H. B. Snyder, Former Editor and Pub- 
lisher, of Gary, Ind. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Gary, 
the Calumet region, and the State of In- 
diana lost one of its pioneer leaders in 
the passing of H. B. Snyder, former edi- 
tor and publisher of the Gary, Ind., Post- 
Tribune. He along with his brother, the 
late J. Ralph Snyder, were one of the 
few remaining pioneers who helped 
organize, develop, and establish the city 
of Gary and the Calumet region as the 
No. 1 metropolitan industrial area in the 
Middlewest. 

H. B. Snyder as the editor and guiding 
genius of the Gary Post-Tribune has been 
an outstanding leader in city, county, 
State, and National affairs for almost 
half a century. He possessed the faculty 
of keeping pace with modern progress 
in domestic and national issues. He was 
one of the outstanding supporters and 
advocates of Woodrow Wilson’s League 
of Nations after World War I and the 
refusal of our Nation to enter the League 
of Nations was a great disappointment 
to him. 

T often heard him remark that had our 
Government in the early 1920's joined 
the League of Nations with all the other 
member countries, World War II could 
have been averted. This was before the 
power of international communism had 
secured a foothold. Under our leader- 
ship the League of Nations could have 
been a success and prevented the build- 
ing and expansion of the Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and Japanese war potentials. 

H. B. Snyder served on various local, 
State, and National commissions and 
committees in behalf of our country’s 
welfare. 

Over the years he has been the leader 
in movements and programs to promote 
good racial relations among the cosmo- 
politan and various nationalities of the 
Calumet region. Greatly through the 
efforts of his newspaper this large indus- 
trial area has been free from racial strife 
and upheavals which recently scourged 
similar metropolitan areas throughout 
the Nation. 

The following is an editorial by Dale 
E. Belles, Jr., editor and associate pub- 
lisher of the Gary Post-Tribune: 

Hewnr BURGESS SNYDER—A MAN AND 

Hrs PRINCIPLES 

A good newspaperman records history. A 
pioneer makes it. Henry Burgess Snyder was 
both. He did both. 

Gary was but four years old when he 
reached it In 1910. From that time on he 
played a major role in its development, and 
in the development of the area around it. 
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Two World wars and a nationwide depres- 
sion interrupted or altered its growth, but in 
times of such crises he helped direct local 
opinion in the avenues where he thought it 
should go. Then as the crises ended he 
turned his attention back to the problems in- 
volved in developing a greater Gary and a 
greater Northwest Indiana, 

The Post-Tribune, though he and his fam- 
ily sold their interests in it last August, re- 
mains his principal monument, He did not 
found it. The Gary Post had been in opera- 
tion for a few months when H. B. Snyder and 
his brother, J. Ralph Snyder, bought it. 

The going wasn't always easy, a fact with 
most growth businesses. There is a story of 
the teen years that when HB.“ was Gary's 
Democratic postmaster, he occasionally had 
to wait till he got his government paycheck to 
help meet the paper’s then small payroll. 
But the team of “H.B. and Ralph” persisted, 
got the Post on its feet, and by 1921 were able 
to buy out the competitive Gary Tribune and 
form The Post-Tribune which they developed 
into the areawide institution it became. The 
team carried on into the late 508 until first 
lliness and then death removed J. Ralph from 
the scene. 

During the years of the “team” operation, 
H.B. devoted himself to the editorial and 
news side, leaving business affairs primarily as 
Ralph's concern. It was in his editor's chair 
that he showed his bigness. 

Republicans of the 208 denounced him as 
too Democratic. Democrats of the '30s and 
beyond called him too Republican. The ac- 
cusations in each case stemmed from H. B. 
Snyder’s sincere belief that à newspaper owed 
it to its readers to serve as a watchdog on 
public officials, and so it was those who were 
„in“ —-and so subject to criticlsm—who found 
him partisan. 

Coupled with his insistence on reportorial 
investigation was an equal insistence on falr- 
mess. He remained willing to confer with 
those whom his paper criticized or exposed, 
and to make amends on the few occasions he 
considered them due. 

As a newsman he resented any effort to 
withhold news. The only exceptions he made 
were in the case of stories which might do 
injury to individuals or their survivors with- 
out serving any public purpose. Relentless 
investigation he approved and encouraged. 
Sensationalism he did not. 

Concerned as he was primarily with Gary 
and with Northwest Indiana, he nevertheless 
held to the belief that a local newspaper had 
a duty to give leadership on national issues. 
He openly advocated American involvement 
in World War II against Hitler and Mussolini 
at a time when the pacifistic America First 
movement still was at ite height. He was 
one of the first in the nation to urge Dwight 
D. Eisenhower’s nomination for President. 
He later felt it a duty to criticize that same 
President Eisenhower when he considered his 
leadership ineffective. 

There were those who may have considered 
H. B. Snyder aloof, and that included for a 
time some of his staff. These latter, and 
many others in the community, learned in 
time that what sometimes seemed aloofness 
was actually a self-effacing shyness. Despite 
it he was willing to take civic lead when he 
considered that necessary. 

His willingness—at the request of a mayor 
whom he had opposed—to take over leader- 
ship of the then new Urban League at a time 
when World War II first made racial prob- 
lems a real point of tension was a prime 

le. 

So were the key roles he played in reorga- 


nizations pressed on the Gary Public Schools 
and on the Gary Chamber of Commerce at 
times when such action appeared necessary 
in the public interest. Such roles were not 
always pleasant. Duty, though, outweighed 
his personal desires when its call was urgent. 

He eagerly cooperated with businessmen he 
believed were pressing specific or general 
Plans in the public Interest, but he would 
challenge those elements of the business 
community he thought were wrong. He be- 
lieved in labor's right to press legitimate de- 
mands, but fought back at attempted labor 
domination. 

For more than a half century he stayed 
at his desk. In his last few years, he dele- 
gated the editorship and general manager- 
ship of The Post-Tribune to younger hands, 
but even then he came daily to his office, 
willing to consult, but playing the tough role 
of leaving ultimate decisions to another. 

Neither Gary nor Northwest Indiana has 
yet become all that he dreamed they should, 
but neither would have progressed as far as 
it has either without his dreams or without 
his encouragement to the dreams of others. 

The big majority of The Post-Tribune fam- 
fly who served under his direction consider 
such service to have been an honor and an 
opportunity. 

The Post-Tribune considers it an oppor- 
tunity to seek to develop and expand the 
monument he established in the general 
paths of Integrity and public service which 
were the guidelines of Henry Burgess Snyder. 


Completion of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway in Prince Georges 
County, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am offering again my bill to authorize 
the George Washington Memorial Park- 
way from the Capital Beltway to Fort 
Washington along the compromise 
shoreline route in Prince Georges 
County, Md. 

My bill contains specific authority for 
the acquisition of parkland and right-of- 
way for this scenic route along the Po- 
tomac River. Entirely consistent with 
the original Capper-Cramton Act of 
1930, the purpose for this George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway is the preser- 
vation of the Potomac River shoreline in 
its natural state—nothing more, nothing 
less. 

Each year that we delay in acquiring 
this parkland the higher and higher go 
the stakes. Land values in Prince 
Georges County along the river and even 
behind the shoreline have skyrocketed. 
There is no doubt in my mind that if the 
90th Congress does not make good the 
promise of the Capper-Cramton Act of 
1930 as far as Prince Georges County is 
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concerned, we may as well hold 
Services for the parkway in my ho 
county. Then we 
forever in the growing pile of conserva- 
man, projects which were the victims of 


Public benefit to be derived by all by 
Preservation of scenic beauty. 

t year was a year of frustration for 
all officials—elected and appointed—and 
for those conservation-minded people in 

Georges County who were bat- 
tung for this long-sought and highly 
desirable conservation project. We saw 
à handful of people oppose the will of the 
Majority with the help of an expensive 
lobbyist as they strangled the appropri- 
ation request for $2.9 million in commit- 
tee and in the Maryland General 
Assembly. 

This year we are going to make an 
even greater effort to see that this proj- 
ect becomes a reality. We are going to 
achieve our goal despite the selfish oppo- 
Sition and despite expensive lobbyists 
and the pressure and influence they try 
to bring against this parkway project. 
How long can a handful of people con- 
tinue to deprive our county and all the 
Metropolitan and suburban area resi- 
dents of this scenic memorial to our first 
President? I expect that we shall know 

final answer within the next 2 years, 
and if I have anything to say about it, 
the overriding public benefit will finally 
emerge the victor. 


Space Shots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 

a Washington Post editorial of Decem- 
ber 2, 1966, reviews our spending in the 
na space program and recounts the 
history of our Nation when in 1957 it 
Was losing the technological race. As 
the editorial so aptly points out, now that 
We have restored our competitive posi- 
tion internationally, it is important that 
We continue to provide the support to our 
National space effort so that we will never 
the conditions of that time to occur 
again. This brief editorial summarizes 
8 decisions that are before us 


The editorial follows: 
Space SHOTS 

in pnooting at the space program is about as 
task eas the fire directed at the British re- 
t from Lexington by American Minute- 
Senator Robert Kennedy recently ob- 
*erved that slum dwellers “aren't dumb” and 
Our society “is spending $7 billion to 
send men to the moon.“ Less courageous 
hin, are sniping at the program from be- 

d bureaucratic hedgerows. 
8 t an uproar there was in 1957 when 
Tha nik showed us we were second in space! 
© Eisenhower Administration was roundly 


Promised all the money needed. President 
Kennedy, in his 1960 campaign, described our 
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tallures in space as “the greatest blow we had 
in the 1950s.” He said repeatedly: “I am 
not satisfied to be second in space.” 

Well, we no longer are second in space, 
And the critics of the Johnson Administra- 
tion now are not satisfied to be first in 
space—unless it can be done on the cheap. 

First place in space does not come in the 
economy-size package. It is expensive—$7 
billion to reach the moon, 400,000 people 
working in 20,000 companies. We know the 
direct results. But what of the less im- 
mediate results? Dr. Martin Schwarzchild of 
Princeton pointed out in 1965 that “the great 
scientific discoveries are always the ones you 
cannot predict at all.“ As a result of the 
space program we are not only going to be 
first on the moon and first in space. We are 
going to be first in a thousand flelds of sci- 
ence, education and industry, The space 
effort has induced a ferment and excitement 
in American life like that caused by the dis- 
covery of the New World in the Europe of the 
Fifteenth century. 

Can the program be cut? Certainly. But 
as Dr. Schwarzchild warned: “When you stop 
the present momentum, the first thing that 
will happen is not that we save money on 
the moon project but that all the impetus of 
improving education in this country is going 
down. It is the valuable parts that slack 
down to zero the first... .” 

This country does not have to choose be- 
tween a space program that will keep it in 
first place in space and a poverty program 
that will keep it first among the countries of 
the world in national exertion for the dis- 
advantaged. It can be and ought to be first 
in both. 


Adam Clayton Powell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER ` 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, following 
the Democratic caucus action against the 
Congressman from New York on Mon- 
day, I received a number of queries from 
news media in my district. And I have 
received a considerable number of letters 
and telegrams expressing opinions on the 
action. 

In response to these queries and com- 
munications, I prepared the following 
statement, which I request be included 
in the RECORD: 

Today in the Democratic caucus of the 
House of Representatives, I voted with the 
majority to strip Congressman Adam Clayton 
Powell of his committee chairmanship. 

I did so without malice. As chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee, 
Mr. Powell has been instrumental in the 
passage of a great deal of forward-looking 
legislation. I respect his ability as a con- 
gressman and his accomplishments as chair- 
man. 


But the record clearly shows that Mr, 
Powell has misused his authority. He has 
misspent public funds, 

Some persons have charged that the action 
against Mr. Powell was motivated by racial 
prejudice. Speaking for myself and the ma- 
jority of my colleagues, I can say that this 18 
simply not true. 

Whenever misdeeds such as these are 
brought to light, I think it is the responsibli- 
ity of Congress to take positive action. It is 
our duty, whenever possible, to raise the 
ethical standards of Today the 
Democratic caucus did what it needed to do. 


January 10, 1967 
The Late Christian Herter 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the entire Nation knew Chris- 
tian Herter as a man dedicated to public 
service, the welfare of the Nation, and 
peace for the world. It can be only with 
the deepest grief that we mourn his 
Passing and with the fondest memories 
that we recall his life among us. 

The citizens of Massachusetts grew to 
know him well and respect him greatly 
as speaker of the Massachusetts House 
of Representatives, as U.S. Congress- 
man, and as Governor. It was with espe- 
cial interest and the uttermost pride that 
they watched his actions in the interna- 
tional sphere, culminating in his posi- 
tion as Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and then as U.S. trade 
negotiator at Geneva under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson. 

This deep feeling is evidence no better 
than in the recent editorial in the Bos- 
ton Globe, and I submit it now, with 
unanimous consent, for publication in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Globe, Jan. 2, 
1967] 

CHRISTIAN ARCHIBALD HERTER: 1895-1966 

President Johnson's statement of eulogy 
saluted Christian Herter as a “dedicated 
patriot.” That is what the nation and the 
outside world correctly thought of him. But 
he was much more to his North Shore neigh- 
bors, his former Beacon Hill colleagues of 
either party, or the voters of Massachusetts 
who made him a winner every time he sought 
their votes. 

These Bay Staters who knew him better are 
more apt to speak of his modesty, his courtly 
manner, his trustworthy eyes, his shy smile 
of immense charm. 

President Eisenhower, whose nomination 
in 1952 the then U.S. Rep. Herter helped en- 
gineer, has said that “when you look at him 
you know you are looking at an honest man.” 

But many learned Mr. Herter’s disarming 
exterior mien masked an inner toughness, 
This toughness was evident to only a per- 
sonal few during the last 25 years as he 
added career upon career in spite of great 


1959 negotiations to keep encircled West Ber- 
lin free. $ 

The same toughness was known, appre- 
ciated and respected within the state Repub- 
lican Party to which he contributed great 
leadership, first as Speaker of the House of 
Representatives (1939-42), then as a U.S. 
congressman (1942-1952), and, lastly, as gov- 
ernor (1953-1957). 

At this point in Mr. Herter’s crowded ca- 
reer, his adopted state lost him to his first 
love, diplomacy. 

In this field his interest spanned 50 years 
and his “wise counsel” served Presidents 
from the days of Woodrow Wilson's peace 
mission to Paris in 1919 to his last assign- 
ment as US. trade negotiator in Geneva for 
Presidents Kennedy and Johnson. 

No doubt his appointment in 1959 to be 
Gen. Eisenhower's Secretary of State was the 
real climax to his life's interests in America’s 
full participation in a shrinking world’s af- 
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fairs. But his trade negotiator role was no 
less important. 

Three months ago he called the four-year 
tariff negotiations “frustrating,” but was still 
confident this (his last) mission would bring 

real and lasting benefit to the trade of the 
United States.” 

This reflected his own advice to 
the nation in May of 1959. Speaking of the 
Problems of divided Germany, the nuclear 
arms race, and his deep hopes for big power 
Progress toward disarmament, he told a radio- 
television audience: “We Americans are in- 
clined to be impatient of delays in solving 
international problems. We must learn new 
Patience” . . . as we make slow progress to- 
Ward the ultimate goal of international 
stability, 

In remembering Mr. Herter’s half century 
Of public service, we also pay tribute and 
extend our sympathy to the elegant, lovely 
Mrs. Herter who, at home or abroad, always 
Was seen by his side during all of those whole 
Crowded, eventful years. 


Vietnam Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 

Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I include 
in the Appendix a copy of my report to 
the constituents of the Third Congres- 
sional District. i 

A few days prior to Christmas, I re- 


. This was my 18th trip 
to the Far East and my fourth to Viet- 
nam since I was first elected to this 


I could speak of the war itself today; 
of the sufferings of the 


American programs there, but I feel that 
there is an additional development that 
Also calls for the immediate attention 
Of this Congress. 
On Monday, December 12, 1966, I went 
opping“ in Saigon’s black market. 
On prior trips, I saw itinerant peddlers 
SUrreptitiously dealing in illegal trade, 
but now I saw store after store and strect 
openly displaying their wares. On 
items I saw what appears to be 
Our commissary markings. This dis- 
8raceful operation exists at a complete 
loss to the American taxpayers. I have 
f U.S. Government issue pens 
or 25 cents apiece; GI tee shirts, with 
wher original Government code numbers 
tact, sell for 50 cents; there are Ever- 
ready batteries, soap, razor blades, tooth- 
peste, clothing, insecticides, canned 
Cods, and a host of other items all from 
th 5 civilian or military stores, 


S commodity import program in 
Non . Vietnam amounted to $400 mil- 

last year and $600 million is pro- 
Posed for the coming year. While our 
2 ent can and does control these 
Güte to and through the docking fa- 

es, control is then lost and the whole 
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program defeated. This program is de- 
signed to stabilize prices and currency 
and is failing. I maintain we should 
carefully scrutinize any further appro- 
priation to this program until proper and 
close control is a fact. 

I have information of a $60,000 CARE 
shipment of toothpaste earmarked for 
distribution to the Vietnamese people 
being stolen and diverted. Other ship- 
ments totaling a quarter of a million 
dollars of CARE consignments have dis- 
appeared. The entire situation is shock- 
ing and disgraceful. Corruption festers 
in Saigon like an open sore. While 
Americans die in battle, profiteers on 
the black market acquire fortunes at the 
expense of the American taxpayer. 

I call for a congressional investigation 
of this horrendous situation. The mili- 
tary and civilian authorities in Saigon, 
although well aware of this disgrace, 
seem unable or unwilling to cope with it. 
Surely this Nation is not so affluent that 
its taxpayers can underwrite this illegal 
and immoral traffic, this diversion of 
goods into a black market that affords 
the lowest of the low an opportunity to 
reap huge profits at our expense. I do 
not know where the profits eventually 
wind up, but I believe it is our duty to 
find out where and to bring this oper- 
ation to an immediate halt. 

The time has long passed for the 
mouthing of pious platitudes. This 
shocking situation merits righteous in- 
dignation and the immediate action of 
this Congress. If our programs are ad- 
ministered so haphazardly that this con- 
dition can freely exist in Saigon, it is 
high time that we step in and take proper 
remedial action. 

As the 90th Congress gets underway, I 
find that the problems, opportunities, 
and tasks that lie before this Nation 
and our community are even more chal- 
lenging than the past 2 years. 

Uppermost is the urgent need to re- 
evaluate this Nation’s efforts to bring a 
just and honorable peace to Vietnam. 
I have recently returned from a 4- 
week tour of this troubled part of the 
world. I have spoken with the people 
in the villages, the heads of state, our 
men in the field, and even enemy defec- 
tors and prisoners. While I have listened 
to many so-called experts, the right 
solution to this dilemma is still elusive 
and one that will require new imagina- 
tive and “Solomon-like” wisdom in its 
approach. I join with you this new year 
in praying for divine guidance in finding 
the right answers. 

Almost as ominous in its threat to this 
Nation as well as the world itself is the 
ever-growing problems of health and 
well-being of our fellow man. Hunger 
still stalks many parts of the world. 
Famine and disease in many nations re- 
main as the seedbed of discontent. Un- 
less we are prepared to approach these 
common enemies of man with a massive 
effort, these seeds will sprout again and 
again. 

As urgent as the need to feed man is 
the need to solve the threat of pollution 
to the air we breathe and the water we 
drink. Pollution of these natural re- 
sources has already reached an alarming 
stage. Immediate measures to correct 
and prevent further contamination is 
imperative. There is no reason why a 
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nation that can take closeup pictures of 
the moon’s surface can’t focus some of 
its attention to the curing of such killers 
as cancer and heart disease. Mindful of 
the monumental gains in social legisla- 
tion enacted by the 89th Congress, we 
must now take even greater strides to in- 
sure that these programs are properly 
implemented. 

I am opposed to increased taxes, for 
I do not believe this is necessary at the 
present time to curtail inflation. Econ- 
omies must be made, but not at the ex- 
pense of essential programs. The fat, 
the water, and nonessentials must be 
deleted from Federal expenditures so we 
may have meaningful programs to care 
for our present and future needs. 

The continuing war on poverty, aid to 
the aged, the need to educate our young, 
the guarantee of equality of opportuni- 
ties for all of our citzenry regardless of 
race, creed, or color, the vexing mass 
transportation problems of our com- 
munity and the vigilance in protecting 
and conserving our natural resources 
must be equally pursued with vigor. 


Mr. Fred Tarbox Elected President of 
North Essex Council of Boy Scouts of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 
or ma$acnuserrs 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to sub- 
mit in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the ac- 
ceptance speech of Mr. Fred Tarbox, of 
Andover, Mass., on his election to the 
office of president of the North Essex 
Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 
Lawrence, Mass. It is outstanding in its 
clarity, its relevance, and its sincerity. 
It calls to mind the invaluable work the 
Boy Scouts are doing to imbue in today’s 
youth the sense of pride in self and coun- 
try; it also points out the awareness and 
perception by one man of the problems 
facing our Nation’s youth, his concern 
and understanding, and his positive 
ideas and forward action. 

Further words on my part only serve 
to repeat the ideas and principles em- 
bodied in this speech and diminish the 
impact of Mr. Tarbox’s presentation 
which should be an example and inspir- 
ation to adults and youth alike. 

The speech follows: 

ACCEPTANCE SPEECH OF Ma. FRED Tannox 

To President Hamel, to all the officers, to 


tion, B.S.A. I am happy to be here tonight 
because I am with the best. To your retir- 


years, a great citizen and Scouter I say how 
pleased I am to be associated with his group. 
are a real Scouter—may I express my 
you for all you’ve done for Scoutjng. 
To all others here assembled I give you my 
best wishes for your future in Scouting. 

I accept this distinguished honor of being 
elected President of the North Essex Council 
BS.A—and in doing so I recognize my weak- 
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nesses as a Scouter“ and my lack of knowl- 
edge of the Scouting program. However, I 
have had the pleasure of being associated 
with the Scout organization for the past nine 
years at the grass roots level in Troop 77 
where I've had the privilege of seeing the 
results of what this great program does for 

d as a proud father what it has done 
for my son Bill. I have seen the activities 
of this great council—with its many devoted 
volunteer leaders, working and giving un- 
ceasingly of their spare hours to buſid char- 
acter, teach honesty, inspire reverence, make 
first rate citizens and in total develop boys 
into men. This organization must have 
leadership and this organization has had 
leadership. What little I can offer will only 
be directed toward the good work and per- 
formance that has always been part of the 
North Essex Council. 

My feelings toward scouting are patterned 
after all those here assembled. We can look 
for a better world through this opportunity 
of working with our boys. However, you 
can’t do it alone, or without assistance my 
labors would be in vain. We need the as- 
sistance of this great community and most 
important help from the parents—we will 
work forward toward this needed coopera- 
tion. Let us think a moment of this world 
today with its trials and tribulations, Con- 
sider the problems and short comings. 

All of us, I am sure, have felt occasional 
misgivings about some of the problems and 
scenes that appear increasingly in our every 
day life. We are appalled when growing vio- 
lence and crime in our country is condoned 
and excused—when our public places of 
learning have a member say “God is dead“ 
or that effects of L. S. D. condition the mind 
for a new religion. 

It is difficult for us to understand when 
the finest system of government yet devel- 
oped by man Is twisted into a device to serve 
the private and personal interests of a few 
self seekers and special interest groups. We 
are shocked when we observe an increasing 
breakdown in moral fibre in every segment of 
our society, particularly in our youth. Can 
anyone here think of a better way to con- 
dition the minds and bodies of these young 
people than through the Boy Scout move- 
ment? 

Today the individual seems to be running 
from responsibility at every turn and the 
interpretations of our laws encourage it. 
There are times when it is difficult not to 
wonder what is wrong with us? Are we 
out of step with the world? But then a 
few hours with these boys, reconditions your 
mind and when the call is to “circle up,” 
and the sound of the bugle for days end—at 
the twilight hour, you again have a sense 
of refreshment and really believe that good- 
ness can prevail. 

When I speak of the world today I am 
really generalizing. It’s the world we move 
in, not the healthy attitude of Boy Scout- 
ing. I don't like to sound like an old fash- 
loned moralist talking from somewhere in 
our Mid-Victorian past. But like it or not, 
I think Tm beginning to feel like one. I 


“what's in it for me, and what are you going 
to give me next.” It seems to me that when 
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fits of a sound moral training stand up and 
tell people what we believe and why. 

The dress and habits of our youth are 
guided by our policies in the home and in 
the school. There !s no substitute for dis- 
cipline and scouting disciplines. Our so- 
clety needs people who are adaptable to 
change but only the right change. As tech- 
nological advances appear, we need indi- 
viduals with the basic education and train- 
ing that will allow them to learn and ad- 
vance with the times. But most important 
our people and I speak of our youh must also 
have a sense of responsibility and a dedica- 
tion to their job and a way of life, as well 
as a desire to excel. Here we are hitting at 
the core of our responsibility and here is 
where scouting takes its place. We should 
and must train these boys thoroughly and 
make them recognize that success isn't 
money—success is the satisfaction of know- 
ing the job is well done. A dynamic indus- 
trial system calis for men who are anxious 
to compete. In return, it offers great rewards 
in the feeling of satisfaction that can only 
come from performing useful work in an out- 
standing way. 

I suggest that each of us, be on the alert 
for the young people who show signs of talent 


and Boy Scouting is one of the best places 
to start. 

As we encourage that flame, we will pro- 
tect it and feed it. We will encourage that 


ster—with two or three—we will continue to 


to old to be molded but we can mold and we 
can win. 

May I bear witness to that great semblance 
of words the Scout Oath——. 

“On my honor I will do my best to do my 
duty to God and my Country and to obey 
the Scout Law. To help other people at all 
times. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight.” 

And that last phrase is the one that al- 
ways gets me. I could forever and a day 
hear it repeated. Where the choice of words 
came from I know not. Did the author 
stumble on this choice of words? Was he 
the recipient of a flash of insight at this 
point? Was he prompted by some painful 
experience which had borne down on him? 
I do not know. But I do know he made a 
very fortunate choice of words. If this oath 
had read to become physically strong, men- 
tally awake and morally straight we would 
still have applauded it. If it read to be 
physically strong, mentally awake, and 
morally straight it would have still been a 
wonderful goal. But it doesn't say “become” 
or “be”—it says “keep myself.“ These words 
show a remarkable understanding of how 
one does, or is, or achieves those things 
which following the Oath, “to keep myself 
Physicaly strong, mentally awake and 
morally straight“ —And with this inspiring 
oath I dedicate myself to promoting my 
allegiance to God and country, to encourag- 
ing greater appreciation of religious ideals, 
to instilling honor, loyalty and service to the 
great Scout movement. 

In conclusion I give my promise that I'll 
assist the Council with all my heart and 
soul. We will continue to work towards its 
success as in the past. I believe in the same 
precepts as all of you—our wishes are the 
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same—and with your great professional 
leader Executive Bob Smith and his staff the 
council is now and will continue to be in first 
place, 


Labor Union Monopolies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


Or NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, today, in 
the opening of the 90th Congress I have 
introduced my bill, H.R. 333, designed to 
eliminate labor union monopolies. I 
have introduced this bill in the past three 
Congresses. 

This bill would make the labor unions 
subject to antitrust laws of this country 
and it also embodies amendments to the 
Sherman, Clayton, Norris-La Guardia, 
and National Labor Management Rela- 
tions Acts. 

Over the years, this country has suf- 
fered severe economic setbacks and hard- 
ships on the public as well as industry 
as a result of these large-scale strikes, 
and failures of the negotiating parties to 
get together, mainly because of the size 
of the representation. I am sure all of 
the Members here today recall the diffi- 
culty under which this country was 
forced to operate as a result of the air- 
line strike last summer. Here again is 


Under my bill, bargaining between the 
parties would have to be conducted by a 
single employer and representatives of 
the employer’s employees, or as provided 
in some cases, group bargaining where 
not more than 25 percent of the industry 
is involved in the negotiation. Also, the 
featherbedding demands by unions could 
never become a labor issue since such re- 
Strictive practices are prohibited under 
my bill. 

In brief, my bill would still allow 
strikes, but would restore union power to 
the local labor unions and take it out 
of the hands of the international unions. 
It would not interfere with any legiti- 
mate labor objectives, but only eliminate 
those activities not in the public inter- 
est. Industrywide bargaining would be 
eliminated. It would be illegal for two 
unions to confer with one another in 
regard to the settlement of wage dis- 
putes and likewise, it would be illegal for 
the management of two companies to 
confer with one another in regard to a 
settlement. You have to treat both sides 
fairly. f 

This bill would not interfere with 
legitimate union activity nor destroy un- 
ions or their welfare and pension pro- 
grams. It would only putan end to those 
abuses we have been facing daily in our 
Nation; it will maintain collective bar- 
gaining without granting further author- 
ity to the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment to dictate the terms of a la- 
bor contract through such weapons as 
compulsory arbitration and seizure, 
which, in my opinion, leads this Nation 
down a dangerous path of socialism. 
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The heads of the international labor 
unions whose monopolistic powers would 
be checked by the passage of this bill, 
&re the only ones objecting to its pas- 
Sage, For this reason, I consider it a 
good bill and will do the job it is in- 
tended to do. 

I sincerely hope that some affirmative 
action will be taken on this bill in the 
90th Congress and allow labor and man- 
agement to meet on even terms for the 
best interest of the public. 


Averell Harriman—Public Servant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a 
great citizen of our great Nation recently 
Celebrated his 75th birthday. Most of 
those years have been devoted to the per- 
formance of unparalleled service to his 
Country. I join my fellow Americans in 
Saluting Averell Harriman on this oc- 
casion. Under leave to extend my re- 
Marks, I include an editorial from the 
W m Post of November 15, 1966, 
at this point in the Recorp: 

It is impossible to think of W. Averell Har- 

as 75 years old today until one looks 
at the record of his public service. Then one 
Wonders how any man could have crowded 
80 much useful and dramatic activity into 
80 short a life. He has managed to combine 
longevity with youthfulness, wisdom with 
exuberance and good fortune with an ex- 

sense of public responsibility. 

When he was a mere stripling, Averell 

inherited $40 million, Including a 
large chunk of the Union Pacific Railroad 
for which he worked, industriously and 

tively for 30 years after his gradu- 
ation from Yale. He skillfully enlarged this 
Modest patrimony, branching out into bank- 
ing, shipping and hotel-keeping. 

Although a Republican by birth, breeding 
and environment, Harriman was lured into 
the Democratic Party and into politics by an 
enthusiasm for Al Smith. Franklin Roose- 
Velt gave him his first Government job—as 
N trative officer in New York for the 

ational Recovery Administration—and 
on him for a vast variety of increas- 

ingly important assignments, including man- 
t of the Lend-Lease mission in Lon- 


don during World War II and a three-year. 


as Ambassador to the Soviet Union. 
Averell Harriman has served the American 
People since then under Presidents Truman, 
y and Johnson—as Ambassador to 
Great Britain, as administrator of the Mar- 
Plan, as Secretary of Commerce, as rov- 
ing emissary, trouble-shooter in innumerable 
Uncomfortable spots and confidential coun- 
Selor. In 1954, he went into politics on his 
Own, captured the Governorship of New York, 
the state with characteristic vigor and, 
1956, made a creditable, if unsuccessful, 
for the Democratic presidential nomina- 


Averell Harriman has brought to his multi- 
us responsibilities above all else a 
Quality of Yankee shrewdness and realism— 
invaluable astringent, Perhaps more 

ly than anyone else he recognized the 

th ter and conditions of the cold war with 
real, slana under Stalin. And just as 
Slistically, he sized up the implacable na- 
of the Communist regime in China. 

is a flinty quality about the man. 
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Happily, he remains in harness today, too 
young for retirement, too valuable for re- 
lease, too energetic for disuse. His country- 
men owe him thanks as well as warm con- 
gratulations, 


The World Today 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, in 1958 there retired from the 
Army, after 42 years of outstanding serv- 
ice, a man whose dedication to God, to 
nation, and to the ideals and principles 
of freedom will long be remembered. 

Lt, Gen. Tom Hickey returned to his 
home in South Boston, Mass., having 
behind him a remarkable record. Work- 
ing his way up through the ranks from 
buck private to lieutenant general, he 
saw action in three wars, commanded the 
82d Airborne Division in Korea, and 
served on the Joint Chiefs of Staff. A 
recipient of many decorations both from 
the military for his bravery under fire, 
and a deeply and sincerely religious man 
who holds the medals of Knight Com- 
mander, Order of St. Gregory and the 
Knight of the Grand Cross, he was a 
highly respected and deeply loved 
commander. 

His speech to the Holy Name Society, 
Army War College, Carlisle Barracks, 
Pa., in September 1966 is both a reflec- 
tion of this man, and an unforgettable 
example of the principles of love and 
deep belief on which our Nation was 
founded and on which it depends. Under 
unanimous consent, I submit it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on this first day 
of the 90th Congress: 

THe WorLD TODAY 
(Holy Name Society, Army War College, Car- 
lisle Barracks, Pa., September 11, 1966) 
I 

It is always a happy occasion for me to be 
able to be with a group of individuals en- 
gaged in the same voctaion that is mine, and, 
which I practiced for almost forty-five years 
of active military service. There may be some 
who might object to the use of the word 
“vocation” as applied to a profession which 
has brought so much pain, misery and blood- 
shed into the world. But, I use the word 
deliberately, because it has too often been 
used in a restricted sense. 

A vocation is a call from God to do some- 
thing for Him. It is an invitation from our 
Creator to a particular task and state in life 
wherein we work out our own salvation with 
the aid of the graces He sends us. Just as 
there is a difference in material gifts, there 
is also a difference in spiritual gifts. Cer- 
talnly, the gift of a vocation to the priest- 
hood is higher than that of a layman. But, 
that does not mean that the layman's voca- 
tion is any less a call from God. It is well 
for us—members of the laity—to dwell on 
this fundamental fact, as we meditate on the 
problems in this material world. We are a 
religious nation. We do have spiritual values 
that must be preserved. 

1 

We can look around us and see that many 

of our people are unhappy, in the midst of 
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material plenty, as they survey the turbulent 
situation in the nation today—economic 
bickering, political doubletalk and contradic- 
tions, social and legal derelictions and the 
most important pressure at the moment—our 
military deployment in Vietnam, are 
uncertain and unsure as they watch secular- 
ism from within, and, atheism from without, 
attempt to erode our moral and spiritual 
strength and substance, that has been our 
heritage. 

The contamination in our environment has 
caused some of our people to capitulate to 
materialistic blandishments. They have 
been infected with the notion that we should 
get rid of our traditional moral code, based 
on eternal truths, and, replace it with a new 
approach to propriety which has been 
labelled the “new morality.” This new fan- 
gled, but, old fashioned error would destroy 
the influence of supernatural religion on the 
individual and community life. We are grop- 
ing in an alien fog of religious indifferentism, 
whose murky shadows are building up an 
invisible wall of separation between what we 
believe and what we do. 

m 


The changing and confusing circumstances 
that continually crop up to confront us, are 
certainly stimulating the emotions of our 
people. Some of the mental torture and the 
demands made upon our conscience is due 
to the sophistry and forecasting oratory that 
originates in our nation’s capital. The di- 
versity of opinion which these circumstances 
have created is an indicator that our people 
will no longer allow their apathy and indif- 
ference to give silent approval to political 
iIncompetency or intellectual dishonesty. 
Our skepticism and our questioning curiosity 
is heightened every time we hear the same 
hackneyed phrases reissued as “new,” 
“original,” and “imaginative” proposals for 
compromise, containment or co- 
existence, as the solution for the then cur- 
rent crisis. 

All of these exercises in expediency come 
to us via our communication media, in a 
flow of redundant rhetoric that, too often 
emphasizes. Too little thought has been 
given, to the too large amount of words that 
engulf us without saying anything new. 

rv 


Honesty is the cement that holds our so- 
ciety together. It is the quality in man that 
makes him want to do what is right and 
proper. A lack of honesty between those 
who lead, and, those who have placed them 
in positions of leadership, induces a break- 
down in communications between the two 
main segments of our society. 

There is another quality in man that aids 
him in avoiding dishonesty, and warns him 
against improper inertia. It is that shameful 
feeling that comes over the average individ- 
ual when he commits or participates in an 
improper or dishonest act—or, has failed to 
meet his right and proper obligations. 

Both of these qualities are in short sup- 
ply in the nation today. Both segments of 
our society must rid themselves of their com- 
placency and assist in re-establishing a 
competency and a confidence in the handling 
of public affairs. This nation is people— 
moral people, individuals and family 
groups—living in community, under the 
same authority, and, united together for the 
purpose of procuring the common good. 
And—because we are moral people—when we 
do rid ourselves of our complacency, we will 
meet the problems of our environment by 
carefully weighing the different interpreta- 
tions of the raw facts, in a desire for careful 
analysis; rather than with a desire for con- 
troversy. We will attempt to make our de- 
cision based on reason and logic, rather than 
by contentious dispute and discord that 
leads to arrogance, narrowmindedness and 
bigotry. 

The Christian principles which we profess 
and practice must continue to be the basis 
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for our political and religious decisions. We 
must never allow mental gymnastics that 
defy reason and logic to humanize the divine; 
to naturalize the supernatural. We are a re- 
ligious people. We dare not compromise our 
religious belief. Therefore, we cannot com- 
promise with atheistic, materialistic Commu- 
nism. 


v 


Communism is the afflictive evil which has 
kept this world in turmoll for the past half 
century. Our Holy Father, Pope Paul—last 
May—again warned the world of the evils of 
Marxism. He emphasized the false concepts 
this ideology places on man, history and the 
world. He admonished us that the atheism 
which Marxism professes and practices is a 
blindness that man and society will have to 
pay for with the gravest consequences; that 
the materialism which derives from these 
false concepts destroys man spirituality and 
his transcendent hopes. This was the same 
clear, concise condemnation of Communism 
that has been given to the world by every 
Roman Pontiff since Leo XIII. Unfortunate- 
ly, it is also a capsule history of the world 
since Communism came into power, and, the 
free world began to yield and give ground 
under the pressure of the menace of Marxist 
materialism. 

vr 

Neither those who lead. nor those who have 
placed them in positions of leadership seem 
to want to believe the facts of history. We 
continue to measure Communism in accord- 
ance with our own sense of values. Commu- 
nism came into power, in an inferior posi- 
tion compared to those they had set out to 
destroy. were militarily, politically, 
and economically inferior. So, their strategy 
for survival had to be based on the applica- 
tion of a continual pressure of aggressive acts 
of violence against their enemies, while wait- 
ing for the day they hoped the balance of 
power would turn in their favor. 

Each successive act of aggressive violence 
Was accompanied by a false plea for peace, 
and a reduction of tensions throughout the 
world, This deliberate contradiction be- 
tween what a Communist says and what he 
does, is also an integral part of the constant 
VFC 

and spiritual strength and substance. How 
successful this policy of constant pressure of 
violent acts has been is attested to by the 
fact that they have made this past half cen- 
tury one of the bloodiest in the history of 
mankind. 

We are—and, we have been, since 1917— 
engaged in combat on a broad front, exposed 
to a constant pressure from the entire spec- 
trum of Communist weaponry—psychologi- 
cal, cultural, economic, political and military 
force by proxy; in attempts to gain by nego- 
tiation, what they could not obtain by direct 
action. Yet, we will not—apparently—ac- 


ore the facts of life; that Communist doc- 


war as the normal posture 
FFF domina- 
tion has been reached. In this world today, 
Communism and conflict are synonomous. 
vir 


Each one of you before me this morning 
has knowledge of Clausewicz’ treatise, “On 
War.” ‘You will remember his definition of 
war: “an act of violence intended to compel 
our enemy to fulfill our will.” Lenin and his 
disciples also studied Clausewicz. They 
quickly realized the simplicity and the to- 
tality of his definition of war. They recog- 
nized that violence could be accomplished 
by slavery and subversion—and, by subtle 
savagery—without any recourse to formal 
military action. And, they accepted and ap- 
plied the Clausewicz doctrine: That violence 
is the means and submission of the enemy to 
their will is the object of war; that war, as 
an act of violence, is unrestrained by any 
law except that of expediency; that in war, 
the errors which spring from a spirit of 
benevolence are the worst; and that, to in- 
troduce into the philosophy of war, a spirit 
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of moderation, is an absurdity. This ts the 
basic doctrine of war, as applied by the Com- 
munist evil in the world today. 

vir 


Our failure to comprehend the inherent 
nature and spirit of Communism strategy 
and actions is the reason we have not un- 
derstood the seemingly illogical, changing 
and confusing pattern of Communist moves 
and countermoves throughout the world. 
Our people are not aware that Communism 
has made unconventional war conventional. 

We know that a Communist is dogmatic 
about the denial of God; that he hates reli- 
gion because he believes it to be a dishonest 
delusion; that he scoffs at our rigid moral 
code; that he has made the State omnip- 
otent; and, that he considers man to be 
only a higher form of animal, an instru- 
mentality of the State which is his master 
and proprietor. We know this doctrine to 
be false; but, false as we know it to be—it 
is passionately believed by millions who have 
surrendered their souls to the merchants of 
materialism, These religious dropouts have 
lost their belief in a supernatural order, and, 
the duty of each one of us to submit to it. 
So, because of this fundamental error there 
is no starting point for accord or agreement 
between us. Communism, because of its 
hatred for the existing order, must conquer 
the world or destroy it. Its doctrine allows 
no other course. 

Yet we have refused to recognize their 
angry purpose when we deal with them. We 
have refused to recognize their dedication 
to their cause, as they exhibit their skill in 
exploiting our ignorance and inertia, our 
indifference and our trresolution. We have 
refused to recognize their determination to 
reach their goal when they select the battle 
sites for combat; when they change these 
battie sites at will; when they select the 
tactics and the strategy for each engage- 
ment; when they limit, lessen and lengthen 
the extent and scope of each encounter; 
when they choose and apply the proper men- 
tal or physical, overt or covert, military, 
paramilitary or nonmilitary weaponry, best 
suited to keep us off balance, as they move 
toward their goal. 

x 

Religion is giving to God the honor and 
the glory due Him. After God, we owe a 
reverence and respect for our country. It 
is as citizens of this glorious land that we 
have been allowed to develop our talents, 
to work out our material welfare, and, to 
contribute to the common good. This na- 
tion came into being by an act of religious 
faith which announced that all men had 
been endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights. When Jefferson wrote 
that statement into our Declaration of In- 
dependence, he called it a “self evident 
truth,” meaning, of course, that it was a 
first principle, and, needed no proof. He 
made it clear, in writing that document, that 
he was not attempting to find new principles, 
but, to “place before mankind the common 
sense of the subject.“ 

The principles which Jefferson propound- 
ed had been taught years before by St. Au- 
gustine and St. Thomas Aquinas, They had 
been specified by St. Robert Bellarmine. 
They had been retained as a belief by those 
who left the Church during the Reforma- 
tion; by their descendents who landed at 
9 and Plymouth Rock: and by 

eir descendents who fought at Lexington 
and Concord. j 

These principles continue to be valid to- 
day, because, they remain first principles 
that are based on the laws of nature and of 
Nature's God. One does not have to be a 
theologian to know that if the problems 
confronting the nation and the world to- 
day—particularly in the flelds of social jus- 
tice and international peace—are not solved 
by the dictates of religion, and, the moral 
code derived from our religious belief, they 
will be solved by the pragmatism and the 
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secularist and the 
“new 


utilitarianism of the 
atheist, utilizing the tenets of the 
morality” being peddled today. 

x 

What this nation needs today—more than 
anything else—is a display of national cour- 
age and humility as we reassess our purpose 
and our goal. We must go back and put 
first things first! Faith in a Supreme Being; 
belief in the dignity of man; a virtuous con- 
cept of a moral life; confidence in our fellow 
man to govern himself in a world domi- 
nated by justice and charity—these are the 
ideals that our doctrine tells us comprise 
our history and our heritage. Take the 
phrase “our Creator” out of our birth cer- 
tificate, and, there is no guarantee left for 
our “inalienable rights“! Delete or dilute 
our religious principles and our way of life 
is doomed. Obliterate our religious prin- 
ciples as the motivation behind our decisions 
in every action of our dally environment, and 
you have destroyed the strength of our re- 
sistance. 

Nothing in this world is free. The price of 
freedom is high. The preservation of our 
Christian way of life is worth any price we 
may have to pay to preserve it. But, we must 
be prepared to make sacrifices. We must be 
prepared to contribute the zeal and the 
fervor of the early Christians, as we apply 
these virtues to every action of our environ- 
ment, by precept and example. History tells 
us that no nation has ever been conquered 
from without until it has first become rot- 
ten from within. You and I know that dis- 
cipline is a spiritual quality that raises man 
to his highest attributes. A nation, like an 
army, that is not disciplined—that has al- 
lowed its religious intensity to become 
weakened, and its moral code to become 
watery—that nation is sick, And, it will re- 
main sick until an enemy opposing it proves 
that it is dead. 

Your assignment here indicates you have 
been sel ted for high level leadership in the 
US Army. You must never forget that the 
Army is people, and, you have been entrusted 
with the most priceless commodity in the 
nation—its youth. Each one of us will, one 
day, be called to an accounting for the spir- 
itual souls that have been entrusted to our 


Our reply to the “God is dead” crowd Is: 


Bill To Amend the Internal Revenue Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have the privilege of reintroducing a bill 
which I introduced late in the 89th Con- 
gress. I hope very much that my col- 
leagues will follow me and support this 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to allow our educators to deduct educa- 
tional expenses incurred by them for per- 
fecting their teaching ability. 

Last year, the Internal Revenue Service 
attempted to rescind their practice of al- 
lowing these deductions, but as of now, 
they have revised their proposed rulings. 
I do not think, however, that their revi- 
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Sions will help encourage our educators 
one bit, and I believe that our teachers 
and educators should be allowed full 
benefits for their labors and in securing 
additional education. 
I hope this 90th Congress will act early 
to remedy this situation and encourage 
educators of this country to follow 
Profession. 


Federal District Court in Hyattsville, Md. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am reintroducing my measure to author- 
the judges of the Federal district 
Court in Baltimore, Md., to sit in the 
land suburbs of Washington, D.C. 
at Hyattsville. An identical measure will 
be offered in the Senate by Senator 
of Maryland. 

Introduction of this bill was the result 
of a meeting January 6, 1967, I attended 
in the office of Senator Brewster with 
Tepresentatives of the bar associations 
of the District of Columbia, Prince 

es and Montgomery Counties. It 
Was the unanimous feeling that we 
Should seek enactment of this bill and 
Specify Hyattsville as the location for the 
Additional court location. 

There is wide support among members 
of the three bar associations for the Fed- 
eral district court to sit in Hyattsville, 
in addition to Baltimore. We feel very 

ly that there is enough legal busi- 
Ness generated in the Maryland suburban 
Counties to amply justify the enactment 
ot this legislation. 


about their individual positions of the 
Question of an additional place for the 
Federal district court to sit. 
Listed below are the questions I asked 
the bar members to answer, and a com- 
tion of the responses I received. I 
the results extremely encouraging: 
MARYLAND FEDERAL DISTRICT COURT 
QUESTIONS 
1, Are you in favor of establishment of a 
— District Court in the nearby Mary- 


2. Haye you had occasion to appear in 
Federal District Court in Baltimore? If so, 
how many times in 1966? In 1065? 

3. Have you referred any cases to lawyers 
to represent in Federal Dis- 
trict Court there? If so, how many in 1966? 


? 

lhe you have any criticism about hav- 

8 to travel to Baltimore to appear in Fed- 

ral District Court, what is it? 

Have you any additional comments re- 
this issue? 
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From Prince George's County: 33. 

From Montgomery County: 63. 

From the Eastern Shore: 1. 

Of the affirmative: 

Number of cases in Baltimore Federal Dis- 
trict Court—1966: 372; 1965: 383. 

Number of referrals to Baltimore lawyers— 
1966: 114; 1965: 132. 

Specific Recommendations for Location of 
Court: Frederick 1, Langley Park 1, Takoma 
Park 2, Hagerstown 1, Rockville 6, expand 
District Court 1, College Park 1, Hyattsville 
3, Upper Marlboro 2, Silver Spring 6, Prince 
George's Plaza Federal Building 1. 


After We Land on the Moon —What? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. John A. Osmundsen has recently 
examined where our national space pro- 
gram stands today and what our inter- 
national position is currently in space. 
With the major decisions facing this 
next Congress on maintaining the vi- 
tality and strength of our national space 
effort both for its peaceful benefits and 
its contribution to national security, I 
commend Mr. Osmundsen’s article to 
your reading: 

AFTER WE LAND ON THE Moon—Wuat? 

“We expect to explore the moon, not fust 
visit it or photograph it,” President Lyndon 
B. Johnson declared not long ago. “We plan 
to explore and chart the planets as well. 
We shall expand our earth laboratories into 
space laboratories and expand our national 
strength into the space dimension.” 

That we are going to do all those things is 
indisputable. Like Everest, those challenges 
exist to be met. When and in what order 
we shall meet them is another question, and 


are trying hard to find the answer right now. 

For—despite President Johnson’s ringing 
phrases about our space ambitions—the 
country has set no major goals in space be- 
yond the Apollo Project for landing two 
Americans on the moon in this decade. 

The problem is not a lack of attractive, 
practical goals that we might achieve by 
developing the space capabilities we already 
have. Quite the contrary, there are so many 
intriguing options that space authorities 
cannot to decide which to pick up first. 

Ultimately, of course, it is not their deci- 
sion but President Johnson's. He will make 
an important move toward setting the coun- 
try’s course in space next month when he 
decides how much money space will get out 
of the 1968 budget that he will send to Con- 
gress in January. The President's decision 
will doubtless be shaped as much by the 
pressures of the war in Vietnam and the de- 
mands of his Great Society programs as by 
the need he sees for keeping up the momen- 
tum of the space effort, or at least for pro- 
tecting the broad technological launching 
pad we have built for space exploration. 

Our swift, spectacular pace in space in- 
spires confidence and optimism. Look at 
what we have done already: Unmanned 
space probes have sent back closeup pic- 
tures of the moon, Mars and Venus. And 
our manned space flights have gone so well 
that some observers predict that we may be 
able to land two men on the moon as early as 
April or June of 1968. 


The same observers warn, however, against 


AT 
optimism about our position in the space 
race. They point out that there is no fat 
whatever in the Apollo Project that could 
absorb a serious blow to its midsection. For 
example, the destruction of a vital test fa- 
cility might make a manned landing on the 
moon by 1970 impossible. Nor can we relax, 
they say, if beating the Russians is impor- 
tant to us. Despite a lapse of more than a 
year between manned Soviet space flights, 
the Russians have achieved many feats essen- 
tial to a manned lunar mission, and achieved 
them first. 

They were first to soft-land a picture- 
taking package on the moon. They have 
fiown three ment in a spaceship; we have not. 
They were the first to achieve an approxi- 
mate rendezvous between two manned space- 
ships, And they did that in 1962. 

Finally, recent intelligence reports indicate 
that the Russians are working on a rocket 
that may be a third again as powerful as the 
biggest one we have under development. 
This should erase any doubts that some 
American space experts have had about 
whether the Soviets are really shooting for 
the moon. 

All of these factors figured significantly in 
the planning of five possible space programs 
that the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration outlined earlier this year to 
the House Committee on Science and 


“balanced” approach. 
The balanced pitch, which NASA seems to 
favor, calls for moving at less than maxi- 
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In addition, we might be able to start 
Umited use of Apollo hardware for 
activities unrelated to the moon project, 
One such “Apollo Applications” proposals 
calls for outfitting an Apollo Capsule with a 
special telescope that astronomer-astronauts 
could use to observe and Photograph the 
sun and stars from orbital vantage points 
above our earth’s murky atmosphere. An- 
other post-Apollo plan provides for using 
the orbiting spent stage of a moon rocket as 
a kind of satellite gym in which astronauts 
would have room to move around and work 
for much longer periods of weightlessness 
than is possible with existing equipment. 

Under the second budgetary approach, for 
a half-billion dollars more, we could do all 
those things and throw in a few more Apollo 
Applications projects near the earth. 

The third budgetary approach raises the 
yearly space ante another half-billion, to $6 
billion. That much would provide every. 
thing covered in the first two budgets and, 
beyond that, let NASA buy for the future, 
on a sort of layaway plan, certain long lead- 
time items, such as rocket engines that take 
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2 to 3 years to produce. Buying those 
things in advance would save much time and 
money if the nation decided later to set 
a major new national goal in space, such 
as a manned flyby of Mars in the late 1970's. 
High-level arguments over whether such a 
new goal should be established now have 
caused confusion in today's space planning. 
Among those who oppose setting any new 
goals at this time are Donald F. Hornig, 
chairman of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee; NASA Deputy Administrator 
and Democratic 


liam Fulbright of Arkansas and Paul Douglas 
of Ilinois. 

Dr. Seaman's objections are characteristic. 
He feels that we cannot commit the space 
program to anything like a manned mission 
to Mars when we do not know for sure that 
man can endure the 350 to 900 days of 
weightlessness that the round trip would 


Champions of a new national goal include 
Rep. Olin E, Teague (Dem., Texas), Wernher 
von Braun, who directs NASA's Marshall 
Space Flight Center in Huntsville, Ala. 
and—at least by implication—George E. 
Mueller, associate administrator of NASA's 
Manned Space Flight activity. 

Dr. Mueller said recently that the coun- 
try’s space program has lost much of the 
urgency it got from the Soviet launching of 
Sputnik I in 1957 and is also losing the in- 
ternal focus it received from the establish- 
ment of the moon goal in 1961. 

Besides inspiring the American public, 
Project Apollo's objective of a manned lunar 
landing by 1970 gave coherence to the entire 

program. It provided workers with a 

target to shoot at, a deadline for 

hitting it and a schedule by which to meas- 
ure progress. 

The chances are that the President won't 
set a major new goal in the 1968 budget and 
that space funds will be cut. If the slice 
isn't too big, the moon program won't suffer 
badly. But it will be hard far NASA to buy 
now for any new space goal that we set later. 

In any case, NASA will probably have to 
wait another year at least for more specific 
orders about what to do after getting to the 
moon—unless, of course, the Russians get 
there meanwhile. 

Joun A. OSMUNDSEN. 


Shorten the Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I have introduced an amendment to the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
Act of 1966 which was passed in the wan- 
ing moments of the 89th Congress as 
part of the so-called Christmas tree bill. 
My amendment would add a new limita- 
tion to the distribution of money from 
the fund set up by this act. Under this 
proposal no money would be distributed 
to political parties if their candidate for 
President or Vice President were nomi- 
nated more than 60 days before the day 
established for the selection of the elec- 
tors of President and Vice President. 

My amendment would reduce signifi- 
cantly the length of presidential cam- 
paigns—an objective I have continually 
sought to achieve since I first came to 
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Congress in 1959. It has been my ex- 
perience that support for shorter cam- 
paigns is at its peak shortly after a presi- 
dential election, but such support and 
interest rapidly dissipate as the memory 
of the grueling campaign fades. Con- 
sequently, the bills I have introduced in 
every Congress since 1960 have failed of 
passage. It is my hope that in an effort 
to improve and refine the controversial 
Presidential Campaign Fund Act in an 
off year I shall succeed in focusing pub- 
lic attention on our anachronistic cam- 
paign practices which constitute an ex- 
pensive, boring, unnecessary, and pro- 
voking imposition upon the public and 
an exhausting and shattering experience 
for the principal candidates. In so do- 
ing I hope to achieve by indirection what 
I have failed to accomplish directly for 
these many years—shortening the 
length of our vaudeville-circuit type of 
presidential campaign. 

I have notified Senator Lona of 
Louisiana, Democrat, the author of the 
Presidential Election Campaign Fund 
Act, of my proposed amendment and 
have requested consideration be given 
my proposal for parallel Senate action. 
I hope prompt consideration is accorded 
my amendment. 


Paul Peek Served Well 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD T. JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. JOHNSON of California, Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago California lost 
by retirement one of the outstanding 
supreme court justices ever to sit on the 
bench. Associate Justice Paul Peek, 
who now has retired, truly will rank 
among the greatest public servants in 
the history of the golden State of Cali- 
fornia. Justice Peek was a man of 
many talents. He served his State as a 
member of the assembly; he served the 
assembly as its speaker; he was secretary 
of State, and, subsequently, rose to the 
highest court of our State. 

Justice Peek, who I am proud to iden- 
tify as a good friend, was honored re- 
cently in an editorial published by the 
Sacramento Bee. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp I will have this article in- 
cluded at this point: 

PAUL PEEK Servep WELL 

It is unfortunate that Paul Peek of Sacra- 
mento has found it necessary because of 
health reasons to retire prematurely from his 
position as an associate justice of the State 
Supreme Court. 

Peek has served the court, and the citizens 
of the state, with outstanding ability and 
dedication. His contribution to the high 
court has helped make it one of the most 
progressive and respected state courts in the 

He was named to the Supreme Court by 
Gov. Edmund G. Brown in 1962 in recogni- 
tion of his brilliant service as a member of 
the 3rd District Court of Appeal in Sacra- 
mento for 20 years. Previously, he was sec- 
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retary of state and a member of the State 
Assembly, where he was elected speaker, 

Gov. Brown, in accepting Peek’s resigna- 
tion from the Supreme Court, had this to 
say: 

“Justice Peek has rendered most distin- 
guished service to the people of California in 
his long judicial career. His passion for 
Justice, his wisdom and his keen knowledge 
of the law will be keenly missed on the 
Supreme Court.” 

Peek deserves the gratitude of all the citi- 
zens of the state. The Bee wishes him a 
grand life of retirement. 


Rhodesia Is a Moral Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. In recent weeks, Mr. 
Speaker, important actions have been 
taken by the United Nations against the 
rebel Ian Smith regime of Rhodesia. The 
United States, as a permanent member 
of the U.N. Security Council, has con- 
curred in the decision to apply sanctions 
against the regime. 

Our Nation’s concurrence has come 
under attack from many quarters in the 
United States. Some criticisms have 
originated, as might be expected, with 
rightwing organizations or with racist 
groups who believe in subjugation of the 
majority of Rhodesian citizens by the 
white minority of 6 percent. 

But more disturbing, Mr. Speaker, 
have been the attacks on the U.S. posi- 
tion by rational, intelligent citizens and 
newspapers. These attacks, in my opin- 
ion, stem from the failure to understand 
the implications of the Smith regime or 
the misinterpretation of the events that 
have developed in Rhodesia since the un- 
Uateral declaration of independence in 
November 1965. 

The clearest and most consistently 
raised voice in defense of the U.S. posi- 
tion has been that of our Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Arthur J. Gold- 
berg. One of his most persuasive state- 
ments appeared in the Washington Post 
of Sunday, January 8. Following is the 
statement: 

RHODESIA Is a Morar Issue 

On Dec. 11 you published a letter from the 
former Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
criticizing United Nations action on South- 
ern Rhodesia, which received wide publicity 
and which was endorsed editorially by The 

Washington Post. With all deference to the 
distinguished Secretary, I must say that I 
respectfully dissent from his conclusions 
both as a matter of law and a matter of 
policy. 

In essence, Mr. Acheson argued that the 
United Nations has no jurisdiction to deal 
with the present situation in Rhodesia 
which he considers is entirely an internal 
matter. 

I consider the imposition of mandatory 
sanctions against Southern Rhodesia by hoe 
United Nations as an extremely important 
matter and one on which the American people 
deserve all the facts. Therefore, I should 
like to give a relatively full explanation 
taken by the United Nations and by our own 
government was both legal and wise. 
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NO CHARTER VIOLATION 
First, tt is argued that action on this issue 
by the U.N. involves a violation of Article 2, 
ph 7 of the Charter which reads: 
“Nothing contained in the present Charter 
shall authorize the United Nations to inter- 
Vene in matters which are essentially 
Within the domestic jurisdiction of any 
State or shall require the Members to submit 
uch matters to settlement under the present 
Charter; but this principle shall not preju- 
dice the application of enforcement measures 
Chapter VII.” 
fallacy of this argument can be seen 
When the facts involved in the Southern 
esia situation are tested against the lan- 
Guage of the Charter itself: 
esis is not a state“ and has not been 
as such by a single government or 
international organization. 
situation in Rhodesia is not 
c,” since it involves the international 
Tesponsibility of the United Kingdom under 
the Charter relating to non-self-governing 
territories. 
The action of the Security Council does not 
Constitute “intervention,” since the Council 
acted at the request and with the con- 
Currence of the legitimate sovereign, the 
Unitea Kingdom. 
Article 2, Paragraph 7, by its own terms, 
does not apply to the application of enforce- 
ment measures such as the mandatory eco- 


nomic sanctions imposed by the Council in 
this case. 


do- 


MINORITY RULE 


Second it is sometimes said that the 
United Nations action represents a denial of 
principie of self-determination. The 
Simple answer to this argument is that the 
Smith regime is not asserting the right of 
Self-determination for all the Rhodesian 
People but merely the right of 6 per cent of 
the Rhodesian people who are white to rule 
Over 94 per cent who are black. The refusal 
or the United Kingdom to recognize the 
egal seizure of power by a minority group 
On racial grounds, far from being a 
of self-determination, is an attempt 
to implement that objective for the Rhode- 
People as a whole. 
it is argued that the Rhodesian 
Situation poses no threat to international 
Peace Justifying the application of manda- 
tory sanctions. To this I must point out 
that it is the explicit prerogative of the Se- 
curity Council under Article 39 of the United 
Nations Charter to make a finding that there 
lu a threat to international peace and se- 
Curity, In the case of Rhodesia, the Security 
has reviewed the facts of the case 
made precisely such a determination. 
In doing so, the Council naturally bases its 
decision both on the existing situation and 
best estimate of what is likely to hap- 
in the future. Clearly, there are great 
violence already involved in the sup- 
of the fundamental rights of 94 
of the population in Southern Rho- 
and the danger to peace will obviously 
if some remedy is not found. 
it ls sometimes argued that sanc- 
cannot be applied against Rhodesia 
the threat to peace originates from 
African states. This argument over- 
looks the fundamental fact that the threat 
to peace inherent in the Rhodesian situation 
les in Rhodesia itself. 
OVERLOOKED ELEMENTS 
Finally, it is argued that the application 
80 Mandatory sanctions to Rhodesia consti- 
tes a dangerous and unacceptable prece- 
t for similar UN. action wherever 
tion of human rights may occur. 
argument overlooks a number of 
pements which are quite unique in the 
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Nessed an Illegal seizure of power by a small 
Minority on racial grounds bent on perpe- 
tuating the subjugation of the vast majority. 
Moreover, in this situation the sovereign 
Uthority with international responsibility 
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for the territory has asked the United Na- 
tions to take measures which will permit the 
restoration of the full rights of the people of 
this territory under the Charter. 

Law in the United Nations, as in our own 
society, is often developed on a case-by-case 
basis. We should analyze each action of 
U.N. political organs with due regard for the 
facts of each case and be careful of hasty 
generalizations. 

Moreover, each of the Permanent Members 
of the Security Council has the power to pre- 
vent the use of enforcement measures in 
other situations where it may deem them to 
be inappropriate. 

Aside from the legality of the action 
against Southern Rhodesia taken by the 
United Nations, the policy and moral reasons 
for doing so are compelling. It is important 
to think about this question carefully be- 
cause there has been much criticism from 
both sides—from those who urge that the 
Smith regime in Rhodesia be brought down 
by the use of force and from those who 
counsel a complete hands-off policy. Why, 
then, do we feel the Rhodesian crisis is so 
important that we take such a strong stand 
on it? 

THE MORAL ISSUE 

In the first place, one of the most basic 
issues involved is a moral one, that 18, to re- 
store the constitutional authority in order 
that all of the people of Rhodesia may join 
in determining their national future. Our 
country, founded on the proposition that all 
men are created equal—and currently en- 
gaged in a vigorous Nationwide program to 
make that equality real for our own Negro 
citizens—cannot honorably adopt a double 
standard on what is happening in Rhodesia. 
In addition, es a founder of the United Na- 
tions and a principal architect of the U.N. 
Charter, we have a special obligation to see 
that the Charter's provisions concerning 
human rights and self-determination are 
upheld. These provisions are not merely 
exhortations—they are solemn treaty obliga- 
tions. 

From a political standpoint, we have a 
practical interest in maintaining friendly 
relations with the newly independent coun- 
tries of Africa for whom this Rhodesian 
issue is of the highest importance. More- 
over, the success of a rebellion aimed at 
creating a new white minority state in south- 
ern Africa would inevitably harden the lines 
of political conflict and would tend to stir 
interracial violence on that continent. A 
failure to resolve the Rhodesian crisis with 
Justice to the African majority would inevi- 
tably strengthen the hand of extremism, 
violence, and racism in the heart of Africa. 
Such a prospect is not in the interest of 
African development and progress nor of 
world peace and security—nor is it in the 
interest of the United States. 

For all these reasons the United States, in 
dealing with the Rhodesian question, in- 
tends to remain true to Its best traditions— 
knowing that in so doing we also most effec- 
tively uphold our national interests. We 
shall continue to proceed step by step, 
weighing both the legality and the wisdom 
of each step as we go in the light of the situ- 
ation and of the United Nations Charter. 


Midstate and North Loup Projects 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DAVE MARTIN 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, today I 


have the great honor of introducing two 
bills for the authorization of both the 
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midstate and north loup projects in my 
great State of Nebraska. I believe most 
of my colleagues have realized my great 
interest in both of these projects as well 
as reclamation in general. These two 
projects have received very good local 
support in the State and community they 
will serve. Not only will they be of value, 
conservationwise, but will serve the en- 
tire agricultural economy of the State of 
Nebraska and the country. 

I sincerely hope that these projects 
can secure the necessary authorization 
in this fine new Congress. Both of the 
projects have undergone extensive re- 
view and study, and their feasibility fig- 
ures are among the best of any projects 
in the country at this time. Not only are 
they feasible, but their repayment figure 
is extremely high. I have long worked 
for fiscal responsibility and economy in 
our Government, and would not support 
these projects if they did not fit this 
criteria. 

So, Mr. Speaker, and colleagues, I ask 
your support for these two projects in 
this Congress. 


Successful Salinas Vocational Work 
Study Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much these days of programs to improve 
the lot of school dropouts and others in 
our society who for one reason or an- 
other are not equipped to compete ef- 
fectively from an economic standpoint. 

Regrettably, such efforts have shown 
all too few signs of success. 

The ultimate answer to the dropout 
problem, purely and simply, must be to 
eliminate it—by keeping our young suf- 
ficiently interested in, and challenged by, 
their schooling. 

A program being conducted by the 
Salinas Union High School District, Sa- 
linas, Calif., suggests that one means of 
maintaining student interest in educa- 
tional pursuits is to integrate their stud- 
ies with practical work experience op- 
portunities offered by private business 
firms in the community. 

Not every community or school district 
has such a competent and dedicated pro- 
gram director as Gordon Ray, of Salinas, 
but the work experience program he ad- 
ministers could be emulated by other 
is districts with immeasurable bene- 

Staff Writer Eric Brazil, of the Salinas 
Californian, described the vocational 
work experience program of Salinas High 
School at some length in an article ap- 
pearing in the November 28, 1966, edi- 
tion of the newspaper as follows: 

SPECIAL ASSIGNMENT: SUHS Districr Work 
EXPERIENCE PROGRAM Grows IN POPULARITY 
(By Eric Brazil, Californian Staff Writer) 

The course which is growing fastest In 


popularity with students in the Salinas Un- 
ion High School District is work. 
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It is as if the district built a better mouse- 
trap. Vocational Work Experience began as 
a 22-student pilot program last February, 
and it now has an enrollment of more than 
180. 

Student demand to enroll in the course, 
which uses Salinas’ entire commercial com- 
munity as its classroom, presently exceeds 
the supply of jobs for it. 

Vocational Work Experience is but one 
facet, albeit the largest one, of the district's 
increasingly comprehensive work experience 
education program. 

OTHER FACETS 


That program includes the Vocational Edu- 
cation Act (25 students) and neighborhood 
Youth Corps (65 students) projects, both of 
which receive federal financial assistance, as 
well as work training (35 students), a 100 
per cent private enterprise project for train- 
ing mentally retarded 

Gordon Ray coordinates the district's work 
experience from a tiny office in the music 
wing at Salinas High School. But he doesn’t 
warm the office chair much. He is a man on 
the go. 

Ray has been selling the program hard, 
and the business community, as well as the 
students, seem to be buying it. One hun- 
dred sixty employers are participating in the 
work experience program, and more are com- 
ing in. 

Vocational Work Experience is open to 
Junior and senior students over 15. Students 
work three to five hours a day at a minimum 
wage of $1.30 an hour. They receive five 
academic credits for each bloc of 180 hours 
of work. 

Trainee jobs fall into a variety of flelds, but 
the clerical and sales fields predominate. 

Students are referred to the work experi- 
ence program by vocational counselors at 
each of the district’s three high schools. And 
some of them just find out about the pro- 
gram on their own and inquire about it at 
Ray’s office, 

“TYPICAL” TRAINEE 

Ray finds that the typical student enroll- 
ing in work experience “has not had a great 
deal of academic success,” despite average 


if we can find the right job for him, he'll 
achieve success.” 

Ray attempts to fit students into jobs that 
will put them on the road to their ultimate 
vocational goals. 

One particularly good fit has North Sa- 


technician after he graduates from high 


And he finds the whole work experience “a 
lot of fun.” 


“THEY'RE DOING FINE” 
Lewis“ boss, Fred Kassing, who also super- 
vises another young work experience trainee, 
Paul Molinari, says that “as far as I'm con- 


says. And the 
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Ray views the job as “a classroom away 
from school teaching material we can’t du- 
Plicate at school. And the employer is the 
instructor in this class.” 

How, for example, could the schools go 
about duplicating a doctor's office class- 
room? Couldn’t be done. Therefore, Miss 
Georgia Flamos, a Salinas High School senior 
who has “always wanted to work in a doc- 
tor’s office,” is a work experience trainee in 
the office of optometrist Dr. Tracey O. Bea- 
gle. She is the receptionist now, and Dr. 
Beagle is planning to train her as a nurse's 
assistant. 

FEW FLUNK OUT 


Of all the work experience trainees Ray 
has placed in jobs so far, only four—count 
‘em—four have flunked out on the job. 
(Two of those have since been given a sec- 
ond chance on other jobs.) Ray says that 
“we haven't had a single youngster drop 
school since we started this program,” al- 
though the preprogram dropout potential 
among the trainees was quite high. 

The J. C. Penney Co. employs three work 
experience trainees at its Valley Center store, 
and assistant manager Joe Montgomery is 
one of the program's big boosters. (In fact 
he is a member of the high school district's 
16-man work experience education lay ad- 
visory committee.) “We think this program 
is excellent, As a matter of fact, we'd like 
to see it expanded,” Montgomery says. 

TEACHING ATTITUDE 


“We're happy to be the classroom if the 
kids really want to learn. But we won't 
have any truck with a kid who doesn't really 
want to put his heart into it,” Montgomery 
says. “Our first responsibility to these 
kids—even before we teach them any kind 
of skill—is to teach them responsibility and 
a good attitude toward holding a job.“ 

Ray believes that the full potential of the 
work experience program has not yet been 
attained. If the jobs materialize, “there 
could easily be 500 kids in the program next 
year,” he says. 

Besides, he says, “I feel that 90 percent of 
the kids in high school need some kind of 
work experience, whether it’s in our pro- 
gram or a job they find on their own.” 


She Could Be Lowell’s Most Traveled 
Woman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ' 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp the recent article in the Lowell 
Sun on Miss Florence Archibald, of 
Lowell, Mass., in note of her energy, her 
curiosity, and her desire and ability to 
share her experiences and knowledge 
with others. 

The cooperation born out of under- 
standing between nations cannot be by 
governments alone. Lasting cooperation 
must be based on understanding and 
communication between the peoples of 
a nation. In view of this, every indi- 
vidual becomes an ambassador of the 
United States, conveying our image 
abroad, gaining an understanding of 
other peoples, establishing a rapport, and 
transmitting this information back. 

Miss Archibald’s travels and activities 
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can only be a credit to her city of Lowell, 

her State, and her country. Our praise 

is due her, our thanks, and our best 

wishes for many more miles of adventure. 
The article follows: 

From the Lowell (Mass.) Sun, Oct. 29, 1966] 
SHE COULD Be LOWELL’S Most TRAVELED 
Woman 
(By Melvin Hayden) 


LOWELL.—Miss Florence Archibald, an age- 
less ex-schoolmarm who is retired only in the 
sense of being free from day-to-day routine, 
has the unqualified distinction of being 
Lowell's “most traveled woman.” Since 1924 
when she took her first trip—a journey to 
Labrador—she has literally gone to the four 
corners of the earth, visiting all six conti- 
nents and a countless number of countries. 

The former Lowell elementary school 
teacher, who parlayed a love for geography 
into an action-filled life of travel and adven- 
ture, last taught schol in 1952. She lives 
alone at 112 Fremont St., high-atop the city 
she served so faithfully for over 40 years; 
the city that she says has always beckoned 
her home from distant ports of call. 

Miss Archibald wanted to teach as early 
as she can remember from her childhood in 
Grafton, her birthplace. However, during 


rogative and changed to a business course. 
She later reversed that decision, her “natural 
call to teaching” leading her to Lowell and 
the state teacher’s college here. Following 
graduation, she went on to earn her master’s 
degree in education at Bridgewater State. 

The vivacious, blue-eyed, ex-teacher's in- 
terests are widespread and her friends and 
acquaintances are legion. She is currently a 
member of nine different clubs and still ap- 
pears frequently as a speaker before many 
groups. During these “informal talks,” as 
she prefers to call her speaking engagements, 
she often dons an appropriate native cos- 
tume from the large collection she has gath- 
ered on her trips. 

She's an avid collector. In addition to the 
post cards 
the world, diaries and 
photographs from all her trips, eight scrap- 
books and a truly impressive collection of 
more than 800 dolls brought home from each 
of the places she has visited here and 
abroad, 

The dolls all authentically costumed in 
native dress were made in each of the coun- 
tries they represent. There are dolls from 
Guatemala, Japan, France, Poland, Russia. 
China and from any other country you'd care 
to mention. Some represent historic figures, 
others are dressed befitingly for all occasions. 
And, in her American collection, there are 
dolls collected with cereal box tops, Raggedy 
Anns and dolls from colonial Virginia made 
from dried corn cobs and chunks of apple- 

In 1929 Miss Archibald made her first of 
many trips to Europe visiting eight seca aay 
on a schedule a cousin termed “a 
stunt.” Since that time she has twice an 
around the world; in 1959 on a tour of the 
Northern Hemisphere and in 1960 south of 
the Equator. 

During her 1959 world tour she included 
West Africa and the Mediterranean touch- 
ing such romantically-fabled ports as Dakar, 
Casablanca, Alexandria, Istanbul, Athens, 
Venice, Naples, Barcelona, Cadiz and Lisbon. 
While in Africa she made a 5,000-mile camera 
safari. 

A trip to South America was made in 
1939. Leaving New York by boat to Buenos 
Aires, via Havana, with stops in Montevideo, 
Rio de Janeiro, Trinidad and San Juan. 

Most of her voyages have been by boat 
but she's flown by jet to Russia, a second trip 
to that country in 1961, and has 
home to Lowell many times by air. Miss 
Archibald vividly recalls hearing ex-Premier 
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Khrushchev speak in public during her sec- 
Ond visit in 1962. 

Although she’s made scores of friends 

during her travels she now finds herself “too 

to correspond with all of them. She is, 
however, a prolific writer and keeps a record 
Of every letter she writes. 

-Miss Archibald’s “not saying” what her 
future travel plans are. There are few 
Places in the world she hasn't seen. But 

g her desire “not to sit around and 

Tust since retirement“ it wouldn't be too 

to get a post card one day soon 

from some far off land that has again stirred 
this lively lady's soul of adventure. 


Rubber Footwear Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
Thave reintroduced my bill to reverse the 
Department's action of Feb- 
Tuary 1966 adopting new and lower 
guidelines for the tariff evaluation of 
Tubber-soled footwear. 
During the past year I have sought 
tive and legislative remedies 
to this action which is economically in- 
Jurious to the rubber-soled footwear in- 
dustry. As chairman of an ad hoc con- 
Fressſonal committee set up by Speaker 
McCormack in response to the revision 
of the ASP guidelines, I have met with 
Treasury Department and Tariff Com- 
Mission officials, I have written to the 
President and I have testified before 
Tariff Commission hearings and investi- 
gations. Thus far my efforts have not 
Met with success. 

At the present time the President has 
before him the results of a Tariff Com- 
Mission hearing which was conducted in 
September 1966 and at which I testified. 
The purpose of this hearing was to deter- 
mme the economic impact on the do- 
Mestic rubber footwear industry of the 
Conversion of the American selling price 
basis of evaluation and the reduction of 

newly converted rates of up to 50 


t. 

In December 1966 I wrote President 
Johnson in regard to the decision he 
Will make on the basis of these hearings. 
I urged the President's support to pre- 
Yent any further reduction of tariffs on 
low-wage foreign imports of rubber- 
Soled canvas footwear. Also I notified 
Members of the ad hoc congressional 

ttee of my letter to the President 
and I am grateful for the support I have 
received from them. 
t The economic well-being of the rubber 
zoeteear industry is of concern to me, 
Or thousands of workers in my district 
are dependent upon it for their liveli- 
hoods. Above and beyond this, I am 
Concerned with preventing unilateral 
tariff concessions by the United States 
. are violative of the spirit and the 
oo of the Trade ExpansiorAct of 

I believe domestic industry should be 
Protected from the unfair competition of 
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low-wage foreign imports. I invite my 
colleagues who are of like mind to file 
bills similar to mine and ask support of 
my bill which will reverse an administra- 
tive action which unilaterally reduced 
the tariff on imported rubber footwear 
by 35 percent. 


Tribute to Hon. Victor L. Anfuso 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I was 
deeply saddened at the sudden passing of 
one of our most beloved and admired 
former colleagues, the Honorable Victor 
L. Anfuso, of New York. Although I was 
not privileged to serve in the Congress 
with this distinguished Member, his con- 
tributions to this august body and to the 
committees on which he so ably served 
are matters of record. I am sure all of 
us who knew Victor join me in expressing 
deepest heartfelt sympathy to his wife, 
Frances, as well as their children. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following editorial 
which appeared in the New York Times 
on December 20, 1966: 


CIALIST From Brooklyn Was ELECTED In 

1962 TO STATE SUPREME COURT 

State Supreme Court Justice Victor L. 
Anfuso, an Italian immigrant who shined 
the shoes of some of the people he later rep- 
resented in Congress, died of a heart attack 
late Wednesday night. He was 61 years old 
and lived at 25 Clark Street in Brooklyn. 

Justice Anfuso, who served in the House of 
Representatives for five terms before his 
election to the Supreme Court in 1962, be- 
came ill while attending a private meeting at 
the Warwick Hotel. 

The police of the West 54th Street station 
administered oxygen, but Justice Anfuso was 
pronounced dead about 35 minutes after he 
was stricken at 11:15 PM. 

Justice Anfuso, a baldish, heayyset man 
with a thin black mustache, was a Demo- 
crat who had been backed by the Liberal 
party in each of his Congressional campaigns. 

VICTIM OF REDISTRICTING 

In 1962, when the State Legislature's Con- 
gressiona] redistricting law combined most 
of his Eighth District with the 14th District, 
he agreed to step down in favor of another 
Democrat, John J. Rooney. But he left the 
House with a heavy heart. 

“I'll always be a Congressman,” he told 
a friend recently. 

Even while no longer in the Congress, he 
continued to appear at civic and social func- 
tions in his old constituency. For both old 
friends and new he always had a supply of 
ballpoint pens inscribed: “A gift from your 
Congressman, Victor L. Anfuso.” 

As a Congressman, he always made it a 
point to be available to his constituents from 
the Greenpoint, Williamsburg and Ridgewood 
sections of Brooklyn. Although he always 
stressed in his political speeches that he 


Poles—his popularity among the large Ital- 


All 


lan electorate made him unbeatable during 
his campaigns for Congress. 

Mr. Anfuso was first elected to Congress 
in 1950, when he upset Representative Jo- 
seph L. Pfeifer in what had been a safely 
Republican district. He served on the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees and 
Was instrumental in obtaining a salary in- 
crease for posta] workers in 1951. 

But his first stint in the House was short- 
lived. He was forced to withdraw after serv- 
ing only one term because a reapportion- 
ment of Congress eliminated his Brooklyn 
district in 1952. 


A LIBERAL VOTING RECORD 


In one of his first acts as Mayor, Robert P, 
Wagner named him a magistrate in 1953. 
Mr. Anf uso served on the bench for less than 
a year, however, resigning to run again for 
Congress. He defeated Eugene L. Renne, a 
Republican, and captured the Eighth Con- 
gressional District seat that he was to oc- 
cupy for three more terms. During his 
tenure, Mr. Anfuso voted regularly along 
liberal Democratic lines. 

In 1955, this Congressman from a district 
eriss-crossed by sprawling factories, freight 
terminals, lumber yards and low-rent public 
housing, was appointed as a member of the 
House Agriculture Committee—a post usu- 
ally reserved for members from agricultural . 
communities. 

Mr. Anfuso was eager about the appoint- 
ment, however, because he believed that 
farmers and city consumers knew too little 
about one another. At his instigation, a 
consumers study subcommittee was set up 
in 1957 to study the high cost of living and 
seek ways to prevent further rises. 

While in Congress, he also served on the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics and 
on the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. He was chairman of the subcom- 
mittee on International Cooperation and 
Security and was a Congressional adviser to 
the United States Representative on the 
United Nations Committee on Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space. 

STUDIED FOOD SURPLUSES 

Mr, Anfuso was also a member of delega- 
tions to North Atlantic Treaty on 
parliamentary conferences in Paris and 
served as & member of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations’ Food and 
Agriculture Organization Conference in Rome 
in 1956. The following year he was sent on 
a special mission by the House Agriculture 
Committee to study stockpiling and disposal 
of American food surpluses in Europe and the 
Middle East, 

He was one of the first members of Con- 
gress to say that he thought that Fidel 
Castro was under Communist influence. He 
advocated an open foreign policy so that the 
world could know where the United States 
stood and thus make no miscalculation lead- 
ing to war. He was an opponent of colonial- 
ism and favored improved United States re- 
lations with Latin America. 

Victor L’Episcopo Anfuso was born on 
March 10, 1905, in Gagliano Castelferrato, 
Sicily, the youngest of five children. When 
he was 9, his father, a shoemaker, died, and 
the family immigrated to the United States. 
The Anfusos found an apartment above a 
saloon at Flushing Avenue and Morrell Street 
in Williamsburg. Mr. Anfuso was to live in 
this neighborhood for most of his life and 
to represent it in Congress. 

Young Victor began to shine shoes to help 
his family make ends meet, but he was soon 
stopped by a truant officer. “The officer ex- 
plained that here kids have to go to school,” 
Mr. Anfuso recalled many years later, “So 
I worked after school.” 


Despite the long hours he devoted to earn- 
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salesman in his brother's furniture store 
while attending Brooklyn Law School at 


night. 

Rejected by the draft in World War II, he 
was specially trained by the Office of Stra- 
tegic Services and sent on a mission to Italy 
for which he later received the Distinguished 
Service Medal of the Veterans Association. 
After the war, he served as special assistant 
commissioner of immigration and naturali- 
gation for the Justice Department. 

Surviving are his widow, the former Fran- 
ces Stallone; three sons, Francis, Joseph and 
Victor L., Jr., and two daughters, Miss Diana 
Aufuso and Mrs, Marianina Vaughan. 

A funeral service will be held on Saturday 
at 10 AM. at St. Joseph’s Roman Catholic 
Patron Church, 185 Suydam Street, Brooklyn. 


Lowell Priest Staggered by Peru Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for publication in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the Boston Herald 
article of December 30, 1966, on the ex- 
periences and impressions of Rev. Wil- 
liam Pearsall of Lowell, Mass., at present 
pastor of the parish of Cristo Rey in 
Peru under the auspices of the Society of 
St. James the Apostle. 

Foreign aid alone cannot solve the 
problems of people in poverty-stricken 
areas of developing countries. The guid- 
ance, both spiritual and social, which is 
being undertaken by people such as 
Father Pearsall is part of the vital effort 
of private groups and individuals to es- 
tablish a rapport with other nations and 
to work for progress and social welfare, 
a prerequisite for any meaningful politi- 
cal or economic stability. These efforts 
should be encouraged and expanded, 
particularly in the Southern Hemisphere. 

Both Father Pearsall's own admirable 
efforts and the significance of the prob- 
lems he faces are cause enough to bring 
this to the forefront for our recognition 
and attention. 

The article follows: 

LOWELL PRIEST STAGGERED BY PERU POVERTY 
(By Jim Morse) 

This is the eighteenth article in a series 
on the activities of the Society of St. James 
the Apostle in South America, 

Curnore, Prrv.—"I couldn't understand 
It.“ recalled the Rev. William Pearsall of 
Lowell. “The night I arrived in Chimbote a 
year ago I attended a church processional. 
The people carried a candle in one hand and 
a stick in the other. I'd never seen anything 
like it before. 

“I asked one of the other priests what the 
sticks were for, and that’s when I found out 
what this place is like. The sticks,’ I was 
told, ‘are to use in beating off the dogs.“ 

WORST BARRIADAS 

Fr. Pearsall is the pastor of the parish of 
Cristo Rey (Christ the King), which is made 
up of the worst barriadas in this Isolated sea- 
port city north of Lima. 

“The poverty of my parish staggers the 
imagination,” he says. There are some peo- 
ple who are actually starving. We do all we 
can, but it isn't enough. The dogs travel in 
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packs at night, and when they're hungry, 
they go mad. The sticks are necessary. 

“If there isn't enough food for the people, 
there certainly isn’t enough for the dogs. 
They get the left-overs, but there is seldom 
anything to leave over.” 

Fr. Pearsall's parents are Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam Pearsall of 179 Baldwin St., Lowell. A 
brother, Paul, lives in Dracut, Mass., and his 
sister, Elizabeth, is Mrs. Raymond Kinch of 
Somerville, N.J. 

A husky, ruggedly-built man, Fr. Pearsall 
came to Peru eight years ago after serving 
at St. Joseph's parish in Wakefield and St. 
John Chrysostom parish in West Roxbury. 

“I spent six years in the Andes working 
with the Indians,” he says, “and this assign- 
ment in Chimbote is far different. There 
was poverty in the mountains, of course, but 
there was also fresh air and room to move 
around. Here the people—thousands of 
them—are packed into these dirty, filthy 
barriadas, with whole families living in one 
miserable little room. 

LOOKING RACK 


“Looking back over the weeks and months, 
I can see progress. But we won't be able to 
accomplish our goal for years to come. 
There's too much to do... to many changes 
to make . . too much for these people to 
learn in a short time. 

“But the point is, we are making progress. 
We are helping. There are 12,000 people 
living in my parish. m out here all alone. 
One man can’t change things overnight. 
But changes for the better are being made. 

“I have a medical clinic, and a doctor 
comes out twice a week and a dentist once 
a week. And we distribute surplus food 
mostly flour and powdered milk—sent to us 
from the States.” 

Fr. Pearsall considers his assignment as 
a personal challenge. 

“The cards are stacked against these peo- 
ple,” he explains. “Without our help, they 
are destined to be among life’s losers. They 
move down here from the Andes at the rate 
of about 50 a week looking for jobs and a 
chance to send their children to school, And 
most of them end up in one of the barriadas 
within my parish. 

“They throw up a straw hut in about two 
hours, and that’s their home. Then begins 
the dally battle of survival against hunger 
and disease. The people aren't trained in 
their religion. It's hard to convince them 
that they should attend Mass every Sunday. 
They don't have the hope that a strong faith 
helps to provide.” 

One of the barriadas in Fr. Pearsall’s parish 
is called the Villa Maria (House of Mary). 
As he walked the sandy streets wearing a 
short-sleeved white shirt open at the neck, 
children and adults yelled, “Padre” as they 
saw him ap and hastened to shake 
his hand, pat him on the back, and tell him 
their problems, 

“They all have problems," he said. I wish 
we could do more. But I hate to think what 
would happen if we weren't here to do any- 
thing at all.” 


Lindsay Hoben 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 
Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the Nation’s outstanding newspa- 
permen, Lindsay Hoben, passed away 
January 8, 1967. Only recently retired 
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as editor of the Milwaukee Journal and 
vice president of the Journal Co., Mr. 
Hoben had been associated with that pa- 
per since 1926. A pronounced liberal, Mr. 
Hoben guided the Journal's editorial pol- 
icy in the best of Wisconsin's progressive 
tradition. An internationalist, Lindsay 
Hoben was a strong advocate of the 
United Nations. 

I call to the attenton of my colleagues 
an editorial which appeared in today's 
edition of the Washington Post com- 
menting on the fine career and meaning- 
ful contributions of Lindsay Hoben. 

LINDSAY Hosen 


Lindsay Hoben, who died last Sunday in 
Milwaukee, spent his journalistic career on 
The Milwaukee Journal, retiring as its edi- 
tor on January 1. That career was a tribute 
to his own abilities and a commentary on 
the traditions of the great newspaper that 
he led. He was one of a group of news and 
editorial executives from which the Milwau- 
kee paper has drawn its leadership for years. 

To find the genius and talent attuned to 
the paper’s traditions of independence and 
objectivity it has seldom had to go beyond 
the limits of its own news and editorial 
rooms. Generally, it has found no other 
school in which newspaper talent as well 
suited to the Journal's requirements could 
be found. 

Hoben's 40-year career on the Journal saw 
profound changes in the world, in America 
and in the region which the Journal has 
served. The paper and its editors moved with 
the times and changed policies, methods and 
equipment to keep up with them, but its 
Principles have remained constant. The 
posture of stern and unbending independ- 
ence well suited Hoben's own character and 
impulse. In the integrity of the Journal, 
Hoben and the newspaper's four other great 
editors, have a fitting memorial. No profes- 
onal newspaperman could wish for a better 

0. 


Red Challenge on the High Seas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend to the attention of our 
colleagues the following article by Helen 
Delich Bentley, which appeared in the 
eee Sun of Sunday, January 1, 
1967. 

It is an excellent presentation of the 
critical situation facing our merchant 
marine and points up the need for a 
strong merchant marine policy: 

Rep CHALLENGE ON THE HIGH SEAS: RUSSIA'S 
CRASH SHIPBUILDING PROGRAM THREATENS 
AMERICA'S SUPREMACY 

(By Helen Delich Bentley) 

Recently the Russians issued a four-para- 
graph release announcing the signing of a 
contract with Poland for 45 “sea vessels” 
totaling 554,000 deadweight tons. No bally- 
hoo accompanied the announcement because 
the Soviet Union has become accustomed to 
massive ship contracts in ite pursuit to cap- 
ture the ocean trade routes of the world. 

That one contract is equal to the total con- 
struction of merchant-type vessels in the 
United States. On December 1, the United 
States had 45 merchant vessels totaling 
648,387 tons on order. Even adding this 
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country’s oceanographic, survey and research 
Vessels, plus the cutters and towboats, the 
total would be raised only to 80 with a 773,000 

till far less than the contracted 
600 Soviet ships with a tonnage of some 
7,000,000. 


Maritime authorities in the West concede 
that the Soviet Union is succeeding in achiev- 
her goal and soon will have a merchant 
fleet large enough to wage successfully a 
military hot war or an economic cold war. 


RUSSIA MOVING UP 


Only last month, Jane’s Fighting Ships, the 
accepted authority on maritime affairs, 
Warned in its 1966-1967 report that the So- 
viet Union has moved up behind the United 
States as the world’s second naval power 
and is pressing Japan for fifth place in the 
merchant marine field. 

Jane's cites the leaders as; Britain, 21,- 
530,264 tons; the United States, 21.527.349; 
N 1 Norway, 15,641,498; Ja- 
Pan, 71, 5 
9,500,000. 157, and the Soviet Union 

However, Jane’s does not state that a large 
Portion of the United States’ tonnage fig- 
ures consists of reserve fleet ships which will 
never sail In fact of the 1,308 ves- 
sels considered attached to the reserve fleet, 
509 are scheduled for scrap. 

2 By 1969, the Russians likely will have 
500 merchant ships and the United States 
2 650 — unless there is a drastic change 

Policy, 

WARNING TO CONGRESS 
In A 


— 85 ugust the House of Representatives 
warned that without a policy change 
halt ae deterioration of the American 
Marine, this country in the near 

future may have to depend on Russian mer- 
a t vessels to haul raw materials to Amer- 


een is not as far-fetched as it sounds when 
ing analyzes how the Soviet Union is start- 
the growth of its merchant shipbuild- 
ships Sens now, ad example, it has 606 
er construction com or 
the Pnited States, eee ae 
e largest trading nation of the world, 
ape United States should be concerned about 
fine ee of its goods to and from 
* 8 see dr attention 1 5 
evoted Washington. 
ee hand, this factor dominates Rus- 
amare year ended, the Soviet Union had 
or 2 to transport 75 per cent 
the 7 n commerce, This compares to 
ber cent figure of the foreign com- 
merce of the United States being trans- 
ore American- flag bottoms. 
August a House Merchant Marine sub- 
e te Warned that Russia's program is 
N total superiority on the sea, not 
e the t ie naa put also 
, Oceanography, and e Navy. 
ae subcommittee concluded that “the 
sai Reside maritime policy already has 
acy at ong way toward achieving suprem- 
$y un, sea and unless effectively challenged 
this e free world, can be expected to achieve 
— 2 objective well before the 
the century.” 


Sasi ls the third congressional warning 

5 that the Soviet Union is plan- 

but dominate the sealanes of the world, 

heed th think Americans have failed to 
e danger lying behind the threats. 

yev, the Soviet Minister of 

Ra Merchant Marine, recently reported that 

countries bt now call at 600 ports in 91 

es, only 13 of which are Communist. 


Fifty-one of the 
nati vi 
and 27 m ons are underdeveloped 


All evidence points to the fact that the 
ted pme Policy of the USSR. is commit- 
development, maintenance and ex- 

pable sara a merchant marine, ca- 
ation, accelerating Russian world domin- 
Primary considerations for this mar- 
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itime growth are: A determination to have 
its freight-carrying capacity in overseas trade 
to keep up with its economic growth to earn 
needed foreign exchange; to dispense with 
the use of foreign tonnage; to control the 
freight rates and to solidify and expand its 
foreign alliances. 

Some of the Western world steamship lead- 
ers have expressed concern in recent months 
as they have observed how the Communists 
have slowly been taking control of a certain 
segment of the charter market, hinting at 
rate-setting, and holding clubs over the heads 
of the Free World shipowners. The latter 18 
fearful of not complying with the Soviet de- 
mands because they might be squeezed out 
of business by the manipulated market. 

Particular significance should be focused 
on the fact that the emergence of the Soviet 
Union as a major maritime power is no ac- 
cident. Indications point to a carefully laid- 
out plan by the Soviet Union to extend its 
merchant marine control into all oceans of 
the world since World War II and especially 
since the Korean conflict. 

SOVIET 5-YEAR PLAN 

In 1946, the Soviet merchant fleet con- 
sisted of 488 ships, aggregating 1,851,675 
deadweight tons. Two-fifths of that ton- 
nage consisted of lend-lease vessels. Im- 
mediately the Russians began building up 
their shipyards and Navy, assigning merchant 
ship construction to foreign yards. How- 
ever, the Soviet merchant fleet was so old 
that it had dwindled to 432 vessels of 1,- 
797,000 deadweight tons by the time the Ko- 
rean war began. 

But by 1953, it was evident that the So- 
viets had changed their whole approach and 
had a plan under way to revitalize their mer- 
chant marine. 

The first maritime five-year plan was in 
effect. By 1958, that plan had boosted the 
Russian tonnage by 30 per cent from 2,- 
000,000 to 3,600,000 tons. Obviously pleased, 
the Russians plunged right into a seven- 
year program to accelerate the increase. 

Instead of doubling their merchant fleet 
as the leaders had hoped, the Soviets did 
even better—boosting it by 175 per cent in 
the seven years. And so in 1965, another 
five-year plan for sea transportation devel- 
opment was worked out for the 1966-1970 


According to an article in Izvestia last 
October, Bakayev said. “. . . Several years 
ago, the merchant marine operated at a 
loss, amounting to many millions of rubles 
a year. Funds and again funds were need- 
ed to buy equipment, spare parts and other 
items for the fleet, ports and ship repair- 
ing plants, to pay for loans to the Gosbank, 
wages and many other numerous needs. It 
became necessary to dig deeper and deeper 
into the Government pocket. 

MERCHANT FLEET 

“It became evident, however, rapidly de- 
veloping foreign trade needed a multiple in- 
crease of sea transportation—but how to do 
it profitably? The administration of sea 
transportation was reorganized. The man- 
agement of the fleet, ports, ship repairing 
plants, other enterprises and local organiza- 
tions of sea transportation was concentrated 
in united, composite economic subdivisions, 
steamship lines, which were given great au- 
thority to solve all problems of the activity 
of their subordinated subdivisions. It was 
decided that the ministry would not inter- 
fere with the daily economic lives of the 
steamship lines.” 

The Soviet Union’s merchant fleet already 
exceeds that of the United States in numbers, 
although its total tonnage is less. 

In July, 1965, it was said that the Rus- 
sian total was 1,227 merchant ships, of 8,500,- 
000 deadweight tons, compared to the United 
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States privately owned fleet of 882 totaling 
13,507,000 deadweight tons. 

If the projected 10,000,000 tons are added 
to the U.S.S.R. fleet by 1971, Soviet superior- 
ity over the United States in the merchant 
ship field will be substantial. 

The major difference is that the impressive 
shipbuilding program the Soviet launched 
more than a decade ago has never diminish- 
ed. In fact, it has accelerated, while the 
United States has not had a major ship- 
building program since World War II. 
More startling figures along these lines 
are: 
United States shipyards began 1966 with 
41 merchant ships on order. At that time, 
the Soviets had 464 merchant ships over 
1,000 gross toms on order. By September, 
1966, the figure had been increased to 51 for 
the United States and 561 for the Russians. 
And by November 30, the Russians had 
Jumped to 606 and the United States to 41. 

In 1965, the Soviet fleet received 129 ships 
totaling 1,200,000 deadweight tons, while 
only 16 vessels of 234,550 deadweight tons 
were delivered to the United States fleet. 

Of the 1,754 ships (46,745,685 deadweight 
tons) under construction or on order 
throughout the world on January 31, 1966, 


‘Russia had nearly 25 per cent of the number 


and 10 per cent of the tonnage—442 totaling 
4,212,302 tons. 

The United States wasn't even included in 
the listing of the top nations in a leading 
British trade Journal, 

COMPARATIVE OUTLAY 


In 1965, the U.S.S.R. spent more than $600,- 
000,000 for new ship construction, while the 
United States spent less than $150,000,000. 
Even worse, this year, the United States is 
spending about $16,000,000, while the Rus- 
sians are approaching the billion-dollar fig- 
ure. 

Because all Russian shipyards are filled to 
capacity with naval construction plus some 
of its own merchantmen—and those of some 
Greek shipowners—the Soviet Union has 
given contracts to yards throughout the 
Communist and free world: 

Not only is the Russian merchant fleet 
ove! that of the United States in 
size, but more significant is the fact that 
80 per cent of the Soviet shipping fleet 18 
less than ten years old while more than 80 
per cent of the American merchant marine 
is more than 20 years old—with twenty 
years being considered the economic life of 
a ship. In other words, operating Russian 
ships not only outnumber the United States 
already by several hundred, but are at least 
a generation younger. 

Those who have studied the rapid growth 
of the Russian mercantile fleet cite that 
country as using its strengthened maritime 
position to further its political objectives. 

“The Soviets recognize that the merch- 
ant marine ls a major instrument of power,“ 
the House subcommittee declared. 

“The 1,200 ships of the Soviet merchant 
fleet deliver military supplies 
from missiles and patrol boats, to hand 
grenades and machineguns. They deliver 
fuel for industry and for tanks. They celiv- 
er trucks and roadbuilding equipment to 
develop inland transportation networks. 
They deliver prefabricated factories, tractors 
and combines. Soviet ships carry military 
troops and scientific and industrial advisers 
to far continents. Ofttimes they return with 
students. 

INCREASE IN TRADE 

“Soviet passenger liners also are being 
used to collect the hard currency of wealthy 
European and Canadian tourists.“ 

Bakayev, who can be described as s 
“czar” because of his complete control of 
the merchant marine, justifies the rapid 
growth by pointing out that from 1955 to 
1965, the turnover of Soviet foreign trade 
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increased 2.7 times, while the tonnage of 
the Soviet fleet increased 2.5 times. 

The Russians are well aware of the pro- 
paganda value of having their flag fiying 
from as many ships in as many foreign 
ports as possible. When the Soviets help a 
country like the United Arab Republic build 
the Aswan High Dam, they ship all of the 
200,000 tons of equipment and building ma- 
terials to that nation aboard Soviet-embla- 
zoned merchant ships so there is no doubt in 
the minds of the Arabs as to the source of 
the cargoes. 

The prime recipient of Soviet cargoes of 
international assistance are essentially 
Ghana, Nigeria, Congo, Liberia, Sierra 
Leone, and Guinea—all of which depend 
also on the Soviet fishing fleets for their 
fish. To these and many other countries, 
Soviet tankers and freighters deliver pe- 
troleum, cement, steel prefabricated factor- 
ies, textiles, tractors, combines. and other 
farm equipment, trucks, cars. bulldozers, 
lumber, and books—to build dams, high- 
ways, harbors, manufacturing plants, 
farms, timber mills, skyscrapers and libraries. 

There is never any doubt who is supplying 
this assistance to these backward nations 
because of the always-present Soviet flag. 
What a different attitude from that in the 
United States where there is constant chafing 
to have air move on Panamanian, 
Liberian, or flags of other foreign countries— 
any but American? 

The crash shipbuilding program permits 
the U.S. S. R. to use more and more of its own 
ships to transport the international assist- 
ance cargoes, as well as the military items 
to satellites. In recent years, the Soviet 
Union used its own merchant ships to deliver 
arms—ranging from bombs to patrol boats— 
to North Vietnam, Cuba, Egypt, Syria, India 
and several nations in Latin America and 
Africa. 

BARGAINING POWER 

As the Russian fleet expands and is able 
to dominate the sealanes to a large extent, 
it is believed that the fleets of some other 
nations will be squeezed out. As their fleets 
vanish or are unable to compete with Soviet 
freight rates, the Russians would be in a 
position to force that country or those coun- 
tries to seek the services of Communist-block 
shipping. The danger of such dependency 
would be that the Communists could with- 
hold ocean freight services from any nation 
out of favor with Soviet policies or could jack 
the rates up to make them prohibitive. 

An example of how the Soviets will be able 
to manipulate the markets occurred in 1961, 
when the Soviets sold oil to new nations at 
prices between 10 and 20 per cent below 
world market prices, undercutting Western 
suppliers in traditional markets. 

Proof of the careful planning and calcu- 
lation behind the maritime growth of Russia 
over a long-range period is the fact that they 
are training more than 200,000 officers and 
men at the Leningrad Institute of Trans- 
portation, the Odessa Maritime Academy 
and in many other maritime schools within 
Russia, all, of course, operated by the Rus- 
sian Government. 

And the U.S.S.R. is developing every tech- 
nology possible towards improving the ships 
and their construction. The Soviets are said 
to be operating the world’s first remote- 
controlled vessel, the Inzhener A. Pustoshkin, 
between Russian river ports without a crew. 

All of their vast armada coming off the 
shipways will be automated, as is the freight 
flow and the selection of ships for scheduled 


It can be said that as the Red flag envel- 
ops the seven seas, the Soviets use that flag 
and those ships to the best possible advan- 
tage—better than any other maritime- 
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Dedication of Dickey Chapelle Memorial 
Dispensary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. FRANCES P. BOL TON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me real joy to call attention to any 
woman who has made a special contribu- 
tion to the lives of others or in any way 
has made us proud to be a woman. So 
today I would like to extend my remarks 
to include a statement made by Lt. Gen. 
Lewis W. Walt, commanding general of 
the 3d Marine Air Facility, at the dedi- 
cation of the Dickey Chapelle Memorial 
Dispensary in Vietnam on November 4, 
1966: 

A year ago today, not far from here, the 
world lost a dedicated and professional com- 
bat correspondent—and American fighting 
men lost a true friend. 

For more than twenty years, Dickey Cha- 
pelle could be found where the action was: 
Iwo Jima, Lebanon, Hungary, Cuba, Quemoy, 
India, Laos, the Dominican Republic, and 
finally South Viet Nam. 

Mr. Jim Lucas has spoken this morning 
about Dickey Chapelle from his correspond- 
ent's point of view. She was a professional 
from any point of view—highly respected by 
her contemporaries, her readers, and by the 
men whom she accompanied into battle. The 
front lines were her beat. 

It is difficult to say just when the mutual 
romance and respect between this reporter 
from Milwaukee and the American fighting 
man began. Perhaps it was aboard a hospi- 
tal ship off Okinawa or on the black beaches 
of Iwo Jima. But wherever it had its start, 
it compelled her to travel the world over to 
be with our fighting men and to tell the story 
of what they were doing. 

She wore baggy utilities—a jauntly set 
jungle hat—and a perpetual smile. She was 
half the size of the Marines she followed into 
combat, until she spoke; then suddenly she 
grew in stature, speaking with the author- 
ity of a combat veteran—which, of course, 
she was. 

When this frail looking woman showed up 
on the front lines, tough veterans would 
shudder. Who was going to take care of 
her they wondered. 

Forget that I'm a woman,” she would say. 
“I'll lug my own stuff and ask no favors.” 
And she was true to her word. She asked 
no quarter, and would have been offended 
had it been offered. 

As General Krulak noted shortly after her 
death, “The Marines are a fraternity, and if 
a woman can belong to a fraternity, Dickey 
Chapelle managed to do it.” 

Never complaining, determined always to 
carry her share of the load, ever enthusiastic, 
the ability to convey the reality of 
film and paper in a degree seldom 
She had a deep-seated feeling for 
people and events. She showed no fear and 
had a total disregard for her personal safety. 

For twenty years her life was one of being 
with the fighting men and telling their story 
to the world. 

It is most fitting that we here today 


misery. 
For this facility is, by its very nature, 
dedicated to overcoming the physical ravages 
of war and disease and pestilence. 
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Today marks a beginning—for this building 
is only the central portion of a dispensary 
that will eventually grow to encompass a 
44-bed facility. 

Built by the 9th Engineer Battalion, the 
dispensary will serve our Vietnamese friends, 
staffed by both Vietnamese and American 
medical personnel. It has been made possi- 
ble by funds which have been pro 
through CARE and donated by friends of 
Dickey Chapelle. 

Anyone who met Dickey Chapelle could not 
forget her. Her willingness to involve her- 
self with the crises of our time showed a 
rare spirit. As a result, thousands of Amer- 
icans at home lived closer to our men in 
Viet Nam and came to know the struggle for 
dignity and freedom of the Vietnamese 
people. 

She had dinner at my quarters the day 
before she was killed. Several of my officers 
and myself had a wonderful evening listen- 
ing to her tell of her many experiences with 
our Marines. As she left my quarters that 
evening, she mentioned she was going out 
on patrol the next day. I told her to keep 
her head down and not to take chances. She 
said, “When the time comes for me to go, I 
want it to be on a patrol with Marines.” 
And that’s the way it was. 

And so we dedicate this building to the 
memory of Dickey Chapelle—combat corre- 
spondent, patriot, and humanitarian. 


The Middle Ground in Dealing With the 
Vietnam War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, we 
have no more painful and difficult a prob- 
lem before us than the war in South 
Vietnam. 

On the one hand, it is clear that an all- 
out military victory in the classical sense 
is impossible and, on the other hand, un- 
conditional and immediate withdrawal of 
our forces from Vietnam is unthinkable. 

As the 90th Congress convenes, we must 
find a middle ground for our thinking 
about an ultimate solution to the costly 
conflict in Vietnam. 

Mr. Walter Lippmann, in a column 
that appeared in the January 3, 1967, 
Washington Post, has suggested such a 
middle ground. 

Mr. Lippman says that there is hope 
only in a negotiated compromise, but 
warns that a compromise cannot be ne- 
gotiated so long as the President is placed 
in the false dilemma of victory or de- 
feat, win or no win, go up or get out. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include Mr. Lippmann’s column in the 
Recorp at this point: 

On Gore Ir ALONE 


(By Walter Lippmann) 

The outlook for the new year could be 
brighter if in talking about the war we 
could get rid of the idea that the country is 
confronted with the sharp choice between 
winning or losing the war, between uncon- 
ditional and immediate withdrawal and the 
unconditional surrender of the enemy. These 
absolute choices are easy to talk about. But 
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they represent a fatlure to think at all. 
They hide the real problem and make it 
ble. 

The real problem is to find some middle 
ground between a South Vietnam which must 
remain indefinitely under American occu- 
pation and a South Vietnam under the di- 
rect domination of North Vietnam. There is 
no hope that the activists in the North and 
in the South of Vietnam can ever agree to 
the permanence of the American military 
Presence in South Vietnam. The North Viet- 
namese, on the other hand. can have no hope 
that the United States will withdraw its 
forces and throw the regime in South Viet- 
nam to its enemies. There is hope only in 
& Negotiated compromise 

The compromise can, however, not be 
negotiated so long as the President is placed 
in the false dilemma of victory or defeat, 
Mn or no-win, go up or get out, withdrawal 
or knock-them-out. To be asked to choose 
between these absolute and extreme poli- 
dies is to have to choose the impossible, the 
unteal—among various forms of nonsense. 

There is on one extreme the notion that 
the American forces can be forced to with- 
draw, either because they are defeated in 
battle or because the American people grow 
Weary of the battle. M. Jean Sainteny, who 

known Ho Chi Minh longer and has 
Seen him more recently than any Westerner, 
says that North Vietnam may be suffering 
the illusion that American forces in 

t though stronger than the French 
orces were in the Fifties. will follow the 
Same. course down to defeat. If Ho Chl 
Minh thinks this, he is entertaining a very 
dangerous illusion. The American military 
bower cannot be defeated by any Asian army 
that can be mobilized and equipped. The 
er erican army can stay in South Vietnam 

til it is deliberately withdrawn under a 
Negotiated settlement. 

x But while the Americans cannot be de- 
Sated, it does not follow that they can win. 
Who are able to wreck a house com- 
Pletely and effectively are not often the 
Same men who can bulld a new house, The 
extremist hawks are well represented by the 
Chairman of the House Armed Services 
Committee, Mr. Mendel Rivers who wants 
“to flatten Hanoi and let world opinion 
& kite." If men like him prevail— 
und unfortunately they have been increas- 
ingly on the ascendant since 1965—we shall 
Worse trouble than we are in now. 
Mendel Rivers view, which is the 
jog of the Air Force, is important be- 
use the President, though protesting and 
We dns has again and again yielded to it, 
can afford no illusions about the con- 
ae of taking this absolute course. If 
Uunila untry presents itself as uniquely and 
tary foran z, entitled to use. unlimited mili- 
force in Vietnam, it will Isolate itself 
among the nations of the world, 
Rivers thinks that all that this 
.. other nations will make 
write editorials and march in 
— He knows little of the 


ed as we see in history, the forma- 
8 a coalition to contain its militancy. 
is where things have been pointing 


— 1268: that is where they will go if we 
1 that we can use our weapons and 
gnore world opinion, 
— 57 Self-righteous use of military power 
Stute Just as dangerous to the United 
tates as it has proved to be before in the 
history of nations. The out and out mili- 
tarist power 


ignorant men. They know no 
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they are talking about. If they have their 
way we too, like the militarists of the past, 
shall find that fear of our power and distrust 
of purposes will bring about an alignment of 
the nations against us, 


Compulsory Unionism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave previously granted, I 
should like to include in the RECORD a 
copy of my address delivered to the 
students of the law school of Duke Uni- 
versity on December 14, 1966, on the 
subject of compulsory unionism. The 
speech follows: 

Is the right to hold a job a privilege of 
citizenship? Does the individual citizen 
have the right under the Constitution to 
choose his own occupation, trade or profes- 
sion? Under the Constitution can a man’s 
right to earn a living be limited by a re- 
quirement that. he join a labor union or 
pay. dues to a labor union? Does the range 
of constitutionally protected civil rights in- 
clude the right to work? 

These are questions that were raised in 
both the Senate and the House in the last 
session of Congress in connection with the 
effort to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the section which reserves to 
the states the power to enact Right to Work 
laws. 

Although Congress turned back the effort 
to repeal section 14(b) it left these larger 
questions unanswered. But they cannot 
remain unanswered much longer. Compuls- 
ory union membership obviously denies cer- 
tain individual liberties, and time is long 
overdue for a judicial determination of the 
Constitutionality of this denial. 

Before getting into these questions, let us 
first take a brief look at the historical devel- 
opment of the right to work issue. 

It comes as a surprise to many people that 
for the first 150 years of our country’s exist- 
ence there was no such thing as federal labor 
law. Not until 1926 when Co passed 
the Railway Labor Act did the federal gov- 
ernment take any direct action toward regu- 
lating labor or employment. relations. 

Prior to that the only expression of a fed- 
eral labor policy occurred in 1914 when Con- 
gress enacted the Clayton Act amendments 
to the Sherman antitrust law. Written Into 
the Clayton Act was a clause to the effect 
that “nothing in the antitrust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and opera- 
tion of labor organizations nor shall 
such organizations or the members thereof 
be held to be illegal combinations or con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade under the anti- 
trust laws.” This provision was included in 
the Clayton Act because the Supreme Court 
decision in the Danbury Hatters’ case (Loewe 
v. Lawlor, 204 U.S. 274 (1908)) construed a 
labor union boycott of an employer's prod- 
ucts as unlawful under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. 

The Railway Labor Act came about because 
of the great number of disputes in the Rail- 
road industry after World War I which dis- 
rupted transportation of goods in interstate 
commerce. Its purpose was to provide a 
procedure for settlement of such disputes 
and to prevent rail carriers from interfering 
with efforts of their employees to form and 
join labor unions. The central policy of 
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the Railway Labor Act was expressed in the 
statement in section 2, Fourth, that: 

“Employees shall have the right to organize 
and bargain collectively through represent- 
atives of their own choosing.” (45 USC. 
sec. 152, Fourth) 

Nothing was said in the Act about the right 
of employees to refrain from joining or form- 
ing labor unions, and within a short time the 
Railroad Brotherhoods became worried about 
the possibility that workers could be coerced 
by the carriers into joining company 
dominated and controlled unions. As a 
result the unions requested that Congress 
amend the Rallway Act to include a pro- 
hibition on any form of compulsory unioniem 
agreements. In accordance with this request 
Congress in 1934 amended section 2, Fourth, 
to read: 

“It shall be unlawful for any carrier to 
interfere in any way with the organization of 
its employees, or to influence or coerce 
employees in an effort to induce them to join 
or remain or not to join or remain members 
of any labor organization, or to deduct. from 
the wages of employees any dues, fees, 
assessments or other contributions payable 
to labor organizations,” 

It is thus an historic, tf somewhat ironic, 
fact that organized labor itself was the first 
to insist upon incorporation of the right to 
work principle in a federal labor statute. 
The Railway Brotherhoods later reversed 
themselves, however, as will be seen in a 
few moments. 

Until the year 1935 workers in industries 
other than the Railroad industry had no 
federal law to protect their g 
activities or their efforts to obtain collective 
bargaining rights from their employers. All 
this was changed with the enactment in 1935 
of the Wagner Act, officially known as the 
National Labor Relations Act, which was the 
first comprehensive federal labor statute. 
It was at this point that the right to work 
controversy had ita 

This new statute was frankly designed to 
encourage the formation of labor unions and 
to strengthen their bargaining position with 
employers, The Act made it unlawful for an 
employer to interfere with organizational 
activities of employees or to refuse to bar- 
gain with a union representing employees. 
One of its most important features was the 
provision that a union chosen by a majority 
of employees in a bargaining unit had the 
exclusive right to represent all workers, un- 
ion and non-union alike, in the 
unit. Coupled with this was the provision 
in section 8(3) which permitted union agree- 
ments requiring all workers in the unit to 
belong to the union and pay union dues, 

Armed with this extraordinary privilege of 
exclusive representation, and the concurrent 
right to demand agreements requiring all 


estimated high of seventeen million in the 
next 10 years, and swelled their treasuries 
with a ten-fold increase in dues payments, 
initiation fees and other types of assess- 
ments. How many of the newly acquired 
“members” were forced into the unions un- 
der compulsory union shop and closed shop 
contracts is impossible to determine, but 
conservative estimates place the figure at 
three million. If this is a correct estimate 
it means that dues and fees paid by these 
three million unwilling captives would be in 
the range of two hundred million dollars a 
year. 

Emboldened by their success the unions 
began pushing their demand for compulsory 
unionism harder and harder and, as might 
be these efforts did not go unno- 
ticed by the American public, particularly 
those members of the public who were un- 
willingly forced to pay union dues. In re- 
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sponse to the public reaction a number of 
states, beginning in 1944, adopted laws 
prohibiting compulsory unionism. The first 
such law was adopted as an amendment to 
the Florida Constitution in 1944 (Florida 
Constitution, Article I, section 12). Other 
states quickly followed suit and there are now 
19 states with Right to Work laws on their 
books? Most such laws are very concise and 
simple in their language. North Carolina, 
for example, has a statute which reads: 

“The right to live includes the right to 
work. The exercise of the right to work 
must be protected and maintained free 
from undue restraints and coercion, It is 
hereby declared to be the public policy of 
North Carolina that the right of persons to 
work shall not be denied or abridged on 
account of membership or non-membership 
in any labor union or labor organization or 
association.” (Section 95-78, General Sta- 
tutes of North Carolina). 

Eleven of these state right to work laws 
were in force at the time Congress adopted 
the Taft-Hartley Act amendments to the 
National Labor Relations Act in 1947, and 
in order to eliminate any doubt as to the 
effect the federal law would have upon such 
state laws Congress wrote into the Taft- 
Hartley Act the now famous section 14(b), 
which expressly provides that nothing in the 
National Labor Relations Act “shall be con- 
strued as authorizing the execution or ap- 
plication of agreements requiring member- 
ship in a labor organization as a condition 
of employment in any State or Territory in 
which such execution or application is pro- 
hibited by State or Territorial law.” 

Efforts of labor lobbyists to get this sec- 
tion repealed have been repeatedly rejected 
by Congress in every session since 1947. 
Even the 89th Congress, with overwhelming 
majorities of liberals in both houses, refused 
to repeal 14(b). The obvious reason for 
this is that the American public is not will- 
ing to accept the idea of compulsory union- 
ism, and every opinion poll taken in recent 
years shows that practically all segments of 
the public, including rank and file union 
members, are opposed to the idea of forcing 
a man to join a union or pay dues to a union 
in order to keep his job. There are, however, 
31 states in which compulsory union shop 
agreements are fully enforceable. Also, com- 
pulsory union shop agreements are enforce- 
able in the railroad and airlines industries 
in all 50 states because the Rail Brother- 
hoods were successful in 1951 in pushing 
through Congress an amendment to the 
Railway Labor Act (section 2, Eleventh) 
which nullified the union shop ban previ- 
ously written into the Act in 1934 at the 
request of the Railroad unions. 

This brings us to the point of today's 
discussion, namely, whether compulsory 
unionism infringes any of the individual 
civil rights guaranteed by the Bill of Rights 
of the United States Constitution. More 
specifically does: (1) compulsory unionism 
so deprive a man the right to make his own 
choice in joining or declining to join a par- 
ticular group as to violate his freedom of 
association guaranteed by the First amend- 
ment; or (2) does the use of compulsory 
union membership dues for the furtherance 
of political and ideological causes violate his 
freedom of speech guaranteed by the First 
amendment; or (3) does forced membership 
in or support for a particular group violate 
his privacy as teed in the Ninth 
amendment; or (4) does forced extraction 
of membership dues and fees deprive him of 
property without due process of law? These 
are all questions that are being raised by 
serious Constitutional scholars, and it is 
quite timely to take a close look at them. 


1 Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, 
Georgia, Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, North Carolina, North Dakota, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia and Wyoming. 
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However, let us first dispose of the main 
argument made by union spokesmen in de- 
tense of compulsory unionism, the so-called 
“Free Rider” argument, The premise of this 
argument is that since a union chosen by a 
majority of employees in a bargaining unit is 
required under the National Labor Relations 
Act to bargain for all employees, union and 
non-union alike, in the unit, it is only fair 
that each employee in the unit be required 
to pay his share of the costs of collective 
bargaining. 

While this argument may have a super- 
ficial plausibility it can be readily refuted 
by pointing out, first, that the requirement 
for bargaining for all employees in the unit 
was not thrust upon the unions. On the 
contrary, they zealously sought to have this 
requirement written into the law because it 
gives them the special status of exclusive 
representation. Secondly, the “free rider“ 
argument would be valid only if the dues 
money was used by the union exclusively for 
collective bargaining. The fact is, however, 
that only a small fraction goes toward the 
costs of collective bargaining, and the major 
portion of it is used for a multitude of pur- 
poses not related to collective bargaining 
such as lobbying, political contributions, and 
promoting various ideological and sociolog- 
ical causes. This is where the problem of 
forced payment of union dues becomes most 
acute. For example, some large unions such 
as the United Automobile Workers contribute 
very heavily to the support of the NAACP, 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, Students For a Democratic Society 
and other groups agitating for causes rang- 
ing from Negro rights to the Filthy Speech 
Movement at the University of California. 
Suppose a member of the union does not 
favor such an expenditure of his dues money. 
Perhaps he doesn't agree with the objectives 
of the NAACP and SNCC; what can he do 
about it? The answer is that he can do 
nothing immediately about it because if he 
refuses to pay his union dues he will be fired 
from his job. The question, then, is whether 
this forced support of social causes and 
political candidates, infringes his constitu- 
tional freedoms guaranteed under the Bill 
of Rights. 

The Supreme Court has on a number of 
occasions declared that an individual’s right 
to hold a job Is a constitutionally protected 
right. This was first decided in the case of 
Cummings v. Missouri, 71 US. 277 (1866) in 
which the Supreme Court invalidated a pro- 
vision in the Missouri Constitution under 
which a Catholic priest was fined for per- 
forming his religious functions without tak- 
ing a prescribed oath. The court held that 
the state could not impose such a restriction 
because: 

“The theory upon which our political in- 
stitutions rest is, that all men have certain 
inalienable rights—that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness; 
and that in the pursuit of happiness all 
avocations, all honors, all positions, are alike 
open to everyone, and that in the protection 
of these rights all are equal before the law.” 

In many decisions following the Cum- 
mings case, the court struck down state im- 
posed restrictions on the occupations of 
Chinese laundrymen, railroad men, teach- 
ers, and Japanese fishermen. In 1915, the 
right to work was declared to be plain and 
self-evident principle of American Constitu- 
tional Law by Justice Charles Evans 
Hughes in Truax v. Raich, 239 U.S. 33, hold- 
ing that a state may not deny to foreign 
born residents the ordinary means of earn- 
ing a livelihood. As therein stated: 

“It requires no argument to show that the 
right to work for a living in the common oc- 
cupations of the community is of the very 
essence of the personal freedom and op- 
portunity that it was the purpose of the 
[Fourteenth] amendment to secure.” 

The Supreme Court of Florida expressed 
the principle very well in Carpenters District 
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Council v. Miami Chapter, Associated Gen- 
eral Contractors, 55 So. 2d 794 (Fla. 1962) in 
which the court stated: 

“The right to work is equivalent to the 
right to eat and the right to eat and provide 
Taimant for his dependents is man’s most 
dominant urge. In a free country like ours 
such a right should not depend on one’s 
race, color, the lodge, craft, church or other 
organizations to which be belongs. Such 3 
requirement is contrary to the spirit of our 
institutions, the basis on which our demoo- 
racy was founded and every impulse of the 
forefathers who gave it existence. I can 
think of nothing more out of harmony with 
true Americanism. Membership in one’s 
lodge, craft or church may be a means of 
enlarging spiritual, cultural and physical 
assets but to make his bread depend on craft 
or church membership would be the worst 
species of anti-Americanism.” 


The American Civil Liberties Union simi- 
larly supported the right to work principle 
in an amicus curiae brief filed in Wilson v. 
Loew’s, Inc., 26 CCH Lab. Cases at 168,600 
(1954), a case challenging the action of 4 
group of movie studios in blacklisting the 
famed “Hollywood Ten“ writers who had re- 
fused to answer questions of a congressional 
committee as to their Communist party con- 
nections. In that brief, the ACLU pointed 
out that: 

“The right to work is a human right, a 
personal right, a constitutional right; and 
the opportunity to earn a living cannot be 
unjustly withheld from a man without doing 
violence to the constitutional guarantees 
protecting his life, liberty, property and as- 
suring him equal protection of the law.“ 

Since there thus seems to be wide agree- 
ment that the right to hold a job in the oc- 
cupation of one's choice is within the range 
of the protections intended by the Bill of 
Rights, let us examine how compulsory union 
membership deprives a worker of his constl- 
tutional rights. 

First, it is an infringement upon his free- 
dom of association which the First Amend- 
ment seeks to protect. Freedom of associa- 
tion, it has been held, is a composite right 
derived from freedom of speech, freedom of 
assembly and the freedom to petition enu- 
merated in the First Amendment. To the 
extent that compulsory unionism requires 4 
worker to make a choice between joining 
the union or losing his job he is thus lim- 
ited in his freedom of association. The right 
not to join a union is a necessary corollary 
of the right to Join, for without a right not 
to join there can be no such thing as a right 
to join. Freedom rests on choice and wheré 
choice is denied freedom does not exist. In 
its decision in Board of Education v. Bar- 
nette, 519 U.S. 624 (1943) the Supreme Court 
recognized that there are affirmative and 
negative sides t^ constitutional Iberties in 
upholding the right of members of a rell- 
gious sect to refuse to join in the oath 
allegiance to the flag. The court specifically 
pointed out that freedom of speech carries 
with it a freedom to remain silent, and that 
it makes no difference that the majority of 
the people favor the particular restriction or 
limitation. “The very purpose of the Bill of 
Rights,“ the court said, was to withdraw 
certain subjects from the vicissitudes of po- 
litical controvers;, to place them beyond the 
reach of majorities and officials and estab- 
lish them as legal principles to be applied bY 
the courts. One's right to life, liberty and 
property, to free speech, a free press, 
of worship and assembly, and other funds 
mental rights may not be submitted to vote, 
they depend on the outcome of no elections. 
This would seem to dispose of the union ar- 
gument that when a majority of the workers 
ir. a bargaining unit vote for a comp 
union shop the minority must accept thé 
results of the “democratic” process. 

In Santa Fe Railroad v. Brown, 80 Kan- 
sas 312, 102 Pac. 459 (1909) the Supreme 
Court of Kansas said: 
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“It would seem that the liberty to remain 
Silent is correlative with the freedom to 
Speak. If one must speak, he cannot be 
Said freely to speak.” 

The Su Court of Maine in Pappas v. 
Stacy, 116 A. 2d 497 (1955) held that pick- 

by three restaurant employees who 

Were union members for the purpose of 
forcing the employer to make the other 27 
non-union employees join the union in- 
the freedom of association of the 
non-union employees. As stated by the 


“Freedom to associate of necessity means 
as well freedom not to associate.” 

Labor union have themselves relied very 
heavily on the principle of freedom of as- 
Bociation to protect their right to engage 
in organizing activities and to resist state 
laws which placed limitations upon such or- 

activities. For example, in Thomas 

Y. Collins, 323 U.S. 516 (1945), the Supreme 

reversed the conviction of R. J. Thom- 

as, an organizer for the United Automobile 

Workers, for failure to comply with a Texas 

te which required the licensing of 

organizers. In arguing Thomas’ case, 

union lawyers contended that this l- 

requirement infringed the freedom 

Of association teed under the First 

Amendment. The Supreme Court agreed in 
the following language: 

“It was not by accident or coincidence 
that the rights to freedom in speech and 
Press were coupled in a single guaranty 
With the rights of the people peaceably to 
assemble and to petition for redress of griev- 

All these, though not identical, are 
They are cognate rights, and 
united in the First Article's 


the 


. 
“There is some modicum of freedom of 


Out its length and breadth, which no State, 
all together, nor the Nation itself, can 
Prohibit, restrain or impede.” 

Having thus recognized the right to or- 
Eanize workers into unions as part of the 
Protected freedom of association under the 
Tust Amendment, it must follow that the 
Tight not to join a union isan corol- 
of the right to join, for without a right 
to join there can be no such thing as a 
t to join. Freedom rests on choice, and 
ere choice is denied freedom is destroyed 


tg rough compulsory unionism, the worker 
also deprived of his freedom of action and 
Speech. It is well known to everyone that 
acti unions have for many years been 
ve in politics and have played a very 
important role in election campaigns of 
Members of Congress, of state legislators, 
State Officials, and local city and county offi- 
cials. The union chiefs make no apologies 
this. They assert that it is their right 
sure that those elected to public 
Ofice are sympathetic towards the aims and 
Purposes of labor unions. Large armies of 
Union staff personnel are assigned to work in 
campaigns at the precinct level, in 
Betting out the vote for union-endorsed can- 
didates, and in publishing union newspapers 


ae Other publications devoted to promoting 
rived candidates. And union funds de- 


from membership dues and fees are lib- 
Mally distributed to such candidates, 
does this leave the individual worker 
Tequired to pay his dues and fees 
the union as a necessary condition to 
his job? Is he not thus compelled to 
bute money to election campaigns for 
tes he opposes, and support with his 


may have no sympathy? And, if 
2 What is the effect upon bis dee ee 
Wee Protected liberties? These questions 
Cours resented to the United States Supreme 

in Railway Employees Dept. v. Hanson, 
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351 U.S. 225 (1956), and International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists v. Street, 367 U.S. 740 
(1961) but In each of these cases the court 
ducked the constitutional issues. In Hanson 
the court took the position that the record 
did not disclose sufficient information re- 
specting the use of union dues money for 
political purposes, but in rendering judgment 
for the unions stated that if in a later case 
“the exaction of dues, initiation fees, or as- 
sessments is used as a cover for forcing 
ideological conformity or other action in con- 
travention of the First Amendment, this 
judgment will not prejudice the decision in 
that case.” 

The Street case which came before the 
court a few years later did clearly show that 
the union dues were used for enforcing po- 
litical and ideological conformity. This case 
had originated in Georgia and came up from 
the Georgia Supreme Court (215 Ga. 27, 108 
S. E. 2nd 796 (1959) on a finding that: 

“(5) The funds so exacted from plaintiffs 
and the class they represent by the labor 
union defendants have been, and are being, 
used in substantial amounts by the latter to 
support the political campaigns of candidates 
tor the offices of President and Vice President 
of the United States, and for the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States, opposed by plaintiffs and the class 
they represent, and also to support by direct 
and indirect financial contributions the po- 
litical campaigns of candidates for State and 
local public offices, opposed by plaintiffs and 
the class they represent. The said funds are 
so used both by each of the labor union de- 
fendants collectively and in concert among 
themselves and with other organizations not 
parties to this action through associations, 
leagues, or committees formed for that pur- 
pose. (6) Those funds have been and are 
being used in subtantial amounts to propa- 
gate political and economic doctrines, con- 
cepts and ideologies and to promote legisla- 
tive programs opposed by plaintiffs and the 
class they represent. Those funds have also 
been and are being used in substantial 
amounts to impose upon plaintiffs and the 
class they represent, as well as upon the gen- 
eral public, conformity to those doctrines, 
concepts, ideologies and programs.” 

In spite of these findings the Su- 
preme Court, in a series of five split decisions 
refused to rule on the constitutional ques- 
tions presented and concluded only that use 
of union dues money for these purposes was 
contrary to the intent of Congress in 
the Railway Labor Act. The appropriate 
remedy, the court held, would be to leave it 
to the union to refund to the protesting 
employees such portion of their dues as 
represented the proportionate amount the 
union used for political purposes. On this 
basis the case was sent back to the Georgia 
courts, which then proceeded to direct the 
defendant unions to produce their books and 
records in order that a determination might 
be made as to the amounts spent on political 
action. The unions violently resisted such 
order, and after four years of additional legal 
maneuvers proposed that as an alternative 
to producing their books they would refund 
all dues previously paid by plaintiffs and 
would relieve plaintiffs of all future obliga- 
tions to pay dues under the compulsory 
union shop agreements. Plaintiffs, weary of 
the expense and effort of more than eleven 
years of litigation, accepted this proposal 
and a stipulation was entered on Decem- 
ber 19, 1964 dismissing the case. 

Justices Black and Douglas vigorously pro- 
tested the fact that the court refused to 
face the constitutional questions presented 
in Street. In a sharp dissent Justice Black 
stated: 

“There can be no doubt that the federally 
eanctioned union-shop contract here, as it 
actually works, takes a part of the earnings 
of some men and turns it over to others, who 
spend a substantial part of the funds so re- 
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ceived in efforts to thwart the political, eco- 
nomic and ideological hopes of those whose 
money has been forced from them under 
authority of law. This injects federal com- 
pulsion into the political and ideological 
processes, a result which I have supposed 
everyone would agree the First Amendment 
Was particularly intended to prevent and it 
makes no difference if, as is urged, political 
and legislative activities are helpful adjuncts 
of collective bargaining. Doubtless employ- 
ers could make the same arguments in favor 
of compulsory contributions to an associa- 
tion of employers for use in political and 
economic programs calculated to help collec- 
tive bargaining on their side. But the 
argument is equally unappealing whoever 
makes it, The stark fact is that this Act of 
Congress is being used as a means to exact 
money from these employees to help get votes 
to win elections for parties and candidates 
and to support doctrine they are against. 
I this is constitutional the First Amednment 
is not the charter of political and religious 
liberty its sponsors believed it to be.” 

Justice Douglas, not known for his hos- 
tility to organized labor, writing a separate 
opinion in the same case had the following 
to say: 

“The collection of dues for paying the 
costs of collective bargaining of which each 
member is a beneficiary is one thing. If, 
however, dues are used, or assessments are 
made, to promote or oppose birth control, to 
repeal or increase the taxes on cosmetics, to 
promote or oppose the admission of Red 
China into the United Nations, and the like, 
then the group compels an individual to sup- 
port with his money causes beyond what gave 
rise to the need for group action. . I think 
the same must be said when union dues or 
assessments are used to elect a Governor, a 
Congressman, a Senator, or a President. It 
may be sald that the election of a Franklin 
D. Roosevelt rather than a Calvin Coolidge 
might be the best possible way to serve the 
cause of collective bargaining. But even 
such a selective use of union funds for po- 
litical purposes subordinates the individual’s 
First Amendment rights to the views of the 
majority. I do not see how that can be done, 
even though the objector retains his rights 
to campaign, to speak, to vote as he chooses. 
For when union funds are used for that pur- 
pose, the individual is required to finance 
political projects against which he may be 
in rebellion,” 


Justice Black prophesied in his dissent 
“The constitutional question raised in this 
case ... is bound to come back here soon 


majority would find compulsory unionism in 
any of its forms contrary to the express and 
implied constitutional guarantees of individ- 
ual liberty. The recent trend of the court's 
decisions in civil rights cases has so vastly 
expanded the safeguards of the First, Fifth, 
and Fourteenth Amendments that it is al- 
most inconceivable that the court could now 
fail to include the right to work within their 
protection. 

Of particular interest in this connection 
is the recent discovery of the Ninth Amend- 
ment as a reservoir of individual rights not 
expressly or impliedly covered elsewhere in 
the Constitution, This short and heretofore 
obscure amendment reads, “the enumeration 
in the Constitution, of certain rights, shall 
not be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people.” In a very recent 
decision of the Supreme Court, Griswold v. 
Connecticut 381 U.S. 479 (1965), three of the 
judges, including the Chief Justice, found 
that this clause protects a wide range of 
individual rights not expressly mentioned 
in the first eight amendments. Justice 
Goldberg, writing for himself, the Chief Jus- 
tice and Mr. Justice Brennan, stated that: 
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“The concept of liberty protects those per- 
sonal rights that are fundamental, and is 
not confined to the specific terms of the Bill 
of Rights. . The language and history of 
the Ninth Amendment reveals that the 
Framers of the Constitution believed that 
there are additional fundamental rights pro- 
tected from governmental infringement, 
which exist along side those fundamental 
rights specifically mentioned in the first 
eight constitutional amendments.” 

The Griswold case involved a challenge to 
the constitutionality of a Connecticut 
statute which made dissemination of birth 
control devices a criminal offense. Two of- 
cers of the Planned Parenthood League of 
Connecticut were convicted in a state court 
under this statute, and their conviction was 
affirmed by the Supreme Court of Errors of 
Connecticut. State v. Griswold, 151 Conn. 
544, 200 A. 2d 479 (1964). On appeal, the 
Supreme Court of the United States reversed 
the conviction on the ground that the statute 
infringed the penumbral“ protection of in- 
dividual privacy contained in the Bill of 
Rights, The majority opinion, after citing 
a number of cases dealing with the protected 
freedom of association, stated: 

“The foregoing cases suggest that specific 
guarantees in the Bill of Rights have penum- 
bras, formed by emanations from those guar- 
antees that help give them life and sub- 
stance. The right of association contained 
in penumbra of the First Amendment is one, 
as we have seen... . The Fifth Amendment 
in its Self-Incrimination Clause enables the 
citizen to create a zone of privacy which the 
government may not force him to surrender 
to his detriment. The Ninth Amendment 
provides that the enumeration in the Con- 
stitution of certain rights shall not be con- 
strued to deny or disparage others retained 
by the people.“ 

Expanding on this application of the Ninth 
Amendment, as a residue of rights not other- 
wise referred to, the separate opinion written 
by Justice Goldberg stated; 

“In determining which rights are funda- 
mental, Judges are not left at large to decide 
cases in light of their personal and private 


notions. Rather, they must look to the . 


traditions and collective conscience of our 
people to determine whether à principle is 
so rooted there as to be ranked as funda- 
mental. The inquiry is whether a right in- 
volved is of such a character that it cannot be 
denied without violating those fundamental 
principles of liberty and fustice which le 
at the base of all of our civil and political 
institutions.” 

This language of Justice Goldberg is 
strikingly applicable to the right to work. 
There can be little question that the right of 
a man to work to earn a living for himself 
and support his family is so deeply rooted in 
“the traditions and collective conscience of 
our people . . as to be ranked as funda- 
mental.” 

Can it not be argued, however, that the 
Constitution is intended only to protect the 
citizen against government action affecting 
such rights, and that labor unions in en- 
forcing union shop agreements are acting 
purely in a private capacity? Can it not be 
said that while such union conduct may re- 
sult in an actionable tort it la not prohibited 
by the Constitution because it is neither 
an act of the state nor the federal govern- 
ment, nor of any other governmental entity? 
As stated in Teague v. Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen, 127 F. 2d 53 (6th Cir, 1942): 

"Private parties acting upon their own 
initiative and expressing their own will, how- 
ever else they may offend and their acts give 
rise to justiciable controversies, do not 
thereby offend the guarantees of the Con- 
stitution.” 

Surely if one private citizen by coercion or 
restraint prevents another private citizen 
from exercising his freedom of speech or any 
other constitutionally protected right, there 
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is no basis for invoking the Constitution as 
against the tortfeasor. Does not this apply 
as well to labor union efforts to enforce 
compulsory membership? 

The answer is No. The authority which 
unions have to enforce compulsory unionism 
derives from a legislative act of the federal 
government, the National Labor Relations 
Act, which expressly authorizes union shop 
agreements. Moreover, the entire scheme 
of regulation contained in the National 
Labor Relations Act is directed toward en- 
couragement of unionization and collective 
bargaining, and by giving unions the ex- 
traordinary status of exclusive bargaining 
representative, this Act has created and 
perpetuated the conditions under which 
unions may enforce compulsory unionism. 
As stated by the Supreme Court in Amer- 
ican Communications Association v. Douds: 

“When authority derives in part from Gov- 
ernment's thumb on the scales, the exercise 
of that power by private persons becomes 
closely akin in some respects to its exercise 
by Government itself.” 

In the Hanson case referred to above the 
Supreme Court stated: 

“If private rights are being invaded it is 
by force of an agreement made pursuant to 
federal law which expressly declares that 
state law is superseded. In other words, the 
federal statute is the source of power and 
authority by which any private rights are 
lost or sacrificed. The enactment of the fed- 
eral statute authorizing union shop agree- 
ments is the governmental action on which 
the Constitution operates, though it takes 
a private agreement to invoke the federal 
sanction.” 

Although the Supreme Court in the Han- 
son case was dealing only with the union 
shop provisions of the Railway Labor Act, 
similar reasoning can be applied to the union 
shop provisions of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act. It is equally true that a union 
shop agreement entered into pursuant to 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act has “the imprimatur of the federal 
law upon it.” Moreover, the exclusive bar- 
gaining status which unions are given under 
the Act is the principal source of their power 
to demand and enforce union shop contracts. 
The value of this “exclusive” status to unions 
was well summarized by Professor Archibald 
Cox of the Harvard Law School when testify- 
ing before the Senate Labor Subcommittee 
in 1959. As expressed by Professor Cox: 

“Labor unions enjoy their present power 
by virtue of Federal statutes, chiefly the 


National Labor Relations Act. Other volun- 


tary associations are different in two re- 
spects: (1) they lack the statutory power of 
a union ted as a bargaining repre- 
sentative; (2) no other voluntary associa- 
tion has as much power over an individual's 
livelihood and opportunities or over the rules 
governing his daily life. The union bulks 
much larger in the life of a worker than a 
corporation In the affairs of a stockholder.” 

A direct solution to the problem would be 
for Congress to repeal the language of the 
National Labor Relations Act (the proviso 
to section 8(a) (3) and the Railway Labor Act 
(section 2, Eleventh) and thereby restore the 
principle of voluntary unionism as a princi- 
ple feature of federal labor policy. Since the 
labor committees of both Houses are still 
dominated by those who owe their elections 
to strong union support and heavy union 
financing, they are not likely to report any 
bills unfavorable to the unions. An alterna- 
tive would be for more states to adopt right 
to work laws, but this is a slow and agoniz- 
ing process which the unions will delay and 
divert in every way possible. 

The answer thus seems to lie with the 
Supreme Court, and the possibility that next 
time around it will not refuse to face the 
Constitutional issues presented by compul- 
sory unionism as it has on previous occasions. 
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Resolution To Reestablish House Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation to reestab- 
lish the House Select Committee on 
Standards and Conduct, which was 
created on October 19, 1966, for the 89th 
Congress. 

The report of the committee on this 
subject included the following: 

DISCUSSION 


1. The committee reports herewith as 
chapter III of this report a list of existing 
statutes relative to the conduct of Members 
of the House and officers and employees 
thereof which might be pertinent to the com- 
mittee’s function. 

2. The committee has accumulated a large 
volume of material on the subject of stand- 
ards and conduct of Government officials, but 
has found that in the limited period of the 
life of the committee in the 89th Congress 
it is impossible prudently to recommend 
changes in existing provisions of law or to 
suggest new ones at this time. In the opin- 
ion of the committee such recommendations 
should be made after the full membership of 
the House is available for comments, rec- 
ommendations, and hearings. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. The committee should be continued as 
& select committee in the 90th Congress. 

2. Proposed legislation introduced in the 
90th Congress in the field of standards and 
conduct of House Members, officers, and em- 
ployees should be assigned to this committee 
for recommendations to the House thereon. 

3. Members of the House of Re ta- 
tives should be furnished copies of this re- 
port and be asked for suggested changes in 
existing statutes. 

4. Legislation approving the continuation 
of the committee in the 90th Congress is for- 
warded herewith. 


The resolution for the 90th Congress 
which follows, has been approved by the 
committee. I believe the country wants 
the House to have such a committee, and 
it is needed. I have been directed by the 
committee to invite Members of the 
House to comment on the report and the 
resolution creating the committee in the 
90th Congress. 

A RESOLUTION CREATING A SELECT COMMITTEE 
ON STANDARDS AND CONDUCT 

Resolved, That (a) there is hereby estab- 
lished a select committee of the House of 
Representatives to be known as the Select 
Committee on Standards and Conduct (here- 
after in this resolution referred to as the 
“Select Committee”). The Select Committee 
shall be composed of twelve Members of the 
House of Representatives to be appointed by 
the Speaker, one of whom he shall designate 
as chairman. Six members of the Select 
Committee shall be selected from Members 
of the majority party and six shall be selected 
from Members of the minority party. 

(b) Vacancies in the membership of the 
Select Committee shall not affect the su- 
thority of the remaining members to execute 
the functions of the Select Committee, and 
shall be filled in the same manner in which 
the original appointments were made, 

(c) A majority of the members of thé 
Select Committee shall constitute a quorum 
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for the transaction of business, except that 
the Select Committee may fix a lesser num- 
ber as a quorum for the purpose of taking 
Sworn testimony. The Select Committee 
shall adopt rules of procedure not incon- 
sistent with the rules of the House governing 
standing committees of the House. 
Sec. 2, (a) The Select Committee is au- 
thorized— 
(1) to recommend to the House, by re- 
Port or resolution, such additional rules or 
Tegulations as the Select Committee shall 
determine to be necessary or desirable to 
Proper standards of conduct by Mem- 
bers of the House, and by officers or employ- 
des of the House, in the performance of their 
duties and the discharge of their respon- 
sibilities; and 
(2) to report violations, by a majority vote 
or the Select Committee, of any law to the 
Proper Federal and’ State authorities. 
(b) The Select Committee shall have power 
Make an investigation of any violation, 
by a Member, officer, or employee of the 
House, of standards of conduct established 
by the House of Representatives by law or 
Tesolution, including those standards pro- 
Vided in title 18, United States Code, and 
in the Concurrent Resolution passed July 
I. 1958 (72 Stat. B12), Such an investi- 
gation may be made only upon receipt by 
Select Committee of a complaint, in 
Writing and under oath, made by or sub- 
mitted to a Member of the House and trans- 
Mitted to the Select Committee by such 
ber. No investigation may be made 
2 reference to any complaint of a vio- 
occurring prior to the establishment 


Ieoormamend to the House appropriate reso- 
utions of censure for its consideration and 
action thereon. 
Src. 3. Por the purpose of carrying out this 
Tesolution the Select Committee or any sub- 
ttee thereof is authorized to sit and 
Sct during the present Congress at such 
times and places within the United States, 
Whether or not the House Is in session, has 
or adjourned, to hold such hearings, 
the to require, by subpena or otherwise, 
Attendance and testimony of such wit- 
Desses and the production of such books, 
records, correspondence, and docu- 
ts, as it deems necessary. Subpenas may 
issued under the signature of the chair- 
Of the Select Committee or any member 
ted by him, and may be served by any 
designated by such chairman or mem- 
The chairman of the Select Committee 
member thereof may administer oaths 
tnesses. 
4. As used in this resolution 
term “officer or employee of the 
whose compensa- 
is disbursed by the Clerk of the House; 
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(2) the term "Member of the House of Rep- 
11 tatives“ includes the Resident Commis- 
Oner from Puerto Rico. 


New York Harbor—Gateway to Our 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


QF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, with 
permission I wish to call to the attention 
be a colleagues in the House an address 

the Honorable Francis J. Barry, chair- 

of the Harbor and Shipping Com- 
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mittee of the New York Chamber of 

Commerce, at a recent meeting of the 

Joint Committee for the Promotion of 

the Port of New York. 

The joint committee has been co- 
operating with the Port of New York 
Authority since 1963 in an effort to rid 
New York's waterfront of harbor drift 
and debris, ugly, decaying structures and 
unsightly dilapidated properties. Mr. 
Barry has reminded us in his address of 
the need for Federal assistance to accom- 
plish this important task. I whole- 
heartedly support the proposal. New 
York Harbor is the gateway to our coun- 
try for thousands of annual foreign 
visitors. Our Federal Government 
should take an active role in making 
the harbor both safe and attractive for 
industrial, commercial, transportation 
and recreational uses. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to call attention to 
the fact that Mr. Barry, in his speech, 
presented a number of photographs 
which very poignantly depict the draft, 
rotting piers and other debris in New 
York Harbor. 

Mr. Barry's remarks follows: 

Remarks BY Prancis J. BARRY, CHAIRMAN, 
HARBOR AND SHIPPING COMMITTEE, NEW 
YORK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, BEFORE A 
MEETING SPONSORED BY THE JOINT OOM- 
MITTEE FOR PROMOTION OF THE PORT OF 
New Tonk, NOVEMBER 30, 1966 


As New Yorkers and New Jerseyans, I think 
it fair to say that none of us has ever become 
so blase or so sophisticated as to take for 
granted the awesomeness of New York's sky- 
line, the magnificence of our sweeping har- 
bor and the excitement of harbor and water- 
front activities. New York is both an in- 
ternational port and an international city 
which attracts millions of American and 
foreign visitors and travelers each year. The 
bays, rivers and estuaries that make up this 
great New York-New Jersey harbor provide 
resources for industry, commerce, trans- 
portation and recreation, of importance to 
the nation as a whole, as well as the citizens 
of the great maritime region. 

I am sorry to say that we have not treated 
these resources as richly as they have treated 
us. We have allowed our splendor to be 
marred by great ugliness. Although we ad- 
mit it with great reluctance, a simple and 
short tour around the harbor forces us to 
concede that America’s greatest seaport has 
in its midst far too many run-down piers, 
dilapidated waterfront properties and struc- 
tures, and rotting, sunken hulks. (Slides to 
be shown at this point.) 

This condition of our waterfront is a 
product of what might be euphemistically 
referred to as the “American economy of 
waste.” We in this country have been so 
blessed with a superabundance of natural 
resources that waterfront facilities and 
watercraft which have outlasted their use- 
fulness have been simply abandoned and left 
to rot. As the earlier day farmer, who wore 
out the soil in one field and then moved on 
to the field next door, we have failed to re- 
alize that great natural resources must be 
preserved and conserved if we are to meet 
our obligations to the future, 

Many years ago, the farmer realized his 
folly and, with the help of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, set out to reclaim vast areas which 
had been worked fallow. I believe that we 
too have finally learned and that we will now 
grasp the opportunity to reclaim our pre- 
cious waterfront from the junkyard condi- 
tion that is so widespread. 

Beyond considerations of beauty and use 
of important resources is the question of 
safety. Debris from these abandoned 
wrecks and derelict pliers breaks off with 
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almost every change of the tide and in- 
creasingly finds its way into the channels 
of the Port. This has developed into a seri- 
ous hazard to navigation. Propeller, rud- 
der and hull damage to ferry boats and tug- 
boats plying the Port's waters on a frequent 
basis has been particularly severe. More 
recently, the damage, hazard and deterrent 
to pleasure boat operators caused by this in- 
jurious drift matter in the channels has 
been a cause of increasing concern and a 
threat to the safety of life and limb. The 
total cost of the damage to pleasure and 
harbor craft caused by this drift amounts 
to about $8 million a year. 

The harbor drift problem in the Port of 
New York has long been with us. By 1930, 
the problem was specifically recognized by 
Congress, when it authorized the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers to undertake a program 
of collecting floating harbor drift by a spe- 
cially designed vessel. From this, the 
gathered refuse was transferred to a “burn 
barge” for incineration. This program, 
while valuable, does not attack the source of 
the problem, yet it costs our Government 
about half a million dollars each year. 

In addition, the Congress has authorized 
the Corps to police our waterfront to detect 
and prevent, and in certain instances, prose- 
cute those who deliberately contribute to the 
problem of illegal deposits in New York Har- 
bor. This approach can cope primarily with 
the problem as it is caused by waterfront 
construction work, where the source is specif- 
ically identified and definite evidence can 
be obtained on actual violations. The pro- 
gram, however, cannot deal effectively with 
the widespread problem of abandoned craft 
and structures, or those in a serious state of 
disrepair, which, on a day-to-day basis, con- 
stitute the major cause of harbor debris that 
finds its way into harbor waters unnoticed 
and unidentifiable as to source. 

Thus, for beauty, for safety and to stimu- 
late waterfront reclamation, the New York 
Chamber of Commerce joined forces with 
The Port of New York Authority to initiate 
a Port-wide effort to have the U.S. Army 
Engineers investigate the problem of damage- 
causing drift and debris in New York Har- 
bor. This was successfully launched 
in 1963 with the enthusiastic help of the four 
Senators and 17 members of the House from 
New York and New Jersey and the whole- 
hearted support of the two States, and vir- 
tually every municipality, chamber of com- 
merce, and civic and trade association in the 
Port District. 

In essence, we have suggested that the 
Corps of Engineers be empowered to change 
the focus of their current drift removal pro- 
gram. Thus, it was visualized that the Army, 
instead of merely picking up flotsam and 
debris that had found its way into the Port's 
navigable waters, would be able to attack 
and remove the sources of this hazard—the 
miles of derelict, rotting and abandoned 
piers and boats and barges that line our 
waterfront. 

In that year, Congress authorized the 
Army Engineers to undertake a study of the 
feasibility of establishing such a Federal 
program on a continuing basis, and appro- 
priated $95,000 to carry out this investiga- 
tion. The focus was to correct the current 
situation and recommend legislation to pre- 
vent this from occurring again. 

The Office of the New York District Engi- 
neer formally commenced its study of New 
York Harbor Waterfront Cleanup and Debris 
Control with a public hearing on March 5. 
1964, held in the Great Hall of the New York 
Chamber of Commerce, The public hearing 
was well attended by representatives of prac- 
tically every area and interest of the harbor. 
There was unanimous agreement among all 
who testified on the need for a federally- 
financed program to clean up the Port's 
blighted waterfront. 

The Army Engineers have been intensely 
involved in this study since that time. We 
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understand that the report is nearing com- 
pletion by the staff of the New York District 
Engineer. However, because of its com- 
plexities, precedent-setting nature, and na- 
tional implications, the draft report will 
have to be given intensive review by numer- 
ous echelons of the Department of the Army, 
a requirement which will delay its being 
made public. We had hoped that the report 
would be made public by the end of this year 
and ready for Congressional authorization 
in 1967. We have recently learned, however, 
that the Corps has been further delayed and 
that results will not be announced until next 
spring at the earliest. Consequently, it is 
unlikely that Congressional authorization 
will be possible until 1968, with initial ap- 
propriations to commence the work not 
forthcoming until at least a year later. 
Although delayed, I believe that we are 
on the threshold of one of the most exciting 
and regionally important “urban-renewal"— 
or “Port renewal"—type opportunities ever 
offered to the New York-New Jersey Harbor 
and its waterfront. If the Corps’ report is 
favorable, as we have every hope that it will 
be, we will have before us a program which 
promises our Port District the rejuvenation 
and beautification of our waterfront for in- 
dustrial, residential, commercial, transporta- 
tion and recreational uses, a program which 
simply cannot be accomplished without the 
know-how of the Army Engineers, and the 
financial resources of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We realize that the opportunity will 
not be without challenges and local respon- 
sibilities in the form of local cooperation. 
The first order of business will be to urge 
the Army Engineers to conclude their report 
at the earliest possible date. The next steps 
will be the obtaining of prompt Congres- 
sional authorization followed by sizeable 


appropriations with which to get the pro- 


gram of the Corps started. Undoubtedly, 
close working relationships will have to be 
established with our Port District waterfront 
communities to urge their prompt and com- 
plete fulfillment of their financial and legal 
requirements for local cooperation. 

We have a long and complicated task be- 
fore us, but with your help, and that of our 
two Btates, the City of New York and other 
Port communities, The Port of New York 
Authority and marine, trade and civil asso- 
ciations, we believe the New York-New Jer- 
sey Harbor will continue not only as the 
greatest and most important in the United 
States, but we can make it the finest, clean- 
est and most attractive. J 


A Fitting Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, with the passing of Lindsay 
Hoben of the Milwaukee Journal, Wis- 
consin has lost more than a great citizen 
and a great leader. Wisconsin has lost 
40 years of distinguished experience on 
her largest newspaper. Wisconsin will 
miss one of its leading citizens. 

The Washington Post on its editorial 
page this morning described the Mil- 
waukee Journal as a fitting memorial 
of Hoben’s journalistic career. Mr. 
Speaker, I submit for the Recorp that 
editorial: 
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LINDSAY Hosen 

Lindsay Hoben, who died last Sunday in 
Milwaukee, spent his journalistic career on 
The Milwaukee Journal, retiring as its editor 
on January 1. That career was a tribute to 
his own abilities and a commentary on the 
traditions of the great newspaper that he 
led. He was one of a group of news and edi- 
torial executives from which the Milwaukee 
paper has drawn its leadership for years. 

To find the genius and talent attuned to 
the paper's traditions of independence and 
objectivity it has seldom had to go beyond 
the limits of its own news and editorial 
rooms. Generally, it has found no other 
school in which newspaper talent as well 
suited to the Journal's requirements could 
be found. 

Hoben's 40-year career on the Journal saw 
profound changes in the world, in America 
and in the region which the Journal has 
served. The paper and its editors moved 
with the times and changed policies, methods 
and equipment to keep up with them, but its 
principles have remained constant. The 
posture of stern and unbending independ- 
ence well suited Hoben's own character and 
impulse. In the integrity of the Journal, 
Hoben and the newspaper’s four other great 
editors, have a fitting memorial. No profes- 
sional newspaperman could wish for a better 
one. 


Congress Needs ADP 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, with 
the convening of this 90th Congress, we 
slip another notch behind the executive 
branch in our ability to cope effectively 
with the complexities of modern govern- 
ment. Every Member of this body is fa- 
miliar with the much-publicized infor- 
mation explosion which confronts us 
daily. Congressmen see it in its most 
unappetizing form—paperwork. Infor- 
mation comes to us in reports, books, 
periodicals, specifications, letters, mem- 
oranda, all of which must be screened, 
digested and filed for future reference. 

This is information on current legisla- 


~ tion, future legislation, national issues, 


local issues, world problems—almost 


uraging 
thing of all is that much of it is useful 
information—most of which we cannot 
use. It is not that we do not want to 
use it; the problem is that we do not 
have the capability for using it. 

On the other hand, the executive 
branch has long recognized the utility of 
an automatic data processing—ADP— 
capability for solving its own informa- 
tion handling problems. The number 
of electronic computers and punch card 
units in the departments and agen- 
cies of Government has risen from 90 in 
1956 to a projected 2,252 for fiscal 1967. 
The total expenditure for ADP equip- 
ment and services in the executive 
branch for fiscal 1967 is estimated to be 
$1,292 million—an increase of $100 mil- 
lion from fiscal 1966. 
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Yet despite the vast information han- 
dling capability which now exists in the 
executive branch—and the impressive 
capability which is also found in the 
business community—Congress contin- 
ues to plod its way through the 20th 
century without the advantage of these 
Management techniques. A manage- 
ment study of Arthur D. Little, Inc., re- 
veals that “the use of high-speed com- 
puters to facilitate the work of Congress 
and its committees is almost nonexist- 
ent.” The Little report goes on to state 
that the very nature of Congress’ work 
“calls for flexible manipulation of 
massive data into many different ar- 
rangements for many different purposes. 
Only with large-scale computers can this 
be done thoroughly and economically.” 

At a time when we are concerned with 
the inroads being made by the executive 
into the prerogatives of the legislative 
branch, we clearly have done little to 
equip ourselves to meet our own space 
age responsibilities. 

To give Congress the kind of timely, 
accurate, complete and relevant informa- 
tion which it must have to render the 
decisions required of it, I introduced a 
measure late in the second session of the 
89th Congress to authorize the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service to make use of 
automatic data processing equipment 
and techniques in the performance of 
its functions in support of the Congress. 
This was the first such bill, applying 
ADP techniques directly to the work of 
the Congress, introduced in either the 
House or the Senate. Today, I reintro- 
duce that bill, and I am pleased to be 
joined in this effort by my distinguished 
colleagues, Mr. ERLENBORN, Mr. KUPFER- 
MAN, Mr. McDape, Mr. Moorneap, and 
Mr. Morron. 

The basic intention of the bill intro- 
duced here today is to provide the Con- 
gress with an identified capability, based 
on automatic data processing devices and 
procedures, to retrieve selected informa- 
tion that is of priority value to the Mem- 
bers and committees. By amending the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, 
specific responsibility to establish and 
maintain such a capability may be as- 
signed to the Librarian of Congress. The 
Legislative Reference Service tradition- 
ally has provided invaluable support to 
the Congress in all types of research. It 
is the arm of the Congress that is capable 
of furnishing independent, professional 
research and counseling support upon 
demand. 

Although flexibility in the delineation 
of the congressional support facility is 
reflected in the wording of the measure 
introduced, certain exemplary applica- 
tions wherein automatic data processing 
can benefit the Congress in the imme- 
diate future include the following: 

First. Federal budgetary data. A rec- 
ommendation of the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress treats 
the desirability of providing access to 
agency budget data. Emphasis is placed 
on the use of automatic data processing 
capabilities and modern program evalua- 
tion techniques. The feasibility of 
handling this data in machineable form 
has been proven; now the nontechnical 
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Considerations need to be worked out. 
Certainly the Congress would welcome 
all possible technological assistance in 
dealing with this type of data. Also, the 
Congressional budgetary review process, 
as influenced by the decision of the Presi- 
dent to extend the planning-program- 
ing-budgeting system throughout the 
€xecutive branch, might well be aided by 
the use of ADP-oriented systems. 

Second. Legislative history of bills. 

featured as a recommendation by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
Of Congress; this item requires the col- 
lection, formating, and maintenance on 
& current basis of key information re- 
lated to each public bill or bills under 
Consideration. Included in this legisla- 
tive history would be similar relevant 
Proposals previously introduced or con- 
Sidered. The ability to respond to con- 
&ressional demands for information con- 
cerning legislation identical or similar 
in nature, in either chamber, also might 
Provided. It is recognized that addi- 
tional staff effort on the part of the Leg- 
islative Reference Service would be re- 
Guired, but the benefits to be derived 
fully warrant such a step. 

Third. Digest of public general bills 
and selected references. This document, 
Well known and much used by the Mem- 

of Congress, is issued biweekly 
throughout the session by the Legisla- 
tive Reference Service and features use- 
Synoptic information on bills and 
Tesolutions introduced in the Congress. 
utilizing automatic data processing, 
the time between the introduction of the 
by its sponsor and its appearance in 
document could be decreased sig- 
Nificantly. In addition, the machineable 
data base containing the synopses and 
key index descriptors would be available 
at all times to help answer congressional 
Tequests on an ad hoc basis. It is an- 
ticipated that since certain elements of 
Ormation for this item and the legis- 
tive history of bills would be the same, 
an integrated file on magnetic tape 
Would be possible. The value of ADP in 
indexing, storing, and retrieving this 
Vital information which is needed by the 
mmaker time and again cannot be 
Overstated. 

Fourth. Repository of data in ma- 
chine-readabie form. The establishment 
and maintenance of selected data rang- 
ing from fiscal, as described earlier, to 
©gal—for example, the United States 

to economic statistics in machine- 
able form for use by the Congress could 
very useful. Procedures for acquiring 
and in some cases converting the data, 
Hanel, held by other Federal organiza- 
ns, would have to be defined. And of 
Course, criteria governing types of data 
Tequire and accessibility controls also 
Would be required. 

I have enumerated only four possible 

Priority areas in which automatic data 
could be utilized in assisting 

the Congressman in performing the 
tasks of his office. However, the 
definition of Congress’ needs for sup- 
Port—both collective and individual—do 
not end with the examples which I dis- 
— earlier. Applications involving 
t use of ADP are many: current in- 
ormation on issues up for vote, postvote 
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analytical information, an automated in- 
dex of congressional documents, lobbyist 
activity information, histories of com- 
mittee action, information of Federal 
contract awards, and on and on. 

The ultimate effect of providing Con- 
gress with a computer-oriented informa- 
tion system cannot be foretold complete- 
ly by any expert or soothsayer, but there 
is no doubt in my mind that the creation 
of such a facility will have a measurable 
beneficial effect upon this body. Auto- 
matic data processing is an instrument 
helpful in the storage and processing of 
information that is useful to the Mem- 
bers of this body. The prerogative as to 
how it is used, where and when it is 
applied—in other words the judgmental 
decisionmaking function that is the 
essence of our existence—these remain 
with the Members of the Congress. 

It has been said that the future of the 
United States resides in the efficacy of 
its decisionmakers, whose judgments are 
rendered with perspective and knowledge. 
Let us take that first, critical step for- 
ward by providing ourselves with the 
capability that is possible through the 
great achievements of American creativ- 
ity and industry. 


His People Back Home Applaud Hon. 
Harold D. Cooley’s Service to Hu- 
manity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, with the 
permission of the House, I place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on this first day 
of the 90th Congress one of the finest 
tributes ever paid to a man in public life 
by the people he loved and served. 

This man is Hon. Harold D. Cooley, 
who for 32 years represented in this 
House what is now the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of North Carolina. 

The tribute is paid by the people of 
his home county of Nash, as splendidly 
voiced by the county board of commis- 
sioners. 

Mr. Speaker, I long have felt that 
the greatest opportunity that could 
come to me, to serve my fellow man, 
would be to succeed to the chairmanship 
of the House Committee on Agriculture. 
In many ways this is the greatest com- 
mittee in the Congress, for its mission 
in the past and its challenge in the 
future is foremost to bring equity and 
justice to the farm families of America 
whose contribution to our Nation is the 
greatest by far and whose rewards in 
our free enterprise system historically 
have been the smallest. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I did not want to 
succeed to this chairmanship, in the 
way this responsibility now comes to me. 
I deplore the departure of Harold D. 
Cooley from this Congress. I love him 
&s a brother. I esteem him as one of 
the great men of our time. I am cer- 
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tain that I speak for every man and 
woman who has known him in this body 
when I beseech a close assoclation in 
the works he and we shall do in the 
years ahead, and wish for him good 
health and happiness forever. 

There follows the resolution adopted 
on January 3, 1967, by the Nash County, 
N.C., Board of Commissioners, as pub- 
lished in the Rocky Mount, N.C., Eve- 
ning Telegram, on January 4: 

Nasu County Boarn’s RESOLUTION APPLAUDS 
HaroLD D. Coolux 


NASHVILLE.—A resolution expressing grati- 
tude to Harold D. Cooley, a 32-year veteran 
in Congress, was adopted by the Nash 
County Board of Commissioners Tuesday 
during the monthly meeting. 

Board member Fred Harris of Nashville 
presented the resolution which expressed 
everlasting gratitude to Cooley for the “mag- 
nificent contributions” which he made to 
people everywhere during his years in Con- 
gress. 


Cooley was defeated in the November elec- 
tion by Rocky Mount businessman and Re- 
publican Jim Gardner. 

The following resolution was adopted by 
the Nash County Commissioners: 

“To the citizens of Nash County, North 
Carolina, United States of America and the 
world: 

“Whereas Honorable Harold D. Cooley was 
elected by the people of the Fourth Congres- 
sional District on July 7, 1934, to the Con- 
gress of the United States; and that he be- 
came the first Member in 104 years from 
North Carolina of the powerful House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture; that at the time he 
became a Member of the Congress, agricul- 
ture throughout the Nation was the victim 
of the great Depression; that many farm 
families had experienced foreclosure of the 
mortgage on their homes and millions of 
people were walking the streets of America 
hungry and without jobs; that a large seg- 
ment of our population was ill-housed, ill- 
fed and ill-clothed; that the prices which 
farmers were receiving for their commodi- 
ties were wholly inadequate to meet the liv- 
ing expenses of the people involved; that 
Honorable Harold D. Cooley fully sensed and 
appreciated the plight of our people and 
immediately joined with President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and other leaders in Congress 
in trying to discover ways and means to re- 
lieve the tragic conditions of the farmer, 
and the working man; that in this hour of 
great need, Honorable Harold D. Cooley rep- 
resented us with distinction and honor; that 
his efforts on behalf of the farmers cannot 
be estimated in dollars alone; that happi- 
ness, health and spiritual advancement have 
all inured to the benefit of our people in 
larger measure because of better and higher 
living standards resulting directly from in- 
creased income to farmers under the Demo- 
cratic Farm Program; that Honorable Harold 
D. Cooley grew up with this Program and has 
nurtured and helped to improve it. 

“And whereas Honorable Harold D. Cooley 
has exemplified the qualities of integrity. 
character and devotion to duty; that he has 
made known his views and opinions on many 
subjects; that he was a statesman, a man of 
positive action after as well as before the 
election; that on many occasions he has 
demonstrated great moral courage; that he 
has informed himself on public affairs far 
beyond the scope of agriculture; that he 
acquainted himself not only with the re- 
quirement of the hour but with the demands 
of the future; that he visited other parts of 
the earth to inform himself of how other 
people lived; how our foreign ald program 
was being administered abroad and above 
all to learn first hand how our tax dollars 
were being used to lessen world tension, 
whether they were being spent wisely for the 
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benefit of mankind and in accordance with 
the noble purposes in the hearts of the 
American which prompted and fos- 
tered the principle of rendering aid to the 
oppressed and war ravaged people in foreign 
lands 


“And whereas Honorable Harold D. Cooley 
sincerely believes that the United States Gov- 
ernment should protect every citizen at home 
and abroad and that any government that 
will not defend its defenders and protect its 
protectors is a disgrace to the map of the 
world. 

“And whereas Honorable Harold D. Cooley 
believes in the separation of Church and 
State and is opposed to the forced mixing of 
the races in the public schools of our State. 

“And whereas Honorable Harold D. Cooley, 
in his thirty-two years in Congress, ably rep- 
resented the people of his District his State, 
the Nation and the World and in his repre- 
sentation manifested the grandest combina- 
tion of heart, conscience and brain. 

“And whereas the people of our County, 

onal District, State, Nation, and the 
World should be grateful to Honorable Harold 
D. Cooley for the splendid services which he 
has rendered and that this consensus should 
be officially recorded. 

“And whereas the Board of County Com- 
missioners of Nash County wish to take this 
opportunity to express our sincere appreci- 
ation to Honorable Harold D. Cooley for the 
significant contributions which he has made 
to mankind. 

“And whereas the Board of County Com- 
missioners firmly believe that when we cease 
to honor great men, we cease to build great 
men and, therefore, deem it appropriate that, 
we, the undersigned Commissioners should 
make known to the World, our appreciation 
for the services rendered by Honorable 
Harold D. Cooley. 

“Therefore, be it resolved: 

“That the Board of County Commissioners 
of Nash County, in regular meeting, assem- 
bled on Tuesday, January 3, 1967, do express 
to Honorable Harold D. Cooley our everlast- 
ing gratitude for the magnificent contribu- 
tions which he has made in his generation 
and in these troubled times to the welfare 
of the farmers, the working man, the busi- 
nessman, management, members of the 
Armed Forces and people everywhere of both 
high and low estate.” 


National Gallery of Art Calendar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 
Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


NATIONAL GALLERY OF AnT—CALENDAR OF 
Events, JANUARY 1967 
Collections: Paintings and sculpture from 
the Andrew Mellon, Samuel H. Kress, 
Widener, and Chester Dale Collections, 
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New Reproductions: 11” z 14’" Color Re- 
productions: Jan Steen, The Dancing Couple; 
Edward Hicks, The Cornell Farm; Nicolas de 
Largilliére, Elizabeth Throckmorton; Neroc- 
cio de Landi. Portrait of a Lady; Veronese, 
Rebecca at the Well; Sargent, Street in 
Venice; Braque, Still Life: Le Jour; Guardi, 
Erminia and the Shepherds. 25¢ each. 
Mall orders under $1.00, add 25¢ handling 

e. 

Radio Picture of the Week: A History of 
Western Painting will be the subject of the 
third Radio Picture of the Week series to be 
broadcast over Station WGMS during the 
intermissions of the Sunday evening con- 
certs. Twenty National Gallery paintings, 
ranging from the era of Duccio to that of 
Picasso, will be discussed in chronological 
sequence from February 5 through June 18. 
By ordering color reproductions, suitable for 
framing, listeners can follow the course at 
home. The reproductions, on 11“ x14” heavy 
paper, come with printed résumés of the 
broadcasts in a portfolio cover. 

To subscribe send your name and address 
to Radio Picture of the Week, National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D.C. 20565. Orders 
are taken only for the complete set of twenty. 
85.50 postpaid; checks payable to N.G.A. Pub- 
lications Fund. 

Film: The American Vision will be shown 
in the auditorium on Saturdays at 2:15 p.m. 

The Gallery will be closed New Year's Day. 
For the remainder of the month, the Gallery 
will be open on weekdays from 10 am. to 
5 p.m. and on Sundays from 2 p.m. to 10 p.m. 
The cafeteria is open on weekdays from 11 
am. to 4 p.m. and on Sundays from 4 p.m. to 
Tpm. 

For tours, lectures, and concerts, see inside 
pages. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 2, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

JANUARY 6 


*Painting of the Week: Botticelli. The 
Adoration of the Magi (Andrew Mellon Col- 
lection), Gallery 7, Tuesday through Satur- 
day, 12:00 and 2:00; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: Medieval and Early 
Renaissance Sculpture. Rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday. 1:00; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11:00 
and 3:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday Lecture: Mathematics in Art, 
Guest Speaker: Duncan R. Stuart, Professor 
of Design, North Carolina State University, 
Raleigh. Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday Concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra. Richard Bales, Conductor. East Gar- 
den Court, 8:00. 

MONDAY, JANUARY 9, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 15 


*Painting of the Week: Vermeer. A Wom- 
an Weighing Gold (Widener Collection), Gal- 
lery 44, Tuesday through Saturday, 12:00 and 
2:00; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: Late Renaissance and 
Baroque Sculpture. Rotunda, Tuesday 
through Saturday 1:00; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11:00 and 
3:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday Lecture: Biology in Art. Guest 
Speaker: David G. Barry, Associate Director, 
Commission on Undergraduate Education in 
the Biological Sciences, Washington, D.C. 
Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday Concert: Thomas McIntosh, Pian- 
ist. East Garden Court, 8:00. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery's educa- 
tion services should be addressed to the Edu- 
cational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery Staff, are 
broadcast by Station WGMS A (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, JANUARY 16, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

JANUARY 22 

*Painting of the Week: Petrus Christus. 

The Nativity (Andrew Mellon Collection), 
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Gallery 39, Tuesday through Saturday, 12:00 
and 2:00; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: Rococo Sculpture. Ro- 
tunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1:00; Sun- 
day, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection, Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11:00 and 
3:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday Lecture: Children’s Drawings as a 
Measure of Intellectual Maturity. Guest 
Speaker: Dale Harris, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, Pennsylvania State University, Univer- 
sity Park. Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday Concert: The Montgomery Ensem- 
ble with Evelyn Swarthout, Pianist. East 
Garden Court, 8:00. 


MONDAY, JANUARY 23. THROUGH SUNDAY, 
JANUARY 29 


*Painting of the Week: Eakins, The Big- 
len Brothers Racing (Gift of Mr. and Mrs. 
Cornelius Vanderblit Whitney), Gallery 67, 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12:00 and 2:00; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the Week: Nineteenth-Century 
Sculpture. Rotunda, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 1:00; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11:00 
and 3:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday Lecture: The Development of 
English Rococo in Interiors and Furniture. 
Guest speaker: Helena Hayward, lecturer, 
Victoria and Albert Museum, London. Lec- 
ture Hall 4:00. 

Sunday Concert: Sequeira Costa, Pianist. 
East Garden Court, 8:00. 


11“ x 14” reproductions with texts for 
sale this week —15e each. (If mailed, 61.00 
for 4; orders under $1.00, 25¢ each, plus 25¢ 
handling charge.) 


Hopes for 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that it is appropriate at this time to in- 
sert in the Recorp two editorials which 
appeared on the Ist of January in east 
Tennessee newspapers, reviewing 1966 
and voicing their hopes for 1967. 

Iam sure that all of us here echo the 
aspirations of the Bristol Herald 
Courier— 

That 1967 can be a year which gives re- 
newed strength to all of us, to all our insti- 
tutions and to all our programs of growth 
and progress. 

And we all join in the New Year's res- 
olution of the Knoxville News-Sen- 
tinel— 

That we go straight down the line to clean 
up this mess (Viet Nam) honorably and ef- 
fectively, that we will behave as Americans 
always have behaved in crucial times— 
straightforwardly, sensibly and wholly in the 
best interest of our Country and the men 
who fight in its behalf across the seas. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, include these two editorials in their 
entirety at this point in the RECORD: 

From the Bristol (Tenn.-Va.) Herald 
Courier] 
Waar Musr Bre DOnt? 

A new year traditionally brings with 3% 

new problems requiring new solutions. 
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But it has become increasingly evident 

that 1967 also must be a year in which solu- 
are sought, if not found, for the prob- 

lems of 1966 and 1965 and 1964, and even 
that. For these prior years have 
a welter of “solutions” which are 
problems in themselves or cre- 
residual problems begging for 


i 


war in Vietnam tis one example. 
Poverty” is another. 
home is yet another. 
ve several things in common. They 
Costly in terms of manpower and money. 
have been advanced as “solutions.” All 
been factors in increased inflation 
still another problem. And all 
2 to burden the citizens of the nation 
er in this new year of 1967. 
are no hard and fast answers which 
ually to each area of concern. But 
Some guidelines which fit one as 
other. 
thing else happens in 1967, we hope 
resentatives in Washington, at every 
d our officials at home will at least. 
er the simple thought that there are 
things which have to be done and 
which, while desirable. are not com- 
necessary. 
coming year ought to be a year in 
We do those things we must do, set- 
aside others which can make it more 
t to do the necessary. 
War in vietnam must be pressed, cer- 
It is working a serious drain on the 
resources: it is claiming the lives 
usands of young Americans; it is bog- 
© nation down and. in the bogging, 
ing the nation's ability to fulfill its 
tless other obligations at home and 
The sooner it ends, with victory and 
» the sooner we can get on to other 


The 
Urban renewal, 
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this, however, will require sacrifices 

areas of endeavor. 
We, for instance, continue to spend 
en one in unproductive areas of the “war 
Poverty” while waging the war in Viet- 

Is We think not. 

it advisable to take on new burdens at 
at ola the creation of desirable but not 


tely necessary programs, while paying 
tion? 


i 
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of the greater burden of tħe na- 
We suspect not. 
y the programs which are now 
haderway, such as Urban Renewal, cannot be 
ted. But they can be contained. And it 
this end that both Bristols should 


CCC MUS Do ona AE tones atone 
the first, of separating the necessary from 
atop trarnble. If more and more 1s piled 
can heap already burdening the Ameri- 
People, the breaking point will be even 
“loser than it is today. 
Hopefully, those who are in a position to 
the decisions which have to be made 
turn away from visions, at least for a 
they and be more attentive to reality. If 
do, then 1967 can be a year which gives 
tup wed strength to all of us, to all our Insti- 
and to all our programs of growth 
rogreas. í 


[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel] 


A Tran GONE: ANOTHER HERE 
Zip! Zipi 


ah + year 1965 (oops, 1966) sure took off in 
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The more years there are In a lifetime the 
faster they seem to pass. But not as fast 
for those who are here to read this editorial 
as for some of our best young Americans who 
never got to see the out. 

The overriding fact of 1966 was the war 
in Vietnam, a pall that hung over the whole 
American people. 

In the year more than 5000 Americans died 
in Vietnam, and many more thousands were 
wounded, a: few captured. 

This may be only a beginning. For how- 
ever the fortunes of that dismal war may 
turn, the only real promise it holds is that 
it will be prolonged. 

What matters it then, by comparison, that 
both the U.S. and Russia scored notable ad- 
vances in space, that President Charles de 
Gaulle evicted NATO from France, that the 
stock market went up and down and mostly 
down, or that U Thant said he would quit 
the UN and then didn’t—to mention a fi 
of the news highlights of 1966? f 

What matters-it then, by comparison, that 
the Green Bay Packers won the National 
Football League championship and the Bal- 
timore Orioles were first in the baseball world, 
or that Cassius Clay held on to his title as 
the top nose-buster? A few more “big deals” 
of the year. 

Despite the economic boom, despite the 
Great Society and all its trappings, despite 
all the good things that came to so many 
Americans comfortably at home, by any 
honorable standard it was an unhappy year, 
a war year. Nearly 400,000 of our most de- 
sirable citizens were slogging in the mud, 
sweating in the monsoon, flying on deadly 
missions, pushing through the jungle—and 
some dying in a far-off land. 

The chronology of 1966, for all its other 
events, can be summed up in a word—Viet- 
nam. 

The outlook for 1967? Vietnam. 

We offer a New Year's resolution. 

Be it resolved by all Americans, together 
and each by each, that in 1967 we shall con- 
duct ourselves so that. our fighters in Viet- 
mam will be as proud of us as we are of them, 
that we will strive to support and encourage 
them, that we will work to discourage draft 
dodging and Vietnik picketing, that we will 
not forget the atrocities of the Viet Cong 
and the Hanoi guerillas, the better to keep 
our ve, that we will demand of our 
leaders that they go straight down the line 
to clean up this mess, honorably and effec- 
tively, that we will behave as Americans 
always have behaved in crucial times— 
straight-forwardly, sensibly and wholly in 
the best interests of our country and the 
men who fight for its behalf across the seas. 

It may not be the happiest of years. But 
if we turn to the job. in earnest and all con- 
science as we have before, it will be a hap- 
pier world in the end. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL. RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOTUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not. already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istratica of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 183 p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
Fora (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 


CHANGE OF RISIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that thetr addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be. lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, o Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL. Recorn, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
OFFICE Appress: Senate Office Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 


Jr., 


Bayh, Birch E, Ind 
Bennett, Wallace F., Utah_- — 


Dak. 
Byrd, Harry F., Jr., Va 
Byrd, Robert C., W. Va 
Cannon, Howard W., Nev.. 
Carlson, Frank, Kans......Sheraton-Park 


daho 
Clark, Joseph S., Pa — 
John Sherman, Ky- 
Ph frees 


St., Chevy Chase, 


Griffin, Robert P., Mich... 


way, Chevy Chase, 
Md. 


> Eugene J. 
‘Minn. > 


McClellan, John L., Ark... 


5916 Bradley 
Blvd., Bethesda, 


Monroney, A. 


Pearson, James B., Kans... 
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xmire, 
Randolph. e . Va_4608 Reservoir Rd. 
Ribicoff, Abraham A., n 
Russell. Richard B., Ga 


Smathers, George A., Fla 
Smith, Margaret Chase 

(Mrs.) Maine. 
Sparkman, John. 4a 4928 Indian Lane 
Spong, William B., Jr., Va 
Stennis, John, Miss 
S 


Talmadge, Herman E., Gu 
Thurmond, Strom, S. C 
Tower, John G., Ter 
Tydings, Joseph D., Md 
Williams, Harrison A., Jr., 


NJ. 
Williams, John J., Del 
Yarborough, Ralph, Tez... 
Young, Milton R., N. Dak..Quebec House So. 
Young, Stephen M., Ohto 

OFFICERS OF THE SENATE 

Secretary—Francis R. Valeo, 
Sergeant at Arms—Robert G. Dunphy. 
Chief Clerk—Darrell St. Claire. 
Secretary for the Majority—J. S. Kimmitt. 
Secretary for the Minority—J. Mark Trice. 
Chaplain—Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, DD. 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences 


Messrs. Anderson (chairman), 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young 
Mondal 


Mrs. Smith, Messrs. Hickenlooper, 
Curtis, Jordan of Idaho, and Aiken. 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. Ellender (chairman), Holland, 
Eastland, Talmadge, Jordan of North Caro- 
lina, McGovern, Montoya, Mondale, 
Alken, Young of North Dakota, 
Cooper, Boggs, and Miller. 

Committee on Appropriations 

Messrs. Hayden (chairman), Russell, Ellen- 
der, Hill, McClellan, uson, Holland, 
Stennis, Pastore, Monroney, Bible, Byrd of 
West Virginia, McGee, Mansfield, Bartlett, 
Proxmire, Yarborough, , Young of 
North Dakota, Mundt, Mrs. Smith, Messrs. 
Kuchel, Hruska, Allott, Cotton, Case, and 


‘Committee on Armed Services 
Messrs. Russell (chairman), Stennis, Sym- 
West Fu s Y at anio: Daye. Me = 
es oung e, Mo- 
td fag Brewster, Byrd of Virginia, Mrs. 
th, Messrs. Thurmond, Miller, Tower, and 


Committee on Banking and Currency 


Thurmond, and 


Committee on Commerce 
Messrs. Magnuson (chairman), Pastore, 
Monroney, Lausche, Bartlett, Hartke, Hart, 
Cannon, Brewster, Long of Louisiana, y 
Cotton, Morton, Scott, Prouty, Pear- 
son, and Dominick. 
Committee on the District of Columbia 
Messrs. Bible (chairman), Morse, rere bie 
Kennedy of New York, Tydings, Prouty, and 
Dominick. 


Committee on Finance 
Messrs. Long of Louisiana 3 
Smathers, Anderson, Gore, Talmadge, Mo- 
Carthy, Hartke, Pulbright, Ribicof, Metcalf, 
, Williams of Delaware, Carlson, Ben- 
nett, Curtis, Morton, and Dirksen. 
Committee on Foreign Relations 
Messrs. Fulbright (chairman), Sparkman, 
Mansfield, Morse, Gore, Lausche, Church, 
Symington, Dodd, Clark, Pell, McCarthy, 
McGee, Hickenlooper, Alken, Carlson, Wil- 
liams of Delaware, Mundt, and Case. 
Committee on Government Operations 
Messrs. McClellan (chairman), Jackson, 
Ervin, Gruening, Muskie, Ribicoff, Harris, 


` 


Kennedy of New York, Metcalf, Montoya, 
Mundt, Curtis, Javits, and S 
Committee on Interior and Insular Afairs 
Messrs. Jackson (chairman), Anderson, 
Bible, Church. Gruening, Moss, Burdick, 
Hayden, McGovern, Nelson, Metcalf, Kuchel, 
Allott, Jordan of Idaho, Fannin, and 
Committee on the Judiciary 
Messrs. Eastland (chairman), McClellan, 
Ervin, Dodd, Hart, Long of Missouri, Kennedy 
of Massachusetts, Bayh, Burdick, Tydings, 
Smathers, Dirksen, Hruska, Fong, Scott, and 
Javits. 
Committee on Labor and Public Weljare 
Messrs. Hill (chairman), Morse, Yarbor- 
ough, Clark, Randolph, Williams of New Jer- 
sey, Pell, Kennedy of Massachusetts, Nelson, 
Kennedy of New York, Javits, Prouty, Domi- 
nick, Murphy. Fannin, and Griffin. 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service 
Messrs. Monroney (chairman), Yarborough, 
Randolph, McGee, Brewster, Hartke, Bur- 
dick, Carlson, Fong, Boggs, and 


Committee on Public Works 

Messrs. Randolph (chairman), Young of 
Ohio, Muskie, Gruening, Moss, Jordan of 
North Carolina, Inouye, Bayh, Montoya, Har- 
ris, Tydings, Cooper, Fong, Boggs, Pearson. 
Murphy. and Griffin. 

Committee on Rules and Administration 

Messrs. Jordan of North Carolina (chair- 
man), Hayden, Cannon, Pell, Clark, Herd of 

West Virginia, Curtis, Cooper, and Scott. 


UNITED STATES SUPREME COURT 
Mr. Chief Justice Warren, of Dalifornis, Hotel 
Sheraton-Park, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Justice Black, of Alabama, 619 S. Lee St. 
Alexandria, Va. 
Mr. Justice Douglas, of Washington, 4854 
Hutchins Pl. 
me Justice Clark, of Texas, 2101 Connecticut 
ve. 
Mr. Justice Harlan, of New York, 1677 31st St. 
Mr. Justice Brennan, of New Jersey, 
Dumbarton Ave. 
ee, Stewart, of Ohio, 5136 Palisade 
e. 
Mr. Justice White, of Colorado, 2209 Hamp” 
shire Rd., McLean, Va. 
Mr. Justice Fortas, of Tennessee, 3210 R St. 


OFFICERS OF THE SUPREME COURT 


Clerk—John F. Davis, 4704 River Rd. 

Deputy Clerk—Edmund P. Cullinan, 4823 
Reservoir Rd. 

Deputy Clerk—Michael Rodak, 6311 Joslyn 
Pl., Cheverly. Md. 

Marshal—T, Perry Lippitt, 6004 Corbin Rd. 

Reporter—Henry Putzel, Jr., 3703 33d St. 
Librarian—H. C. Halam, Jr., 113 Normandy 


Dr., Silver Spring. M 


UNITED STATES JUDICIAL CIRCUITS 
JUSTICES ASSIGNED 
TERRITORY EMBRACED 

District of Columbia judicial circuit: Mr 
Chief Justice Warren. District of Columbis- 

First judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Fortas. 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire 
Puerto Rico, Rhode Island. 

Second judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Harlan- 
Connecticut, New York, Vermont. 

Third judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Brennan. 
Delaware, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virgin 

ds. 


Islan 

Fourth judicial circuit: Mr. Chief Justioe 
Warren. Maryland, North Carolina, south 
Carolina, Virginia, West V. 

Fifth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice Black- 
Alabama, Canal ee Florida, Georgi®™ 
Louisiana, Mississippi, T. 

Sirth judicial circuit: “Mr. Justice Stewart 
Kentucky, Michigan, Ohio, Tennessee. 

Seventh judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Clark 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin. 

Eighth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice White 
Arkansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne 
braska, North Dakota, South Dakota. 

Ninth judicial circuit: Mr. Justice Dougla* 
Alaska, Arizona, California, Idaho, Montan® 
Nevada, Oregon, Washington, Guam, Hawa 

Tenth judicial circuit; Mr. Justice 
Colorado, Kansas, New Mexico, Oklahom*® 
Utah, Wyoming. 


Survival of the Jewish Community in the 
U.S.S.R. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, concern 
throughout the world continues about 
survival of the Jewish community in 
Soviet Union, the second largest 
Jewish community in the world. 
Recently the Toronto Globe and Mail 
Published an article written by a distin- 
Suished Canadian rabbi, Dr. Abraham L. 
berg, who has traveled behind both 
Iron Curtain and the Bamboo Cur- 


CORD. 
There being no objection, the article 


(By Abraham L. Feinberg) 

Israel's recent reprisal attack on a Jorda- 
Village, which drew severe censure in 

the United Nations Security Council, was 
by the Soviet Union's veto of a 
Council resolution mildly reproving Syria for 
along Israel's borders. In sheer 
, and in self-defense, Israel de- 


The Russian veto did not raise any eye- 
The Russians regard the entire Arab 
as a potential protectorate—to arm, 
p and encourage in its dream of Is- 
Yael's extinction. Cold war mathematics can 
hesitate to choose between tiny 
Israel and the vast resources of its enemies, 
nor are the United States and Britain un- 
Mindful of the disparity. 
POWER GAME 


The cold war not only has lined up the 
let Union against Israel in the interna- 
Honal power game, it has blocked the Soviet 
G progress toward equitable treatment 
Jews at home. In the 50th year of the So- 
Tail revolution, the measure of success and 
J Ure is the condition of the Soviet Union's 
the second-largest in the world. 
mee Soviet Union's new rulers have elimi- 
mn the evil stench of the czars. Does that 
The cal assertion apply to anti-Semitism? 
el complex nature of this query became 
ear to me during a visit to Moscow. 
wif an early fall evening in Moscow, my 
b © and I left the massive Hotel Ukraine 
cab for the one synagogue still holding 


F 


the in a city of 400.000 Jews. It was 
festival known as Simhat Torah (Re- 
to & over the Laws), which gives thanks 
5 for His gift of the Law and the Cove- 
ena What we saw and heard that evening 
abo the next morning revealed nothing new 
2 the purported revelation to the Jew- 
dia People on Mount Sina! centuries ago; it 

show us what is happening to the Jewish 
People in the Soviet Union. 


Appendix 


We never reached the synagogue; an area 
of several blocks had been roped off in front 
of it and within that compound were 15,000 
singing, dancing and praying Jews. We 
knew Simhat Torah had supplanted the New 
Year, Day of Atonement and the Passover 
Feast of Freedom as the most popular 
expression of Jewish religion in the Soviet 
Union, but we did not expect this. 

The crowd sang in Hebrew and Yiddish— 
transmitted, evidently, by unremitting ef- 
fort from parent to child; it danced the 
hera, brought from Israel, Communists 
claimed, by disillusioned Jews who had re- 
turned home; others whispered about Jew- 
ish youth groups and private family leaders. 
The thickly strewn knots of young people 
has assembled at considerable risk, trust- 
ing that the darkness would protect them 
from the informers who attend religious 
gatherings. 

The 15,000, however, were not there for 
religion alone. Their feet skipped and their 
voices rang, not only for the gift of Torah at 
Sinat, but for the gift of life at Stalingrad 
and Leningrad and Moscow, to whose gates 
the panzer divisions of Hitler had pene- 
trated. Nearly all the older men and women 
had fought in the Second World War, many 
were amputees, and they were deeply aware 
that the Jews of Moscow are alive, not as a 
result of their own efforts, but because of 
the tenacious army of the Soviet Union. 

At a postwar Jewish dinner in Montreal 
to raise money for a Stalingrad hospital, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, dean of Russian literature, 
said that thanks were due the soldiers and 
citizens of Stalingrad. Without them, you 
would not be here.” 

Ehrenburg voiced the gratitude of all 
Soviet Jews. Instead of being moldering 
bones in a mass grave, they are alive (and 
a problem) because of the Red Army. And 
any look at Russian Jewry must begin with 
that fact. 

Heading that army was Josef Stalin. After 
the war, he became obsessed about an inva- 
sion from the West, again mounted from 
Germany. All Russians fear German mili- 
tarism. In Stalin that suspicion may have 
been nourished by memories as far back as 
Allied counter-revolutionary intervention in 
1918—and it became a bloody sword with 
which he murdered, among others, many 
thousands of alien, intellectual, cosmopolitan 
Jews. Undoubtedly, the older adults that 
autumn evening in Moscow still had night- 
mares about the nocturnal knock on the 
door which meant death. But they may also 
have recalled that Stalin saved many Jews 
after the Nazi invasion of Poland by giving 
them priority on rail transportation to the 
East. 

SOUL IS DYING 

The next morning, my wife and I went to 
the synagogue for Simhat Torah day worship. 
It was easily accessible; there was no vast 
throng of celebrants. And then I learned 
that while the Jewish body is alive—its soul 
is dying, In the settlement to. which the 
Jews of Russia were confined by successive 
czars for centuries, the Jewish spirit built 
out of slavery a bastion of piety and learning 
for Jewry throughout the world. In the 
emancipated Communist state and the free- 
dom and equality it promises, that spirit is 
fettered, intimidated and inert. Clearly, Stal- 
lin’s soldiers saved Jews as people, as a people 
can they be saved at all? What Nicholas I, 
who tried to Christianize his Jewish subjects 
by force, failed to achieve, the Kremlin, bent 
on its Russification, may accomplish by slow, 


steady strangulation. Unlike my parents, 
who emigrated to the United States in 1882 
in the first wave of a flood that brought mil- 
Hons to the West, Russian Jewry cannot fiee, 

When I reminded Alexander Kouznetsov, 
Deputy Minister of Culture, during a Moscow 
interview that Russian anti-Semitism should 
be mitigated by the elimination of the Cruci- 
fixion story from atheistic teaching, he coun- 
tered that the deicide charge against the 
Jews was only a device contrived by capitalist 
exploiters to drug the proletariat, “who will 
not be fooled by such tricks when Jews be- 
long to the productive worker class.” 

It is the monolithic structure of the ma- 
terialist-scientific state, revealed in Mr. Kouz- 
netsov's final words that is crushing to the 
spiritual life of Soviet Jews. To me, this 
conclusion brings not anger, but grief. I 
have affectionate admiration for the Russian 
people. 

WORLD SECURITY 

Co-existence on the basis of mutual under- 
standing and common aims with the Soviet 
Government is so essential for world security 
that I would crusade for it although every 
trace of Jewish identity in the Soviet Union 
were obliterated. The omnipresent seminal 
fact which aggravates the Jewish condition, 
furthermore, is the tensions, deprivations 
and confusions engendered by the cold war; 
at every turn one encounters fear—of the 
outsider, the internationalist, the cosmopo- 
lite, the alien, the individualist; in short, the 
Jew. Thus the general sickness aggravates 
the special Jewish sickness I first detected in 
the Moscow synagogue on Simhat Torah day. 

It was a trumatic experience. Our dress 
and our arrival by cab announced that we 
were newcomers. At the mention of Canada 
we were tearfully embraced and ushered with 
almost painful ceremony to a slightly raised 
place of honor in front, near the altar, where 
two members of the Israeli Embassy staff 
were already seated with a teen-age boy, the 
only person present under middle age. They 
are afraid of the black list,“ was the prevall- 
ing explanation, although some traced 
youth's absence to lack of interest. (Both 
reasons, I later learned, had a measure of 
truth.) 

The sanctuary had been slightly refur- 
bished after years of disuse during the Stalin 
era but still showed signs of decay. There 
were no prayer shawls; the hitherto crip- 
pling absence of prayer books had been some- 
what relieved; the several hundred drably 
dressed worshippers begged instead for luhet 
(Hebrew calendars) so that they might know 
the dates of holy days and the memorial 
anniversaries. 

Virtually all Jews in the Soviet Union are 
anxious about the future, with the notable 
exception of old Communist comrades, such 
as one woman who had left England in her 
teens to join Lenin. The degree is propor- 
tionate to age; the young have less concern 
about the extinction of Jewish identity and 
faith, more about jobs, university admission 
and housing. A few intellectuals deem 
themselves to be caught between the upper 
and nether millstones of a governmental 
contradiction. One stone presses Jews into 
Russians, in cold war passion for solidarity, 
Squeezing out every vestige of Jewish culture 
and religion; the other prevents assimilation 
by racial attacks that keep them apart. Jew- 
ishness cannot comfort and strengthen them 
because its dignified cultivation is pro- 
scribed. They have no place to turn. 

Synagogue frequenters—a minuscule seg- 
ment—are keenly sensitive to the threatened 
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demise of Judaism. Allowing for their emo- 
tional intensity and a possible hangover of 
dread from the days before the anti-Stalin 
thaw, I elicited the following from cautious 
chats. 

Since 1926, when the last Conference of 
Rabbis took place, no co-ordinating centre 
or organizational structure has been allowed, 
locally or nationally, even announcements of 
synagogue services apparently belng depend- 
ent on the grapevine. This has been so de- 
spite the unqualified principle of religious 
equality which was written into the funda- 
mental law of the Soviet Union from the 
birth of the Communist regime. Such frag- 
mentation of Judaism weakens its resistance 
to the anti-religion campaign. 

For example, Soviet Judaism has not pub- 
lished a Hebrew Bible since the Nineteen 
Twenties; in contrast, the Russian Orthodox 
Church printed 50,000 copies of its scripture 
in 1957, the Baptists 10,000 in 1958, the Mos- 
lems 9,000 in 1958 and more a year later. 

A lengthy Soviet report to the United Na- 
tions lists every major religion as having for- 
mal affillations abroad—except Judaism. 
Last year, a Soviet representative at a UN 
seminar first denied and then admitted the 
individual's right to associate with inter- 
national bodies of the same ethnic or reli- 
gious affiliation; this may open a way for 
Jews to seek brethren abroad. 

The discriminatory nature of these in- 
fringements on Jewish rites becomes clear 
in the light of a government decree of June, 
1944, which listed the Jewish religious com- 
munity among the dozen faiths receiving 
formal status, and an official order dated 
April 18, 1929, entitling religious denomina- 
tions to set up centers for the administra- 
tion of their affairs. 

CONVERSED IN YIDDISH 


In the Moscow synagogue I conversed in 
Yiddish, the Germanic tongue that has been 
the means of communication for the Euro- 
pean and Western Jewish masses from ap- 
proximately the Thirteenth Century—but I 
would not wager on the longevity of such 
oral communication and common worship. 
Hebrew, the language of Bible and prayer 
book, has been proscribed as reactionary and 
a tool of Zionism. Yiddish withers as its 
roots are severed. 

Assimilation of minorities to environment 
is undoubtedly accelerated in citles. In 1926, 
70 per cent of Soviet Jews claimed Yiddish 
as their mother tongue; by 1959 only 18 per 
cent did so. It is probable, as one Jewish 
sociologist explained, that many Jews con- 
founded native language with language 
spoken in a questionnaire, and thus opted 
for Russian because they speak it at work 
and on the street and even in the home. 
These people probably enjoy Yiddish books 
and plays in addition to Russian literature. 
That, however, does not diminish the nor- 
mality of the loss in the Yiddish vote.“ 

The fact is that Russian, the official lan- 
guage of the most influential, keystone 
republic, is the medium of science and tech- 
nology; it occupies in the Soviet Union the 
dominant position of English in the world. 
Any young Soviet citizen seeking a prestige 
career would make fluency in the Russian 
language his first objective. Statistics show 
that, whereas Jewry contributes a fourth of 
its numerical proportion to the roster of 
elected officials, its participation in science 
far outstrips any other nationality. 


FREE DEVELOPMENT 


Only a week after they seized power on 
Nov. 15, 1917, the Communists formally de- 
clared that all nationalities and ethnic 
groups on Russian territory have the right 
to free development. The first constitution 
in 1918 stigmatized any limitation on this 
right as contrary to fundamental law; the 
second one in 1924 was followed by the 
restatement of this principle of equal na- 
tionality rights in the constitutions of the 
respective republics which stipulated that 
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citizens may use their native tongue freely, 
even in public affairs, and that national 
minorities have the right to receive educa- 
tion in their native tongue. The 1936 consti- 
tution omitted reference to public affairs, 
but reaffirmed the right to native language 
instruction in the schools; in 1962, the Soviet 
Union ratified a UNESCO convention obli- 
gating it to recognize national minority 
rights in schools. A law adopted by the 
Russian Republic, of which Moscow is the 
capital, authorized parents to decide the 
language of teaching for their children; in 
1956 the Russian Deputy Minister of Educa- 
tion wrote that Soviet law requires the or- 
ganization of a class in a native tongue on 
the request of 10 parents. 

What is the reality? Uzbeks, Gypsies, 
Georgians and Mongol tribes all are encour- 
aged to preserve obscure, primitive sub- 
cultures; occasionally they are even subsi- 
dized to manufacture a culture. The 
cumulative literature and learning of the 
historic Jew—one of the oldest and richest 
civilizations on earth—is being throttled by 
governmental indifference and intimidation, 
perhaps because the bearers of that legacy 
are a dynamic, spirited, self-conscious people 
not inclined to iron-fisted conformity. There 
is not a single Yiddish school or class in the 
Soviet Union; schools destroyed by Nazis in 
the western republics have not been re- 
opened; even Jewish schools established in 
the supposedly Jewish region of Birobidjan 
are closed. 

Not schools alone, but the entire network 
of Jewish cultural institutions which existed 
before the war, is gone, the extensive Yiddish 
publishing structure is shattered, the once 
world-renowned Moscow Jewish Theatre is a 
ghostly memory. The Jewish cultural scene 
has been a wasteland wherein comic relief 
was provided by a travelling troupe of singers 
and a tri-weekly paper in Birobidjan with 
1,000 circulation. 

In any case, the ultimate Russification 
of Soviet Jewry, which I believe the Gov- 
ernment has vowed to achieve, is inevitable. 
The degree of that absorption and the via- 
bility of Jewishness will depend on the ex- 
tent to which the stubbornness, pride and 
resilience of the Jewish people can co-exist 
with an overriding colossus bent on shoring 
up solidarity in the face of a global East- 
West or Russo-Chinese conflict. 

Patriots are people who judge other coun- 
tries by the things they do and their own 
country by its constitution. The Russian 
Government is not the first to lay heavy 
hands on its formalized principles or origin 
and purpose—as any Bear Island Indian or 
Birmingham Negro can attest. Anti-Semi- 
tism has been a lurking leukemia in the 
blood-stream of Eastern Europe for cen- 
turies. The proletartat's dictatorship does 
not give him reason or compassion, least of 
all in the throes of revolutionary struggle. 

Neither Stalin nor Nikita Khrushchev 
could have purged Russia of anti-Semitism. 
They did not try. Both of them were them- 
selves governed by the inexorable mandate 
of security and solidarity in a polarized 
world. The Talmud advises that the Jews 
are really in peril when all humanity is in 
peril. 

What about refuge in Israel? So far, only 
a few oldsters have been released to rejoin 
their families. The Mosiac cry, “Let my peo- 
ple go,” is naive. Talks with Russian leaders 
convince me that the demand for unre- 
stricted Jewish emigration to Israel merely 
irritates and hardens the Government. How 
can the Kremlin be expected to send 1,000,- 
000 able-bodied men to a country allied 
with the West and therefore a possible en- 
emy? Such generosity would surely not help 
the Russians court the favor of Cairo and 
the vast Arab world. 

ONE CLEAR PATH 


The Soviet contention that Jews don't 
want to go to Israel, however, is hypocrisy. 
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There is one clear path to the truth: let the 
Jews decide, freely and without intimidation, 
for themselves. 

Such a poll might disappoint both sides— 
the Russians because so many older Jews 
want to go to Israel and the Jews because 
so many young people want to stay. Debate 
is a waste of time: Soviet Jewry will have the 
opportunity to make a choice when an East- 
West concordat replaces the cold war, As 
long as the shadow of ultimate confronta- 
tion with the United States hangs over the 
Russians, they will be subject to the national 
paranoia which breeds anti-Semitism. 

Today, the roadblock is Vietnam. An end 
to that savagery would bring more prompt 
and effective relief for Soviet Jewry than 
cold war extremism. 


In the Interest of Accuracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an excellent editorial appearing in 
the Ameircan Rifleman, a publication of 
the National Rifle Association of 
America, an association of loyal and law- 
abiding citizens, criticizing an inaccurate 
and biased article appearing in the 
Reader’s Digest attacking the rights of 
honest citizens and sportsmen to law- 
fully possess and enjoy the use of fire- 
arms for legitimate sporting purposes. 
The article is as follows: 

In THE INTEREST oF ACCURACY—PLEASE LET 
Us Say War's WRONG WITH THE READER'S 
DIGEST ARTICLE CRITICIZING THE NRA AND 
GUN OWNERSHIP 


1. The Approach: The Reader's Digest, 
U.S. circulation 17,000,000, never checked as- 
sertions in this article with the National 
Rifle AsSociation nor, as far as we can find. 
with any qualified spokesman for firearms 
ownership and use. The article is a Reader's 
Digest “original,” not culled from another 
magazine. That means the Reader's Digest 
either initiated or commissioned its writing 
and is fully responsible. The article, We 
Need a Firearms Control Law—Now!”" is pre- 
ceded by a red-letter warning, ‘The toll of 
death by shooting is mounting steadily.” 

2. The Psychic Preparation: NRA members 
(and many others) wondered about a curious 
paragraph in the December Reader's Digest, 
Page 10, attributed to The Irish Times, a 
Dublin daily newspaper of 35,309 circulation. 
This paper expressed the opinion that “The 
U.S.A, definitely needs new gun laws.” To 
back up that advice, it then quoted at least 
three warped or misleading statements from 
an American anti-gun book. 

3. The Author: On any controversial sub- 
ject, a fair-minded magazine might be ex- 
pected to select an impartial writer. The 
Reader's Digest article was written by per- 
haps the most biased newspaper editorialist 
in the nation, Alan Barth, of The Washing- 
ton Post. Barth has assailed the NRA and 
legitimate gun ownership day after day in 
unrestrained terms. He called a moderate 
firearms control bill “completely bogus” and 
filled with “subterfuge.” Another example: 
After 5 killings with a firearm at Mesa, Ariz. 
Nov. 12, he editorialized, “Knives or bludgeons 
could never have taken so great a toll of 
ite“ —this only 4 months after 8 Chicago 
nurses were fatally stabbed. 
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4. Innuendo: The very first paragraph of 
article refers to “The Minutemen who 
Won American independence.” Most school 
children know that the original Minutemen, 
Serving heroically but briefly as local militia, 
Not win American independence. So why 
the name in here? To imply a link be- 
gun ownership and a small extremist 
group now known as the Minutemen, whom 
NRA publicly disavowed years ago and 
whom the author, in a Washington Post edi- 
1 Noy, 1, 1966, termed „banditry“? 
Inaccuracy: The second paragraph says 
More than 100,000 U.S. civilians were shot” 
and 17,000 died. Actually 9,500 shot them- 
Selves in suicides. The article makes it sound 
as If they were murdered. Furthermore, flre- 
arms figured in fewer than half of all sui- 
Cldes (U.S, Bureau of Vital Statistics), and 
ae 17% of aggravated assaults. (FBI Uni- 
rm Crime Reports.) Felony murders with 
ommitted in the course of other 
tinge unted to only 7.8% of all kill- 
8. Misrepresentation: Firearms accidents 
are “commonplace.” (Page 18) Firearms ac- 
Cldents accounted for only 2% of all fatal 
Sccidents in the U.S. in 1965. (“Accident 
Facts,” 1966 edition, National Safety Coun- 
125 The rate decreased 15% in the decade 
55-65, due partly to NRA safety programs. 
„7. Concealment: Discussing killings by a 
demented University of Texas student,” the 
cle (Page 20) avoids mentioning that the 
Jor firearms bills before Congress last ses- 
on could not have prevented this tragedy 
Some others like it; or that the student 
violated existing Federal law by having a 
1 en shotgun—and the law didn't stop 


Mat Dubious Statements: Contrary to the 
x tement (Page 24) that gun bills by Sen- 
Dodd of Connecticut and others “would 

fa Serious inconvenience only to felons, 
Veniles, habitual drunkards, drug addicts 
et the mentally 11,” published reports from 
tr wast two large States with new gun con- 
Ol laws say law-abiding citizens have been 
Bible te nlenced but that it is almost impos- 
eligt to screen the mentally ill and other in- 
on nes, [ Moreover, the Dodd bill is termed 
— & beginning” by Senator Edward Ken- 
ate Lot Massachusetts. (89th Congress, Sen- 
tek 1866, Oct. 19, 1966, P. 97.) This, 
Sich, With assertions of Dodd Bill supporters 
vid as the Reader's Digest author that indi- 
rent Americans have no constitutional 
mov to arms, seems to some to herald a 
ement to prohibit all private ownership 


9. Distortion: The NRA (Page 24). “has 
the ged to imbue many of its readers with 
ecw mistaken notion that efforts at 
Yeah regulation conflict with the Second 
tru, Ndment to the U.S. Constitution.” In 
Fount the NRA helped to pass two existing 
estima. firearms statutes and some of the 
can pe Ca 20,000 State and local laws which 
their invoked against misuse of firearms in 
favora Pective areas. The NRA last year 

Cred Federal measures to curb mail-order 
“des Of pistols, all sale and possession of 
Tocke Ctive devices” such as antitank guns, 
Stace and bazookas, and to strengthen 

firearm controls through Federal sup- 
It did not favor any legislative pro- 
Bül Which would begin“ with the Dodd 

10 dd 8°—where? 
constr aston: The articles’ discussion of the 
fails tutional right to bear arms (Page 24) 
does to say that if the Second Amendment 
then not give individuals the right to arms, 
Phase under the Tenth Amendment that 

Of firearms regulation rests with the 
State and “the people.” Fully half of the 
Indivigu tutions expressly declare that 
keep ual citizens—apart from militia—may 

8 tor ent own defense. 

n: Reader's 
Digest Süt y this article in er’ 
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Answer: Apparently it is perfectly timed 
to influence the Congress and State legis- 
latures (47 of the 50 meeting 1967) to pass 
strong antigun laws. 

The timing makes this article the biggest 
blast in a barrage from such publications as 
McCall's, Good Housekeeping, Ebony, Life, 
Harper’s, Coronet, New York Times Sunday 
Magazine, Together (Methodist), Presbyte- 
rian Life, The National Police Gazette, Medi- 
cal Economics and Canadian periodicals. 
Many have appeared under the bylines of 
Carl Bakal, Stanley S. Jacobs, Nathan 
Dreskin. Most have contained misleading 
statements. These appear to be based on 
Bakal's book, sarcastically entitled The 
Right to Bear Arms.” (Bakal doesn't think 
it exists.) 

Chapter Seven of this book is headed The 
NRA: Vigilante on The Potomac.” Under 
the heading is this statement, attributed to 
a New York Times irnterview with J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the FBI: “I think strong 
laws should be passed restricting the sale of 
guns, but when you try, you run head-on 
into collision with the National Rifle Associa- 
tion." 

This statement attributed to Mr. Hoover 
has been spread from coast to coast and 
trumpeted over radio and television. The 
NRA asked Mr. Hoover whether he was cor- 
rectly quoted. He wrote back, Dec. 9, 1966: 

In response to your inquiry, the statement 
attributed to me is not correct.’ 

Mr. Hoover said he was talking about 
licensing, not restricting the sale of guns. 

Question: What can you do about all this? 

Answer: The Reader's Digest article ends 
by inviting readers to buy reprints “to pass 
them on to friends.” If you wish, order some. 
Then request an equal number of reprints 
of this page. Clip or staple them on top of 
The Reader's Digest reprint. Send them not 
only to your friends but to your clergyman, 
your physician, your public officials, and any- 
one else who believes in keeping the facts 
straight. 

For Reader's Digest reprints, address Re- 
print Editor, The Reader's Digest, Pleasant- 
ville, N.Y. 10570. These cost: 10—50¢; 50— 
$2; 100—$3.50; 500—$12.50, and 1000—$18. 

For American Rifleman reprints of this 
page, address Accuracy Department, The Na- 
tional Rifle Association, 1600 Rhode Island 
Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. These 
are free of charge, and welcome. 


West Virginia Steel Industry Aids State’s 
Economy—Weirton Steel Co. Undertak- 
ing Extensive Modernization Program— 
Antipollution Controls Being Installed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, de- 
mands for steel are ever increasing and 
the Nation’s stee] mills fulfill that de- 
mand. In 1966, the steel industry pro- 
duced 134 million tons. This represented 
an increase in output of 3 million tons 
over 1965 and 7.4 million tons over 1964, 
This is an impressive record for the steel 
industry, so important to the American 
economy. 

West Virginia has five steel companies 
which contribute greatly to the economy 
and well-being of the area which they 
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serve and which are vital to the com- 
munity. 

Weirton Steel Division of National 
Steel Corp., located on Weirton, has 12,- 
500 employees, 12,100 of them in West 
Virginia. Producing 3.3 million ingot 
tons of steel in 1966, the company’s pay- 
roll amounted to $120 million that year. 
Weirton Steel Co. also shipped 2.5 million 
tons of finished products to customers 
during the past 12 months. 

Wheeling Steel Corp. in Wheeling has 
steelmaking facilities and principal fin- 
ishing mills in Ohio. The corporation 
has approximately 15,000 employees, 3,- 
500 of them in West Virginia, and pro- 
duced 2 million ingot tons of steel in 1965. 
Employment costs were $126 million and 
the sales of the corporation surpassed 
$270 million. 

Connors Steel Division of H. K. Porter 
Co., located in Huntington, has two elec- 
tric furnaces which produce 150,000 tons 
annually. The division has 998 em- 
ployees and an annual payroll exceeding 
$6.5 million. The value of its products 
is $20 million per year. 

Follansbee Steel Corp, and Parkers- 
burg Steel Corp., both owned by the 
Louis Berkman interests, are not basic 
steel producers. Follansbee produces 
stampings and hot dip coated steel and 
employs 105 persons. It ships approx- 
imately 8,000 tons annually. The Park- 
ersburg plant has 100 employees and 
ships about 8,000 tons a year of stove 
pipe and steel kitchenware. 

The steel industry, with vast research 
programs, is directed toward new ways 
to improve the steel products reaching 
the consumer. 

An extensive modernization program 
has been undertaken by the Weirton 
Steel Co. It involves the multimillion- 
dollar “mill of the future,“ now under 
construction. This will include two 
basic 300-ton oxygen furnaces, vacuum 
degassing facilities, and the first large- 
scale continuous casting operation in 
any American steel mill. 

The latest antipollution devices will 
be a part of the new Weirton mill. As 
chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Committee, which has jurisdiction over 
air and water pollution control legisla- 
tion, it is personally gratifying to me to 
know that the steel industry is aware of 
and working toward pollution abate- 
ment. 

Mr. President, an editorial appeared 
in the November 26, 1966, issue of the 
Huntington, W. Va., Advertiser concern- 
ing research being conducted by the steel 
industry. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESEARCH Spurs PRODUCTION or STEEL IN 
AMERICAN MILLS 

Despite the increase of imports from 6.4 
million net tons in 1964 to 10.4 million in 
1965, the healthy American steel industry 
moved forward last year to a new high rec- 
ord of production. 

The nation’s mills turned out 131,462,000 
tons of various products. This was an in- 
crease of 3.5 per cent over the 127 million 
tons of the previous year. 
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One of the effective means of meeting in- 
creased foreign competition was the devel- 
opment of improvements in making and 
shaping of steel to give it greater attractions 
to fabricators, 

For can manufacturers steel mills have 
turned to lighter plate that makes possible 
the production of more containers from 
each ton and reduces the weight on retail- 
ers’ shelves, 

Lighter but stronger structural shapes for 
the construction of buildings reduce the 
numbers of support necessary. 

Broader ranges of products, closer control 
of quality and assurance of prompt and 
adequate supply also have helped enable 
domestic milis to hold thelr markets. 

For still further improvements for the 
benefit of manufacturers and the American 
public the Iron and Steel Institute spon- 
sored during the year 140 research projects. 

These studies in universities and research 
centers of the United States and Canada 
sought not only improved products and bet- 
ter production methods but basic informa- 
tion that could benefit the entire national 
economy as well as the steel Industry. 

The effects during the single year were 
evident in the improved products and in 
the 30,000 increase in steel's work force to 
584,000. 

Wages and salaries reached $4,700,000,000, 
the highest in steelmaking history. 

The industry further added to the pros- 
perity of the nation’s economy during the 
year by spending a record $1.800,000,000 for 
additions, improvements, and acquisitions, 

This constant process of probing for im- 
provements and expanding to meet new 
needs illustrates the methods under way 
throughout the range of business and in- 
dustry that give the United States eco- 
nomic preeminence throughout the world. 

Huntington has seen the results of it in 
the growth of the Alloy Products Division of 
International Nickel Co. and other basic in- 
dustries of the region. 

The economic development of the region 
could also be greatly accelerated by the 
enterprise of qualified young people in using 
basic products such as steel, nickel, plastics 
and aluminum in the fabrication of numer- 
ous products for which there would be a 
ready market. 


Presidential “E” Award to Baltimore 
Copper Paint Co., of Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, our 
flourishing economy has made it possible 
for our citizens to spend more time in 
recreational activities, and when these 
are active ones, this is greatly to be de- 
sired. Asa resident of a State which has 
excellent boating facilities, I have been 
agreeably surprised at the tremendous 
increase in boating activities on the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries and 
I understand, throughout the country. 
This has, of course, resulted in a greatly 
increased volume of boatbuilding, 
especially pleasure boats—power and 
sail. The mass production of these 
boats had made them available to a wide 
cross section of our population and also 
has awakened. an interest in foreign 
markets. 
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In line with increased boatbuilding, 
a firm in my district, the Baltimore 
Copper Paint Co., has contributed 
greatly to the industry by supplying all 
types of coatings for commercial vessels 
and the manufacture and merchandising 
of paints for the pleasure and fishing 
boat industries. 

By its initiative and ingenuity, the 
company has become a supplier, not only 
to a large segment of the domestic boat- 
building industry, but also to a large 
foreign market and is consistently in- 
creasing its exports. 

This enterprise has won for the com- 
pany the Presidential E“ Award, and a 
few weeks ago it was my privilege to rep- 
resent the Secretary of Commerce in 
presenting the award. My remarks at 
that time, commenting further on the 
outstanding achievements of the Balti- 
more Copper Paint Co., follow: 
PRESENTATION OF DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 

E AWARD TO THE BALTIMORE COPPER PAINT 

Co., BALTIMORE, MD., DECEMBER 17, 1966 

It is indeed a pleasure to be permitted to 
be with you today to represent the Secretary 
of Commerce in presenting the E“ citation 
to the Baltimore Cooper Paint Company. 

As chairman of the Merchant Marine and 
Pisheries Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, all matters pertaining to vessels 
from the largest sea-going passenger and 
freight vessels to the various size pleasure 
boats, are naturally of considerable interest 
to my committee. It is, therefore, extremely 
gratifying to know that a Baltimore company 
is supplying one of the very important needs 
of the shipbuilding industry, not only in our 
own country but practically world-wide. 

By its resourcefulness and ingenuity, the 
company has not only met the foreign com- 
petition, but has succeedec in distributing 
its products in almost every corner of the 
globe where vessels of any size are built or 
used 


The company is supplying the largest 
marine paint manufacturer in Norway; an 
Italian company, with import connections 
with Italian shipping, and the largest inde- 
pendently-owned marine paint company in 
the United Kingdom. 

Through extensive market research, liberal 
credit terms, judicious licensing arrange- 
ments, quality products, and prompt and ef- 
ficient delivery, the company has consistently 
increased exports of its marine coating. 

The tremendous success achieved reflects 
great credit on management and employees, 
and the American free enterprise system, 
and should be emulated by other domestic 
concerns. 

With the award from the Department of 
Commerce, I would like to extend my per- 
sonal hearty congratulations on this achieve- 
ment and to express the hope that this suc- 
cess will be continued and increased. 


Final Address by Gov. William W. Scran- 
ton to Pennsylvania General Assembly 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 3, 1967, the Governor of my Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania, Hon. Wil- 
liam W. Scranton, delivered his final 
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sembly. It is an eloquent and moving 

recital of the great progress we have 

made in Pennsylvania under the leader- 
ship of his administration and of the 
road which still lies before us. I ask 
unanimous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

FINAL. Messace or Hon. Wintlam W. 
SCRANTON, GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANIA, TO 
THe GENERAL ASSEMBLY TUESDAY, JAN- 
vary 3, 1967 


Mr. Lieutenant Governor, Mr, Speaker, 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the General As- 
sembly, Citizens of Pennsylvania: 

We come together at the of a 
new year—and soon a new Administration. 

Much has changed in Pennsylvania during 
the past four years—and the change has 
been overwhelmingly for the better. 

More than 500,000 more workers have jobs 
today in our State than were at work four 
years ago. Unemployment has been hitting 
new record monthly lows, month after 
month; in October a new all-time record low 
of 2.5 per cent. There are 105,000 more stu- 
dents in our colleges and universities. The 
population of our mental hospitals has fallen 
by 6.5 per cent, Farm income has increased 
$89 million. Campers and sportsmen have 
available 34,000 more acres of woodland in 
State Parks than were at their disposal in 
1962. A show of the paintings of Andrew 
Wyeth in Philadelphia this fall drew 174,000 
people. 

The story of the new Pennsylvania is told 
in the improved prospect for individuals all 
over our Commonwealth: 

A laborer in Allegheny County who was 
thinking about moving to California four 
years ago now has a steady job with a metal 
products company and has placed a down 
payment on a house in Penn Hills. 

—A mother in Scranton who feared the 
breakup of her family now feels secure in 
the knowledge that two of her sons havé 
found Jobs within driving distance of home, 
a third is attending Law School in Philadel- 
phia and plans to practice in Lackawanns 
County, and her daughter is engaged to an 
engineer who came to the Anthracite 
Region from Massachusetts to work in 8 
PIDA financed plant. 

A young man who was arrested for petty 
larceny in 1962 after graduating from a mid- 


state high school the previous spring has 


completed three years service in the Army 
and last fall entered the University of Pitts- 
burgh with a State scholarship. 

—A Philadelphia lawyer whose only am- 
bition in 1962 was to make enough money 
to retire to the Bahamas has become involved 
in the drive to secure a new Constitution for 
Pennsylvania and ‘will remain in his native 
State at least until this objective 15 
accomplished. 

—A filling station operator in the Poconos 
has Invested in a ski lift and now is part 
owner of a thriving tourist attraction. 

These are a few of the faces of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1967. 

Let me make two things unmistakably 
clear—the improved quality of life in our 
State is not wholly due to actions taken 
within Pennsylvania, and our progress is not 
solely nor even primarily due to the influence 
of government. 


We have benefitted from the generally hig? | 


level of prosperity in our Country—but it 15 
indisputable that our economy has grown 
more rapidly thar. the general national econ“ 
omy—and unemployment in Pennsylvania 
has fallen from a point far above the na- 
tional level to a point far below it. 

Most important of all, Pennsylvania's econ- 
omy today combines stability with a car 
pacity for dynamic growth. 


| 
i 


| 
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This is due in large part to those qualities 
in Pennsylvania which have for many gen- 
erations. been oure—the rich and fertile 
countryside of the Lehigh and Lebanon and 
Cumberland Valleys and the Lancaster Plain 
+., the natural beauty of the Poconos and 
the Northern Tier and the Laurel Highlands 
+» 4 the cultural and economic importance 
Of Philadelphia . . . the industrial complexes 
that have taken root in Pittsburgh and the 
Southwestern counties and the Anthracite 

on and Altoona and Johnstown and the 
Shenango Valley and Erie .. the network 
Of railroads that early took advantage of 
Pennsylvania's unique location... and, 
Most of all, the people of Pennsylvyinia, 
wn from the four corners of the world, 
and brought together to create a new breed: 
ustrious, hospitable, ingenious, cheerful. 

These qualities have been ours since be- 
Yond the memory of the oldest citizen living 
Among us. But yet—in the grim years fol- 

the end of World War li—the eom- 
bination had somehow ceased to work. Our 
State was losing population, economic yi- 
tality, and the confidence of its people. 

The reversal of this downward trend is an 
Achievement in which all of us—legislators 
and members of the executive branch, Re- 
Bublicans and Democrats—all who have made 
some contribution to State Government dur- 
ing the past four years—can take consider- 
able pride. 

For we have succeeded in harnessing the 
Natural energies which were already here 
in restoring the confidence of our people in 

lvania as a good place to live and 
Work—in impressing the Nation and indeed 
the world of our seriousness when we said: 
Let's make Pennsylvania first! 

Consider only the most striking of the 
accomplishments: 

—The first College scholarship and loan 
Programs in Pennsylvania history, making 
Available $32 million to students in the cur- 
rent fiscal year alone. 

—The State's contribution to the support 
ot public schools increased by more than 50 
Per cent, and a new subsidy formula enacted 
Which this year will increase the State's aid 
to schools by an additonal $100 million, with 
Special attention to the needs of urban 
School districts. 

—The Nation's first Department of Com- 
Munity Affairs. 

—Relief rolls reduced by 100,000 through 
Project Independence, while the State's con- 
tibution to those truly in need rose 24 per 

nt, 

A conservation program—which has be- 
dome the model for the Nation—including 
Project 70, strip mine regulation, clean 

and coal mine subsidence legisla- 
tion, and first approval of the new Conser- 
vation and Restoration Fund. 

—Pennsycare, one of the first State medi- 
Cal aid programs set up under new Federal 
legisiation, accounting for part of the 91 per 
dent increase in State expenditures for med- 
ical assistance for the elderly and needy. 

—Geriatrics Centers established to care 

aging citizens who must be hospitalized, 
and the State's contribution to aid for the 
pended increased by more than 1,000 per 

t. 


Expenditures for industrial development 
ased by 500 per cent, accounting for 
Many of the 3,000 plants that have located 
or expanded in Pennsylvania during the past 
four years. 
Pennsylvania's first mass transportation 
am, contributing $13 million to the 
Support of railroad and bus lines for com- 
Muters in Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 
—The percentage of State employes cov- 
ered by Civil Service more than doubled, and 
two pay raises given to State employes. 
—Reform of the Unemployment Compen- 
Sation program, converting a deficit in the 
tund of #67 million to a surplus of $535 mil- 
„ Making possible increased benefits for 
Workers, 
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—Lifetime benefits for the victims of min- 
ers' asthma. 

—Effort for highway construction in- 
creased by 40 per cent, and the most ambi- 
tious highway bulding program ever under- 
taken by any State in the United States 
launched, 

The most liberal eminent domain law in 
the United States for farmers, homeowners 
and small businessmen, 

Support for State Colleges increased more 
than 200 per cent and State-related status 
granted to Temple and the University of 
Pittsburgh, making possible reductions in 
student tultion at those two institutions. 

The Community College program begun, 
with seven Community Colleges already in 
operation, 

School teachers’ salaries raised twice for 
the first time during a single Administra- 
tion. 

And all of this achieved within the limits 
of four balanced budgets—three surpluses— 
and another surplus, the fourth consecutive, 
already projected for next June, 

These are but a few of the accomplish- 
ments of State Government in Pennsylvania 
during the past four years. 

They have been carried out on the prin- 
ciple that government exists to lead and to 
serve the people—but not to dominate their 
lives or coerce thelr spirits. 

Our every effort has been directed toward 
the enlargement of freedom—freedom to 
work, freedom to learn, freedom to travel, 
freedom to enjoy the benefits of culture and 
of our beautiful countryside. 

Our success is written in the hearts and 
minds of a vigorous people, z 

These efforts in Pennsylvania have come 
at a crucial point in the development of 
State Government in the entire United 
States, Since 1960, the Federal Government 
has undertaken a series of domestic pro- 
grams of enormous cost and scope. Many 
of these programs have been in response to 
genuine and legitimate needs among our 
people—but experience to date has shown 
that they cannot be efficiently administered 
on a completely centralized basis. 

The United States is simply too big and too 
complex & Country to be run from the top 
down. Some pattern of decentralization is 
needed—for effective distribution of effort 
as well as for preservation of freedoms, The 
States provide such a pattern. Their admin- 
istrative structures and their holds on the 
loyalty of their citizens give them an initial 
advantage over any conceivable alternativ: 
pattern. . 

But they are not without disadvantages. 
Their revenue resources are severely limited. 
Their constitutions are in many cases out- 
moded. They have been subjected to the 
ravages of intense partisan warfare. They 
have often failed to meet the needs of their 
urban areas. They do not in all cases cor- 
respond closely to natural economic and 
metropolitan regions. Worst of all, there 
has in recent years been a growing tendency 
among the people themselves to regard the 
States as unresponsive units of government. 

Now there is a disposition in the Country 
to give the States one last chance. Some 
kind of effective regional government 
placed between the Federal and local levels— 
is clearly needed. The States are the logical 
answer—if they can do the job. 

I would say that the States have a few 
years to measure up—probably no more than 
a decade. If they have not by then set their 
own houses in order, they will surely be 
superseded by some form of metro-govern- 
ment” or Federal administrative units or 
regional departments—and then the States, 
as one leading Senator has said, will be of 
interest to nobody except Rand-McNally. 

We have done much in Pennsylvania dur- 
ing the past four years to demonstrate that 
the States are capable of giving the service 
to the people that will be needed in the final 
third of the twentieth century. Similar 
progress has been achieved, of recent date, 
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in States like New York, Michigan, and 
North Carolina, Colorado, Oregon, and 
others. 

Our new Governor has concerned himself 
deeply with these problems and these oppor- 
tunities. He has already proposed a revenue 
sharing program with the Federal Govern- 
ment, which, if enacted, would do much to 
cure the revenue shortage for the States. 
During the fall campaign, he presented a pro- 
gram for Pennsylvania which when put into 
effect, will give us a thoroughly modern and 
people- oriented State Government. 

You and Governor Shafer, working to- 
gether, can give the people of Pennsylvania 
the kind of State Government which they 
want and so richly deserve. 

Executive and Administrative Government 
is beginning to capitalize on today’s oppor- 
tunity for progress. And now—a matter with 
which you are intimately concerned: 

During the past four years I have made 
little effort to influence or interfere with 
the structure of the legislative branch of 
State Government. I have felt that this was 
your responsibility, and that I should not in- 
trude upon it. 

It has now become evident; however, that 
besides administrative progress, one of the 
indispensable ingredients to a general 
strengthening of State Government is im- 
provement of the legislative branch. Since 
we have been close partners for these four 
years—and since you have often been gener- 
ous with suggestions for improvement of the 
executive branch—I hope you will accept 
some observations and suggestions that I 
have formed on the legislative branch. 

Let me say first that my experience in 
working with the leaders and members of the 
Pennsylvania Legislature has been a very 
happy one. You have realized the needs of 
our time, and you have responded with pas- 
sage of the vital programs mentioned earlier. 

When courage was needed during the past 
four years, a majority of your members have 
always been willing to run political risks and 
have stood up for what was right. 

Frankly, the membership of the Legisla- 
ture has improved in quality over the past 
two or three decades, More and more, leg- 
islators, are coming to regard their duties 
asa fulltime job. They should. That's what 
the job is now—tfulltime. 

No single factor has contributed more to 
this improvement than the increase in leg- 
islators’ pay. Increased compensation has 
made a legislative career more attractive, and 
has made it possible for many legislators to 
be relatively independent and to devote more 
time to their work in Harrisburg. 

I also heartily approve plans that are now 
underway to provide legislators with in- 
creased office space and enlarged staff. The 
days when a legislator could perform his 
duties with no more than the top of a suit- 
case on which to write his letters are gone. 
Modern government is a complex operation. 
Responsible legislators require expert assist- 
ance to solve its problems. 

Increased pay and improved facilities will 
not by themselves, however, provide us with 
a completely efficient and effective General 
Assembly. 

Members of the Legislature must discipline 
themselves and their party caucuses to pro- 
vide the kind of service that the public in- 
creasingly demands. 

There is, I believe, an excess of partisanship 
in the Legislature. We have just weathered 
two years in which the two parties have in- 
dulged in sniping back and forth motivated 
by a struggle for petty political advantage. 
There are of course differences between our 
two great parties, and these differences 
should be debated openly and fully. But 
they do not require a resort to tactics that 
would bring shame to the cheeks of most 
school children, 

Special interests still wield too much power, 
too. Lobbyists perform the worthwhile and 
legitimate function of bringing the problems 
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of economic groups to the attention of legis- 
lators. But when the interests of these 
groups gain supremacy over the general public 
interest, legislators are not giving fair serv- 
ice to either their constituents or the Com- 
monwealth. We need rigorous laws for the 
reporting of expenditures by lobbyists, the 
financial holdings of legislators and executive 
personnel—and political campaign financing, 
too. 


Finally, the Legislature should, in my opin- 
fon, change its traditional mode of operation. 
Why? Because it is outmoded and imprac- 
tical in modern government. The practice of 
coming to Harrisburg for a day or two at the 
beginning of the week, calling frequent re- 
cesses, stretching out the session, and finally 
acting on most important matters in a fran- 
tic rush in the last few days before adjourn- 
ment simply does not make for orderly and 
responsible government today. 

The best practice would be to buckle down 
at the beginning of the session, meet reg- 
ularly, conduct business, and then adjourn, 
The legislator’s work, however, should not be 
finished with the end of the session. Com- 
mittees should continue to function, and a 
system should be set up, as is done in New 
York State, whereby bills could be filed 
during the off months. In this way, all bills 
could be carefully researched and examined, 
and pertinent facts made available to the 
legislators at the beginning of a businesslike 
session. 

If I speak bluntly to you on these matters, 
it is only because I am concerned, first of all, 
about the whole future of State Government, 
and, second, about the health of the legisla- 
tive branch within the State structure. 

Nothing I have said should obscure the 
deep affection and respect I hold for you as 
individuals, nor from my conviction that the 
Legislature has responded with distinction to 
the challenges of the past four years. 

Together, we have laid the foundations on 
which a better and nobler Pennsylvania may 
rise. 
We have not solved all the problems of our 
State. But we have done much. We have 
made genuine progress in education, in con- 
servation, in transportation, in care of the 
aged, in public welfare generally, in help to 
our cities, in reform of State Government, 
and a score of other fields. 

The road has not always been smooth— 
the path has often not been easy. You have 
sat in the early morning hours—you have 
seen the sun rise on the turmoil of legisla- 
tive debate. You have faced the needs of 
our modern Commonwealth in the private 
chamber of your own conscience. 

You have done well—and you will do more. 

The best years for Pennsylvania lie before 
us. 

Make the most of them! 

The people of Pennsylvania depend on you. 

WILLIAM W. Scranton. 


Walter E. Washington: The New Chair- 
man of the New York City Housing Au- 
thority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, last No- 
vember the District of Columbia lost one 
of its most able officials when Walter E. 
Washington, the director of the National 
Capitol Housing Authority, accepted the 
position of chairman of the New York 
City Housing Authority. 
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The following editorials and news ar- 
ticle appeared in the Washington papers 
at that time: 

[From the Washington Post, Nov. 22, 1966] 
A Great Loss 


This city does not have gifted public offi- 
cials to spare. The departure of Walter 
Washington, the director of the National 
Capital Housing Authority, is a civic mis- 
fortune that deserves attention. In most 
cities the local public housing agency is the 
stodgiest of bureaucracies (there is no con- 
servatism quite so stifling as the last gen- 
eration’s social reforms). But Mr. Washing- 
ton has proved himself a brilliant experi- 
menter, forceful and yet responsive to the 
people whom he serves. Of all the city’s 
senior administrators, he was the first to 
comprehend and use the new ideas of the 
poverty programs. 

Mr. Washington is going, significantly, to 
New York City, where Mayor Lindsay is vig- 
orously recruiting the most imaginative ur- 
ban administrators in the country. There 
has been a steady drift of unusually able men 
from the Federal agencies to New York. They 
are going to work for Mayor Lindsay because 
he has succeeded in giving an air of excite- 
ment and opportunity to City Hall. 

Here in Washington, where every admin- 
istrator has a dozen superiors contending 
for control of him, the case is notoriously 
otherwise. The worst of the confusion here 
is owed to the congressional chairmen’s in- 
terference in the city’s daily business, In 
the absence of self-government, this city will 
never enjoy a surge of energy like New York's. 
But it lies within the authority of the Presi- 
dent to simplify and strengthen the processes 
of government here. There is no defect of 
the city’s public life that ought to concern 
Mr. Johnson and his advisers more deeply 
than its difficulty in attracting first-rate pub- 
lic servants. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Noy. 28, 1966] 


District's Loss 


Mayor John Lindsay has had substantial 
success in raids on a variety of federal agen- 
cies for topflight personnel to bolster the 
city government of New York. His greatest 
coup, however, and surely for this city, its 
greatest loss, is the enticement of Walter E. 
Washington to take over New York's vast, 
sprawling city housing authority. 

As head of the National Capital Housing 
Authority, Washington has been a tower of 
strength. Not satisfied with the traditional 
forms and concepts of public housing, he is 
responsible for innovations here which other 
cities are just beginning to copy. He has 
seen his job as dealing with people, not with 
bulldings. 

And, apart from housing, a keen awareness 
of the city's social problems has made his 
voice a positive, constructive force in a wide 
variety of community affairs. On lists of pos- 
sibilities in recent years for other high 
municipal posts, Washington's name has 
always been near the top. He would have 
made, in our opinion, an excellent District 
Commissioner. And the fact that two 
vacancies will occur on the board next year 
make his departure all the more lamentable 
on that score. 

For a housing man who welcomes chal- 
lenges, the New York position, involving a 
public-housing population roughly 10 times 
the magnitude of the District's, was of 
course difficult to reject. Mayor Lindsay, 
moreover, has managed from all reports to 
instill among his top aides a mood of excite- 
ment and challenge. 

But for all of that, Walter Washington's 
roots are in the District. His interests are 
in the Nation's Capital, He has a personal 
stake in much of the movement which also 
is beginning to stir here. The time may yet 
come, went the right spot opens up, that we 
will be able to woo him back. 
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[Prom the Washington Post, Nov. 27, 1966] 
Crryscarze Toasts WALTER WasHINGTON— 
WELL, AT Least New York Neeps Hrm Even 


(By Wolf Von Eckardt) 

It was the worst news Luticia Lucas had 
heard in the 11 years she had been cleaning 
the third floor executive offices of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority: Director 
Walter E. Washington had been nabbed by 
Mayor John V. Lindsay to take over New 
York City's Gargantuan housing effort. 

“Why, I'll just go with him!“ she ex- 
claimed, dropping her mop in dismay. 

It was bad, though not altogether unex- 
pected, news for this entire city. 

And the worst of it is not that we are 
losing what Mrs. Lucas and everyone else, 
from the occupants of the White House to 
the tenants of our public housing projects, 
will readily call “a friend,” “a great guy” and 
popular “community leader.” 

Nor is it that we are losing one of the 
country’s most effective generals in the ar- 
duous campaign against’ our slum. Nor 
even that we will miss in Walter Washing- 
ton perhaps our most effective bridge be- 
tween the Capital City and the Other City— 
between the Federal power structure living 
Its somewhat remote life in Georgetown and 
the suburbs while worrying about the city's 
world image, and the voteless and almost 
voice-less ninth largest city with its huge 
number of Negroes who are largely fll- 
housed, poorly serviced and badly educated 
and worry about jobs and rats. 

The worst of the news is that this city, 
despite its growing awareness of this di- 
chotomy, did not find it possible to offer 
Walter Washington the recognition and po- 
sition of leadership he deserves—the results 
of which the city needs, 

Washington, in his early 50's a bit stocky 
but lean, a bit reserved at first but easily 
relaxed when he senses that you sincerely 
share his concerns and enthusiasms, always 
meticulously dressed and always impeccably 
polite, cuts a fine figure of a man. 

If he is indeed “a great guy,” it is the last 
thing he would try to impress you with. Un- 
like most “great guy” politicians he is 
neither folksy nor formidable. 

And if they'll be wondering up in New 
York why he talks like they do, its because, 
though born in Georgia, he was raised in 
Jamestown, N.Y. And if he talks a bit like 
a lawyer, with a good deal of sociologese 
mixed into his syntax, its because he studied 
law, political science and sociology at Howard 
University. That's what brought him to 
Washington. He's a member of the bar and 
was admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Court. 

Like most good generals, Walter Washing- 
ton came up from the ranks in the small, 
devoted and so often confused army of the 
“housers,” the professional slum fighters. 
He joined in 1941, when the city’s public 
housing agency was still known as the Alley 
Dwelling Authority, largely launched and 
worried along by Eleanor Roosevelt. 

We should never belittle those early skirm- 
ishes for “decent, safe and sanitary” hous- 
ing, though there was relatively little of it 
and what there was now seems woefully 
drab. The little band of housers did their 
best. And if their expectations of early vic- 
tory seem pathetic in retrospect, it was be- 
cause no one had realized the full dimen- 
sions of the problem. 

It was not until 20 years later, until Wal- 
ter Washington had worked his way up to 
acting director and then director of the Na- 
tional Capital Housing Authority, that we 
began to see the enemy in all his fearful 
might. 

The enemies, we might say, for Washing- 
ton was confronted not only by the growing 
slum ghetto, but by growing hostility against 
public-housing, which was often more de- 
spised then even the slums themselves. 
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The city tore into the slums with a huge 
freeway program. with urban renewal, with 
new schools and other improvements. But 
When it came to housing the people thus 
displaced, nobody wanted them next door. 
And there wasn't a site in town which wasn’t 
Next door to some hysterically hostile civic 
association. 

Now, this is why I call Walter Washington 
& general, though no one could be further 
from being a militarist. Realizing the utter 
futility of a continued “decent, safe and 
Sanitary" frontal attack, he employed new 
Strategies, He made his forward thrust at 
the problems of the slums not merely by 
Providing housing, but by also helping the 
Hh 7 to be housed to become good neigh- 

rs. 


He secured his flanks for this thrust from 
hostile sniping and official indifference by 
Creating confidence and good will for the 
Public housing program in the community, 

among its officials and among real 
estate boards and the anxious women in the 
Clyic associations. 

Washington is forever Inventive in the 
means he employs to gain these ends. 

“Anything that's new, that’s coming, I'm 
the first one after it,” he has said. 

Robert C. Weaver, the Housing and Urban 
Development Secretary, sald of him: “Walter 

One of our most outstanding local guys 
because of the amazing degree of his flexi- 
bility and his receptivity to creative ideas.” 

Whether Washington was the first to in- 
vent all of the many social programs in his 
Public housing projects, many of which were 
Made possible by the Ford Foundation and 
have now been adopted by the poverty war- 
riors, is almost irrelevant. He was usually 

first to employ them and try them out— 
the day care centers, job counseling and 
financial advice, credit unions, tenant orga- 
tions and all the rest. 

Success? How do you measure success in 
& situation where the problems keep growing 
taster than your yardsticks. The police, at 
any rate, will tell you that in Washington's 
Public housing projects vandalism is only a 
Rulsance and crime minimal. 

Perhaps we will never be able to measure 

influence of environment on social be- 
havior with a sliderule to satisfy any bu- 
reaucratically calibrated cost-benefit form- 
Ula. Who would venture a cost-benefit 
analysis of the word great“ in our aspiration 
tor a “great society.” All we can say, it 
1228 is that a good place to live ought to 
OOk like a good place to live—and if It does, 
ae in that place also comes closer to a good 


Walter Washington has employed the best 
architects in this area to bring their skill and 
Enthusiasm to the design of public housing 
Projects. And what matters is not that so 

y of them have won architectural 
awards, but that many of their buildings 
ve become the pride of their neighbor- 

8 and no one can fairly say any longer 
that public housing projects depress nelgh- 
hood values. They uplift them. That's 
More benefit for less cost than the slide- 
rulers of the Government Accounting Office 
can grasp. ; 
It takes time to build projects and more 
time until their little sticks mature into 
1 and they are no longer projects but 

Ving communities. And it doesn't help the 
Neighborhoods when trees are big and green 

t the houses are rotting. 

Walter Washington, among many other 
Novel approaches, helped pioneer a program 
3 encourages private bullders to fix up 
i © houses and sell them to the public nous- 
ng authority. It is called “turnkey” and 
May, indeed, turn the key to the rehabilita- 
tion of the decaying inner city. 

1 Literally, “rehabilitation” means “to make 

Jable again” and if that key is big enough 
and if the bankers and realtors and citizens 
groups and bureaucrats help turn it, it could, 
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in the span of months, open more needed 
homes at less cost than new projects would 
yield us in decades. 

But in the end, it does not depend on the 
cold statistics of costs and benefits whether 
or not any of these programs are vigorously 
undertaken. It depends on trust and con- 
fidence in the men who propose them. And 
this is probably Walter Washington's great- 
est achievement in this city. He has man- 
aged to win the trust and confidence of his 
tenants, of the people in the city and of its 
sprawling officlaldom, 

They have come to agree with what he 
said when this last troubled summer he 
opened one of his “field days” in one of his 
projects—a day of hot dogs, and street danc- 
ing and other festivities. 

“There are two ways open to commu- 
nities,” he said. “This way and the Watts 
way.” 

And they respect him because he exempli- 
fies a truth he utered as president of the 
Le Droit Civic Association, ten years ago and 
before anyone heard of Martin Luther King. 

“Men, if they fight for rights," he said, 
“must be ready to shoulder these rights when 
they appear.” 

As elsewhere, most of our innumerable city 
departments, commissions and agencies are 
just learning to talk to each other about 
common problems, But as one of his aides 
said, “no official in this city would even think 
about doing anything that might affect low 
income housing even indirectly without call- 
ing Walter Washington first.” 

They called him day and night and not 
only about housing. Not long ago a young 
girl had saved some money earned at a sum- 
mer job. She thought she would spend it for 
beautification, but where and how? She got 
Walter Washington on the phone. “This is 
Lynda Bird Johnson,” she said. 

Washington has spent much time leading 
tours of members of the First Lady’s Commit- 
tee for a More Beautiful Capital and other 
VIPS. Insights he provided to problems 
probably contributed more to Mrs. Johnson's 
program than can be measured in dollars or 
azalea bushes, 

But it was before most of the bushes were 
planted that Walter Washington received the 
United States Civil Service Career Award for 
“excellence in efficiency and effectiveness in 
the Federal service ... and superb leadership 
in directing his agency's activities.” 

When Mrs. Lucas dropped her mop in the 


“midst of a gathering of Housing Authority 


officials the other night, she momentarily dis- 
pelled the tense gloom with a burst of warm 
hilarity. Walter Washington stood behind 
his overloaded desk, absent-mindedly shuf- 
fling through some papers. When he saw the 
cleaning woman he reached out his hand. 

“How's your sick son, Mrs. Lucas,” he said. 

There is consolation in the fact that in 
New York there are even more hard-working 
women with sick sons and more ill-housed 
people for Walter Washington to stretch out 
his hand to. 


Walter Washington was director of 
the National Capitol Housing Authority 
for more than 5 years. Beginning with 
the agency in 1941 as a junior housing 
assistant he rose through the ranks to 
become the head of the agency, and in 
1965 received the US. Civil Service Ca- 
reer Service Award, the highest award 
given to career Federal employees. 

A native of Dawson, Ga., Mr. Wash- 
ington grew up in Jamestown, N.Y. He 
received his A.B. from Howard Univer- 
sity in 1938 and an LL.B. from the How- 
ard University Law School in 1948. 

New York City is indeed fortunate to 
obtain the services of this fine adminis- 
trator and public servant. 

It is with pleasure that I commend to 
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the attention of our colleagues the fol- 

lowing remarks by Chairman Washing- 

ton at a Public Housing Day Ceremony 

in New York on December 2, 1966: 

REMARKS BY WALTER E. WASHINGTON, CHAIR- 
MAN, New Tonk Crry HOUSING AUTHORITY, 
Ar Pusitc Housing Dar DEDICATIÓN CERE- 
MONY 


On occasions such as this, a scale model 
or a rendering of a proposed new housing 
development is often shown. For my first 
public event, as Chairman of the New York 
City Housing Authority, I preferred to invite 
a tenant, the Pavia family, who moved into 
our Wyckoff Gardens in Brooklyn, two days 
ago. 

They are important to me. 

They are people. 

And people will be my main concern. 

When a tenant moves into one of our de- 
velopments, it symbolizes the mission of our 
agency. Some would say that it symbolizes 
the end result of our goal, 

This is not so. 

It is only the beginning. 

A decent apartment is the foundation on 
which a family of low income builds a better 
life. 

Fresh air and sunshine, playgrounds, trees 
and grass, community centers, social sery- 
ices, companionship for the elderly, day cen- 
ters for working mothers and health centers 
are but a few of the facilities and services 
provided by the Authority. 

Mayor Lindsay’s proclamation is a clarion 
call to greater effort. It should not be over- 
looked by friends of public housing, 

The situation today calls for a rededica- 
tion of purpose and a redoubling of effort. 
Mayor Lindsay's proclamation is indeed clear 
and timely. 

Ours is a just and noble cause, Public 
housing means better housing and better 
housing means a better life. 

Much has been done in New York City 
in the field of public housing, but much 
remains to be done. 

To do the job, Mayor Lindsay has re- 
cruited a team, headed by the dynamic Jason 
Nathan, that is determined to provide more 
and better housing for those who need it 
most. 

I have come to New York to join this 
housing crusade, 


Policy Statement of American Israel 
Public Affairs Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as Syrian 
incursions along the Israeli border re- 
sume, as the Yemeni war heats up again, 
as subversion of Arab nations friendly to 
the free world is intensified, and as the 
moment of British withdrawal from its 
bases in the region approaches, the at- 
tention of Americans is increasingly di- 
rected toward the Middle East, where 
world peace is seriously threatened. 

In a strategic portion of the world, prog- 
ress toward modernization and democra- 
cy is thwarted by warfare, political ter- 
rorism, and political insecurity, provid- 
ing troubled waters which furnish excel- 
lent fishing grounds for adventures like 
that of the U.S.S.R. in escalating the 
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arms race by supplying arms to the 

United Arab Republic, Syria, and other 

Arab States. 

In this connection, the policy state- 
ment adopted at the Tri-State Regional 
Conference of the American Israel Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee in New York on 
December 18, 1966, is of particular mo- 
ment. It is a temperate statement, con- 
taining some well-founded recommenda- 
tions for American policy in a continually 
troubled area of the world. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the policy statement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the policy 
statement was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

POLICY STATEMENT ADOPTED AT THE TRI-STATE 
REGIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE AMERICAN 
ISRAEL PUBLIC Arrams COMMITTEE, ROOSE- 
VELT HOTEL, NEW YORK, DECEMBER 18, 1966 


1. We recommend that our Government 
now seek cooperation of the Soviet Union to 
bring about a relaxation of tensions in the 
area, specifically by an agreement to reduce 
the flow of arms and to create a climate 
which will foster direct negotiations between 
the Arab states and Israel. Pending such an 
agreement, we urge our Government to en- 
sure maintenance of the arms balance in the 
region. 

2. We urge a Congressional inquiry to 
study and recommend legislative and admin- 
istrative measures to curb the efforts of the 
Arab states to boycott American business 
interests. 

3. We reaffirm the conviction that the 
only logical solution of the Arab refugee 
problem is resettlement in Arab lands. We 
submit that the United Nations should cen- 
sure continuing efforts by Arab leaders to 
mobilize the refugees into an army to wage 
war against Israel. It is intolerable that 
UNRWA funds, contributed for refugee relief 
and rehabilitation, should be diverted to sub- 
sidize the Palestine Liberation Army, which 
is organized for the destruction of Israel. 

4. We support continued economic aid for 
Israel and the Arab states, stressing assist- 
ance which will develop agriculture, water 
resources and the employment and settle- 
ment of refugees. 

5. We believe that all outstanding issues 
between Israel and the Arab states can be 
swiftly resolved by direct negotiations and 
we urge our Government, in concert with 
other great powers, to summon the Arab 
states to the peace table with Israel. There 
in no effective alternative. 


Farmers and Ranchers Not the Cause of 
High Beef Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
rising food costs have resulted in a sharp 
reaction from consumers and at times 
there appears to be a misunderstanding 
as to who is benefiting from rising costs. 
Certainly the beef producer is not the 
cause of increased meat prices and he is 
not benefiting from the higher retail 
prices being charged. Mr. Ben H. Car- 
penter, president of the Texas and South- 
western Cattle Raisers Association, re- 
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cently made a speech on this subject. I 
believe that the Members will find Mr. 
Carpenter's statement factual and in- 
teresting and will conclude from reading 
it that the beef producer is not only not 
causing the high retail meat prices, he 
is producing his product below cost and 
is actually losing ground. The text of 
Mr. Carpenter's statement follows: 

COMMENTS BY BEN H. CARPENTER, PRESI- 

DENT, TEXAS AND SOUTHWESTERN CATTLE 

RAISERS ASSOCIATION, AT ITS BOARD OF 

Dmecrors MEETING, JUNE 18, 1966, Wien- 

ITA FALLS, TEx. 

I am sure you are aware of the wave of 
publicity that has recently been sweeping the 
nation regarding food prices. Meat prices 
have been singled out as a major contributor 
to higher consumer costs and inflation. 
Spokesmen for government bureaus and 
agencies have contributed to a rash of in- 
accurate statements and inadequate com- 
parisons in newspaper stories throughout the 
nation referring to so-called high costs of 
meat. 

Even the President of the United States 
was widely quoted as urging housewives to 
purchase only the lower priced cuts of meat 
in order to hold down the food bill and com- 
bat inflation. Typical of some of the head- 
lines recently seen are these, Meat's the 
Black Sheep of Food Costs, Budget Brigade 
Finds” and “Rocketing Food Costs May Beat 
Man to the Moon.” 

In spite of the fact that readily available 
government statistics refute the statements 
that recently improved beef prices are major 
contributors to the current inflationary 
trends in the country, these articles and com- 
ments have implied that the farmers and 
ranchers of the nation should be condemned 
by the consuming public. 

A recent report on food costs and farm 
prices released last week by the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture reveals some most in- 
teresting statistics that refute completely 
the popular contention that agricultural 
prices in general, and those in meats in 
particular, are major contributors to infla- 
tion. Let's examine some of these facts and 
figures contained in this report which made 
comparisons over the period of the past 18 
years. 

Prices received by farmers and ranchers 
in 1965 were 10% lower than those received 
18 years ago, while prices paid at retail by 
consumers for food increased 33% in these 
same 18 years. 

While retail food prices have risen rela- 
tively steadily over the past 18 years, none 
of the increase in retail prices accrues to the 
farmer and rancher. In fact, prices received 
by farmers and ranchers in 1965 were 10% 
less than in 1947 and 13% less than in 1952. 
Retail food prices, however, in 1965 were 11% 
higher than in 1952 and 33% higher than 
in 1947. 

The net income of farmers and ranchers 
declined by 18% from 1947 to 1965 even 
though the volume of farm produced foods 
sold to consumers had increased by 44% 
during that same period of time. 

Compare this to the fact that salaries and 
wages to employees in all manufacturing 
industries increased by 113% from 1947 to 
1965. 

A part of the 33% increase in overall food 
prices paid at retail by consumers over the 
past 18 years has resulted from the develop- 
ment of new food products, new techniques 
of processing and packaging, and changes in 
family food buying habits. 

In 1947, most. housewives selected their 
beef from a refrigerated, glass case and the 
grocer weighed and wrapped it on the spot. 
Now they find several pieces of the same 
cut of beef neatly placed on the individual 
trays, transparently wrapped, weighed and 
priced, in advance. 

Brightly lighted, air conditioned stores 
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with wide aisles and attractively displayed 
products processed with new techniques are 
what the food shopper expects and de- 
mands. These demands from the consumer, 
not the producer, account for much of the 
increase of food prices. 

However, a statistical study by the Eco- 
nomic Research Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicates that the aver- 
age household paid 17% more and farmers 
and ranchers received 7% less in 1965 for the 
same kinds and quantities of foods pur- 
chased in 1947, 18 years ago. 

With regard to specific food items the re- 
port reveals that, in the 18 year period 
studied, the farm price of wheat has dropped 
3% while the retail price of cereals and bak- 
ery products has increased 47%. 

When city families purchase bread and 
prepared cereal products, they pay mostly 
for processing, packaging, and distributing 
the products; very little goes to the farmer 
for raw materials. For exdmple, there is 
only 2.6c worth of farm-produced corn in a 
290 package of corn flakes. The one pound 
loaf of bread that sold at retail for an aver- 
age price of 20.90 in 1965 contained wheat 
having a farm value of 2.7c. 

In 1965, the farm price of dairy products 
was 6% below 1947 and the retail price of 
dairy products during the same period in- 
creased by 19%. 

During the 18 year period from 1947 to 
1965 retail prices of meat products increased 
by 16%. The farm value of meat products 
in 1965 was 5% less than the farm value in 
1947. Much attention has been focused on 
the fact that prices paid to farmers and 
ranchers for animals producing meat prod- 
ucts have increased substantially since 1956. 
However, there has been a tendency to over- 
look the fact that the farm value of meat 
products in 1956 had fallen 29% below 1947 
prices. Current prices of beef cattle, while 
substantially higher than the low point 
reached in 1956, are still considerably below 
the price levels 15 years ago in 1951. 

While the general economy of the nation 
was prosperous and advancing, the beef cat- 
tle industry suffered a serious price depres- 
sion during the five years of 1952 through 
1957 and again during the last part of 1963, 
1964, and into the early part of 1965. The 
cattlemen of the nation operated during 
those periods taking severe losses as they 
were squeezed between higher costs of pro- 
duction and lower prices for their cattle. 
The recent price Improvement in beef cattle 
does not represent a full recovery and the 
profit balance 18 still very delicate. 

The evidence is very conclusive that prices 
received by the farmer and rancher have not 
contributed whatsoever to the increases in 
food prices paid by consumers. A compari- 
son of the 10% decline in prices received by 
them during the last 18 year period with 
other economic trends is most Interesting. 

The report reveais that rail frelght rates 
on farm products increased 45% during the 
same period. Prices of such services as rent, 
property insurance, property maintenance, 
and telephone services increased an aver- 
age of 69% during the same period and unit 
prices of new plant and equipment were up 
55%. Salaries and wages of employees in 
manufacturing industries increased during 
the same period by 113%. 

In the nine years since 1957 prices paid by 
farmers and ranchers for clothing has in- 
creased 15%, for motor vehicles 17%, for 
farm machinery 22%, for ad valorem and 
miscellaneous taxes 65%, and interest pay- 
able on farm real estate debt 132%. 

Therefore, if viewed in the correct per- 
spective the prices paid by consumers for 
food products cannot be singled out as a 
major contributor to inflation. U.S. con- 
sumers have available the highest quality 
food products in the world, and the impor- 
tant fact is that they can obtain this food 
by working less time than persons living 
anywhere else on earth. 
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During 1965, American consumers spent 
19% of their take-home income for food. 
Twenty years earlier this figure was 26%. 
Pay for one hours factory labor today will 
buy 2.4 pounds of round steak, whereas, in 
1942 it would buy only 2 pounds, and in 
1932 1.5 pounds. One hours factory labor 
today will buy 3.2 pounds of bacon, whereas, 
in 1942 2.2 pounds and in 1932 1.8 pounds. 
Pay for one hours factory labor today buys 
12.5 loaves of bread, whereas, in 1942 only 
9.8 loaves, and in 1932 6.3 loaves. 

In the light of these facts one may wonder 
Why certain government bureaucrats and 
Politicians single out the farmers and ranch- 
ers of the nation to be the scape-goats upon 
Whom inflation is blamed. Why is it that 
agriculture seems to continue to be the 
Casiest target on which to blame the Infa- 
tionary spiral that has been existing for the 
last 15 or 20 years, even though there are no 
real facts or evidence to support this con- 
tention? The answer probably lies in the 
fact that a lesser percentage of the people of 
the nation are directly involved in agricul- 
tural production, and therefore, agriculture 
is losing its political significance. 

As the country’s population has grown 
during the last few decades a situation has 
developed in which an extreniely small per- 
Centage of the people of the country are 
familiar with the actual conditions existing 

agriculture. For example, in 1950, al- 
though 64 percent of the country’s popula- 
tion was urban and 36% was rural, only 42% 
Of the rural population was actually involved 
on a farm or ranch, in other words only 16% 
Of the total was involved in agricultural 
Production. 

Ten years later, in 1960, 69.9% of the U.S. 
Population was urban, 22.6% was rural-non- 
farm, and only 7.5% was actually involved 
ON ag farm or ranch. This trend has con- 
tinued in the 1960's. 

In this atmosphere a great deal of mis- 
leading and erroneous information has ap- 
Peared in newspapers and other publications 
throughout the country, much of which 1s 

armful to the farmers and ranchers of the 
Nation. 

For example, many consumers and taxpay- 
ers generally are led to believe that the total 
annual appropriations to the Department of 

leulture are subsidies. The report re- 
leased by the House Committee on Agricul- 
ture last week reveals that actually non- 
farmers participate in a larger share of the 
rtment's expenditures than farmers 
themselves, and that about two-thirds of 
Department of Agricuiture expenditures, in 
the 1967 budget. are for services which are 
Of primary benefit to the general public. 
t housewives and urban consumers are 
Unfamiliar with the fact that the cattle in- 
dustry itself has vigorously opposed price 
Supports and subsidies for beef cattle and 
done so successfully thus far, in spite of 
the efforts of federal administrators in the 
Past to apply them. 
The American cattle producer, has confi- 
dence In the free enterprise system which 
made this nation so significantly dif- 
ferent from the other nations of the world. 
doesn't want any price subsidies from 
the American taxpayer, but he does expect 
a fair and profitable price for the beef cattle 
produces. However, he doesn't expect 
federal agencies, whose purpose it is to safe- 
guard his interests as an American Citizen, 
to instead take actions, such as was witnessed 
earlier this year to drive down the price of 
f, when it is still substantially below 
Price levels of fifteen years ago. 

Above all, the cattle producer doesn't de- 
Serve to be falsely accused of contributing 
to inflation. The real major cause of in- 
Aation is the federal government itself, as 
Currently being administered. The real cul- 
Prits of the inflationary spiral of the present 
and of the future are gigantic federal pro- 
rams like the unnecessary and unneeded 
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medicare program recently authorized, titles 
18 and 19 of which it is now estimated will 
cost more than a billion dollars a year in 
the state of New York alone, federal pro- 
grams of accelerated unemployment com- 
pensation, and federal programs designed 
to blanket the country with bullt-in wage 
increases. Giant federal programs of this 
type pump literally billions of dollars into 
the economy, yet they do not create to any 
degree new permanent plant capacity which 
can add to the total productive output of 
the nation, and therefore they only create 
taxspenders instead of taxpayers. 

This is the area in which restrictions 
should be urged to combat inflation, instead 
of government officials urging the American 
housewife to restrict her purchases of meat 
at a time when the average price of beef 
cattle is only 85% of parity. 


Interstate 70 Advances in West Virginia 
With Opening of Wheeling Hill Tun- 
nels—Highway Improvement Program 
in West Virginia Moving Forward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF. THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
opening of the Wheeling Hill Tunnels 
on Interstate 70 in Wheeling, W. Va., 
represents a major step in the highway 
improvement program in West Virginia. 

The total construction cost, including 
engineering and right-of-way, amounted 
to approximately $7.1 million and there- 
by became the most costly single con- 
struction project ever offered to contract 
by the State road commission. 

On Monday, December 12, 1966, I at- 
tended the opening ceremony of the 
Wheeling Tunnels, along with Goy. Hu- 
lett C. Smith, Representative ARCH A. 
Moore, and State Road Commissioner 
Burl A. Sawyers and many interested 
and distinguished guests from Wheeling. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have an editorial which appeared 
in the Wheeling News-Register inserted 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp as follows: 

From the Wheeling News-Register, Dec. 12, 
1966] 
Historic DAY FOR WHEELING 

The historic opening of the Wheeling Hill 
Tunnels on Interstate 70 today marks a most 
happy occasion for our community and the 
surrounding area. 

A good feeling comes from just knowing 
that we have lived to see this memorable 
accomplishment that in the not too long ago 
existed only as a fanciful dream of the idle 
dreamer. We suppose that most of us 
around here are guilty of harboring a trace 
of the “show me” attitude. There were 
doubters who never believed the Fort Henry 
Bridge would be built and others who felt 
the same way about the tunnels through 
Wheeling Hill. But there they are today, 
leveling a hill for the traveler and proving 
the words of Poet William Blake who wrote, 
“Great things are done when men and 
mountains meet.” 
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While we must wait for a while to see the 


‘completion of Interstate 70 through Wheel- 


ing, the tunnels are a major achievement. 
As the new expressways span out over our 
area, they are compressing space, narrow- 
ing the gap between businessmen and his 
market and tying the whole region together. 

Today, it is said, you're on the map if 
you're on the highway. Modern roads in 
the heart of marketing America are like 
giant magnets attracting commerce and in- 
dustry, travelers and tourists. Wheeling 
can consider itself fortunate in having been 
selected as one of the cities through which a 
modern, new east-west expressway will tra- 
verse. A series of up-to-date highway im- 
pact studies by the U.S. Bureau of Public 
Roads presents important findings on how 
new highways create wealth. 

The studies conclude that the mobility 
which so characterizes the economic system 
in the United States today would not have 
been possible without modern highway de- 
velopment. The highway impact studies re- 
port that highways assist in developing new 
and vacant land, improving production em- 
clency because of better access to markets, 
ald the decentralization of industry, and im- 
prove the public image of many firms by 
giving them more attractive and more widely 
visible plant sites. 

Highways are also found to have increased 
the practical area of labor supply from about 
six miles in the streetcar era to about 30 
miles today. Studies report the conditions 
are often ripe for industrial development, 
but need an outside agent to trigger action. 
In instance after instance during the post- 
war years, highways were found to be that 
agent. 

A survey of management decision-makers 
in 4,100 plants across the country revealed 
where industries are moving and why. Each 
plant executive was asked to indicate the 
five factors that had been most important in 
the selection of the site for his particular 
plant. 

The dominant factors in plant site consid- 
erations were found to be highways, labor, 
land and markets. According to frequency 
of mention, the factors lined up like this: 
Proximity to good highways 71.9 per cent; 
abundant labor supply 62.1 per cent; avail- 
ability of suitable land 61.6 per cent and 
proximity to markets 58.8 per cent. 

Of course Wheeling cannot rest with the 
idea that there ls nothing more to be done 
roadwise once we get the interstate routes 
and State Route 2 completed. It Is time for 
community leaders to begin studying seri- 
ously the proposals contained in the thor- 
oughfare plan, a part of the overall city- 
county comprehensive plan for development. 
The planners warn that Stage One proposals 
should be paced so as to be operative within 
as short a period of time as possible after 
completion of I-70. There are in all 15 road 
and street Improvements contained in the 
Stage One projection of the thoroughfare 
plan, including the long-discussed Northern 
Parkway. 

Since most of our major road improve- 
ments must depend upon the actions of the | 
State Road Commission, plenty of spadework 
must be done now. Local priorities must 
be established and then fitted into a priority 
schedule of the State Road Commission. 
Planners recommend that commitments be 
secured on the basis of needs for road im- 
provements in Ohio County for the next ten 
years and then reviewed on a regular basis 
with the state to assure that adequate prog- 
ress is being made. 

While we bask today in the light of our 
good fortune occasioned by the opening of 
the new Wheeling Hill tunnels, we must not 
forget there is plenty of labor ahead in com- 
pleting a modern, adequate highway net- 
work for the community. 
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In Memorium: Lindsay Hoben, Outstand- 
ing American Editor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of my home community, Milwau- 
kee, and the State of Wisconsin have 
been saddened by the death last Sun- 
day of Mr. Lindsay Hoben, who retired 
as editor of the Milwaukee Journal only 
a week ago. 

Mr. Hoben was an outstanding Amer- 
ican editor. Dedicated to the life of a 
journalist and devoted to the craft of 
careful, concise writing, he exemplified 
profesional integrity and responsibility. 

In large part because of his influence, 
the Journal—always known for its out- 
standing regional coverage—expanded 
its efforts at covering domestic and for- 
eign events. 

A widely traveled man with worldwide 
interests, Mr. Hoben was instrumental 
in bringing to the people of our com- 
munity and our State coverage of na- 
tional and international news which is 
equaled by few American newspapers 
either in quantity or quality. 

Mr. Speaker, today a memorial service 
will be held in the auditorium of the 
Journal's radio city by his colleagues and 
associates. It is my intention at some 
future date to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues the eulogy which will be 
delivered by Mr. Paul Ringler as part 
of the services. Under leave granted I 
am inserting at this point an editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal on the oc- 
casion of his retirement and his obituary 
as it appeared in the New York Times 
of January 9: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 9, 1966] 
LINDSAY Hosen, 64, Wisconsin EDITOR—MIīL- 

WAUKEE JOURNAL OFFICIAL Dies A WEEK 

AFTER RETIRING 

MILWAUKEE, January 8—Lindsay Hoben, 
who retired only last week as editor of The 
Milwaukee Journal and vice president of 
The Journal Company, died of cancer today. 
He was 64 years old. 

Mr. Hoben joined The Milwaukee Journal 
in 1926, as a church reporter, and before be- 
coming editor in 1961, he served as a general 
assignment reporter, radio news commenta- 
tor, and editorial writer. In 1949 he became 
chief editorial writer. 

A pronounced internationalist, he con- 
tinued and strengthened The Journal's out- 
ward look in foreign affairs. He urged fre- 
quent and varied contacts with the Soviet 
Union, but also warned of the dangers of 
Communism. He was present at the found- 
ing of the United Nations, and he was al- 
ways a strong advocate of it. 

It was during his tenure as chief editorial 
writer that The Journal, which already had 
a liberal reputation, fiercely opposed the 
tactics of Wisconsin’s Junior senator, Jo- 
seph R. McCarthy. 

Mr. Hoben, who once traveled by tramp 
steamer to Hong Kong, advised the six other 
editorial writers to learn the world’s prob- 
lems first hand. He sent them on many trips 
in this country and abroad. 

CAUTIONED EDITORIAL WRITERS 

Urging his writers to furnish the facts and 

support them with sound, persuasive argu- 
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ments, he once wrote: “The editorial writer 
is not the Anointed of God. He is not solely 
endowed with supernatural wisdom. He is 
not the exclusive custodian of the truth. 
And he must avoid giving the impression 
that he thinks he is.” 

Mr. Hoben was a quiet, business-like man 
with a trim mustache, who closely resem- 
bled Thomas E. Dewey. 

He took a special interest in the Journal’s 
English usage and he was chairman of the 
newspaper's style committee for many years. 
As editor, he would frequenly walk into the 
newsroom from his corner office to point out 
an error in grammar, punctuation or spell- 
ing, 
Mr. Hoben was born July 6, 1902, in Mil- 
waukee, the son of a Baptist minister, who 
later became president of Kalamazoo (Mich.) 
College. He was graduated from Carleton 
College, Northfield, Minn., and worked briefly 
as a salesman and chemist before joining 
The Journal, 

He traveled much of the world from 1927 
to 1931 as a roving reporter. He was one of 
the first American newspaper men to tour 
extensively in the Soviet Union. 

MET WIFE IN SOVIET 


It was there, in 1929, that he met Margaret 
Pollitzer, advisory director of the Walden 
School in New York, who was also touring 
the country. They were married the follow- 
ing year. 

Besides his wife, he is survived by a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Polly Greenberg, program coordi- 
nator for the Child Development Group of 
Mississippi, part of the Federal Head Start 
program; a son, Allen on the faculty of the 
University of Rochester, Rochester, N. v.; two 
brothers, Edmond and John, and a sister, 
Mrs. Richard D. Brown of Milwaukee. 

From the Milwaukee (Wis.) Journal, 
Jan. 3, 1967] 


Linpsay HOBEN RETIRES 


A fine editor is a rare man for. even a big, 
important newspaper to find. In Lindsay 
Hoben, whose retirement was announced 
Sunday, The Milwaukee Journal had one who 
was both a fine editor and a rare man sep- 
arately. 

Unusually devoted to his family, he had 
much the same feeling toward his news- 
paper and his practically lifelong career with 
it. He once declined a flattering job offer 
from another nationally prominent paper 
with these words: 

The Milwaukee Journal is the only news- 
paper with which I have ever been con- 
nected. It is a very personal matter with 
me, pretty much like an intimate family 
relationship. I never have felt that it was a 
newspaper or a job, but my newspaper and 
my job, a sort of living thing in which I had 
a part.” 

His journalism career turned spectacular 
when, still a cub' in his twenties, he be- 
came The Journal’s man on the go around 
the world. He poked daringly into the re- 
moteness of Russia and China as well as the 
capitals of Europe. His grounding in world 
affairs, which he kept renewed, was an en- 
richment of all his later work. 

When The Journal decided to publish a 
separate Sunday editorial section in 1934, 
Mr. Hoben was put in charge of formulating 
the concept and editing the product. Thence 
he moved into editorial writing, the editorial 
editorship, then editor of the paper from 
January, 1961. 

Associates and friends found in him a man 
of many fine facets happily mixed. Appre- 
ciated perhaps above all was his instinctive 
kindly interest in people—all sorts of people. 

He sought eagerly the sociability of other 
interesting minds, especially younger ones. 
In this he preferred to enjoy the listener's 
role more than the expounder’s, a particu- 
larly endearing quality. A colleague of many 
years has described Lindsay Hoben as the 
very rare man for whom he could have at 
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the same time both a real admiration and 
a deep fondness. 

As the editor of The Journal Mr. Hoben 
was more leader than boss; he was guide 
and arbiter; his Influence was more pervasive 
than obtrusive. While his strong sense of 
fairness, and his compassion, made him 
anxious that news should not needlessly hurt 
people, he also had courage to insist on 
prinitng what had to be printed, and his 
staff knew he would back them in this. 

If one contribution to the character of 
The Journal has the distinctive Hoben label 
on it, this would be his influence to make 
it a newspaper with a national outlook and a 
worldwide view, but with no loss of its in- 
timacy with the local and state community. 
Also, not least, he was a principal creator 
and the long time monitor of Journal rules 
on style of writing and usage, a work that 
he especially relished, which is widely re- 
spected in the newspaper business, 

The extent to which Mr. Hoben became 
widely and justly famed within his profes- 
sion is attested by his leadership activities 
in the National Conference of Editorial Writ- 
ers, American Society of Newspaper Editors, 
International Press Institute, on Pulitzer 
prize juries and Nieman fellowship selection 
boards. Literally around the world, fellow 
journalists became his devoted admirers. 

We here record not only the affectionate 
salute of colleagues and friends, but also a 
loss to the city and state communities that 
Lindsay Hoben did much to serve and uplift 
for 41 years. 


Adult Education Association Resolution 
on Human Dignity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the Adult 
Education Association of the U.S.A. and 
the National Association for Public 
School Adult Educators, at their 1966 
national conferences held in Chicago this 
past November, adopted a resolution re- 
affirming the support of both organiza- 
tions for a vigorous effort to protect the 
rights of all individuals in American so- 
ciety and to win for all individuals full 
participation in American life. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of the resolution be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the text of 
the resolution was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: : 

RESOLUTION ON HUMAN DIGNITY 


The resolution that appears below was 
passed by the Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A. and the National Association for 
Public School Adult Educators at their 1966 
national conferences held in Chicago in mid- 
November. The resolution reaffirms the sup- 
port of both organizations for a vigorous 
effort to protect the rights of all individuals 
in American society and to win for all in- 
dividuals full participation in American life. 

Be it resolved that: 


It is the shared conviction of the national 
conference of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion, USA and National Association of Public 
School Adult Educators that: the adult edu- 
cation movement in the United States of 
America, in this historic moment of national 
movement toward the realization in life and 
in our communities of our national goal of 
a free, equal and democratic society, should: 
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1) Devote major attention to the fact of cise in futility and frustration. My 


racial equality in our country, with special 
Attention to the needs of the Negro, the 
Spanish-Speaker, and our brothers and sis- 

of American-Indian and Oriental an- 
Cestry, laying emphasis on the spiritual, 
legal, economic, political and communal con- 
Sequences of hatred and fear among any part 
or group of our society. 

2) That this special attention include pub- 

© statements by your leaders of our associa- 
tion, vigorous lobbying for better law and 

practice, vigilance within our own 
Institutions in the construction and opera- 
tion of program-planning and program-man- 
aging staffs to ensure fair representation of 
4ll ethnic, religious and regional interests, 
Careful emphasis in our educational pro- 
upon the historical and ideological 
of our national doctrine of racial, reli- 
Bious and regional equality, and a continuing 
effort in all that we do to practice better 
Ourselves what we ourselves preach. 
3) That we recognize and move vigorously 
courage and patience to confront and 
Overcome the resistance to practical working 
equality in the details of our national life, 
at work, at play, in the class room and con- 
ference room, a resistance (sometimes called 
backlash”) in itself a tribute to the ap- 
Proaching realization of real equality, and 
that we combat this not only in the domi- 
nant majority groups in our society but also 
among the long-disadvantaged minority 
Sroups within our culture. 

4) That we accept these responsibilities as 
Citizens, as professionals, as neighbors, and 
as concerned men and women, depending 
Upon such faith in the American dream of a 
democracy under law, with equal rights for 
all, as we have learned from our fathers and 
Mothers, our teachers and our children. 


Statement by Representative Theodore R. 
Kupferman To Eliminate the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities 


SPEECH 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I to- 
day announce my support of a resolution 
amend the rules of the House elim- 
ting the House Committee on Un- 
rican Activities as a standing com- 
Mittee and transferring any functions 
Which it might possess vital to our inter- 
security to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
I do not believe that this committee 
orms any function useful to the Con- 
sress or to the country. 

The so-called hearings staged by this 
committee this past summer were a 
t I agree with the senior Senator 
rom the State of Illinois, Hon. EVERETT 

LEY DIRKSEN, who on August 20 
Stated that “This spectacle can do the 
the ces no good.” It did no good for 

country either, I might add. 

The only legislation offered by the 
Kaumittee during my short time in the 
ng 0 since I took the oath on February 
17 1966, as the Co from the 
500 District, New York, was the ill-con- 

ived H. R. 12047, to amend the Internal 
P ty Act of 1950—also known as the 
eon bill—which I found necessary to 

as, among other things, an exer- 


statement on this is at page 25181 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of October 12, 
1966. 

We can find better ways to spend the 
taxpayer’s money than to continue this 
committee. 

Whatever functions encompassed by 
the committee that need continuing can 
be performed by the Judiciary Commit- 
tee in a quasi-judicial atmosphere with- 
out sensationalism. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Reports From 
Hanoi—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Harrison E. 
Salisbury, the Pulitzer Prize-winning 
assistant managing editor of the New 
York Times, has been reporting from 
Hanoi, North Vietnam. His reports, 
which have been commented upon 
throughout the world, are one of the 
most important reporting assignments 
in the history of journalism. According 
to these on-the-spot reports by a repu- 
table U.S. journalist, the bombing of 
North Vietnam has caused civilian 
casualties but has not appreciably af- 
fected North Vietnam’s war effort. The 
Salisbury reports raise most serious 
questions about the policy of bombing 
North Vietnam and must be studied by 
all who are involved in that policy. 

Since most of the reports were pub- 
lished while Congress was out of ses- 
sion, I intend to bring them to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The first report 
follows: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 26, 1966] 
VISITOR ro HANOI Inspects DAMAGE ATTRIB- 
UTED TO AMERICAN RAIDS 

The writer of the following dispatch, re- 
printed from yesterday's late editions, is an 
assistant managing editor of The New York 
Times, who reached Hanoi Friday. 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hanot, North Vietnam, Dec, 24—Late in 
the afternoon of this drizzly Christmas Eve 
the bicycle throngs on the roads leading into 
Hanoi increased. 

Riding sidesaddle behind husbands were 
hundreds of slender young Hanoi wives re- 
turning to the city from evacuation to spend 
Christmas with their families. Hundreds of 
mothers had small children perched on the 
backs of bicycles—children being returned 
to the city for reunions during the Christmas 
cease-fire. 

In Hanoi's Catholic churches mass was 
celebrated, and here and there in the small 
foreign quarter there were more elaborate 
holiday observances. Five Canadian mem- 
bers of the International Control Commis- 
sion had a fat Christmas goose brought in 
specially for them from Vientiane, Laos, on 
the I. C. C. flight into Hanoi yesterday. 

VISITORS HAVE A PARTY 

And in Hanoi’s rambling, old high-ceil- 
inged Thongnhat (Reunification) Hotel 
(formerly the Metropole), there was a spe- 
cial Christmas party for a handful of foreign 
visitors who chanced to be here. 

But this random evidence of Christmas 
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spirit did not convey the mood of North 
Vietnam’s capital, at least not as it seemed 
to an unexpected observer from the United 
States. 


The mood of Hanol seemed much more 
that of a wartime city going about its busi- 
ness briskly, energetically, purposefully. 
Streets are lined with cylindrical one-man 
air-raid shelters set in the ground at 10- 
foot intervals, 

The shelters are formed of prestressed con- 
crete with concrete lids left ajar for quick 
occupancy—and they are reported to have 
been occupied quite a bit in recent days with 
the sudden burst of United States air raids. 
There is damage, attributed by officials here 
to the raids, as close as 200 yards from this 
hotel. 

Hanoi was laid out by French architects 
with broad boulevards over which arch leafy 
trees, and with squares, public gardens and 
pleasant lakes. Today it seems a bit like a 
mixture of the Moscow and Algiers of World 
War II. There are khaki and uniforms ev- 
erywhere and hardly a truck moves without 
its green boughs of camouflage. Even pretty 
girls camouflage thelr bicycles and conical 
straw hats. 


MANY COMB WRECKAGE 


Christmas Eve found residents in several 
parts of Hanoi still picking over the wreck- 
age of homes said to have been damaged in 
the United States raids of Dec. 13 and 14. 
United States officials have contended that 
no attacks in built-up or residential Hanoi 
have been authorized or carried out. They 
have also suggested that Hanoi residential 
damage in the two raids could have been 
caused by defensive surface-to-air missiles 
that misfired or fell short. 

[Although American authorities have said 
that they were satisfied no bombs fell inside 
Hanoi and that only military targets were 
attacked, the State Department said Thurs- 
day that “the possibility of an accident” 
could not be ruled out. A spokesman said 
that if the bombing had caused civilian 
injury or damage, the United States re- 
gretted it.] 

This correspondent is no ballistics special- 
ist, but inspection of several damaged sites 
and talks with witnesses make it clear that 
Hanoi residents certainly believe they were 
bombed by United States planes, that they 
certainly observed United States planes over- 
head and that damage certainly occurred 
right in the center of town. 


LARGE, SPRAWLING CITY 


Hanol is a very large, sprawling city. The 
city proper has a population of 600,000, and 
the surrounding metropolitan area brings 
the total to 1,100,000. 

The built-up, densely populated urban area 
extends for a substantial distance in all di- 
rections beyond the heavy-lined city bound- 
aries shown on a map issued by the State 
Department and published in the New York 
Times of Dec. 17. 

For instance, the Yenvien rail yard, which 
was listed as one of the targets in the raids 
Dec. 14 and 15, is in a built-up area that 
continues south west to the Red River with 
no visible breaks in residential quarters. 
Much the same is true of the Vandien truck 
park south of the city, which was another 
listed target. 

Oil tanks between Yenvien and Gialam, 
listed as another target, are in a similarly 
populated region. It is unlikely that any 
bombing attack on such targets could be car- 
ried out without civilian damage and 
casualties. 

The location of two of the damaged areas 
inspected today suggests that the western 
approaches to the Paul Doumer Bridge may 
have been the targets. 

Both damaged areas lie in the Hoankiem 
quarter of Hanol. Other administrative 
quarters of the city are Badinh, Haiba and 
Dongda. All have suffered some damage. 

The first area inspected was Pho Nguyen 
Thiap Street, about a three-minute drive 
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from the hotel and 100 yards from the cen- 
tral market. Thirteen houses were de- 
stroyed—one-story brick and stucco struc- 
tures for the most part. The Phuc Lan 
Buddhist pagoda in the same street was 
badly damaged. 

SAYS BOMB EXPLODED 


Five persons were reported killed and 11 
injured, and 39 families were said to be 
homeless. 

Tuan Ngoc Trac, a medical assistant who 
lived at 46 Pho Nguyen Thiap Street, said he 
was just going to the clinic where he works 
when an air alert sounded, indicating planes 
25 kilometers (about 15 miles) from Hanoi. 
He had stepped to the street with his medical 
bag in his hand when he heard a plane and 
flung himself to the ground. 

He said that the next instant a bomb ex- 
ploded just over a row of houses, collapsing 
nine on the other side of the street. Tuan 
Ngoc Trac displayed an American leaflet, 
which he said he had found in the street, 
warning Hanoi residents not to remain in the 
vicinity of military objectives. 

The North Vietnamese say that almost 
simultaneously—also about 3 P.M. Dec. 13— 
about 300 thatch and brick homes and huts 
along the Red River embankment, possibly 
a quarter of a mile from Pho Nguyen Thiep 
Street and equally distant from the Thongn- 
hat Hotel, were hit. The principal damage 
Was again done by a burst just above the 
houses, but there were also three ground 
craters caused elther by rocket bursts or 
small bombs. 

This area, 200 by 70 yards, was leveled by 
blast and fire. Four persons were reported 
killed and 10 injured, most of the residents 
having been at work or in a large, well-con- 
structed shelter. 


HOUSE IS INSPECTED 


Another damage site inspected was in the 
Badinh quarter, which is Hanot's diplomatic 
section. There, on Khuc Hao Street, lies 
the rear of the very large Chinese Embassy 
compound, backing on the Rumanian Em- 
bassy. Minor damage was done to the roofs 
of the Chinese and Rumanian Embassies by 
what was said to have looked like rocket fire. 
Both embassies produced fragments, which 
they said had come from United States 
rocket bursts. 

Also examined was a house on Hue Lane in 
the Haiba quarter. It was reported hit Dec. 
2, with the death of one person and the 
wounding of seven others, including two 
children, 

Contrary to the impression given by United 
States communiqués, on-the-spot inspection 
indicates that American bombing has been 
inflicting considerable civilian casualties in 
Hanoi and its environs for some time past. 

The North Vietnamese cite as an instance 
the village of Phuxa, a market gardening 
suburb possibly four miles from the city 
center. The village of 24 houses was re- 
ported attacked at 12:17 P.M. Aug. 13 by 
a United States pilot trying to bomb a Red 
River dike. The village was destroyed and 
24 people were killed and 23 wounded. The 
pilot was shot down. 

A crater 25 feet deep was reported blasted 
in the dike, but it was said to have been 
filled within three hours. The village has 
now been completely rebuilt, and has a small 
museum of the mementos of the attack. In 
this museum is the casing of a United States 
fragmentation bomb, which bears the legend, 
“Loaded 7/66." A month after that date it 
was said to have fallen on Phuxa village, re- 
leasing 300 iron spheres, each about the size 
of a baseball and each loaded with 300 steel 
pellets about the size and shape of bicycle 
bearings. Those missiles are reported to 
have caused most of the Phuxa casualties. 

It is the reality of such casualties and such 
apparent byproducts of the United States 
bombing policy that lend an atmosphere of 
grimness and foreboding to Hanoi’'s Christ- 
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mas cease-fire. It is fair to say that, based 
on evidence of their own eyes, Hanoi 
residents do not find much credibility in 
United States bombing communiqués. 


Slanting the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, 
while the editorial I am requesting to be 
included in the Recorp carries a past 
date, it is of sufficient import to share 
with my colleagues. It speaks of matters 
that are of intense interest to every citi- 
zen of this land. It is refreshing to know 
that there are those, whose responsibility 
it is to keep tHe public informed, who can 
cut through the fog of contradictions and 
get at the facts as they are. I congrat- 
ulate the editor of one of Wisconsin's 
great newspapers, the Janesville Gazette, 
for his clear understanding and concise 
comments. 


[From the Janesville (Wis.) Daily Gazette, 
Dec. 28, 1966] 
SLANTING THE NEWS 

The author of “Advise and Consent,” Allen 
Drury, has a new book out in which one of 
the central figures is identified only as The 
Greatest Newspaper That Absolutely Ever 
Was. There is no doubt whatever that Drury 
refers to the New York Times. 

The New York Times now has its own staff 
correspondent in Hanoi. Harrison Salisbury, 
an assistant managing editor who first gained 
notice as a Moscow correspondent back in the 
days when American newsmen in the Russian 
capital were as scarce as stockbrokers, was 
recently granted a visa and flown into North 
Vietnam from an undisclosed base in 
Cambodia. 

Since the Communist ideal relative to free- 
dom of the press is that the press should 
say precisely what it's instructed to, it seems 
a valid assumption that Salisbury would not 
have been allowed to report from Hanoi un- 
less the Ho Chi Minh government had fair 
assurance it would be beneficial to the Red 
cause. And what is being transmitted under 
Salisbury’s by-line should be satisfying be- 
yond Ho's wildest dreams. 

In essence: stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam. 

Under the guise of factual reporting, the 
dispatches are so slanted as to evoke mur- 
murs of envy in the editorial offices of The 
Daily Worker. Mostly taking the word of 
North Vietnamese officials, the stories filed 
so far make the direct charge that U.S. air- 
planes have been “systematically” attacking 
civilian population centers for the past year 
and a half. 

Slyly, sympathy is drummed up for the 
Vietnamese Communists: the woman mayor 
of the city of Namdinh is described as pe- 
tite”; in Namdinh, Salisbury writes, not say- 
ing how he obtained the figures, 12,464 homes 
have been destroyed, 89 persons killed and 
405 wounded by Air Force and Navy fliers. 
Yet, he states, the only installation which 
could conceivably be regarded as a legitimate 
target is a textile plant “whose most danger- 
ous output from a military point of view 
would presumably be cloth for uniforms.” 
It's been hit 19 times, he says. 

In a dispatch datelined Hanol, the Times 
correspondent again turns on the water. 
References to “slender young Hanol wives“ 
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returning to the city to “spend Christmas 
with their families,” “hundreds of mothers 
and small children perched on the backs of 
bicycles,” the “mood of Hanoi ...a city 
going about Its business brisky, energetically, 
purposefully,” “pretty girls camouflage their 
bicycles and conical straw hats: Why in the 
name of Goebbels anyone in the middle of a 
large city should bother to camouflage a hat 
against áir bombardment is something that 
requires further contemplation. 

Because of the assumed prestige of the 
New York Times and the fact that its syn- 
dicated news service is picked up by several 
other papers, some of which ought to know 
better, the Pentagon has been forced to issue 
& statement admitting—as though everyone 
over the age of six didn't already know it— 
that in the pursuit of military objectives 
bomber pilots occasionally, either acciden- 
tally or inadvertently, hit something else; 
that the North Vietnamese deliberately dis- 
perse their supplies of fuel and ammunition 
throughout populated areas, hoping they'll 
be spared. 

This forced admission will, of course, be 
utilized to the fullest by the Communist and 
pro-Communist press around the world. 

We had hoped that the New York Times, 
with its large and influential circulation, had 
learned a lesson in Cuba. With similar tech- 
niques it was instrumental in picturing 
Fidel Castro as a patriotic reformer strug- 
gling against the evil Batista dictatorship 
and thereby blunting the efforts of more per- 
ceptive observers who saw what was taking 
place. 

Evidently The Greatest Newspaper That 
Absolutely Ever Was is still engaged in di- 
recting our foreign policy, not forthrightly in 
its opinion columns, but with front page 
editorialization of the most blatant kind. 

We, too, are sorry for the noncombatants, 
old people and middle-age people as well as 
children, who are blown to bits during an 
air raid. 

But we're even sorrier for the American 
kids who are riddled by enemy machine-gun 
fire in a crummy jungle halfway around the 
world while Great Thinkers back home de- 
mand that the aggressor's supply bases be 
left untouched, 


The Merits of Old-Fashioned Discipline 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, Alan C. 
McIntosh, in a recent editorial in his 
Rock County Star Herald, took a look at 
a couple student demonstrations and de- 
cided “Razor straps were good character 
builders.” I include his editorial at this 
point in my remarks. 

Tr’s SAFER IN SAIGON THAN In Our “HALLS 
or Ivy” 

Too bad the old fashioned straight edge 
razor went out of style. Razor straps were 
good character builders, 

Time will never dim the memory of the 
razor strap that hung in the bathroom on 
the second floor of the Park River, N.D. 
Presbyterian parsonage ... or the frightful 
taste of yellow laundry soap used to wash out 
mouths that had said naughty words. 

We have college campus demonstrations 
that could benefit greatly from a razor strap 
or a bar of laundry soap. 

Hard to believe but true—a top military 
man is safer in Saigon than on an American 
college campus. 
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Twice In a week two of our highest mili- 
N, officials have had their lives jeopardized. 
Ot by Saigon bombs or mobs but by Ameri- 
can students. 
Secretary of Defense McNamara had to be 
{gnominlousty sneaked to safety thru an 
derground steam tunnel at Harvard. 
Stan Earle G. Wheeler, Joint Chief of 
— chairman, was the target for angry 
onstrators who tried to get at him when 
Rh. Spoke at Pembroke College, Providence, 
ode Island. 
It ese disturbances didn’t Just happen.” 
Was far more than right of dissent and ex- 
Pression of views. 
5 Men are fighting and dying in a dirty, ugly, 
thee, War so that young punks can have 
© privilege of calling the head of the Joint 
ef of Staff a “war criminal.” 
elr actions conyinces us that Darwin's 
t ory is entirely right . we did come 
Apes. . . and the class of 1967 seems 
be going “ape” again. 
d These are the punks who scream for free- 
om of speech—for themselves—but howl 
In anyone who tries to voice a different 
Pinion. 
or nese are the punks that demand freedom 
action 0 that they can launch mob 


east razor strap course in character bullding 

y in ute would have been a wonderful 
tment. 

wernt commentary but true—twice in a 

& to it has been proven true that if you are 

tha P Military man you are safer in Saigon 
n in our “Halls of Ivy." 


Reforming the Draft 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


a Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
— in his state of the Union message 
sioa toned that the National Commis- 
n on the Draft will shortly report its 
fading S. There seems to be no doubt 
t the selective service law will be re- 
fall in one way or another. In the 
El edition of the Public Interest, Prof. 
Dub Ginzberg of Columbia University 
3 lished an article in which he sug- 
ests the establishment of a lottery to 
— the inequities of the present 
hig t system. Professor Ginzberg, a 
S hly regarded economist, who is an 
Dert on manpower, has written a co- 
t article which deserves our atten- 
Date as we prepare for the expected de- 
on the draft. It follows: 
From the Public Interest, fall 1966] 
Rrronztixd THE Dnarr— Tux Case FOR A - 
LOTTERY 
(By Eli Ginzberg) 
The B, Problem of the draft has surfaced. 
Sur 


The 
President, Congress, and the public now 
now that the process by which we procure 
Military manpower is defective. The 
ting casualties in Vietnam have un- 
bly helped focus attention on this 
+ the fact that a high school graduate is 
nt more likely than a college man to 
the Army may be glosesd over in 
Of peace, but will not go unnoticed 
e number of wounded and dead be- 
Mount. The Act under which young 
drafted is entitled the Universal Mil- 
Training and Service Act of 1951, as 
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amended. Today, this concept of “univer- 
sality” is defined by the fact that only 46 
percent of all men reaching 26 have served 
in the military. 

The coincidence of military escalation in 
Vietnam and the jump in the number of 
young men reaching eighteen—reflecting the 
rise in the birth rate after World War II— 
have preciplated the debate that successive 
Administrations and Congresses have as- 
siduously sought to avold. Since, under 
existing arrangements, the Pentagon obtains 
without difficulty the number and quality 
of manpower it needs, and since the col- 
leges are assured of the student flow which 
they need to operate optimally, it is under- 
standable that policymakers have avoided 
disturbing the status quo. But they can 
avoid doing so no longer. 

It is relatively easy to identify what is 
wrong with the draft as it presently operates. 
It favors those who have the financial and 
intellectual resources required for college 
attendance; until recently, it encouraged 
young men to marry in order to be deferred; 
until the recent expansion of the Armed 
Services from 2.7 million to 3 million, older 
men were more likely to be drafted than 
young men—a double disadvantage since 
men's lives are more likely to be disrupted at 
an older age and the military prefer younger 
men. A less obvious but still clear debit has 
been the influence of the draft in encourag- 
ing many students to enroll in college or 
graduate school for no reason other than to 
avoid the draft. Above all, it violates the 
concept of universality and has helped to 
make a mockery out of the democratic prin- 
ciple that the responsibility to bear arms 
rests equitably upon all males. 

This list of shortcomings can be enlarged 
by noting that many presumably eligible 
men are rejected from military service; the 
accident of where a man is registered plays 
an important part in whether or not, and 
when, he is called up; and there has been no 
uniformity in the criteria which local boards 
follow in granting deferments. 


THE MERITS OF SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Nevertheless, there are strengths in this 
system which help explain why the American 
people were willing to accept it for more 
than a decade. 

First of all, the draft has been a highly 
flexible instrument. During the year when 
the Korean buildup reached its height, 
587.000 men were drafted; a decade later, 
the annual intake had dropped to 60,000; 
during a recent twelve months (July 1, 
1965—June 30, 1966) 335,000 men were 
drafted. 

Secondly, the draft has contributed mark- 
edly to enabling the Air Force, the Navy, and 
the Marine Corps to rely overwhelmingly on 
enlistees. Many men volunteer“ for these 
services because they know that otherwise 
they will be drafted. According to a special 
study of the Department of Defense, 38 per- 
cent of the regular enlistees “volunteered” 
for this reason, as did 41 percent of the 
officers and 71 percent of Reserve and Na- 
tional Guard enlistees. To the extent that 
the Armed Services gain from having their 
requirements met by enlistees—they serve 
longer and they are likely to have better 
morale than draftees—to that extent much 
of the credit belongs to the draft. 

Finally, the draft has been operated so as 
to inhibit an inflow of large numbers of men 
who could not be readily absorbed into a 
military organization, whether because of 
lack of aptitude or because of other short- 
comings. Not all of the selectivity in “selec- 
tive service” has been unreasonable. 

General Hershey would call attention to 
some additional benefits. He believes in 
citizen responsibility for the operations of the 
Selective Service System, He sees great 
merit in a system whereby call-ups and de- 
ferments are made by informed persons who 
live in the same communities as the regis- 
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trants, The inventory of draft eligibles, 
maintained by the Selective Service System, 
is a major support of our mobilization base. 
In addition, General Hershey would note the 
remarkable freedom from bribery and other 
forms of chicanery which characterizes the 
Selective Service System. 

There can be no doubt, then, that the draft 
has many assets as well as some liabilities, 
Since no system is perfect, why should we 
not leave it alone? Besides, there have been 
recent improvements. Since August, 1965, 
marriage has not been a ground for defer- 
ment, though it still often works out that 
way; the Armed Services have revised their 
criteria for selection and now accept certain 
men whom they formerly would have re- 
jected; Congress has recently passed a new 
GI bill which is at least one step towards 
greater equity; and the Armed Services“ re- 
quirements are such that they now induct _ 
men shortly after their twentieth birthday. 
What more can one system do? 


THE DEMOGRAPHIC IMPERATIVE 


the demographic picture were to remain 
unchanged; if the strength of the Armed 
Services were to remain at the present ceiling 
of 3 million; if the Department of Defense 
were to cease its efforts to substitute civilian 
for military personnel—then there would in- 
deed be a strong case for preserving selective 
service. However, we face a certain and con- 
tinuing rise in the number of eighteen-year- 
olds to a level of over 2.1 million in 1974, 
which will represent more than a doubling 
of the number available during the early 
1950's and a 40 percent increase over 1964. 
At pre-Vietnam force levels this would mean 
that, in 1974, only 1 out of every 3 young 
men reaching twenty-six would have served 
in the military; and even at the current force 
level the number would be only slightly more 
than 2 in 5. And such a surplus of eligible 
manpower would again threaten to force up 
the age of induction: our selective service 
system, operating to catch men before they 
reach the escape age of twenty-six, takes 
older men first. The Armed Forces would re- 
ceive the wrong type of manpower; there- 
fore, before long the present system will 
have to be changed because the Department 
of Defense itself will demand a change. 

Before discussing desirable changes in the 
draft, we should explore the alternatives to 
the draft. Possibly we can get on without 
it; possibly not. A small number of people, 
including General Hershey, continue to favor 
the institution of universal military train- 
ing, which was the proposal of the War De- 
partment at the end of World War II, but 
which was ceremoniously buried despite 
strong support from the Compton Commis- 
sion and the advocacy of General Marshall. 
Such a proposal would mean that every 
young man capable of military service at the 
age of elghteen would undergo four to six 
months of military training, and from this 
total group the Armed Services would ob- 
tain—by enlistment or some form of com- 
pulsion—the numbers required to meet their 
needs, But UMT would meet only part of 
the equity problem—it is unlikely that there 
would be enough enlistments to obviate the 
need for a selective draft; it would be in- 
efficlent—the short training would not be of 
much value; and it would be very costly— 
perhaps as much as $2 to $3 billion every 
year. 

Another proposal aimed at better match- 
ing the large numbers available for service 
and the limited needs of the Armed Services 
is to reduce the required length of service for 
draftees to below the present two-year mini- 
mum. However, even with two years of serv- 
lee for draftees the Army gets limited use 
out of many men, since so much time must 
be devoted to processing, training, and travel- 
ing. The small gains which would be made 
in equity by drafting larger numbers for a 
shorter period of time would be more than 
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counterbalanced by large losses in efficiency 
and economy. 

Can we eliminate the draft completely and 
have the Armed Services rely solely on volun- 
teers? The Department of Defense has re- 
cently estimated that even after taking into 
account the larger pool of eighteen-year-olds 
who will be available in the early 1970's, the 
maximum all-volunteer force that could be 
maintained would be 2 million at the present 
4 percent level of unemployment, and 2.2 
million if a 5.5 unemployment rate were 
postulated. This would leave a significant 
deficit even if force levels returned to. their 
pre-Vietnam figures. An even more serious 
problem would be how the Armed Services 
could attract the specialists who play an-even 
larger role in the successful operation of 
modern military organizations, For example, 
how could the Armed Services induce 3,000 
physicians to volunteer for active duty? 

Despite the contentions of some econo- 
mists, such as Milton Friedman, it is doubt- 
ful that the American people would approve 
of an additional annual expenditure of be- 
tween 64 and $17 billion dollars for our 
Armed Forces; this is the sum which the De- 
partment of Defense calculates would be nec- 
essary to recruit and support an all-volun- 
teer force at the pre-Vietnam level. These 
sizable additional expenditures have taken 
into account offsetting savings in training 
costs and in reduced turnover that a career 
force would make possible. 

A further objection to an all-volunteer 
force is that it would be exceedingly difficult 
to man the active reserves. Moreover, the 
costs of responding to a sudden increase in 
requirements, such as during the buildup in 
Vietnam, could be horrendous if we had to 
rely on monetary incentives to attract 
quickly several hundred thousand additional 
men. 

A third approach would be to develop, un- 
der universal “military” training, a system 
of civilian assignments which would be con- 
sidered the equivalent of a term of duty in 
the Armed Services. Currently, two years In 
the Peace Corps is treated in this way by most 
draft boards. Can we designate a large num- 
ber of such positions—teaching or social 
work in depressed rural and urban areas, 
scientific or technical work in specified fields, 
civilian jobs in U.S. overseas operations other 
than the Peace ? The list of high 
priority useful jobs can be readily enlarged. 

However, there are many objections to this 
proposal, too. Among the most important 
are the clear advantages that this would give 
to young people from middle and upper in- 
come homes who attend or graduate from 
college. In addition, the problem which 
would result from paying these young people 
at the prevailing rate of civilian wages would 
be enormous—as would be the problem which 
would result from paying them less! Fur- 
thermore, the availability of alternatives to 
military duty might have a serious effect on 
the inflow of trained manpower into the 
Armed Services; any other assumption would 
not be realistic. Finally, our liberal-demo- 
cratic traditions view with strong distaste the 
kind of large scale and permanent govern- 
mental direction of civilian labor that such 
a program would entail. 

These arguments against the suspension 
or abolition of the draft hold for now and for 
the proximate future. If the fighting in 
Vietnam were to come to a halt; if no other 
front were to become active; if the size of 
the Armed Forces could be reduced from the 
present three million to closer to two mil- 
lion; if energetic efforts were made to re- 
place several hundred thousand men in uni- 
form (in clerical positions, in base main- 
tenance, in hospitals) with civilians; if the 
reserve structure could be further reduced 
then in fact it might be worthwhile to see 
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manpower they need solely through enlist- 
ments. But this is clearly something for the 
distant future, not for tomorrow. 


THE LOTTERY AS A WORKABLE ALTERNATIVE 


The real challenge is to design an alter- 
native that will result in a more universal 
sharing of the risk of service while providing 
the Armed Services, at a reasonable cost, 
with the numbers and quality of manpower 
they require. In my opinion, a lottery can 
substantially meet the test for equity. If 
all young men are not needed by the Armed 
Services, a lottery is the fairest method of 
determining on whom the obligation should 
fall. However, even a lottery should not man- 
date the induction of all those selected at 
one specific age, such as nineteen. It is 
clearly advantageous for the Armed Services 
if certain young men complete college or 
even go further in their education before they 
are called upon to serve. Those who receive 
a deferment to continue their education, 
however, must take their chances when they 
complete their schooling. They would enter 
the lottery at that point. A rough estimate 
suggests that since more than 70 percent of 
all young men complete high school, and 
since half go on to junior or four-year col- 
lege, approximately one-third would enter 
the lottery at an age older than nineteen. 

The key element of a national lottery for 
military service is an annual list of all young 
men liable for military service. The require- 
ments of the Armed Services would deter- 
mine the proportion of the group to be 
called. Those: not called in any one year 
could make their plans reasonably assured 
that they would not be called at all, except 
in an emergency. Such a system could be 
put in effect just as soon as the international 
situation begins to stabilize. Unless the 
Vietnam war accelerates far beyond our 
worst fears, the number of young men avall- 
able for service will grow steadily larger than 
the number required. 

General Hershey is fundamentally opposed 
to the lottery. He argues that it has not 
worked satisfactorily in the past and that it 
would be unsatisfactory again. He states 
that the American people would object if 
such fundamental decisions as who should 
serve and who should be deferred were to 
hang on the turn of a wheel. He believes 
that reliance on the decisions of local citi- 
zens is much to be preferred. 

Now, it is quite true that no system can 
be perfect and that the most carefully con- 
structed lottery will have its faults. Thus, 
if the requirements of the Armed Services 
fluctuate, the risk for men entering the lot- 
tery in one year instead of another will not 
be the same. This kind of multiple 
chanciness can be nerve-wracking for those 
who are involved. But the fact remains 
that the present system cannot be continued 
and will not be continued once the Con- 
gress and the Presidential Commission high- 
light its gross inequities. Given that fact, 
a lottery would appear to be the most 
sensible and least problematic of all alter- 
natives to selective service. 

A lottery can be reinforced with “fringe 
benefits” to make the incidence of luck less 
brutal. Since there would still be gross dif- 
ferences in sacrifices between those who 
serve and those who do not, the gap could 
be reduced by raising the level of military 
pay and by providing educational and train- 
ing benefits for the inductee and enlistee. 
For instance, it would be desirable if the 
armed services were to provide educational 
and training benefits, prior to their entering 
upon a term of active duty, for young men 
who join the enlisted reserve. Such a system 
would prove both efficient and economic, 
since it would reduce the amount of time 
and resources that the Armed Services have 
to devote to training their own specialists. 
The GI. bill, which was recently passed, 
also makes a contribution to greater equity. 
I would further favor providing transition- 
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al education and training benefits for career 
men who, at the end of twenty years service, 
must fit themselves into the civilian 
economy. 

One other point: present standards fof 
military service lead to the rejection of large 
numbers of young men of limited aptitude 
and education—roughly one third of the 
age class, The manpower pool is sufficiently 
large that the Armed Services do not have to 
induct the hard-to-train and hard-to-dis- 
cipline, From the vantage point of the 
Armed Services, such a policy is easy to ap- 
preciate. But if the frame of reference 18 
broadened from the military to the national 
scene this policy is not the only possible—or 
the only correct—one. Under recent federal 
legislation, we have been spending over two 
billion dollars ‘annually in training and re- 
training young people without jobs; and we 
shall probably soon spend much more, In 
World War I, the Armed Services, partic- 
ularly the Army, did an outstanding job in 
providing special training opportunities for 
a half million illiterates. 

The establishment of the Job Corps, the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, and other train- 
ing and training-related efforts under civilian 
auspices appears to have decided the lesue in 
favor of the civilian sector. 

Yet the recent statement of the Secretary 
of Defense that the Armed Services will in- 
duct annually about 100,000 men with low 
aptitude scores suggests that some policy 
ambivalence exists about the preferred man- 
ner of dealing with disadvantaged youth. 

This move by the Department of Defense 
may provide the opportunity for a good ex- 


perimental study of the relative effectiveness 


of military versus civilian efforts at socializa- 
tion of, and skill acquisition by, disad- 
vantaged youth, It is by no means clear 
that private corporations, nonprofit orga- 
nizations, or civilian governmental depart- 
ments will be able to do as good a job as 
the Armed Services. 

This much is clear; military manpower 
policy can never be effectively separated 
from national manpower policy. And na- 
tional manpower policy must always be the 
concern of the entire citizenry. 


Tribute to Pfc. Milton Olive III, Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor Winner, by 
Edward C. Logelin III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, 
American people have, during the past 
few months, been shocked, ashamed, and 
disgusted at the actions of those who 
have in various ways obstructed the war 
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effort. It is my firm belief that such irre- 
sponsible elements represent only an in- | 
finitesimal percentage of our population. 


While many of those who have at- 
tempted to stop troop trains, hinder the 
operations of defense industries, and in- 
terfere with the draft are young people: 
they do not speak for more than a hand- 
ful of our youth. More representative 
of the attitude of the younger genera” 
tion was the action of Milton Olive III. 
who made the supreme sacrifice in 
Vietnam. 

The following account by Edward C. 
Logelin III, which appeared in the 1966 
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edition of Ariel, a publication of Law- 
rence University, Appleton, Wis.. is an 
eloquent recognition of the heroism of 
Private Olive. Under leave to extend 
an remarks, I insert Mr. Logelin's trib- 


From the 1966 edition, Ariel, Lawrence 
University, Appleton, Wis.] 
(By Edward C. Logelin III 


In a small jungle clearing near Lai Khe, 
South Vietnam, five young men sat around 
R flickering fire and talked. 

They talked of many things: Vietnam, 

e, civil rights, and the future. 

Finally, a young Negro PC. rose to his 
test calling an end to the discussion by say- 

S. “What it all boils down to is that you 
Botta care. You just gotta care.” 

A few weeks later, that same young man 

e the eighth member of his race to win 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. He did it 
by diving on top of a Viet Cong handgrenade 
to save the lives of his buddies at the price 

his own. 

At that moment, he did not stop to ask 
Whether or not he had been fairly treated as 
A citizen or if one of the men he saved 
thought of him as less than a man. At that 
Moment, he passed beyond the questions of 

» Creed, or color. 

Maybe this is what we can learn from 
Vietnam and the meaning we can find in 
SUch à controversial situation, In that 
moment, P.F.C. Milton Olive III was saying 

t he believed, that he hoped, that he 
Cared. Perhaps in Vietnam we can find a 
Preview of what a country and a people are 
Sapable of being—what a people and a coun- 

Will be. 

Today in Vietnam, the American is being 
asked to be more than a fighting man to do 

as an individual than in any other 
War in our history. He is asked to be a wit- 

for that which he believes in, an ambas- 

for his way of life and his country. 

1 Yesterday, he may have been walking to a 

esta or boarding a bus; Today. he is walk- 

h & down a jungle road or Jumping from a 

baterbter. Vietnam's worth is being de- 

ee today and will continue to be debated 

the future. Achievements from a limited 

never offer complete satisfaction for both 

1 es, but in the satisfaction inherent in an 

Xdividual’s fulfillment of a goal affecting a 

Nation, Vietnam does offer a “Year of Op- 
unity,” 


Gang Revenge More Feared Than Court 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, crime on 
dur city streets has now reached an intol- 
erable level. In the state of the Union 
iy h last night, it was proposed that 
len to cope with this growing prob- 
to We must spend more Federal dollars 
Whanbrove local law enforcement. But 
a at good is better law enforcement 

hen today's criminal has been given the 

Dression—rightly or wrongly—that 

if he is caught and convicted, it will 

ty be a short time before he is back on 
oe” Streets. Many of the recent decisions 
Beate Supreme Court of the United 
9 have undermined the efforts of 
the law-enforcement agencies In 
J following editorial from the Peoria 
Curnal Star of January 6 it is made 
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clear that today’s gangs and crooks have 
more fear of their own criminal associ- 
ates’ brand of law enforcement than they 
do of the police. 

I include this editorial at this point in 
the RECORD: 

GanG REVENGE More FEARED THAN Court 


The other day a youth told a Peoria court 
that he did not fire a shotgun at another 
young person and would not because he knew 
that if he did and killed anybody he him- 
self would be killed within a week. 

He proceeded to describe a series of youth 
gangs in our city that he said were heavily 
armed, describing all manner of weapons 
“imported from Chicago.” He did not fear 
being tried in court if he killed someone. He 
feared being executed by the authority of 
such a gang and promptly. 

The real significance of this testimony. as 
has been the conduct of other accused per- 
sons and too many witnesses, lies not In the 
degree of truth or possible exaggeration of 
such remarks. 

It lies in the reality that a growing num- 
ber of young people in some districts of this 
city, as in many other towns, are not the least 
bit afraid or respectful of police, courts, or 
law enforcement ... in com with the 
awe they have for "enforcement" practiced 
by “the gang” or by the criminal element. 

In our search for aesthetic perfection in 
the laws and enforcement of society, we have 
abdicated the power of society and made it 
a poor second to the “laws” laid down by 
gangs and by crooks. 

A few days in jail, a fine, a warning, or a 
ten per cent bond simply do not carry the 
weight that a terrible beating or murderous 
execution at the hands of a gang or the hands 
of criminals who don't give a hoot about 
“constitutional rights” carries. 

A witness is not inclined to testify to an 
assault, for example, knowing that even if 
the youth they are testifying against is con- 
victed the probability is that he will be free 
that night—and surely in a few days. The 
witness Is not afraid of the court nor of per- 
jury. He or she is afraid of being killed or 
maimed or badly hurt if they do speak. 

By being so very, very civilized in the safe 
and comfortable marble halls of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court building, we have succeeded in 
turning over a large proportion of our young 
people to the tender and unrestrained mercies 
of the most irresponsible hoodlums in town 
with no effective protection. (Not to men- 
tion a growing number of the elderly.) 

We have established the “laws” of outlaws 
as the effective law in the streets of our “pro- 
gressive” soclety—and the supposedly real 
law as a kind of game for legal philosophers 
with little relation to the social purposes it 
was intended to serve. 

Historically, of course, such conditions tend 
to get worse until they become absolutely 
intolerable. 

At that point, society re-establishes its 
authority with a vengeance. 

Thus, it may well be that our “human- 
itarian” excesses will lead us not toward a 
perfect justice but toward a more ruthless 
“justice” than has been that of the past. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Reports From 
Hanoi—Il, III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call the attention of my colleagues to two 
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dispatches from North Vietnam by Har- 
rison E. Salisbury which appeared in the 
New York Times of December 27, 1966. 
They follow: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 27, 1966] 


U.S. Rams Barrer Two Towns; Surrir Roure 
Is Lrrrte HURT 


These dispatches depict two aspects of the 
war in North Vietnam—the extensive bomb- 
ings and the enemy's speed in repairing com- 
mutications. The writer is an assistant 
managing editor of The New York Times. 
He reached Hanoi on Friday from Pnompenh, 
Cambodia, on a plane of the International 
Control Commission for Vietnam after his 
visa application had been approved by Hanoi 
and his passport validated by Washington for 
travel to North Vietnam. 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hanot, NORTH VETNAM, December 25.— 
Hanol's Christmas quiet was shattered at 2:30 
P.M. today when an air alert sounded, anti- 
aircraft guns roared and a United States 
plane was reported shot down. 
` Residents in the center of Hanoi reported 
that they had heard the sound of aircraft 
shortly after the alert sounded, Almost 
immediately, antiaircraft guns fired and the 
United States plane was reported downed. 
Another alert was sounded when a second 
plane appear about 12 miles from the city. 

Hanot's alert was apparently the same as 
that touched off in Namdinh, 50 miles to the 
southeast, where this correspondent. was in- 
Specting earlier bomb damage. The alarm 
sounded at Namdinh at 2:26 P.M., when it 
was announced the plane had been sighted 
approaching from the north. ; 

Mayor Tran Thi Doan, a petite 40-year-old 
woman, led a group of officials to a shelter 
beside the City Hall, where she continued to 
tell of a series of 51 raids on the city up to 
Friday. None of the raids, as far as she 
knew, had ever been announced in the West. 

The Namdinh alert continued until 2:47 
PM.—which residents thought remarkably 
long since fast-flying planes had time to make 
several round trips from the vicinity of Hanoi 
in that period. However, this duration may 
have been occasioned by the reported down- 
ing of the American plane. The 2:26 alert, at 
Namdinh was the third on Christmas Day. 
Namdinh officials attributed the alerts to 
American reconnaissance, which they believed 
had been continued despite the Christmas 
truce. 

Christmas wasn’t a joyous occasion for 
Namdinh although strings of small red pen- 
nants decorated the old gray, stucco Cath- 
olic church and a white Star of Bethlehem 
had been mounted on the pinnacle of the 
tower. Few Americans have heard of Nam- 
dinh, although until recently it was the third 
largest North Vietnamese city. 

Mayor Dean regards her city as essentially 
a cotton-and-silk textile town containing 
nothing of military significance. Namdinh 
has been systematically attacked by Ameri- 
can planes since June 28, 1965. 

The cathedral tower looks out on block 
after block of utter desolation; the city’s 
population of 90,000 has been reduced to less 
than 20,000 because of evacuation; 13 per 
cent of the city’s housing, including the 
homes of 12,464 people, have been destroyed; 
89 people have been killed and 405 wounded. 

No American communiqué has asserted 
that Namdinh contains some facility that 
the United States regards as a military ob- 
jective. It Ils apparent, on personal inspec- 
tion, that block after block of ordinary hous- 
ing, particularly surrounding a textile plant, 
has been smashed to rubble by repeated at- 
tacks by Seventh Fleet planes. 

The town lies only 20 miles inland, which 
may explain why the Seventh Fleet seems 
to have made it its particular target. “The 
textile plant, whose most dangerous output 
from a military point of view would pre- 
sumably be cloth for uniforms, has been 
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bombed 19 times, but is still operating under 
great difficulty. ` 

Other industries in Namdinh include a 
rice-processing plant, & silk factory, an agri- 
cultural-tool plant, a fruit-canning plant 
and a thread cooperative. All have been 
damaged in raids. The least affected opera- 
tion is the rice mill, which is working at 
normal capacity. 

Street after street in Namdinh has been 
abandoned and houses stand torn and gaping. 
One deserted street is Hang Thao or Silk 
Street, which was the center of the silk in- 
dustry. Almost every house on the street 
was blasted down April 14 at about 6:30 
A. M. just as the factory shifts were changing. 

Forty-nine people were killed, 135 were 
wounded on Hang Thao and 240 houses col- 
lapsed. Eight bombs—MK-84's accomplished 
this. These are huge weapons weighing 
about 2,000 pounds. 

The residents of Namdinh have become 
specialists in United States weapons. They 
rattle off names like MK-81, MK-83 and MK- 
84 and various categories of missiles, includ- 
ing Bullpups, as baseball fans do batting 
averages, most attacks have been carried out 
by F-105’s and F-4's but B-57's, A-3's, A-4's 
and A-GA's have also been used. 

Another target in Namdinh has been the 
Dao (Black) River dike. The dike has been 
hit six times and there have been many 
near-misses. Breaching of the dike would 
seriously affect the region's rice agriculture. 
However, supplemental and reinforcing dikes 
have been built. And with a plentiful labor 
force always at hand to repair gaps quickly, 
the danger of serious damage by air attack 
seems minimal. 

CALLED AN OBJECT LESSON 


Why have American planes devoted all this 
unannounced attention to Namdinh? 
“Americans think they can touch our 
hearts.“ Nguyen Tien Canh of Namdinh's 
City Council said, apparently meaning that 
Americans thought they could intimidate 
the populace by continuous attacks. 

A second suggestion was that the unan- 
nounced assault on Namdinh was supposed 
to be an object lesson to show Hanoi- what 
United States air power could accomplish if 
it was directed more powerfully to North 
Vietnam's capital. i 

Whatever the explanation, one can see that 
United States planes are dropping an enor- 
mous weight of explosives on purely civilian 

Whatever else there may be or 
might have been in Namdinh, it is the civil- 
ians who have taken the punishment. 

A brief tour of Namha Province in which 
Namdinh lies, shows Namdinh is far from 
being exceptional. 

President Johnson's announced policy that 
American targets in North Vietnam are steel 
and concrete rather than human lives seems 
to have little connection with the reality 
of attacks carried out by United States 
planes. 

A notable example is Phuly, a town about 
85 miles south of Hanoi on Route 1. The 
town had a population of about 10,000. In 
attacks on Oct. 1, 2 and 9, every house and 
building was destroyed. Only 40 were killed 
and wounded because many people had left 
town and because an excellent manhole- 
shelter system was available. 

The community had no industry, but lay 
astride a highway and a railroad line run- 
ning from Hanoi, which had a couple of sid- 
ings in town. Presumably, planes were at- 
tacking the railroad. But in the process they 
destroyed another residential community. 

Since bombing is far from an accurate 
process, at best, and since people in Vietnam 
work, live, study and amuse themselves in 
the same streets as those on which military 
targets are situated or on adjacent blocks, 
the outlook is for more destruction to life, 
residential quarters, schools and every other 
variety of nonmilitary facility. The same 
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rule applies whether the target is so-called 
Hanoi vicinity, a crossroads, a village or a 
hamlet, 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 27, 1966) 


Fons TRANSPORT LITTLE AFFECTED BY Rams 
on Key SUPPLY ROUTE 


Hanor, NortuH Vietnam, December 26.— 
Viewed from air reconnaissance or on photo- 
graphic maps, National Route 1, the old 
French-bullt highway that runs south from 
Hanoi to Saigon, must look like a bombadier’s 
dream target. 

The highway and a railroad run parallel 
only a few feet apart, mile after mile, straight 
across the table-flat delta of the Red River. 
The highway is marked by lovely, regularly 
planted shade trees, and camouflage, disguise 
or concealment is utterly impossible. 

This is no jungle country. This is no 
tricky mountain terrain. This is rich, flat 
ricelands crisscrossed by irrigation flows and 
paddy fields. The railroad and highway 
could not be a plainer target if they were 
picked out by continuously flashing beacon 
lights. 

It is easy to imagine Air Force strategists 
inspecting a map and concurring that Hanol's 
southward supply services can easily be in- 
terdicted by a few easily placed bombs. 

But appearances can be remarkably decetv- 
ing, as ground-level inspection of Route 1 
quickly discloses. Viewed on the ground, it 
is obvious that the “dream target” is in real- 
ity a snare and a delusion. 

The railroad and highway have been 
bombed again and again and again, but It is 
doubtful that rail traffic has ever been held 
up more than a few hours, and the highway 
seems capable of operating almost contin- 
uously regardless of how many bombs are 
dropped. 

The secret of the railroad is simple and it 
lies beyond the ability of air power to inter- 
dict. 

If the track uses small, light equipment 
when a bomb smashes the rails or overturns 
a car, removal and repair problems are simple. 
Gangs of workmen can easily clear the line. 
Moreover, repair materials probably sufficient 
to construct two or three additional rail- 
roads are kept on hand, seldom more than 
a few hundreds yards from any possible 
break, 

The same thing, only more so, is true of 
the highway, which can be repaired and re- 
stored even more rapidly by the use of 
readily available manpower and repair mate- 
rials similarly stockpiled in advance, ap- 
parently along the whole expanse of Route 1. 

The results of American bombing of the 
route are readily visible—particularly in 
small villages and hamlets along the route. 
They have suffered severely, often being 
almost obliterated.” But the effect on trans- 
portation has been minimal. 

Another factor in this situation is not 
visible to reconaissance planes. This is that 


almost everything movable in North Vietnam 


can be moved equally well either by train or 
by truck, and the truck routes are virtually 
noninterdictable. 

There is a third major alternative—human 
backs, bicycles and carts. As the Korean 
War demonstrated, where trucks and human 
carrying power are available as alternatives, 
it is impossible to interdict supply move- 
ments. 

Even in the region of the Seventeenth 
Parallel, which divides North and South 
Vietnam, where United States bombs have 
leveled the whole countryside, movement 
continues by night with little impediment. 

A basic flaw in the bombing policy from a 
military viewpoint would seem to be its fail- 
ure to take into account the nature of the 
country and the people to which it is being 
applied, If the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
the major highway to Washington were 
bombed out, the disruption of United States 
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supplies and services would be enormous and 
the military consequences in wartime would 
be grave. 

Here it is hardly felt. Traffic and supplies 
simply fiow around and past the point of 
interuption and the damage to rail or high- 
way is quickly made good. The principal 
sufferers are the people who have the mis- 
fortune to live along the railroad and high- 
way and on whose homes far more bombs 
rain down, 

Another example of the ground-level re- 
ality of United States bombing compared 
with the communiqué version relates to air 
attacks carried out Dec. 13 and 14 in Hanoi. 
One of the United States targets was specified 
by the communiqué as a “truck park at 
Vandien.” 

Vandien is in the southern part of Hanol 
along Route 1. Administratively it is sepa- 
rate from Hanoi, but actually it is a con- 
tinuous part of the urban center. United 
States maps show the truck park as situated 
just east of Route 1. 

In fact, there is a large, open area with 
light buildings and compounds that may or 
may not have been a truck park, lying possi- 
bly a quarter-mile east of Route 1, which 
has been badly smashed by bombs. 

But the bomb damage does not halt at the 
compound lines. It extends over an area 
of probably a mile or so on both sides of the 
highway, and among the structures de- 
stroyed in the attack was the Vietnam- 
Polish Friendship senior high school, lying 
on the west side of the highway, probably 
three-quarters of a mile from the presumed 
United States target. 

It is the conviction of the North Viet- 
names that the United States is deliberately 
directing bombs against the civilian popula- 
tion although ostensibly contending that 
“military objectives“ are the target. 


Technology and Mining 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, the ap- 
plication of research and technology to 
one of the most ancient of man’s indus- 
trial pursuits—mining—has contributed 
in no small measure to the continuing 
leadership of this Nation in the world 
marketplace, As an outstanding ex- 
ample of this constant industrial prog- 
ress, I submit for my colleagues the re- 


marks of Mr. Frank Coolbaugh, chair- | 
man of the board of American Metal Cli- | 


max, Inc., delivered at Climax, Colo., on 
November 19, 1966, on the occasion of 
that company's dedication of a molyb- 
denum oxide chemical recovery plant. 

The address follows: 

Governor Love, Congressman Aspinall, dis- 
tinguished guests, ladies and gentlemen; rep“ 
resenting AMAX, but more importantly 85 
a long time resident of Climax, I am most 
happy to welcome you on the occasion 
this dedication of our oxide molybdenum 
plant. This facility which you will see this 
afternoon does not represent a large produt- 
tion unit in terms of molybdenum output 
when compared with many of the other ex“ 
pansions which have previously taken place 
at this mine. It does, however, represent 4 
new plateau in the development of processes 
for the economic recovery of molybdenu™ 
from associated minerals which had hereto” 
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fore stubbornly resisted practical extractive 
techniques. This new plant also serves to 
highlight the stress which this company has 
Stven to research in its long range plans for 
Sowth and stability. 
times it takes the tenacity of a bull- 
dog, and more, to fight an idea through to 
Fultion, Such has been the case with the 
tes ery of oxide molybdenum. The first 
t work for oxide recovery was not initiated 
the 30s or the 50s but in 1919, shortly after 
d original mill was put on stream in 1918 
uring World War I. Because molybdenum 
Was strictly a war material at that time, the 
9 5 was shut down before midyear in 1919. 
to boratorg was rented in Golden, however, 
wi Pursue the exide recovery problem along 
th other metallurgical approaches. This 
5 was carried on for something under 
Year when it had to be terminated for 
budget reasons. The seed of this idea never 
15 however, and now, after some 45 years, 
on un germinated. An interesting sidelight 
that little laboratory which was rented 
19 old experimental plant at Gelden in 
19 is that it served as the starting point for 
Sch ch Foundation of the Colorado 
Col of Mines, which is today one of our 
tut try's great metallurgical research insti- 
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, I am sure I am safe in saying 
nce the time I was employed as a 
in the Climax mine in 1933 I have 
most of the expansion steps and, 
instances, might even claim to have 
in the decisions which have made 
pany the industry leader it is today. 
how take this opportunity to bring 
through the years since Climax's in- 
briefly outlining our development 
and describing our progress toward 
our obligations to the public, our 
Ts, Our shareholders, and our em- 
» by the almost continuous applica- 
the processes and products of re- 
experimentation, and innovation. 
earliest ore reserve determination and 
ethods for mining and concentrating 
above the Leal Level of this mine 
Would be well above the 12,000 foot 
On mark) were predicated on pro- 
an average grade of ore between 114 
* MoS, In fact, at that time the cut- 
was 1%, Even with this high grade 
Production costs were high and a price 
& pound for molybdenum realized only 
profit. 
Stan, Course, what was considered a sub- 
in tial ore reserve then would be exhausted 
Tate 4 Months’ time at today's production 
the 4 Our latest indicated reserves, added to 
the tonnage which has been extracted from 
Beaten’ since 1919, are more than 100 times 
der 
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than the economic reserves indicated 

ion World War I. From that time until 
Tul We have pursued a steady and success- 
Campaign whereby both technological ap- 
tion and individual effort and experi- 
ve made it possible for us to periodi- 

r our cutoff grades of ore in the 
and thus effect a complete change of 
t regarding production levels and eco- 
reserves. Even in the face of the 
end toward higher costs for man- 
and materials, we have, over the 
Substantially increased the produc- 
Tate and lowered the unit costs of 
all -out the ore, Today, however, in an 
Tesery effort to maximize our production and 
degree Picture and to employ the highest 
asset, Of conservation of this great mineral 
den. we have reduced the cutoff, or break- 
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margin of profit which we must realize on 
each pound of molybdenum produced. 

The research and experimental efforts and 
applications at Climax have taken many 
forms. In the first place, most of the ideas 
have been conceived and planned by the 
doers we find in our own operating, technical 
and service organizations. Secondly, they 
may be the result of the follow-up or adapta- 
tion of some technique or methods developed 
by another company. And, while we do brag 
a lot about our high standing as a research 
oriented company, we can hardly lay claim to 
knowing it all and, seriously, could not af- 
ford to overlook the tested and proven de- 
velopments or techniques worked out by 
others. That is, of course, assuming they 
are available to us for study, testing and 
eventual implementation. Thirdly, is the 
direct use of research teams or organizations 
whose primary purpose is research and de- 
velopment and who may be charged with 
either specific or multiple research objec- 
tives. Within the Climax organization we 
have several permanent research organiza- 
tions and laboratories. Our largest and our 
basic unit is located in Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
where it adjoins the University of Michigan 
campus. In this facility, where 90 people are 
employed, a major emphasis is directed to 
alloy applications in iron and steel which, 
of course, is responsible in a large part for 
putting molybdenum on the map and keep- 
ing it there, by means of the demands for 
quality and dependability which have been 
established in Industry throughout the 
world. While primarily occupied with the 
metallurgy of iron and steel, this laboratory 
works in close harmony with the process re- 
search laboratories of the company, located at 
the Climax refinery in Langeloth, Pennsyl- 
vania, at its Golden, Colorado, laboratory, 
and at the Climax laboratory here. These 
three process research establishments are the 
work horses of the operating plants. They 
continue to hammer away at the basic ob- 
jective of improving process efficiencies even 
though they realize it will never end. Con- 
currently, they must also be ready to assist, 
plan and implement whatever new problems 
or ideas are brought to their attention which 
might have a beneficial impact on the com- 
pany's business. 

Even with this pool of experience, and the 
scientific and experimental facilities which 
are provided, it has often been necessary to 
retain special consultants and to farm out 
research or experimental projects to outside 
organizations. Such was the case in our 
determination to get along with the oxide 
project. In this instance, two Colorado re- 
search organizations and a Canadian firm 
of metallurgical consultants were called in 
to work with a carefully selected group of 
technical men from the various company re- 
search laboratories and from its operating 
management. I can only say that I feel this 
specific joint enterprise has represented one 
of the most productive and efficient research 
teams with whom I have ever had the oppor- 
tunity to be associated. 

How have we applied research and tech- 
nology to our mining system at Climax? 

The problems which have faced our mine 
managers and engineers throughout the 
years are much the same as have faced mine 
operators everywhere. I like to feel, how- 
ever, that the extra, special effort which has 
been directed to planning and research at 
Climax has been the rule rather than the 
exception, and it has paid us back hand- 
somely many times over. A completely new 
caving method of mining was developed by 
Climax engineers and miners and tailored 
to the Climax ore deposit through years of 
study and pilot experiments. A continual 
process of improvement and technological 
change keeps this unique system up to date. 
This method has been used as a 
pattern at several other major mining op- 
erations. The mine loading and haulage 
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system is also under continual study and 
change much as traffic and transportation 
problems are covered in an efficient highly 
populated industrial center, Special em- 
phasis in the design and planning of the 
loading and haulage systems, as well as in the 
development of improved mining and blast- 
ing techniques, has proven effective and 
rewarding in establishing the best safety 
and ventilation applications, Dozens of 
items of mining equipment have been con- 
ceived, built and adapted to Climax use 
from which they have provided major effi- 
ciencies and cost savings. As the newer 
mining levels dropped deeper under Bartlett 
Mountain, improved techniques for under- 
ground crushing, and for lifting the ore to 
surface, provided special and knotty research 
problems. The resultant incline conveyor 
system for the 600 and 900 foot mining 
levels, which has been accepted and is under 
construction, will undoubtedly provide an- 
other industry model for efficiency, produc- 
tion and low cost, 

The Climax surface plant has been a re- 
search man’s dream. In its early operations 
the mill produced a very low grade molyb- 
denum sulfide concentrate from a very high 
grade ore at a very low recovery rate. To 
enumerate all of the in-process and labora- 
tory projects which have been completed 
in our desire and drive to improve on these 
metallurgical processes would literally take 
days. I will not try, in fact, except to point 
out that at our present plateau we produce 
a very high grade molydbenum sulfide con- 
centrate and maintain a high recovery rate. 
(I wouldn't want it to get around, however, 
that I think the present recovery rate is 
good enough.) At the same time, the grade 
of mill feed has fallen so low that it would 
have been classified as “potato dirt” and 
worthless a few years back. 

While our main target has always been to 
produce more moly with less waste from this 
rock pile under Bartlett Mountain, we have, 
since the mid-30s, also been intrigued and 
possessed with the possibilities and problems 
of extracting the economic metal and mi- 
neral by-products which are associated with 
the molybdenum sulfide in the ore. In other 
words, to use a timeworn phrase, to get 
everything out of the pig but the squeal. 
We have now progressed a long way toward 
this goal but feel that there may still be 
further substantial by-product contibu- 
tions. As a result of our research efforts 
to date we are now an important producer 
of tungsten at Climax. In fact, I believe 
the second largest in the United States. We 
are the only domestic tin producer, although 
it is minor production compared to the 
other by-products. And, we are a substantial 
producer of high grade pyrite for the chemi- 
cal industry. Now, of course, we have added 
moly oxide. Some of the other by-products 
which we know exist in substantial quanti- 
ties, and which we feel may be included as 
potential future products, include topaz, 
fluorite and a few of the rare earths. 

As we look ahead toward production from 
our developing project at Urad in the upper 
Clear Creek Valley, or from other likely 
prospects In Colorado and elsewhere, we are 
confronted in each case by a new set of 
parameters on which to base our technologi- 
cal assessments. Since we expect, in most 
cases, to be dealing with marginal projects. 
as compared to Climax, the research phase 
is doubly important if we are to justify their 
existence as operating entities. 

In closing, I hope I have not overworked 
this research concept and have, in fact, suc- 
cessfully conveyed to you the importance 
which we attach to research and its proper 
application throughout all phases of our 
business, This is true not only in the Cli- 
max Company but also with every other 
division and subsidiary unit of American 
Metal Climax. 
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Harrison Salisbury Reports From Hanoi— 
IV, V 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of the Members of 
the Congress the dispatches by Harrison 
E. Salisbury from North Vietnam which 
appeared in the New York Times of De- 
cember 28 and December 29, 1966. 

They follow: 

[From the New York Times, Dec. 28, 1966] 


HANOI DURING AN Am ALERT: WAITRESSES 
TAKE Up RIFLES 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Hanot, NortH VIETNAM, December 27.—Just 
before 2:25 P.M. yesterday, there was a 
muffied distant roar, 10-foot windows in this 
old French- built hotel rattled and heavy gray 
curtains gently swayed inward. 

At the count of three there was another 
tremendous distant rumble and again the 
windows shook and the curtains swayed. 
Moments later came a third. 

The wail of a siren then sounded the alert, 
and the hotel's defense staff scrambled for tin 
hats and rifles. 

Guests emerged from their rooms and hur- 
ried down the great marble staircase, through 
the long lounge with its slightly bedraggled 
tropical Christmas tree, its bar with a re- 
markable collection of liquors of all lands— 
including Stolichnaya vodka from Moscow, 
rice wine from Peking and Gordon's gin from 
London—and out across the interior court- 
yard, where shelters are situated. 

By the time the guests had begun to de- 
scend into the sturdy concrete bunker, little 
waitresses in thelr black sateen trousers and 
white blouses stood ready with rifies to fire 
at any low-flying planes. 

Inside the shelter, by curious coincidence, 
Americans found themselves in the major- 
ity—four members of an American peace del- 
egation, Mrs. Grace Newman of New York; 
Mrs. Joe Griffith, whose husband is a Cor- 
nell instructor; Mrs. Diane Bevel, associated 
with the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, and Miss Barbara Deming of Lib- 
eration magazine, and this correspondent. 

But it was a widely international group, 
including the deputy director of Tass, Alek- 
sandra A. Vishnevsky, who chanced to be in 
town; a correspondent of the Italian Com- 
munist newspaper L'Unita, members of a 
Soviet trade-union delegation, two Cubans 
and an East German, there were no Chinese. 

The foreigners chatted a little excitedly 
about what was to most a new thrill. But 
to the Vietnamese air alerts and air raids are 
no novelty and no thrill; they are deadly 
serious business. 

The pretty waitresses with rifles are part 
of this serious business. It is unlikely that 
United States planes are brought down by 
rifle fire, but the population is trained to 
man posts and throw up a hurricane of 
small-arms fire in support of conventional 
antiaircraft and missile defenses. 

The small-arms fire has two purposes. 

First, it is designed to make Uhited States 
low-level attacks increasingly hazardous. 
According to Hanoi residents, low-level 
bombing is frequently employed by United 
States planes in an effort to circumvent the 
radar and missile system. 

Second, the firing of rifies gives the popu- 
lace a feeling of participation and of fighting 
back—important in maintaining morale and 
counteracting the feelings of helplessness 
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and defenselessness thet civilian populations 
often experience. = 

The alert yesterday was only six or seven 
minutes long. It was caused, the authorities 
said, by the appearance of a pllotless Amer- 
ican reconnaissance craft near the city. The 
three tremendous blasts presumably were 
SAM surface-to-air missiles. The same kind 
of robot plane, it was disclosed caused 
Hanoi’s Christmas alert at almost the same 
hour. 

Today the foreign press corps was taken 
to see where the drone that appeared on 
Christmas was shot down. They went on 
a convoy of half a dozen cars, most of them 
covered with camouflage fishnet, which 
quickly slides over the roof and hood and 
into which leaves and greenery can be 
slipped. 

Hardly a car or truck moves outside Hanoi 
without camouflage, and most cars in the 
city are permanently bedecked. So, for that 
matter, are many people, who wear sprays 
of leaves and branches in their helmets or 
straw hats. This too is part of an organized, 
well-designed effort to reduce bombing 
hazards. 

The caravan made its way northeast across 
the Paul Doumer Bridge. It appeared, from 
this trip across the bridge, that bombing on 
Dec. 14 was directed at its approaches and 
fell short in each case, striking residential 
quarters. The bombs dropped in the Hoan 
Kiem and Gialem and Yenvien quarters. 

Describing the Yenvien attack, an Amer- 
ican communiqué said the target was rail 
yards. Some bombs certainly fell along the 
railroad. But there are large numbers of 
apartment houses close by, and one after 
another was blasted out. 

Because of the highly organized repair 
facilitiés, rail traffic is moving normally, 
but residents who were not casualties have 
been compelled to leave their destroyed 
homes. 

The drone downed on Christmas Day fell 
12 or 13 miles northeast of the city in the 
Tienson district of Habac Province. It 
proved to be a Ryan model with a wing- 
spread of about 18 feet that the Americans 
call the Firebee. 

The wing and fuselage, somewhat crum- 
pled, lay in a pile. Eight or nine girls dug 
in muck about seven feet deep for the en- 
gine, which was gradually being recovered. 

The robot plane, which was shot down ad- 
jacent to the main rail line linking Hanoi 
to China, presumably had been dispatched 
to transmit photographic intelligence on rail 
conditions and traffic movements. Accord- 
ing to the girls digging out the engine, the 
drone was at an altitude of only about a 
mile when downed. 

The seriousness with which the North 
Vietnamese take the air threat has undoubt- 
edly kept civilian casualties lower than 
might be expected in comparison with the 
vast damage said to have been done to 
ordinary living quarters and the destruction 
reported in small towns and villages. 

The key to this is the manhole concrete 
shelter, which seems to be a North Viet- 
namese invention. There are hundreds of 
thousands of them along every highway and 
every city street, and they are still being 
put in place by the thousands. 

At 5 o'clock the other morning I saw one 
lonely man patiently digging one in. They 
are made with concrete, exteriors like drain 
pipes, largely by hand. With their two- 
inch-thick concrete covers they are imper- 
vious to anything but a direct or very close 
hit. 

The other factor reducing casualties and 
loss is dispersion. Everything dispersible 
has been dispersed. The countryside is 
strewn with dispersed goods and supplies. 
The same is true of the people. 

Two-thirds of the machinery and work- 
ers at the big textile plant near Gialem have 
been sent to the countryside. The wisdom 
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of the precaution was demonstrated, it was 
said, when the plant suffered damage from 
United States rocket fire Dec. 13 and 14 


From the New York Times, Dec. 29, 1966] | 


New CariraL City PLANNED sy HANnor— 
NORTH VIETNAMESE ASSUME Wan WII 
RUIN PRESENT ONE f 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


HANOI, NORTH VrernaM, December 28.— 
Hanoi officials say they have blueprints for ê 
complete new capital to be built after the war 
on a site already selected not far from the 
present capital. The new capital is being 
planned on the assumption that sooner of 
later Hanoi will be destroyed in the war. 

President Ho Chi Minh has warned the 
country that it must be prepared to face the 
destruction of both Hanoi and its port. 
Haiphong, as well as all other cities or towns 
of any size. 

The new capital will probably be built in 
any case, since the present city is small, 
shabby and incredibly run down after more 
than 20 years of almost continuous warfare 
Involving the French, the Japanese and noW | 
the Americans. 

Unlike most capitals of Communist coun- 
tries, Hanoi has no massive new government 
buildings, no grandiose sports palaces, no 
glittering opera house. The old French-bullt 
opera house is still the city's biggest as- 
sembly hall, and it is closed now because the 
authorities forbid large gatherings for fear 
of air-raid casualties. 

Such funds as have been available to North 
Vietnam in the war-torn years since it came 
into existence in 1954 have gone largely int? 
factories and the construction of housing- 

A visitor finds that shops are generally | 
open for only a few hours early in the morn- 
ing. Hanoi still rises at 5 or 6 AM—and | 
again early in the evening. 

Bicycles are almost the universal form of | 
transport, and in late afternoon and earl? 
evening the streets are jammed eight abreast 
with whirring cycles, most of them carrying 
two persons or one person and a burden of | 
some kind. f 

A consensus of officials suggests that about 
one-third of the city’s population has been 
evacuated or dispersed to the nearby coun” 
tryside. Many institutions have been evacu- 
ated. Most of the Polytechnic University's 
departments have been sent to the provinces- 
The Museum of Fine Arts was sent to out- 
of-town caves for the safe-keeping of m 
of its more valuable collections, including 
14th-century Buddhas. 


CHILDREN ARE EVACUATED 


About half the walls of the museum, Which 
is a relic of French days, is occupied bY 
full-size photographic reproductions of thé 
objects, which were sent away last year and 
early this year. 

An intense effort has been made to send 
schoolchildren away from Hanoi, although 
not necessarily far. A visit to a high sch 
at Xuandinh, about seven miles outside thé 
capital, found 300 pupils from Hanoi in 8 
body of 710. The evacuated youngsters in- 
clude many whose parents are officials and | 
workers in Hanoi. 

The school provided an example of the in- 
tensive precautions against air attack. The 
school is dispersed throughout the village. 
with not more than one class in any building 
and no classes less than 150 yards apart. 

The classes are installed in simple struc- 
tures, including huts with earth floors. Fox- 
hole shelters are dug right under the chil- 
dren’s desks, The schoolrooms are sur- 
rounded by great walls of earth and clay and 
the network of paths from one class to an- 
other is edged with slit trenches, conerete 
manhole shelters and earth-packed lean-to 
shelters. 

The children and many adults wear heavy. 
woven straw hats about an inch thick, that 
are said to be highly effective against 
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fragmentation bombs. They also carry first- 
aid kits along with their books. 

Xuandinh has not suffered from air at- 
taks, but the authorities said several young- 
b Were injured Aug. 13 when they were 

uried in a shelter in a nearby village. 


BASIS OF CASUALTY ESTIMATES 


It should be noted, incidentally, that all 
Casualty estimates and statistics in these 
dispatches are those of North Vietnamese 
Officials, 

However, descriptions of bomb damage are 
based wholly on visual inspection. 

As far as this correspondent is aware, 

e has been no censorship of his dis- 
Patches although they are read by North 
Vietnamese officials before being transmit- 
ted. A number of photographs have been 
be by this correspondent, and these must 

Cleared by officials before they can be 

or otherwise transmitted. 

Dispersion of population and enterprises 
has brought hardship and difficulty to indi- 

uals and to the economy. To ease supply 
Problems, the distribution of foodstuffs and 
Consumers goods has been decentralized and 
is controlled by provincial authorities. This 

also designed to minimize the effect of any 
on major depots in Hanoi and 
Haiphong. 

The authorities contend that there has 
been little fluctuation in food prices al- 

ugh shortages have occurred. In the vil- 
jages and in many places in Hanoi and vicin- 
ty, peasant women appear with their straw 
baskets of cabbages, cauliflower, lettuce, 
Freens, leeks and other vegetables and squat 
beside them along the roadsides. 

At this season there appears to be no 

es of vegetables. Restaurants, at 
least, have ample supplies of rice and all 
the ingredients of the spicy Vietnamese 
COokery—peppers, pork, chicken, turkey, 

„ Onions, bean sprouts, carrots, soy 
®8Uce, pepper sauce, delicate China tea and 
thick French-style cafe noir made from a 
Coffee that North Vietnam grows and ex- 


The Story of Frank Boyden of Deerfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr: CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in the issue 
Of the New Yorker magazine for March 
19, 1966, there appeared a biographical 
Profile of a most remarkable man, the 
World renowned headmaster of Deerfield 

emy in Massachusetts, Mr. Frank 

Boyden, The article, written by a Deer- 

field alumnus, John McPhee, traced the 

and productive life of Frank Boyden, 

Now in his 86th year and the only head- 

r Deerfield Academy has had in its 
60-odd-year history. 

Iam privileged to count Frank Boyden 

ong my good friends as well as my 
Outstanding constituents. I am proud 
to count Deerfield Academy among 
many outstanding academic institu- 
tions located in the First Congressional 
rict of Massachusetts. 
TA was delighted, therefore, to read the 
ng and fascinating piece appearing in 
the New Yorker and, because there are so 
many notable men in public life today 
and in this very body who count their 
days at Deerfield as among the most im- 

rtant and rewarding of their lives, I 

further pleased to insert the New 
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Yorker article in the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record. In my judgment, the 
life and career of Frank Boyden is a 
superb example of the capacity for our 
free society to produce dedicated vision- 
aries and to be able to profit from their 
endeavors. 

Soon after the New Yorker article ap- 
peared, it was republished in book form 
by Farrar, Straus & Giroux. The book 
has now also been condensed and re- 
published by tile Reader's Digest maga- 
zine. 

All this attention was bound to gen- 
erate a book review sooner or later and, 
sure enough, the Washington Post, on 
December 27, 1966, did publish a fine re- 
view of “The Headmaster” by its book 
editor, Geoffrey A. Wolff. 

Mr. Wolff, in addition to a technical 
review of author McPhee's efforts, pro- 
vides some further and valuable insights 
to the subject himself, Frank Boyden. 

Under unanimous-consent procedures, 
therefore, I am pleased to insert at this 
point in the Recor the book review en- 
titled “Go to Deerfield and Never Grow 
Up“: 

Go To DEERFIELD AND Never Grow Ur 

(By Geoffrey A. Wolff) 

Fifteen years ago, my parents were shop- 
ping around for a school to which to send me 
for my intellectual and moral edification. 
One ruled out of consideration was Deerfield 
Academy in Massachusetts. Deerfield seemed 
unpromising because its excellent reputation 
was so completely a function of its head- 
master, Frank Boyden, and he was 71, had 
run the school since 1902 and it was thought 
that the repeated rumors of his impending 
retirement must finally be translated into 
fact. 

He Is now 87 and seems no closer to retire- 
ment than he was 15—or 50—years ago. 

Deerfield is among the half dozen or so 
names that invariably are included on any 
list of America's best private schools: Exeter, 
Andover, Groton, St. Pauls, Choate and Deer- 
field. And among these it is suf generis. 

While Andover and Exeter, largest and 
richest of the group, are sophisticated Cam- 
puses which attempt to prepare students for 
college by imitating the freedom and high 
intellectual pressure of the university, Deer- 
field is famous for solid, but not brilliant, 
teaching. close parental-type supervision and 
its compulsory athletic program. 

Unlike Groton and St. Pauls, it is not 
modelled after an English public school. 
Unlike Choate, it eschews pages of detailed 
regulations, violations of which account for 
a considerable body of alumni’ whose wed- 
ding notices announce that Mr. Jones “at- 
tended” (but was not graduated from) St. 
Grottlesex. Only five boys have been fired 
from Deerfield in 64 years. It has no student 
government, no faculty committees, no 
catalogue, 

Instead it has Frank Boyden. He is a man 
of incredible ego whose conscience is so clear 
of guilt and whose consciousness so free of 
angst that we are told by McPhee that he 
can sleep anytime, anywhere and for so long 
as he pleases whenever he wishes. Nowhere 
in this rather adulatory history is the 
suzpicion raised that there may be ways to 
educate and shape young men that are not 
Frank Boyden's ways. 

McPhee gives us a headmaster who is 
devout, energetic, and canny, and who be- 
lieves in the elementary verities. The school 
is his life: he corresponds with its graduates 
and advises them long after they have be- 
come grandfathers and board chairmen and 
college presidents. 

His office is the central hallway of the main 
building and he sees each of his 500 students 
at least once a day. He is only 5-feet-4 but 
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his presence is the central fact for those 
students. 

Like Thomas Arnold of Rugby, Boyden is 
an autocrat. McPhee quotes him as calling 
himself “indestructible and infallible." He 
labels him elsewhere as a “magnanimous 
despot” and a “patriarch.” 

Until he was nearly 80 he was head coach 
of the football, basketball and baseball 
teams. He has never delegated authority: 
as McPhee relates it, “At Deerfield, all ranks 
between the five-star general and the non- 
commissioned officers are vacant.” 

What is frightening, as well as impressive, 
about such unchallenged rule is the depend- 
ency it creates. Boyden speaks in short, 
pithy sentences; his judgments are simplistic 
ones, unconditioned by doubts or alterna- 
tives. 

McPhee, who wrote a complicated and 
sophisticated account of Bill Bradley, Prince- 
ton's recent basketball hero, seems to have 
been so greatly affected by the Boyden 
presence that his prose imitates his subject: 
his sentences are simple and often simplistic. 

Boyden is acutely self-conscious of his 
school’s image. His finely honed sense of 
panache extends to the careful selection of 
hearty, good-looking athletes to be the first 
students to emerge from buses on road trips. 

He has a Dance Committee, made up of 
like ambassadors of ruddy good will which 
makes trips to various girls’ schools to carry 
the banner of Deerfleld's social eligibility. 
McPhee quotes one recent graduate as say- 
ing “We sometimes felt like signed post- 
cards: Lou must come and see our school’.” 

For all he has accomplished, and he has 
unquestionably accomplished more than any 
headmaster in the history of this country, it 
is still probable that his school will change 
radically with his retirement, whenever in 
the next 100 or so years that may come. 

And in a complicated world it is unnerving 
to hear a man who has successfully barred 
the 20th century from his school grounds 
quote with approval and certainty Harvard 
Dean Henry Pennypacker's dictum that 
“After a man is 30, he is going to settle most 
of his social and moral problems in terms 
of his training in secondary school.” 


Harrison E. Salisbury Reports From 
Hanoi—VI, VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am sure 
my colleagues will be interested in the 
articles by Harrison E. Salisbury from 
Hanoi, North Vietnam, which appeared 
in the New York Times on December 30 
and 31, 1966. They follow: 

From the New York Times, Dec. 30, 1966] 
HANOI PROPAGANDA STRESSES TRADITION: 
War AGAINST ODDS 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

HaN or, NortH Vrernam, December 29.—The 
Vietnamese fighting tradition, a tradition of 
struggle against long odds, of unyielding 
battle against powerful foreign enemies, is 
the focal point of North Vietnam's central 
internal propaganda. It is carried into every 
aspect of daily life. 

At a concert presented in a chilly con- 
verted movie house last night, 12 of 14 song- 
and-dance numbers celebrated the heroic 
feats of individual Vietnamese against Amer- 
icans. In each case the Vietnamese won 
against overwhelming odds. 
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One ballet depicted a group of ferry men 
who pulled their craft across a stream de- 
spite United States air attacks. Several 
were killed but the ferryboat crossed the 
river and the plane was shot down. 

There were songs celebrating Hanoi's anti- 
aircraft defenders, South Vietnamese jungle 
troops and the defenders of Conco Island, 
which lies off the coast not far north of the 
demarcation line between North and South 
Vietnam and has been the scene of intense 
antiaircraft barrages. 


BINDING UP THE WOUNDS 


Another dance number dealt with a Red 
Cross worker whose husband had fallen in 
the war and who takes from her brow the 
traditional white mourning band and uses 
it to bind up the wounds of an antiaircraft 
gunner. Still another ballet shows Viet- 
cong troops storming a United States strong- 
point and unfurling a banner after captur- 
ing it with heavy casualties. 

One note of satire was introduced: A 
Vietcong youngster captured a horrible ap- 
pearing American captain and chased off 
ferocious Gs with an imitation hand gre- 
nade made of a jungle nut. 

By the end of the evening the United 
States Air Force had suffered heavy losses, 
but it was notable that Vietnamese casual- 
ties were not light. The audience was being 
conditioned to accept heavy sacrifices in the 
war. 

The audience, which included large num- 
bers of youngsters wearing a variety of uni- 
forms and semi-uniforms, reacted with 
vociferous applause. However, it did not 
seem to take too seriously a group of maidens 
in native costumes who sang, to the plucking 
of long-necked, three-stringed mandolins, 
that they were going to shoot down a United 
States plane and promptly announced that 
they had downed not one but two. 

The theme of the Vietnamese David con- 
quering the United States Golaith is struck 
constantly. The State Revolutionary Mu- 
seum here is largely devoted to exposition of 
the Vietnamese military tradition. 

TWO LEGENDARY QUEENS 

The story begins in A.D. 40, when Viet- 
nam's legendary Trung sisters raised an army 
against a Chinese garrison, slaughtered it 
and reigned as joint queens until a Chinese 
expenditionary force defeated them. The 
queens, who then took their own lives, are 
venerated as a kind of double Joan of Arc, 
with both religious and patriotic significance. 

The next Vietnamese hero was Than Hung 
Dao, honored as the commander who de- 
feated an invading force of 300,000 Mongols, 
Than's 31-year battle is much celebrated 
these days, So is the great victory of Ngu- 
ren Tral in the 15th century against in- 
vading Chinese of the Ming Dynasty. A 
monument to his defeat still stands in Hanoi. 

The Vietnamese frequently recall that the 
Chinese were defeated after a 10-year battle 
and, when they admitted defeat, were given 
food and assistance to return home. This 
exemplary tale is often recited to Americans. 

The main line of the museum's theme 
really begins with the French take-over in 
the eighteen-seventies and the opening of the 
long struggle for Vietnamese independence, 
which is presented as a constant battle con- 
tinuing to the present. 

LIKE A CHAMBER OF HORRORS 


The museum then becomes something 
like a chamber of horrors—an endless cata- 
log of the cruelties and tortures inflicted on 
the Vietnamese and of the ingenious and 
terrible weapons by which they fought back. 

From the earliest times the Vietnamese 
employed iron arrowheads with a fishhook 
configuration that are impossible to with- 
draw. They were used against the French, 
and now, it is said, are still used by hill 
tribesmen against the Americans. Jagged 
spikes were implanted in jungle trails to 
plerce the bare feet of troops. A similar, 
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more complex trap, constructed of dozens 
of whirling, barbed hooks that bite into a 
soldiers legs in a dosen points when he 
crashes through its leafy cover, is used 
against the Americans. 

The museum displays daggers used to kill 
French officers and disemboweling knives 
assertedly used against Vietnamese men and 
women. 

There are also contemporary horrors— 
captured arms turned against the French 
and then against the Americans, as well as 
samples of bombs dropped in Vietnam and 
photos of the effects of napalm and air 
bombardment. 

Most of the Hanoi institution visited have 
at least a small collection of bomb frag- 
ments or samples of United States aerial 
weaponry, including fragmentation bombs, 
Two varieties are displayed. 

An older type known to the North Viet- 
namese as the pineapple, which was dropped 
with wind vanes and exploded on contact, 
has a yellow canister about the size of a 
coffee mug. This, the North Vietnamese say, 
is being replaced by a more efficient device 
known as a Guava, which is a small cylinder. 
Three hundred Guavas, dropped in a large 
canister, scatter and roll some distance, 
then explode, saturating 600 square yards 
with pellets. 

A FADING DISTINCTION 

In Hanoi'’s propaganda, distinctions be- 
tween the French and the Americans vir- 
tually disappear. Thus the great Dienbien- 
phu defeat of the French becomes a classic 
example of the ability of a small Vietnamese 
force to deal a shattering blow to a power- 
ful foreign enemy. If the North Vietnamese 
only fight on, eventually another Dienbien- 
phu will be achieved—so goes the official 
line. 

Official after official insists that there is no 
alternative to the continuing struggle be- 
cause otherwise freedom and independence 
will be lost, and, they say, it is better to die 
than to be enslaved. 


From the New York Times, Dec. 31, 1966] 
No MILITARY TARGETS, NaMDINH INSISTS 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

HAN OI. NORTH VIETNAM, December 30— 
North Vietnamese sources said today that, 
as far as they are aware, a United States com- 
muniqué yesterday was the first to mention 
Namdinh as a bombing target. The com- 
muniqué said the Namdinh freight yards had 

been bombed. 

[Arthur Sylvester, Assistant Secretary of 
Defense for Public Affairs, sald in Washing- 
ton Thursday that Namdinh had been men- 
tioned three times as a target in communi- 
qués from Saigon. He also said the targets in 
64 attacks on the city were military ones.] 

Namdinh, North Vietnam's third largest 
city, is about sixty miles south of Hanoi. Its 
population until recently was given by of- 
ficials as a little more than 90,000. 


REPEATED RAIDS ALLEGED 


Namdinh has been repeatedly bombed 
since June 28, 1965, according to city officials. 
They contend that the city is essentially a 
cotton and silk textile center containing no 
military objectives, 

It is the contention of city officials that, at 
least until yesterday's communiqué, the 
United States had never officially described 
Namdinh as having military objectives. 

Are there or have there been military ob- 
jectives in Namdinh? the railroad runs 
through town and presumably there are 
freight yards and depots. 

There are a textile factory and a rice mill, 
both of which this correspondent saw. Both 
are operating, but the textile mill has been 


There was also a silk mill, which officials 
said had been destroyed. There are a fruit- 
canning plant and a thread cooperative. 

Whether the cannery Is operative this cor- 
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respondent cannot report since he did not see 
it and the officials did not say. They said 
the thread cooperative had been destroyed. 
I saw the main street, where the thread co- 
op was said to have been situated, and It is 
badly smashed up. 

UNANSWERED QUESTIONS 


About an agricultural-implement plant 
nothing was said except that it was one of 
the city’s industries. Was it converted to 
war production? This correspondent cannot 
say. Are there other war plants in town? 
This correspondent cannot say. 

He saw intensive destruction of civilian 

housing and ordinary business streets in con- 
siderable areas—damage so severe that whole 
blocks have been abandoned. These areas lie 
largely but not entirely in the vicinity of the 
textile plant. There is severe damage all over 
town. 
The bombed areas of Namdinh possess an 
appearance familiar to anyone who saw 
blitzed London, devastated Berlin and War- 
saw, or smashed Soviet cities like Stalingrad 
and Kharkov. The effects of bombing at 
ground level seem to have changed little 
since World War II. 

How was the destruction of Namdinh ac- 
complished? The data on the bombings 
come from city officials, who have an elabo- 
rate dossier of times, dates, places, numbers 
of planes, casualties, houses destroyed, and 
so on. 

OTHER PLANES MENTIONED 


They contend that Seventh Fleet bombers 
carried out the most persistent and destruc- 
tive of the raids, but they did not say that 
only the Seventh Fleet was involved. They 
listed strikes by F-105’s and F-4's, RB-57’'s, 
A-4A’s, A-GA’s and A-3J's, 

According to the officials, the first serious 
attack was that on Hang Thao (Silk Street) 
at about 6:30 A.M. on April 14 by two low- 
fiying United States planes of unspecified 
type that dropped eight mark 84, bombs. 
Casualties in this attack were put at 49 
killed, and 135 wounded, with 240 houses 
demolished. 

The officials said the casualty rate was 
sharply reduced because only 2300 of the 
normal population of 17,680 remained there. 
the rest having been evacuated. 

The officials contend an attack was made 
on nearby Hoang Van Thu Street, formerly 
the Chinese quarter, on May 18, This attack, 
they say, was carried out by two F-4H's from 
an altitude of about 1,800 feet at 11:04 A.M. 
in heavy rain, which had flooded many raid 
shelters. Casualties were put at 13 dead, in- 
cluding a number drowned, and 11 wounded, 
and 372 houses were listed as destroyed. 
Only 230 of the normal population of 7,858 
remained in the street, the others having 
been evacuated. 


Regarding the question whether United 
States planes deliberately attempted to 
breach the Black River dikes, the city offi- 
cials contend that on May 31 and July 14 six 
bombs were dropped on a mile-long section 
of the dike, causing a number of breaches. 

There were other raids on July 20 and July 
31, they say, and a large number of near 
misses at other times. 

The damage has been repaired the officials 
say. However, bomb craters are still visible. 

[The United States insists that no effort 
has been made to breach dikes, though it is 
conceded that they may have been hit acci- 
dentally. ] 

ATTACKS CALLED DELIBERATE 


The Namdinh officials think the attacks 
were deliberate. The dikes are in the open 
area outside the city with no recognizable 
targets in the surrounding landscape, at least 
at this time. 

In any event, officials take the view that 
the Americans will breach the dikes and are 
expending tens of thousands of man-hours 
building emergency supplementary dikes, 
which snake through the city itself, as well as 
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Matsive secondary reinforcing earthworks 
Outside the city. 

The question of dikes is a question of life 
and death in this Red River delta. In the 
high-water season Hanoi lies possibly 20 feet 
below river level and most of the countryside 
Would be inundated, with the ruin of crops 
und enormous loss of life should the dikes be 
blasted 


Vivid in North Vietnamese memories is the 
1945 flood, when the dikes burst partly as 
& result of Japanese action. In the resulting 
disaster of flood, crop fallure and famine, it 
is estimated, 1.5 million to 2 million lives 
Were lost. 


[From the New York Times, Dec. 31, 1966] 
PROBLEMS OF COVERAGE 

(Nore.—In the following dispatch, Mr. 
Salisbury describes how he arranged to get 
to Hanoi and the conditions under which he 
is working there.) 

Hanor, December 30—To a correspondent 
With years of experience in Communist coun- 

reporting from Hanoi has many familiar 
aspects. But the fact that the reporter is 
behind enemy lines in a real, if undeclared, 
War gives the experience a special atmosphere. 

The first problem in reporting from North 
Vietnam is of course, to get there. The effort 
to win Hanoi's permission for a visit began 
Nearly 18 months ago and was pursued sys- 

tically through a number of channels. 

The effort was intensified just a year ago 
When the fact that Hanoi had permitted a 
visit by Prof. Staughton Lynd of Yale Univer- 
sity suggested that a reporting opportunity 
Might be ripe. However, telegrams and let- 

to North Vietnamese officials produced 
no response then. 

The endeavor was renewed last spring as 
& preliminary to a long trip around the peri- 
Meter of Communist China. In the hope 
that representations on the spot in Asia 
might bring a favorable response, this corre- 
Spondent had his passport and that of his 
Wife, who acocmpanied him then, cleared by 
the State Department for travel to North 
Vietnam, China and North Korea. 

VISA AVAILABLE IN PARIS 

In June Hanoi indicated that it might be 
Possible to make the trip, but, after hesita- 
tion, North Vietnamese officials advised that 
the time was not convenient but would prob- 
ably be before the end of the year. After 
that there was nothing to do but wait and 
Send frequent reminders of continuing 
interest. 

The break finally came just before Christ- 
mas, when North Vietnam advised that a 
Visa could be picked up in Paris . 

Another problem in covering Hanoi, for an 

can journalist, is getting here. 
Munist China is issuing no transit visas for 
United States newsmen. The sole entry route 
for them is on the once-weekly plane of the 
International Control Commission, which 
files the Saigon-Pnompenh-Vientiane-Hanol 


I picked up my North Vietnamese visa in 

Dec, 20 and boarded the Hanoi plane 

in Pnompenh Dec, 23, arriving at 7:30 P.M. 

of coverage have been handled 

about as they would be for a correspondent 

Visiting an Eastern European country a few 

Years ago. Interviews, trips and visits are 

arranged by the Foreign Ministry's press de- 
Partment. 


The first request submitted was for an 
opportunity to inspect sites in Handi that 
it was reported United States planes bombed 
On Dec. 13 and 14. The Foreign Ministry 
Made a car and interpreter available and 
Sent the party to streets where damage had 
Occurred 


On the question of pictures, it was said 
_that black and white film could be shot but 
not color film, apparently since facilities for 
developing color were not available. All film 
Must be developed here for inspection by the 
Military authorities. No photos taken by this 
Correspondent have been held up so far. 
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ONE REQUEST REFUSED 

Permission to take a picture has been re- 
fused only once—by the director of a textile 
factory in Hanoi who did not want photos of 
his girls working at their looms. In this case 
the objection seemed bureaucratic rather 
than military. : 

Again because of the sensitive position be- 
hind the lines, this correspondent asked in 
general terms to be shown around the coun- 
try where the authorities would permit. A 
trip to Namdinh on Christmas Day was the 
fruit of such a request. > 

Most trips are made with one or another 
correspondent. With the exception of the 
Agence France Presse man, all the others 
here are from either Communist countries 
or the Communist or left-wing press. There 
are always interpreters or Foreign Ministry 
or press officials accompanying the press 
parties. 

Dispatches are submitted to the cable of- 
fice through the Foreign Ministry, which 
obviously reads them before transmission 
but, as far as is known, has not censored 
anything. 

HAZARDS OF BOMBING 

These procedures are about what one would 
encounter on brief trips to many Communist 
countries. The authorities are not willing to 
expose a correspondent to the hazards of 
bombing, which are only too real outside 
Hanoi. Even for a trip of six or seven miles 
outside the city, cars are camouflaged. 

The trip to Namdinh was deliberately 
timed for the Christmas truce and would not 
have been made otherwise. 

Hanoi’s Western colony is small. There is 
a French representative who is something 
like a consul. There is the Canadian com- 
ponent of the Control Commission, which 1s 
assigned to enforce the Geneva agreements 
on Vietnam. There is also a scattering of 
non-Communist diplomats, including the 
Indian consul general and the Indian com- 
ponent of the Control Commission, which 
also has Polish members. 

There are two hotels populated generally 
by foreigners, including a mixture of Eastern 
Europeans, visiting delegations and repre- 
sentatives of Asian and African countries. 

Hanoi is not exactly a swinging town, but 
there is more bounce to it than one Ameri- 
can at least had foreseen. 


Lindsay Hoben: A Truly Great American 
Journalist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
tegrity, the independence, and the for- 
ward-looking approach to the news that 
together have made the Milwaukee 
Journal one of the truly great American 
newspapers are a fitting memorial to 
Lindsay Hoben, who died Sunday, Jan- 
uary 8, a week after he retired as its 
editor and vice president. 

A product of the Journal organization, 
Mr. Hoben's career spanned 40 years of 
dedication, not only to his profession, 
but to the community, the State, and the 
Nation. His sound judgment, wise 
leadership, and keen sense of truth and 
justice, have left a permanent mark on 
both the contents of the Journal and the 
staff that produces it. 

Although Mr. Hoben’s death leaves a 
void that will be difficult to fill, his fore- 
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sight in educating and training younger 
executives for the responsibilities that 
lie ahead bodes well for the future of the 
Milwaukee Journal. That too is a great 
tribute to Mr. Hoben. 

He joined the Journal staff as a church 
writer in 1926. Later he toured much of 
the world, and was one of the first 
American newspapermen to visit the 
Soviet Union. His knowledge of local, 
national, and world affairs eventually 
led him into the editorial writing field. 
He became chief editorial writer in 1949. 
Many felt the sting of his penetrating 
analysis of the news, yet he was respected 
equally by friends and critics. 

Mr. Hoben was a product of the great 
traditions and accomplishments of the 
Milwaukee Journal. Just as surely, 
those who follow will be a tribute to the 
genius and ability of Mr. Hoben. 


How Armed Citizens Aided Austin Police 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an excellent editorial appearing 
in the Trenton, Mich., Times, an out- 
standing weekly newspaper published in 
the 16th District of Michigan, discussing 
the honorable action of citizens assist- 
ing law enforcement agencies in the 
apprehension of a dangerous and de- 
ranged sniper. 

This splendid editorial chronicles how 
law-abiding armed citizens aided Austin 
police in the prevention of more hazards 
to other law-abiding citizens. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

How ARMED CITIZENS AIDED AUSTIN POLICE 


Among the obstacles to countering Charles 
J. Whitman's deadly fire from atop the Uni- 
versity of Texas tower at Austin was a 
determined lady librarian who threatened to 
revoke a student's library card because he 
wanted access to a vantage point for firing 
his carbine. 

That incident, reflecting campus shock and 
disbelief over the whole episode, figures in 
hitherto unpublished aspects of the Austin 
case in the November Issue of the American 
Rifleman, magazine of the National Rifle As- 
sociation. A special report relates the service 
rendered by three armed citizens, two stu- 
dents and an ex-serviceman then employed 
at the university, in cornering the crazed’ 
mass killer. 

The students, James M. Damon, of 
Austin, studying for a Ph.D. in Comparative 
Literature, and Robert A. MacQuigg, of Dallas, 
a native of Canton, Ohio, both were walking 
to meet their wives nearby for lunch when 
Whitman opened up. Both sped home for 
arms. 

Damon fired probably the first rifle shot at 
Whitman, helping to drive him behind the 
tower parapet and disrupting his accuracy. 
Later when Damon sought access to a roof 
patio as a better firing point, a librarian 
temporarily turned him back. MacQuigg, a 
biology graduate now at Naval Officer Train- 
ing School at Newport, RF, joined in the 
firing and sent one shot close over Whitman's 
head when the sniper reached for an am- 
munition box on the parapet. 
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Allen Crum, the ex-serviceman who cour- 
ageously went to the top of the tower after 
Whitman with three policemen, ls quoted by 
the magazine as saying: “This ground fire 
was a Godsent to us, Inasmuch as it pinned 
Whitman down in one spot, on the west wall. 
The right of the private citizen to bear arms 
was never more graphically demonstrated. 

The two students, using military surplus 
arms, fired 35 and 31 rounds respectively. 
Theirs, the magazine said editorially, was 
part of the ground fire that “neutralized the 
sniper within 30 minutes and held him vir- 
tually harmless for an hour, until he was 
killed.“ 

Whitman inflicted nearly all of his casual- 
ties in the first 20 minutes, the magazine 
said, because few on the campus readily 
recognized the report of a high-powered rifle 
and the shots echoed until it was hard to tell 
where they came from or how to avoid them. 
Damon in his account sald, “People flocked 
to see a killing and this curiosity literally 
cost several of them their lives. Most could 
have escaped injury if they had not been 
ignorant of what a skilled shooter can do 
with a modern telescoped rifle; yet many peo- 
ple consider this ignorance of firearms a 
virtue.” 

Commenting on the actions of Austin’s 
armed citizens, Police Chief Robert Miles 
said, “They did it on their own. I don't 
want to condemn their action because their 
fire did help to pin him down. And most 
important, it was not irresponsible shooting. 
They shot only at the tower.” 


Harrison E. Salisbury Reports From 
Hanoi— VIII, IX 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, as the new 
year opened, the New York Times con- 
tinued to publish the series of articles by 
Harrison E. Salisbury from North Viet- 
nam. I wish to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the articles which appeared in 
the issue of January 1 and January 2, 
1967. They follow: 

From the New York Times, January 1, 1967] 


NortH'’s Economy Bapty Disevpreo—De- 
sPrre Bic Drain, Ir SEEMS ABLE ro CON- 
TINUE WAR 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

HANOI, NORTH Vietnam, December 31.—The 
North Vietnamese agree that the conflict in 
Vietnam is a rough affair for them. 

Every official interviewed stresses the dif- 
ficulties, handicaps and hardships that must 
be overcome to carry on In the face of Ameri- 
can bombing. 

A collossal number of man-hours must be 
devoted to the transport of goods and sup- 
plies, to the repair of bombed railroads, high- 
ways and bridges, and to the dispersal of 
goods, people and industries over the coun- 
tryside. 

Effects on industry and agriculture are 
inevitable, but no precise statistics are avail- 
able, possibly because they are regarded as 
military secrets. One official estimated food 
production last year at 6 per cent above 1964, 
but he had no figures for 1966. 

Eastern Europeans here say the rice crop 
has fallen short by a substantial margin, 
largely because of bad weather but possibly 
in part because of a diversion of men and 
women to the war effort, The result is ex- 
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pected to be additional rice imports from 
Communist China and the Soviet Union. 
probably mostly from China. 

Food is rationed and thus far, according to 
foreign sources, supplies have apparently 
been maintained. The rice ration ranges 
from 13.5 to 20 kilograms (29.7 to 44 pounds) 
a month, supplied at a low, fixed price. In 
December 10 per cent of the ration was pro- 
vided in maize. 

There is a monthly ration of half a kilo 
to a kilo of sugar and about the same for 
meat, which may be provided in the form of 
butter and fat. Vegetables and fruits are 
available in peasant markets, as are some 
chicken and other meats. 

It is the conviction of non-Vietnamese 
that as long as the Communist Government 
is able to maintain the rice ration at about 
the present level, the ability of the populace 
to sustain the fighting effort will be un- 
affected. b 

The question of distribution ts serious be- 
cause of United States bombing of supply 
routes, but is being met at least In part by 
radical decentralization. 

Observers from Eastern Europe who have 
been resident In Hanoi for a year or two 
concur that there has been a decline in the 
living standard in the last year and that the 
American bombing has had a serious impact 
on North Vietnamese industry despite 
valiant efforts to keep factories going. 

In this connection, they point out that 
North Vietnamese industry never was ex- 
tensive and that the general level of the 
economy was not dependent on advanced 
technology and comforts. The life of the 
Vietnamese is hard, but the Eastern Euro- 
peans say it has always been hard, so that 
the deterioration is not really tangible. 

The Government has reduced prices on a 
handful of consumer goods, notably bi- 
cycles, which have been cut 30 per cent to 
200 dongs (the dong is nominally valued at 
3.53 to the dollar and there is no free rate). 
Bicycles, which are manufactured in North 
Vietnam, are vital to every aspect of life. 

There has been a 50 per cent cut in the 
cost of medical supplies and pharmaceu- 
ticals, 30 per cent in radios, to bring their 
price to 100 to 200 dongs, and 50 per cent in 
school textbooks, but none of these have 
much effect on every-day life. 

As far as interdiction of supply movement 
by American bombing of highways, railroads, 
supply depots, bridges and rail yards is con- 
cerned, discrepancies between United States 
estimates and ground-level observations will 
undoubtedly continue. Essentially the same 
argument raged all through World War II 
and was repeated in the Korean war, which 
provided conditions more nearly parallel to 
those in North Vietnam. 

Korea demonstrated that, by the liberal 
use of manpower, night transport and 
multiple routes, amazing quantities of ma- 
terials could be moved in the face of the 
heaviest bombing. North Vietnamese con- 
ditions are somewhat more difficult for 
ground movement, however, because so 
much must be transported across the flat 
delta region around Hanoi and Haiphong. 

That is no easy task in view of United 
States air strength. It requires an enormous 
concentration of manpower, and the North 
has a population of only 17 million. 

This population is almost totally organ- 
ized. Even foreign embassys’ cooks and 
maids must devote at least two of their free 
days to Government work each month. 
Children spend about a third of their time 
on studies, a third on defense or defense- 
related tasks and a third on farm or indus- 
trial production. 

The same sort of utilization of labor runs 
across the board. In July, according to an 
Official announcement, a million men and 
women were mobilized. They are used on 
defense, civil defense and labor tasks such 
as repair of railroads and emergency dikes. 

It is no secret that for months almost all 
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supply and personnel movements have been, 
as in Korea, only at night. 

What happens when a bridge is knocked 
out by bombing? One non-Communist dip- 
lomat described a particular bridge between 
Hanoi and Haiphong that, to his knowledge, 
has been knocked out and quickly restored 
four times. Pontoon ferries of boats and 
bamboo are kept available and put into sery- 
ice within a short time. A labor force ap- 
pears and goes to work with previously stock- 
piled materials to put the bridge back into 
service. 

Another non-Communist source told of 
passing through Vandien, which ts on the 
southern outskirts of Hanoi, and has been 
specified by United States communiqués as 
the site of a truck park that has been at- 
tacked several times. The foreigner reached 
Vandien a couple of hours after a raid, he 
said, and found about a quarter-mile of rail- 
road track plowed up by bombs. By the 
time he departed, he added, 1,000 men and 
women were at work and had already relaid 
4 substantial section of the track. 

One key favor in North Vietnam's ability 
to fight on lies in the aid poured in by the 
Soviet Union, Eastern European countries 
and China. The quantities are closely 
guarded military secrets, but it is no secret 
that they are large and vital to the mainte- 
nance of the war effort. 

Westerners who have visited Haiphong re- 
cently agree with Eastern Europeans that the 
port is jammed with shipping carrying huge 
quantities of essential supplies. 

There has been no bombing of the Hai- 
phong port area. One Westerner said the 
city was untouched and that the attacks on 
oll depots there had been precise and effec- 
tive. j 

The great quantities of supplies and, pre- 
sumably, arms are moved out of Haiphong 
into the countryside. It is certainly true, as 
a British observer, Norman Barrymaine, has 
reported, that quantities of material are 
scattered over the landscape. This is par- 
ticularly visible at distances from Hanoi. 

To this observer it looked like deliberate 
dispersion. Half the supplies in the country 
seemed to this correspondent to be dumped 
at random. However, they looked normal 
for wartime military dispersion. 

The basic question would seem to be: Has 
all this hurt the North Vietnamese so much 
that they are ready to quit? Their answer 
is, “By no means!" And they say that they 
expect their task to get a lot harder before 
it gets easier. 


From the New York Times, Jan. 2, 1967] 

VILLAGERS TELL or Rams IN NortH—Boms- 

ING AND STRAFING ARE REPORTED IN PHATDIEM 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

PHATDIEM, NontH Vietnam, January 1.— 
A cock's crow and the back of a village dog 
brought the new year in to this rich delta 
land in Ninhbinh Province 75 miles south 
of Hanoi, and at 6 A.M. the tron toll of 
church bells called the faithfull to early 
mass. 

Phatdiem is a complex of Roman Catholic 
villages lying six miles from the Gulf of 
Tonkin. Jesuits brought the faith to this 
region in the 17th century and it has never 
died out, From the doorstep of the Anhoa 
commune’s administrative committee build- 
ing, five church towers loom up over the 
landscape like a kind of tropical Millet 
painting. - 

It was peaceful in the Phatdiem area to- 
day. The Rev. Nguyen The Vi was busy 
from morning to night celebrating mass in 
a number of village churches. The big cen- 
tral cathedrals are no longer used, he said, 
because of danger to the congregations from 
alr attacks. 

In village streets peasants laid out their 
straw in bundles for thatching. It was chilly 
in the early morning but the sun finally 
made an appearance to dry out the straw. 
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On hardearth courtyards women spilled out 
rice to thresh and clean. On wattle fences 
Tattan for basket weaving was set out to 
dry after it had been dipped in dye of ma- 
roon and deep green. 

The village barber set out his chair and 
Proceeded to give customers shaves and hair- 
cuts in the open air. Youngsters herded 
great gray water buffalo and women heated 
kettles for rice, which is the area's great 
crop—rice so tasty that here it is known as 
the “rice of the kings.” 


CANDLE USED IN CHURCH 


The atmosphere seemed peaceful in Phat- 
diem because the New Year's truce was in 
effect and residents did not expect planes 
to be flying overhead. When Father Vi re- 
turned to his parish house after his rounds 
about 7 P.M., he lighted a kerosene lamp and 
turned the wick up with pleasure, saying: 

“Ordinary nights we can't have light like 
this. We can only use a tiny candle. That's 
what we use in church as well." 

Phatdiem is a heavily populated area. 
Behind ‘every wattle fence three or four 
little brown faces appear to stare at the 
tall American visitor. In every thatched 
hut there seem to be at least a half dozen 
People. 

This complex of villages lies southeast of 
Ninhbinh and south of Namdinh. Ninhbinh 
and Namdinh, provincial centers on a rall- 
Toad, have attracted great attention from 
the Seventh Fleet, according to local au- 
thorities. 

According to Phatdiem residents, Seventh 
Fleet bombers frequently come in low over 
the coastline and, flying westward, bomb 
and strafe Phatdiem. Sometimes, the resi- 
dents say, the planes come in from the west 
and bomb and strafe. The map suggests 
that bombers might be on runs to and from 
Ninhbinh and Namdinh if they cross over 
Phatdiem. 

Phatdiem has no yisible military objec- 
tives. That is not to say that there may 
not be antiaircraft sites In the vicinity or 
Military barracks or supply barns. 

SOME CHURCHES DAMAGED 


A half dozen Catholic churches in the 
Village complex have been damaged, some 
Severely. Speaking sadly of the destruction, 
Father VI said that many churches in the 

binh region had been built with the aid 
of contributions from Roman Catholics in 
the United States. 

There is a cemetery in Ninhbinh that, he 
Said, Americans had helped to maintain. 
Two nuns who were killed in some earlier 

war are buried there, he said. 

The cemetery has been damaged and the 
nuns’ grave and monument smashed, The 
Priest expressed the hope that there might 
be fellow members of his faith in the United 
States, who might sympathize with Phat- 
diem's time of trouble. 

The principal part of the town, which is 
laid out along a canal in front of Phatdiem 
Cathedral, has been abandoned, residents 
Say, because of the frequency of bombings. 

Phatdiem's main street fronted on the 
Canal and was lined mostly with one-story 
shops and a few two-story residences. 
Across the canal, and connected to it by a 
footbridge more than a hundred years old, 
Was a movie house. 

In the district as a whole, officials said, 
there have been more than 150 attacks since 
1965. They said the worst raid in the village 
Complex was on Kientiung village April 24, 
in Which 72 persons were listed as killed and 
46 as injured. * 

Fourteen were killed, according to the au- 
thorities, in an attack Nov. 20. Vu Cat, 
Chairman of the Roman Catholic commu- 
nity, said he was in church when the bomb- 
ers came. He rushed back, he said, to find 
his wife and five of his children dead. One 

of 4 who survived was wounded and a 
16-year-old boy who was tending a water 
buffalo was not hurt. 
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The 4-year-old is still in a hospital, one 
leg badly injured and the other amputated. 
Also in the hospital are Than Van Mul. 12, 
who lost part of a foot and most of one hand, 
and a woman who has lost her voice because 
of a neck wound. 

The hospital has been dispersed Into half 
a dozen thatched huts around the country- 
side. Authorities say it is too dangerous to 
occupy and is not a substantial building. 
Most such buildings in the region, they say, 
have been hit by bombs. 


Save the New Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany Instead of the Old Opera House 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter I have addressed 
to the Honorable Anthony J. Travia, 
speaker of the New York State Assembly, 
on Thursday, January 5, 1967. The text 
of the letter follows: 

Dran Mn. SPEAKER: Because you are a de- 
votee of opera and Speaker of the New York 
State Assembly, this letter is written to you. 

The Court of Appeals of our State has de- 
clared unconstitutional a law, passed by the 
Legislature at its last session, aimed at pre- 
venting the demolition of the Old Metro- 
politan Opera House. During the period that 
this Statute was considered by the Legis- 
lature and reviewed by the Courts—from the 
Supreme Court to the Court of Appeals—this 
sole asset of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany was frozen. The Opera Company could 
not exercise full control over this property 
on Broadway at 39th and 40th Streets, 
Borough of Manhattan. It could not use it 
for security to meet its current financial 
difficulties. It faces a deficit of staggering 
sum. About $500,000 annually, to be used to 
reduce its current deficit, may be lost to the 
Metropolitan Opera Company unless it can 
go forth with its contract of sale of this old 
structure. Most of us, who are subscribers 
to seats at the Opera have liberally contrib- 
uted towards making up this deficit. Many 
others have made contributions, but the 
deficit still lingers. 

It would be impossible to operate two huge 
Opera Houses in New York City on any 
profitable basis. The Old Opera House could 
not possibly compete with the New House 
at Lincoln Center. Oscar Hammerstein, 
some years ago, tried to operate a second 
Opera House on West 34th Street—the Man- 
hattan Opera. He woefully failed. Even the 
glittering operatic stars that Hammerstein 
gathered together could not make the ven- 
ture pay. A similar fate awaits any new at- 
tempt to salvage the Old Metropolitan Op- 
era House. 

It is said that ballet, Comic Opera as well 
as Grand Opera, concerts, and orchestras 
could perform there. But could it be done 
profitably? Town Hall, Carnegie Hall, the 
Lincoln State Theatre, City Center Theatre, 
Philharmonic Hall, Madison Square Garden, 
many theatres, and hotel ballrooms would 
all compete. 

It would cost a King’s ransom to recon- 
dition and air-condition the Old House. 
Where is the money to come from? 

Although I understand full well the ob- 
jJectives of those who seek to extend cultural 
activities in New York City, I do not believe 
that the so-called “Old Met Committee” is 
anxious to provide additional facilities. If 
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they were, they would contribute to the new 
Metropolitan Opera House Instead of seek- 
ing to preserve, for sentimental reasons, an 
ugly, outmoded, and by now, dilapidated 
building. I believe the enthusiasm of the 
members of this Committee is misguided. 
Undoubtedly, a bill or bills will be offered 
to replace the Statute declared unconsti- 
tutional. In the interest of the aesthetic 
and cultural values of New York City and 
in the Interest of strengthened opera, as now 
produced at Lincoln Center, I urge your op- 
position to any legislation that would inter- 
fere with the legitimate use by the Metro- 
politan Company of its asset, namely, the 
Old Opera House on Broadway. 
Very truly yours, 
EMANUEL CELLER. 


Grim Choices in Southern Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most perceptive articles written about 
the explosive situation in Rhodesia in re- 
cent weeks appeared in the December 7 
New York Times. The article was writ- 
ten by Drew Middleton, the Times cor- 
respondent at the United Nations. 

Although Mr. Middleton's observations 
were made a week before the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council approved economic sanctions 
against Rhodesia, many facts in the 
article remain pertinent. Predictably, 
Britain did not seek sanctions against 
South Africa. And—again predictably, 
I think—the sanctions against the Ian 
Smith regime in Rhodesia will be insuffi- 
cient to topple the regime, as Mr. Mid- 
dleton's ambassadorial informants indi- 
cated. 

Because the United Nations, with U.S. 
support, has not taken firm enough ac- 
tion against Smith, black Africans, who 
now bear the responsibility for effective 
action, face the grim choices of using 
force or seeking help from the East in- 
stead of the West. These opinions are 
attributed to African diplomats. 

The potentials in southern Africa are 
summarized in this frightening sentence: 

Veteran diplomats, not prone to exaggera- 
tion, consequently saw the Rhodesian action 
as a torch laid to the trail of gunpowder that 
can explode the whole racial situation in 
southern Africa. 


It is the obligation of the United Na- 
tions and the United States to do every- 
thing possible to avoid that explosion. 
So far we have not done enough. 

Following is the full Times article: 

West May Lose Trust or AFRICANS IF 

Sancrions Fan. To Curs RHopESI. 
(By Drew Middleton) 

Untrep Nations, N.Y., December 6.—At the 
Salisbury Club bar one day last spring a 
Rhodesian Tobacco planter slapped a South 
African business man on the back. “As long 
as they don't dare touch you, chum,” he said, 
“we'll get by.” 

This sentiment was echoed in more formal 
terms today by many ambassadors, European 
and North American as well as African, as 
news circulated of Rhodesia’s rejection of 
Britain’s terms for a settlement of their 
quarrel. 
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The ambassadors are convinced that Brit- 
ain will not ask for the application of selec- 
tive, mandatory, economic sanctions against 
South Africa in the Security Council and 
that, as a consequence, the sanctions it seeks, 
and may get against Rhodesia, will be insuffi- 
cient to bring down Ian D. Smith's inde- 
pendent regime. 

No ambassador, of 22 questioned, believed 
that the United States would support the ap- 
plication of sanctions against South Africa 
although it was agreed that the American 
Administration would back sanctions di- 
rected against Rhodesia alone. 

Veteran diplomats, not prone to exaggera- 
tion, consequently saw the Rhodesian action 
as a torch laid to the trail of gunpowder that 
can explode the whole racial situation in 
southern Africa, 

Rhodesia is the touchstone of a continuing 
crisis that extends from Mozarhbique, the 
Portuguese territory facing the Indian Ocean, 
westward through Rhodesia and South Africa 
to South-West Africa and Angola, Portugal's 
West African territory. 

The outcome of the Rhodesian dispute will 
also affect, as President Kenneth Kaunda of 
neighboring Zambia warned last month, the 
continued tolerance by black African socie- 
tles of the white minorities that exist and 
flourish in Zambia, Kenya, Tanzania, Nigeria 
and half a dozen other countries of central 
and west Africa. 

The Zambians have done their best to en- 
courage rebellion against Mr. Smith, al- 
though Mr. Kaunda is basically a man of 
peace who hopes for a rational solution of 
an issue that now appears to have developed 
beyond a negotiated solution. 

The widely expected refusal by Britain 
to go all the way and call for economic sanc- 
tions against South Africa, will place the 
responsibility for effective action upon the 
black Africans. For if they believe, as they 
say they do, that sanctions on Rhodesia will 
be ineffective, that neither the Americans 
nor the British will apply sanctions against 
South Africa and that the British will not 
use force, the ball is in their court. 

Can the black Africans organize and use 
force? Some African diplomats believe this 
is possible. But they are in a minority. In 
the Organization of African Unity, veterans 
of the Old Britsh and French colonial armies 
contend that black Africa does not have the 
trained soldiers, the equipment, particularly 
in the communications fleld, the gasoline or 
the coherent command to launch an attack 
on a well-trained, fervent Rhodesian milt- 
tary force. 

The other choice for black Africa is one 
that few of its leaders would take, It is to 
abandon hope of help from the West, which 
means Britain and the United States in the 
Security Council, and turn to the East. 
Both the Russia and Chinese Communist 
parties have done their best to exploit Afri- 
can feelings about Rhodesia and its asso- 
ciated problems in Southern Africa. 

But there appears to be scant desire in 
the key African countries to call In the East 
to redress the fallure of the West. 

The long-term view, which may be as 
valid now as it was last April, was put by a 
young British intelligence officer then in Dar 
es Salaam: 

“If we don't do anything on Rhodesia, 
and that's you Yanks as well as us, and the 
Africans can't do anything, we're both fin- 
ished in Africa. I don't mean they'll go to 
the Commies right away. But if we don't 
help them, it'll be the Commies they listen 
to in the future. And it won't matter if 
Barclays Bank is lending them money or the 
Agency for International Development is 
helping them build waterworks. If we can't 
help on Rhodesia, we're through.” 
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Harrison E. Salisbury Reports From 
Hanoi—X 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
bringing to the attention of my col- 
leagues the series of articles written from 
Hanoi, North Vietnam, by Harrison E. 
Salisbury, the Pulitzer Prize winning 
managing editor of the New York Times. 
In the New York Times of January 4, 
1967, Mr. Salisbury reported on his dis- 
cussion with Premier Pham Van Dong of 
North Vietnam. I am sure that his re- 
port on his conversation with the North 
Vietnamese Premier will be of great in- 
terest to my colleagues, and I include it 
at this point in the RECORD: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 4, 1967] 
PHAM VAN DONG PLACES STRESS IN INTERVIEW 
ON ENDING THE FIGHTING 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hanot, NortH Vietnam, January 3.—In a 
detatled discussion of North Vietnam's views 
on the war in Vietnam, Premier Pham Van 
Dong emphasized that once hostilities were 
brought to an end, it would be possible to 
“speak of other things.” 

“The moment the United States puts an 
end to the war, we will respect each other 
and settle every question,” he said. “Why 
don't you [the United States] think that 
way?” 

At another point, he sald that with a ces- 
sation of hostilities, “we can speak about 
other things,” He added: “After this there 
will be no lack of generosity on our part— 
you may be sure of that.“ 

The Premier, who conducted the four-hour 
conversation in a reception room of the Pres- 
idential Palace, spoke vivaciously, swinging 
around in his chair to face his interviewer 
directly. 

He said that he did not care for interviews 
because he thought they hampered a free 
exchange of opinions. He took as a frame- 
work for his remarks a serles of questions put 
to him by the correspondent in advance, but 
these were merely take-off points In a wide- 
ranging discussion. 

The Premier also took the occasion to dis- 
cuss proposals from various quarters for 
bringing the war to an end by discussion. 
He appeared thoroughly aware of the wide 
variety of proposals that have been advanced, 
and did not hesitate to express his views on 
some questions privately. 

The discussion closed on an optimistic 
note. Mr. Dong said that frank talk was a 
good thing and was essential to understand- 
ing. 
“If we do not agree today we will agree 
tomorrow.“ he said. “Otherwise the day 
after tomorrow.” 

At the same time the Premier stressed 
again and again that North Vietnam was pre- 
pared to fight 10 years, 20 years, or any num- 
ber of years in support of its sovereignty and 
independence in its “sacred war.” 

“We are determined to fight on until our 
sacred rights are recognized,“ he sald, stress- 
ing Vietnam's valiant history in resisting 
invaders. 

Three times the Vietnamese drove the 
Mongols out of their country, he recalled, 
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and he asked how many times the Pentagon 
wanted to fight. 

“We are an independent country,” he said. 
“We have our policy of independence and sov- 
erignty. We are masters of our destiny, of 
our affairs, of our policy, of our policy both 
major and minor. If we were not inde- 
pendent we could not wage such a war as we 
are now waging. We are independent and 
sovereign in all our foreign policy. That is 
the situation up to the present, and so it 
will be in the future.” 

He stressed Vietnam's independence, he 
said, because in the United States “there has 
been so much misunderstanding on this 
point.“ 

One question submitted to him was: 
Under what circumstances North Vietnam 
would accept volunteers? The Premier re- 

lied: 

4 “This depends on the situation, We have 
made preparations. Volunteers are not lack- 
ing—volunteers for the armed forces and 
civillans as well. If we need them, many will 
come. This is an important point on which 
we rely. This point also shows the inde- 
pendence of our foreign policy.” 

By this he presumably meant that volun- 
teers would come only if North Vietnam 
asked for them and set the conditions for 
thelr coming. 

Premier Dong entered into an extended 
discussion of Hanoi's four-points for ending 
the war, which are as follows: 

Recognition of the independence, sover- 
elgnty, unity and territorial integrity of Viet- 
nam, and the withdrawal of United States 
forces from the area; pending reunification 
of Vietnam, respect for the military pro- 
visions of the Geneva agreements barring 
foreign forces; settlement of South Vietnam's 
internal affairs by the South Vietnamese 
under the guidance of the National Libera- 
tion Front and peaceful reunification of Viet- 
nam by the peoples of North and South with- 
out foreign interference. 

The Premier stressed that the four points 
were not to be considered as “conditions” for 
peace talks. He described them as providing 
a “basis of settlement of the Vietnam prob- 
lem.” He said they were to be understood as 
“valid conclusions for discussion.” 

“The big question,” he added, “is to reach 
a settlement which can be enforced.” 

“The party which has to make first steps 
is Washington,“ he continued. We have no 
doubt on this point, We cannot press history 
forward, If this does not come about today, 
it will come tomorrow. It’s no use to make 
haste. If we show haste, the question will be 
put wrongly and we will have to wait again. 
So let the situation ripen,” 

Mr. Dong said he thought the most dif- 
ficult of Hanol's points for the United States 
to accept was the third, concerning South 
Vietnam. On this, he said, the North fully 
Supports the Communist-led Liberation 
Front, the political arm of the Vietcong, and 
nothing can divide the two parts of the 
country, However, he thought actual re- 
unification would not be a sudden process 
and he said there was no intention in the 
North to annex the South, 

“We will consider this among ourselves,” 
he sald. “We will settle it by the most con- 
venient means. There is no rush about it.” 

As to how long the war might go on if 
unresolved by negotiation, he said: 

“We are prepared for a long war because 
a people's war must be a long war, a war 
against aggression has to be a long war. No- 
body knows how long it will de. It lasts 
until there is no more aggression. N 

“We are preparing for that kind of war. 
Everyone of our citizens thinks like that. 
This is the kind of question often put to us 
ay eee because they don’t under- 
stand.” 
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“This kind of question surprises us,” the 
Premier commented. “How many years? 
What I used to tell our friends was that the 
Younger generation will fight better than 
We—even kids just so high. They are pre- 

themselves. That's the situation. 

“I'm not telling that to impress anyone. 
It's the truth, It's the logical consequence 
of the situation. Our Vietnam nation is a 
very proud nation, Our history is one of a 
very proud nation.” 

“How many years the war goes on depends 
on you and not on us.“ he added. 

A repeatedly emphasized point was that 
the determining aspect lay not in American 
Material superiority but in the fact that the 
Vietnamese fought for “independence, free- 
dom, for life itself.“ The Premier said that 
the war stands for everything for this gen- 
eration and for future generations.” 

He conceded that this determination on 
the part of the Vietnamese was difficult to 
UNderstand, not only for Americans but for 
Many of North Vietnam’s friends in Europe 
Who did not see how the North Vietnamese 
Could withstand an American expeditionary 
force well equipped with weapons and the 
nearby Seventh Fleet. 

Now, however, he said, the North Viet- 
namese are able to demonstrate to their 
Triends their ability to stand up to American 
Material force. 

"I have no hope of convincing you on this 
Point,” he added, “but I must tell it to you 
because it is very important.” 

Premier Dong based his presentation on 
an analysis that found the North Vietnamese 
Position one of strength, not weakness. He 
Said Saigon and Washington did not agree 
With this analysis, but suggested that per- 
haps they would in the future. The bomb- 
ing of the North, in his view, has on balance 
Proved a military failure. 

It has caused severe damage, he said, but it 
has not compelled the North to capitulate. 
On the contrary, he indicated, northern mili- 

strength has increased and will continue 
a 80 after passing through a most difficult 
od. 


The key factor in this, Mr. Dong said, Is 
courageous strength of North Vietnamese 
youth. He said three million bad volun- 
teered for the army. 
The economic aspects of bombing have 
overcome, he said, and the country is in 
& position to continue the war and expand 
its potential. 
He insisted that the situation in the South 
turned very favorably for the Vietcong 
and he particularly stressed political weak- 
ness in Saigon where, he said, intensification 
Of the political struggle against the regime 
Was to be expected. 


Noteworthy Sermon by Rabbi Jacob J. 
Weinstein 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
it is my pleasure and my pride to num- 
among my constituents Rabbi Jacob 
J. Weinstein of K. AM. Temple, Chicago. 
Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg, 
Permanent Ambassador to the United 
Nations, Dr. Hans Morgenthau, famed 
Member of the faculty of the University 
ot Chicago, and Judge David L. Bazelon, 
f judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 

for the District of Columbia Circuit, are 
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members of his congregation as are State 
Representative Robert Mann, former 
State: Representative Abner Mikva, and 
Alderman Leon Despres of the fifth 
ward of Chicago. 

On September 23, 1966, Yom Kippur 
eve, Rabbi Weinstein spoke on Personal 
Atonement for Collective Sins,” and I 
have had so many letters in compliment 
from those who listened that I am ex- 
tending my remarks to include the text 
of a noteworthy sermon by one of the 
Nation’s great spiritual leaders. 

The sermon follows: 

There is hardly a High Holyday Service 
that I have approached these 28 years I have 
been with you when one -solicitous friend 
or another has not offered me the advice to 
make these sermons personal, religious, in- 
spirational rather than social, secular and 
analytical. “Bathe us in the beauty of 
ethereal thoughts,“ they say, not in the 
blood and sweat stained stuff of the market 
place and the battlefield.” When, on rare 
occasion, I have followed this counsel I have 
been charge with being escapist and polly- 
annish. When I have not, I have been ac- 
cused of turning the pulpit into a soap-box— 
which, by the way, should not be such a seri- 
ous indictment—cleanliness being kin to 
Godliness. 

In a deeper sense however this choice is an 
unreal one, surely an un-Jewish one—for 
ours is a Monotheistic faith based on a 
monistic view of the world. As our God is 
One so is the world one. Our Unity is all 
inclusive. We make no categorical distinc- 
tions between form and substance, between 
ends and means, between sacred and secular. 
So jealous have we deen of the Oneness of 
our God that we have not permitted Him to 
slough off responsibility for evil onto some 
Devil or God of Darkness. He is the God of 
good and evil who has given man, His crea- 
ture, the capacity to distinguish one from the 
other and the free will to convert the neu- 
tral energies of life into acts of goodness 
(Mitzvot) or acts of badness (Averot). 

The chief role of these High Holydays is to 
take inventory of our souls to determine how 
well or ill we have exercised that free will. 
Certain of our sins such as the failure to ob- 
serve the Sabbath, to pray at stated times, to 
avoid idolatry, not to take the Lord’s name 
in vain were sins against God and would be 
forgiven by God since He is a compassionate 
God extending mercy unto the thousandth 
generation. We can indeed bespeak His for- 
giveness for it is more His nature to forgive 
than ours to be forgiven. The cow, Buber 
reminded us, loves to suckle more than the 
calf to suck. - 

But for those sins which man commits 
against his fellow man, prayer and penitence 
are not enough. There must be reconcilia- 
tion with the one we have wronged on what- 
ever terms that reconciliation can be at- 
tained. Though it requires a humility rare 
indeed in a society which calls on our more 
aggressive qualities for success if not for sur- 
vival, it was possible to achieve reconciliation 
in the intimate circle of family and friends 
and, indeed, in the entire Shtetl when Jews 
lived completely within the context of the 
laws and customs of the tradition. 

These homely pieties are still valid and 
we should not belittle them. But they are 
no longer adequate to the human situation. 
They are archaic, though delightfully nos- 
talgic—as the horse and buggy, the bed 
warmer and the butter churn are poignantly 
nostalgic, The fact is that our anxiety and 
agony is largely due to the collective sins 
of our society, to poverty, to race prejudice, 
to war. We sin by syndicate and atone 
singly. Our personal repentance can no more 
atone for these vast corporate sins than a 
rounded pebble can stop Niagara. That is 
why the God of the secular city can be found 
more often in the arena of economics and 
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politics than in theology and philosophy. It 
is in these areas where man confronts God 
and where the social conscience is sensitized 
or blunted, aroused to protect or pressured 
to conform. 

We have long been acquainted with the 
phenomenon of the cultural lag where so- 
ciety holds on to primitive forms of behavior 
while professing allegiance to higher norms, 
but what we are most concerned with here 
is a social imbalance due to the fact that our 
aggressive anti-social hates and hostilities 
are more effectively organized than our 
altruistic and loving propensities. 

I would like to have you consider with me 
three areas where this imbalance illustrates 
the gap between mobilized evil and socialized 
good. There is in each one of us a love of 
nature in its various forms. We rejoice in 
green grass, in leafy trees, in clean streams 
and pure skies. The Psalmists celebrated 
the God of nature How glorious are Thy 
works in all the world,” “He maketh me to 
lie down in the green pastures, He leadeth 
me beside the still waters, He restoreth my 
soul.“ A good man is compared to a tree 
planted by streams of water, that yields its 
fruit in its season, and whose leaf does not 
wither. That adoration of nature is one of 
the constant sources of true religious piety. 
What the Psalmists began, the nature poets 
of all ages have continued. With Words- 
worth, our generation “heard in nature the 
still sad music of humanity, felt a presence 
that disturbed us with the joy of elevated 
thoughts, a sense sublime of something far 
more deeply interfused whose dwelling is 
the light of setting suns, and the round 
ocean and the living air and in the mind of 
man.” 

We sorrowed with him that the world was 
too much with us, so that getting and spend- 
ing we laid waste our powers, little we saw 
in nature that was ours. And while some 
of us cultivate our gardens, or keep a place 
in the mountains or by the sea, and while 
others of us have joined Audubon Societies, 
and Wilderness Societies, and Daniel Burn- 
ham Clubs and have contributed to Save the 
Redwoods, Save the Dunes, Saye the Ever- 
glades, the Appalachians, Yes, Save the 
Grand Canyon—these brave sodalities of 
bird watchers, animal lovers, tree protectors 
have not proven effective against the Steel 
Companies who want the Dunes, the Coal 
Companies who want the coal in the Cum- 
berland hills where, the lumber companies 
who want the profitable board feet of sale- 
able lumber from those 2000 year old 
Sequoias, the produce farmers who want the 
water that nourishes the flora and fauna of 
the Everglades and the power interests who 
see the Colorado not as the liquid paint 
brush of the Grand Canyon but as the 
procurer ‘of power for their concrete dams. 
We have not yet proven as swift as eagles and 
strong as lions in preserving God's gifts for 
all the generations of men. The High 
Priests and promoters of profits have orga- 
nized greed more effectively than we have 
organized our love of nature. 

But there is still hope. We can save at 
least a part of our natural resources if we 
take counsel with our conscience and if we 
truly belleve that we are trustees of God's 
good earth as our faith teaches us and that 
someday we will have to render an account 
(as the admonition above the Ark reminds 
us) “Before Him Who Made The Heaven 
And The Earth And All That Is Therein.” 
This is not a dispute between the bird watch- 
ers and the men of affairs, the poets and the 
pragmatists, the beachcombers and the con- 
vention hucksters. This is a question of 
enlightened self interest versus short time 
gain, of those who would heed the beating 
of the distant drum against those who would 
take the cash and let the credit go. 

* . . * . 


Now let us consider another example of 
the manner in which skillfully organized 
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bigotry—though representing the will of a 
minority may prove more effective in the 
actual give and take of the social process 
than the less adequately organized good 
though representing the will of the majority 
and the major premises of our culture, 

I daresay that each one of you acts as a 
decent and thoughtful human being toward 
any individual Negro who works for you or 
with you or who happens to be your neigh- 
bor. I know that many of you have warm, 
mutually supportive relationships with Ne- 
groes. I daresay that the majority of Ameri- 
can citizens in the North would follow their 
instinct of live and let live and would sus- 
tain the implementation of our Constitu- 
tional Bill of Rights in granting the Negro 
equality of citizenship. And yet our streets 
are full of violence. In our own city the 
Negro is still ghettoized, still attends the 
schools where there are the less qualified 
teachers, and suffers from two and a half 
times the unemployment of our general pop- 
ulation, while the unemployment of Negro 
youth is four times the general unemploy- 
ment rate. Now here we confront a situation 
where the nation’s laws and the Federal Gov- 
ernment have caught up with the moral 
mandates of the Judeo-Christian ethic in 
the field of jobs and schooling but not in 
the field of housing. 


A very unfortunate by-product of the fili- 
buster defeat of the Civil Rights Bill in the 
present session of Congress, is that it will 
give an unholy sanction to the backlash of 
the white voter—and may set back the prog- 
ress of the Negro in schools and jobs as well 
asin housing. Such a setback will play into 
the hands of the Black Power advocates and 
polarize the issue between Black extremists 
and white. But this defeat in Congress will 
not have that dire consequence if we are 
resolute on the local level. If, for instance, 
the Summit Agreement reached here several 
weeks ago is carried out and real estate 
offices encourage their clients to abide by the 
Occupancy Ordinances of the city and the 
state; if we take care to scatter low rise public 
housing in all the neighborhoods we can 
more than undo the effects of that legisla- 
tive defeat. If our new school superinten- 
dent benefits from the mistakes of his prede- 
cessor and accepts integration as a high 
priority goal of public education and takes 
some giant steps toward making quality edu- 
eation available for all our children we shall 
truly be on the move. 

If our End Poverty Programs really cuts 
the Gordian knot of those economic disabili- 
ties of the Negro which have made civil 
rights a peripheral need of his life and which 
haye made slum Negroes suspicious of the 
whole white power structure and the Negro 
leadership which has worked with it, then we 
will be marching to the Promised Land. 
Here the long and rocky trail of Emancipa- 
tion really stops at our individual doors and 
the issue of human justic is placed in our 
hands. This is indeed a time to recount the 
sins we have sinned in the past—the old 
houses and the old clothes we have dumped 
on our Negro neighbor, the differential wage 
we have paid him, the schooling we have 
withheld from him. It is a time to reckon 
with the stern law of atonement implicit in 
a moral universe and to take steps to right 
past wrongs not only that we may requite 
those who are oppressed but that we might 
reunite the white and black children of our 
common Father and re-knit the inner dark 
city and the outer white city and restore the 
House still divided against itself. 

* * * * * 

Finally, there is one further area where 
this truth can be illustrated. I saw only a 
week ago on the television, the burning of 
a village in Vietnam. American soldiers 
were applying torches to thatched huts while 
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women and children and old men were weep- 
ing in terror. I watched a Vietnamese 
woman try, in her crazy grief, to enter her 
flaming hut to retrieve some household 
object. A young lieutenant * * explained 
to the reporter that he had taken the re- 
sponsibility to order this village burned to 
the ground because he had detected several 
gun bursts from the surrounding shrubbery. 
He did not want his men to be endangered 
so he took this drastic step which made 
another score of refugees for the U.S. goy- 
ernment to take care of. That act of violence 
is our act of violence. Those soldiers bear 
the uniform of our country. We citizens are 
giving them the weapons to carry on this 
war. It is true that this is an undeclared 
war—we were never given the chance to vote 
on it. In fact many of us thought that we 
were voting in 1964 to make this very kind 
of war impossible. But the Congressman 
and Senators who represent us do, in great 
majority, support the Administration in this 
war and as long as that is the case we are 
responsible. 

I want to avoid the air of self-righteous- 
ness. I do not say that all those who favor 
the war are barbarians, guilty of murder 
in the first degree. Many, I grant you, are 
patriots. Loyalty to America is their highest 
loyalty and they do not hesitate to say: “My 
country, right or wrong, my country.” It is 
enough for them that they are in a fight 
and they believe that they are acting in the 
most responsible manner to see that they 
win that fight. Many others would clothe 
this elementary patriotism with the cloak of 
idealism, They are, they say, in this fight 
not only to affirm the power and prestige and 
national interests of our country, but to save 
the world from the total domination of the 
Communists. They believe that they are act- 
ing in the best interests of humanity by 
stopping the expansion of Communism 
now—even at the cost of hundreds of thou- 
sands of lives rather than by waiting until 
Communism becomes too strong to stop. A 
surgeon, said one proponent of this point of 
view, cannot be accused of immorality or 
cruelty if he amputates a limb to save the 
whole body from corruption. This view is 
so well organized and engineered that our 
Administration has no trouble getting from 
Congress any appropiration it asks for to 
pursue these goals. 

Now I am not competent to discuss the 
whole wide spectrum of issues raised by this 
war. I am impressed however with the re- 
search of some of the best historians and 
political scientists of our country, including 
our own member Dr. Hans Morgenthau, who 
have pointed out these considerations. 

1. There is much doubt that this is a 
legally declared war and that the South 
Vietnam government was a viable inde- 
pendent Government empowered to invite 
us to protect them from Communist aggres- 
sion, 

2. There is considerable doubt that the 
war in which we intervened was originally 
a war between a country and an invader 
rather than a civil war between segments of 
the South Vietnamese population. 

3. There are reputable military strate- 
gists who doubt that the bombing of North 
Vietnam is in any way shortening the war. 
There is evidence pointing to the fact that 
it is increasing the infiltration of North Viet- 
namese and thus enlarging the war with 
the almost certain prospect that we will be 
enmeshed in a long land war, with the 
further prospect of involving the Chinese 
with the still further prospect of inducing 
fearful pressures to use nuclear bombs to 
bring an end to the slaughter of American 
troops. 

4. There is a great body of learned opin- 
ion that the fear of China on our part and 
our addiction to the domino theory is an 
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emotional reaction and not sustained by a 
deeper analysis of the dynamic evoluticmary 
character of Communism as illustrated by 
its development in Russia. This analysis 
indicates that Communism becomes mono- 
lithic and aggressive under threat of foreign 
aggression but mellows and becomes more 
nationalistic, more concerned with con- 
sumer improvement when it is free of the 
fear of invasion. 

5. We have misread the nature of the Viet- 
namese people and their neighbors in Thai- 
land, Cambodia, Indonesia, Laos, Burma who 
are historically conditioned against China 
and who would resist a takeover and who 
would meet the challenge of indigenous Com- 
munism successfully on their own and even 
more successfully if America continued her 
economic aid to overcome the poverty that 
often breeds Communism and if, in addition, 
we sent peace corps aids and technological 
and academic missions to demonstrate that 
people can have economic security without 
surrendering political freedom. 

These considerations are, I believe, reason- 
able and historically valid. But as Rabbi I 
would oppose this war on even higher ground. 
I cannot accept war as a just instrument 
of social progress. I do not believe that my 
religion permits me to stretch the justifica- 
tion of self-defense to fight Communists in 
Vietnam to prevent their coming into the 
Philippines or Hawaii. I cannot join in the 
holy crusade aganst the anti-Christ of Com- 
munism because my reading of history con- 
vinces me that most crusades were pious 
frauds, a mere sprinkling with holy water of 
greed, venality and looting. I cannot find in 
the religious tradition of Judaism a sanction 
for using the land and people of a third 
nation—Vietnam—as a testing ground to 
prove the restraining military power of this 
country. I cannot find in my tradition sanc- 
tion to reduce the men and women and chil- 
dren of Vietnam to faceless data in an experi- 
ment in the uses of power. I have looked 
into these faces and I find them to be my 
brothers and sisters. I do find in my reli- 
gious tradition the sanction to consider 
loyalty to mankind more ethically imperative 
than loyalty to one portion of the human 
family. 

I find in my tradition and in the experi- 
ence of my people a consistent disillusion in 
war as an instrument that can settle any- 
thing, I do find in my tradition the clarion 
call for the nations to come to the Mountain 
of the Lord and reason together and beat 
their swords into ploughshares and learn 
war no more. How fervently then must we 
join in the hope that the plan for de-escala- 
tion proposed by Ambassador Goldberg will 
be received by the North Vietnamese; that 
they will not be discouraged by our Govern- 
ment’s peculiar performance of announcing 
greater military intervention side by side with 
our peace offers; but that they will take the 
calculated risk of accepting our good faith, 
so that we can take the first step to peace, 

Therefore on this eve of the Great White 
Day we are bidden to acknowledge our share 
of the sin in this war of aggression and to 
resume our character of lovers and pursuers 
of peace by joining at least one of the many 
organizations who are struggling to de-esca- 
late this war and by jolning the Association 
of the United Nations or the United World 
Federalists to help strengthen the only 
agency we have that may someday speak to 
national power and make the breakthrough 
from the tribalism of national chauvinism 
to World Government under World Law. 

Then we can pray with all our heart the 
prayer of Sim Shalom—for we shall have 
added to the sacrifice of our lips the energies 
of purse, of hand and heart. 

Grant us Peace, Thy most precious gift, 
O Lord and enable Israel to be a messenger 
of peace unto the peoples of the earth. 
Amen, 
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Harrison E. Salisbury Reports From 
Hanoi—XI, XII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I hope that 
my colleagues will read the further dis- 
Patches from North Vietnam by Harri- 
son E. Salisbury, which appeared in the 
New York Times of January 5 and Janu- 
ary 7,1967. They follow: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 5, 1967] 
Ai Sars LIBERATION FRONT Is INDEPENDENT 

OF THE NorTH—HeE ASSERTS IN HANOI IN- 

TERVIeEw THAT Ir Must BE HEARD ON ALL 

BOUTHERN ISSUES, INCLUDING A SETTLEMENT 

Or War 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

HANor, NonxrRH VIETNAM, January 4. — The 
aims, aspirations and operations of the Na- 
tional Liberation Pront are viewed by its 

rship in terms sharply different from 
the picture held by many Americans, 

This contrast in view was the highlight of 
an interview given by a member of the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Liberation Front, the 
Political arm of the Vietcong. [The Viet- 
Cong are the Communist-led South Viet- 
namese force fighting against the Saigon 
regime and its allies, principally the United 
States.] 

The picture of the Front and its role in 

4 was presented by Nguyen Van Tien. 
& former Saigon professor, a member of the 
tance movement since 1945, a member 
of the Front's Central Committee and its 
Permanent representative in Hanoi. 
Mr. Tien is a distinguished-looking, gray- 
man of quiet manner who has a con- 
Siderable grasp of English. His office is 
housed in a newly refurbished villa close to 
the Foreign Ministry that once was the 
— States mission's headquarters in 

As described by Mr. Tien, the Front is an 

independent entity. It now has 15 offices in 
unist capitals, and several others such 
as that in Algeria. 

His own task in Hanoi is not precisely a 
diplomatic one but “a special form not seen 
anywhere in the world,” he said. But on all 
Questions relating to the South, he added, 

People and the North Vietnamese con- 
duct discussions on the same footing. 

“The North cannot speak for the South,” 

Said. Anyone who has to discuss South 
Vietnam, must speak with the Front.” 

If North Vietnam has some question con- 
cerning the South, he said, its representatives 
have to talk the matter over with him. 

He was asked whether all aid to his cause 

to go to North Vietnam, and whether it 
Was then funneled to the South. Not at all, 
he responded, explaining that if aid is for 

South it has to be arranged directly with 
the Front. There has to be clear specifica- 

of what is destined for the North and 
What is for the South, he said. 

PLACE AT PEACE TABLE 

He emphasized that North and South were 
one people and one nation and engaged in 
& common struggle and said that this was 
Why each had the right to demand aid from 

Other. 

Asked who ran the armed struggle in the 
ith—the North, as is presumed abroad, or 
South—he replied: The direction of the 

e is run by the South, not the North.“ 

all questions on the South are settled 

by the Front, Mr. Tien said, it naturally must 

represented at the conference table when 
talks begin. 
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What about reunification? The Front and 
the North would have to discuss that on the 
basis of equality, he insisted, and the Front 
would then decide all matters for the South 
as far as reunification is concerned. 

He said Southern thinking was that re- 
unification could occur only step by step. 
The first step would be to renew trade, mail, 
and travel between North and South. Be- 
cause of the division of the country, many 
people have not seen their relatives for 10 
years, Mr. Tien remarked. i 

As to what steps would be taken after 
that or what time period might be involved, 
he offered no specifics but conveyed the im- 
pression that there would be no hurry and 
that there were many complicated questions 
to be resolved. 

Some of these may arise from differences 
between the program of the Front and the 
policies of North Vietnam. 

The Front has a five-point program calling 
for national independence, democratic free- 
dom, peace, neutrality and reunification. 
The neutrality plank envisages a government 
generally aligned with neutralist Asian 
states such as Gambodia, Laos and Burma. 
In contrast, North Vietnam is a firm mem- 
ber of the Communist bloc. 

The Front says it wants to end all align- 
ments to any bloc or system, whether Ameri- 
can or Communist. 

How the neutrality question might be 
worked out has not been indicated. 

Another point of some divergence lies in 
the political complexion of the Front’s Cen- 
tral Committee, which includes, according to 
Mr. Tien, not only Communists but bourgeois 
intellectuals and members of the religious 
sects and other parties. There are differences 
among them as to the type of government 
that should be set up after the war, he said, 
some believing it should follow the socialist 
path and some the Communist, with the 
most powerful group standing firm for 
neutrality. 

Mr. Tien’s picture of the Liberation Front 
differed sharply from that held by many in 
the United States that it is an organization 
created and directed by and subservient to 
the Hanoi regime. Such ideas, he contended, 
are a serious miscalculation, 

He said the United States should recognize 
the leading role of the Front in the South, 
both now and in the future, once peace is 
restored. 


From the New York Times, Jan. 7, 1967] 
NortH Vietnam RUNS ON BICYCLES—PAaRTS 
ARE PRICELESS—OTHER Transport Is 
USUALLY Poor 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Hanor, NortH VIETNAM, January 5.—The 
best present you can give your girl friend in 
Hanoi is not a box of candy or even a diamond 
ring. It's a new chain for her bicycle. 

The bicycle is just as essential to the North 
Vietnamese as the auto is in Los Angeles. 
Without the bicycle Hanoi’s life would come 
to a halt. If by some magic weapon all the 
bikes in North Vietnam could be immobi- 
lized the war would be over in a twinkling. 

Hanoi citizens, according to foreign resi- 
dents, are notably honest and theft is al- 
most unknown. Diplomats say there is only 
one thing that sometimes disappears—a bi- 
cycle, 

On the broad boulevards great sections of 
sidewalk are roped off in the early evening 
just before the movies start. Outside the 
theaters 600 bikes, each with its wheel lock, 
will be parked rov’ on row in portable wooden 
racks. Each also has a license tag issued by 
the municipal authority, which averts con- 
fusion since so many of the bikes are identi- 
cal. 

One of North Vietnam's leading light in- 
dustries is bicycle production. Bicycles are 
also imported in large numbers from Com- 
munist China and from Eastern 
countries, particularly East Germany. 
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A bicycle from China costs 200 dongs since 
a 30 per cent price cut this year. The dong 
is nominally valued at 3.53 to the dollar, but 
its purchasing power is more clearly reflected 
by pay rates, which for factory or office work- 
ers range from 70 to 80 dongs a month. 

Bicycles are not rationed, but the market 
is controlled by the issuance of purchase per- 
mits through places of employment. The 
same Chinese bicycle that costs 200 dongs 
in a store will fetch 1,000 in a private sale. 


TIRES AND GEARS, TOO 


Under wartime conditions spare are 
often in short supply, which is why a new 
bicycle chain is such a priceless present. 
Tires are good presents, too, as are gears, 
wheels and other components. 

Hanoi has no taxis. Only diplomats and 
high officials have cars, and they are pro- 
vided for foreign visitors. There is a small 
number of hand-hauled, rubber-tired carts, 
but these are more likely to be filled with 
boxes and bundles than passengers. 

Hanoi has a small municipal streetcar sys- 
tem using half-size tandem cars, but it oper- 
ates only in the evening and early morning 
because of the bombing. There is a bus sys- 
tem for the suburbs and nearby towns, but 
it seems to run irregularly, mostly at night, 
utilizing a beat-up fleet of old, camouflaged 
buses. 

The bicycle is the key to transport in the 
country as well as in Hanoi. It is the bicycle 
that carries fantastic burdens when rail and 
truck links are impeded by bombing. 

FROM TRAINS TO BIKES 


One foreign resident told of coming upon 
a place near Haiphong where bombing had 
severed a rail line. A brigade of hundreds of 
bikes was on the scene. Freight was trans- 
ferred from the train to the bicycles—600 
pounds on each. In a remarkably short time, 
the foreigner related, the freight was moving 
along the bombed-out tracks to a point where 
it could be reloaded onto another train. 

The most active period for transport is at 
night since the American air effort slackens 
then or is more easily evaded. Then the big 
truck convoys and myriad bicycle caravans 
ro 


II. 

The whole rhythm of city life has been 
geared to bombing schedules. Most shops 
open from 5 A.M. to 8 A.M., then close until 
late afternoon or early evening. The 5 A.M. 
shopping hour is not difficult for a Hanoi resi- 
dent. Government offices and factories begin 
their working day at 6 o'clock, and by 7 
o’clock the city is bustling with life. 

The slackest period comes from 1 P.M. to 5 
P. M., the period when bombing attacks have 
most frequently occurred. 

In those hours foreigners usually stay in 
hotels or embassies rather than face the 
prospect of being caught on the street and 
having to take refuge in one of Hanoi’s many 
individual manhole shelters. They are just 
the right size for the Vietnamese but Rus- 
sians, Frenchmen or Britons often find them 
uncomfortable. 


The American Merchant Marine: Our 
Leaky Pipeline to Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, as 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries, I am 
disturbed over the lack of public aware- 
ness of the serious decline of the Amer- 
ican merchant marine. 
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Our committee is doing all it can to 
combat and reverse this critical situation, 
but we have been severely hampered in 
our attempts to carry this story to the 
public, primarily because of a lack of 
adequate coverage by the Nation's press. 

Recently however, several outstanding 
articles have been published and I intend 
to insert them periodically into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp. One of these, en- 
titled “Our Leaky Pipeline to Vietnam,” 
appeared in the December issue of Read- 
er’s Digest. Written by Lester Velie, an 
editor of that publication, it presents a 
trenchant analysis of the decline of our 
merchant fleet as well as the factors 
causing it and the many problems con- 
fronting those of us who are trying to 
correct it. 

Articles like this can help focus public 
attention on the maritime industry's 
alarming deficiencies and on the need to 
rectify this intolerable situation. 

The article follows: 

Our LEAKY PIPELINE TO VIETNAM 
(By Lester Velie) * 

By its shocking neglect of our merchant 
fleet, the federal government has reduced 
the United States from first to fifth place 
among maritime nations and crippled our 
ability to meet overseas commitments. 

In the fall of 1965 the S.S. Malden Victory, 
an aged veteran of World War II and Korea, 
was towed hastily from the James River 
where, with other mothballed ships of the 
reserve fleet, she had been resting and rust- 
ing for years. It was the time of the first 
Vietnam build-up, and the need for ships 
was urgent. So at a Norfolk, Va., shipyard, 
men worked around the clock to restore the 
rust-pitted corpse to life. 

Such was the urgency that there was no 
time to scrape the rust from the hull. New 
paint was sprayed over old. There wasn't 
even time for a trial run to prove out the 
hasty repairs. A little over a month after 
she had been towed from the bone- yard.“ 
the Malden Victory put to sea with a cargo 
of light artillery and ammunition for Viet- 
nam, 

Just out of Norfolk, the main steam line 
to the power plant sprang leaks at the rusted 
joints and was patched at sea. Then, south 
of Cuba, the discharge line to the main con- 
denser gave way, requiring four days of re- 
pairs at fhe Panama Canal. Off the coast 
of southern California, the temperature in 
the engine room soared to 130° when the 
two ventilator motors blew out. 

After emergency repairs at San Pedro, 
Calif., the Malden Victory set out on the Pa- 
cific again. Now the ancient packing around 
the rudder post disintegrated, letting the sea 
in—and the clogged scuppers could not drain 
it off. The rising water threatened to disable 
the electric steering motors, crippling the 
ship and throwing it at the mercy of the 
heavy seas. 

In desperation the crew formed a bucket 
brigade an, for nine hours, pased pails of 
water up to the deck above. Finally the 
ship's first assistant engineer managed to 
clear the scuppers with a high-pressure fire 
hose. Out poured broken beer bottles, rusted 
nuts and bolts that must have accumulated 
since the ship's launching 21 years before. 

The Malden Victory never did get to her 
port of call for Vietnam on that first try. 
Boiler trouble forced her to alter course, and 
she limped into Yokosuka, Japan, for 27 
days of repairs. Here the Navy's Military 
Sea Transportation Service—in charge of the 
Vietnam sea lift—removed her cargo, and she 
returned home. 

ORPHANED INDUSTRY 

The Malden Victory is one of the 161 World 

War II reserve-fleet. ships on which we have 
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been forced to rely to supply Vietnam—be- 
cause we have been caught with our ships 
down. Despite a Congressional mandate— 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1%3}6—Washing- 
ton policymakers are allowing the American 
flag to vanish from the seas. We spend bll- 
lions to subsidize highways, airlines and 
space travel; we find money to aid farmers, 
clear slums. But a babble of contending 
voices and interests has turned our ship in- 
dustry, comparatively. into an orphan. 

As a result, the 5500 American flag ships 
we had at the war's end—both privately 
owned and in the government reserve fleet— 
have dwindied to a fleet of 900-odd privately 
owned vessels, plus a similar number of 
mothballed reserve ships. Although we are 
the world’s leading trading nation, we have 
so few ships of our own that we must rely 
on foreign-flag ships to carry 92 percent of 
our exports and imports. Every year we have 
fewer ships, for we are building virtually no 
replacements. Last year our shipyards de- 
livered only 16 deep-sea vessels. And this 
fiscal year, at a time when we're involved 
in a major war—and are committed to come, 
if needed, to the aid of some 40 nations— 
our budget calls for a cut in construction, 
to 13 vessels. 

In war a nation’s commercial fleet is its 
fourth arm of defense—along with the Army, 
Navy and Air Force, Yet this fact has been 
ignored by three successive administrations. 
It is cheaper to have foreign ships haul our 
goods, they argued; in a war emergency we 
could rely on airplanes to fiy troops and on 
foreign shipping to haul supplies. And. for 
insurance, there was always our reserve fleet. 

To see how this thinking has worked out, 
look at the Malden Victory’s sister ships in 
the reserve fleet—as they struggle to supply 
Vietnam over the longest logistics route in 
our military history. 

OUT OF THE GREASE 


When World War II ended, some 2.300 
Liberties, Victories and other vessels were 
laid up in Puget Sound, in the James, Po- 
tomac and Hudson rivers, and in other 
“boneyards.” Even then, most of the ships 
were already obsolete, for to speed mass pro- 
duction they had been built from designs 
of the 1920%. Defense Secretary James For- 
Se nad described them as “make-shift 

Some were repaired and used in the Korean 
and Suez crises, then put back, All, swathed 
in cocoons of grease, lay year after year, 
their sensitive insides ravaged by humidity 
in summer and freezing cold in winter. 
Spare parts disappeared, and some of the 
ships were ‘‘cannibalized” to repair others. 
When the Vietnam buildup began, It cost an 
average $500,000 to “restore” each ship. 

A Bethlehem Steel Corp. shipbuilding ex- 
ecutive described their condition: “The pre- 
servative grease on the hull and superstruc- 
ture had usually hardened and could be re- 
moved only by sandblasting or with chemi- 
cals. When we'd open up the big engine 
we'd find the guts all gone.” Electric mo- 
tors were shot, switchboard contacts were 
covered with verdigris. Spare parts had long 
disappeared and the original producers, who 
no longer stocked them, required six months 
to manufacture them anew. 

AT TURTLE PACE 


Even after they had been reactivated, some 
of the ancient ships broke down so often that 
they spent almost as much time in repair 
docks as they did under way. By last Sep- 
tember 30, according to the Maritime Admin- 
istration, reserve-fleet ships had lost a total 
of 1440 days at repair docks, 

This would indicate only 4.4 percent of 
voyage time lost in repairs. But it all de- 
pends on how you keep the books. Accord- 
ing to the Maritime Administration's reckon- 
ing, if a ship limps along at sea with boiler 
trouble and so prolongs the voyage, the per- 
cen ot time lost (repair-dock days. 
divided by voyage days) actually decreases. 
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And when a ship waits to unload in Viet- 
nam—sometimes for weeks—that too Is added 
to voyage days. So the percentage of repair 
time is made to look deceptively small. 

To the loss of precious time, add the waste 
of money. By last September, repair costs 
for the 135 reserve-fleet ships then operating 
had mounted to $1,230,000. Added to the 
$3,888,000 in wages and other charges that 
accrued during repair delays, and the cost of 
reactivating the ships in the first place, the 
bill for using these obsolete, turtle-pace 
ships is close to $75,000,000. Used as match- 
ing subsidy funds to encourage new con- 
struction, this sum could have added about 
ten fast, modern vessels to our merchant 
fleet. Moreover, for all the millions spent on 
them, the over-age vessels can last only a 
few years more. Our penny-pinching ne- 
glect of our commercial fleet Is false econ- 
omy indeed, 

FRUSTRATED CARGO 


When cargo is delayed, shipping men say 
it is “frustrated.” To the story of frustra- 
tion already told, add delays caused by crew 
shortages. For obvious reasons, skilled sea- 
farers—marine engineers, mates, ollers—have 
been abandoning our dwindling merchant 
fleet. For example: because of lack of op- 
portunity less than 15 percent of the men 
who graduated from the U.S. Merchant Ma- 
rine Academy in 1960 have followed careers 
in the merchant fleet. Most of the others 
took jobs in industry, as did many men al- 
ready holding licenses as chief engineers or 
assistants. 

So, time and again, we have rushed reserve- 
fleet vessels from mothballs, run up overtime 
bills to repair them in a hurry—only to have 
them lie idle for as long as two weeks while 
the ship's operator scratches frantically for 
crews. Last July, 15 sailings were delayed for 
an average 4.5 days each. And, as more ships 
were broken out, the crew situation 
worsened. On almost any day during late 
September, 14 or more reserve-fleet ships 
were being delayed at their docks for lack of 
crews. 

To permit the ships to sail for Vietnam at 
all, the marine engineers’ union has waived 
minimum crew requirements, allowing ships 
to go to sea with two less marine engineers 
than the normal unlon-contract complement. 
Ironically, this has sometimes worsened the 
crewing problem, because of the additional 
burdens put on the men. Sometimes, after 
a trouble-plagued voyage, the engine crew 
simply walks off in disgust. 

Yet even as the crew shortages were grow- 
ing critical last summer, the head of the 
Maritime Administration was telling Con- 
gress that there was no shortage of skilled 
seamen. And an inter-agency committee of 
government officials told the Selective Service 
that shipping was not an essential industry, 
that seamen—including marine engineers— 
need not be deferred! 

COLD TURNDOWNS 


Although the pipeline to Vietnam ts leak- 
ing, we have muddled through, so far. But 
suppose the 320,000-man force now in Viet- 
nam is escalated to, say, 500,000? Or suppose 
the war lasts several years while our ancient 
reserve-fleet ships deteriorate further, or that 
another Vietnam blazes up? 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara told 
Congress in 1962 that we could fiy troops 
“even to areas 10,000 miles away.“ Alas! 
The theory never got off the ground. Even 
if there were enough aircraft, it was found 
more desirable to move the men in groups of 
2500 to 3500 together with their equipment— 
to maintain unit integrity. So far 66 percent 
of our troops have had to move by ship, and 
so have 98 percent of the supplies. 

The notion that we could rely on foreign 
shipping was exploded, too. Trouble began 
In the summer of 1965 with a foreign vessel 
chartered for Vietnam duty, the El Mexicano. 
For three days American longshoremen 
worked overtime to load the ship with trucks 
and other construction equipment, Then 
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Suddenly the Mexican government wired the 
ship's officers that they couldn't sail for Viet- 
nam; To do so would violate Mexican neu- 
trality laws. The cargo had to be unloaded. 

Next, when the longshoremen began to 
load the equipment on a Greek vessel, the 
Stamatios S. Embiricos, they were called off 
again. This time 12 of the freighter's Greek 
crewmen refused to sail for Vietnam. The 
Offer of a $10,000 bonus failed to move them. 
They lined the ship’s rail, shouting gibes at 
the “American imperialists.” Only after the 
Cargo was transferred to the American 8.8. 
Bay State, did it move for the war zone, The 
Supplies had been delayed two weeks. 

At various times, Indian and Chinese crews 
aboard British ships, Japanese sailors, even 
Okinawans, have refused to sail to Vietnam. 
Seven crews turned us down in the space of 
Several weeks. Meanwhile, not only did our 
NATO allies not come forward with ships, but 
some permitted their vessels to be chartered 
by the Russians, thereby freeing regular So- 
viet vessels to supply North Vietnam. The 
bitter lesson is that we cannot rely on others 
for ships. 

SURGE POWER 


But can't we, then, call on all the foreign- 


Tegistry ships owned by Americans? They 
are said to be under the “effective control” of 
Our government: their owners are committed 
to turn them over for emergency use. Trou- 
ble is—as we've seen—we can’t rely on their 
foreign crews. Also, most of these vessels are 
tankers or bulk carriers, built to haul grain 
or cement or ore, and aren't suitable for the 
Vietnam run. In late September, not one 
foreign-flag vessel, including those under 

effective control,” was helping supply Viet- 


Finally, Vietnam has rubbed our noses in 
e crucial need for “surge power! —a coun- 
try’s ability to divert commercial ships to 
War use without stripping its sea lanes. In 
1965 the Pentagon learned about “surge 
Power” when it sought and obtained almost 
50 of the 300-odd subsidized liners which ply 
Tegular scheduled routes under the house 
of U.S. Lines, Moore-McCormack, Lykes 
ers and others. Their owners raised 
such a hue and cry about losing some 50 
Million dollars yearly of hard-won business 
to foreigners—which, they said, they'd never 
regain—that the Pentagon returned one 
third of the ships. 


HAMMER AND SICKLE 


Although time is running out, I could find 
no sense of urgency In Washington among 
those who have the power to reverse our dis- 
&strous shipping course. There's no evi- 
dence that our admirals have succeeded in 
Convincing their boss, McNamara, that we 

& strong merchant fleet. And at the 
partment of Commerce—home of the 
itime Administration—Secretary John T. 
Connor, who champions a strong fleet, states 
Simply: “The President does not give ship- 
Ping the highest priority.” 

In dramatic contrast, the Soviet Union 
does give shipping a high priority. Since 
1947 the U.S.S.R. has risen from eleventh 
Place among maritime powers to seventh, 
While we have fallen from first to fifth, a 
Place we won't hold for long. We have a 
Meager 41 seagoing vessels on order; the 
Russians, 464. In fact, one fourth of all 
Ships being built today will ny the hammer 
and sickle, and within a decade Russia will 
dominate the world’s sea lanes. Unless, of 
Course, we take the Russians’ sea challenge 
as seriously as we take their space challenge. 

Ships represent a crucial political and eco- 

c instrument. The Russians already 
dend ships to 91 nations, and are opening up 
Toutes to underdeveloped countries in Africa 
and South America—a cold-war development 
Sf the utmost significance. We are aban- 
doning routes. 

In the light of all this, we had better start 

: Who scuttled our merchant fleet? 
And what are we going to do about It? 
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Harrison E. Salisbury Reports From 
Hanoi—XIII, XIV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of January 8, 1967, carried 
two articles from Hanoi by Harrison E. 
Salisbury which are part of the series 
which I have been inserting in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. I call them to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

|From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1967] 
Hanor RerreraTes Irs STAND THAT Four 

POINTS ARE Basic—It COMMENTS ON THEO- 

ries THAT Donc’s REMARKS HINTED A 

CHaNnceE—CLEARING Sxres Brine US, 

PLANES* OVER THE CAPITAL OF NORTH VIET- 

NAM 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Hanor, NorrH Viernam, January 6.—So 
much speculation and excitement were gen- 
erated in Washington, London and Paris by 
Premier Pham Van Dong's remarks this week 
on the war that Hanol issued an official state- 
ment today designed to bring the matter 
back to earth. ~ 

The speculation centered on Premier 
Dong's statment to this correspondent de- 
fining the nature of North Vietnam's pro- 
gram for resolution of the Vietnamese con- 
flict. Foreign diplomats and press com- 
mentators read into his declaration two 
interpretations: that North Vietnam’s posi- 
tion had changed and that its four-point 
program was negotiable. 

The passage in the interview that stirred 
excitement was as follows: 

“We have our point of view and we have 
put forward four points, which constitute 
the basis for settlement of the Vietnam 
question. These should not be considered 
‘conditions.’ They are merely truths. 

“The most simple thing is to recognize 
our sovereignty and our independence. It 
involves only recognizing the points in the 
Geneva agreements. The ruling circles of 
the United States do not like to accept our 
four points, and particularly the third point. 
That means that they are still clinging to 
South Vietnam, that means they are still 
introducing themselves into a tunnel. 

“Now what can you do about that? We 
must come to a solution on the basis of the 
four points, Whichever way you may go 
around, finally you must come to the four 
points," 

The Premier continued: 

“Besides the four points, we have also put 
another point. That is to demand that the 
United States put, unconditionally and for 
good, an end to the bombing and all hostile 
activity against the North,” 

In discussion later on, when Mr. Dong was 
asked to clarify further the status of the 
four points, he phrased his response thus: 

“It is wrong to say that we are putting 
some conditions. What I have told you are 
not our ‘conditions,’ but conditions for valid 
settlement. The question is how to reach a 
settlement which can be enforced.” 

Those are the Premier’s precise words. 
Today they were officially restated as follows: 

“The four-point stand of the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam constitutes the basis 
of a settlement of the Vietnamese problem.” 

The four-point program is as follows: 

1. Recognition of the independence, sov- 
ereignty, unity and territorial integrity of 
Vietnam and the withdrawal of United States 
forces from the area pending reunification of 
Vietnam, 
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2. Respect for the military provisions of 
the 1954 Geneva agreement, including those 
barring foreign forces. 

3. Settlement of South Vietnam’s inter- 
nal affairs by the South Vietnamese in ac- 
cordance with the program of the National 
Liberation Front. A 
4. Peaceful reunification of Vietnam by 
the peoples of North and South without for- 
eign interference. 

The circumstances of the Premier's state- 
ments should be explained. He received this 
correspondent last Monday afternoon in the 
Presidential Palace. He had familiarized 
himself beforehand with a detailed group of 
questions submitted in advance. 

Lists of questions had been prepared not 
only for himself but for President Ho Chi 
Minh and the Defense Minister, Gen, Vo 
Nguyen Giap. It was tacitly understood that 
the correspondent probably would be received 
by one, but there was no advance indication 
of which one. Š 

Premier Dong said he would endeavor to 
discuss the questions, but not in a formal 
interview, which he finds uncomfortable. He 
said he would make a series of observations, 
then the obseryations could be discussed and 
questions put in an informal manner. 

He asked that since the interview was being 
conducted so informally, anything written 
about it be submitted for checking to make 
certain that the quotations were precise. 

With agreement on these ground rules, the 
discussion was launched. Mr. Dong divided 
his remarks into two main sections. The 
first was devoted to the war, its origin and 
prospects. The second dealt with questions 
involved in a settlement. There then was 
considerable interchange, the whole discus- 
sion occupying about 4½ hours and touching 
on most of the vital issues in the conflict. 

Certain segments of the discussion were 
placed off the record. A dispatch reporting 
on the talk was submitted Tuesday to the 
Foreign Ministry, which checked it closely, 
proposing certain textual changes and dele- 
tions. Thus the dispatch as transmitted and 
published represented a careful, accurate re- 
port of the Premier’s views. 

Today's statement was not designed to dis- 
pute that dispatch. The ministry rechecked 
the text after the wave of speculation arose 
and made some minor clarifications, which 
are incorporated in the passages quoted in 
this dispatch as well as in the textual version 
that accompanies it. 

What is the significance of all this? 

It appears that the greatest care and cau- 
tion should be observed in attempting to 
analyze official North Vietnamese statements. 
Even when precisely made, they may not be 
fully understood in the West. f 

The questiòn of the four points is particu- 
larly complex. When Premier Dong says they 
are not conditions that must be accepted 
prior to peace negotiation, he is speaking 
quite sincerely. While Hanoi does not in- 
sist that they be agreed upon before it will 
sit down at the conference table, it does in- 
sist on a solution based on them. x 

Whether this is a distinction without a 
difference remains to be seen. 

If the four points were made the agenda 
of a conference, the West would certainly 
presume that there would be give and take 
and that, in effect, the points were negotia- 
ble. But this may not be Hanol's view at all, 
especially since the Premier says that the 
points constitute “conditions for a valid set- 
tlement” that “can be enforced.” 

The speculation and excitement aroused 
by the interview have been intensified, in the 
opinion of some diplomats in Hanoi, by a 
widespread failure in the West to realize that 
Hanoi has said much the same thing several 
times. 

Whatever the situation, the Premier’s en- 
tire statement contained a number of illumi- 
nating insights into North Vietnamese think- 
ing, not all of which are readily apparent. 
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From the New York Times, Jan. 8, 1967] 
CLEAR SKIES BRING A HANOI Am ALERT 


Hanor, NORTH Vietnam, January 7——When 
the sun finally broke through Hanoi’s gray 
skies at noon yesterday, a resident of the 
Thongnhat Hotel nodded and said, “We'll be 
having visitors after lunch.” He was right. 

Almost on the dot of 2:30 P.M., Hanoi’s 
sirens wailed, the pretty hotel waitresses 
grabbed their rifles and helmets and the 
guests filed out into the rear courtyard, 
where the hotel’s three white roosters 
majestically strut in a tall cage. 

Despite the urgings of a small, helmeted, 
gun-carrying porter, the guests did not enter 
the air raid shelter, but instead dallied in 
the warm sun, peering up at the almost 

_ cloudless sky. 


RIFLEMEN ON ROOFS 


On the roofs of nearby buildings, includ- 
ing the State Bank, men with rifles were 
wheeling right and left watching for planes. 
Suddenly came the crack of an old-fash- 
loned antiaircraft gun close by certainly 
within a block or so. 

The guests edged a little closer to the 
bunker’s entrance. There was a pause. 
Then, with deep Martian thunder, Hanoi's 
SAMs, surface-to-air missiles, opened up 
and the guests heeded the warden's plea and 
walked down the concrete steps into the 
bunker. 

The Thongnhat hotel's bunker probably 
is the flossiest in town. It has park benches 
and folding chairs on which to recline and a 
couple of fluorescent lights. It is long and 
narrow and the concrete floor is clean. It is 
equipped with old-fashioned red fire extin- 
guishers made by Prench concern with the 
unlikely name of “Compagnie Knock-Out.” 

After the Saus had let go once or twice, 
a high-pitched distant whine was heard. It 
was the first time this correspondent had ac- 
tually heard hostile planes overhead, al- 
though it was the eighth alert he had under- 
gone in a fortnight in North Vietnam. The 
characteristic sound of supersonic planes was 
unmistakable. Veteran's of Hanoi air raids 
identified them as F-105's, Republic Thun- 
derchiefs, which may or may not have been 
accurate. 

With the sound of the planes high over 
the city, the SAM’s let go several more times 
and there was a heavy crash of conventional 
antiaircraft batteries, though they were 
mostly some distance away. 

This was Hanoi’s second alert of the day; 
there had been a 10-minute alert in the 
morning but without audible gunfire or 
planes. 

After 20 minutes the all-clear sounded and 
the guests emerged from the bunker. 

. 


RESIDENTS.NOTE A LULL 


Hanoi residents say there has been a de- 
cided lull in close-in bombing since the 
attacks of Dec. 13 and 14. 

Some have attributed this to the presence 
of a United States correspondent and have 
predicted that with his departure today the 
attacks will intensify. 

Actually there apparently has been con- 
siderable air action over Hanoi’s more distant 
approaches. 

Efforts by this correspondent to revisit 
Namdinh, the scene of controversial bomb- 
ings by United States warplanes, were frus- 
trated because of heavy air action reported 
in the last few days in areas between Hanoi 
and Namdinh, about 65 miles to the south. 


Many Hanoi residents now consider them- 
selves experts on United States bombing 
tactics. In recent weeks, they say, American 
planes have come in from almost any di- 
rection and not infrequently are over the 
city before, or almost simultaneous with, the 
siren’s sound. They attribute this to a low- 
level approach, which makes radar detec- 
tion and plotting more difficult. 

Not infrequently United States planes are 
over Hanol, according to residents, for con- 
siderable periods of time, They were re- 
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ported to have been overhead for about 45 
minutes in the Dec. 13 attack, criss-crossing 
the city as they singled out their targets. 

One military observer here ex, some 
puzzlement over the Dec. 13 and 14 attacks. 

He said the targets were small and difficult 
to hit and had to be approached through 
antiaircraft fire. He said he was not certain 
why they had been picked out, since some 
seemed to have such small military value. 
The observer said that he knew from personal 
observation that there were only 12 or 14 
trucks and buses being repaired in Vandien, 
in the southern outskirts of Hanoi, which 
was heavily hit. 

It was reported that in this attack the 
Vietnam Polish Friendship Highschool, about 
three-quarters of a mile from the repair yard, 
was hit. 

“There would seem to be more important 
military objectives in Hanol, including, for 
instance, the Paul Doumer Bridge or the city 
power plant,” the military observer said. 
“Bombs were dropped at either end of the 
bridge. But whether the bridge was not a 
target or the action was accidental or de- 
signed to show the bridge could be hit if the 
United States wanted to certainly wasn't 
clear.“ 

Diplomats in Hanoi are not exactly pleased 
at the United States air action in and around 
Hanoi. 

“I know just how the Hanoi people feel,” 
on diplomat’s wife said. “When American 
planes are overhead I'd shoot at them, too, 
if I had a rifle.” 

CANADIAN MISSION HIT 

Among the buildings that have been hit, 
reportedly in the Dec. 13 attack, was one 
housing the Canadian mission to the Inter- 
national Control Commission. 

One Canadian took some metal fragments, 
put them in a box and sent it off to friends 
in Saigon with a note saying, “Look here, 
chaps, this is getting to be a little bit much!” 

“I don’t know how well they appreciated 
his sense of humor down in Saigon,” an- 
other Canadian said. 

A Western diplomat said it was only luck 
that prevented serious casualties and dam- 
age on Dec. 13 at the Chinese, Polish, Ru- 
manian and Russian embassies, which form 
a quadrangle. 

Diplomats from both East and West sald 
that in the attack, a rocket from a United 
States plane hit a tree just outside the Ru- 
mantan Embassy. The rocket engine lodged 
there. A red-hot chunk of metal was said 
to have blasted through an open window into 
Rumanian military attache’s office. 

The biast is to have knocked 
Rumanians in a shelter in their garden to 
the floor. Pieces of the rocket shattered a 
corner of the Chinese Embassy and knocked 
many tiles from the roof. 

Many of the charges and countercharges 
of the air war remain unresolved as this cor- 
respondent's fortnight in Hanoi draws to a 
close. 

Efforts to prolong the stay have been 
gently discouraged. The original plan was 
a one-week visit. This was doubled at this 
correspondent's request. 

One thing seems certain: this may have 
been the first visit of an American corre- 
spondent to wartime Hanoi, but it is not 
likely to be the last. 


For a Safer Society 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTIER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with particular interest this evening to 
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the great state of the Union address de- 
livered by President Johnson. 

One of the recommendations the Pres- 
ident will send us will call for strict con- 
trols on the sale of firearms. I have ad- 
vocated this for many years and I have 
sponsored legislation to accomplish this 
purpose—legislation which I expect to 
reintroduce in this 90th Congress. 


An excellent argument for the control 
of firearms was made in the following 
editorial from the November 19, 1966, 
edition of the New York World Journal 
Tribune. I commend it to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

For a SAFER SOCIETY 5 

There are spectacular lunacies of multiple 
murder in Chicago, New Haven, Austin and 
Mesa. They overshadow individual tragedies 
that In thelr way are even more appalling 
because they are so commonplace as to at- 
tract only local attention, so routine as to 
be relegated to inside pages. 

There was, for instance, the 15-year-old 
New Jersey boy who had previously been in 
trouble for firing a BB gun at passersby. 
Like an addict proceeding from marijuana 
to heroin, he next acquired a .22-caliber rifle 
from a mail-order place in California. 

He used it one night recently, police said, 
and a 17-year-old high school football star 
was critically wounded while walking with 
a girl in a wooded area of the Bergen County 
community of Woodcliff Lake. 

A bullet nicked the victim's spinal cord, 
perhaps paralyzing him permanently. 

The town’s police chief called the shoot- 
Ing “senseless,” saying “the suspect didn’t 
even know the boy he shot or the girl.” 

By that account, in other words, it was 
strictly impersonal, One random victim 
would have done as well as another. The 
main thing, one infers, was the impulse to 
shoot somebody—anybody. 

Political reality suggests that both the 
Johnson administration and the enlarged Re- 
publican minority in Congress will be re- 
ceptive at the next session to domestic legis- 
lation with modest price tags. 

Here’s a suggestion for one vital piece of 
legislation that would be virtually cost-free: 
a meaningful federal law to regulate the sale 
and shipment of firearms. 

The suggestion is not new. Nor is the re- 
flexive opposition—the tiresome recital by 
the National Rifle Assn. concerning the con- 
Stitutional right to bear arms, the alleged 
persecution of the sportsman and the fatuous 
assertion that people, not guns, kill other 
people. And, oh yes, the “practical” argu- 
ment that a determined killer will find a 
weapon, laws or no laws. 

We submit that the American public has 
listened to enough of that rot. . 

The constitutional right to bear arms re- 
lates to a militia. It was not meant to 
foster crime—or the organization of lethal 
zanies like the Minutemen, 

It is true that people shoot people, but 
equally true that they need guns to do it. 

Finally, it is probably true that homicidal 
types will always manage to find the weap- 
ons they want, including guns. 

But that does not dispel the obligation of 
government to make it as difficult as possible 
for the immature, the deranged and the 
criminal to get their hands on firearms— 
which are unique among hand weapons in 
having no other function than to fire bul- 
lets at something or someone. 

President Johnson has made impressive 
advances under the banner of a Great Society. 
By articulating, and impressing on Congress, 
the national necessity for checking the willy- 
nilly flow of guns and ammunition, he can 
help measurably to make this also a safer 
society. 
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Harrison E. Salisbury Reports From 
Hanoi, XV 
EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, again I want 
to bring to the attention of my colleagues 
an article which is part of a series of re- 
Ports filed from North Vietnam with the 
New York Times by Harrison E. Salis- 
bury. This article appeared in the New 
York Times of January 9, 1967: 

From the New York Times, Jan. 9. 1967] 
CatHoxric CHartry Am VISITING HANOI 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hanot, NonrR VietNam, January 7—Msgr. 

Hiissler, secretary general of a West 
German Roman Catholic welfare organiza- 
tion, has arrived in Hanoi—the first foreign 
Catholic functionary to visit North Vietnam 
Since the establishment of the Communist 


Monsignor Hiissler’s mission is one of re- 
lief. He came to Handi with the Rev. Martin 
Niemdlier, a German Evangelical pastor and 
dne-time submarine commander. who was 
imprisoned by the Nazis, to hold talks with 
North Vietnamese Red Cross and medical 
Officials, 

For some time the German organization, 
Part of Caritas International, has been mak- 
ing a financial contribution to the North 
Vietnamese Red Cross, to the South Vietna- 
Mese National Liberation Front's Red Cross 
Organization and to the Red Cross in South 
Vietnam. 

Now Monsignor Hiissler is seeking to as- 
Certain what medical supplies North Viet- 
nam can use—possibly penicillin and other 
“ane quinine and surgical instru- 


His visit is regarded in other aspects as 
Well. It is taken as a symbol of Pope Paul's 
deep interest in peace in Vietnam and of the 

atlcan's abiding interest in strengthening 
ties with Roman Catholics in the North. 

Monsignor Hüssler was to confer with the 
Catholic hierarchy here, instituting the first 
Personal contact between Rome and the 
Hanoi churches since the Communist regime 

Over the North in 1954. 5; 
One important aspect of Monsignor Hüs- 
er's visit was understood to be a tangibile 
tration that the Vatican's interest 
is not concentrated exclusively on the church 

South Vietnam, The intimate association 
Of the southern church with the Diem regime 

rough the late dictator’s brother, the Most 

+ Ngo Dinh Thuc, then Archbishop of 
Hue, was taken by many in the North as a 
Sign of partisanship in the North-South 
Struggle. i 

According to an estimate provided by the 
Rev. Ho Thanh Bien, pastor of St. Dominique 

urch here, and by what is called the 

m Committee of Patriotic Catholics, a 
lay Organization, there are just under a mil- 
Catholics in the North. No estimate of 

e number who went South in 1954 was 
Offered, but the generally accepted figure 
Outside Vietnam is a million. 
ya onsignor Hüssler puts membership in 
1 Vietnam now at something over 

00.000. 

In the heavily Catholic district of the 
Phatdiem area, 75 miles south of Hanol, local 
OMcials said approximately 10,000 of the 

population of 80,000 went south. 

The officials attributed the exodus to an 

tensive campaign by representatives of the 

regime, who said that under the Com- 
Munists the church would be suppressed. 
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The local authorities in the Phatdiem area 
maintain that they still have 82 churches 
functioning for a population that Is again 
about 80,000. 

Father Bien said that six of the North's 10 
Bishops went south, and with them all 10 
seminaries operating in the North. He esti- 
mated that two-thirds of the North's priests 
also went south. 

He said, and Monsignor Hiissler confirmed, 
that since 1955 the Vatican had confirmed six 
new bishops and that all 10 dioceses now had 
bishops. Father Bien also said that the 10 
seminaries had reopened and that about 100 
priests were in training. He said the Most 
Rev. Trinh Nhu Khue, named Archbishop 
of Hanoi in 1962, was the principal church 
functionary in North Vietnam. 

Both Father Bien and officials of the Pa- 
triotic Catholics said that they were in mail 
communication with Rome, that the Pope's 
edicts and other materials were being re- 
ceived and that they sent back acknowledge- 
ments. 

Asked why there had been no personal 
contact, they insisted that this was not due 
to Government interference but that such 
contacts “depend on the situation,” which 
they described as being complicated, at least 
in part because of the war. 

They estimated that 300 to 400 priests 
were serving churches in the North. Hanoi 
has 12 churches, with 10 priests and possibly 
20,000 worshippers, they sald, explaining 
that Hanol had never been as strongly 
Catholic as the countryside. 

There are no schools of general education 
run by the Catholics, but children are given 
instruction at church, particularly during 
the two regular vacation periods each year, 
the churchmen said. 

There are still a number of nuns and 
many convents operating, the churchmen 
said, but they conceded that many nuns had 
gone south, 

They said the official position was one of 
noninterference in religious matters. Ac- 
cording to these spokesmen, the Government 
provided considerable funds for rebuilding 
churches after partition. 

Roman Catholic members of the diplo- 
matic colony attend mass in Hanoi churches 
but have had little contact with the priests. 
One Frenchwoman goes to a Hanoi priest for 
confession. Another Catholic, a diplomat, 
does not, feeling that it might be embarrass- 
ing for the priest. 

There are constant references in conversa- 
tions with both laymen and priests to the 
exodus of Catholics in 1954, and It is evident 
that deep and bitter wounds have been left. 

Regarding the Vatican's efforts for peace in 
Vietnam, neither priests nor clergy offered 
any more specific comment than that the 
church fully supported North Vietnam's 
peace proposals. 

It was said that many churches had been 
destroyed or damaged by United States 
bombing and that two priests had been 
killed. 


Supersonic Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of January 2 commented 
editorially on the present program of 
construction of a supersonic transport 
plane, and I wish to place that editorial 
in the Recor today. 

The Times has presented forcefully 
many of the arguments in support of a 
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new look at this program. These argu- 
ments also lend support to my bill, H.R. 
12, which would provide for private fi- 
nancing of the SST project. I am in- 
cluding with my remarks my letter to 
Mr. John B. Oakes, editorial page editor 
of the Times, in which I call his atten- 
tion to H.R. 12 and to the fact that there 
are many similarities between my pro- 
posal and the editorial comments in his 
newspaper. 

I hope that H.R. 12 will receive early 
and serious consideration by the appro- 
priate committee. 

The letter and editorial follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1967. 
Mr. JOHN B. OAKES, ° 
Editorial Page Editor, 
The New York Times, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dran Mr. Oakes: I am delighted to note 
the position the Times has taken as expressed 
in the editorial, “Paying for the SST”, Jan- 
uary 2, 1967. 

Many of the principles you enunciate are 
contained in a bill I introduced in the 89th 
Congress and in H.R. 12, which I introduced 
on the opening day of this Congress. 

I am sending under separate cover a copy 
of H.R. 12, together with a copy of my re- 
marks when H.R. 12, was introduced. 

I welcome any constructive criticism the 
Times’ staf members may wish to offer to 
improve H.R. 12. A great deal of research 
and effort has been expended in the prepara- 
tion of H.R. 12, but I always take the posi- 
tion that it may be possible to improve any 
projected plan or program. 

I heartily agree that open debate in the 
Congress on the SST costs and financing is 
sorely needed, and long overdue. To this 
end, I recently urged the President to join 
with me in requesting early hearings on 
HR. 12. 

I earnestly hope the Times will continue to 
lend strong support toward achievement of 
the objectives we mutually support in the 
SST matter. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frank T. Bow, 
Member oj Congress. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 2, 1967] 
PAYING FoR THE SST 


As winner in the competition for design 
of a supersonic passenger plane, Boeing will 
acquire a Government-endowed monopoly 
on sales of an American SST designed to 
carry 300 passengers at upward of 1700 miles 
an hour. 

Until recently the race to build an SST 
had not aroused much attention, perhaps 
because the whole idea of flying two or three 
times the speed of sound seemed a little too 
far out to be taken seriously. Now, the SST 
is coming—and it should come. But so im- 
portant and expensive a project must be 
accompanied by much fuller and more open 
debate over its costs and consequences. 

The key issues to be explored are not tech- 
nological. The aerospace industry is confi- 
dent it can solve the complex and intricate 
problems involved in transporting human 
beings from New York to Tokyo in less time 
than it now takes to travel by subsonic jet 
from New York to Los Angeles. Given the 
industry’s past record of accomplishment, 
there is no reason to doubt its ability to 
overcome potential stumbling blocks, includ- 
ing the perplexing problem of sonic boom. 

But development of the SST does raise 
serious financial and ethical questions: 
Should the nation’s taxpayers pay almost all 
the development costs for the SST without 
knowing just what the final bill will be? If 
no single company has the financial and 
technological resources to build the SST 
without Government help, should the Gov- 
ernment's competition to end competition 
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give Boeing an unassallable—and undesir- 
able—technological lead at the expense of 
the rest of the industry? Does the threat of 
foreign competition—both from the French- 
British Concorde and a Soviet SST—make 
the development of an American commercial 
model so essential that Federal expenditures 
for it cannot be reduced or postponed when 
the soaring costs of Vietnam call for utmost 
budget stringency? 

The SST’s priority is debatable and so is 
its financing, The industry may be right in 
asserting that the costs of development are 
so huge that no company can afford to take 
the risk on its own. It points out that the 

of both Britain and France has been 
required to launch the Concorde. But if the 
combined efforts of two countries and their 
aircraft industries are needed for that much 
less ambitious project, the American SST 
might be more safely and soundly developed 
if it commanded the combined resources of 
the entire American industry and the 
Government. 

There are obvious advantages in industry- 
wide cooperation. It would promote a 
spread, rather than a narrowing, of tech- 
nology. It would mean less cost—and less 
Tisk—to taxpayers. And it would remove 
the threat that Government participation 
might eventually lead to Government con- 
trol 


In 1964, when the SST was still largely in 
the dream stage, we suggested that a joint 
venture would be preferable to a competition 

that would give one firm a commercial mo- 
nopoly with Washington as its sole—and 
perhaps not so silent—partner. We still con- 
sider a joint venture the best way to pro- 
duce the SST at the most economical cost. 
With the first generation of SST already 
planned and a second generation being 
studied, questions. of cost and technology can 
no longer be swept under the rug. 

The possibility that SST may not be able 
to operate at a profit. as one expert involved 
in the negotiations for its development pre- 
dicted the other day, makes it essential to 
put a limit on Government's risk with the 
taxpayer's money. If the Treasury is to ad- 
vance most of Boeing's development costs, 
which seems to be the Administration's plan, 
there must be tron-clad guarantees that It 
will be repaid. 

It would be preferable if the entire aero- 
space industry participated, along with the 
Government, in this big and speculative 
project. By setting up a new corporation 
along the lines of Comsat, the SST would 
have more chance of being a success while 
strengthening the industry without undue 
risk to the taxpayer. 

What is at stake Is not the commitment to 
proceed with SST. That decision has been 
made and cannot—and should not—be re- 
versed. But if the SST is to be sound eco- 
nomically as well as technologically, the Ad- 
ministration and the industry must be less 
secretive and indefinite about costs and 
how they are to be financed. An open de- 
bate is needed on how to get the most for 
the taxpayers’ money. 


Letter From India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, last 
November I made a brief visit to the 
city of Bombay in India. On November 
25 the Times of India printed a report of 
statements I had made at a press con- 
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ference, in response to questions about 
the future of the American aid program 
in the light of India’s current famine. 

Iinclude herewith a letter which I have 
since received, which I believe to be of 
interest: 

94/36, WEA, K'bagh, 
New Delhi 5: 26.11. 1966. 

Your Exce.tency, This is a salute of warm 

welcome, admiration and gratitude for mak- 


_ing the most significant observation of the 


century, reported on p. 5 of the Times of 
India, Bombay, dated Friday, the 25th: 

“However, he said, the American people 
were convinced that no aid programme at 
the moment was more important than the 
programme here in India, This was not just 
because it was the largest programme, which 
it was, but because the stakes were so high.” 

That is sense, common sense, good sense 
such as not every politician in the old world 
or even the new is always capable of. I 
salute you! 

I take my hat off to you a million times 
for doing something. Most legislators in my 
country are too lazy to do—issuing question- 
naires more than once to as many as 10,000 
constituents to fee] the public pulse. 

Politicians in my country are content to 
feel the public purse, not pulse! That is 
the tragedy. They are as close to public 
opinion as the earth is to the sun. 

Yes, the stakes are high, as you said. 
Every Indian should be made to lean more 
and more on democracy and private enter- 
prise. 

What would I do to promote that If I were 
President Johnson, Mr. Rusk or Mr. Bowles? 
I would devote the American rupee funds in 
India in their entirety to a swift spread of 
the English language and through it a knowl- 
edge of American democratic values and 
farming methods. But America’s greatest 
farm is the Congress which nourishes and 
sustains the democratic growth all over the 
world, though the farming I have In mind 
is actually food farming. 

Some American model farms in this coun- 
try—cattle, poultry, fruit and vegetables— 
as providing firsthand demonstration of her 
modern methods, would be a great help. 

Yes, Your Excellency, we must do some- 
thing concrete to make India lean more and 
more on the side of the great democracies. 
Perhaps, Canada, Britain and Australia, too, 
have a stake in this.. In other words, all the 
English-speaking or English-using democ- 
racles. 

May I beg you, implore you to send a copy 
of this letter to every American Congressman 
and senior member of the Administration? 
Pray, do! 

Yours very sincerely, 
C. BALAN. 


Tribute to N. Edward Disbrow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I was sad- 
dened to learn of the passing away on 
Friday, December 30, 1966, of one of my 
district’s most distinguished citizens and 
publishers, N. Edward Disbrow. I ex- 
tend my deepest sympathy to his family 
and relatives, and I include in my re- 
marks the editorial of his paper, the 
Oyster Bay Guardian, which tells more 
eloquently than I of how he will be 
missed: 
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N. Epwarp Dissrow, EDITOR AND PUBLISHER, 
Dres DECEMBER 30—VILLAGE Mourns Loss 
or Frrenp—Servicers ARE HELD TUESDAY, 
MEMORIAL Mass To Be SAID SUNDAY AT ST. 
Dominic's 


N. Edward Disbrow, editor and publisher of 
the Oyster Bay Guardian for almost twenty- 
one years died in the early morning hours 
December 30th at his home at 18 School 
House Lane, Syosset. He was 61 years old. 
A few hours before, he had put his final Issue 
of the Oyster Bay Guardian “to bed.“ 

Services, held Tuesday at the Beney Fu- 
neral Home, Syosset and conducted by the 
Rev. Paul Bowles of St. Paul's Methodist 
Church were attended by scores of friends, 
many of them prominent In the life of the 
village and the town. Nearly 100 Masons 
attended Masonic services the night before. 
On Sunday at 10:30 A. M. a memorial mass 
will be said for Mr. Disbrow at St. Dominic’s 
Church. Burial was in Memorial Cemetery, 
Cold Spring Harbor. 

A life-long resident of the Oyster Bay 
area, and a graduate of Oyster Bay High 
School, he began to work on the weekly 
newspaper which had been founded in 1899 
by his grandfather, Nelson H. Disbrow, and 
his uncle, Leslie C. Disbrow, when he was 
only 16 years old. The day after Christmas 
he started his 46th year on the Guardian. 

Ed Disbrow looked out on the world over 
the top of his printer’s specs from the 
stone” by the big, grimey window in front of 
the print shop on West Main Street. And 
those penetrating hazel eyes missed very 
little of the passing parade. 

KNEW EVERYONE 


He knew everyone in town, and very nearly 
everyone in the surrounding villages. He 
rarely forgot a name, or a face. He knew 
the genealogy of every old family in the 
village, and he knew more about the new 
families than most of them realized. He 
loved to talk, and he was a good talker. In 
a unique way, he made Oyster Bay come alive 
to those newcomers who found their way 
inside the Guardian's door. 

His memory stretched back into the mem- 
ory of his forebearers, and far beyond his 
sixty-one years. He believed in God, the 
Constitution of the United States, free en- 
terprise, thrift, hard work, Masonry and the 
Republican party. He knew what he thought 
was right, and what he thought was wrong, 
and he could tell you which was which in 
no uncertain terms. 

MASTER PRINTER 

He was a master printer. He was fond of 
pointing out that even the rudiments of the 
printing business could not be learned in 
less than seven years. He was a master 
printer, and he came from a family of print- 
ers. His grandfather, Nelson, entered the 
printing business on the Prattsville (N.Y.) 
News, from there went to work for J. B. Lyon, 
the state printer at Albany, later joined the 
Northport Journal in Northport, Long Island. 
Finally, on February 10, 1899, the same year 
that Nassau became a county, he and his son 
Leslie founded the Oyster Bay Guardian. A 
strong-minded and intrepid editor (Ed Dis- 
brow said he had inherited his disposition) 
he delighted in uncovering dishonest politi- 
cians; was once shot at through the Guardian 
window, an incident he later reported in the 
pages of his publication with great relish. 

BIG HEART 


Ed Disbrow was a small man (he wore a 
size 5 shoe) with a big heart and a particular 
weakness for small girls. He had less use 
for appearances than he had for his “store 
teeth,” which he relegated to a shelf in his 
closet. He tried with utter honesty to guide 
his publication through the annals of Oyster 
Bay history with an impartial attention to 
the truth as best he could determine that 
truth. He believed facts should speak for 
themselves, and he had no patience with 
editorializing. 
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Ed Disbrow was proud to be a member of 
Matinecock Lodge, No. 806, F. & A.M. and a 
charter member of Hook and Ladder Co. No. 
1, Syosset Fire Department, and the Syosset 
5 and Exempt Firemen’s _ Associa- 

n. 

He is survived by his wife, the former 
Mary Allison; two daughters, Allison D. 
Spencer of Kings Park, and Margaret D. Lay- 
ton of Syosset; five grandchildren, Kathleen, 
Susan and Nancy Spencer, and Allison and 
Margaret Layton; three brothers, George of 
Sag Harbor, Richard of Syosset, and Stephen 
of Oyster Bay; and two sisters. Mrs. Sally 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, and Mrs. Molly 
Kealey of New York City, 


B. M. Mac“ Myers, Jr., Regional Direc- 
tor, U.S. Post Office Department, Dallas, 
Tex., Addresses Sixth District Post- 


masters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1957 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
while visiting in my congressional district 
during the recent adjournment of the 
Congress, I had the opportunity to attend 
& meeting of all of the postmasters from 
my district at which time my good friend, 
Mr. B. M. Myers, director of the Dallas, 
Tex., region, presented the major ad- 
dress. 

All of us realize that the Post Office 
Department is faced with a most tre- 
Mendous job and there is no question in 
my mind but what the problem is being 
Met and it is because of men like Mac 
Myers and the countless others who have 
devoted their lives to the Department. 
Mac Myers’ address, however, seems to 
hit at a basic issue and I commend it to 
all of the Members of this body. 

The address follows: 

Banquer TALK at Narus District MEETING, 
COLLEGE STATION, TEK, BY B. M. MYERS, In, 
Noveimuer 5, 1966 
I know that every one of you, like each of 

us in the region and those in the Department 

in Washington, have been concerned with the 

Problems in the handling of the explosive 

increase in the volumes of mail that we have 

experienced for the past month. We are still 
experiencing this unprecedented volume but 
tonight I can proudly say that we have it 
under control and regionwide are maintain- 
ing a current status. The condition we enjoy 

&t this moment was possible only by the De- 

Partment quickly recognizing the situation 

4nd coming through with emergency in- 

creases in funds and authorizing the em- 

Ployment of 89-day temps at this time and 

by concerted, dedicated and effective atten- 


tion that you postmasters gave to getting 


the mail moving. I have so often said to you 
how grateful I am and always proud of the 
Postal personnel in the Dallas rezion. 

But as a result of this sudden, unexpected 
increase in mail volume and our inability to 
immediately keep its delivery as current as 
the public is accustomed ta, we have experi- 
enced some unfortunate publicity and cri- 
ticlsm from the public. I am convinced that 

who saw fit to be critical were in the 
Main uninformed. It appears that too often 
Criticism was hastily voiced and based only 
on one side of the story. It is in that vein 
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that I would like for us to think for a few 
minutes tonight. Or, to say it another way, 
“What am I—what are you doing—to the 
image of the postal service?” 

It has been said that there is nothing 
harder to piece together than a shattered 
“image,” especially if it’s yours! And it could 
happen more easily than falling off a pedes- 
tal. We are living in an era when the public 
seems to have an unquenchable thirst for in- 
formation, particularly information concern- 
ing the care and efficiency we exercise in 
spending their tax dollar, And I for one 
think that this is good because it leaves little 
chance for inefficient management in Gov- 
ernment to go undetected or stay out of the 
spotlight. 

So that we can evaluate the present image 
of the postal service, what it should be and 
what we are and can do about it, we ob- 
viously need to take into account the con- 
ditions under which this image is to be im- 
proved and maintained. Everywhere we 
look around us and in all of our own per- 
sonal activities, we see among our acquain- 
tances, ourselves, our patrons, an ever 
increasing demand for perfection, for im- 
provement in almost every phase of life. We 
demand more rapid, positive transportation. 
We demand better and safer highways. We 
expect immediate, available quality mer- 
chandise and at a convenient location for 
procurement. We have become accustomed 
to plentifulness and to the ability or right 
of demanding quality merchandise and im- 
mediate service. So how can we, why should 
we, expect a tolerant public if the type of 
postal service we provide is not in keeping 
with the need of the times in which we 
live? 

We in the postal service frequently refer 
to the fact that in excess of eighty per cent 
of the mail is business mall, Not too many 
years ago, it was the reverse when more than 
eighty per cent of our mall was the friendly 
exchange of letters between friends and 
families. 

This change has brought about the aware- 
ness of the need of the public of the time- 
liness and certainty of mail delivery. For 
example, the average collection of premium 
payments by a large insurance company 
sometimes runs in excess of $25,000 a day. 
They, therefore, are obviously financially in- 
terested in prompt mail service. If we delay 
the handling of their mail just 24 hours it 
means they have thousand of dollars less 
operating capital or must pay interest on 
operating funds borrowed. A mail order 
concern advertises that they can fill orders 
within a stated period of time. We fail to 
give reliable, timely service and they obvi- 
ously lose business and rightfully blame us. 

To best illustrate the sensitiveness of the 
mail service today to the business commu- 
nity, let me relate a conversation I recently 
had with the executive of one of the larger 
mall order concerns. This conversation oc- 
curred during the period when we were 
literally swamped with this unexpected in- 
crease in third class and catalog mail. He 
pointed out that over the years they had 
made tests to determine when they could 
best make a sampling of orders received to 
identify what merchandise should be re- 
ordered or restocked because of the demand 
by the public. They found that within ten 
days after their catalog had been mailed they 
could make realistic samplings of the orders 
received and immediately place their orders 
for new stock or for printing of their next 
year's catalog. As a result of the delays 
that occurred this year, they are deeply con- 
cerned over their merchandising policy for 
next year. 

So this is the climate—the demands of 
the times—in which we must maintain, im- 
prove or lose the image of the postal service. 

“What am I—what are you—doing to the 
image of the postal service?” 

Now we have made many changes, all de- 
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signed to give improved postal service to the 
public, The sectional center concept, Zip 
Code, airlift, advance businss collection, de- 
livery, and on and on. But what kind of a 
job have we done to create understanding of 
these new and improved innovations by the 
patron? You hear complaints by misin- 
formed people that sectional centers were 
conceived to bring about gradual discon- 
tinuance of trains. You hear and read that 
there is no direct mail service between two 
given cities possibly twelve miles apart and 
that mail is being routed in a circuitous route 
ninety miles distanct merely to get it twelve 
miles away. How well have we explained to 
the public that it may be true that mail from 
point “A” to point C“ is being routed in a 
round-about way but that it is more eco- 
nomical and better service than they previ- 
ously had? Is it of any concern to you when 
you place a long distance telephone call that 
it is often routed clear around the country 
to get to some nearby city? What difference 
does it make if it is sure and economical sery- 
ice? The public would accept this same thing 
about indirect mall routing if they under- 
stood. How well have we done in creating 
understanding on the part of the public on 
the use of the Zip code? Or do too many of 
them still think that we are requesting Zip 
codes just to save us work? 

Recently, in the analysis of mail service 
for a city not too distant from where we are 
tonight, it was disclosed that we were still 
making a mid-afternoon dispatch by star 
route at a cost of some three thousand dol- 
lars a year. The study proved conclusively 
that when the mail from that center arrived 
at the sectional center it stayed there until 
early morning dispatches on outgoing star 
routes. There was a late afternoon dispatch 
from that same city that arrived at the sec- 
tional center several hours before the out- 
bound mail runs commenced. It was ele- 
mentary that we would decide to eliminate 
the mid-afternoon trip and save three 
thousand dollars a year when it was ac- 
complishing nothing. Can you imagine 
what the headlines of the local paper said? 
They stated Mall Service Cut in Half.“ The 
postmaster was quoted several times. He 
later stated that he was misquoted and I do 
not question his word. But I do wonder 
this: If we had the right image and if there 
had been mutual respect between the post- 
master and the publisher, and if the post- 
master had explained at the time the service 
was being readjusted that it was a good, 
economical move with no detriment what- 
ever to the mail service from his city, 
wether those headlines would have ap- 
peared. 

And as we consider our image as managers, 
what attitude do we demonstrate to our em- 
ployees and to the patron in support of ad- 
ministration and postal service policies? Do 
we have an attitude of respect for authority? 
How does the employee have any way of 
knowing which regulation or law to observe 
and which one to ignore when he sees or 
hears daily disregard by the postmaster of 
regulations, policy or instructions from 
higher authority? In that same vein, almost 
every newscast contains a new story of some 
instance showing a growing and widespread 
disrespect and contempt for law and order. 
It is easy to blame someone else or say “I'm 
glad that’s not happening in my city,” but 
do we have the right to blame others and we 
certainly can't be sure that won't happen in 
our neighborhood. Haven't you and I, by 
selective disrespect of law, created either this 
confusion or this lack of understanding 
among the young people? How many laws 
did you break today? Do you stop at stop 
signs because it's law or only when you think 
a policeman may be around the corner? 
How often do you exceed the speed limit, one 
eye on the road and one eye watching for 
radar? It is fairly obyious that those with 
whom we associate have no way of kn 
when we should and when we shouldn't re- 
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spect law and order or higher authority. How 
often do we discuss in the presence of our 
employees, our children, our grandchildren, 
methods of eyading income tax? 

Mr. Parent or Grandparent, which law do 
I break today? Is today my day to commit 
murder or is it tomorrow that I commit as- 
sault and robbery? 

Mr. Postmaster, is this the day that I can 
destroy that letter or is it my day to loiter 
er falsify my time card? What law do I 
break today? 

There is one thing for sure. Tour family, 
sour acquaintances, your employees and 
postal associates do have an image of you. 
How good is it? If we instill in our em- 
ployees an attitude of dedication, respect for 
law and postal regulations, a respect for law 
and order, it must be by demonstration con- 
stantly on our part. 

Many of you have heard me comment that 
once you became postmaster, that once I 
became a regional official, that as long as we 
hold our jobs we constantly wear the cloak 
of the office. There is no way that at the 
close of Office hours we can hang our official 

cloak in the closet and proceed until tomor- 
row morning as Mr. Plain John Doe Citizen. 
Wherever we go, wherever we are around 
anyone who knows how we make our livell- 
hood, we wear the cloak of our office. What 
are we doing after office hours to create the 
proper image of the position we hold, of the 
eervice we represent, and of our citizenship. 
We are privileged to be in the greatest of all 
public services, for not only do we make a- 
livelihood where every God given talent can 
be used daily for the betterment of our fel- 
lowman, both by good postal service and by 
the image we create. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Sums Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Harrison E. 
Salisbury, the Pulitzer Prize-winning as- 
sistant managing editor of the New York 
Times, who recently reported from 
Hanoi, has begun a series of articles 
summing up his experiences and obser- 
vations in North Vietnam. Mr. Salis- 
bury’s previous articles, which I intro- 
duced into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
yesterday, provide useful information 
concerning the war which had previously 
been unavailable. I am sure that his 
9 up articles will also be of great 

ue 


. 


I bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress the first article in the series which 
was published today in the New York 
Times. I intend to submit the others as 
they appear. 

The article follows: 

From the New York Times, Jan. 11, 1967] 
HANOI INVITING WESTERNERS To INSPECT 
BOME DAMAGE 

Following is the first of a series of articles 
by an assistant managing editor of The New 
York Times summing up observations on his 
visit to North Vietnam, 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Honc Konc, January 10——The parade to 
North Vietnam has begun—not merely just of 
newsmen or of Americans—but of West- 
erners of all kinds, 
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The North Vietnamese Government has 
reached a momentous decision—to open its 
doors and invite the world in to inspect the 
results of American bombings. 

The trip of this correspondent to Hanoi 
was not the last there for an American cor- 
respondent. 

There are indications that hardly a week 
will pass through the winter when one 
American newsman or another or a distin- 
guished West European guest will not be 
taken for a walk through the shattered 
streets of Namdinh. 

Visitors will tour the complex of Roman 
Catholic villages around Phatdiem, south of 
Hanoi, inspect the flattened village of Phuly 
or poke through the ruins of Hanoi's Pho 
Nguyen Thiep Street and the wasteland of 
the Phuctan area along the Hanoi Red River 
levee. 

Before this correspondent left Hanoi in the 
pre-dawn hours Saturday on the plane of the 
International Control Commission, the truce 
observation body set up under the 1954 Ge- 
neva accords ending the Indochina war, the 
North Vietnamese capital was already recelv- 
ing more visitors from the West. 

The same plane that took this correspond- 
ent out of Hanoi had brought in two other 
Americans, Harry Ashmore, one-time editor 
of The Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock and 
now chairman of the executive committee of 
the Center for the Study of Democratic In- 
stitutions, and William C. Baggs, editor of 
The Miami News. With them was Luis Quin- 
tanilla, a former Mexican Ambassador to the 
United States, who made the trip as a pri- 
vate citizen. 

Already in Hanoi were the Rev. Martin 
Niemöller, a West German Evangelical pastor 
and one-time submarine commander, and 
Msgr. Georg Hiissler, secretary general of 
Caritas, West German Catholic welfare orga- 
nization. They came for talks on North Viet- 
nam's relief needs. 

Hanoi at long last has decided to open 
North Vietnam's doors not merely to Com- 
munists, fellow travelers, leftists, peace ad- 
vocates and supporters of North Vietnam's 
cause. It has decided to admit a cross-sec- 
tion of political beliefs and sympathies and 
visitors from all kinds of countries, but par- 
ticularly from the United States and Western 
Europe. Actually Hanoi has seemed to be 
inching toward this decision for months. 
For instance, this correspondent began his 
effort nearly 18 months ago, to persuade 
North Vietnam’s authorities to permit him to 
visit Hanoi. The first indication that a visit 
might be possible came six months before the 
visa actually was granted, namely last June, 
when a formal visa application was accepted 
in Phompenh, Cambodia. 

In June the North Vietnamese authorities 
thought the trip could be made, then 
changed their mind and sald it would have to 
be postponed, but promised it could be carried 
out by the end of the year. 

It was about that time that Hanol, after 
more than six months of requests, permitted 
the first resident Western correspondent to 
take up his duties in Hanoi—Jean Raffaelli 
of Agence France-Presse. During the sum- 
mer and autumn two or three West European 
visitors were admitted, including Jacques 
Decornoy, correspondent of the newspaper 
Le Monde of Paris, who completed a visit to 
North Vietnam in early December. 

APPLICATIONS RECEIVED 

Ngo Dien, chief of information of the 
North Vietnamese Foreign Ministry, said 
Friday that his ministry had received so 
many cables in the last fortnight for per- 
mission to visit Hanoi that it had been un- 
able to read them all. He said the applica- 
tions made a stack of cables nearly half a 
foot high and numbered in the hundreds 
from all countries of the world, but particu- 
larly from the United States. 

This does not mean that North Vietnam 
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will be admitting all those who apply. It 
simply does not have the facilities to cope 
with more than a handful of visitors at a 
time: But the flow of visitors will undoubt- 
edly be maintained, to include many Ameri- 
cans, especially Journalists, and to cover all 
varieties of sympathies and viewpoints. 

This decision by Hanoi may well, in the 
opinion of diplomats in Hanol, have a major 
impact on the course of the war. 

Visible evidence of damage caused by 
bombing is apparent to outsiders who walk 
down the streets of Namdinh or who try to 
reconstruct in thelr minds what the village 
of Phuly may have looked like before bombs 
virtually obliterated it. It is against these 
impressions of human suffering and devas- 
tation that air strategists’ arguments con- 
cerning military objectives will have to be 
placed. 

BOMBINGS INVESTIGATED 


A Scottish member of a seven-man team 
that is investigating the bombings for Ber- 
trand Russell, the philosopher, said: 

“I am willing to concede that the Ameri- 
cans did not deliberately order their pilots 
to destroy villages, bomb out housing and 
kill civilians. It is even possible that the 
bombers consistently were striving to strike 
at purely military targets although this 
seems hard to believe in the case of miserable 
peasant villages that have been devastated. 

“But the fact remains that, whatever the 
reason, bombs actually have leveled villages, 
killed large numbers of civilians and de- 
stroyed a very great deal that cannot be con- 
sidered military by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation.” 

Lord Russell’s group is seeking evidence 
on “war crimes” to be used at a planned 
“trial” of President Johnson and other 
United States leaders. The tribunal, which 
has no legal standing, is scheduled to meet 
in Paris in March. 

The impact of continuous and detailed 
reports of the bombing by Westerners should 
not, in the opinion of diplomats sympathetic 
to the United States, be underestimated in 
Washington. 

“Who remembers that the Nazis were try- 
ing to destroy the motor works in Conven- 
try?“ one diplomat said. “All we remember 
is that the Luftwaffe destroyed the cathe- 
dral.“ 

The effect on world opinion may be height- 
ened by television and documentary film 
coverage of North Vietnam. Japanese and 
French film crews are already at work there. 
It is Ukely that Hanoi will soon also let an 
American team take pictures for American 
television audiences of what the bombing 
looks like from the victims’ side. 

This involves delicate decisions for the 
North Vietnamese. Their military men are a 
little nervous about having so many foreign- 
ers, particularly Americans, moving about, 
making observations and taking pictures. 
But the basic decision clearly has been made 
that the advantages outweigh possible risks. 

This correspondent has worked under war- 
time conditions in many countries, Restric- 
tions imposed during his fortnight in North 
Vietnam were remarkably light. There was 
no censorship of dispatches although they 
were read before being transmitted, Nothing 
was changed or deleted as far as he could 
ascertain. 

The only restriction this correspondent en- 
countered concerned his interview with Pre- 
mier Pham Van Dong, which was granted 
with the understanding that certain parts of 
the talk were to be off the record. In addi- 
tion the North Vietnamese Foreign Ministry 
proposed certain textual changes and dele- 
tions in a dispatch reporting the interyiew. 

Jacques Moalic, the present resident cor- 
respondent of Agence France-Presse, said he 
had encountered no censorship in four 
months work in Hanoi with one exception. 
The authorities told him that they could not 
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Permit him to mention certain trips by Com- 
Munist party secretaries outside the country. 
On picture-taking this correspondent en- 
Countered similar liberality. Color pictures 
Were not permitted because the North Viet- 
Namese lack processing facilities. Black-and- 
White photography was permitted, but the 
film had to be developed and inspected by 
the military authorities. There was no 
Military objection to any photos submitted. 
The authorities asked that one picture not 
used, not for military reasons, but be- 
cause they thought it conveyed a poor im- 
Pression of people who had been photo- 
8raphed. 
No pictures were taken without permission. 
textile factory manager once objected to 
ving his factory girls photographed. His 
reason is difficult to guess. On another occa- 
Sion a picture was snapped at Phatdien, 
g a view across a canal and open field. 
A security man requested that no more pic- 
tures be taken in that direction. Presum- 
ably there was a military reason, possibly an 
antiaircraft battery beyond the rim of the 


This correspondent exercised care not to 
pictures that might involve military 
Objectives such as railroads, bridges or anti- 
aircraft guns. In more than 20 years of work 
as a correspondent in virtually every Commu- 
nist country of the world, one acquires a 
Sense of what is likely to be regarded as a 
legitimate news photo by Communist officials 
and one that is likely to be regarded as vio- 
lating either military security or the propa- 
image of the country. 
paratively speaking, the North Viet- 
ese were more relaxed than, for in- 
Stance, Soviet officials even under today's 
80-called reit xed“ Soviet regime. Many pic- 
tures of village life were taken that revealed 
à low standard of North Vietnamese life. 
Such pictures would probably have aroused 
Objections by local authorities, for instance, 
in Mongolia. 
All visits, trips and interviews were 
through the press department of 
the North Vietnamese Foreign Ministry. Be- 
Hause of the delicacy of the correspondent's 
Position “behind the lines,” requests were 
Submitted in general rather than specific 


For example, a request was made to visit 
in Hanoi that had been bombed with- 
dut specifying which ones, requests were 
Made for trips to towns and cities outside 
Hanoi where bombing could be inspected 
Without specifying them by name, a request 
Was made to visit country villages to see the 
© of people without saying which villages, 
to visit factories, schools and hospitals with- 
dut specifying precisely which ones. 
requests for interviews were spe- 
dato talk with the Premier, with Presi- 
ent Ho Chi Minh, with Gen. Vo Nguyen 
lap, the Defense Minister, with the minis- 
l Of health, education and p , with 
eels of the Roman Catholic and Buddhist 
8. 


Most requests were met. An interview was 
nted by Premier Dong, but not by Presi- 
nt Ho Chi Minh or General Giap, but it 
Ute understood that only one of the trio was 
PI ly to receive the correspondent. The 
anning Minister was said to be out of town 
no good economic spokesman was forth- 
coming as a substitute. 
b A request to revisit Namdinh fell through, 
t this was not the fault of officials. A 
Bre had been set up for New Year's day, but 
sibi ys on a trip to Phatdiem made it impos- 
to © to carry out the Namdinh trip. Efforts 
ti reschedule failed because renewed air ac- 
1 after the New Year's truce caused the 
authorities to regard the trip as hazardous. 
No request was made specifically to visit 
b Phong, and such a trip was not proposed 
Y the authorities, The request was not 
mi e because of a feeling that Haiphong 
gut be a sensitive military area. Actually, 
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as conversations with diplomats revealed, 
the Hanoi-Hai, triangle is open to dip- 
lomats, who travel there constantly despite 
air attacks. 

Thus information on Haiphong and on the 
routes between Hanoi and Haiphong is al- 
ready available in detail in world chancel- 
lories. Since Haiphong is constantly visited 
by foreign shipping, there is no real question 
of military security in that area. 

One major request made to the North 
Vietnamese authorities failed of a possible 
response. This was a request for interviews 
with or information concerning American 
prisoners held in North Vietnam. 

It was immediately indicated that this re- 
quest would be “dificult.” It was said that 
the prisoners were in the custody of the 
military and that it did not seem likely that 
the military would grant permission. The 
request was repeated up to the last day of 
the visit, but without success. 

Mrs. Joe Griffith, of Ithaca, N.Y., one of 
four American women who visited North 
Vietnam while Mr. Salisbury was there, re- 
ported after her return to the United States 
that her group had met two captured Amer- 
ican airmen and brought back letters from 
other captured fliers.| 

Efforts to piece together information about 
the prisoners from other sources, including 
diplomats, provided little data. It was said 
by the diplomats that they believed the 
prisoners were being given relatively good 
care although it was understood some 
prisoners found the rice diet of the Viet- 
namese difficult. 

The authorities said the prisoners were 
not held in Hanoi, but had been dispersed 
in small groups to various places because of 
the bombing danger. The prisoners were 
paraded through the streets of Hanol last 
Aug. 1. Foreign diplomats who witnessed 
the spectacle found it unpleasant, particu- 
larly when one Communist diplomat stepped 
from the ranks and struck one of the 
wounded Americans. 

North Vietnam's decision to open the 
country for Western inspection has been 
vigorously urged for many months by East 
European representatives, especially Czechs, 
Poles and Hungarians. As far as is known to 
the East Europeans, neither the Russians 
nor the Chinese have urged North Vietnam 
to open its doors to the West. 

“We told them again and again and 
again,” said one Polish diplomat, “that they 
must let the outside world know their story. 
All they wanted to do was to invite delega- 
tions of their closest supporters. We told 
them that would not do. They must invite 
right-wing visitors, persons who do not sym- 
pathire with Communism, persons who are 
antagonistic to their system.” 

This diplomat told how he intervened with 
the North Vietnamese on behalf of a Scan- 
dinayian diplomat who wanted to come to 
Hanoi and how impressed the Scandinavian 
was with the results of American bombing 
and the North Vietnamese war effort. 

“This man was a good bourgeois,” the 
Pole said, “he was no friend of Communism. 
But he could not help but be impressed with 
what he saw.” 

The problem of handling the continuous 
influx of Western journalists and visitors 
will not be easy for Hanoi. In many cases 
the North Vietnamese Authorities attach a 
physician to the visiting groups, although in 
the case of this correspondent they appar- 
ently felt he was rugged enough to get along 
without medical aid. 

They do not like to move people on high- 
ways in the daylight as there is never any 
certainty that American bombers may not 
appear at any moment. Visitors are usually 
driven in the early evening or pre-dawn 
hours to points outside Hanoi. This is not 
always possible, of course, and diplomats 
visiting Haiphong have had to take shelter 
en route. ' 
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Hotel facilities for visitors exist only at 
Hanoi and Haiphong, and even if hotels in 
Namdinh and Ninhbinh, for example, had 
not been bombed out, the authorities would 
be unlikely to permit visitors to stay over- 
night because of the possibility of attack. 
On trips about the country, visitors are more 
likely to be put up in small village hostels. 

The number of interpreters and escorts is 
small and provides another limitation on the 
size of any Western influx. 

Outside of casual shopping and errands 
and visits to foreign missions in Hanoi, this 
correspondent did not venture out without 
an interpreter, not only because of the lan- 
guage barrier, but also because of the deli- 
cacy of his position “behind the lines.” This 
provides an unusual quality to a visit by an 
American to North Vietnam, 

To an American who is constantly taken 
to see houses blasted by American rockets; 
hospitals where men, women and children 
hurt in the bombing are being treated; who 
hears survivors tell how wives, husbands or 
children were killed, or who hears provincial 
authorities proudly announce the number of 
American planes shot down or describe the 
capture of an American pilot, there is a 
nightmarish quality that is hard to avoid. 

TWO KINDS OF AMERICANS 


This aspect seldom leaves the mind of an 
American visitor, but seems hardly to bother 
the North Vietnamese, who have been trained 
by the Government's propaganda to divide 
Americans into two categories—American 
ruling circles,” responsible for the war, and 
ordinary Americans, presented as individuals 
of goodwill and sympathy. The average 
North Vietnamese, on meeting an American 
in Hanoi, automatically classifies him as a 
“good” American as ed from 
bad“ Americans in Washington and up in 
the skies. 

An additional factor that limits the num- 
ber of visitors that may be received in North 
Vietnam is air transportation. There are 
only two routes open—the plane of the In- 
ternational Control Commission which links 
Saigon, Pnompenh, Vientiane and Hanoi, 
and a Chinese plane that connects with serv- 
ices to Canton and Peking at Nanning. 

The control commission plane, an old four- 
motor Constellation, makes the flight three 
times every fortnight. The service formerly 
was more frequent, but the commission lost 
a plane over Laos last year, presumably shot 
down although the wreckage has never been 
found. h 

Because of the dangers of flying over North 
Vietnam in the daytime, the commission 
plane remains on the ground at Vientiane 
until dusk, then takes off for a two-hour 
circuitous journey to Hanoi, The Cambodian 
airline maintained a Pnompenh-Hanol serv- 
ice until late last summer, but suspended it 
after a plane had encountered United States 
jets on a bombing mission. The jets warned 
the Cambodian plane away. It flew back to 
Pnompenh without landing at Hanoi and 
further service was suspended, 

The commission plane normally arrives in 
Hanoi about 9 P.M. and takes off on the 
return trip about 4 A.M. the following morn- 
ing. This enables it to get across North Viet- 
nam and northern Laos in darkness when 
ground fire is not likely to be encountered. 
The impression of travelers is that people on 
the ground in Laos and North Vietnam are 
trigger-happy and open up on anything they 
see in the skies on the assumption that it is 
out to bomb or strafe. 

The Chinese planes flying in from Nanning 
also make the trip in darkness, usually com- 
ing in and taking off the same evening. 
There are one or two planes weekly on the 
Chinese service. Both the commission and 
the Chinese cancel flights at any indication 
of possible trouble. 

Thys access to Hanoi is not easy and has 
not been made easier by the increasing reluc- 
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tance of the Chinese to permit the transit of 
Western visitors bound for Hanoi. There has 
been speculation that the Czechoslovak air- 
line, which now files to Pnompenh, may add 
the Hanoi link, but nothing has been done 
thus far. 

It was an eerie experience to touch down 
in Hanoi shortly after 9 P.M. on Dec. 23, 
wondering what kind of reception lay ahead. 
All the way from Pnompenh and through a 
pause of several hours at Vientiane, while 
waiting for darkness to fall, a Canadian ser- 
geant who frequently traveled from Saigon 
to Hanol, talked dourly about the dangers of 
the flight, the possibility of being shot down 
by ground gunfire or fighter planes of the 
two or three fighting forces engaged in the 
mountains of northern Laos. 

When Hanoi came into sight, it was not the 
brilliant pool of light that might have been 
expected from a city that was supposed to 
have a population of more than 1,000,000 with 
its suburbs. The streets were marked by 
strings of dim little bulbs and the edges of 
the city faded raggedly into darkness. 

When the plane touched down, the run- 
way lights were almost Immediately switched 
off and the aircraft taxied up to the ramp 
in darkness: When the engines were cut off, 
the plane was dark except for the wavering 
light of one flashlight in the hands of a 
stewardess. The doors opened and two 
North Vietnames border control officers 
stepped aboard, by the light of the flash- 
light, checked off the names of passengers 
and took up passports. 

COLOR FILM SURRENDERED 


On the ground two young men who identi- 
fied themselves as a representative of the 
Foreign Ministry and a representative of the 
Hanoi Journalists Association, stepped up 
and led the way into the dimly lighted small 
terminal. 

There was a half-hour wait while baggage 
Was unloaded from the plane and the au- 
thorities checked the passports. The only 
questions dealt. with films and the only re- 
quest made was that all color film be sur- 
rendered against a receipt with the proviso 
that it could be picked up on exit from the 
country. 

Then the correspondent and the two young 
Vietnamese got into a black Russian Volga 
automobile and drove into town along streets 
that were as dimly lighted as they had seemed 
from the air. 

The weather was on the chilly side and 
the first impression was one of great activity 
in the streets and on the highway leading 
out past the airport. There were bicycles 
and truck and people in constant motion in 
the darkness. This, as soon became evident, 
Was a customary feature of the Vietnamese 
nighttime landscape. 

The highway paralleled a railroad line and 
a long train, moving slowly behind a small 
locomotive; first could be heard and then 
dimly seen in the gloom. 

The hotel, once called the Metropole, but 
rechristened the Thong Nhat (Reunification) 
Hotel, proved to be a cavernous old French 
establishment, Four or five Europeans were 
chatting under potted palm trees in the 
lobby. The dining room was empty except 
for a head waiter and two waitresses. 

A quick dinner was rustled up and the 
headwaiter then explained that the restau- 
rant’s working hours were 6 A.M. to 8:30 for 
breakfast, 10:30 to 2 P.M. for lunch and 5 
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P.M. to 8:30 for dinner. The restaurant had 
been kept open after hours to provide dinner 
for the late arrival. A bar at the end of the 
hotel lobby began work at 8 A.M. and stayed 
open until 11:30 P.M. 

While this correspondent was in North 
Vietnam, foreign visitors included a labor 
union delegation from Moscow, four Ameri- 
can women representing peace organizations, 
a Japanese group to investigate “American 
war crimes,” another investigating commit- 
tee sponsored by Lord Russell, the English 
philosopher, a group of four West Germans 
including Pastor Niemdéller and Msgr. Hissler 
and a Cuban camera crew. 

To each of the larger groups, several inter- 
preters and guides were assigned. A physi- 
cian accompanied the American women and 
examined Pastor Niemdller, who is 74 years 
old, to be sure that he could stand the phys- 
ical strain of traveling in the countryside. 

Different organizations appeared to be act- 
ing as hosts for various groups. Some were 
under the wing of North Vietnamese peace 
organizations and others were attached to a 
North Vietnamese organization devoted to 
collecting evidence of American “war crimes.” 

The groups were all boused in the same 
hotel. Some were given private dining rooms 
for their meals, others took their meals in the 
public restaurant. 

Most of the visitors were taken to see the 
same towns and villages damaged by bomb- 
Ing. But in each case the schedule seemed 
to be made up individually. For example, on 
tho New Year's weekend, this correspondent 
was taken to Phatdiem. 

He drove to the village complex Saturday 
evening, spent the night there and then 
toured the villages Sunday, talking with 
local inhabitants and officials. That same 
day at least two grounds of visitors were 
brought to Phatdiem—the Russell commit- 
tee members and the four American women, 
but their paths did not cross, 

The Japanese group made an extensive 
tour of North Vietnam. Some of its mem- 
bers went to the demarcation line at the 
17th parallel, studying the effects of bomb- 
ing in many of the smaller villages in the 
demilitarized zone and along the coast. 

The Russell committee split into two sec- 
tions to carry out inquiries in different parts 
of the country. Most of the trips arranged 
for visitors were to the south. The Amer- 
ican women were taken on one trip about 
forty miles north of Hanoi. 

As the volume of visitors to North Viet- 
nam grows, it seems likely that most parts 
of the country will be covered although 
there is an obvious reluctance to take groups 
into areas where heavy bombing is expected. 
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Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating ‘> estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istrati. 1 of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133 p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Supe-intendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gresslonal Directory. No sale shall be made 
on Seas (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

New York Crrr: THE QUESTION OF SURVIVAL 
(A speech by Robert L. Cummings, president, 

New York Airways, before St. John's Uni- 

versity Annual Business Conference, New 

York City, October 27, 1966) 

Will New York City meet the challenge of 
Progress—or, more bluntly, will New York 
City survive—and continue to grow? 

Transportation, as much as any other sin- 
Ble factor, has influenced and shaped the 
history of civilization. The sled, the wheel, 
the ship, the airplane—all combined—have 
enabled individuals to move from their own 
tiny spheres of influence to any point on 
®arth—and, indeed, perhaps, anywhere in 
the universe. The travel of man to distant 
Places has brought about the development 
of natural resources and the exchange of 
Products to the advantage of all mankind. 

Improvements in travel have always in- 
creased human knowledge and productivity. 
It can be argued that the Renaissance re- 
Sulted from Venetian trading voyages to the 

e East. 

Man, in his development of commerce, has 
Always tried to use nature's topography to his 

t advantage. Man has adapted to his own 
Use natural harbors, adjacent to waterways 
and the seas. From such advantageous cen- 
ters have sprung rail arteries, highways with 
their cars and trucks, airports, barges, and 
other systems of distribution. 

New York City is an excellent example of 
man's adaptation of nature to his own use. 
A magnificent harbor, waterways, a magnifi- 
dent geological structure to anchor its sky- 
Scrapers, ample surrounding territory for 
Browth. All of these have made this a great 
city, It has become the heart of world 
finance, its communications center, the gate- 
Way to any point on the globe, and, through 
the United Nations, the political capital of 
the world. 

New York City’s importance began with 

e exchange of commodities between Colo- 
nial United States and England and other 
i n countries, a trade of the utmost 
mportance to the economy of our infant 
Nation. If trade was important then, it is 
Of even greater importance to our national 
Well-being today. Our increasing popula- 
tion needs products of the world while our 
technical skills produce goods other nations 
need. With our growing responsibilities and 
With attendant increases of overseas ex- 
Penditures, the balance of payments re- 
Julres that we export more and more. New 
York City is the center of this trade. 

But, neither nature nor man is static. The 
int Age comes and goes. Rivers erode. Po- 
{tical influences fade. Balance of power 
Shifts. National characteristics change. 
Wars are won and lost. As great as New 
oe City is, there have been other cities 
Nn the past which in their days were rela- 
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tively as great—Ninevah, Babylon, or Per- 
sepolis. 

Perhaps rivers shifted their courses and 
climates changed; perhaps political decay 
set in, perhaps moral corruption contributed 
its share. In many cases, a conqueror pre- 
valled and destroyed. Perhaps, under chang- 
ing economic pressures, commerce has gradu- 
ally drifted away. But, regardless of the 
cause, the greatness came to naught and all 
that. remains are chiseled tablets and faded 
scrolls, and sand-covered ruins in now-iso- 
alted areas. This story has been repeated 
over and over since the dawn of civiliza- 
tion. 

No one for one moment expects such a 
fate for New York City. But, it is a sta- 
tistical fact that growth is more rapid and 
expands faster in areas of relative newness. 
Our own West and Southwest are good ex- 
amples. Older and more mature regions of 
a country, while perhaps still growing, do 
so at a lesser rate both in population and 
productivity. They simply run down, They 
tend to accept today what was good in the 
past. Frontiers energize people. Frontiers 
stimulate youth to do the impossible. 

New York City is one of our older, mature 
cities and in the normal course of history we 
might well anticipate a slowdown in con- 
struction, in production of manufactured 
goods, in trade, in population, in energy, and 
in imagination. If this does not happen, it 
will be stemming the tide of history. Wit- 
ness Athens, Rome and Venice in relatively 
recent times—and even London and Paris. 

Certain trends are visible upon the New 
York horizon. To speak of increases in pop- 
ulation today usually means gains in the 
surrounding suburban areas—Long Island, 
Connecticut, Westchester and New Jersey. 
The exodus to these areas is changing the 
character of New York, Major stores find it 
necessary—and desirable—to follow this mi- 
gration which is establishing a series of satel- 
lite marketing areas around New York proper. 
And, many more are being built. Many man- 
ufacturing plants also are finding locations 
in the suburban areas to be to their adyan- 
tage. Obviously, skilled workers follow these 
plants. It is these areas which will absorb 
the additional five million increase in popu- 
lation in the next 20 years. 

New York's important garment manufac- 
turing industry has remained practically 
static in the past few years. A shortage of 
skilled labor combined with high production 
costs and changes in styles have influenced 
this trend. Fortunately, specialty stores 
such as those dealing in high fashions which 
require a concentrated market for their sup- 
port have replaced some of the departing 
merchandising organizations. 

New York City is undergoing a period of 
transition. It is becoming a service city 
rather than a production city. It is becom- 
ing a city of national and international com- 
pany headquarters, a city of banks, a city of 
insurance companies and financial houses, of 
advertising. 

New York is a great city today, but this 
alone is no cause for elation, nor is this any 
reason for its citizens to sit quietly by and 
watch the passing parade of progress. Never 
has there been such competition between sea 
ports to solicit shipping business. Modern 
port facilities, assured longshoremen avail- 
ability, quick turn-around—all 
the transfer of a shipping man's affection 
toward some other port. 

The hotel, restaurant, and theatre indus- 
tries are affected by Innovations which are 


changing the pattern of the businessman's 
life upon which these industries depend. 
The shift from rail to air has changed the 
routing and timing of travelers, Business- 
men are making one-day business stops in 
cities, returning home for the night. Others 
find that the speed of the jet airplane en- 
ables them to cover several cities in the same 
time train travel would have permitted only 
a single business call. The increased use 
of private automobiles affects hotel business 
as outlying motels receive increasing num- 
bers of guests. These are but a few of the 
ever-changing elements which influence and 
alter the life of a community. 

A city is not a dead thing. It is a living 
organism which grows, or decays and dies, 
depending upon the foresight of its admin- 
istrators. Only the other day, a prominent 
engineer told me that it was simply impos- 
sible to forecast specific results more than 
five years into the future; and yet, capital 
investment requirements are such that any 
well-organized city administration is forced 
to anticipate at least 30 years ahead if that 
city is to have an ample supply of water, of 
highways, parks, telephones, electric power 
and the other necessities of urban life. 

We must force ourselves to realize that 
acceleration of progress has itself accelerated. 
Ten years today accomplishes far more than 
100 years yesterday, and even the wildest 
forecasts all too often fall far short of the 
anticipated goal, Surely, you say, it cannot 
be true—although it is—that in 1910 an 
editorial in the Sctentific American stated 
unequivocally that “to affirm that the air- 
plane is going to revolutionize the future 
is to be guilty of the wildest exaggeration.” 
The chances are that many of our senior and 
wise citizens of that time solemnly nodded 
their heads in agreement. 

Such attitudes of acceptance of the past 
can be tolerated no longer in these rapidly 
changing times. We are surrounded with 
great advances in techniques and applica- 
tions of vibrant and progressive industries. 
Of these, perhaps the mammoth transpor- 
tation industry provides the best example of 
both progress and debilitation. On one 
hand, the air transport segment is in the 
forefront of aggressive development and 
growth. It continually moves ahead, intro- 
ducing still more modern equipment on top 
of already modern equipment. The jet air- 
craft alone has made the most significant 
contribution of any method of transporta- 
tion yet evolved. It has reduced the size of 
the world; it has enabled peoples of all na- 
tions to become acquainted with other people 
throughout the globe; it has enabled broader 
exchanges of ideas and understanding which 
some day will lead to peace on earth; fares 
have been-lowered, making it possible for 
multitudes to travel. And, we have seen 
only the beginning. The supersonic trans- 
port is just around the corner. Giant pas- 
senger airplanes are already on order. Prog- 
ress in this industry seems never to stop. 

On the other hand, the struggling. but 
nonetheless, deteriorating railroad situation 
speaks for itself. And, highway construc- 
tion is simply unable to keep abreast of the 
avalanche of cars which overwhelms nearly 
every paved road. The near-breakdown of 
transportation naturally concentrates itself 
in and around population centers and New 
York provides a case in point. 

Our problems of commuting, of cross- 
town traffic, of congested highways and tun- 
nels, are well-known to each of us. The 
forecast for twenty years hence indicates a 
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gain in population in this region of about 
30 percent for which provisions must be 
planned now. Experiments are being made 
on high-speed rail transportation and the 
thousands upon thousands of miles of high- 
ways and throughways continue to grow. 
Transportation for the commuter and the 
air passenger from outlying airports and 
neighboring communities to central areas 
constitutes a major problem which demands 
solution. Countless methods for solving 
these problems have been dreamed about but 
few, if any, have materalized. The mono- 
rail is suggested. Faster and automated sub- 
Ways are proposed. Combination buses on 
subway tracks have been designed. Pneu- 
matic tubes have been devised. 

But, it must be borne In mind that unless 
public mass transportation comes into much 
more general use, the feed-in of more cars 
into New York City will only increase the 
congestion of surface traffic which already 
is stretched to the breaking point. This 
clearly casts doubt on the fundamental de- 
sirability of new vehicular tunnels and 
bridges. It is probable they will not speed 
traffic; they may only impede it. Perhaps 
some of this traffic is unnecessary. Al- 
though 85,000 out-of-towners drive to their 
work in New York dally, for the most part 
with only one person in a car, it is equally 
discouraging to realize that 135,000 New York 
City residents also drive to work in Man- 
hattan. 

Our city planners must consider all meth- 
ods of transportation, no matter how exotic 
they may sound at the moment. The rapid 
transit system must be greatly expanded and 
improved to provide mass transportation 
throughout the growing metropolitan region. 
Indeed this may well be the most important 
single objective for prompt and continuing 
action. The degree of success obtained 
would be a lasting monument to any city 
administration. 

The waterways can help with hydrofolls 
and hovercraft. Airways, intracity as well as 
inter-city, must be developed and exploited. 
To make our city accessible, more attractive 
to those coming to it or going from it as 
travelers, tourists, or as businessmen, every 
available means of transportation must be 
fully utilized. 

Although New York City may be losing 
some basic manufacturing industries, it has 
become the service center of the world, as 
well as the cultural center of the United 
States. Manhattan alone has become a focal 
point of common-interest centers, as people 
gravitate to others sharing similar interests. 
Madison Avenue is a universal phrase to 
describe a concentrated advertising locale. 
The West Thirty-fifth Street area is known as 
the Garment Center. Wall Street is the 
financial center of the world. The corner 
of Forty-fifth Street and the Avenues of the 
Americas is the diamond center of the na- 
tion. As our city grows and expands, other 


specialized centers will develop, building our 


economy and attracting other enterprises— 
just as long as the vital blood stream of 
transportation continues to flow strongly and 
steadily. 

More and more people will come to New 
York—but only if they can find some efficient 
way of getting to where they want to go. 
They will be flying from all fifty states, as 
well as from the four points of the world's 
compass. Because of the low unit cost of 
operating, the new 500 passenger jumbo jet 
will generate mass air transportation hereto- 
fore unknown. This means that a substan- 
tial proportion of the 80 percent of all Amer- 
icans who have yet to fly will now find it 
economical. Because of this, our industry 
is confident that the many seats of these 
giant new aircraft will be filled. A single 
one of these huge jets will carry 200,000 
passengers across the Atlantic in a year— 
the transport equivalent of four surface 
vessels the size of the Queen Mary steaming 
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for one year. The question is: Is New York 
City ready for them? How are these great 
numbers of people going to get into the city? 
Where are they going to live and eat and 
carry on their daily activities? 

Today's jet transport flies the Atlantic in 
some 62 hours. If one assumes only an 
hour spent in London getting to the airport 
plus only a second hour in transit between 
Kennedy Airport and midtown Manhattan, 
we find about 25 percent of the total elapsed 
time spent on the ground. Furthermore, 
the 1970's will see the supersonic transport 
in operation, It will fy London to New York 
in 214 hours, but the ground time will, at 
best, remain the same—two hours. Its 
passengers will spend 44 percent of their 
total elapsed time on ground transportation. 
Obviously, this will be unacceptable. With 
this potential mass of air travelers descend- 
ing upon the city in about five years, it 
behooves New York City to move fast. 
Planning and philosophy are not enough. 
Action is mandatory—now. 

Against this background, the use of air 
space warrants attention. The large 150 
mile-per-hour, 25-passenger helicopters now 
fiying every half hour between midtown 
Manhattan and Kennedy Airport and be- 
tween La Guardia, Kennedy, and Newark 
Airports and Wall Street are showing the 
Way. 

The present hellcopter operation between 
midtown Manhattan and Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport is unique. There is nothing 
like it any other place in the world. The 
scheduled time is less than ten minutes as 
contrasted with up to an hour or more by 
surface, depending upon the time of day. 
Beginning operations on December 22, 1965, 
just ten months ago, this common carrier 
service has already flown more than 132,000 
passengers. The uniqueness lies in the fact 
that it delivers passengers from an outlaying 
airport in minimum time to a principal city 
center, the Pan Am Building in midtown 
Manhattan. Here is the focal point for three 
subway lines, two railroads, and vast taxi- 
cab fleets. The Pan Am Building heliport 
lies in the heartland of a population equiva- 
lent to that of Denver, The area contains 
within easy walking distance some forty ho- 
tels and thousands of business offices—large 
and small, 

The immediate acceptance of this service 
exceeded everyone's expectations. Business- 
men use this service over and over. The 
publicity surrounding the rooftop heliport 
created tremendous interest and cognizance 
of the entire New York Airways interborough 
operation. It has been the subject of fea- 
ture stories, magazine articles, television and 
radio shows around the world. Although 
predominantly business and professional 
men, the passengers are from all walks of 
life. Their time is valuable. They come 
from every state in the union and so far from 
more than forty other nations. They are 
men and women who are responsible for 
bringing commerce and many thousands of 
jobs to New York City. Chiefs of state, cor- 
porate officers, Justices of the Supreme Court, 
all have been carried. But, more impor- 
tantly, this service has been good for the 
City. The City’s endorsement and approval 
have been recognized as responsible leader- 
ship and progress of the highest order. 

The increased utilization of air space to 
bring passengers and cargo directly and 
quickly into the various city centers can 
have a substantial effect on relieving the 
frustrating surface traffic congestion. Alr- 
craft with a capability of vertical flight al- 
ready have demonstrated their potential. 
These vehicles go “up and over,” speeding 
travelers to their destinations. Larger, 
faster, improved helicopters carrying upwards 
of 70 passengers, are in prospect. Their pro- 
totypes are now flying in Viet Nam on com- 
bat missions, doing rescue work, and moving 
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heavy equipment and materials from ship- 
to-shore and to critical positions under fire. 

The Pan Am Building heliport is the first 
transportation terminal to take full advan- 
tage of the air space around it, of the high- 
ways in the sky, and of aircraft capable of 
vertical flight. But this is just the begin- 
ning. The United States government has 
sponsored a study of 500 mile-per-hour verti- 
cal takeoff and landing aircraft which will 
operate from midtown areas, To be success- 
ful, these aircraft will have to be economical- 
ly competitive. These flying machines will 
carry close to 100 passengers and, with high 
horizontal speed and ability to land in city 
centers, will provide travelers with a short- 
ened elapsed point-to-point travel time al- 
most beyond present comprehension, On 
routes, such as that between New York and 
Washington or Boston, such 4 machine would 
be equivalent to an airplane flying at 1,000 
miles per hour but dependent on slow ground 
transport at each end. Midtown Philadel- 
phia would lie within twenty minutes of 
New York City. The terminals for these air- 
craft will not require large and costly ac- 
cumulations of real estate; they can easily 
be tmposed on structures and at locations 
useful for other purposes and will be self- 
sustaining economically. Their income will 
also be derived from functions other than 
those normally associated with a transporta- 
tion teminal. Such a facility already exists 
on the Pan Am Building, Similar structures 
will be erected in Brooklyn, Queens, the 
Bronx, and on Staten Island, as business 
demands require. 

Just two weeks ago, Mayor Lindsay, in the 
interests of our expanding economy, an- 
nounced plans for the city’s frst major all- 
purpose terminal for aircraft with vertical 
flight performance. In addition to handling 
large volumes of connecting long-haul and 
short-haul airline pasesnger traffic, it has 
been announced that this facility will also 
function as a parking place and garage for 
some 2,000 automobiles and as a collection 
and distribution point for substantial quan- 
titles of cargo and freight as well as United 
States mail, 


As New York continues its transition into 
a service type city, more new jobs will be 
generated, more office space required, more 
hotel space and added restaurant capacity— 
and faster, improved transportation facilities 
to and from and within the entire metropol- 
itan area will be essential. Courageous plan- 
ning and action are needed now to meet this 
mounting necessity and to keep our city mov- 
ing forward and continuing in its position as 
capital of the world. 

If we in the City of New York do not pre- 
pare ourselves aggressively and intelligently, 
our leadership can easily go to some other 
city. After all, ships that move in the air 
do not require large protected harbors or 
rivers. They merely require man-made 
landing areas, Other cities can, and will, 
make themselves attractive and accessible. 
They will do so in order to persuade busi- 
nesses and people to come to them. We must 
not be smug and self-satisfied. We must not 
let this happen. 

I do not for one moment believe that the 
flying machine will eliminate any other type 
of short-haul transportation. I believe that 
each type has its place in the transporta- 
tion scheme and each can serve its purpose. 
I do believe, however, that the era of ver- 
tical flight with its ability to land passengers 
in midtown has arrived, 

I am sure we all recognize the stake each 
of us has in the prosperity and welfare of the 
Greater New York area and, I believe, you 
will agree with me that this depends in large 
measure on the quick development of a total 
transportation system which will meet the 
rapidly growing and urgent needs of this 
great City. 
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Tribute to the Late Martin G. Hyltin, 
Texas Rural Electrification Pioneer 


. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Texas lost one of its leading pioneers in 
the field of rural electrification with the 
death recently of Martin G. Hyitin of 
Austin, Tex., who was the manager for 
23 years of two of the largest such rural 
electric systems in the world. 

Martin Hyltin was not only an ingeni- 
dus manager of rural electric coopera- 
tives, but he was also a longtime and 

ted friend of mine. His death at the 
age of 66 was a personal loss to me, as 
Well as to the many other friends he had 
Made during a lifetime of dedicated serv- 
ice in central Texas. 
career with Texas electrical sys- 
tems began in 1926, but began to reach 
National proportions in 1942 when he be- 
Came general manager of the Pedernales 
Electric Cooperative at Johnson City and 
the Lower Colorado River Electric Co- 
operative at Giddings. ‘The latter sys- 
tem is now known as the Bluebonnet 
Electric Cooperative. 

Mr. Hyltin built these two systems up 
to a capital investment of $25 million 

fore his retirement in 1965 and saw 
them expand to serve 32,000 members, 
including the LBJ Ranch, owned by 
President Johnson at Johnson City, Tex. 

His ingenuity was often demonstrated. 
Once, during the early years when ma- 
terials were in short supply during 
World War II, Mr. Hyltin managed to 
Install powerlines for an airbase in 
San Marcos, Tex., by utilizing barbed 
wire removed from the area around the 
airbase site and stringing it along scrap 
Poles and railroad pilings. 

He also served as a director of Texas 
Electric Cooperatives, Inc., during his 
Career and following his retirement in 
October 1965, Mr. Hyltin acted as a con- 
sultant through a company which he 
Organized called Electrical Power Opera- 
tions, Inc., until his untimely death on 

mber 27, 1966. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix to 
the Recor articles about this outstand- 

Texan from the Austin American, the 
Austin Statesman and the San Antonio 

Press. 

There being no objection, the articles 
Were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Austin (Ter) American, Dec. 28, 
1968] 


Evecraican Systems Pioneer Dies HERE 
Martin G, Hyltin, a Central Texas pioneer 
in rural electrification who served as man- 
Of two of the largest rural electric sys- 
in the world died Tuesday. He was 66. 
meneral will be Thursday at 10 a.m. at First 
ethħodist Church under direction of Hyltin- 

or Funeral Home. 

Hyltin’s carer dates back to 1926 when he 
employed as a trainee by Texas Power 


district manager, 
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In 1938, his friend, Max Starcke, was 
named tions manager for Lower 
Colorado River Authority and Hyltin went 
to work with him. In 1942, he became gen- 
eral manager of two rural electric systems 
which bought their power from LCRA, Peder- 
nales Electric Cooperative at Johnson City 
and Lower Colorado River Electric Coopera- 
tive (now Bluebonnet Electric Cooperative) 
at Giddings. 

He took on management of the two co- 
operatives at the time of severe shortage of 
materials due to World War II. 

“When the war ended there were more than 
11,000 applicants clamoring for electric 
service,” he once said of those hectic early 
years. “A Congressman of the 10th District 
named Lyndon B. Johnson put forth every 
effort to help us serve these folks, but we 
still had to resort to all kinds of ingenuity.” 

One example of this ingenuity was the 
building of lines to serve a proposed air base 
in San Marcos. Barbed wire removed from 
the area around the site was atrung on poles 
made of railroad pilings and scrap two-by- 
fours, and the air base got its electricity. 

Before his retirement as manager in 
October, 1965, Hyltin built the two rural elec- 
tric systems up to a capital investment of 
approximately $25-million, and the two sys- 
tems were serving 32,000 members, including 
the LBJ Ranch, on more then 12,000 miles 
of line. 

Hyltin also served as a director of Texas 
Electric Cooperatives, Inc., state-wide organi- 
zation of the rural electrics, and served on a 
number of committees for this organization. 

When he retired, he continued to act as a 
consultant through the company he organ- 
ized, Electrical Power Operations, Inc., with 
offices in the Perry-Brooks Buliding. 

He is survived by his widow; a son, Tommy 
Hyltin, Dallas; a daughter, Mrs. Nell Mays, 
Tulia; and two grandchildren, 

From the San Antonio (Tex.) Express, Dec. 
28, 1966] 


Plox xu rs Execraic Co-ops Dres 


AusTin.—Martin G. Hyltin, a Central Tex- 
as pioneer in bringing electricity to thou- 
sands of rural Texans, died Tuesday in 
Austin. 

Hyltin, 66, came up with ingenious ways 
to expand the rural electrification system 
during the hard-pressed war years. And 
after the war he had so many requests for 
service that the two cooperatives he man- 
aged until last year served 32,000 persons 
including President Johnson and the LBJ 
Ranch. 

Hyltin took over management of the two 
rural electric systems in 1942. They were 
the Pedernales Electric Cooperative in John- 
son City and the Lower Colorado River Co- 
operative (now the Bluebonnet Electric Co- 
operative) at Giddings. 

He solved a crisis of short materials to hook 
up the new San Marcos AFB during World 
War II by using barbed wire strung from 
poles fashioned from railroad pilings and 
scrap pieces of 2x45. 

After the war, 11,000 persons clamored for 
service from his cooperatives. When he re- 
tired in October, 1935. the cooperatives 
owned 12,000 miles of line and counted $25 
million worth of business. He organized the 
Electric Power Operations, Inc., of Austin 
during his career and was its consultant 
when he died, 

Survivors include his wife, a son and a 
daughter. Funeral services will be Thurs- 
day in Austin’s First Methodist Church. 
[From the Austin (Tex.) Statesman, Jan. 

16, 1966] 
MARTIN HYLTIN Retiges as ELECTRIC COOP 
Cuter 


Martin G. Hyitin. a pioneer in rural elec- 
trification, has retired as general manager of 
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two of the largest rural electric systems in 
the world. 

A dedicated man who once ordered his 
crews to construct power lines from pilings, 
two-by-fours, and barbed wire when no other 
material was available and 11,000 applicants 
were requesting electricity, Hyltin retired 
after 23 years with both Pedernales Electric 
Cooperative and Bluebonnet Electric Cooper- 
ative. Pedernales Electric serves the LBJ 
Ranch. 

After completing his education in 1926 he 
worked for one of the major electric utilitles 
until 1938 when his life-long friend, Max 
Starcke, was named operations manager for 
Lower Colorado River Authority. Hyltin be- 
came associated with that organization. In 
1942 Hyltin received the additional responsi- 
bility of managing two rural electric systems 
affiliated with LCRA: Pedernales and Lower 
Colorado River Electric (now Bluebonnet) 
Cooperatives. This was during World War II 
when construction of power lines was almost 
halted, 

It was at this time that Hyltin supervised 
installation of power lines for an air base 
in San Marcos. Barbed wire removed from 
the area around the site was strung along 
scrap poles and railroad pilings and the base 
got its electricity. 

Although Hyltin has retired from active 
service with the two cooperatives he will 
continue to utilize his experience in elec- 
trical operations as a consultant through a 
company he has organized, Electrical Power 
Operations, Inc., at 1215 Perry-Brooks Build- 
ing in Austin. He and Mrs. Hyltin will con- 
tinue to make their home at 3303 Perry Lane 
in Austin. 


The Cost of Bad Air 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, air pollu- 
tion is one of the gravest problems facing 
the cities of this Nation. The people of 
our major cities are literally choking to 
death on foul air. The Federal Govern- 
ment has finally begun to take action. 
At the present time, in New York City, 
the U.S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare is conducting an air 
pollution abatement conference under. 
the Clean Air Act of 1963 as the first step 
toward Federal enforcement. I testified 
at that conference and urged that the 
Federal Government use all the power 
available to it to set standards and then 
strictly enforce them. The health haz- 
ard of air pollution will be well docu- 
mented at the New York conference. 
What has not received much attention 
is the tremendous financial cost to this 
Nation of air pollution. 

Manhattan East, a leading commu- 
nity newspaper in New York City, has 
published two articles which clearly out- 
line the staggering cost of air pollution. 
The articles ably written by Anthea Lahr 
should be read by all of us, as air pol- 
lution affects all of us. The first article, 
published on December 22, follows: 
[From Manhattan East, Dec. 22 and 29, 1966] 

THe Cost or Bap Am 
(By Anthea Lahr) 

“As soon as I had escaped the heavy air of 

Rome & the stench of its smoky chimneys, 
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which when stirred poured forth whatever 
pestilent vapours & soot they enclosed, I 
felt a change in my disposition.” 


Seneca’s words, written 2,000 years ago,- 


might have been said by any modern city 
doctor to a patient suffering from a respira- 
tory disease. In 1966, city dwellers are even 
more plagued and irritated by noxious air 
than were the Ancient Romans. The scien- 
tific discoveries man has made since Seneca’s 
time have not alleviated, but aggravated the 
condition of the air. 

Americans stationed in Japan after World 
War II were found to be suffering from what 
was dubbed “Yokohama asthma,” and the 
only cure was an early removal from the 
fetid atmosphere of Yokohama. Thousands 
of Los Angeleans have been told to leave that 
area for the sake of their health. 

Los Angeles, like Rome, is surrounded by 
hills, which trap the fumes and soot, to make 
it a potential smog booby trap to people 
especially suceptible to the dangers of air 
pollution. The sheltered topography of Los 
Angeles, which snares the auto fumes in its 
hollow, forms a melting pot for the polluted 
air as it is warmed up by the sunlight and 
turned into photochemical smog, an even 
more deadly mixture. 

Four hundred years before Seneca, Hip- 
pocrdtes had written: 

“When a man comes to a city, to which he 
is a stranger, he ought to consider its situa- 
tion, how it lies as to the rising of the sun.” 

Luckily, New York City is a cluster of 
islands surrounded by sea on three sides. If 
it had been a city nestling in a ring of hills, 
it would be uninhabitable. The volume of 
polluted air over New York City is much 
greater than over Los Angeles, but there are 
sea breezes and violent weather conditions 
which disperse the four air. But New York- 
ers still have a great problem with their air; 
the breezes which blow away the smoke and 
soot either bring polluted air from New Jer- 
sey or carry New York’s polluted air to the 
countryside. A sudden change in the 
weather may cause the alr to remain stag- 
nant, or an Inversion may trap the pollut- 
ants below the ceiling of warm air. This is 
when the problem becomes serious, when 
the harmful constituents of the air are felt 
to be harmful, and when the Statistics begin 
to show the dangers of polluted air. 

But the problem of air pollution is a con- 
tinual plague, which does not generate ex- 
citement, action, or alarm unless the effects 
of air pollution can be seen and felt. In 
reality, however, the effects of air pollution 
correspond to the visibility of an iceberg. 

Air pollution means poor visibility, not 
only on the roads, but in the air. Some 15- 
20 airplane crashes a year are caused by poor 
visibility, and the number of delays is un- 
countable. Delays not only mean hardship 
for the transients at the airport where the 
weather conditions are bad, but the delays 
grow in geometric progression, until the ef- 
fect of a delay in New York, because of smog, 
will be felt in San Francisco, Tokyo, and 
Hong Kong. Many road accidents are caused 
by poor visibility, but how many accidents 
are caused through the irritability and poor 
judgment of a man suffering from the irritat- 
ing and fatiguing effects of constant exposure 
to polluted air? 

Air pollution, according to the Mayor's 
Task Force, means a bill of $500,000,000 for 
New Yorkers who have to pay for extra clean- 
ing (air pollution doubles home cleaning and 
clothes cleaning bills), extra car washes and 
extra coats of paint, as well as a great toll 
in esthetic cost. Cleanliness is a condition 
which most civilized beings value for its own 
sake, and this continual losing battle against 
cleanliness, which housewives must face in 
New York City, contributes a great cost in 
morale. 

Air pollution means a large amount of pres- 
tige lost and money wasted for the City of 
New York as a community. Industries are 
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discouraged from building and operating in 
cities because operating costs are raised in 
polluted air. 

Industry all over the country must develop 
expensive, corrosion-resistant materials that 
will survive in the bad air. At the moment, 
gold is a frequently used material, for, just 
as gold was highly prized by the Ancients as 
a metal which remained shiny, it is now 
valuable as a metal which will stay untar- 
nished in polluted air. If silver could replace 
gold in this capacity, there would be a saving 
of $14,800,000, 

Because air pollution corrodes industrial 
equipment, and more expensive materials and 
extra processes have to be employed to com- 
bat the aerial threats, research becomes 
retarded, and plants and transmission lines 
have to be over-designed. The electronics 
industry is especially affected, as electronic 
equipment can provide no more reliability 
than the points of electric contact within it. 
Thus, multiple contact points have to be 
installed to increase reliability and bigger 
equipment is needed. This also retards 
miniaturization, which, in a contracting 
world and In a space age where minute 
instruments are required, is vital. 

An architect, building in a polluted en- 
vironment, is faced with two alternatives, 
both unnecessarily expensive: Corrosion- 
resistant material for all parts exposed to 
the air, or a coating, like paint, which must 
be renewed and maintained. 

So, although powerful industrial lobbies 
try to sell Congressmen on the economic ad- 
vantages of an air pollution status quo, air 
pollution is a very high price to pay for 
urban industrial prosperity. A family of 
four in a city can pay up to $800 a year extra 
because of air pollution, a toll of $65 for 
every man, woman and child in the United 
States. 

Alr pollution costs $11,000,000,000 in prop- 
erty damage alone, and valuable buildings 
and works of art are disintegrating. Sulphur 
and its oxides are particularly harmful to 
limestone and marble. James Noble of the 
Metropolitan Museum has said: “It is point- 
less to collect outstanding works of art, if 
they are going to deteriorate so badly as to 
be virtually worthless.” 

The economic burden of air pollution is 
largely hidden in indirect expenses: employee 
absenteeism; lower property values (living on 
“the wrong side of the tracks“ meant the 
side with air pollution from the engines): 
cleaning of grimy buildings; cleaning of 
clothes and household interiors; deteriora- 
tion of buildings and works of art; air filtra- 
tion requirements and crop losses. A sizeable 
proportion of the population's wealth must 
be devoted to “living with” a problem created 
by ourselves, instead of being invested in 
more creative and socially desirable ends. 
“A substantial effort toward preventing air 
pollution can be made at a fraction of the 
cost resulting from the effects of the pollu- 
tion“! — (Blueprint for Cleaner Air—Council 
of the City of New York). 

“Besides this acrimonious Soote produces 
another sad effect, by rendering the people 
obnorious to Inflammations, and comes (in 
time) to ulcerate the Lungs, which is mis- 
chief so incurable that it carries away multi- 
tudes by languishing and Deep Consump- 
tions, as the Bills of Mortality do Weekly 
inform us.“ 

Although John Evelyn, writing in the mid- 
die of the 17th century, did not have the 
benefits of modern medical research and 
statistics, many modern doctors would agree 
with him. 

While it is uncertain which particular 
mixtures of air correspond to a specific dis- 
ease, polluted air is known to be harmful to 
health. This was most dramatically empha- 
sized by the disasters in Belgium (1930), 
where 60 people died as a result of air pol- 
lution; Donora, Pennsylvania (1948) where 
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17 people died; and London, England (1952), 
where 4,000 people died. 

It has been possible to accept 40,000 auto 
deaths a year as the price of quick trans- 
portation; but how many deaths do we have 
to pay for a civilization that depends on 
turning wheels, manufactured temperature 
and chemical reactions? A modern metro- 
politan center is a gross alteration of nature, 
and this process means that it will take somé 
human sacrifices to alert modern cities to the 
limitations of the air around them. 

The menace to public health is far more 
serious than polio and smallpox, but it 18 
also far less visible. One out of every four 
American men shows signs of having pul- 
monary emphysema, a painful and fatal dis- 
ease, which is severely aggravated by breath- 
ing polluted air. There has been great 
difficulty in ascertaining the relationship 
between cigarette smoking and lung cancer, 
and this is largely due to the subtle nature 
of air pollution. Surveys have shown that 
breathing New York City’s air does the samé 
harm as smoking nine cigarettes a day, and 
is definitely a contributory cause of lung 
cancer, 

It has been proved that high levels of aif 
pollution can be dangerous and even fatal, 
but lower levels of concentration continued 
for extended periods of time also cause and 
aggravate illness and accelerate death, 

Air pollutants act synergistically—any sin- 
gle factor may not tip the balance between 
health and disease, life and death, but all of 
them together can cause a striking increase 
in the disease and death rates of the popu” 
lation. There is little doubt that living in 
London for a long time increases the risk of 
dying from a respiratory disease, particularly 
chronic bronchitis. 

Sulphur is one of the most harmful in- 
gredients of the air. The sulphur contained 
in coal and low-grade oll turns into sulphur 
dioxide when the fuel is burned, then changes 
to sulphur trioxide or clings to soot and ash 
and penetrates the lungs. Sulphurous fumes 
from Mount Vesuvius killed many Pompeians, 
Sodom & Gomorrah were destroyed by sul- 
phurous brimstone, and now sulphurous air 
pollution constitutes a long-range threat for 
millions of Americans. 

“The relations between the air in a town 
and in its streets and that found in the open 
country may be compared to the relationship 
between grossly contaminated filthy water 
and its clear, lucid counterpart.” 

Maimonides was right in thinking that alr 
pollution is just one aspect of the whole city 
environment. It is impossible to separate 
impure air from impure water. A hundred 
years ago, the world made a great effort to get 
clean drinking water. It seemed unnecessary 
to some, impossible to others, but it was 
done. Now the world needs clean air. 

New York creates 32,000,000 pounds of gar- 
bage per day, and getting rid of it, without 
polluting either air or water, is one of thé 
major problems of the 20th century. Live 
sewage can be seen floating in the East River 
on the Lower East Side, and there are oniy 
two ways to dispose of refuse—burn it oF 
bury it. Land on which dumps can be made 
is running out; these dumps are the homes 
of vermin and the source of underground 
fires; and the incomplete combustion of ref- 
use, a poor fuel material, causes severe all 
pollution. 

“Big industries are big polluters. They aré 
also big employers, big buyers and big politi- 
cal influences.”—James Quigley. 

The order of priority for control of air pol- 
lution nationally, based on the contribution 
of this source, is: 1) Motor Vehicles, 2) Gen- 
eration of Electricity, 3) Industry, 4) Space 
Heating, 5) Refuse Disposal. Of course, local 
situations demand local priorities worked out 
with local control officials regarding local in- 
terests, such as auto emission in Los Angeles, 
refuse and generation of electricity 
in New York, and manufacturing chemicals 
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in Wilmington, Delaware. Thus, apart from 
Tefuse disposal, and private, municipal and 

ess space heating, industry is the prime 
Polluter, and with their immense profits, 
huge influence and engineering akills, should 
be the leader in the field, not the reluctant 
follower., 

The steady industry pressure against alr 
Pollution control is probably not malevolence 
Or antisocial instinct, but the normal busi- 
Ness motivation to cut costs and raise profits. 
But the recalcitrance of the utility industries 
is odd—their profits are guaranteed by law 
And if costs go up, a rate increase is nearly 
Always granted (especially for air pollution 
Control measures) by the appropriate regula- 
tory agency. 


Living on Borrowed Resource Capital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
O. W. Bidwell, an outstanding agronomist 
at the Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Kansas State University, Man- 
hattan, has written an excellent article 
entitled “Living on Borrowed Resource 
Capital.” The article was published in 

September-October 1966 issue of the 
Journal of Soil and Water Conservation. 

Our Nation has been blessed with 

abundant natural resources, and I think 

of us realize that we must begin im- 
Mediately to preserve and protect our 
Breat natural resources for future 
generations. 

I commend the article to the attention 
Of the Senate and the country and ask 
Unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Livinc on Borrowep RESOURCE CAPITAL 


Standard of living has become the symbol 
human progress. It has become one of 
mankind's greatest obsessions, the dictator’s 
Justification for a 5-year plan, the interna- 
Onallst's basis for alding developing“ na- 
„and an important means of prevent- 
War, In 1949, Aldo Leopold wrote, Our 
er and better society is now like a hypo- 
driac, so obsessed with its economic 
Health as to have lost the capacity to remain 
®althy, The whole world is so greedy for 
ors bathtubs that it haa lost the stability 
fcessary to build them or even to turn off 
3 e tap. (He might have added, “or to be 
oncerned with the disposal of dirty water“ 
othing could be more salutary at this stage 
an a little healthy contempt for a plethora 
Material blessings.” 
America's standard of living Is largely one 
fortuitous circumstances, It is based on 
coincidental arrival of North America on 
international scene at a time when its 
natural resources were needed for the indus- 
ab revolution, plus the unusual American 
rs Ulty to exploit these resources and invent 
Painted machines to use them more easily and 
aay. Success is a result of our ability to 
dapt to a new, wild land and exploit the 
Products of {ts wilderness, 
The American ideology has been and still 
appears to be one of economic growth. 
ross national product is the gage of our 
deonomie health, irrespective of our popula- 
Pg or the size of our national debt. Yet, 
Sizable proportion of our gross national 


of 
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product may have come from exploitation of 
natural and human resources for quick profit. 
One presidential commission asserted faith 
in the principle.of growth because “it seems 
preferable to any opposite, which implies 
stagnation and decay.” 

Samuel Ordway, Jr. said that realization 
of the American dream is expansion and eco- 
nomic growth. Decreased working hours, in- 
creased industrial production, increased 
wages, and increased corporate profits and 
investment incomes are possible because our 
technology has found new and unimagined 
sources of materials, plus new methods of 
use and reuse. 

Our nation, however, is not a cornucopia, 
regardless of how vast its storehouse of raw 
materials maye have seemed to our fore- 
fathers. Already, depletion of the Mesabi 
range, contamination of our once-potable 
freshwater lakes and rivers, and depletion 
of groundwater resources in some of our 
western states make it emphatically clear 
that these resources have finite limits. By 
exploiting them, we are, in truth, living on 
resource capital. Similar illustrative cases 
could be made for the exploitation of other 
resources, such as soil, forests, wildlife, and 
air 


As we are able to enlighten people regard- 
ing our limited resources, controls will be 
established to curtail this pollution, exhaus- 
tion, and destruction. These controls may 
reduce our current increasing consumption 
of raw materials and the deterioration of 
our resource base. Success, however, will 
depend upon rigid control of the exploiting 
element in our free enterprise system that 
seeks to expand consumption for quick prof- 
its without concern for long-term conse- 
quences. Identifying and policing these 
individuals will be difficult. 

The dilemma we face is the maintenance 
of economic growth without appreciably 
diminishing resource capital. Until now, 
maintenance of natural resources has been 
less Important because we could substitute 
one resource for another that disappeared. 
What assurance do we have, however, that 
new resources will continue to turn up as 
old ones are exhausted? 

Leopold asserted that conservation was 
getting nowhere because it was incompatible 
with our Abrahamic concept of land. He 
opined that we abuse land because we regard 
it as a commodity belonging to us. “When 
we see land as a community to which we be- 
long.“ he said, we may begin to use it with 
love and respect.” He proposed “land ethic” 
which changed the role of Homo sapiens from 
conqueror of the land community to a mem- 
ber and citizen of it. Land ethic implied re- 
spect for fellow members of the community 
and the community as such. 

At this point in time we have arrived at 
the place predicted by the clairvoyant con- 
Servationists, such as Leopold, Vogt, Osborn, 
Ordway, and Bennett. Increased water short- 
ages, floods, and polluted air and water are 
beginning to impress our people and, in 
some cases, our legislators with the impor- 
tance of joining togther to live cooperatively 
in mutual comfort. < 

As increased population demands more 
fresh air, water, and pure food, it becomes 
more apparent each day that mankind no 
longer can afford the luxury of allowing a few 
individuals to exploit natural resources. We 
must work diligently for more and better 
cooperation among men and between man- 
kind and nature. Unless we dò this volun- 
tarlly, it will be necessary to impose strict 
government controls. No country Is so rich 
that it cam squander its resources for the 
benefit of a few at the expense of so many. 
Rather, steps must and will be taken to see 
that our resources are preserved for our- 
selves and posterity. for as the Soviet Acad- 
emicians I. P. Gerasimov and E. K. Fedorov 
have stated, “The natural resources of the 
world belong to mankind.” 

O. W. Bowe, 
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Spain Takes Up Major Defense Role for 
NATO 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the Record an article by Brig. 
Gen. James D. Hittle, U.S, Marine Corps, 
retired, which clearly makes a great deal 
of sense, 

For too long we have overlooked the 
vital importance of Spain in the defense 
of the free world. General Hittle's state- 
ment that the sooner Spain becomes a 
full-fledged partner in the Western Al- 
liance, the better it will be for all of the 
free world, is a sound conclusion, 

I urge all Members of the House to 
read this thought-provoking article, 
which follows: 

SUPPLANTS FRANCE—SPAIN Takes Ur MAJOR 
DEFENSE ROLE FOR NATO 

(By Brig. Gen. James D. Hittle, U.SM.C., 

retired, director of national security and 

foreign affairs, Veterans of Foreign Wars) 

MabRm.— Spain now has an indispensable 
role in the defense of Western Europe. This 
is the direct result of the French military 
withdrawal from the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

French President Charles de Gaulle's pull- 
out from NATO took more away from West- 
ern European defense than the numerical 
total of the French forces involved. With 


France out of the NATO defense structure, 


NATO lost its strategic depth of position on 
the continent. 

It is this loss of geographical depth that 
has hurt NATO's military capability eren 
more than the loss of French manpower. It 
was the hundreds of miles between the At- 
lantic and the German border that gave to 
NATO strategy the vitally necessary depth for 
orderly dispersal of logistic facilities. France 
also provided an operational rearward space 
to cushion the impact of a Communist attack 
from the east. 

Take, for instance, the matter of oll pipe- 
lines. Oil and gas supply is a major prob- 
lem of modern war. The amounts required 
by a force defending Europe against a Rus- 
sian armored drive would reach astronomie 
dally totals. i 

VAST PIPELINE NETWORK 


NATO planners foresaw this. The result 
was the construction of a vast network of oil 
pipelines and storage facilities extending 
through France from the Atlantic coast to 
the German border. 

Today, with De Gaulles pullout from 
NATO, the status of this huge pipeline sys- 
tem is, at least, doubtful. But it is certain 
that whatever arrangement might be nego- 
tiated for conditional use of the pipeline will 
not be as satisfactory from the standpoint 
of military requirements as what existed 
when France was a full participating partner 
in NATO. 

But the situation In the case of other 
supply and operational facilities is even 
worse. Our air units and supply and hospital 
facilities have their eviction notice. 

France, in terms of broad strategy, was a 
vast and vital base area for the defense of 
Western Europe. 


NEW SUPPLY LINE 

NATO forces in West Germany still have 
to have supplies. Making the best of a bad 
situation, NATO planners are now running 
the new supply line from Bremerhaven 
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southward through West Germany. At best 
it’s an expedient. It cannot, for good stra- 
tegic reasons, be considered a solution. Mil- 
itary history is full of examples of the dis- 
asters resulting from running a supply axis 
parallel to the operational front. And that's 
just what we are doing by positioning our 
supply system along the NATO side of the 
Iron Curtain. 

There is long-range peril in such an ar- 
rangement, But fortunately there is an an- 
swer to Europe’s need for defense in depth. 
That answer is Spain. 

With a land mass only slightly less than 
that of France, protected by the Pyrenees on 
the north and the seas on the other flanks, 
and inhabited by a brave people who were 
the first in the free world to beat back 
Communist aggression. Spain has what the 
defense of free Europe needs. 

The sooner Spain becomes a full-fledged 
partner in a Western aliance, the better it 
will be for all of the free world. 


Goy. Nelson A. Rockefeller’s Third 
Inaugural Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


j OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr, President, on Janu- 
ary 2, 1967, Governor Rockefeller, of New 
York, delivered a most moving address on 
his concept of a “just society” for all 
Americans. In this, his third inaugural 
address, the Governor poses new chal- 
lenges which are worthy of the Senate’s 
attention and I ask unanimous consent 
that Governor Rockefeller’s remarks be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Text OF THE THIRD INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY 
Gov. NELSON A. ROCKEFELLER, PREPARED FOR 
DELIVERY IN THE ASSEMBLY CHAMBER OF THE 
STATE CAPITOL, ALBANY, N.Y., JANUARY 2, 
1967 
Today it is my honor and my promise to 

to rededicate this Administration and myself 

to your service for the next four years. 

I know from experience the size of the 
challenges and the weight of the responsi- 
bilities of the office of Governor of New York 
State. 

I am well aware that no public official— 
any more than a private citizen—is or can be 
infallible. 

I have made mistakes. 

But one thing I can promise you isthat I 
shall always try to do my best for all the 
people. 

This is a time of unique opportunity for 
more complete realization of the people's 
rights, needs and aspirations—for shaping a 
future of ever-greater hope, progress and 
justice. 

In the light of ever-changing conditions 
and new challenges, we must continue to 
chart an imaginative course. 

At the same time continuing to exercise 
prudence and economy to assure that the 
course we set is sound and stays realistically 
within the resources of the people whom the 
State exists to serve. 

The signs of our turbulent times are clear. 

Huge and historic human problems are 
forged by rapidly-changing technology, shift- 
ing tides of migration, and drastically altered 
economic patterns, 
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These problems come in a vast variety— 
bad housing, racial discrimination, crime and 
narcotics, inadequate educational and cul- 
tural opportunities, polluted water and air, 
transport crises and urban disorder. 

The paradox is shocking and challenging. 

We face such problems on such a scale at a 
time of record prosperity, a time when em- 
ployment is the highest in our history, and 
a time when personal income has risen 42 per 
cent over the last eight years. 

These problems cannot be ignored. 

From the urgent tasks of strengthening 
law and order to the multiple problems of 
the individual and his environment, they 
must be the concern of each and every one 
of us—as individual citizens, as spiritual, 
civic, business, labor, and agricultural lead- 
ers, as well as those in local, state and fed- 
eral levels of government. 

Many of these problems thrust beyond the 
resources of private action alone or the juris- 
diction of local government alone. 

It is the peculiar genius of our American 
Federal system that it is capable of sum- 


moning and enlisting resources and initia- ~ 


tives from all sources of creativity in our 
society—and all levels of public authority 
for the single purpose of building a better 
life for all the people. 

Our experience here in New York State 
demonstrates that this federal system of ours 
really works—provided always that a state 
accepts its responsibility and provides lead- 
ership. 

The federal government collects two-thirds 
of all the public revenues. It therefore is 
in a position of great strength to play a 
crucial role in government action to deal 
with the people's problems. 

But more than 30 years of ever-expanding 
federal programs have proven that federal 
authority stands too distant from local con- 
ditions to allow efficient use of federal funds 
by formulas and procedures conceived in 
Washington. 

Moreover, and to an increasing degree in 
recent years and months, a multiplication of 
inadequately-financed domestic federal pro- 
grams has raised aspirations and aroused 
hopes of many citizens, only to produce grave 
disappointments. 

To criticize federal programs for failing 
to deliver on their promises, however, is not 
to disparage the high purposes inspiring 
many of these programs. 

The States cannot nor should they go it 
alone. 

We in New York State quite naturally seek 
and we deserve a full fair share of these 
federal funds. 

But we do want to see a dollar's worth of 
work done for every dollar spent. 

Our experience in New York shows plainly 
that federal bypassing of state leadership 
and ability to act as a guide and a catalyst 
is both wasteful and self-defeating. 

And it is creating an increasingly chaotic 
condition in the administration of these pro- 
grams at the local level of government. 

Our experience proves that the state has 
the financial strength and experience to mo- 
bilize the resources of all levels while re- 
maining close enough to the people to be 
Tesponsive to local needs. 

In fact, this has been proven over and 
over again by New York State’s experience 
in developing new programs which have 
spurred other states and the federal gov- 
ernment itself to needed action along sound 
lines, 

For example, our all-out program to clean 
up our lakes and rivers has finally led to 
federal action to support the states’ initia- 
tive against water pollution on a comparable 
scale across the nation. 

This was also true in our land acquisition 
and comprehensive development program in 
the field of conservation, parks and recre- 
ation—which has been followed by 20 states 
and the federal government. 
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In addition, our State’s enrichment of our 
cultural life and encouragement of the arts— 
with the founding and the work of the State 
Council on the Arts—has been followed by 
all the other states as well as the federal 
government. 

This kind of state initiative in meeting thé 
needs of the people along sound and imagina- 
tive lines has been traditional in New Yor’ 
State under both political parties. 

All such living proof of the capacity for 
creativity by State leadership offers, I believe. 
an eloquent argument for federal redistribu- 
tion to the states of a share of national reve- 
nues unencumbered by needless restrictions 
or bureaucratic regulation. 

The red tape and confusion surrounding 
many federal programs has brought further 
support to the idea of redistributing federal 
funds among the States. 

Only two weeks ago, the National Gov- 
ernors' Conference endorsed this proposal, 

I believe it is high time for the Congress 
to take at least a first step in providing unen- 
cumbered funds to the States—through §% 
procedure such as bloc grants or a partial 
refunding of federal income tax revenue 
in order to achieve more effective solutions 
of the people's problems under State and 
local leadership, 

But it is not just a question of money 
alone. 

New concepts, new approaches are essen* 
tial in these times of rapid change. 

In the past eight years, through our State 
programs and assistance to local government 
we have sought to provide the leadership for 
meeting the needs of the people function by 
function. 

In the next four years, the great challenge 
will be to relate these individual functional 
programs—both state and local—so we can 
develop a coordinated approach to maximize 
opportunity for the individual where he lives 
and works—whether in the rural areas, the 
suburban areas, or the big cities. 

This demands coordinated planning and 
effective integration of local, state and fed- 
eral government action with private initia 
tive and with the people of the communi 
ties themselves. 

Unless we do so, we will find ourselves 
choked by our own growth. | 

We must provide the leadership to cope 
with the challenge of rapid urbanization a 
the changed pattern of life in the sm 
towns and rural areas. 

We must preserve the best of the past and 
have the vision and faith to think imagina” 
tively in planning for the future. 

This is the heart of the federalist concept: 

—The democratic designing of future prog” 
ress by summoning all levels of government, 
and all sectors of society, to share in com” 
mon labor for the common good. 

From the federalist approach to our total 
environment should come broad concepts sot 
the future—a future to be attained throug? 
cooperation between individuals, the various 
groups of individuals in our society, and 
levels of government. 

It is to the realization of these concepts 
that I dedicate myself and my administras” 
tion for the next four years. 

Since state leadership is so all-important 
to the success of the federalist approach, 1# 
is vital to assure that it will also be fully et- 
fective leadership. 

This requires not only responsible, imagi” 
native individuals in government but im, 
portantly a structure and tools of state and 
local government attuned to contempora: 
problems. 

It also demands that we face the hard 
choices, the controversial issues, as well # 
the easy ones, 

Much can and must be done at the forth’ 
coming Legislative Session. 

Much can and must be done by the State 
Constitutional Convention which opens here 
in Albany on April 4th. 
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The Constitutional Convention is of his- 
toric importance. 

Its work will be vital to our peronal liber- 
es. opportunities, and well-being as citizens 
Of New York. 

And It could be as exciting and creative in 
ts own way as those nine months and two 
Weeks in 1776 and 1777 when members of the 
Fourth Provincial Congress drafted our 
State's first Constitution. 

The 3,000-word Constitution authored by 
these founding fathers set a pattern of gov- 
ernment which guided other state constitu- 
tions and the Federal Constitution itself in 

Uadelphia a decade later. 

Delegates to this 1967 Convention, subject 
to final approval of their work by the people 
as a whole, must cope with a document now 
Swollen to well over 50,000 words and 
amended repeatedly, at virtually every gen- 
eral election. 

They must decide how best to modernize 
und clarify the obsolete and contradictory 
language of the Constitution. 

They must make basic decisions on the 
Powers the State and local governments re- 
Quire to plan ahead and to meet today's 
Problems, 

They must determine how to remove re- 
Strictions where they may hobble vital state 
and local leadership. 

And they must do this without sacrificing 

necessary safeguards against abuses of these 
Public powers. 
y They must re-examine the qualifications 
or voting in New York State—including 
zuen questions as residence, literacy and 
Whether to lower the voting age to 18. 

The delegates must take a look at our con- 

Stitutional provisions affecting the concept of 
tion between church and state, espe- 
y in regard to use of public funds. 
le y must review the procedures for se- 
ting judges and the experience under re- 
Sent constitutional amendments relating to 
© structure of our court system. 

And they must consider both the threat 
Š personal liberties and the needs of law 
nforcement (in a period of rapidly rising 
Crime rates) which are involved in wire- 
tapping and eavesdropping, 

i The delegates must review the desires of 

than governmental units for expanded fiscal 
pendence. 

90 ey must weigh these desires against the 

zen sion and danger to the individual citi- 

n of uncontrolled, ever-increasing and 
Overlapping tax structures—and they must 
ata: relate these desires to the needs for 
i tewide fiscal stability, to help expand and 
drt new job-producing industries—not 

ve them beyond our borders. 
fete are but a few of the very difficult 

es that will be before the delegates to 
Convention. 

ma Potential impact of these and other 

Y Jor issues on the dally lives of all New 

ties underscore the major responsibill- 

charge e delegates must accept and dis- 


It 8 that: 
ee: this period of ever-mounting urban 
Problems affecting the daily lives and well- 
of millions. 
ship At a time when effective State leader- 
th P is vital to the solution or handling of 
ese problems. 
N. e 1967 Constitutional Convention of 
e York State can and should be a major 
Boy, ark in the history of effective self- 
I ment. 

t is urgent that the organization, re- 
“earch and staffing of the Convention be bi- 
partisan, professional and objective—though 
ert Freat issues themselves must quite prop- 

Y be hammered out on the anvil of debate. 

Of the many pitfalls to be avoided, the 
Most dangerous of all is public apathy. 
ue tthout an interested and articulate pub- 
unger? such Convention might in time be 
tic UY influenced by lobbyists seeking par- 
ar advantages or privileges. 
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It is of over-riding importance that the 
Convention express the aspirations and in- 
terests of all the people of New York State. 

To achieve this, we must have a free and 
open Convention and alert, vitally informed 
and concerned news media. 

Those in charge of the Convention must 
give the people every opportunity to be 
heard in advance of their ultimate decisions. 

And I urge you the people of this Empire 
State to take a most active interest in the 
forthcoming Constitutional Convention, 

— To study and judge the issues before 
they are decided; 

— And to make your voices clearly heard 
by your Convention delegates. 

I begin my third term as your Governor 


with gratitude...with pride... and 
with purpose. 

I feel pride in our State—its tradition and 
its people. 


We have shown the way of leadership to 
all others in our great Federal Union. 

We have shown that federalism works. 

We have shown that we—our State, our 
Union, our beloved country—have not grown 
too old still to be pioneers. 

For on all frontiers of our life, we know 
that we pay highest honor to our past by 
the boldest challenging of our future. 

And I sense purpose—high p be- 
cause 1 have full faith in our capacity for 
creativity ...our common resolve with 
God's help to bulld together the dream of 
free men of all ages: A Just Society. 

This is the dream of a society where: 

Government is courageous, 

Power is benign, 

Learning ls abundant, 

Prosperity is general, 

Order is serene, 

Law is honored, 

Compassion is practised, 

And brotherhood is lived. 

It is our splendid task to make this society 
no dream at all—but the world for our 
children to live in. 


Two School Systems in Every School 
District 


SPEECH 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 10—opening day—I reintro- 
duced a bill which I had offered in 
the 89th Congress, under which 2 per- 
cent of the Federal income tax collected 
from the several States would be re- 
turned to them under a formula which 
endeavors to take into consideration 
their respective need; such moneys, 
however, to be earmarked for the gen- 
eral support of educational programs in 
those States at the elementary and sec- 
ondary educational level. 

My selection of this bill as the first 
legislative proposal I am submitting to 
this Congress is indicative of the high 
priority which I assign to this area of 
concern. As one who did not vote for 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965, I have felt it incumbent 
upon me to search for and suggest an 
acceptable alternative to the benefits 
provided under that program for I am 
well aware of the need to find some 
method for supplementing State and lo- 
cal governmental efforts to finance the 
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„ cost of education at this 
evel. 

Last year, in an effort to ascertain how 
the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act was being implemented in my 
area, I addressed a rather extensive in- 
quiry concerning it to all the school dis- 
trict superintendants in my congres- 
sional district and received back a 
wealth of information commenting upon 
the good points, and the bad, experi- 
enced to date with this program which 
is, of course, doing some good but which 
is also creating a number of administra- 
tive problems, as well as questions con- 
cerning basic policy. 

This inquiry on my part did not pro- 
duce, as might be expected, any sort of 
unanimous opinion but it, along with 
such supplementary information as I 
have since picked up at firsthand, did 
show that there was a consensus of sorts 
developing among school administrators 
in my area in favor of some sort of Fed- 
eral tax-sharing plan—of which there 
are an infinite number of varieties—as 
representing what might, in the long run, 
be, a preferable approach to aid to edu- 
cation at this level than that embodied 
in the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act. 

Perhaps my own feelings that such an 
approach should be reconsidered by Con- 
gress have been best summed up in a 
letter from a high school principal in my 
district which I received only on Monday 
of this week. It was this letter, as much 
as anything else, that helped me make 
up my mind that this bill was the one I 
first wished to submit to this new 
Congress. 

I would like to share the thoughts of 
that high school principal with my col- 
leagues, Mr. Speaker, even though I do 
not have his authority to use his letter 
in this fashion. He signed off his letter 
with the phrase, “Your Concerned Edu- 
cational Practitioner,” and I shall only 
identify him in that fashion, but the 
pertinent parts of his letter to me, which 
I now set forth under leave to include 
extraneous material, were as follows: 

I am so moved by the issues at stake that 
I wish to communicate these views further to 
you with the proviso that you clearly under- 
stand—these are my personal views and that 
they do not reflect in any way the official 
view of my school or school district on this 
subject. 

It is my considered opinion that Federal 
Aid in its present form is a wasteful hodge- 
podge of legislation (NDEA-Voc. Ed, Act— 
ESEA—Impacted Areas—Manpower and Re- 
training—EOA—and so on and so on). This 
maze of Federal legislation has led to sev- 
eral cant problems in education and 
for the society as a whole. 

1. Confusion and bureaucratic red tape is 
the hallmark of these many laws. The pre- 
text of evaluation via state and national 
tests along with required records simply re- 
duces the evaluation of aid results to a sta- 
tistical configuration rather than to a 
human configuration which is so greatly 
needed. : 

2. The segmentation of education into 
little packages called “projects” to meet the 
requirements of individual and 
aid laws often move our schools completely 
counter to their overall goal of a unified and 
balanced educational program sufficiently 
diverse to meet the needs of almost all 
pupils. It is my fervent hope that the com- 
mon or comprehensive school ideal is not 
dead in America. 
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The trend of separate accounting, record 
keeping, organization, and evaluation has in 
effect created a false schism between “regu- 
lar” and “federal” programs in the schools. 
In effect, we have two school systems in every 
school district making use of federally-aided 
projects and it is most difficult if not im- 
possible to properly coordinate the two sys- 
tems. 

3. There is a fundamental threat to the 
very concept of publicly supported, publicly 
controlled education in the common interest. 
As these federal programs erode or eradicate 
the constitutional provisions of “Separation 
of Church and State” they inevitably en- 
courage the growth of private schools for 
private interests at the expense of public 
schools for the common good. How can we 
struggle for “integrated” schools on the one 
hand and private“ schools (publicly sup- 
ported) on the other? As the old Indian 
used to say, “White man speak with forked 
tongue.” 

4. Federal Aid has brought into being 
staggering commercial competition and 
pressure which bears down directly upon the 
schools. We are hardest hit by the drain on 
qualified teaching personnel as teachers move 
into VISTA, Peace Corps, Government posi- 
tions related to education, Year Institutes 
made attractive by liberal stipends, and in- 
dustrial positions with firms who find an ever 
increasing percentage of their annual busi- 
ness is with schools due to natural growth 
and the millions of Federal dollars allotted 
education. In short, the industrial-school 
relationships have become Big Business” 
and “Big Business” is having an ever in- 
creasing (though sometimes subtle) voice in 
the shaping of education itself in America. 
This is not necessarily bad when private 
business purpose coincides with the primary 
purpose of education in a democracy—but 
this is not always or even frequently the 
case. 

In short, we are attacking social and eco- 
nomic ills in our society through education 
(this is perfectly legitimate) but we are 
doing it in such a way as to doom the ef- 
fort to failure and, even more, to shake 
the very foundation of our unified, local- 
ly controlled public schools. 

Let me say that I am in full support 
of the concept of Federal Aid to Public 
Education but only in terms of a general 
grant-in-aid to the several states for lo- 
cal distribution on a per-capita basis along 
lines of a national minimum support level 
for each pupil in attendance at public 
schools. I am irrevocably opposed to the 
kind of hodge-podge, wasteful, and schis- 
matic aid we have been getting. If the 
trend is not reversed, I believe our educa- 
tional system is in for some real trauma 
perhaps calamity—five or ten years hence, 

Your concerned educational 
practitioner. 


Mr. Speaker, I am well aware of the 
fact that others have expressed or will 
be expressing interest in the so-called 
tax-sharing approach as a substitute for 
some of the new Federal grant-in-aid 
programs recently enacted by Congress 
whether for educational or other pur- 
poses, and that there will be other leg- 
islative proposals—perhaps better 
ones—introduced along these lines. 

My sponsorship of this bill should not 
be taken to indicate that I am wedded 
to its provisions, for I am not. How- 
ever, I hope it will be taken as evidence 
of the fact that I believe, as I have 
often stated, that there are few other 
domestic concerns which should involve 
our early and earnest attention than 
that of seeking still better methods for 
helping to finance education at the lo- 
cal level than that embodied in the Ele- 
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mentary and Secondary Education Act, 
if such methods indeed exist, and of my 
hope that this subject will be assigned 
the paramount role which I feel it should 
command in the early days of this, the 
90th Congress. 


Resolution on the Soviet Russian 


Imperialism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include the following resolutions adopted 
at the 12th Conference of the Asian Peo- 
ples’ Anti-Communist League—APACL— 
held in Seoul, Korea, November 8, 1966: 

RESOLUTION ON THE SOVIET-RUSSIAN 
IMPERIALISM 


(Submitted by ABN; adopted at the 12th 
Conference of APACL in Seoul Korea, No- 
vember 8, 1966) 

Whereas, the national independence of all 
peoples of the world is an integral part of 
the progress of mankind, and 

Whereas, the emancipation of peoples in 
Western dependencies into nation-states, 
done often with assistance from their former 
colonial masters, makes the spontaneous 
realization of the idea of nation-states more 
evident, and 

Whereas, the independent nation-states 
decidedly furthers the development of orig- 
inal national cultures, thus enriching a cul- 
tural diversity of mankind, and 

Whereas, regardless of their size, wealth, 
race or religion, the nation-states, as equal 
and sovereign, are the best safeguard of peace, 
justice and international ‘security; because, 
unlike the multinational empire, they have 
no means by which to exploit the material 
and technical resources as well as manpower 
of other subjugated peoples for the purpose 
of perfecting and stockpiling their arma- 
ments and furthering their expansion, and 

Whereas, the exercise of human rights, 
unlimited creative expression, freedom of re- 
ligion, social justice, self-determination of 
social and political systems, and the foster- 
ing of traditional cultural values, is possible 
only in an independent democratic nation- 
state within its ethnographic boundaries, and 

Whereas, the Russian empire—regardiless 
of its ideological basis—is opposed to the 
progress of mankind and the integral realiza- 
tion of human rights of nations and indi- 
viduals and becomes a most dangerous threat 
to freedom-loving mankind, because the 
possession of the resources of an empire al- 
lows it to accumulate massive means of de- 
struction, and 

Whereas, the idea of national liberation 
and struggle for human right is the Achilles’ 
heel of the Russian Communist empire: 

Now, therefore, the 12th Conference of 
the APACL, in the spirit of resolutions ap- 
proved at previous Conferences of the APACL, 
resolves: 

1. (a) to support the dissolution of the 
Soviet Russian colonial empire into inde- 
pendent democratic nation-states, whose 
territories would be determined by ethno- 
graphic boundaries, and the destruction of 
the Communist system in all its forms; 

(b) to advocate the dissolution of all 
forcibly constructed state organisms in 
Europe into nation-states; 

(e) to support the reunification into free 
nation-states of all forcibly divided nations 
in Europe and Asia; 
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2. to support the national liberation revo- 
lutions of the subjugated peoples in the 
Russian Communist empire as a means to Its 
liquidation and as a possible alternative to 
a nuclear war, and to call upon the govern- 
ments of the Free World to give whole- 
hearted active support to such an action; 

3. to convince the Free World of the 
necessity to concentrate its attention on the 
principal enemies—Moscow and Peking—as 
a precondition of victory in the civil and 
peripheral wars instigated by these two 
powers and as the eventual means of pre- 
venting such wars in the future; 

4. to advocate the concept of a united 
front of the Free World with the subjugated 
nations, directed simultaneously against both 
tyrannies—Moscow and Peking—and to op- 
pose any alliance with one tyranny against 
the other, because similar practices in the 
past led to the victory of the tyranny; 

5. tocondemn Russian colonialism and im- 
perialism in countries subjugated by Moscow 
and to call upon the UN, to take the strong- 
est measures in accordance with the de- 
colonization resolution, No. 1514 (XV), 
against the USSR and its satellites because 
of the continuous violation of human rights 
of individuals and nations; to condemn the 
extermination practices of Moscow in all 
subjugated countries; to condemn Russifi- 
cation, persecutions, imprisonments and 
sentencing of cultural workers—authors, sel- 
entists, artists and students, for their desire 
of creative freedom; to protest against and 
condemn the plan already under way of 
forced deportation and resettlement in Si- 
beria and Kazakhstan of one and a half 
million young adults from the subjugated 
countries in order to weaken the revolution- 
ary struggle of the subjugated peoples 
against their oppressors in their native lands. 

6. The 12th APACL Conference expresses 
its solidarity with the heroic struggle of the 
Hungarian people who ten years ago rose in 
arms against their Russian oppressors; it 
condemins the Soviet Russian aggression 
against the freedom-loving Hungarian nation 
and all other subjugated nations of Eastern 
Europe and Asia; it calls upon the Free World 
to support the liberation struggle of all sub- 
jugated peoples in their striving for freedom 
and independence. 

Seconded by: 

Senator Fethi Tevetogla (Turkey). 

Admiral Carlos Penna Botto (Brazil). 

Prof. J, Kitaoka (Japan), 

Dr. Vibul Thamavit (Thailand). 

Mr. Rama Swarup (India). 

Dr, Nguyen-Tien-Hy (Vietnam). 

Dr. Arvo Horm (Baltic Committee Sweden). 

Hon. Dato Hussein Bin Mohd. Noordin 
(Malaysia). 

Mr. Z. B. Ahmad (Malaysia). 

Mr. Alexander Olechnik (Byelorussia). 

Prof. Lev Dobriansky (NCNC) USA. 

Mr. Philibert Luyeye (Congo). 

Hon. John Okwanyo (Kenya). 

Dr. M. Brelvi (Pakistan). 

Mr, Nicolas Mihanovich Guerrero (Ar- 
gentina). 

Mr. Shakeeb Amawi (Saudi Arabia). 

Prof. Dr. Th. Oberländer (Germany). 

Mrs. Suzanne Labin (CIGP). 

Hon, Ole Bjérn Kraft (Denmark). 

Hon, Sergie Fernandez Larrain (Chile). 

Mrs. C. Errazuriz de Fenandez (Chile). 

Hon. Ivan Matteo Lombardo (Italy). 


— 


RESOLUTION ON PERSECUTION AND RUSSIFICA- 
TION OF YOUTH By SOVIET-RUSSIAN REGIME 


(Submitted by the Ukrainian Youth Associ- 
ation in the United States of America and 
Canada to the Youth Conference; sup- 
ported by Mr. Valentine S. Perera of Ceylon 
and Mr, Anil Norendra of India. Adopted 
at the 12th Conference of APACL in Seoul 
Korea, November 8, 1966) 

Considering that: the Soviet Russian re- 
gime in Ukraine and in other captive na- 
tions is out a policy of intensified 
de-nationalization and Russification of 
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Ukrainian youth, utilizing for this purpose 
the entire educational network of kinder- 
Fartens, schools, universities, and youth orga- 
nizations; that ` 
No efforts and methods are spared by the 
Russian rulers to indoctrinate the youth of 
the captive nations with ideas of materialism 
and godlessness in order to turn them into 
& tool of Russian imperialism, which destroys 
all moral and humanitarian values; that 
In spite of all efforts and terror, young 
nians and others who grew up under 
the most difficult conditions of Soviet Rus- 
Occupation find courage and ways to 
Combat the Russian practice of colonial ex- 
Ploitation and oppression in captive coun- 
tries, displaying in a dignified manner a high 
degree of national consciousness; that there 
laa community of interests in the efforts of 
the captive nations and the countries 
Of the Free World to preserve their cultural 
Identity and national sovereignty, especially 
in the light of the destruction brought about 
the recent “cultural revolution“ in Com- 
Munist China and Communist aggression in 
Vietnam; 


We, the 12th Conference of the APACL 
do hereby Resolve: 

1. to support the aspirations of all cap- 
tive nations to reestablish their independ- 
ence and sovereignty as the only way to 
insure a free development of their religious 
and cultural life as well as economic and 
Political potentialities; 

2. to urge the nations of the Free World 
to adopt the policy of liberation wars de- 

to bring about the dismemberment of 
the Soviet Russian empire Into separate, sov- 
freign and independent national states, and 
the downfall of other Communist regimes 
Without resort to nuclear warfare and di- 
Tect involvement of major powers; 

3. to appeal to the nations of the Free 

World to join us in protest against recent 

„ trials, and convictions of seventy 
Ukrainian writers, students, and intellectuals 
by the Soviet Russians in Ukraine for their 
expression and spirited defence of Ukrainian 
aspirations to cultural and political inde- 

mce and for uncovering the colonial 
Status of Ukraine; 

4. to urge people of goodwill everywhere 
to use every means available to them to end 
Persecution in Ukraine and other captive 
nations and to demand the release of these 
Already arrested or sentenced. 


RESOLUTION ON EXTENDING IMMEDIATE HELP 
TO THe NATIONS ENSLAVED BY RUSSIAN 
COLONIALISM 

(Proposed by Byelorussian Liberation Front: 
adopted at the 12th Conference of APACL 
in Seoul, Korea, on November 8, 1966) 
Whereas, the Free World believes in the 

ple of self-determination and inde- 
nce for all nations and is engaged in a 

Mortal struggle against Communist tyrants 

in order to uphold and defend the said prin- 

tiple of freedom, and 
ereas, contrary to the International 

R nts and resolutions on Colonialism, 
ssia maintains its Empire under the guise 

Of the Soviet Union and enslaves many na- 
us both in Europe and Asia, such as Latvia, 

Taran, Turkestan, Georgia, Byelorussia, 
thuania, Estonia, Armenia and others, and 
Whereas, the Russians maintain their 

Propaganda that the said nations are “free 

and independent”, and 
Whereas, in reality these nations are noth- 

ing more than colonies of Russia, and are be- 
ing Systematically destroyed by the oppres- 
and the process of national destruction 
Russification is continuing unabated at 

t, and 
91)’ hereas, Byelorussia alone lost more than 


% 
8 o 


many 
Ukraine, Lithuania, eto., lost large percentage 
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of their population due to deportations, etc. 
and 

Whereas, no country or nation can indefi- 
nitely endure such a methodical and sys- 
tematic destruction of its national life as 
practised by the Russian colonialists, and 

Whereas due to the said genocide the very 
existence and survival of the subjugated 
nations is in danger, 

Therefore, the 12th Conference of APACL, 
being an organization composed of many 
nations which themselves in the past have 
experienced national persecution and op- 
pression, fully appreciate the very grave 
position of enslaved nations by Russia, and 
in pursuance of the accepted international 
principles of freedom, resolyes to adopt the 
following measures: 

1. Make a concentrated diplomatic offen- 
sive by member-nations at all levels, par- 
ticularly at the international conferences, 
condemning the practised genocide and, us- 
ing United Nations’ resolution on OColonial- 
ism as well as other Charters of Freedom as 
a basis, demand: 

(a) Immediate halt of the national perse- 
cution and Russification in the subjugated 
countries. 

(b) The right to send an international 
commission to check and verify the true 
position on the spot. 

(c) The right to hold free elections under 
international supervision with a view of 
early liberation of the enslaved nations. 
RESOLUTION How To SUPPORT CAPTIVE Na- 

TIONS AND PEOPLES IN THEIR STRUGGLE To 

REGAIN THEIR NATIONAL INDEPENDENCE AND 

FREEDOM 


(Submitted by ABN; adopted at the 12th 
Conference of APACL in Seoul, Korea, 
November 8, 1966) 


(a) On the 50th anniversary of the birth of 
the greatest contemporary slave-empire, to 
publish a “White book“ on the nature, goals, 
and methods of the Russian-Communist 
colonial empire, which keeps scores of na- 
tions imprisoned, and on the continuous 
struggle of these imprisoned nations to re- 
gain independence and freedom. 

(b) In 1967, each member-nation of APACL 
should dedicate “a week in honour of 50 
years of liberation struggle” of the nations 
enslaved within the Soviet Union, in its 
capital and in other major cities. An exhibi- 
tion on this liberation struggle, lectures by 
prominent Ukrainian, Byelorussian, Turkes- 
tanian, Georgian, and other freedom-fighters, 
seminars, rallies by members of APACL in 
support of their liberation struggle, press 
and radio interviews with prominent leaders 
of the liberation movements, etc. should be 
a part of this week. The ABN should be 
asked to organize a travelling group on behalf 
of the peoples subjugated by Russian Com- 
munists for 50 years. 

(c) On the occasion of such a week, APACL 
members should be requested to establish 
“an international liberation fund” for the 
nations held captive by Communist Russian 
imperialists for 50 years. 

(d) Hold a seminar in each member- 
country (at Universities and special insti- 
tutes) on the history of Communist-Russian 
subjugation of nations in the Soviet Union 
and on the struggle of these nations to re- 
establish national independent states. 

(e) In March, 1967, in the national press 
of each member-country of APACL, publish 
articles on the occasion of the 50th anniver- 
sary of the downfall of the Tsarist Russian 
empire and the outbreak of national revolu- 
tions of the enslaved peoples. In October- 
November, 1967, similar articles should appear 
on the occasion of the 50th anniversary of 
the rise of the new Russian-Communist 
slave-empire. 

() Translate and publish in various Asian 
anguages the works of Vasyl Symonenko, 
who died in 1963, having been persecuted by 
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Russian colonialists, and is probably the 
greatest contemporary poet of Ukraine, and 
of the other non-Russian enslaved nations, 
he pictured perfectly the whole slave system 
in all its phases existing now in the Soviet 
Union. 


Fairplay for Hanoi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, our 
prized satirist, Arthur Hoppe, is’ still 
writing his column, and the following 
one was published in the San Francisco 
Chronicle on Wednesday, December 28: 

FAIRPLAY FOR HANOI 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Formation of the Fair Play for North Viet- 
nam Committee has been announced by The 
Rev. Homer T. Pettibone, D.D.S. 

“As evidence mounts that our planes, ac- 
cidentally or not, have been bombing civil- 
ians in Hanol," Dr. Pettibone gravely told 
a televised press conference, “our Committee 
demands that the U.S. government yield to 
the dictates of fair play.” 

“We assume, Doctor,” said a reporter with 
& yawn, “that your Committee is calling for 
an immediate end to the bombing of de- 
fenseless civilians?" 

Oh, no,” said Dr. Pettibone aghast. “A 
spirit of fair play merely requires that we 
declare war on them first.” 

Several reporters who had jotted “left- 
wing dove“ in their notebooks scratched that 
out to write in “right-wing hawk.“ 

“The Fair Play for North Vietnam Com- 
mittee wants us to declare war on North 
Vietnam?” asked a reporter. 

“Fair play is fair play,” said Dr. Pettibone, 
nodding. “The rules of war are perfectly 
clear: You may bomb anyone you wish, as 
long as you have declared war on him. But 
to go around dropping bombs on people you 
are not at war with is sneaky, infamous and 
downright unfair.“ Remember, he added 
with a frown, Pearl Harbor?” 

Practically speaking, inquired a reporter, 
how did The Fair Play Committee plan to 
achieve its idealistic goal? 

“Well,” said Dr. Pettibone esthusiastically, 
"as a first step all we have to do is select one 
Congressman to stand up and propose that 
we declare war on North Vietnam.” 

Which one had the Committee chose? 

“Oddly enough,” he sald, scratching his 
ear lobe, we've run into a little trouble find- 
ing one. The doves understandably show 
little interest in declaring war on the 
grounds there’s enough shooting already.” 

What about the hawks? 

“Well, they support the President. And 
while they agree that it is the function of 
Congress to declare war, they don’t wish to 
function unless the President tells them to.” 

And the President is against declaring 
war? 

“He's against Congress declaring it. You 
see, this would require a spirited debate in 
Congress. And the President feels that a de- 
bate at this time on whether or not to de- 
clare war would seriously interfere with the 
war effort.” 

Dr. Pettibone squared his shoulders. “But 
we of The Fair Play for North Vietnam Com- 
mittee aren't giving up. Surely, out of our 
nearly 600 Congressmen there must be one 
willing to suggest—or perhaps even just drop 
a vague hint—that maybe we ought to de- 
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clare war on these people we have so long 
been at war with. Pair play will prevail!” 

At this point, the reportérs scratched out 
“right-wing hawk,” wrote in some kind of 
nut“ and the press conference ended. 


Radio Station, KMAN, Manhattan, Kans., 
Winner of National Conservation Award 
in Communications 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, the National 
Wildlife Federation has called my atten- 
tion to the selection of radio station 
KMAN, Manhattan, Kans., as the winner 
of the federation’s National Conserva- 
tion Award in Communications in the 
second annual conservation achievement 
program. 

This is significant recognition to 
KMAN, its manager, Lowell Jack, and 
his staff for the outstanding service ren- 
dered to Kansas and visitors to the great 
State. I hasten to add my congratula- 
tions. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the news release of the National 
Wildlife Federation announcing the 
award in the Recorp so that my col- 
leagues will know about this special 
honor to a Kansas institution. The re- 
lease follows: 

Kansas RADIO STATION NAMED WINNER OF 
NATIONAL AWARD 

WaSHINGToN, D.C.—Radio station KMAN, 
Manhattan, Kansas, was named today as 
winner of the “National Conservation Award 
in Communications” in the second annual 
Conservation Achievement Program con- 
ducted by the National Wildlife Federation 
under a financial grant from the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation. 

Managed by Lowell Jack, the station was 
cited for its efforts in developing interest in 
outdoor activities, encouraging proper use of 
recreational facilities at Tuttle Creek Reser- 
voir, and service to non-resident anglers and 
campers. Included in its outdoor and con- 
servation programs are semi-hourly reports 
on Tuttle Creek Lake weather conditions, 
semi-weekly reports from the Kansas For- 
estry, Fish and Game Commission, weekly 
programs produced by the Kansas State Uni- 
versity Extension Service, reports from the 
Riley County Fish and Game Association, 
and weekly state fishing and reservoir re- 
ports. The station also helped establish an 
outdoor church service in the main camp- 
grounds at Tuttle Creek Reservoir, maintains 
a “locator service” to contact persons needed 
in an emergency, and annually conducts a 
fishing clinic. The station also has carried 
on extensive boating and firearms safety cam- 


Palgns. 

Selected by an impartial review board of 
professional conservationists, the Kansas 
radio station will receive the national award 
during the President's Conservation Achieve- 
ment Program to be held the evening of Jan- 
uary 24. 1967 in the Presidential Ballroom of 
the Statler-Hilton Hotel here. The award 
consists of a unique whooping crane statuette 
symbolic of America’s endangered wildlife 
plus a grant of $1,000. 

In selecting Radio Station KMAN for na- 
tional recognition, the review board and 
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judges considered all individuals or organiza- 
tions named in 1966 by state affiliates of the 
National Wildlife Federation as recipients of 
“State Conservation Communicator of the 
Year” awards. The station was named in the 
state program conducted by the Kansas Wid- 
life Federation. 

More than 600 guests have been Invited to 
attend the second annual President's Con- 
servation Achievement Program, including 
members of Congress, Governors, Cabinet 
officers, officials of Federal and state govern- 
ment agencies, and national leaders of citizen 
conservation organizations. 


The Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of December 1, the Save the 
Dunes Council of Gary, Ind., gave a vic- 
tory banquet celebrating the passage of 
the Indiana Dunes National Park legisla- 
tion by the Congress in the last session. 
It was a successful affair and attended by 
a great number of people who diligently 
worked in behalf of the successful pas- 
sage of this legislation to preserve the 
beautiful Indiana Dunes area for future 
generations. 

Allen T. Edmunds, chief of the Office 
of Resource Planning from the National 
Park Service of the Department of In- 
terior delivered the main address of the 
evening. I am submitting excerpts from 
the speech he delivered on this occasion: 
THE INDIANA DUNES NaTIONAL LAKESHORE— 

SAVE THE DUNES COUNCIL ANNUAL MEETING, 

MARQUETTE PARK, Gary, IND, 

(Remarks by Allen T. Edmunds, chief, Office 
of Resource Planning, Philadelphia Plan- 
ning and Service Center, National Park 
Service, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

It is a real pleasure to be here this evening 
and share with you the accomplishments of 
your organization over this past year. It 
is with no small pride that you can point 
to the passage by Congress of the Indiana 
Dunes National Lakeshore Act as a result of 
your consistent and persistent efforts over 
& great number of years and against most 
unusual opposition. There have been others 
who have helped in reaching this success, it 
is true, but it is this group which has never 
faltered or fatled to press the issue at all 
times to its eventful conclusion. 

The Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore is 
not a large area by Alaskan or Texan stand- 
ards. It is interlaced with railroads and 
highways, and is squeezed in between multi- 
million dollar industries. But it has quality 
and charm that need to be preserved and 
enjoyed by great numbers of the nation's 
people, 

A friend of mine related a story of his 
admiration for a certain man who was most 
brilliant in his depth of thought and scintil- 
lating in his expressions of these thoughts. 
He asked his friend where he got his ideas 
and from whom did he receive this great 
inspiration. The man invited him to his 
home one evening and took him into his 
garden. “Here,” he said “is where I work 
and do my thinking.” “But,” my friend re- 
marked, this is only a small plot of land 
scarcely 20 feet long by 5 feet wide, how 
can such a small area provide you with these 
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remarkable ideas.” “Ah yes,” replied his 
friend, but it reaches to the sky.“ He had 
perspective—and this I claim is what you 
people have had, lo these many years. You 
looked beyond the handicaps of this area and 
saw the true value of what remained, and 
what is would mean to our nation, This 
Act was a victory for conservation. If this 
struggle had been lost, conservation would 
have suffered a severe blow, not only in In- 
diana, but across the nation. 

One of America’s famous preachers Is Dr. 
George Arthur Buttrick, for many years pas- 
tor of Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York City. His father was a British 
Methodist preacher. One. of George But- 
trick’s childhood recollections is that his 
father, regardless of the weather, used to 
walk 7 miles every Sunday to fill his preach- 
ing engagements. Why did he walk? One 
reason was that in that horse-and-buggy 
era, he had no horse. He could have taken 
a train. Why didn't he? Because he had 
strict scruples against riding a train, or any 
other commercial conveyance, on Sunday. 
He had the attitude toward Sunday that 
orthodox Jews have toward their Sabbath. 
His son's comment on this conduct is inter- 
esting. Dr. Buttrick once observed about it, 
“It may have been silly, but it wasn't 
flabby.” 

We'd agree with that judgment—most of 
us. There is “muscle tone” in such action— 
intestinal fortitude and spinal spunk. The 
Los Angeles Dodgers’ great pitcher, Sandy 
Koufax, had some of this when he an- 
nounced before the 1965 world series that he 
would not be available to pitch on the high 
holy days of his faith. Persons who are not 
flabby have a deep conviction that there is 
a right way to live, and with God's help they 
Intend to live that way. We don't have to 
be over-scrupulous about petty pious things 
to be strong inwardly. But we do have to 
believe that there is a difference between 
ways of acting and feeling and thinking. 
One way is not as good as another. This, I 
believe, to be true about your Council. It 
is not flabby—its membership does have deep 
convictions about what is the right thing to 
do regardless of what this may mean to each 
one personally. 

Two years ago I had the distinct pleasure 
of visiting, with Mrs. Edmunds, many of 
Japan's national parks as a representative 
of our National Park Service, and with rep- 
resentatives of the Japanese Government. I 
cannot fully express to you how greatly we 
were impressed at the sight of thousands 
and thousands of school children visiting 
their national parks, climbing mountains, 
peering into volcanoes, studying, photograph- 
ing and sketching scenic views, native flow- 
ers and the wonders of nature. They were 
completely enthralled at what they were 
seeing, and they weren't afraid to climb, walk, 
run, or quietly observe these things either. 
We in this country have a great deal to learn 
from the Japanese in the methods used to 
awaken such interests in our young people. 
I believe your organization is one that can 
play a big part in this—and none too soon. 

We have a great deal of work to do—you 
and I—in the next few months. The first 
hard-fought battle has been won. Not ev- 
eryone, however, is in total agreement with 
what has been done and we will be facing 
many obstacles in establishing the National 
Lakeshore. But I have no doubts that your 
Council will be just as helpful in the prog- 
ress of establishing this area as you were in 
its authorization. 

I would like to close, before the question 
period, by telling you one more story which, 
I believe, illustrates the points I have been 
striving to make. A preacher in a Scotch 
village went into the home of one of his 
members who had boldly declared that he 
could find God on the Sabbath day as well 
in his garden or in the fields as he could by 
attending the services in the village church. 
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The minister sat in silence with his friend 
before the open fireplace: The man knew 
that the preacher had come to take him to 
task for his boastful spirit, The preacher 
knew that he was expected to give a de- 
served rebuke. Yet both remained silent. 
At last the preacher arose from the chair 
and went to the fireplace. Taking the tongs, 
he lifted a single coal from the embers and 
Placed it alone upon the hearth. He waited 
in silence as it quickly burned into a black 
ash while the fire in the fireplace continued 
to burn brightly. Then he quietly went back 
to his place. “You need not say a word,” 
said the man of the house; “I understand 
what you mean. I cannot live alone. Next 
Sunday I'll be in my place at the church.” 

So it is with your organization and with 
mine. We cannot live alone—but together 
we can do much to improve life for all 
People. 


Tribute to Dr. William G. Studer, of 
Atlanta, Ga. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr, President, it is 
with a great deal of pleasure that I take 
Note today of the outstanding accom- 
Plishments and ministry of Dr. William 
G. Studer, of Atlanta, who on January 
8 observed his 35th anniversary as an 
Ordained Baptist minister. In these 35 
years, Dr. Studer has not missed preach- 
ing from his pulpit a single Sunday. 

There appeared in the January 7 edi- 
tion of the Atlanta, Ga., Journal an ar- 
ticle about Dr. Studer and I ask unani- 
Mous consent that it be printed in the 
appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REVEREND STUDER TO Manx His 35TH ANNI- 
VERSARY 

Dr. William G. Studer, who will observe 
his 35th anniversary as an ordained Baptist 
minister on Sunday, has not missed preach- 
ing on Sunday during this long period of 
Service. 

Ordained to the ministry when he was 
20, the Rey. Dr. Studer has held four pastor- 
ates and has been minister of the Sharon 
Baptist Church for the past 18 years. 

A native of Chattanooga, the Rev. Dr. 
Studer holds five earned academic degrees 
and has preached in every state in the United 
States except Alaska and Hawaii. 

As a full-time pastor, he averages more 
than 400 pastoral calls a year. He also 
Serves as chairman of the mathematics de- 
Partment to Therrell High School and con- 
ducts a weekly education program for the 
ard Army's Military Affiliate Radio System 
(MARS). 

Since 1934, the Rev. Dr. Studer has con- 
ducted a weekly radio broadcast, 

He has served as chaplain of the Georgia 
Senate and House a number of times and 
former Gov. Herman Talmadge gave him 
the rank of brigadier general in recognition 
of his outstanding achievement as a minis- 
ter and educator. 

He has held many denominational offices 
and educational offices. 
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Adam Is of Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I insert in the Recorp the 
following editorial entitled Adam Is of 
Age,” which appeared in the Oklahoma 
Eagle, January 5, 1967: 

Anam Is or AGE 


. Congressman Adam Clayton Powell is mak- 
ing headlines again and in these recent years 
they are not the favorable kind of headlines. 
Some months back he made bold type copy 
on a European cruise in the company of 
several ladies, who by implication, were not 
exactly taken along because of their unusual 
efficiency in the matter of government. 

Even more recently he created a stir by 
his endorsement of the Black Power move- 
ment and by the newspaper announcement 
that he planned to call a “Black Power Con- 
ference”. He broke with the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, discounted Martin Luther King, 
called for Sargent Shriver’s resignation and 
in general has raised “old Ned“ since the 
death of John F. Kennedy. 

As pastor of Abyssiaian Baptist Church, 
Adam Clayton Powell has always dared to 
live dangerously. He courted and married 
Hazel Scott straight out of the night clubs, 
divorced her and married again, broke the 
bonds of matrimony again and wedded the 
Cuban lady with whom he is now reported 
to be estranged. 

He used the power of his office as chairman 
of the powerful’ Educational Committee to 
whip many hungry colleagues into line in 
Congress. He has refused to answer the sum- 
mons of the courts or to pay a judgement 
handed down in favor of a woman he had 
called a “bag woman". At this writing he 
has yet to appear before the investigating 
committes of the congress. 

You've got ta admit that Adam sure lives 
dangerously. At the time for the challenge 
of his right to be seated approaches, there 
are partisan groups cropping up around the 
country to take up his cause. The standard 
cry is that Powell is being attacked because 
he is a Negro, and white men are anxious to 
oust him because he is a Negro. 

There are groups too, that think that Pow- 
ell should not be dealt with unless all other 
congressmen are investigated. 

For our part we do not “buy” either of 
these positions. Undoubtedly there are those 
in congress who would like to see Powell out 
because he is a Negro, but the reason that 
puts him in the spot where his position can 
be threatened is not because he Is a Negro 
but rather because of his indiscretions. 

Likewise, we cannot go along with the argu- 
ment that every Congressman ought to be 
investigated because Powell is investigated. 
Powell, not the other congressmen, is the one 
on trial. 

We point out here that Powell has dared to 
live dangerously and what's happening to 
him now is the price he has to pay for liy- 
ing so. 

Tt is our thinking that in this age when our 
aim is to think of men on the basis of their 
merit, we ought to want an Investigation of 
any public official if there is occasion for 
doubt, and when that investigation is 
launched, let the chips fall where they may. 

And really, in Powell's case, there seems to 
be little call for our defense. In the first 
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place, Powell has not asked for it, and in the 
second place, up to now, he's been able to 
speak for himself. 

We say, Adam is of age: He dared to get 
involved, let him speak for himself and get 
himself out! 


Portugal’s African Provinces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, reliable re- 
porting on the troubled issues of present 
day Africa tends to be scarce, the main 
reason being perhaps that public atten- 
tion is drawn primarily to Vietnam where 
the struggle is more dramatic and our 
national interest more immediate. Yet 
the latent turmoil and existing conflicts 
in the African continent south of the 
Sahara are potentially as explosive. 
Therefore it is of the greatest importance 
far us to understand the nature of the 
confrontation of political forces in the 
sensitive parts of that continent, and 
what they may signify. 

The magazine, the Reporter, in its issue 
of December 29, 1966, includes a very 
well-balanced article by the British jour- 
nalist, George Martelli, entitled Portu- 
gal's African Provinces,” which casts a 
great deal of light over the present situ- 
ation in those territories, as well as on 
the roles of the Congo—Kinshassa—and 
Rhodesia. 

The article is as follows: 

PORTUGAL'S AFRICAN PROVINCES 
(By George Martelli) 

When rebellion broke out in Angola in 
1961, it was widely believed that the days 
of the Portuguese in Africa were numbered. 
They had been there for nearly five hundred 
years, and it was high time, so many people 
thought, for them to get out, all the more 
so since all the other main colonial powers— 
Britain, France, and Belgium—had either 
relinquished their overseas possessions or 
were in the process of doing so. But after 
five years of fighting, and in spite of every 
outside pressure, Portugal's determination 
to remain in Africa is as strong as ever and 
its immediate prospects there brighter 
rather than darker. 

To this unexpected result several factors 
have contributed: the failure of African 
guerrillas against disciplined troops, the 
loyalty—or apathy—of the bulk of the Af- 
rican population, the lack of unity among 
the various liberation movements, the lack 
of effective support from other African coun- 
tries, divided as they are and beset by in- 
ternal difficulties, and the disillusionment of 
the West with the results of independence. 

Independence, in many cases, has led not 
to a flowering of democracy but to the estab- 
lishment, sometimes after civil or tribal war, 
of one-party states or of personal or military 
dictatorships, the stifling of all opposition, 
economic stagnation or worse, and increas- 
ing dependence on foreign aid. By contrast 
the Portuguese territories—outside the areas 
of guerrilla warfare—present a picture of 
relative economic and social progress. 

Furthermore, events in Africa have con- 
vinced some western strategists that the ejec- 
tion of the Portuguese from Africa would be 
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a victory not so much for liberal ideas as for 
the Communists in the cold war. Among the 
rebel leaders in Angola, Mozambique, and 
Portuguese Guinea are men who have been 
trained in subversion in Algeria, Czechoslo- 
vakia, or China, and their arms come from 
the same sources. There are training camps 
in Guinea, the Brazzaville Congo, and Tan- 
zania. It is not very likely that the Portu- 
guese territories, if ever they gained their in- 
dependence, would be allowed to remain un- 
der western influence, Much more probably 
they would become bases for the final assault 
on the “white redoubt” in southern Africa. 
This thought has had a softening effect on 
the policies of Washington and London vis- 
a-vis Portuguese Africa. 
DISARRAY IN THE OAU 


Portugal has also benefited from the split 
in the Organization for African Unity, from 
the quarrels between African leaders, and the 
elimination of such extremists as Nkrumah 
and Ben Bella. The military men who have 
taken over in Ghana, Algeria, Nigeria, and 
several other African countries are much 
more concerned with keeping the peace in 
their own countries than with helping the 
war against Portugal, and much more fright- 
ened of Communist-backed subversion than 
of western im ism.” They may pay lip 
service to the liberation movements, but they 
have neither the means—in money, men, or 
arms—nor the will to assist them effectively. 

The same could be said of such moderates 
as Presidents Jomo Kenyatta of Kenya and 
Hastings Banda of Malawi. Indeed, Banda is 
on good terms with his Portuguese neighbors 
in Mozambique, not only because landlocked 
Malawi depends for its outlet to the sea on 
the Mozambiquan railway but also because 
Dr. Banda and the Portuguese have a com- 
mon enemy in Tanzania, which provides 
asylum both for the Mozambiquan rebels and 
for Dr. Banda's political opponents. Hence 
he fears that if revolution succeeded in Mo- 
zambique it would not stop short at the 
frontiers of Malawi. 

As regards the attitude of the native pop- 
ulation of Portuguese Africa, it is largely 
influenced by the fact that among the prim- 
itive peoples of the continent the traditional 
enemy is not the colonial power but the 
neighboring tribe, and that they look to 
the former to protect them against the lat- 
ter. It was only to be expected, therefore, 
that when the Portuguese made it clear 
that they were not leaving them to their 
fate, tribes not directly involved in the rising 
should have rallied to the government. 

In all three territories the rising took the 
same form and was confined to one or two 
tribes— the Bakongo in Angola, the Balantas 
in Portuguese Guinea, and the Maconde and 
Nyanja in Mozambique. All these tribes are 
distributed on both sides of the frontiers, 
which mostly run through dense bush, and 
it was thus easy for guerrillas based over 
the border to infiltrate and persuade their 
fellow tribeamen, by promises or intimida- 
tion, to join them in attacking the Portu- 
guese. If a village refused, it would be pil- 
laged and burned and Its headman executed. 
In this way the rebels have killed many more 
Africans than Portuguese, whose casualties 
in five years of campaigning have been rela- 
tively light. 

To keep out of trouble, hundreds of thou- 
sands of Africans have crossed the frontiers 
of Angola, Portuguese Guinea, and Mozam- 
bique to seek asylum in the neighboring 
countries, where refugee camps have re- 
ceived a large number. It would be a mis- 
take, however, to assume that all these peo- 
ple are running away from the Portuguese. 
Many left their homes so as not to get in- 
volved and to avoid being forced to join the 
rebels or to work for them. 

THE RIVAL REBELS 


In Angola and Mozambique less than a 
tenth of the total area of the territory has 
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been seriously affected, and probably a 
smaller proportion of the population. In 
the northern district of Angola, where the 
rising occurred, the production of coffee, 
which is important to the economy of the 
province, has been successfully maintained 
through all the trouble, while in Mozambique 
the disturbed area adjoining the northern 
frontier is sparsely populated and has no 
economic significance. 

Portuguese Guinea is much smaller, and 
because of the nature of its terrain it is more 
difficult to defend. When the rebels attacked 
in 1963 there was a danger of their cutting it 
in two, from south to north. The Portuguese 
had very few troops, all black, but the ma- 
jority of tribes, including the largest, the 
Fula, who are Moslems, remained loyal and 
asked for arms to defend their villages. Since 
then more than ten thousand troops have 
been enrolled either as native militia or 
civilian volunteers to fight the rebels. All 
important villages are defended, and the 
rebels are confined to hiding places in the 
bush or to the swampy region south of 
Bissio, the capital, where it is difficult to 
pursue them. 

Their leader, Amilcar Cabral, president of 
the African Party for the Independence of 
Guinea and Cape Verde (PAIGC), is a 
mulatto, whose family came to Guinea from 
the Cape Verde Islands and who was once a 
senior official in the Portuguese administra- 
tion. He has been an honored guest in 
several Communist countries and lives in 
Conakry, the capital of Guinea, conveniently 
near the base camp for his guerrillas, which is 
situated at a place called Kindia and is 
staffed by Algerians. Algeria is also the 
channel through which the guerrillas receive 
arms from the Communist countries. 

Cabral’s party has a rival, however, in 
FLING (Front for the Liberation of an Inde- 
pendent National Guinea), whose head- 
quarters are in Senegal, and there is little 
love lost between the two parties. FLING 
has not attempted to organize subversion 
inside Portuguese Guinea; but should the 
Portuguese ever withdraw, it would undoubt- 
edly assert its claim to be more representative 
of the Guineans than PAIGC, which is largely 
run by Cape Verdeans. This would bring 
the two parties into conflict. 

The same kind of rivalry, which in Africa 
is usually inspired as much by tribal as 
by political differences, has also weakened 
the nationalist movements of Angola and 
Mozambique. It was rightly or wrongly be- 
lieved that Holden Roberto, leader of the 
Union of Angolan Peoples (ura), which 
staged the revolt in Angola, derived his main 
support from the United States. This led 
the Communists to give their backing to the 
Popular Movement for the Liberation of 
Angola (MPLA), which is based in Brazzaville, 
across the Congo River from Kinshasa (for- 
merly Léopoldville), where Roberto has his 
headquarters. The MPLA has the use of 
Brazzaville Radio and devotes more of its 
propaganda to denouncing Roberto as the 
“tool of imperialism” than to attacking the 
Portuguese. Its subversive activities are 
limited to sporadic attacks on Cabinda, the 
Portuguese enclave situated north of the 
mouth of the Congo. 

Dr. Eduardo Mondlane, president of the 
Front for the Liberation of Mozambique 
(FRELIMO), has also been under fire from 
other nationalists, Mondlane is a highly 
educated man who was employed for sev- 
eral years in the Trusteeship section of the 
United Nations, has taught at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, and is married to an American. He 
has claimed to be getting arms from the East 
and money from the West, and as much of 
either as he needs, but his preference, if he 
had to choose, would undoubtedly be the 
West. This and the fact that he appears to 
live in comparative affluence, with a com- 
fortable apartment and an office in Dar es 
Salaam, have aroused resentment in some of 
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the other Mozambiquan parties, three of 
which last year set up a rival organization 
called Revolutionary Committee for Mozam- 
bique (cOrEMO), with an office in Lusaka, 
Zambia. Among other charges, they have 
publicly accused FRELIMO of killing more 
Africans than Portuguese. 

All of these movements depend, of course, 
on the support of the countries that provide 
the bases for their subversive operations. 
As time goes on, this tends to be less will- 
ingly given. The presence of poorly disci- 
plined armed bands, along with their depend- 
ents, who need to be fed or given land to 
cultivate, can be an embarrassment to the 
host government. Generally speaking, the 
support of revolution in other countries, be- 
sides imposing a drain on their resources that 
they can ill afford, has had the effect of dis- 
tracting African governments from their 
pressing internal problems. 


THE THREAT FROM THE CONGO .. . 


But while the rebels spend much of their 
time in squabbling among themselves, they 
are well supplied wtih bases, arms, and mon- 
ey, and there are signs of an increase of 
rebel activity, especially in Angola and as a 
result of recent events in the Kinshasa Con- 
go. There President Joseph Mobutu seems 
to have made a deal with his neighbors in 
Tanzania and the Brazzaville Congo, These 
two countries, through which ald has been 
sent to the rebels in the eastern Congo, 
would cease such aid, and in return Mobutu 
would swing his Congo into the “unaligned,” 
or radical, camp of African states. This 
would explain his quarrel with the Belgians 
in the summer, the rupture of relations with 
Portugal in the fall, the virtual expulsion 
of the U.S. ambassador, G. McMurtrie God- 
ley, and, more recently, plans to resume dip- 
lomatic relations wtih the United Arab Re- 
public and the Soviet Union. 


As the springboard for all rebel operations 
in Angola, the Kinshasa Congo is a crucial 
factor in the situation there. With the ex- 
ception of MPLA, which is based in Brazza- 
ville, the half dozen Angolan nationalist 
parties all have their headquarters in Kin- 
shasa. If Mobutu has really decided to 
throw in his lot with the African extremists, 
he may give the Angolan rebels better facili- 
ties. One consequence of such a policy 
could be the return of the Communist- 
backed MPLA to Kinshasa, and a weakening 
of Congolese support for Holden Roberto's 
Revolutionary Government of Angola in 
Exile. The MPLA moved to Brazzaville in 
1963 when the Organization for African 
Unity recognized Roberto’s “government.” 
In the last few months, however, Roberto has 
been losing ground in the revolutionary 
movement, In October he attended a meet- 
ing with MPLA representatives in Cairo, after 
which it was announced that the parties 
had agreed to cease propaganda against each 
other and to co-operate in “military and po- 
litical affairs.” This latest attempt at a rec- 
onciliation is unlikely to be any more suc- 
cessful than the others; and it is significant 
that only a few weeks later the congress of 
the Congolese Students Union demanded the 
expulsion of Roberto and his party from the 
Congo. 

The Bakongo tribesmen, who have done 
most of the fighting in Angola, look to Rob- 
erto for leadership and it is doubtful that 
they would take orders from the ria chiefs, 
whom they distrust because of their better 
education and strong mulatto element. The 
MPLA, however, which has had the benefit 
of Chinese instructors expert in the kind of 
war waged by the Vietcong, present, in the 
long run, a serious threat, Until now, it has 
been handicapped by having its base in 
Brazzaville and only the unimportant Portu- 
guese enclave of Cabinda as a target; if it is 
allowed to operate from the Kinshasa Con- 
go, it might prove much more effective. 
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AND OVER RHODESIA 

Another potential source of trouble for 
Portu Africa is the proximity of its 
white neighbors, Rhodesia and South Africa. 
The Portuguese railways and porte—Beira 
and Lourenco Marques in Mozambique and 
Lobito in Angola—provide the only access 
to the sea from the land-locked countries 
of Rhodesia, Zambia, and Malawi. Beira is 
also the terminus of the pipeline to the Rho- 
desian refinery at Umtali, while Lourenco 
. Marques handles a large proportion of the 
traffic bound for the Transvaal, vital to South 
Africa, Consequently, the attitude of Portu- 
gal is of critical importance in any attempt 
to apply sanctions either against Rhodesia or 
South Africa, especially an oil blockade of 
Rhodesia. 

The last such attempt, the Security Coun- 
cil Resolution of April 9 authorizing Britain 
to stop ships unloading ol! at Beira destined 
for Rhodesia, aroused intense resentment 
that the Portuguese should be involved for- 
cibly in a British internal quarrel. Por- 
tugal questioned the legality of the resolution 
On the grounds that the United Nations 
had no right to intervene in a matter exclu- 
sively of British jurisdiction, as claimed by 
Britain; that Rhodesia was not à threat to 
Peace; that Soviet and French abstentions 
invalidated the resolution, which under Ar- 
ticle 27 of the U.N. Charter required the af- 
firmative votes of all the permanent members 
Of the Council; and that the resolution vio- 
lated Portugal's neutrality and the principles 
Of freedom of the seas and free access to 
the sea of landlocked countries. 

Privately, Portugal will try to avoid a col- 

n course by diplomacy. If Britain, how- 
ever, with the authority of the Security 
Council, extends the present oil blockade of 
Beira to Louren¢ Marques, the Portuguese 
Teaction may be much stronger. In any Case, 
the restriction of Rhodesian exports and im- 
Ports as a result of the sanctions affects 
Portugal adversely by reducing the revenue 
in foreign currency earned by its railways 
&nd ports in Mozambique, thus aggravating 
the difficulty of financing the defense of the 
territory and favoring the liberation move- 
ment. Generally, the effect of the sanctions 
must push Portugal closer to Rhodesia and 
South Africa. 

This would seem a strange rapprochement. 
For what distinguishes Portugal from the 
other colonial powers, all of which to a 
Greater or lesser extent practiced a color bar, 
is its declared policy of progressive racial 
assimilation. The aim of the policy is to 
evolve multiracial societies in Africa, com- 
Posed of whites, mulattoes, and Negroes, all 
Speaking Portuguese, sufficiently mature 
Politically and developed economically to be 
able to stand on their own feet in the modern 
World. They would then take their place 
either as equal partners in a Portuguese com- 
Monwealth or as independent nations. This 
at any rate is the theory. Only time can 
show how it will work out in practice. The 
big question is whether time will be given 
in an age that looks everywhere for quick 
results. The future of Portugal’s African 
Provinces will largely depend on the ability 
of Portugal, itself a poor country, to develop 
their economies so as to keep pace with the 
Advances necessary in the social, educational, 
and administrative fields, 


Problems of the Post Office 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, probably 
No part of the Federal Government 
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touches the average person so closely and 
so frequently as the post office. A child 
writing Santa Claus, a store billing its 
customer or wooing him with an adver- 
tising circular, or a traveler sending a 
souvenir back home—all use the post 
office. 

As many of us know all too well, the 
Post Office Department is mired in prob- 
lems these days. These problems are so 
acute as to cast doubt on the famous in- 
scription on the central post office build- 
ing in New York: 

Neither snow nor rain nor heat nor gloom 
of night. stays these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed rounds. 


Mr. Jerry Landauer of the Wall Street 
Journal has written perceptively and 
knowledgeably of the Post Office's plight. 
His article appeared in the Journal, De- 
cember 16, 1966. Without objection, I 
will insert the article at this point in the 
Appendix: 

POSTAL PROBLEMS—MAIL SERVICE SUFFERS IN 
MANY LARGE CITIES AS AUTOMATION LAGS— 
PoLrrIcs, CURBS BY CONGRESS HAMSTRING 
System; O'BRIEN GETS BUSINESSMEN’'S 
HeLP—RaTE Boost PROPOSAL LIKELY 

(By Jerry Landauer) 

WAasHINGTON:—To some disgruntled postal 
patrons, the handsome mosaic map of the 
world imbedded in the lobby floor of the 
Post Office Department's headquarters build- 
ing on Pennsylvania Avenue speaks volumes 
about why the mall often arrives late; On 


the inlaid compass medallion that graces the 


map, the N“ points due South. 

Upstairs in cavernous offices. (by far the 
biggest tm town belongs to Postmaster Gen- 
eral Lawrence O’Brien) top officials reject 
the implication that the Postal Service, too, 
is upside down. Frederick Belen, Mr. 
O'Brien's deputy, dismisses fears of coming 
chaos. “We're geared up to deliver the mail 
and we will,” he vows. 

But other top postmen acknowledge that 
slow slippage over the years is accelerating 
dangerously in a number of cities, inviting 
Christmas collapse if freezing snow should 
grip New York City, Chicago and other key 
distribution centers. “Frankly, service is 
lousy,” one of the six assistant postmasters 
general admits, “and it will probably get 
worse before it gets better.” 

POLITICAL, LABOR PROBLEMS. 


The variety of problems pressing in on the 
Post Office attests to the accuracy of that 
forecast. The Postal Service is entangled in 
politics, hemmed in by Congressional curbs 
on flexible use of manpower, caught in strug- 
gles between railroads and airlines for the 
mail-carrying dollar. It is scraping the bot- 
tom of the worker barrel in a tight labor mar- 
ket while union leaders, appetites whetted 
by three pay raises in the past four years, 
clamor for a bigger boost next year. It isn’t 
adequately modernized, mechanized, or pre- 
pared for automation. 

How well the system functions now no man 
can precisely tell. For though the Post Office 
in Detrolt is experimenting with optical 
scanners designed to “read” and sort 36,000 
machine-addressed ZIP-coded letters an 
hour, headquarters has no standards for 
measuring total performance. Cost analysts 
profess to know, down to one-thousandth of 
a cent, average per-piece revenue at different 
classes of post offices. But the brass doesn’t 
know what percentage of first-class mail 
reaches the right destination next day. 

A long-discussed proposal to combine first- 
class and air mail into a single new category 
intended for overnight delivery by the fast- 
est means has been shelved for at least an- 
other year. John Gronouski, Mr. O'Brien's 
predecessor, was too optimistic in 1965 when 
he said the public could “soon expect” de- 
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livery of such priority mail anywhere in the 
United States. 

At the White House, President Johnson 
knows that poor postal service, because it 
touches every household and threatens the 
efficient conduct of every business, could be- 
come a potent issue for Republican orators. 
So he’s inclined against the Budget Bureau’s 
desire to cut $175 million from Post. Office 
spending plans for the fiscal year beginning 
next July 1. “Larry O’Brien came out of the 
budget hassle very, very well.“ an Adminis- 
tration source reports. 


THE 6-CENT LETTER? 


General O'Brien (the top postman Is so 
styled) prefers to put off asking Congress for 
higher rates until he can improve service. 
But most indicators point to a request next 
year for a rise of about $750 million embrac- 
ing most categories of mall. including a 
penny rise to six cents for first class. “I 
fully expect the President to propose an in- 
crease,” says Chairman Mike Monroney (D., 
Okla.) of the Senate Post Office Committee. 
General O’Brien sounds less certain: “It 
could happen,” he says. 

The prospect of paying more will surely 
fuel complaints about the quality of service 
at current rates, making it harder to wrest 
an increase from Congress. Near adjourn- 
ment two months ago, some Democrats 
seemed more inclined to join Republican 
cries of “abominable” delays than to defend 
the unglamorous Post Office. The American 
people aren't going to stand for much more 
of this foolishness and inefficiency,” said 
Sen. Daniel Brewster (D., Md.), a member 
of Chairman Monroney's committee. 

Of foolishness, the critics contend, there 
is plenty. But most agree that much of the 
inefficiency lies beyond General O'Brien's 
power to correct. His sergeants, 34,000 post- 
masters in places ranging from Los Angeles, 
Calif., to Hell, Mich., are loyal not necessarily 
to him but to the Congressmen and Senators 
who sponsored their appointments. His 
700,000 troops, including 95,000 Negroes and 
50,000 women, speak through powerful 
unions direct to the Congressmen who deter- 
mine their wages and fix his rates. 

His key outposts, the big-city post offices, 
were built mostly as massive landmarks near 
railroads, often far from the truck terminals 
or airports that today handle more and more 
of the cards, letters, circulars, catalogs, news- 
papers, magazines and sales samples that 
come cascading in at an annual rate of 
80 billion pieces. 

When the mail flows heaviest toward night- 
fall, Mr, O’Brien can't store it overnight as a 
businessman might warehouse 
goods. He can’t as in Britain where the gov- 
ernment owns the railroads and airlines, ar- 
range transportation schedules to mesh with 
mail flow. Nor can he prescribe specifica- 
tions for suppliers. Former Postmaster Gen- 
eral J. Edward Day has noted that Americans 
are free to use 700 sizes of envelopes; West 
Germany permits 12, the Soviet Union 6, 

General O’Brien came back from Europe the 
other day and announced that he'll ex- 
plore moving the mall within major cities by 
subway, as London does. Actually this idea 
occurred to planners in 1961, but a Post 
Office task force determined that New York's 
subway trains didn't stop long enough to get 
the mail on and off. “Right at the time the 
mail is moving is right at the time everyone 
else is moving—5 o'clock,” Mr. Belen told 
Congress earlier this year. 

Manufacturers can make imperfect prod- 
ucts and replace them. Not so if mall han- 
dling equipment chews up leters, or if 
drowsy clerks misplace parcels, or if a Christ- 
mas substitute dumps his burden down the 
sewer. “In our business,” says a Post Office 
Official, you can't call back a mistake.” 

In many places, to be sure, the mail gets 
delivered speedily and accurately. In others, 
service seems abysmal, For example, mall 
from Chicago generally takes three days to 
reach Schaumburg, IN, a community of 
7,500 less than 25 miles distant. Recently a 
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depositor in California mailed a check to the 
Schaumburg State Bank. 
with the notation, “No such town in Illinois.” 
The customer was “a little shook up,” bank 
president Ward A. Weaver reports. “He must 
have thought, ‘no such bank in Illinois.’ ” 

Labor-saving machinery is barely noticea- 
ble in a system that must cope with more 
than half the world’s mail. In fact, mail- 
handling methods haven't change much since 
Pony Express riders rode warily through In- 
dian country. Now as then it takes dozens 
of hands to collect, sack, unsack, sort, resort, 
stack and scheme“ mail for other post offices 
er for local carriers into row upon row of 
pigeonhole cases. Clerks, flipping 30 or 40 
letters per minute into slots, must memorize 
thousands of departure schedules and carrier 
routes. 

Some hardware is in use: To move sacks, 
sort letters semi-automatically, unscramble 
jumbled mail, line up letters for automatic 
canceling. But the world’s most advanced 
industrial nation, one which sends men fiy- 
ing into space, hasn’t developed a mailbox 
that will stack letters as they drop down. 

Skimpy budgets for research and deyel- 
opment help explain the absence of the 
“postal industrial revolution“ which several 
postmasters general have prematurely wel- 
comed. This year the Post Office budgeted 
$16.1 million for R&D, less than three-tenths 

1% of ite total spending; Sargent Shriver's 
antipoverty warriors spend four times more 
researching poverty. Moreover, part of the 
research results get buried in the Post Office 
bureaucracy. “Valuable data on postal 
activities is on file in bureaus, but only a 
few individuals are aware of its existence 
or importance,” complained a headquarters 
memorandum issued last summer. 

BIG-CITY CONSTRUCTION LAGS 


Outlays for modernization have been simi- 
larly slim. Spending to refurbish postal 
bulldings dwindled from $70 million in 1961 
to $17.8 million last year. And despite the 
enormous growth of metropolitan areas, not 
one major post office has been built since 
World War II in any big Eastern city; one 
in New York is under construction now, the 
first there in 27 years. 

In contrast, the Post Office pampers some 
rural areas, in because country Con- 
gressmen have long dominated postal appro- 
propriation committees. “In my district 
we're doing everything but opening the mail 
for our patrons,” says Rep. Otto Passman (D., 
La.) 
month General O’Brien appeared in Oshkosh, 
Wis., to remind voters that he and Demo- 
crat John Race had “arranged to put Oshkosh 
on our major facilities construction sched- 
ule” for a new post office. (Rep. Race lost 
anyway.) 

In certain cities, failure to modernize the 
postal plant has in turn set back plans to 
install bulky semi-automatic handling ma- 
chines. As Deputy General Belen hes e 
“We've had disastrous trying to 
put some of this equipment in an old build- 
ing; by the time you beef up the floors this 
or that doesn’t fit or doesn't work.” More 
often though, mechanizers were required to 
yield their funds for what higher authorities 
deemed more pressing purposes. 

In 1963, for example, $17.3 million destined 
for “major mechanization” went for pay 
raises, leaving $4.5 million for the intended 
purpose. In the following year mechanizers 
placed orders for just half the amount Con- 
gress supplied, and in 1965 they obligated less 
than one-third. 

JOBS KEEP GROWING 


Failure to buy tested machinery even to the 
limit permitted by stingy Congresses (appro- 
priations committees almost always reduce 
planned spending for mechanization) con- 
tributes to the skyroc Post Office pay- 
roll. General Day in his 1963 annual report 


It was returned 


One week before Election Day last 
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claimed that expert Post Office management 
“exploded the myth of inexorably rising Fed- 
eral employment,” but since 1963 job slots 
have expanded to 696,000 from 587,000. 

Now General O’Brien wishes to turn the 
corner from being almost exclusively a fire- 
fighting department, responding to emergen- 
cies.” He's tapping universities for manage- 
ment trainees, stepping up purchases of ma- 
chinery and placing orders for what he says 
will be the world's largest electronic source- 
data complex. He has also set up a new of- 
fice of planning headed by Ronald B. Lee, a 
84-year-old West Pointer who hopes to apply 
systems analysis techniques to Post Office 
problems. Among other notions, Mr, Lee en- 
visages major Post Offices of the future sim- 
ply as mail processing factories located along 
highways and close to airports. 

To fill another new slot. Assistant Post- 
master General for research and development, 
Mr. O’Brien bagged Leo S, Packer, engineer- 
ing manager of Xerox Corp. Mr. Packer has 
a mandate to spend for innovations—com- 
puters, automatic handling systems, charac- 
ter reading devices. 

Mr. Packer joins two other men in the high 
command with backgrounds in business—As- 
sistant Postmasters General Ralph W. Nichol- 
son, formerly New York manager of an ad- 
vertlsing agency, and William J. Hartigan, an 
air cargo specialist. Like them, Mr. Packer 
speaks well of Mr. O’Brien. “He's really an 
ideal boss. He listens, asks the right ques- 
tions, encourages me and gives me elbow 
room. ... But I can’t just snap my fingers. 
spend a billion dollars and revolutionize the 
Post Office.” 


“HUE AND CRY ALWAYS LOUD” 


Even if the man from Xerox had that bil- 
lion, he'd still have trouble pulling the Post 
Office into the 20th Century. To begin with, 
the powerful postal unions fear nothing so 
much as mechanization. “It’s in the nature 
of the job that, whenever I want to make a 
change, powerful forces inevitably, invariably 
oppose it,” Mr. Gronouski has recounted. 
“No matter how small the change is, the hue 
and cry is always loud.” 

Another obstacle: The headquarters bu- 
reaucracy, so mired in routine that one Con- 
gressional watcher likens it to a "bull ele- 
phant lumbering slong, head down.” Many 
third-stringers, having watched a procession 
of postmasters general take office in high ex- 
pectations and leave with hopes dashed, 
ignore the incumbent or resist him when nec- 


essary. 

An aide to Mr. O'Brien confides: “I can't 
count how many meetings I've been to where 
some geezer said, ‘Aw, we tried that 20 years 
ago and it didn’t work.“ But a former of- 
ficial sees benefits in the bureaucracy's re- 
sistance. Don't forget.” he says, “the old- 
timers knock down the hare-brained schemes 
along with the good.” 

Those in Washington and in the field who 
view change as the enemy immerse them- 
selves in the four-pound Postal Manual and a 
vast array of supplemental volumes. A. R. 
Sabin, a former Post Office statistician, counts 
45 regular reporting forms, 26 collateral re- 
porting forms and 38 work forms in one 
handbook alone, Fiscal Services F—7. 

Some handbooks teach how to count the 
mail, Sample: 

“If tertiary volume is not recorded, the 
tertiary pure distribution standard is weight- 
ed by multiplying the percentage of mail 
from ‘feeding’ secondary to tertiary by the 
weighted secondary percentage. This tertiary 
standard is then added to the secondary 
standard and applied to the secondary volume 
as combined ‘secondary-tertiary’ standard. 
For example, assume that in the example 
given in Section 116.51 a tertiary case is added 
which is fed by 56% of the Illinois’ cases’ 
volume. The weighted secondary-tertiary 
group pure distribution standard is calcu- 
lated aa follows: 
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The Green Bay Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, my hometown and its football 
team is, as you all know, again in the 
news. For the 10th time the Green Bay 
Packers are the champions of the Na- 
tional Football League, a record un- 
matched in professional football history. 

It is appropriate that the Packers, 
who are also the oldest professional 
football team in the land, should repre- 
sent the NFL next Sunday in the first 
playoff between the two major football 
leagues. 

The “Green Bay Story” is an interest- 
ing one that has been told many times 
and bears repetition. A most interest- 
ing account appeared recently in the 
New York Sunday News in an article by 
William Reel. For the edification of my 
colleagues the article follows: 

Packers, GREEN Bay One Bic Happy FAMILY 
(By Wililam Reel) 

In the likely event that the Green Bay 
Packers, the football representative of this 
frigid Lake Michigan city, wins the National 
League championship and goes to sunny 
California for the Super Bowl game next 
month, the Green Bay fans who accompany 
them will expose themselves to a hazard 
never encountered back home—heat stroke. 

Here is Green Bay, the name of the game 
is frostbite. Packer fans are accustomed to 
enjoying their football in the invigorating 
fresh air, with a blizzard swirling through 
the stands to keep the blood circulating. 
hen the temperature edges up above freezing 
in Lambeau Stadium, the buffs get to feel- 
ing a little close and start loosening their 
ties. 

“Aw, the football weather isn’t so cold 
here, demurs Henry Van Der Heiden, who 
runs Spookie’s Luncheonette on Main St. 
“Why, I just slip into my bear-skin coat and 
sit there enjoyin’ the game, just as warm 
as toast! No different than bein’ home by 
the fire.” 


WRY HYPERBOLE 


When teams from the big cities come to 
this bleak, icy, Wisconsin outpost to play the 
Packers, the visiting sportswriters amuse 
their readers back home with wry hyperbole 
about the bucolic ways of the locals. 

“The team got into Green Bay late because 
the dogsleds were running behind schedule,” 
is one well-worn ribtickler, as is Tou can 
spot the mayor of Green Bay right off—he's 
the one wearing the clean overalls," 

Such cracks elicit supercilious chuckles 
from the sophisticates back in New York 
and Chicago and Philly and Los Angeles and 
San Francisco and the 82,000 proud residents 
of Green Bay have learned to suffer them 
with good natured resignation. 

But then, they can afford to be tolerant. 
They get the last laugh on Sunday after- 
noons when, come hail storms or high water, 
their beloved Packers usually crush the city 
slickers on the gridiron. 

“They can laugh at us all they want 
from Monday to Saturday,” chortles Howard 
Blindauer, a local businessman and Packer 
superfan, “but never on Sunday!” 

CITY OWNS FINEST PRO FOOTBALL FACILITY 


When you think of Green Bay, you auto- 
matically think of football. (Which is prob- 
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able just as well, since the city is other- 
wise distinguished by its leadership in toilet 
paper manufacturing.) That such a small 
city supports the most successful team in 
pro football history—the Packers have won 
& record nine world championships—is an 
extraordinary civic achievement of which the 
natives are fiercely, and justly, proud. 

More impressive still is the fact that 50,- 
000-seat Lambeau Stadium, which the peo- 
Ple of Green Bay voted overwhelmingly to 
build with their own tax dollars in 1957, 
is the finest football facility in the business. 
The field is sunk below ground level, and 
the fans view the action from bench seats 
unobstructed by girders. Unlike Yankee 
Stadium, where many locations are so re- 
mote that a football game is only a rumor, 
there is no such thing as a bad seat in Lam- 
beau Stadium. 

What sort of a city is Green Bay? It is 
& city where, when you call City Hall, the 
mayor himself js likely to pick up the phone; 
Where people say good morning to strangers 
On the street; where tall draught beers are 
a dime and the bar buys regularly; where 
the big apple is not Broadway, or the Loop, 
or Sunset Boulevard. but, aptly, Main St. 

HASN’T CHANGED 

“In many ways, Green Bay hasn't changed 
much in 50 years,“ says Mayor Don Tilleman, 
& soft-spoken, genial native who boosts his 
city without being overbearingly gee-whiz 
about it. “Progress has been kind to us. 
We are thriving economically, but our growth 
has been gradual and the city remains very 
much a community, extremely closely knit 
and civic minded. The Packers, you might 
Bay, are our first family. They unite the 
community.” 


same year as the team. He estimates he has 
missed no more than two dozen home games 
since he was old enough to understand what 
all those big guys were doing running around 
down there on that chalk-stripped field. 


mayor, he is entitled to two free tickets to 
each game. 
TICKETS BIG INCENTIVE TO GETTING ELECTED 


“Those tickets are one big incentive to get 
elected,” he said laughingly, and he was only 
half kidding. 

All 50,000 seats are sold out for years to 
dome, and the Packer ticket office has a wait- 
list of 12,000 applicants. If for some 
reason, such as bronchial pneumonia, a 
ticket holder can't make a game, he calls 
the radio station and announces he has a 
ducat to sell. (At face value, by the way. 
You go straight in Green Bay, or you get a 
Punch in the nose.) Within minutes, his 
Phone is ringing and a line forming outside 
his door. 


bad that, late in the fourth quarter with 
the Packers safely ahead, she was persuaded 
to go to the hospital and have the break set. 

Ticket possession can be a matter of bitter 
Strife. Last year, when Kathryn Grab of 
Menasha, a town near Green Bay, won a di- 
Vorce from her husband, Leonard, the right 

the couple’s season tickets was a major 
bone of contention in the property. settle- 
Ment. The judge awarded the ex-Mrs. Grab 
the pasteboards. 

FIRST CITIZEN-FAN 

Tu tell you how tough it is to get into 
Lambeau Stadium," said Howard Blindauer, a 
long-time season ticket holder. “The other 
Gay, Merrill Knowlton called me and said, 
Howie, Im in a spot, I've got to get two 
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tickets for Sunday.’ Now, Merrill Knowlton 
is the ticket manager of the Packers. If he 
can't get a seat . . well, you get the idea.” 

Blindauer is probably the most effective 
unpaid public relations man a city could 
hope to have. <A recent visitor to Green Bay 
casually asked Chuck Lane, the Packers pub- 
licity man, to name the first citizen-fan to 
come to mind. 

“Howard Blindauer,” Lane answered before 
the question was all the way out. 

Blindauer owns a sheet metal business 
which does a brisk trade, but it is strictly an 
avocation with him during the football sea- 
son. He watches the Packers practice every 
day and attends every game, home and away, 
with his wife, Dorothy. 

“My two sons are taking over the business,” 
he explains. That's how I can get away with 
all this foolishness. They run the business 
when Dot and I are on the loose.” 


HOWIE GLAD TO SERVE AS UNOFFICIAL GUIDE 


Like so many citizens one encounters in 
Green Bay, Blindauer is effusively friendly, 
forever offering to do whatever he can to help 
you. When strangers arrive in town and ex- 
press an interest in the Packers, they are in- 
variably directed to look him up. He con- 
siders it a privilege to be unofficial guide. 

When actor Robert Preston came to Green 
Bay several years ago to do a segment for 
the “This Proud Land of Ours” television 
show, he was advised to seek an interview 
with Blindauer. He did, and the following 
dialogue ensued on national TV. 

“How many miles a year do you cover fol- 
lowing the Packers, Howie?” 

“Oh, about 30,000." 

“Does your wife accompany you?” 

“Sure, she wouldn't miss a game.” 

“She certainly must love football.” 

“No,” said Blindauer, not batting an eye, 
“she just loves me.” 

“Robert Preston got a great kick out of 
that remark,” Blindauer chuckled. 

SOLVES PROBLEM 


Blindauer has solved the problem of sub- 
freezing Sunday afternoons in Lambeau 
Stadium. He starts out with insulated un- 
derwear, then adds shirts, sweaters and 
finally an overall covering of foul weather 
gear which he providently brought back 
from his Navy days in World War II. Lum- 
berjack boots complete the ensemble. 

He also sports a cap, not to ward off the 
elements but because he permits himself the 
superstition that the Packers tend to fare 
better when he wears it. If the team goes 
to the Super Bowl, he will be sitting under 
the Los Angeles sun, wearing that cap. 

Blindauer is a typical Packer fan in the 
sense that his devotion to the team is in- 
extricably tied up with his devotion to the 
city. In New York, when the Giants suffer 
their Sunday drubbing, the city does not 
construe the loss as a black mark on the 
community, Not so in Green Bay. On Mon- 
day morning after a rare Sunday defeat, 
there is a shortage of happy faces on Main 
St. 

HARD MAKING SALE ON BLUE MONDAYS 

“We're a bunch of grouches after a loss,” 
Blindauer says. “I don’t even try to sell any 
thing on a blue Monday. On the other 
hand, after we win a big one, I always seem 
to have a good day.” 

Blindauer bid a visitor goodby, and said 
he hoped his stay had been a pleasant one, 

“Whenever people are good enough to visit 
us, we like to leave them with a good im- 
pression,” he said. “Come again.” 

People have been coming to Green Bay since 
1634, when French explorer Jean Nicolet 
sailed down the St. Lawrence and into the 
Great Lakes, and docked his birch bark canoe 
in La Baye Verte, as he called it. The settle- 
ment soon became a thriving fur trading cen- 
ter, and was in fact a major base of John 
Jacob Astor’s fur empire. 

Today, Green Bay is a major producer of 
paper products, and exports them all over the 
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United States and abroad. The St. Lawrence 
Seaway has made the city a fi port 
and, Just as Wisconsin is the country's fore - 
most dairy state, Green Bay is its cheese 
storage capital. The cheese market operates 
here every Friday. 

ETHNIC MAKEUP 


“Green Bay is to cheese what Wall St. is 
to finance," is the way Mayor Tilleman puts 
it. 

The ethnic makeup of the city is mixed, 
though it includes an abundance of French, 
Belgian and Polish Americans. As might be 
expected of an economically stable Midwest- 
ern city, the people tend to be sound-money 
Republicans. Despite the fact that Green 
Bay is about 75 percent Catholic, Nixon out- 
polled JFK in 1960. LBJ topped Goldwater 
in 64. however, “We're not that conservative,” 
a local newspaperman commented. 

Mayor Tilleman earns $12,000 a year for ad- 
ministering a budget of $22 million. He is 
currently immersed in an urban renewal proj- 
ect which will face-lift the city’s business dis- 
trict. 

“Crime is not much of a problem here,” he 
said. “The police department runs itself on 
$1 million a year, and its major headache is 
to convince people to lock their cars. Nobody 
locks anything in this town.” . 

Tilleman is extremely proud of Green Bay's 
designation, by Look Magazine and the Na- 
tional Municipal League, as an “all-American 
City.” The award was inspired by a massive, 
and stunningly successful, civic attack on air 
pollution. New York could take a lesson from 
this one. 

START AIR POLLUTION FIGHT BACK IN 1950 

It seems that back in 1950, a housewife 
was sweeping her porch, and was appalled 
by the heavy rug of dust that covered it. 
She put up a large beef to the League of 
Women Voters, citing the hazards of dirty 
air. As a result the City Council adopted 
an anti-pollution resolution, but was reluc- 
tant to enforce it at the risk of offending the 
paper industry, which was both the city's life 
blood and the pollution culprit. 

“To hell with the paper industry—let them 
clean up or get out,” said Green Bay in 
unison. 


The paper industry cleaned up—at a cost 
to itself of $10 million—and stuck around. 
Today, the air in Green Bay is crystal clear, 
and the paper business is prospering as never 
before. 

Green Bay has never known dire economic 
straits. The financial history of the Packers 
is another matter, however. Their fortunes 
more or less paralled those of National Foot- 
ball League franchises, which never really 
boomed until the television bonanza of the 
early 1950s. The Packers do not reveal their 
assets, but they probably have the highest 
payroll in pro football, and went for over 
$1 million in rookie bonuses last year alone, 
It is safe to say they are rolling in money 
today. 

LAMBEAU STARTED IT 

It was not always thus, however. When 
Curly Lambeau, who had played some foot- 
ball for Knute Rockne at Notre Dame, de- 
cided to get up a football team in 1919, he 
went into the business with flat pockets. 
He persuaded his employer, the Indian Pack- 
ing Company, to pick up the tab for uni- 
forms and put up a couple of goal posts. 

During the first two seasons the team 
barely cleared expenses by the hat, 
but was so successful on the gridiron that 
Lambeau entered the club in the National 
Professional League that had been formed 
in 1920. The Packers suffered a lean season 
at the gate, however, and Lambeau was 
forced to forfeit the franchise in 1922. 

It was then that Green Bay citizens came 
through with the first of several cash in- 
fusions, without which the Packers would 
be long since out of business. In 1922, the 
local newspaper rallied businessmen to ab- 
sorb the club’s debt. Again in the 1930s 
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the merchants raised $15,000 to keep the pa- 
tient breathing, and in 1049 a Wisconsin- 
wide stock sale netted $125,000 to tide the 
team over until the TV swag bailed the 
Packers out permanently. 
ONLY COMMUNITY OWNED TEAM IN PRO 
FOOTBALL 


The Packers are thus the only community 
owned football team in the business. The 
stockholders, who realize no dividends from 
thelr holdings and have only a remote voice 
in the operation, are content to let a seven- 
man executive committee administer the 
team's finances. 

Actually the Packers are an autocracy. 
Vince Lombardi, a Brooklyn boy who was one 
of the famed Seven Blocks of Granite on the 
great Fordham teams of the mid-1930s, was 
imported by the executive committee as 
coach and general manager in 1959. He 
took over a team that had won only one 
game the previous year, and turned it intoan 
NFL champion by 1961. This is conceded to 
be the coaching achievement of the century, 
or, in other words, all time. 

Lombardi calls the tunes, on and off the 
foothall field. The executive committee has 
given him carte blanche both as coach and 
administrator, A martinet who demands 
perfection from the team. he is nonetheless 
idolized by the players, who revere him for 
his dedication and personal rectitude. “If 
you give him 100 per cent—and you damned 
well better—he wil do anything for you,” 
says Jerry Kramer, a Packer guard. 

BIG HAPPY FAMILY 


Like the city of Green Bay, the Packers are 
a big happy family. On Thanksgiving Day, 
for instance, the entire organization from 
water boy to Lombardt gathered with their 
families for dinner at a Green Bay hotel. 
“That sort of thing breeds cohesiveness,” says 
right guard Puzzy Thurston. When the team 
is playing on the road, Mrs. Bart Starr, the 
wife of the Packer quarterback, invites a slew 
of wives over to watch the game on TV. 

What does Mrs. Boyd Dowler say when 
Mrs. Bart Starr's husband overthrows a pass 
to her spouse? 

“She doesn't say anything.“ laughs Cherry 
Starr, a beautiful and vivacious Alabama 
belle, “I tell her Boyd should have made 
the catch.” > 

The Starrs, who own one of the thousands 
of meticulously landscaped split level homes 
which comprise the outskirts of Green Bay, 
plan to make the city their permanent home, 
“Ah just love these friendly people,” Cherry 
exudes. 

STARR MOST POPULAR WITH GREEN BAY FANS 


And these friendly people love the Starrs. 
Bart is probably the only man who could take 
Mayor Tilleman's job away from him, He Is 
the people's choice, the most popular Packer. 
The spectacular touchdown passes he throws 
thrill the fans the more because he is one of 
them, a citizen of Green Bay. 

The modest, amiable Alabaman, who came 
to Green Bay in 1956, claims that the adjust- 
ment to the cold climes was less traumatic 
than the problem of making his drawl intel- 
ligible to the natives. 

“What I mean is,” he explained toa visitor, 
“did you ever just keep repeating the same 
thing over and over to somebody, and him 
Just giving you a blank look, not having the 
faintest idea what you are talking about? 
It's mighty frustrating, I want to tell you. 
But after 10 years, Em beginning to get 
through to the people.” 

On the other hand, Cherry Starr points out 
how a Southern accent can simplify life in 
a small Midwest city. 

“I never bother to identify myself when 
T call the market to have an order delivered,” 
she said. “I just tell them what I need, and 
they say, ‘Okay, Cherry, we'll send it right 
over.’ 

“Now, isn't that just the nioest thing?” 
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Vice President Calls for New Partner- 
ship” To Meet Public and Private Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. HANLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
December 7, Vice President HUBERT 
Humpurey delivered a most momentous 
and timely speech before the seventh 
general assembly of the National Council 
of Churches. In his message the Vice 
President laid before the assembly the 
great tasks involved in aiding our less 
fortunate citizens. In cogent and force- 
ful language, he profiled the need for 
greater involvement by our churches. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to represent a 
congressional district whose religious 
community has responded to the needs 
of the poor, has taken a firm construc- 
tive approach to the task, and has be- 
come involved. We are aware of the 
great social ills of our day and we are 
8 diligently toward their allevia- 

on. 

I believe the eloquent program out- 
lined by the Vice President is worthy of 
consideration by every American and 
wish to include it at the close of my re- 
marks. I also believe the efforts of our 
combined religious-lay community in 
Onondaga County are worthy of consid- 
eration, and in this context, I wish to 
include an editorial from a recent edition 
of the Catholic Sun, the official organ of 
the Roman Catholic diocese of Syracuse. 
This latter was written by my good 
friend, John C. McGuire, one of the most 
outstanding and dedicated Catholic 
laymen in central New York. 

The material follows: 

VICE PRESIDENT CALLS FOR New “PARTNERSHIP” 
To MEET PRIVATE AND Puste Nero 

Miami, Fia., December 7.—Vice President 
Hubert H, Humphrey, addressing the Na- 
tional Council of Churches meeting here, 
called tonight for creation of a new “part- 
nership” between the public and private 


sectors to meet demands too large for either 
sto meet alone. 

“We are beset by physical and social prob- 
lems, at home and in the world. which de- 
mand a far more efficient and effective allo- 
cation or resources than those available 
either to government or the private sector 
alone,” the Vice President said. “Our 
pluralism is a source of strength. It must 
be preserved. But it must be preserved in 
such a balance that it truly meets the 
priority needs of the times. 

“What is needed Is a partnership in which 
our public and private institutions, working 
together, can meet public and private need 
without any one institution becoming a 
dominant monolith.” 

The Vice President replied in his text to 
charges that the Administration had failed 
in its responsibilities in domestic programs. 

“If there is criticism that we must do bet- 
ter, we welcome it,” he said. “For we know 
that what has been done is only the begin 
ning of what must be done if we are to reach 
the state of opportunity we seek.” 

“We our responsibility to higher 
levels of effort, creativity and performance.” 
he said. “Yet we other responsi- 
bilities, too—and here it is time for some 
plain talk.“ 
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“We have the responsibility to meet our 
obligations in the world,” he said, We 
have, too, the responsibility to help keep on a 
sound footing the economy which underpins 
everything we undertake. To fail in either 
of these responsibilities would be the surest 
way I know to guarantee the failure of the 
course in America to which we are all so 
deeply committed.” 

The Vice President called on church and 
other voluntary organizations to carry a 
greater share of meeting urgent community 
needs, 

REMARKS OF Vick PRESIDENT Husert H. HUM- 
PHREY TO THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES, MIAMI, FLA., DECEMBER 7, 1966 
Churchmen are accustomed to taking a 

longer view than politicians. We political 

leaders often feel we are doing well if we 
can see to the end of next year—or to the 
end of our term of office. 

But you churchmen look at events in the 
aspect of eternity. 

Suppose we compromise tonight and talk 
about what is happening in this decade and 
in this century. 

What has happened in the 1960's Is a re- 
birth of American idealism. It has come 
under this banner; Equality of opportunity. 

What has happened in this century is that 
we have been forced to recognize the inter- 
dependence of the human race. And we must 
one day go beyond that recognition to march 
under another banner, the one that reads; 
Community. 

We are seeking to make equality of oppor- 
tunity real—to create the living, vital, avail- 
able opportunity that is so much a part of 
our American aspiration. 

The author Thomas Wolfe, writing in a 
time of despair and hopelessness, described it 
in these words: “To every man his chance, 
to every man, regardless of his birth, his 
shining, golden opportunity. To every man 
the right to live, to work, to be himself, and 
to become whatever things his manhood and 
his vision can combine to make him. This 
is the promise of America.” 

I have learned from my old friend Rein- 
hold Niebuhr that a more equal justice is a 
sort of stand-in, a local representative in the 
area of politics, for the higher ideal of Chris- 
tian love. 

There is another, even farther-reaching im- 
plication of the ideal of love: The fact of our 
interdependence; the need for community. 
We will be reminded of that if we look at 
the date tonight—Dec, 7, 1966. 

It has been exactly a quarter of a century 
since we Americans were blasted out of our 
isolation, We were forced, in a most painful 
way, to acknowledge what a preacher said a 
long time ago: That no man is an island, 
entire of himself . . . that every man's death 
wer ee me, for I am involved in man- 
kind. 

Since December 7, 1941, we Americans have 
been struggling to define the meaning of our 
involvement with mankind, in many fields. 

The story of our American effort to help 
the unfortunate and poorer nations is a great 


one. 

But long before there were any govern- 
ment programs, the churches were there. So 
were volunteer organizations, philanthropic 
foundations, soclally-conscious business en- 
terprises and trade unions. 

But the hardest field, of course, is interna- 
tional politics and national security. We 
have fought two wars since Pearl Harbor: we 
are now fighting a third. 

We are a long way from achieving a worid- 
wide community of peace with Justice. 

I am sure the members of this conference 
would disagree about the ways we should 
exercise our responsibility to work for that 
world-wide community. But we all now 
agree that we must work for it. 

That we do have that responsibility. 

That we cannot escape that involvement. 
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In these fields, most of all we need what 
One of your most distinguished lay leaders, 
John Foster Dulles, used to call the disci- 
Pline of the achievable.” 

But alone with that discipline there must 
also be vision the vision of a just and 
durable peace . . the vision of the day to- 
ward which we should be moving. 

In the nuclear age a phrase very familiar 
to you takes on an almost literal meaning: 
Where there is no vision, the people perish. 

That may be true here at home too. 

We have come right now to a very impor- 
tant moment in that effort. It isa moment 
of change, of decision, and of danger. 

The question is this: Will the forward 
Movement of the 1960's. continue? 

When I ask that question I do not have 
in mind the results of the past election, nor 
ae I predicting what a new Congress will 

0. 


I have in mind something deeper: The 
mood and purpose of the American people. 

Wnat has brought about the remarkable 
dut- pouring of progressive social action in 
the years just past? 

I would want to see due credit given to our 
Political institutions. But the roots le 
deeper. One of the most important roots is 
the work of this organization, of one of its 
predecessors, the Federal Council, and of all 
the member churches—shaping the social 
Conscience of America for more than half a 
century. 

To read through the famous old Social 
Creed of the Churches that the Federal Coun- 
cil took over from the Methodists is to see 
how visionary and ahead-of-its-time that 
document was. And a good deal of it is yet 
to be achieved. 

The point is: You have been preparing the 
Way for a long time. 

You passed a resolution endorsing an anti- 
Poverty program two years before we enacted 
it in Washington. 

Churchmen have been writing about the 
Moral outrage of abject poverty in the midst 
of fabulous riches for much longer than that. 

And there is a more direct role of the 
Churches in the recent recovery of social 
idealism than the writing of books and the 
Passing of resolutions. 

You have preached, lobbied, marched, 
Carried out bold and difficult programs from 
the Mississippi Delta to Chicago, from Watts 
to Roxbury. 

Churchmen have stirred the conscience of 
the nation when they have “put their bodies 
on the line“ . and some whom we remem- 
ber with the deepest respect have paid with 
their lives. 

If we ask what groups in the American 
Public led in the recently renewed commit- 
Ment to social justice the answer I think 
Would be these: The American Negro; Ameri- 
Can young people; and American churchmen. 

Now, what about the government's role? 

It has been one of your chief agents, to 
Carry out the purposes of the American 
People, 

There is one theory that puts government 
on one side, under a cloud of suspicion, and 

action of private and voluntary groups 
on the other side, as purer, better, somehow 
More righteous and desirable. 

And there is the implication that govern- 
Ment action and nongovernmental action are 
Competitive, the more of the one the less of 
the other. 

But I suggest to you that it isn’t like that 
at all. Rather, the two go together. Espe- 
cially, today, they go together. 

We are beset by physical and social prob- 
lems, at home and in the world, which de- 
Mand a far more efficient and effective al- 
location of resources than those available 
either to government or the private sector 
Alone. 

Our pluralism is a source of strength. It 
Must be preserved, But it must be preserved 
in such a balance that it truly meets the 
Priority needs of the times. 
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What is needed is a partnership in which 
our public and private institutions, working 
together, can meet public and private need 
without any one institution becoming a 
dominant monolith. 

Finally, I would point out that the periods 
of great government action have also been 
periods of venturesome action by churches 
and private groups. 

The days of the doldrums have been static 
times for both church and state. 

Think of the difference between 1956 and 
1966. 

Back then we were not talking about the 
subjects on your agenda here this week—the 
crisis of the cities, the desperate needs of the 
poor, the next steps in civil rights. Or, if we 
were talking about those matters, there 
weren't many listening. 

But now the atmosphere has been trans- 
formed. 

The public has been made aware of the 
mew demands of social justice—by the 
parallel and cooperating work of church and 
state; of foundations; private corporations, 
labor unions, of volunteer groups and in- 
dividual writers, preachers and leaders; of 
federal, state, and local governments. 

Something important began when in 1955 
a young minister in Montgomery, Alabama, 
organized a moving, powerful and disciplined 
social protest—a bus boycott. 

But the movement became much broader 
with the sit-ins by college students in the 
spring of 1960—actions in which student 
Christian leaders played a larger role than is 
generally recognized—and with the Freedom 
Rides of the spring 1961, in which clergymen 
participated. 

The movement has grown and spread since 
then, in what is really one of the most re- 
markable stories in the history of American 
social movements. 

It came to great peaks in the Washing- 
ton March for Jobs and Freedom in 1963; 
in the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964; and in the Selma March and Voting 
Rights Act of 1965. 

Churchmen were of fundamental im- 
portance in the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act two and a half years ago , . to the 
point that one of my beleagured Senate col- 
leagues struck his brow and said, “Oh, the 
Clergy!” 

Many veterans of that disciplined effort 
are here today, I know. All of us who 
participated in that historic event will be 
proud that we did so all of our lives. 

In 1965, Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
marched together down an Alabama road. 
One nun was asked by an angry citizen, 
“What are you trying to do to the white 
race?“ She calmly replied, “Educate it!“ 

That's what you have been doing—edu- 


“eating all of our citizens arousing our con- 


science, pointing to social injustices that 
are a stench in the nostrils of God. 

But now we have come to 1966. And it 
turns out—there is still more educating that 
needs to be done. 

The mood of the public has changed. There 
are two parts in this change of mood, I 
think—reaction and disillusionment. You 
are needed to counteract both. 

The reaction was there waiting, frustrated, 
scared, 

The American people haven't turned into 
angels, 

There is prejudice, in all sections of the 
country; there are vested interests; there 
are fears—some legitimate, most illegiti- 
mate. 

There is, among some, the age-old “hard- 
ness of heart — the contempt for the poor, 
the fear of the victim of the ghetto, the 
grudging attitude toward the woman on 
welfare. 

In 1966 all this has begun to come out in 
the open again, 

And there is also disillusionment. 

After all the court decisions and all the 
laws, most Negro children still go to segre- 
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gated schools, and twice as many Negroes as 
whites are unemployed. 

Thirty-five million Americans still live in 
poverty; slum schools still turn out children 
who can't read the labels on a medicine bot- 
tle; many of the children in the Head Start 
program identify the Teddy bear on the 
chart as a rat. 

And now we learn that for many children 
the Head Start doesn’t stick. Thrown back 
in a poor inner city school, the early advan- 
tage they've had soon washes away. 

You can conclude one of two things from 
that: You could abolish Head Start or you 
could transform the inner city schools. I 
vote for the latter—and I know you do too. 

But many people, learning how hard it is 
to overcome slumism, have begun to be cyni- 
cal and despairing about our efforts. Right 
now is when we need your leadership most 
of all. 

We are now in stage two of this wave of 
social reform—the tough, working stage of 
the follow-through, when we find out how 
hard the job is, how long it will take, how 
much money it will cost, how many of our 
efforts need to be revised and improved. 

It is a time when all too many crusaders 
are inclined to leave the march. 

As Thomas Paine said so well: “These are 
the times that try men's souls, The summer 
soldier and the sunshine patriot will, in this 
crisis, shrink from thhe service of their coun- 
try: but he that stands it now, deserves the 
love and thanks of man and woman. Tyr- 
anny, like hell, is not easily conquered; yet 
we have this consolation with us, that the 
harder the conflict, the more glorious the 
triumph.” 

In the Reconstruction period many of the 
Northern reformers decided after the war 
and Emancipation that the job was done, and 
they withdrew, leaving the Negro to the 
segregationists, and leading to the lost 100 
years of civil rights. 

Let us not do that again. 

In one of the excellent documents pre- 
pared for this conference there is a quotation 
relevant to this point. The quotation, you 
will remember, comes from Yale historian C. 
Vann Woodward: 

“Americans have developed over the years 
a curious usage of the law as an appeasement 
of moralists and reformers. Given sufficient 
pressure for a law that embodies reputable 
and popular moral values, the electorate will 
go to great lengths to gratify the reformers. 

. . But having done this much, they are in- 
clined to regard it as rather tedious of the 
reformers to insist on literal enforcement. 
Under these circumstances the new law is 
likely to become the subject of pious refer- 
ence, more honored in the breach than in 
the observance, a proof of excellent inten- 
tions rather than a means of fulfilling them.” 

I’m afraid that has often been true. We 
all now have the responsibility to see that it 
is not true of the battery of opportunity pro- 
grams we have started in the sixties. 

We in government bear a heavy responsi- 
bility to provide the funds, the leadership, 
the programs, and the follow-through that 
are necessary. 

I believe that we in government, during 
the 1960's can justifiably assert that we have 
provided these things on a scale never before 
attempted. 

Yet if there is criticism that we must do 
better, we welcome it. For we know that 
what has been done is only the beginning of 
what must be done if we are to reach the 
state of opportunity we seek. 

We recognize our responsibility to higher 
levels of effort, creativity, and performance. 

Yet we recognize other responsibilities, 
too—and here it is time for some plain talk. 

We have the responsibility to meet our 
obligations in the world. 

We have, too, the responsibility to help 
keep on a sound footing the economy which 
underpins everything we undertake. 

To fail in either of these responsibilities 
would be the surest way I know to guarantee 
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the failure of the course in America to which 
we are all so deeply committed. 

Thus, It is more than ever important that 
institutions and people outside of govern- 
ment meet their responsibilities in building 
our freer and better America. I think of 
the opportunities, for example, that con- 
front you, 

You can be the shaper of the public con- 
science in each city, in each Southern coun- 
ty and each Northern metropolitan area, in 
each town and region. More and more, that 
is where the battles will now be fought. 

You can leap across the political bounda- 
ries of our formless metropolitan areas in a 
way that government cannot. 

You can provide the leaders—the prag- 
matic idealists, who stick to the job—whom 
we desperately need in every community. 

You can encourage those sensitive citizens 
in the suburbs who care about what is hap- 
pening in the inner city. 

You can pick up the possibilities offered 
by new federal legisiation and make those 
real in your own community—the housing 
projects for black and white, poor and not- 
s0-poor; the supplementary educational 
centers; the community action agencies to 
fight poverty. 

You can help provide (and I know how 
much of this you are already doing) the 
teachers and leaders for Head Start and Up- 
ward Bound and remedial reading and basic 
literacy and foster grandparents. 

You can take action within your own in- 
stitutions—to examine your investments, 
your hiring policy. your budgets. 

We have been urged by religious leaders 
recently to move toward the day when we 
will devote two per cent of our national in- 
come to economic development in the poorer 
nations. 

I'm for that. It raises the question about 
how the churches spend their money. 

One statistic I have seen puts the total of 
Catholic and Protestant expenditure on sert- 
ices to others outside the churches at about 
500 million dollars per year—oniy 41 cents per 
month for everyone who belongs to a church 
in America. 

Recently churches have been urging corpo- 
rations to place the funds they have for in- 
vestment in socially constructive places such 
as low and middle income housing. This is a 
wonderful idea, 

But many people have been disappointed 
at how slow the churches and non-profit 
groups have been to take up the government 
offer to make long-term, low-interest loans 
available under the 221D3 provision of the 
Housing Act—a provision making possible 
construction of low rent housing. 

How much of its own money is the church 
investing in community organization among 
poor people in city and country? 

How much of the church's budget is going 
to experiment with new ways of serving the 
old, the poor, the sick—ways which go beyond 
our present welfare practices? 

There is much for all of us to do before we 
reach the day when every man is treated as 
he should be treated, as a child of God. 

What I have been trying to say in this 
message is the essence of my religious con- 
viction: Namely, that the way you treat 
people Is the way you treat God. 

We are bound together In the common 
faith of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man. 

How, then, can we be true te our faith in 
our daily lives? 

Tome, religious faith must be more than 
an exercise in theology, dogma, ritual or 
doctrine. It must be a part of one’s life. 
And the Christian faith, to be an effective 
force in the modern world, must have prac- 
tical meaning in the lives of those who In- 
habit the earth. ` 

I believe that each of us has an obligation 
to serve God at each ievel of his existence 
and within each institution of his soclety— 
from doing honor to one’s parents and chil- 
dren . . to performing his work with dig- 
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nity and honesty... to playing hia role 
within his school, his neighborhood, his 
church, his community and nation, 

The building of a better and more peace- 
ful world will never come from any diplo- 
mat's ingenious plan. It will come only from 
the cumulative acts of men who live their 
lives in respect for their fellow man, and 
thus, for God. 

I believe it is thus that all men may one 
day march proudly under the banner: Corni- 
munity. 


From the Catholic Sun] 
CHRISTIANS IN ACTION 


The Vice-President of the United States 
in his remarks before the General Assembly 
of the National Council of Churches at Miami 
Beach, Florida called for greater effort on 
the part of the Church to aid the poor. 

Specifically Mr. Humphrey stated, as one 
example, that in the field of low rent hous- 
ing, under governmental programs religious 
groups or non-profit corporations could give 
relief to middle income persons. He remind- 
ed those in attendance that the Government 
cannot solve the social problems of the day, 
acting alone. 

We do not believe that the Vice-President 
is saying the Christian Churches in America 
are penurious in their treatment of their re- 
spective flocks, Rather we feel in his capacity 
as Vice-President he is calling for assistance 
not only from the churches themselves but 
from the laity, in group action, to provide 
leadership in tackling the social problems 
in a fast world. 

He talks of “low rent housing” and recom- 
mends the churches give more support to 
section 221-d-3 of the Federal Housing Act. 

In relating this to the Syracuse Diocese 
what does it mean? 

We remind our readers that as far back as 
1962 a segment of the Syracuse Catholic laity 
was wide awake and attuned to the Com- 
munity need in low rent housing. 


PILOT PROGRAM 


This group was familiar with the 1961 
Housing Act to which Mr. Humphrey refers. 
They developed a plan, formulated their 
program and began to act. Comprised of 
Syracuse business and professional men this 
band incorporated under the name “Mount 
St. James Corporation” set out to construct 
a 140 unit apartment project on Jamesville 
Ave., at a cost of approximately two million 
dollars. This was a, pilot program, the first 
initiated in the State of New York. Today 
it stands completed and fully rented. The 
performance of this project by the sponsor 
has been consistent with the objectives of 
the program. A notable degree of integration 
has been achieved without fanfare. 

Quite an undertaking for these men with 
such great responsibility. We believe this Is 
what Mr. Humphrey is talking about. 

Supreme Court Justice William E. Mo- 
Clusky, President of Mount St. James Cor- 
poration sums it up this way. “Our sole 
motive is outlined in our Certificate of In- 
corporation.” 

„To alleviate the hardship and distress of 
persons and families residing in the City of 
Syracuse and its environs due to inadequate 
and obsolute housing accommodations and 
related social recreational facilities and serv- 
ices for persons and families of low and 
moderate income.” 

Justice McClusky added, “The corporation 
is not organized for profit and does not have 
any power to issue certificates of stock or 
declare dividends. Under its Certificate of 
Incorporation all income must be used ex- 
clusively for charitable, religious, scientific, 
literary or educational purposes.” 

DIOCESAN PARTICIPATION 


This is fine and noble indeed. But is Mr. 
Humphrey's call for help to the church an- 
swered here? 

In order to interest the Federal Govern- 
ment to lend support the sponsor group must 
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stand stringent and lengthy scrrutiny by 
the Washington FHA office before approval ls 
granted. In addition recommendation and 
endorsement of the objectives must receive 
approval by the Diocese. 

Bishop recommended to the FHA 
the individual members in the Mount St. 
James group. He endorsed the objectives 
outlined. Further in response to a request 
by FHA and Mount Saint James Corporation 
he appointed a member of the laity to serve 
on the Board of Directors of Mount St. James. 
His letter to FHA in August of 1962 states 
in part: 

“I feel that while this activity is not 
essentially religious in character, it neverthe- 
less is a most appropriate manifestation of 
the basic social philosophy of the Catholic 
Church. We are proud of and we encourage 
the efforts of Catholic laymen in lending 
their time and talents toward charitable un- 
dertakings whose objectives are the better- 
ment of the economic and social conditions 
of their less fortunate brethen.” 

“That the purpose of Mount St. James 
Corporation is laudable cannot be disputed: 
that the need exists in the Syracuse area can- 
not be denied; that the membership of the 
corporation is responsible and dedicated I am 
pleased to certify.” 

Isn't this Syracuse's answer, in 1962 and 
1963, to Vice-President Humphrey's call to 
arms in 1966? 

But it does not end here. 

In 1964, this same group felt the objective 
of safe, sanitary and decent housing for per- 
sons of low and moderate income was not 
only meritorious but there was still a dire 
need for this type of project in our com- 
munity. Believing that nonprofit sponsor- 
ship of such projects need not necessarily be 
religiously oriented they felt that the ob- 
jective of such a program was a matter of 
primary Christian concern. Should not our 
religious bodies through a dynamic laity be 
the first to wrestle with (and hopefully 
solve) one of the great social problems of 
our time? A mere civic benevolence cannot 
ever be an adequate substitute in this field 
for the deep moral conviction which impels 
all Christians. 

Therefore, in a true ecumenical spirit did 
this Mount St. James group seek to join 
hands with a similar group of the Episcopal 
laity, headed by Hon. John Farnham. The 
purpose was the same, only the site was to be 
different. The City was seeking help in the 
downtown Urban Renewal area for this same 
type project. The arduous task of planning, 
programming and designing for buildings be- 
gan for the Trinity House arrangement. The 
hours of 1964 and 1965 were short indeed as 
this unique group solicited the support of all 
interested organizations for encouragement 
and assistance in the development of this 
program. 

FOUR BISHOPS AGREE 

In behalf of the Trinity House concept 
Most Rev. Walter A. Foery and Most Rev. 
David F. Cunningham, Bishops of the Catho- 
lic Diocese of Syracuse and Rt. Rev. Walter 
M. Higley and Rt. Rev. Ned Cole, Jr., Bishops 
of the Episcopal Diocese of Central New York 
joined together in their statement of collec- 
tive endorsement. Said the Bishops; 

“The Sponsor Corporations, composed of 
laymen of our respective Communions, have 
our complete moral support and we appoint 
representatives to serve on their Board of 
Directors. ... We are sure that the mem- 
bers of the Sponsor Corporation will bring 
to this task all the sympathy, compassion 
and dedication which have characterized the 
Christian ethic of the Brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God. . In addi- 
tion, the benefits of this program to this 
community will be an inestimable good, and 
we hope of great satisfaction to Almighty 
God. We commend those who stand poised 
to undertake this task.” : 

Though the Trinity House concept was not 
selected by the City award committee to de- 
velop the downtown Syracuse Urban Renewal 
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Site, the idea of this unique church union is 
but a seed, planted, yet to sprout into reality. 

However, the grown child of the Mount St. 
James family, now fully developed and exer- 


cising a responsible existence in our com- 


munity—even now acts in an advisory ca- 
pacity in other undeveloped areas as far west 
as Chicago. 

This accomplishment would give comfort 
and cheer to our Vice-President were he 
aware of this activity in the Syracuse Diocese. 

Yes, Mr. Humphrey, we in Syracuse know 
of what you speak. We are actually working 
with our Government—both Church and 
laity—towards alleviating some of our social 
ills. 


This editorial is not written to take credit 
for the efforts advanced as of this date, but 
rather to serve as a reminder to both the 
Church and laity that there is a continuing 
Problem, with many projects to be Ser 

— J. 8 


Admiral Gets Diplomatic Role“ Mr. 
Seapower Heads Navy Mission to 
1 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I take par- 
ticular pleasure in submitting for re- 
Printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article from the San Diego Union of 
Sunday, December 18, 1966, which tells 
of the great work of a well-known and 
Outstanding naval officer, Vice Adm. 
John S. McCain, Jr. The Members of 
Congress know and appreciate Admiral 
McCain’s contributions and we, too, take 
Pride in the exploits which are so well 
described in the newspaper's article. 

The article follows: 

Abmmar Gets Dretomat’s RoLe—"Mar. SEA- 
POWER” Hraps Navy Mission ro U.N. 
(By Ray McHugh) 

New Tonk. When Vice Adm. John Sidney 
McCain Jr. was sent to join the U.S. Mission 
to the United Nations a year ago more than 
One eyebrow was raised. 

The spunky little two-fisted, cigar-chewing 
Sailor who had won the nickname Mr. Sea- 
Power" would hardly be cast as the typical 
diplomat. 

Even his attractive and intensely loyal 
wife, Roberta, admits: “I didn't know what 
to expect.” 

Now everyone knows. McCain has fit into 
the U.N. picture as easily as into a naval 


d 

The three-star admiral has been praised by 
Ambassador Arthur Goldberg as “the cream 
Of the crop.” A strong personal friendship 

sprung up between the former subma- 
Tine commander and the former Supreme 
Court Justice. 
UNDERSTANDING ESSENTIAL 

“When I came to the U.N. I had my 
doubts,” says McCain with his typical can- 
dor. “But I've been convinced. This is a 
fine organization made up of dedicated 
People. It has its weaknesses but too often 
People overlook its strengths, 

“If we are ever to have true international 
Understanding it’s going to have to start 
here. It's our responsibility to keep that 
hope alive.” 

McCain waved his ever-present cigar at the 
towering U.N. building and the massed array 
Of flags along First Avenue that were being 
Whipped by a chill autumn wind. 
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Despite the cold weather, the admiral 
spurned a top coat. He just jammed a well- 
worn slouch hat on his greying, close-cropped 
hair for the walk across United Nations Plaza 
to the headquarters of the U.S, Mission. 

McCain makes the walk every day, some- 
times several times, for sessions of the United 
Nations military staff committee and other 
business. 

As miiltary representative to the U.S. Mis- 
sion, McCain advises on military matters and 
serves as Ambassador Goldberg’s link to the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

As vice chairman of the UN. Military Staff 
Committee, McCain is the American link 
with U.N. counterparts from Russia, Britain, 
France, Nationalist China and other coun- 
tries. 

CONTACTS IMPORTANT 

The committee was organized in the opti- 
mistic early days of the United Nations. 
Military representatives of the permanent 
members of the Security Council were to 
form a sort of high command for peace- 
keeping operations. There was to be a spe- 
cial U.N. Armed force. 

The cold war, however, soon spiked these 
ideas. Although the committee has not been 
able to function as originally planned, the 
high-level exchange with other Security 
Council nations remains important. 

“We establish important contacts,” said 
McCain, “and sometimes we can discuss mil- 
itary matters without political overtones. 

“Tangible accomplishments may be few 
but, like so many things here at the U.N., 
we are working for tomorrow, trying to keep 
all the channels open. The opportunity 
for eventual understanding must be pro- 
tected.” 

The patient outlook that McCain has de- 
veloped at the U.N. surprises some old 
friends. 

The admiral is noted for his energy and 
his zest for action. He will admit in an un- 
guarded moment that he has tasted frustra- 
tion at the UN. But frustration only seems 
to fuel his determination, 

WALKS ACROSS BRIDGE 


McCain also escapes the world of diplo- 
macy every day for a few hours with the 
Navy he loves so well. 

In addition to his duties at the U.N., Mc- 
Cain wears the hats“ of commander, east- 
ern sea frontier and commander, Atlantic 
reserve fleet. He lives in the 1805 frame 
commandant's house in the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. 

He begins his work day with a walk across 
Brooklyn Bridge to 90 Church St., the lower 
Manhattan headquarters of the Navy in the 
world’s busiest port. 

It is late morning before he moves to his 
fourth-floor office in the U.S. Mission build- 
ing and puts aside his duties as a Navy 
commander for those of a diplomat. 

Several times a month McCain returns 
to the Navy by nightfall. He is still the 
most popular speaker of flag rank and his 
peppery lecture on America’s “four-ocean 
challenge” is in demand from coast to coast. 

Navy experts regard the speech as the 
strongest, most articulate argument for 
American seapower that has been heard since 
McCain's idol, Rear Adm. Alfred Thayer Ma- 
han, was preaching that the nation's future 
lay on the oceans of the world. 

HEADED TASK FORCE 


For McCain to be cast in this role is not 
surprising. His namesake father was grad- 
uated from the Naval Academy in 1906. And 
while the father was on convoy duty during 
World War I his wife and young son lived in 
a Brooklyn boarding house—not far from the 
commandant's house which the son now calls 
home. s 

The senior McCain was commander of a 
task force in the Pacific during the last two 
years of World War II and won a reputation 
as “a man who gives only one order: “At- 
tack!" 
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His exploits won him the Navy Cross and 
three Distinguished Service Medals. On his 
death Sept. 9, 1945, he was posthumously 
promoted to the rank of admiral. 

While his father’s carrier planes were 
pounding the Japanese, the junior McCain 
was making his own reputation as a sub- 
marine commander. 

Graduated from Annapolis in 1931, the son 
became a submarine officer in 1933. 

He took the USS Gunnell out of the Elec- 
tric Boat Co., at Groton, Conn., in 1942 and 
sailed to North Africa. There he carried out 
hazardous reconnaisance in advance of the 
allied landings. 

Then he proceeded to the Pacific where the 
Gunnell inflicted heavy losses on the Jap- 
anese. 

McCain was one of the first submarine 
commanders to penetrate the Japanese- 
dominated East China Sea and the Formosa 
Straits. He was awarded the Silver Star and 
Bronze Star for heroism. 

DIRECTED LANDINGS 

Since World War II McCain has held a va- 
riety of surface and submarine commands 
and has served in the office of chief of naval 
operations, He spent a year at the Pentagon 
as Navy chief of information and was com- 
mander of amphibious forces, Atlantic when 
he was ordered to the United Nations, 

As amphibious commander he directed U.S. 
landings during the 1965 crisis in the Do- 
minican Republic and was awarded the 
Legion of Merit. 

“You never have to worry about Adm. 
McCain forgetting the Navy while he's here 
at the U.N.” joked U.S. Ambassador George 
Killion. “Sometimes I think he’s going to 
recruit everyone here.“ 

“What's wrong with that?“ growls McCain. 

The fiery little admiral is one of those rare 
men who can growl and grin and chew on a 
cigar all at the same time. No wonder the 
diplomats like him! 


National Water Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON * 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, wise use 
and proper development of our water re- 
sources are among the most critical do- 
mestic issues that face this Nation and 
this new Congress. I have today intro- 
duced a bill to establish a National Water 
Commission to provide an effective ve- 
hicle to meet our growing problems of 
water supply and development. 

In the 89th Congress we took a sig- 
nificant step forward in the establish- 
ment of the Water Resources Council un- 
der provisions of the Water Resources 
Planning Act of 1965. This provides for 
improved coordination among Federal 
agencies involved in river planning and 
development and authorizes the estab- 
lishment of river basin commissions to 
help most local, regional, and basinwide 
planning needs. Itis apparent, however, 
that our water requirements of the future 
will demand a degree of planning and 
development that goes beyond the imme- 
diate region or basin for which a par- 
ticular project or solution might appear 
feasible and desirable. Already we are 
faced with problems and proposed solu- 
tions that have social, political and eco- 
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nomic effects of concern to the entire 
Nation. 

The individual water problems of our 
communities, States, geographic regions, 
and entire river basins have combined to 
pose a problem truly national in char- 
acter. Solutions can no longer be pro- 
posed without full consideration of the 
effects on other areas. I believe a Na- 
tional Water Commission, utilizing the 
best brains in the Nation in the field of 
resource planning and river development, 
would be best equipped to explore all the 
alternatives in meeting the problems of 
a particular area; and, by its very nature, 
would be best able to weigh the impact on 
other regions and the entire Nation to 
determine what is in the national in- 
terest. 

We now have agencies and commis- 
sions that are committed to the solution 
of water problems of individual areas, but 
there is a need for a body to study these 
problems without a prior commitment to 
any region or particular form of solution. 
A National Water Commission could 
make these studies objectively and could 
make appropriate recommendations to 
the President and the Congress that 
would be invaluable in meeting the mul- 
tiple problems of water development. 

I would like to quote briefly from a let- 
ter by Charles L. Schultze, Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, in transmitting 
draft legislation on the National Water 
Commission to the Congress: 

We are confronted with critical water 
shortages In many sections of our country. 
We are faced with the grim fact that pol- 
lution infests virtually every river system. 
No region is immune—from the Pacific, to 
the Southwest, to the Great Lakes, to the 
Northeast. These problems grow more com- 
plex and more difficult with each passing day. 

Water resource problems do not end at 
local, county, state, or even regional lines. 
Their dimensions are truly national in scope. 
They require intelligent long-term planning 
and the assessment and development of a 
whole range of alternative solutions. They 
require thorough and systematic analysis to 
assure that the programs undertaken by the 
Federal government contribute to the sound- 
est long-range water objectives. 


Mr. Speaker, the concept of a National 
Water Commission was proposed to the 
Congress in the President's message of 
February 23, 1966, on “Preserving Our 
National Heritage,” and has since been 
fully supported by the administration 
through the Department of Interior and 
the Bureau of the Budget. Legislation 
introduced by Senator Henry M. Jackson 
to establish the Commission was ap- 
proved by the Senate in the second ses- 
sion of the 89th Congress. It was con- 
sidered by the House Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and was ulti- 
mately incorporated, in revised form in 
H.R. 4671, to authorize the Colorado 
River Basin project. I objected to its en- 
actment in that form. 

I am totally opposed to having Na- 
tional Water Commission legislation 
clearly jeopardize its essential neutrality 
and would do violence to the intended 
purpose of seeking impartial and objec- 
tive solutions to these problems. It is 
with the hope that Congress will give 
separate and thoughtful consideration 
to the establishment of the Commission 
that I introduce this legislation today. 
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Finally, Mr. Speaker, we are all aware 
of the controversial nature of legislation 
proposed in the last Congress to meet 
the growing needs of the Southwestern 
States to supplement their major water 
source—the Colorado River. The impli- 
cations of the proposed solution on na- 
tional water policy, and the potential 
impact on other river basins, caused se- 
rious concern to many Americans. I 
think I can say without reservation that 
the people of the Pacific Northwest were 
not only alarmed at what was being pro- 
posed without their acquiescence but 
were angered that such a proposal— 
adopted by a group of other States with- 
out their consultation—could be imposed 
upon the region without first permitting 
a study of our own water sources and 
potential future needs. 

A National Water Commission, prop- 
erly authorized and impartially imple- 
mented, could avoid in the future any 
such divisions and conflicts among the 
major river basins of the Nation. It 
would better prepare us to get on with 
the task of developing our water re- 
sources in the best interest of all the 
people of the United States and with 
special advantage or penalty to none. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Sums Up—Il 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, Harrison 
E. Salisbury, the distinguished New York 
Times journalist, has completed his jour- 
ney in North Vietnam and is now writing 
a series of articles summing up his im- 
pressions. Yesterday I introduced into 
the Appendix the first of the new series. 
The second article has been published 
today. I believe that this article is most 
important as it details the results of our 
bombing of North Vietnam and presents 
a picture which supports those who ad- 
vocate an end to the bombing. 

The article follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 12, 1967] 
NORTH VIETNAMESE ROADS COME TO LIFE AT 
NIGHTFALL 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hone Kone, January 10.—At 3 A.M. last 
Friday morning, across Long Bien (formerly 
Paul Dourmer) Bridge in Hanoi, moved a 
procession of women, each with a bamboo 
pole on a bowed shoulder and burdens bal- 
anced on each end. 

The women moved silently through the 
night with a delicate half-step, half-shuffle 
that carried them rapidly across the bridge. 
Occasionally they halted to rest. The bur- 
dens on the carrying poles, mostly bulk 
paper, vegetables and wrapped bundles, 
weighed 50 or 60 pounds. 

There was nothing unusual in the sight— 
nothing for Hanoi and North Vietnam, that 
is. All through the night, people are carry- 
ing heavy burdens on their backs into and 
out of the city and out along the network 
of roads and trails that thread through a 
maze of rice paddies and canals in the Red 
River delta, moving supplies south and mov- 
ing food into the city. 
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CYCLISTS CARRY GOODS 


The movement goes on not only on the 
backs of women with their delicate, sway- 
ing bamboo carrying poles. It goes on bi- 
cycles. Toward dusk, groups of 100 or 200 
cyclists collect at various points in Hanoi 
and outside. 

There the burdens are put on bicycles, up 
to 600 pounds per bike, and the bicycle cara- 
vans start out on their way through the 
darkness. 

With the coming of dusk, olive-drab, 
jJungle-camouflaged trucks, topped with 
brush and leaves, start rumbling out of 
Hanoi onto the southward trails, and empty 
trucks begin moving back into the city, hav- 
ing delivered their goods farther south. At 
nightfall, the central railroad station of 
Hanoi comes alive, and trains begin to pull 
out, laden with people and freight. 

To a remarkable extent North Vietnam 
has become a night country. It is darkness 
that provides the greatest protection against 
American bombers. And it is the dark hours 
when movements of supplies and troops are 
carried out. 

This is a pattern that was first seen by 
the West in the Korean war. The Chinese 
“volunteers” supplied themselves and rein- 
forced themselves at night over routes and 
trails dominated in the daytime by United 
States airpower. The same practice is being 
repeated on a vast scale in North Vietnam. 

VISITORS MOVE AT NIGHT 


The sight must be seen to be appreciated. 
This correspondent several times was taken 
out of Hanoi by car either after nightfall or 
in the early morning hours before dawn. 
Because of the bombing, the North Viet- 
namese prefer to move their visitors from 
point to point under shelter of darkness. 

Only during the weekend truce periods 
over Christmas and New Year's did this cor- 
respondent travel over highways in daylight 
except for brief visits into the countryside 
outside Hanoi. Even on trips into the-Hanol 
countryside a few miles beyond the city, the 
precaution was taken to cover the car, a 
Soviet Volga, with camouflage net into which 
branches and leaves were stuck. 

It is safe to say that not one vehicle moves 
on North Vietnamese roads without leafy 
camouflage on its roof. Trucks are painted 
Olive drab or splashed with camouflage. The 
same is true of the buses that carry people 
through the countryside, and of the minia- 
ture trains that chug across the rice delta. 
They are all coal burners, and the engines, 
freight cars and dilapidated coaches are 
daubed in gray and dirty brown camouflage. 

STREET LIGHTS AT MINIMUM 


Hanol is not blacked out at night, but 
street lighting is held to a minimum to con- 
serve power, giving an eerie aspect to night- 
time travel. The streets become archways 
of big shade trees with tiny lights burning 
vaguely in the distance. 

Outside Hanoi and its suburbs strick 
blackout precautions are taken. There are 
no lights Whatever showing in villages al- 
though occasionally one catches a glimpse of 
a glowing cookfire in a thatched house or a 
tiny candle flickering in a window. From 
dusk to dawn the countryside is dominated 
by velvet black shadows vaguely illuminated 
by the stars or on one trip, by a silver moon 
that cast a baleful glow over endless rice 
paddies and clumps of bananas and palms. 

Along the highways, columns of trucks, 
bicycle caravans, men and women with their 
carrying poles move quietly and endlessly. 
Alongside the main highways, rail lines us- 
ually run, and occasional trains can be heard 
and then dimly seen moving along in the 
darkness. 

The flow of traffic seems shapeless, but it is 
carefully organized, planned and controlled. 
There are sentries at the outskirts of the city 
who control all movement in and out, both 
by day and by night. 
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DETOURS ARE EFFICIENT 


Guards emerge from roadside sentry boxes, 
examine passes and then direct caravans on- 
Ward. They are not only security guards, 
but traffic officers. 

American bombing daily knocks out seg- 
ments of road, disables bridges or destroys 
them, makes detours and diversions of traffic 
necessary if the flow of men and supplies is 
to be maintained. Convoys move along de- 
tours in a brisk and efficient manner, Road 
blocks are set up at diversion points and 
traffic is diverted by roundabouts to a point 
beyond the blockage. 

Not infrequently, traffic streams are split, 
with southward traffic folowing one route 
and northward movement coming along a 
different route. Sometimes detours may 
lengthen the route by as much as 10 miles, 
but they seem to provide no really serious 
handicap to movement. 

PONTOON SYSTEM DEPICTED 


American bombers concentrate their atten- 
tion on bridges, which are numerous in the 
detal area where highways cross canal after 
Canal and many tributaries of the Red River. 
Many bridges have been knocked out, some 
as often as four times. But repair crews 
work constantly to put them back in order. 

Since bridges are generally not very long 
and of relatively light construction, this is 
done with a speed surprising to an American 
Who is familiar with painstaking construc- 
tion tasks on United States highways where 
bridge building or repair may require many 
Months. 

At any given moment a large number of 
bridges on highways leading south from 
Hanoi may be out of service. However, this 
does not halt the traffic fow. The North 
Vietnamese have the best pontoon bridge sys- 
tem this correspondent has ever seen. It is 
One that beats the British Bailey bridge sys- 
tem of World War II all hollow. 

Alongside every bridge that this corre- 
spondent crossed, there were materials avail- 
able for at least one or two pontoons to be 
Constructed and put into use in an hour's 
time. The pontoons. are made of canal boats 
lashed together, and the roadway is formed 
Of loose bamboo poles of timbers laid across. 

This correspondent crossed dozens of these 
bridges and watched heavy truck traffic move 
across them with no more problem than the 
thunderous reverberation of the loose bam- 
boo roadbed. 

Even if the pontoons are destroyed daily, 
they can be replaced promptly with indigen- 
Ous materials that cost virtually nothing but 
the manpower required for assembly and 


The efficiency of the pontoons raised the 
Question why the North Vietnamese also em- 
Ployed so much manpower to repair conven- 
tional bridges along the highways. There 
May be a psychological factor involved since 
the pontoons seem to equal conventional 
bridges in weight capacity and certainly pro- 
Vide a minimum maintenance problem. 

RAILROADS AN OBVIOUS TARGET 


The same question arises concerning North 
Vietnam's railroads. This correspondent did 
Not inspect railroads north of Hanoi since all 
his trips were southward across the delta. 
However, according to foreigners who have 
seen the railroad to the north, in the direc- 
tion of China, there is not much difference 

een the bombing destruction and repair 
Program in the north and south. 

An enormous effort is expended by the 
Government to keep the railroads working. 

ey offer a gleaming target for attack, im- 
Possible to camouflage, easy to hit. And they 
are being hit. 

Bomb damage and craters pepper the rail- 
Toad mile after mile, thickening in the 
Vicinity of bridges and villages. Life along- 
Side the railroad would seem to be one of the 
Greatest hazards in North Vietnam. As 
bombers come in to attack the track, there is 
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inevitable damage to civilian habitations 
along the rail lines and for a substantial 
distance away from the rail lines. This is 
particularly true around rail sidings. 

North Vietnam's railroad is a single-track 
affair. Sidings are therefore necessary to 
permit trains to pass each other. Bombing 
of such sidings has been devastating to ad- 
joining villages like Phuly, which, for all 
practical purposes, has been removed from 
the map by American bombing. 

MINIATURE ROLLING STOCK 


The North Vietnam railroad is not to be 
compared with an American railroad. It 
uses what seem to an American to be min- 
iature locomotives and freight cars. The 
total amount of rolling stock isn’t known to 
this reporter, but it would be surprising if 
it totaled as much as the Erie-Lackawanna 
Railroad has In its truncated New York com- 
muter service. 

Uniess there is a factor in the situation 
that escapes observation, the total tonnage 
moved by railroad must be a small part of 
the freight moved by truck or by bicycle or 
by carrying poles. : 

Nonetheless the North Vietnamese author- 
ities and the United States Air Force seem 
agreed that the railroad is vital to the war. 
It is a principal target of United States at- 
tacks and the North Vietnamese exert an 
enormous effort to keep the railroad going, 
and with remarkable success, 

They keep it running by placing along- 
side it, mile after mile, enough rail metal, 
ballast, ties and bridge construction equip- 
ment to rebuild the railroad several times 
over, Rail building materials litter the land- 

of North Vietnam. 

It would be difficult to estimate the total 
volume of rails that are on hand, as well 
as angle iron, steel rods, wire for reinforce- 
ment, ties and processed ballast. As far as 
the labor force is concerned, it is available 
in the countryside and has often been seen 
by foreign residents rushing into action. 

ENDLESS TUG OF WAR 

Labor is thrown into the task in such 
numbers that even serious breaches of the 
railroad are repaired in times that seem re- 
markable to Western observers. Trucks and 
earth-moving equipment is kept on hand. 
scattered and dispersed, so that they cannot 
be wiped out by lucky bomb hits. It was the 
opinion of this observer that the tug of war 
between the air force and North Vietnam 
for maintenance of the railroad could go on 
indefinitely. The only question was whether 
the effort was worth it, whether the North 
Vietnamese might not more economically ex- 
pend their labor on keeping and improving 
the highway and truck transport system. 

However, there is another factor involved 
here. To maintain truck movement on 
highways requires constant expenditure of 
gasoline and oll. Oil storage depots at 
Haiphong, have been successfully taken out 
of operation by United States air attacks, 
The capacity of North Vietnam to store oil 
and gasoline thus has been considerably 
reduced. 

The country is dependent on a steady re- 
newal of supplies by freighter and tanker 
through Haiphong and probably by tank 
cars on the railroad coming from China. 

The railrodd runs on coal and probably 
could run on wood as well. North Vietnam 
produces its own coal in ample supply from 
mines in the northeast so that the railroad 
may provide a guarantee of a heavy freight 
route in the event that gasoline and oil 
stocks are interdicted by the United States. 

If the railroad is not being maintained as 
an alternative to truck movement, then the 
only explanation for the enormous expendi- 
ture of the labor force and materials would 
lie in reasons of morale and prestige. These 
are not unimportant considerations in a 
small country that has been heavily attacked 
and in. which there is a common pride in 
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keeping the war effort up against a powerful 
opponent. 

From this standpoint the sight of trains 
continuing to move along the tracks through 
the dusk, rails being relaid and reballasted 
within hours of a heavy air attack, and 
bridges being restored by one means or an- 
other within days must bolster the morale 
of ordinary North Vietnamese. 


MANPOWER PLENTIFUL 


It is apparent after even casual inspection 
that the American air offensive has cost the 
North Vietnamese heavily. It compels them 
to commit manpower that otherwise would 
be available to reinforce the armed services, 
build up factory production, lift agricultural 
output or simply convey supplies to the 
south. 

Now hundreds of thousands of man-hours 
are needed to maintain supply routes. This 
burdens North Vietnam's war effort sub- 
stantially. But, at the same time, there is 
no sign that the task of maintaining supply 
routes southward is beyond the country’s 
capacity. 

Manpower is still plentiful and this kind 
of task is one with which the North Viet- 
namese are familiar and have in effect lived 
for many years. i 

The inyestment of manpower in the move- 
ment of supplies has been a basic part of 
North Vietnamese strategy and tactics from 
earliest times. For example, in setting a 
trap for the French at Dienblenphu in 1953 
and 1954, the North Vietnamese moved in 
from China, largely by human power, heavy 
artillery and munitions that enabled them 
to outgun the French. 

They had to move all the rice to feed their 
forces about 1,000 miles from Yunnan. 
Every grain of rice moved either on carrying 
poles or on bicycles. It is estimated that 
only 10 per cent of the rice eventually 
reached the encampments on the hills 
around Dienbienphu. But it was enough for 
the troops, accustomed to tighten their belts 
and carry on. \ 

The North Vietnamese undoubtedly will 
grow leaner and thinner if the war of attri- 
tion goes on. But this has been their his- 
tory for so many years that it is questionable 
whether it will produce the effect that this 
policy is designed to produce—a willingness 
on Hanol's part to negotiate peace. 

SHORTAGES FREQUENT 


The effects of the war on the populace 
are noticeable to foreign residents of Hanoi. 
They say that the standard of living has 
gone down in the past year, that clothing is 
shabbier and harder to come by, that the diet 
is harsher. This is confirmed by the North 
Vietnamese themselves. 

One of them said: “You should see us in 
peacetime conditions. We aren't very good- 
looking now. We are thin and worn and 
the girls aren't so pretty.“ ï 

But the North Vietnam living standard has 
never been high. It probably wasn't as low 
under the French as the Vietnamese now 
contend. They insist that under the French 
many people in the north had nothing more 
than rags for clothing and one of the regime's 
bragged-of achievements is that now every- 
one in the north has a dress or trousers and 
a shirt to wear. 

Still, shortages are frequent. During the 
fortnight this correspondent was in Hanoi, 
matches were not to be had in stores. Not 
long previously cigarettes were scarce for 
several weeks. Soap has been hard to get. 
Salt supplies have not always been available 
in villages. 


Meat is scarce for ordinary Vietnamese and 
chickens are expensive in village markets 
about 8 dongs a kilogram (2.2 pounds). The 
dong is officially valued at 3.53 to the dollar. 
The average wage is 70 to 80 dongs a month. 
Women get a ration of five or six yards of 
cotton cloth a year and men the equivalent 
in cloth or clothing. 
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Long-time Hanol residents say these short- 
ages are reflected in the shabbier appearance 
of residents compared with the period before 
the bombing began. The city itself is badly 
run down. Few buildings have been painted 
in recent years and bombed wreckage re- 
mains, with no effort to repair. Cars are worn 
and gasoline makes them spit and cough. 

But none of this seems likely to have 
much effect on North Vietnam’s war effort. 
In villages, where houses and huts are 
bombed, they usually are repaired quickly 
if the damage is not too serious, or new 
houses are built. Houses are mostly of simple 
clay and wattle construction with thatched 
roofs. If residents survive the attack, they 
can rebuild houses with their neighbors’ 
help in a short time. 

It is different with more substantial bulld- 
ings. In most villages and towns that this 
correspondent saw, bigger buildings tended 
to suffer more damage. Residents contended 
that bigger buildings were more frequently 
singled out for bombing attacks, In many 
towns most bigger buildings had suffered 
damage. Brick structures, whether damaged 
or not, had simply been abandoned and resi- 
dences, offices, schools, artisan cooperatives 
and hospitals had been dispersed into small 
one-room huts and houses, 


FACILITIES ARE DISPERSED 


The dispersal puts an economic burden on 
North Vietnam and almsot anything that is 
now hit by a United States bomb is likely 
to be an institution of some kind. This is 
particularly true in the environs of Hanoi, 

Anticipating heavy bombing of Hanoi, the 
authoritels have scattered offices, schools, tac- 


and 
Force has been paying more attention to the 
environs of Hanoi than to the city itself, 
substantial casualties have been caused in 
evacuated schools. The authorities admit 
this but say they are caught in a dilemma, 
If the United States starts a saturation at- 
tack on Hanoi, they do not wish to expose 
the people to mass casualties, They prefer 
to risk scattered casualties resulting from the 
evacuation. 

The net conclusion of many foreign resi- 
dents of Hanoi is that while American bomb- 
ing has damaged North Vietnam severely, 
causing heavy material and human losses 
and compelling the Government to invest 
men and material in the neutralizing attack, 
it is not likely to provide a decisive factor 
in maintaining the fight in the south or in 
compelling Hanol to capitulate, 

Foreigners in Hanol believe the North Viet- 
mamese when they say they are prepared 
to sacrifice Hanol, Haiphong, all their cities 
and towns, rather than yield under American 
bomb power. 


Bennett’s Know-How Boosts FDLS Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
Pleased to call attention to a fine edi- 
torial from the Florida Times Union, 
Jacksonville, Fla., January 8, regarding 
our distinguished colleague, the Honor- 
able CHARLES E. BENNETT. The Florida 
delegation is proud of the fine leadership 
demonstrated by Congressman BENNETT 
during his long service here and we con- 
sider it highly appropriate that this out- 
standing newspaper has given recogni- 
tion to him in its editorial column, 
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The editorial follows: 
BENNETT'S Know-How Boosts FDLS PLAN 


The start of Rep. Charles E. Bennett's 10th 
term in Congress in Washington today di- 
rects attention to one among his several 
qualifications which will prove particularly 
advantageous to his constituency during the 
first session of the 90th Congress now begin- 
ning. 

In his long service, the Jacksonville Repre- 
sentative has attained a ranking position in 
the councils of Congress, and a close and 
trusted consultative relationship with the 
armed forces, in the making and implemen- 
tation of national policies in national 
defense. 

His military acumen which fitted him so 
well for the role he has played as a member 
of the House Armed Services committee and 
as chairman of its subcommittee on real 
estate was acquired in almost six years of 
service in World War II, including extensive 
guerrilla combat activity in the Philippines. 
He stepped down from a political career in 
which he had already won his first nomi- 
nation to Congress to enlist, and won several 
decorations for gallantry in action before his 
discharge with rank of Captain. 

Rep. Bennett's rank and prestige among 
his congressional colleagues and his close 
relationships with the military and civillan 
heads of the defense establishment place him 
in a strategic position to help advance the 
cause of the Navy's proposed Fast Deploy- 
ment Logistic Ships project which would put 
into effect a completely new global concept 
of support for instantaneous response to 
enemy aggression wherever it might occur. 

The Lockheed Corp., one of three organi- 
zations competing for the assignment of 
carrying out the long-range, multi-million 
dollar program, has given assurances that if 
selected, it will locate the building yard on 
Blount Island, industrial development prop- 
erty of the Jacksonville Port Authority. 

Rep. Bennett has won assurances from the 
Defense Department that the project will be 
recommended to Congress in the session be- 
ginning today, which he called a “giant step 
forward” toward success of the program. 

The Defense Department's intention to 
request the program of Congress indicates 
it has been given assurance of approval by 
the Budget Bureau, and Rep. Bennett's stra- 
tegic position, backed by active military serv- 
ice, provides him with the “know-how,” tac- 
tically and logistically, to guide the project 
to final congressional approval. 

After the formal recommendation is made, 
hearings will begin early in the year looking 
toward its incorporation in the Defense De- 
partment's budget for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. 

Leadership at the local community level is 
already putting forth its best efforts to win 
approval of the project and to make clear 
the advantages offered by the local site in 
carrying it out. It is a momentous project 
for Jacksonville, in which all must join. 


North Vietnam Should Be Bombed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. Ralph McGill recently penned an 
editorial entitled “A Shabby Piece of 
False Piety” which appeared in the Eve- 
ning Star, Tuesday, January 3. It voices 
my sentiments completely and I com- 
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mend it to those Members of this body 
who might have missed it. 
A SHABBY PIECE OF FALSE PIETY 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Protests against American bombing in 
North Vietnam continue on the basis that 
civilians are being killed. 

They are. Fewer civilians are being killed 
or injured in this war, even on a percentage 
basis, than in any other war in ancient or 
modern history. This is noted not in any 
effort to justify war. It is a dirty business 
or, as a knowledgeable man, William Tecum- 
seh Sherman put it, hell.“ 

It does interest me, though, that some of 
the reporting from Vietnam and from too 
many of the petitions from peace groups in 
this country seem to be disturbed merely 
because some North Vietnamese civilians are 
being killed. The writer was in South Viet- 
nam a few weeks through the past September 
and October. In that time Viet Cong terror- 
ists threw a grenade into a bar in that city, 
killed seven Vietnamese civilians and 
wounded two Americans. 

In the same period the Viet Cong smug- 
gled a claymore mine onto a bus and killed 
a number of Vietnamese women and chil- 
dren, plus a few Vietnamese men. The bus 
carried no Americans. It was an act of ter- 
rorism and intimidation. Also within those 
weeks the Viet Cong descended on a village 
that was showing signs of becoming paci- 
fled—that is removing itself from Viet Cong 
control—and brutally killed a number of 
women and children. They also burned the 
huts. 

These and other similar acts of terrorism 
go on almost daily and have for a number of 
years. The victims are civilians, They are 
the victims of the armed forces of North 
Vietnam, both the regulars of that govern- 
ment and the guerrilla arm, the Viet Cong. 

In fact, since the war began the Viet Cong 
and North Vietnamese regulars have, by 
grenade, mine, rifle, machine gun and mor- 
tars, killed more Vietnamese civilians, in and 
out of villages, than have the U.S. bombings. 

Again, there is no intent here to argue on 
an eye-for-an-eye and a tooth-for-a-tooth 
basis. The war is an ugly but necessary one. 
But it does create an irritation to have all 
the peace cultists petition, protest and de- 
nounce the United States for “killing civil- 
ians,” and act as if the civilian population 
of North Vietnam is a deliberation target. 
It Is not. 

The further fact is that the Viet Cong and 
North Vietnamese troops do make civilians of 
South Vietnam a deliberate target. They 
are killed not because they happen to live 
near or work at a strategic oil refinery, a 
collection of oll storage tanks, an ammuni- 
tion dump, an arms factory, or so on. The 
United States command goes to great 
trouble, and thereby endangers the lives of 
pilots, to notify through leaflets and/or 
loudspeakers of impeding air attacks. (The 
same thing was done well ahead of the drop 
on Hiroshima.) 

Not to bomb the oil centers, the rail yards, 
the supply lines and any other concentra- 
tions of supply that give the enemy more 
ability to carry on the war and kill Ameri- 
can, Vietnamese, Australian and New 
Zealand soldiers and allies from 15 other 
nations working as medical or teaching 
teams is to betray the men committed, It 
is a tiring bit of hypocrisy to have the pro- 
tests, petitions, resolutions, and manifestos 
so worded as to give the impression that this 
country’s bombing is directed at civilians 
and that only this country is so guilty. This 
is, in my opinion, a shabby piece of false 
piety. 

There likely will never be another war 
won“ in the sense that General Lee took 
his sword to give it to General Grant or that 
the Japanese envoys came aboard the battle - 
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ship Missouri in Tokyo Bay to sign articles 
of surrender. 

We are in Vietnam because the power 
Struggles of our time are in that area of the 
world. They are not struggles confined to 
Vietnam. They reach far into our future. 
We can't abandon the war, ugly and harsh 
though it is. 


VA Endangered 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, 
elsewhere in this Rxconn I have submit- 
ted an article from the VFW magazine, 
authored by the distinguished command- 

er in chief, Leslie M. Fry. I thought it 
might be of interest to see the editorial 
Comment concerning this article that 
appeared in the Stars and Stripes, Jan- 
Uary 5, 1966. I submit herewith that 


editorial: 
VA ENDANGERED 

Is there a plan on foot by the Johnson 
Administration to entirley dismember the 
Veterans Administration and relegate the 
Veteran to welfare status? 

Leslie M. Fry, commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, answers this ques- 
tion with a resounding “Yes.” In an article 
Published in the VFW magazine, Fry states 
Without equivocation that the entire struc- 
ture of veterans benefits chalked up over a 
Period of nearly 200 years is now threatened 

extinction. 

To justify his claim, Fry points to the 
fact that National cemeteries are rapidly be- 

closed and no provision is being made 
for burial of war veterans. He also cites the 
opposition of the present administration to 
pension bill passed by the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives in the 89th Congress against the 
dent’s wishes but bypassed by the Sen- 
ate in accord with his instructions, Fry says. 

The National commander in chief of the 

is also critical of the provisions of the 
80-called GI bill patterned to some degree 
after the legislation approved for veterans 
ot World War I and Korea. Fry labeled it a 
cut-rate GI measure. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars leader fur- 
ther asserted that the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion itself is in danger of being taken over by 

other Federal agency, thereby elimi- 
Rating the sole Government agency whose 
Purpose is to care for the veteran and his 
dependents. 

There is much to justify the claims made 
by Fry. Certainly little has been accom- 
Plished in the past two and a half years for 

veterans who have been adversely af- 
fected by the increased cost of living and 
the threat of inflation. 

World War I veterans drawing pensions 
Under old part III of the pension law have 

t received an increase in benefits since 
1954 while living costs have spiraled in- 
creasingly higher. 

Representative Olin E. Teague, of Texas, 

of the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
Mittee has declared that it is the intention 
Sf his Committee to again before the 
House of Representatives a bill similar to 
that passed by that body in the 89th Con- 


Whether it can be approved in the 
Senate is highly problematical. It failed 
there once before and if the Administration 
Maintains its opposition to the bill, it could 
Well fall again. 
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Veterans feel that Fry is on solid ground 
in pointing out the deficiencies of the John- 
son Administration insofar as favorable leg- 
islation for veterans and their dependents 
are concerned. 

We have only admiration for his forthright 
declarations. He is championing a just and 
righteous cause. 


“Not the Last Tick” and “Friends and 


Enemies” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House two 
thoughtful and penetrating editorials 
from South Carolina’s most outspoken 
newspaper, the Charleston News and 
Courier. The editorials are “Not the 
Last Tick,” which discusses the attempts 
to make educational progress in the 
South notwithstanding the present un- 
realistic attitude on the part of some 
Federal Government policymakers, and 
“Friends and Enemies,” which discusses 
the curiously ambivalent attitude of the 
British Government toward Cuba and 
Rhodesia. 

I would particularly point out one 
paragraph in the editorial on education: 

Responsible Southerners are keenly aware 
of the need to upgrade the quality of educa- 
tion, especially for those of any race or color 
who need it most. The new factories need 
more intelligent workers than once were 
required on the farm. White or colored— 
and opportunities abound for both— the eco- 
nomy as well as the social structure must 
have literate and competent operatives, 


We in the South realize that better 
education for all people at all levels is a 
must for economic progress and we can 
only hope that the policies of the Federal 
Government will be realistic enough to 
help rather than impede that effort. 

The other editorial points out that 
while the United States is supporting a 
trade boycott against Rhodesia, the 
Queen of England is sending congratu- 
latory telegrams to the President of Cuba 
and the British Government is working 
out new trade relations with Cuba. May- 
be those who worry so much about world 
opinion can tell us why the world does 
not worry very much about our opinion 
and why what is sauce for the goose is 
not sauce for the gander. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, Jan. 3, 1967] 
Not THE Last Tick 

Though 1967 opens with echoes still ring- 
ing from year-end demands for total racial 
integration of classrooms, we predict it still 
will be a long time coming in any region of 
the country, 

The time has passed, to be sure, when the 
South can say Never!“ Integrated class- 
rooms are too commonplace for anyone to 
suggest either that they do not exist, or that 
they are a passing fashion. Acceptance of 
interracial education, especially at the upper 
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levels, is an accomplished fact on a basis of 
realistic qualification. The Hkelihood is ex- 
pansion rather than reduction. 

Total integration is something else again. 
In our judgment, neither race would be 
happy with such an arrangement. If the 
mass of people reject a theory of govern- 
ment—as they did with National Prohibi- 
tion—no amount of pressure can overcome 
them. 

We say these things in full knowledge that 
the present government policy is determined 
to make an attempt to enforce its aims. In 
the last days of December, the Fifth Circuit 
Court of Appeals at New Orleans pronounced 
these judgments: 

“The clock has ticked to the last tick 
for tokenism and delay in the name of de- 
liberate speed ... We hold HEW’s stand- 
ards are substantially the same as this 
court's standards. They are required by the 
Constitution and as we construe them, are 
within the scope of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964.“ 

The standards which the court thus up- 
held are the guidelines of the Office of Edu- 
cation, a bureau of the U.S. Dept, of Health, 
Education and Welfare. 

Last month a spokesman for that office, 
Assistant Commissioner of Education David 
Seeley, said this: 

I'm hard put to find any place outside 
the borders of the Soviet Union where a 
population is as terrorized as our Negro pop- 
ulations in some of these areas.” 

Apparently “these areas” refer to neigh- 
borhoods of the South, which is the region 
generally meant when federal officials begin 
to shout with rage. Actually, of course, 
great areas of Northern and Western cities 
are segregating along racial lines. As popu- 
lation shifts, this trend will continue. 

As to “terror,” Mr. Seeley is indulging in 
extravagant talk that we would take more 
seriously if we did not realize that he is 
making political noises for consumption 
elsewhere. While it is no secret that many 
Southerners—Negro as well as white—are 
not eager for total integration of public 
schools, we have neither seen nor heard of 
anything that could be called “terror” with 
any degree of accuracy. The fables about 
Darkest Dixie simply will not stand up un- 
der fair examination. 

If we were looking for a comparison with 
the Soviet Union, we would find certain sim- 
llarities in the brutal and bull-headed ap- 
proach of some Washington bureaucrats to 
the highly complex and personal problems 
of the people. 

Despite all the hostility, nonsense and in 
our opinion wickedly biased treatment of 
the South—a policy that is building up 
deep-seated anger against the guilty poli- 
ticlans—the Southern educational is 
striving to provide suitable and effective 
schooling for all pupils, 

ble Southerners are keenly aware 
of the need to upgrade the quality of edu- 
cation, especially for those of any race or 
color who need it most. The new factories 
need more Intelligent workers than once 
were required on the farm. White or col- 
ored—and opportunities abound for both— 
the economy as well as the social structure 
must have literate and competent opera- 
tives. 

Vocational training in our opinion is one 
of the pressing needs of South Carolina, We 
would like to see the federal government 
join in helping to promote genuine educa- 
tion, and stop shouting angry words about 
those who, in the long run, have the respon- 
sibility of supplying it. 

[From the Charleston (S.C.) News and 
Courier, Jan. 4, 1967] 
FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


On the eighth anniversary of Fidel Castro’s 
seizure of Cuba—marking establishment of 
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a communist outpost on the doorstep of the 
United States—Queen Elizabeth I of Eng- 
land sent this message to Castro's man, 
President Osvaldo Dorticos: 

“With great pleasure I send to your excel- 
lency my. cordial congratulations and my 
good wishes on account of the Cuban na- 
tional festivity of Liberation Day.” 

“Liberation” has brought death to many 
hundreds of Cubans before firing squads, im- 
prisonment to thousands, and misery to mil- 
lions. Cubans are clamoring to escape from 
an island that once was a jewel of Latin 
America. 

The irony of the Queen's message is in- 
tensified in contrast with her Prime Min- 
ister's belligerent attitude toward the peace- 
ful regime of Premier Ian Smith in Rhodesia. 
On the same day that the Queen's message 
appeared, Mr. Smith broadcast a bitter mes- 
sage about the treatment of his country. 
Referring to terms of settlement discussed 
with Harold Wilson on a British warship off 
Gibraltar, Mr. Smith said the more he re- 
flected the more I am satisfied that our de- 
cision to reject them was correct.” He said 
the British proposals to return constitutional 
government in Rhodesia had “all the begull- 
ing symptoms of a well prepared and well 
laid trap.” 

The day after the Queen's message to 
Cuba and Ian Smith's comments on Rho- 
desia became public, Fidel Castro in Havana 
launched another tirade against the United 
States. Likewise came word of new British 
trade relations with Cuba, a country with 
which Americans are forbidden to deal com- 
mercially. Britain trades with a sworn en- 
emy which at any time again may become a 
missile base for attack on our country. 

At the same time, the US. Ambassador to 
the United Nations has supported a trade 
boycott against Rhodesia, a country at the 
other end of the world with no belligerent 
intentions. To us, these foreign policies of 
the United States make no sense. 

As to Harold Wilson's policies in Britain— 
including a message from the Queen con- 
gratulating the monstrous Castro dictator- 
ship of Cuba—we have nothing good to say. 


Ten-Point Program To Improve the Social 
Security System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, a most 
urgent domestic problem facing the 90th 
Congress is that of providing an adequate 
income for our retired citizens living on 
fixed incomes under our social security 
system in a time of rapidly rising prices. 
These people have worked long and have 
looked forward to comfortable and se- 
cure years of retirement. Instead of 
security, however, they have more and 
more been plagued by the specter of be- 
ing unable to provide the minimum ne- 
cessities of a decent life. 

Social security today constitutes the 
principal or sole income for most re- 
tirees. Even after a decade and a half 
of far-reaching liberalization of the pro- 
gram, its benefits still fall dismally short 
of the needs of the elderly people. The 
present act, even considering the new 
creditable earnings, will not 
ameliorate the lot of lower-paid workers, 
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their dependents and their survivors. 
At no level will present social security 
benefits enable a retiree and his wife to 
avoid serious reduction in the standard 
of living they achieved while working. 

Our society has the responsibility to 
provide for our older citizens, the wid- 
ows, and all those unable to provide for 
themselyes because of old age and dis- 
ability, so that they may be able to face 
the future with security and dignity. 
The Nation owes the retired people a de- 
cent standard of living for their past ef- 
forts in helping to build the country and 
achieve its present economic develop- 
ment. 

From an economic standpoint it is 
sound and desirable that this group of 
citizens receive additional income. 
Their funds are spent on services or con- 
sumer items, and thus the economy as a 
whole is continuously primed. Even 
more important is the social and human 
good that comes from providing a mini- 
mum standard of living through the so- 
cial security program, rather than sup- 
plementing inadequate benefits with re- 
lief and welfare subsidies. 

Iam today introducing a bill to amend 
our present social security system to pro- 
vide the following increases in benefits: 

First. The minimum benefits payable 
are to be raised from the present $44 to 
$90 per month, effective January 1, 1968. 

Second. There is to be an increase in 
overall retirement benefits by an aver- 
age of approximately 50 percent, as of 
January 1, 1968. The increase will be 
slightly greater for those whose lifetime 
earnings were lowest. Thus, persons 
whose lifetime earnings averaged from 
$95 to $250 a month will receive a 50- 
percent increase in benefits, while one 
who has earned $500 a month during his 
lifetime will receive an increase of just 
under 40 percent. In the case of those 
whose lifetime wages have averaged un- 
der $95 a month, they will be entitled to 
receive the minimum of $90 or $135 a 
month if there is a wife who is 62 and 
therefore qualifies for marital benefits. 
For these low-income persons the bene- 
fits will be more than doubled. 

Third. Widows’ benefits are to be in- 
creased under this bill from the present 
level of 82 ½ percent of the amount re- 
ceived by her deceased husband to 100 
percent. It will allow her to receive her 
widow’s share, as well as any old-age or 
disability benefits to which she may be 
entitled. 

Fourth. The limitation on the amount 
of outside income that a retired person 
may earn is to be raised to $2,400 instead 
of the present $1,500 while receiving 
benefits under the social security system. 

Fifth. An alternative method is pro- 
vided for computing benefits, based upon 
the individual’s average monthly earn- 
ings during his 10 highest consecutive 
years of employment. Therefore, bene- 
fits will more directly reflect a man’s 
productivity during his best working 
years, and thus will increase the monthly 
pension checks for millions of bene- 
ficiaries. 

Sixth. The amount of time a divorced 
woman must have been married in order 
to be considered a wife or widow for 
social security purposes Is to be reduced 
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to 10 years from the present requirement 
of 20 years. This is intended to help 
women who were divorced too late in life 
to be able to work long enough to qualify 
for. adequate old-age insurance benefits 
based on their own earnings. 

Seventh, The payroll tax will be in- 
creased from its present level of 3.85 
percent, not including medicare, to 5 per- 
cent each for the employer and the em- 
ployee, in order to finanace the additional 
benefits enumerated above. This is to be 
done by a series of step increases over 
the coming years. 

Eighth. The earning and benefit levels 
will be increased to $12,000 upon enact- 
ment and $15,000 in 1968, thus return- 
ing to the original concept of social se- 
curity when first introduced; namely, 
that those contributing to the fund 
would be doing so on the basis of their 
full salary. At present, only about 65 
percent of thos who pay into the social 
security fund do so on their full salary. 
To prevent imbalance in the future, my 
bill provides for the automatic adjust- 
ment of contributions and earnings base 
to reflect changes in national earning 
levels. 

Ninth. A provision for an automatic 
adjustment of benefits to meet changes 
in the cost of living is contained in the 
bill. The adequacy of the social security 
program in the past has been seriously 
weakened because the benefits have re- 
mained more or less stationary, while 
the cost of living has risen. Under the 
bill, benefits will rise 1 percent with each 
corresponding rise in the consumer price 
index. The benefits granted by Congress 
under this bill will therefore continue 
to keep abreast of inflationary trends, 
rather than merely make up for what 
has been lost. The bill does not consider 
all possibilities for automatic adjust- 
ments to keep pace with changing eco- 
nomic conditions. It does not, for in- 
stance, provide for additional benefits to 
reflect the increases in real income that 
others in the economy receive when pro- 
ductivity rises. This is one of several 
far-reaching questions which the Con- 
gess may want to explore in re-examin- 
ing the social security program. How- 
ever, by including automatic adjustment 
features, the bill will do far more than 
provide for current needs, and will be 
responsive to reasonably expected future 
requirements. 

Tenth. Benefits are to be financed 
partly out of general tax revenues. The 
bill provides a formula whereby equal 
amounts will, for the first time, be con- 
tributed out of general revenues begin- 
ning in fiscal year 1969. By 1977, gen- 
eral revenues will finance 35 percent of 
the social security system. The partial 
financing of benefits from general reve- 
nue, while a significant new feature, is 
not a new approach. It was in fact an- 
ticipated by the first Presidentially ap- 
pointed Council of Economic Security, 
whose deliberations preceded the enact- 
ment of the original legislation. At- 
tempting to meet all of the social security 
costs by means of a payroll tax would be 
regressive taxation and put a dispropor- 
tionate burden on those we are trying to 
help most, and those least able to meet 
such a burden. Financing cost in part 
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from general revenues would represent 
progressive taxation, and would take ad- 
Vantage of the broadly based graduated 
individual and corporate tax structure 
and place more of the burden on those 
best able to pay. 

These, then, are the 10 essential fea- 
tures and provisions of my bill to revise 
and improve the social security system. 
Passage of this bill as soon as possible is 
essential, in order to provide immediate 
increases in benefits to the large segment 
of the population living at or below the 
Poverty level. The bill is also important 
for its proposed innovations in the use of 
automatic adjustments to meet changes 
in the economy, and for financing part of 
the cost from general revenues. Finally 
it provides the basis for an intensive and 
very necessary review of this all-impor- 
tant area of domestic legislation. 


The Rewards for Persistence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. OHARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, all too little is known about the 
Nomadic tribes that roamed this country 
thousands of years before the birth of 
Christ. Even the most minute addition 
to our store of knowledge about North 
America’s earliest inhabitants represents 
& bright shaft of light into a dark and 

t past. 

Mr. Jerome DeVisscher of Clinton 
Township, Mich., a close personal friend 
of mine and an amateur archeologist 
With the gift of persistence, located over 
. & period of 5 years a total of four sites 

Where -Paleo-Indian artifacts were 
buried. The sites were all in Sterling 

hip in my district. These aborig- 
inal tribes lived and hunted in the area 
in about 9000 B.C. 

Mr. DeVisscher was instrumental in 
Betting the University of Michigan to 
Send research teams to comb the area for 
artifacts and a report on their findings 
Was published recently. I am very 
Proud of Mr. DeVisscher’s efforts and I 
invite the attention of my colleagues to 
& recent newspaper account detailing his 
Tole in weaving together a fascinating 
addition to the unfortunately meager 

of information we have on this 
Segment of history and ask that it be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The article from the Detroit News of De- 
Cember 25, 1966, follows: 
Un RIA SPEARHEADED BY A TRIBE From B.C. 
Era 
(By James K. Anderson) 

Suburbanites moving into new subdivi- 
Sions around Dodge and 16 Mile roads in 
Sterling Township are following a pattern 
11,000 years old. : 

It was about 9,000 B.C. that a group called 

eo-Indians, because of their great antiq- 
ulity, first inhabited that area, 

Then the area, five miles inland from Lake 
St. Clair, was part of a melting glacier later 

by archeologists Lake Clinton. And 
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it was along the shore—called Holcombe 
Beach—that they made spears which are still 
uncovered. 

The University of Michigan Museum of 
Anthropology recently published results of 
five years’ research in that area. 

HUNCH PAYS OFF 


Had it not been for Jerome DeVisscher, a 
former Clinton Township su and 
amateur archeologist, the entire site might 
have been lost. 

DeVisscher discovered the site 
hunch.” 

“I work at the Ford Motor Co. plant in 
Sterling and pass Dodge and 16 Mile twice a 
day,” DeVisscher said, and I often noticed 
a small ridge. 

Past experience has shown that wherever 
there are such ridges, you may find Indian 
relies.“ 


“on a 


U-M LENDS AID 

“I found a spearhead there, and in a spot 
that had been partly plowed I found another 
fragment—of a spear.” 

Both turned out to be the type made by the 
Paleo-Indians, he said. 

Then DeVisscher and another amateur 
archeologist, Edward J. Wahla, of Roseville, 
notified Wayne State University of their 
findings. 

Because of its greater resources, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan sent teams to comb the 
area, 

More than 4,000 fragments and tips were 
found during the five-year study. 

While the U. of M. studies were sporadic, 
DeVisscher continued on his own and located 
a total of four sites where Paleo-Indian arti- 
facts were buried. 

“Every time the wind blew or the rain fell, 
the ground surface would shift and there 
would be another concentration of stone 
flakes,” he said. 

DeVisscher deduced that the Paleo-Indians 
camped within a 30-foot circle of where the 
fiakes would be found and that these had 
been chipped from their spear points. 


FINDS NEW SITES 


Last summer DeVisscher found three more 


areas in the vicinity where the Paleo-Indians 
lived and carried on their industry. 

“They would return to this old hunting 
anes make their tools and repair others,” he 
sa 

“They may have come back every 25 to 
40 years, staying a dozen days or two weeks, 
and then moving on as the herds of caribou 
moved.“ 

At the original site we found 200 bases 
of spears and it was significant that the ma- 
jority were made of material from Ohio 
black mercer flint, 

“Studies of aboriginal peoples show that 
they went great distances to get the raw 
materials for tools and they needed flint for 
their spears, 

LIVE AS NOMADS 

“The Paleo-Indians may have followed the 
caribou for 200 miles. The pattern probably 
was that, one year they would move 50 or 100 
miles, then the next year move further. 

“In about 150 years, they probably would 
have moved 1,000 miles. But they did not 
wander much in a year because they adapted 
themselves to an area.” 

Range of the caribou was from 200 to 500 
miles, “and the whole life of the Paleo- 
Indian depended on caribou.” 

DeVisscher, who has been collecting arrow- 
heads nearly 40 years, believes the Holcombe 
Beach finds are worth “a million dollars.” 

DeVisscher said the type of weapons used 
by the Paleo-Indians indicates they hunted 
mammoth and mastodon, as well as caribou. 

SPEAR HUNTERS 

“They would creep up close on a large 
animal and jab it over and over again with 
the spear, he d 
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“Later Indians would make spear heads 
with barbs, so the spear would stay in the 
animal until it finally died and they could 
retrieve it. 

DeVisscher, Wahla and U. of M. research- 
ers found a caribou bone fragment at one ` 
site thought to be where the animals were 
cooked and eaten. 

In a university publication, “The Paleo- 
Indian Occupation of the Holcombe Beach,” 
DeVisscher, Wahla and James E. Fitting, of 
the U. of M. Museum of Anthropology, the- 
orize that 20 to 48 individuals traveled in 
family groups. 

“The group which occupied the area of the 
Holcombe site over 11,000 years ago appears 
to have been typical of hunting and gath- 
ering bands.“ the authors assert. 

OTHER U.S. SITES 


The findings at Holcombe Beach here are 
similar to those in Clovis and Folsom, N. M., 
sites of some of the most ancient remains 
of man in North America. 

DeVisscher theorizes that about 14,000 
years ago, the Paleo-Indians first came to 
North America, one group going west and 
another east. 

A similar discovery was made recently in 
Nova Scotia, he noted. 

“One of the University of Michigan men 
worked on the Nova Scotia site and when he 
came out to Sterling Township, he though 
he was back in Canada because the finds 
were so much alike.” 

DeVisscher said it is now thought that 
animals such as the mammoth and masto- 
don became extinct because of the Paleo- 
Indian hunters, plus the animal's long ges- 
tation period. 

“The Paleo-Indians killed them so fast 
that they could not reproduce,” he said. 


An Invitation To Ski in Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
Pennsylvania Ski Week, and I should like 
to advise that the Commonwealth invites 
everyone to come up and take advantage 
of the winter wonderland of the East. 

The long trips to New England for 
winter sports thrills are no longer neces- 
sary or practical. Pennsylvania is fast 
becoming the year-around recreation 
headquarters for the Middle Atlantic 
States and their neighbors because our 
ideal topography and weather have been 
complemented with necessary facilities 
and equipment to offer the finest week- 
ends and vacations that nature and man 
can provide. 

Forty-five ski slopes, which include 37 
with snowmaking equipment, were plan- 
ned to satisfy beginners as well as vet- 
erans. There were only eight slopes in 
the State in 1962, and the increasing 
number has been accompanied by the 
growth of thoroughly modern lodges, 
motels, dining rooms, and services for 
total enjoyment. Most of our attractive 
skiing sites can be reached in 2 to 4 hours 
of safe driving from Washington, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, or New York. 

For up-to-the-minute news of weather 
conditions in Pennsylvania, you may call 
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the Harrisburg Ski Desk of the State's 
travel department. The number is 717- 
238-5161, a number every winter sports 
enthusiast should have on file for use 
from the middle of December until the 
latter part of March. 

Pennsylvania welcomes you. 


Abuse Is a White House Occupational 
Hazard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, President Johnson has been the 
target of attack by reactionary and ir- 
responsible publishers and columnists 
and by rightwing extremists who seek to 
discredit him and raise doubts and sus- 
picion about his character and integrity. 

Their campaign of deception has in- 
fluenced many people, despite the fact 
that few Presidents have contributed 
more to the national welfare, progress 
and prosperity of our country than Lyn- 
don Johnson. Like many good Presi- 
dents before him, Lyndon Johnson will 
be remembered in history as one of our 
best Presidents. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, Mr. 
Speaker, I include an excellent article by 
Ralph McGill in the January 9 issue of 
the Washington Star. 


Anus Is a Warre Hovse OCCUPATIONAL 
HAZARD 


“Politics is such a torment that I would 
advise everyone I love not to mix with it“ 
Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Martha Jef- 
ferson Randolph, 1800. 

Happily for his times—and his country— 
Jefferson did not really mean it. He wrote 
it out of a feeling of bitterness that comes to 
every President who, on one degree or an- 
other, is subjected to the slings and arrows 
of criticisms, calumny, falsehoods and 
slanders, much of it incredibly petty and 
malicious. 

President Johnson has his share of It. In 
his case the malice arises out of a success 
story. 

Franklin Roosevelt was slandered and 
abused because he initiated a fair employ- 
ment practices commission. It was called 
communistic, and worse. It would, sald the 
critics, destroy the free enterprise system. 

Harry Truman was excoriated and sub- 
jected to the most unreasonable abuse be- 
cause he advanced the civil rights of some 
19 million Americans, Southerners walked 
out of his convention and formed a shabby 
Dixiecrat party that nominated Democrat 
Strom Thurmond, now Republican Senator 
Thurmond, 

Lydon Johnson, and the Congress of the 
United States, made civil rights, including 
voting rights a legislative and administrative 
reality. Resistance, ugly and vicious, retards 
complete realization of those rights, but it 
will come. 

‘The President's successful culmination of 
this struggle has earned him most of the 
abuse from the more mean and petty critics. 
There are the liberal cultists who do not 
like his style.“ They complain plaintively 
that he scratches himself when he itches and 
blows his nose when he has a head cold. 
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The cruel necessity of war in Southeast 
Asia has added to his burden and his critics. 
There now are those perhaps-too-eager 
prophets who say Johnson may decide not to 
run again, that the tides run too strongly 
against him and his party. 

This is the season for speculation. It ts 
likely that at the present only President 
Johnson knows what he will do. The further 
odds, based on the knowledge that Johnson 
is experienced in politics, are that he under- 
stands that political tides ebb and flow on 
no precise schedule governed by a distant 
moon. 

One thing seems to be clear. 

No break between him and Senator Robert 
Kennedy is likely to occur. The cultist 
critics have hoped for it and have sought to 
bring it off. They have been licking their 
chops over the prospect for years. There ts 
no reason for such a break, There ls every 
reason against it. Both men sre Democrats. 
important to the present and future of that 
party. They fall or rise with it. Each needs 
the other. The party cannot succeed with 
them divided. Neither can attain goals un- 
less the party is successful. 

Both men are legitimately and properly 
ambitious. (God help a nation which lives 
by, and with, a representative system if able 
men, ambitious for public service, decline to 
enter politics and endure its cruelties and its 
rewards.) The off-year-election successes of 
the Republican party, the burden of the war, 
and the trauma of the Republican party at 
the national level weld both men to the Dem- 
ocratic party and its future. 

It is good there is not complete agreement 
between them. Each is a product of widely 
different environments. Each has been 
schooled in practical politics—but they did 
not attend the same classroom. 

The national conventions and the elections 
are months away. The political tides will 
ebb and flow many times in that period. 
But neither the President nor Senator Ken- 
nedy is lacking in common sense and active 
sagacity of political reality. They need each 
other. Both need a viable party. The party 
needs them. 


Edward G. Robinson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to insert into the 
Recorp an editorial written by Abe E. 
Eisenstein for the East Side News, a 
weekly publication having wide circula- 
tion in my congressional district. 

Mr. Eisenstein's article marks the oc- 
casion of the 73d birthday of Edward G. 
Robinson, born and bred on New York's 
lower East Side, which I have the honor 
of representing in this body. 

Mr. Robinson's long and distinguished 
career, in a variety of entertainment 
media, provides outstanding proof of an 
individual's ability to rise from poor sur- 
roundings to achieve fame and fortune 
in this land of continuing opportunity. 

Evwarp G. ROBINSON 
(By Abe E. Eisenstein) 

On the fifth day of Chanukan, Dec. 12, 
East Side-New York's Rivington Street alum- 
nus, dynamic, talented, educated, former 
motion picture producer, art connolsseur, 
and beloved famed veteran stage and screen 
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“The Whole Town's super-star ac- 
tor Edward G. Robinson will be 73 years 
young. Je 

He is the fifth of six sons born to Morris 
and Sarah (Guttman) Goldenberg. His 
family came to the United States from Buch- 
arest, Roumania, when Emmanuel was nine 
years old. His father opened a candy store 
on the Lower East Side. This is where 
Robinson discovered the University Settle- 
ment House, there to do his first acting. 
His Bar Mitzvah speech, it is said, was the 
longest in the history of the Roumania 
Synagogue on Rivington Street. For a time, 
he gave some thought to becoming a rabbi. 

Recipient of the American Humane As- 
sociations gold medal and the CCNY Alum- 
ni's Townsend Harris Medal, Robinson is an 
alumnus of the famed old P.S, 20 (now P.S. 
20-Anna Silver School! at Essex and Stan- 
ton Streets), Townsend Harris Hall High 
School, City College of N.Y., Columbia Uni- 
versity, and the Academy of Dramatic Arts 
of N.Y. 

Edward G. Robinson served in the US. 
Navy in World War One. During World 
War II. he entertained the armed forces on 
a U.S.O. tour and donated $100,000 to their 
campaign. He also contributed his serv- 
lees to the American Red Cross. He served 
as a narrator to We Will Never Die,” a mass 
memorial to the Jews who lost their lives 
during the Nazi regime. 

Prior to his film career, Robinson has 
reached stardom on the Broadway stage. 
Some of the plays included: “Samson and De- 
liah,” “Peer Gynt,” “The Adding Machine,” 
"The Racket.“ He appeared in more than 
forty Broadway plays. He is credited in real 
life with speaking seven languages. He also 
was one of the most effective personalities 
in radio, 

In motion pictures since 1923, successful 
films, Edward G. Robinson achieved inter- 
national fame having leading roles in nu- 
merous (1931) for his interpretation of the 
title role in "Little Caesar,” for his portrayal 
in the “House of Strangers,” and Dr. Ehr- 
ich's Magic Bullet," He has appeared in 
more than 100 films. He has just completed 
two new films: “Grand Slam” and “The 
Biggest Bundle of Them All.” 

Friends and admirers everywhere—Con- 
gratulate and Salute you—famed East 
Sider-New Yorker and distinguished char- 
acter actor—Edward G. Robinson—on your 
Tard birthday. 


The River of Poison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the problem of water pollution is rec- 
ognized as one of the most serious which 
our Nation faces today. Some pre- 
liminary steps have beeen taken toward 
an ultimate solution, but the magitude 
of the problem is such that drastic and 
immediate measures are a necessity. 

The tragedy of polluted water has 
been described in vivid detail by many 
writers, and portrayed graphically in 
photographs. 

One of the most impressive descrip- 
tions I have ever read was printed De- 
cember 29, 1966, by the Dearborn 
Heights edition of the Dearborn Press, 
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which is circulated in my 15th Congres- 
sional District of Michigan. It is a first- 
hand account of a boat trip on the 
Severely polluted Detroit River by mem- 
bers of the Dearborn Heights Provisional 
League of Women Voters. 

The account is so shocking, and so ef- 
fectively describes the polluted condi- 
tion of the once beautiful waterway, 
that I am having it made a part of the 
ConcressionaL Record and brought to 
the attention of my colleagues in the 
goth Congress: 

Leacue Looxout: THE River or Porson 


(By the Dearborn Heights Provisional 
League of Women Voters) 

We went for a boat ride on the River of 
Poison. It was a lovely day for a boat ride, 
Sunny and warm, with a slight breeze. 

We boarded two trim flbre-glaas boats at 
the foot of Southfield Rd. in Ecorse. There 
Were 15 of us, members of the League of 
Women Voters of Allen Park and Dearborn 
Heights. The boats were property of the 
U.S. Department of Health. Education and 
Welfare. Our guides were officials in the 
Federal Water Pollution Prevention Pro- 


gram. 

We went for a boat ride on the River of 
Poison . . . it used to be called the Detroit 
River. è 

ORANGE WAVES 

The powerful motors of the boats raised 
Waves of orange foam behind us as we 
headed downstream. The waves and foam 
Were orange because the water was orange 
With iron and acid flowing out from the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. Industrial 
& Biochemicals Dept., Just upstream from 
dur boarding place. 

We were relieved to reach the green water 
area. “Is this clear water?“ we asked our 
Buide, Phillip Taylor. Not so“, he ex- 
Plained, green water is algae infested from 
detergents. Clean water is blue water.” 

We approached the Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation South Side Works, slowing to 
Study a wide, gaping concrete mouth, called 
an outfall, pouring chlorine into the river. 

© edges of the concrete were worn and 
Tough from the power of the 2 to 3 million 
me a day torrent of chlorine pouring 


We turned upstream, passing a man-matle 
island. It was made of the sludge that is 
dredged out of the Rouge River. The water 
turned again to bright orange as we passed 
the duPont outfall, then turned to murky 
Pale grey as we approached the Great Lakes 
Steel Ecorse Mill, 

Grey water is from filings. 

OIL CLARIFIERS 

Three huge structures lined the river bank 
here, resembling huge erector sets, each with 
an oil tank on top. They are clarifiers, set 
up by Great Lakes Steel to pull oll out of 
the water before it empties into the river. 
Sometimes they work and sometimes they 
don't. 

The boats pulled out farther into the river, 
slowing and then stopping in brown water. 

y feet below us, the brown water was 
from the City of Detrolt Sewage 
Outlet at the rate of 600 million gallons a 
day. Our boats rocked violently in the tur- 
bulence of the force of the rising brown 
Water, and as the sea. gulis swooped in, we 
Were glad our sinuses weren't in good oper- 
ating condition that day. 

The City of Detroit does a good job in dis- 
infecting, according to our guide, except 
during a heavy rainfall; then, the raw sewage 
Overflows directly into the river. 

We passed the Great Lakes Steel Strip Mill 
Where gallons of solids are dumped dally, 
entering the mouth of the Rouge River, its 
Water completely black with oll. The moun- 

n of logs stacked at the Scott Paper Com- 
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pany was awesome; so was the solid stream 
of organic waste pouring from their outfall. 
‘The water was pale grey-white as we passed 
the Peerless Cement Company outfall. Allied 
Chemical's Solvay Process Division added a 
heavy oil scum. 

Rounding Zug Island, then, passing 
another Great Lakes Steel Division. where 
500 to 600 gallons of solids are dumped daily 
from nine industrial waste outfalls, heading 
back toward Ecorse through the black, gray, 
green, and orange water. 

It was a nice day for a boat ride. 
never saw any blue water, though. 

From information compiled by the Dear- 
born Heights Provisional League of Women 
Voters Water Resources Committee, using 
Pederai pollution data. 


We 


Ben Barkin: Milwaukee s Resident 
Humanitarian 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Milwaukee long have recog- 
nized that we have a true humanitarian 
in residence in our town. 

He is Ben Barkin, a man whose volun- 
teer work has extended to practically 
every major community service project 
in Milwaukee in the past 20 years. 

Now he has received national recogni- 
tion for his work. In December Mr. 
Barkin received the national B'nai B'rith 
award for “distinguished and enduring 
contributions of a humanitarian nature.“ 
It was justly given to Mr. Barkin, the first 
Wisconsin man ever to win the distinc- 
tion. 

The award was presented at a banquet 
attended by 800 persons. They included 
Government officials, business and religi- 
ous leaders, educators and professional 
men of all walks of life—testimony to his 
wide interests and acquaintanceships. 

“A special kind of hero in the age of 
antihero” was the way sculptor-econo- 
mist, Leo Cherne, characterized Mr. 
Barkin during the evening. Believing 
that the life and works of such a humani- 
tarian deserve wide recognition, I am 
including at this point the citation for 
Mr. Barkin, given by former Ambassador 
Philip M. Klutznick, a news story from 
the Milwaukee Journal on the award 
banquet, and an editorial of commenda- 
tion from the Milwaukee Sentinel. 


I earnestly commend these items to 
the attention of my colleagues: 
A SpeciaL KIND or Man 


Ben Barkin is a special kind of man. He 
possesses not only a pervading love for peo- 
ple, but he practices his philosophy fully in 
his dally life. The customary Humanitarian 
Award recognizes broad good deeds in pursuit 
of the better life. Ordinarily it reflects the 
dedication of a person to causes and ideas 
calculated to advance the interests of man- 
kind. This definitely can be applied with 
utter and unreserved candor to Ben Barkin. 

It does not always follow that those who 
consecrate themselves to the broad principles 
or ideas addressed to the uplifting of hu- 
manity, have the time or inclination to 
devote to individual people. It is the trag- 
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edy of our society that the reality of the 
predicament of the individual tends to get 
lost amidst the oratory, resolutions, and pro- 
grams that advocate the cause of humanity 
generally, Not all who live in the rarified 
atmosphere of inspirational idealism equally 
cope with the ofttime painful experience in 
the solution of the problems of a single 
suffering man. Ben possesses that unique 
capacity of being able to reach for a better 
world while still remembering that the goal 
can only be attained through the treatment 
of the problems of the individual. 

This unusual gift is best visible to those 
who know him as I do and to those count- 
less others who are fortunate to share his 
friendship. While his heart and mind en- 
compass humanity as a whole, it 18 to his 
especial credit that he responds with equal 
fervor to each of its parts. He is the walk- 
ing and living truth that to save one man 
is to save the world—a concept derived from 
his Judaic heritage, and one which he follows 
in the American idiom which seeks the uni- 
versal dignity of man be he an individual or 
a part of the society as a whole, 

Ambassador PHILIP M. KLUTZNICK, 
Honorary President, B'nai B'rith. 


From the Milwaukee Journal, Dec. 2, 1966] 
BARKIN PRAISED AS HUMANITARIAN 


A man who has made a career of polishing 
the image of others was recognized in his 
own right Thursday night. 

Ben Barkin, Milwaukee public relations 
man, was praised and applauded by more 
than 800 friends as he received the national 
B'nai B'rith humanitarian award at a dinner 
at the Pfister hotel. Previous recipients were 
the late Bernard Baruch, Gen. David Sarnoff 
and Philip M. Klutzneck, a former member 
of the United States delegation to the United 
Nations. 

“I think you'll have to admit tonight that 
I'm the richest guy in the country,” sald 
Barkin, the first Wisconsin resident to receive 
the gold medal from the 123 year old inter- 
national Jewish service organization. 

An impressive representation of govern- 
ment, civic, business and religious leaders 
cited the 51 year Milwaukeean for sparking 
community projects and for his work with 
youth. Barkin is national chairman of the 
B'nai B'rith youth commission. 

Said Gov. Knowles: Whether in art, 
music or culture—or that wonderful circus 
day parade—Ben always has contributed a 
great deal of himself.” 

Mayor Maler, in a prepared message read 
by an aid: “No community can hope to 
achieve greatness unless first of all it can 
count on great people. and on those 
counts, Milwaukee can have no fear of medi- 
ocrity.”’ 

County Executive Doyne said that because 
Barkin had had a hand in so many civic ac- 
complishments, he considered himself one 
of Barkin's helpers in ground breaking, rib- 
bon cutting and cornerstone laying... . 
You'd be surprised how many Irish trees are 
growing in Israel.” 

Those praising Barkin also included Rabbi 
Louis J. Swichkow, president of the Wiscon- 
sin Council of Rabbis; Father John P. Ray- 
nor, president of Marquette university; 
Bishop Donald H. V. Hallock of the Mil- 
waukee Episcopal diocese and the honorary 
co-chairman of the dinner, Edmund Fitz- 
gerald, retired board chairman of the North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co., and 
Robert A. Uthlein, jr., president of the Jos. 
Schlitz Brewing Co. 

Rabbi Swichkow said Barkin had the traits 
“of the ideal American Jew as I would want 
to visualize him.” 

“All of us have been enriched because of 
his great love and concern for fellow human 
beings, regardless of race and creed,” the 
rabbi said. 

The principal speaker, Leo Cherne, busi- 
ness adviser, sculptor and authority on aid- 
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ing displaced persons, described Barkin as a 
hero in an age of the antihero. 

Criticizing particularly young persons who 
have turned to marijuana or LSD in place 
of worth while humanitarian pursults—‘“the 
thousands of rebels without the slightest 
cause —Cherne said: 

„Here's how we use Ben Barkin . . by 
Teally looking at what a man can be. 

“By recognizing a hero, we realize what 
we might have been and what we still can 
be.” 

Cherne, executive director of the Research 
Institute of America in New York city, has 
been a friend of Barkin since their teen 
years when they were members of Aleph 
Zadik Aleph, B'nai B'rith boys’ organization. 

Two other friends, Sam Beber, Park 
Forest, II., founder of Aleph Zadik Aleph, 
and Frank Glazer, Milwaukee born concert 
Pianist, also took part in the program. 
Beber presented the award to Barkin. 

Dinner chairman Joe E. Smith, Milwaukee 
insurance executive, said the event raised 
more than $50,000 for B'nai B'rith youth 
work. = 

In accepting the award Barkin praised 
young persons and the community. He said, 
however, that humanitarian undertakings 
have not kept pace with other advances. 

“I'm no longer concerned with bricks and 
stones and steel,” he added. “It is the minds 
and the hearts of the people that make a 
community great.” 


From the Milwaukee Sentinel, Dec. 3, 1966] 
UNCOMMON MAN 
By definition, a humanitarian is one who 
works for the welfare of mankind. 
We have a humanitarian in our town, Ben 
Barkin. And Thursday night, before an 


audience of 800 persons, he was warmly 


honored. Barkin was given B'nai B'rith 
humanitarian award for “distinguished and 
enduring contributions.” 

We note with regret that there are not 
many humanitarians and few awards for 
such endeavors. So we recognize with eager- 
ness the achievements of this man who has 
taken the Ten Commandments and has 
made them his guidelines in a career of pub- 
lic service, especially for young people. 

Through the years, Barkin has kept the 
starry eyed enthusiasm and eagerness of 
youth. He has brought hope, courage and 
love into many lives and endeavors. Ben 
Barkin has burned with a bright, soaring 
fiame. He has warmed us all, And his heart 
has its reasons. 


Adam Clayton Powell 


SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT TAFT, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
opportunity to comment on the position 
I have taken on the vote on the previous 
question on the motion of the gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. UDALL], as well as 
upon the substitute amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Forp]. 

I have opposed the previous question 
and voted for the substitute amendment 
because this is the only way by which 
Mr. POWELL can properly be allowed to 
present his case and the House can prop- 
erly examine his qualifications. To have 
permitted Mr. Powe. to have taken his 
seat would, under the precedents of this 
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House, have limited the examination of 
his qualifications to his conduct during 
this particular term of office, or at best, 
to events occurring after his most recent 
election on November 8, 1966. Under the 
procedures provided by the substitute 
amendment, Mr. POwELL will have a full 
hearing and opportunity to present his 
case. He will also be entitled to all pay, 
allowances, and emoluments authorized 
for Members of this House. Moreover, 
the bipartisan committee appointed is 
required to report within 5 weeks upon 
this recommendation, and the House 
should then act promptly. To have or- 
dered the previous question would have 
prevented forever a full consideration by 
the House of Mr. PowEtt’s qualifications 
and the charges made against him. It 
would also have prevented Mr. POWELL 
from having an appropriate opportunity 
to present his defense to the charges. 

The action taken by this House is the 
responsible and proper action. It 
stands in strong contrast to the action 
of the majority caucus which acted only 
upon a report of the House Administra- 
tion Subcommittee and stripped Mr. 
Powett of his chairmanship. 


President's State of the Union Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM I. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
President's state of the Union message 
last evening gave the Nation and the 
world renewed hope and inspiration for 
dealing with the challenges that lie 
ahead. It was a brave report which in 
no way sidestepped the dangers and 
problems facing this country, and at the 
same time it proposed solutions free from 
any partisan flavor. 

The course charted by the President 
is a brilliant corollary to the very im- 
pressive accomplishments of the 89th 
Congress. It provides the means of im- 
plementing and extending the vital areas 
of domestic programs, especially those 
dealing with the budget, Government or- 
ganization and efficiency, civil rights, 
social security, health, and crime. None 
of us enjoys paying taxes, but all of us 
understand the need for taxation in 
order to finance the programs we want 
at home, and our commitments abroad. 
The President has proposed a tax meas- 
ure to meet our increasingly expensive 
obligations in Vietnam, and at the same 
time maintain the high level of domestic 
prosperity. 

The President’s address focused par- 
ticular attention on this Nation's in- 
volvement in southeast Asia, a problem 
which overshadows all others at the pres- 
ent time. I believe that the ultimate 
hope in Vietnam lies in proving conclu- 
sively to our adversary that force cannot 
be tolerated as a means of achieving 
their goals. At the same time we shall 
pursue every avenue for an honorable 
and negotiated settlement. 
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President Johnson treated with ex- 
treme candor the problems that always 
accompany progress. There may be 
some squeaks and rattles in the new ma- 
chinery for social progress and the Presi- 
dent calls on Congress to help in correct- 
ing them. The best of man’s ideas are 
wasted unless experiments are tried. 
Fortunately, most of our experiments 
have been extremely successful and a 
great benefit to the American people. 
This President is not going to yield to 
the harsh criticism of chronic complain- 
ers and neither is this Congress. 

In particular, we all must remember 
that to fight poverty is not a simple or 
easy undertaking. More than any other 
nation in the history of mankind, the 
United States is committed to the strug- 
gle to eliminate poverty and this may 
well be the greatest and most elevating 
experiment ever undertaken. 

I call on all our people and their 
elected representatives in this Congress 
to put aside factional differences and 
unite behind our President in securing an 
honorable peace in Vietnam, and a pros- 
perous, orderly society at home free of 
the scourge of prejudice and crime. 


The U.S. Dairyman and the Need for 
Adequate Import Controls 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
urgent need for import controls to pro- 
tect the U.S. dairyman can readily be 
appreciated when certain factors con- 
cerning foreign competition are con- 
sidered. 

Surplus European butter is rolling from 
churns at an ever-increasing rate. In 
mid-1965, the Department of Agriculture 
estimated Western Europe had 200 mil- 
lion pounds in surplus, equivalent to 4.23 
billion pounds of milk. The butterfat is 
seeking a market, preferably in the 
United States. 

The swiss cheese maker was favored 
years ago when our import controls were 
established. As a concession to Switzer- 
land, swiss cheese was exempt from 
quotas. Now seven other countries are 
producing swiss cheese and sending it 
into the United States. 

The New Zealand dairy industry agreed 
to a voluntary limit of Colby cheese ship- 
ments. But eight other countries quickly 
moved into making cheddarlike Colby 
cheese for the U.S. market, so the volun- 
tary limitation has been scrapped. Colby 
imports are now 10 times greater than 
the current cheddar import limit. 

These, and other factors, illustrate the 
need for adequate legislation which will 
protect our dairy farmer from excessive 
competition from abroad. I will cer- 
tainly support corrective legislation 
which will insure an equitable income 
for those engaged in our all-important 
dairy industry. 
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The Hoard’s Dairyman, the National 
Dairy Farm magazine carried in its De- 
cember 25, 1966, issue an informative 
article on the present plight of our dairy- 
men, I request that the article, “You 
Have a High Stake in Effective Dairy 
Import Controls” be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The article follows: 


You Have a HIGH STAKE IN Errective DAIRY 
IMPORT CONTROLS! 
(By E. M. Norton, secretary. of the National 
5 55 Producers Federation, Washington, 
.C.) 


If we have learned anything in this dairy 
business during the past 15 years, it ls that 
& small surplus has a drastic effect on the 
Price of milk. And, within the past year, we 

ve seen how milk prices can improve if 
We bring supply and demand into balance. 

What every dairy farmer must realize now 
ia that a pound of surplus butterfat im- 
Ported from abroad has the same depressing 
effect on farm milk prices as an extra pound 
Produced here. It does not matter whether 
the butterfat is imported in the form of 
butter, butter ofl, Exylone, Grapex, frozen 
cream, Colby cheese or some other product. 

To quickly illustrate your stake in dairy 

ports, let me cite just two figures. This 
year milk production in the US. is down 
about 3.5 billion pounds. Milk prices are up 
Where they should have been for the past 
Gecade. But in western Europe there are 
200 million pounds of surplus butter looking 
Or a market. This is equal to 4.23 billion 
Pounds of milk! Imagine the impact on our 
farm milk price should we import dairy 
Products made from this volume of milk. 

It is unjust that our dairymen should be 
flooded with dairy products from other coun- 
tries just after having reduced domestic milk 
Production to match consumer requirements, 

In a year’s time, reduced U.S. milk produc- 
tion has resulted in an increase of about 
$1 per hundredweight in the farm price. 
The higher prices, however, have increased 

© pressure of foreign nations to sell in the 
U.S. market, and American im are 
Moving to obtain lower cost butterfat from 
abroad 


The higher prices also have affected the 
Cost of living in the United States and, thus, 
Many persons within the government are 
encouraging imports as a means of control- 
lng (reducing) corisumer prices. 

It is ironic that the dairy industry is 
Plagued with imports in view of the law 
Which supposedly controls such imports as 
a means of supporting prices to farmers. 

Dairy imports have been limited since 1953 
by authority of section 22 of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Act of 1935. Under this legisla- 
tion, import quotas are established for speci- 
fic dairy products such as butter, cheddar 
Cheese, Edam and Gouda, blue mold cheese, 
Ttallan type cheese, and certain other prod- 
Ucts. The total allowable imports of these 
Prescribed products presently amount to 11 
Million pounds of butterfat or the equivalent 
Of 292 million pounds of milk. 

The problem lies in the fact that imports 
are controlled on specifically defined dairy 

ucts, such as cheddar cheese or butter. 
But there is no limitation on other dairy 
Products brought into this country. 

Although federal hearings have been re- 
Wuested time and again to further restrict 

Ports under present taw, the sad fact is 

t the amount of dairy products imported 

been allowed to grow, and foreign ex- 

Porters are gaining à stronger foothold in 
the American market. 


FAVOR TO SWISS BACKFIg&s 


gy hen the import quotas were first estab- 
hed, Swiss cheese was exempted. The 
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amount of such imports from Switzerland 
was small. It was not long, however, before 
other nations began producing Swiss cheese 
for export to the United States. During the 
past year, Swiss cheese was shipped to the 
United States, from Finland, Austria, Nor- 
way, Sweden, Denmark, Netherlands, West 
Germany and, of course, Switzerland. 

It just isn’t logical to import Swiss cheese 
from all over the world, particularly when we 
make the best right here at home. The 
reason for the imports has nothing to do 
with need or the art of making a specialty 
cheese. Foreign Swiss cheese simply enters 
the market at a lower price [because of lower 
labor costs] than that produced In the United 
States. 

Another case In point, the 1965-66 fiscal 
year quota on imported cheddar cheese 
amounts to 3.7 million pounds. Ironically, 
however, Colby cheese is not subject to lim- 
ttation. Colby cheese is very similar to ched- 
dar and displaces cheddar in the market. 
Total Imports of Colby cheese during the 
first nine months of 1966 were 285 million 
pounds—an annual rate of 38 million pounds. 
This is mote than 10 times the quota for 
cheddar cheese. If there is no restriction on 
the importation of Colby cheese, what is 
gained by placing a limit on cheddar? 

Importation of butterfat for the ice cream 
market perhaps has been the most flagrant 
violation of the intent of the United States 
import control law. Butterfat, in constantly 
increasing volumes, has been imported as 
frozen cream, butter oil, and mixtures of 
butterfat and sugar. 

Frozen cream imports pose a double 
threat. They displace sales for the domestic 
cream, thus serving to break the cream mar- 
ket. At the same time, these imports force 
our own cream into butter, adding to the 
supply and adversely affecting the market 
price for butter. Frozen cream is not re- 
stricted by present controls. 

The butter quota, as established by the 
Tarif! Commission, is 707,000 pounds per 
year. The butter quota was first circum- 
vented through the importation of butter 
oll. When this fact was brought to a hear- 
ing, the Tarif Commission responded by 
placing an import quota on butter oil. This 
butter oll quota was 1.2 million pounds per 
year, more than doubling the established 
quota for butter. 

Thus, a quota was established on butter oil 
on the basis of a history of imports, even 
though those imports were made in circum- 
vention of the butter quota! Once a prod- 
uct has deen Imported, it is difficult to have 
it totally excluded thereafter. 

After the flow of butter oil was restricted 
through quota, mixtures of butterfat and 
sugar appeared in the market for the first 
time. The product, called Exylone, was used 
by the ice cream trade, displacing our own 
butterfat, which then had to be made into 
butter. 

The importation of Exylone as a circum- 
vention of the quota on butter oil was so 
obvious that, after a further hearing, the 
Tariff Commission established a zero quota 
for Exylone. The quota, however, was made 
applicable only on products containing 45 
percent or more of butterfat. 

The dairy industry argued that this Um- 
Itation would merely serve to invite mixtures 
containing less than 45 percent of butterfat, 
and this is exactly what happened. Junex— 
a product containing 44 percent butterfat 
and 55 percent sugar—promptly made its 
appearance. 

In the first 10 months of 1966, 83 million 
pounds of Junex entered the United States 
market. The Secretary of Agriculture, in a 
recent order under the Sugar Act, limited 
imports of mixtures of butterfat and sugar 
containing more than 25 percent sugar. Both 
the dairy and sugar industries pointed out 
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that this limitation would be ineffective be- 

cause products containing less than 25 per- 

er sugar would be imported on a profitable 
asis. 

As predicted, the new regulation merely 
changed the combination of the produet 
again, as mixtures with 44 percent butterfat 
and 24 percent sugar are now being imported 
at a lower butterfat cost than represented 
by the American market. 


CHEESE AGREEMENT FAILS 


The first imports of Colby cheese were from 
New Zealand. When the imports reached a 
yolume which made it obvious that some- 
thing had to be done, a voluntary limit was 
negotiated with the New Zealand govern- 
ment, and later was extended to Australia 
and Ireland. 

Now expired, this agreement has not been 
extended. The reason is that, while exports 
to the United States were limited by some 
countries, other countries entered the 
market. 

During the past year, Colby cheese has 
been shipped to the United States from 
France, Denmark, Belgium, Ireland, Austria, 
Australia, Bulgaria, and West Germany. 

Thus, voluntary agreements are no answer. 
They merely serve to penalize those coun- 
tries which are willing to cooperate with us 
by limiting their exports to the United 
States. 

These are but a few examples of the 
dilemma which confronts the dairy industry 
under present law. 

The National Milk Producers Federation, 
after careful study, developed a new import 
control program which was incorporated into 
a bill by Sen. William Proxmire of Wisconsin 
and co-sponsored by 21 other senators. It 
was introduced in the United States Senate 
on April 25, 1966, as S. 3273. 

Under this bill, all imports would be sub- 
ject to limitation. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture would be authorized to permit entry 
of dairy products for any year in amounts 
totaling not more than the annual quan- 
tity Imported during the five calendar years 
of 1961 through 1965. The total quantity 
would be adjusted, upward or downward per- 
centagewise, with changes in the total size 
of the market. 

In other words, foreign countries would 
share in the growth of the United States 
market in the same proportion as United 
States producers, but their exports could not 
grow by displacing United States production. 

Under the new proposal, the President 
may authorize the importation of additional 
quantities of dairy products in the public 
interest. No such however, would 
be permitted if the farm price for milk 
less than parity, unless the re- 
moved a corresponding amount from the 
domestic market. This removal would be In 
addition to purchases for price support and 
other commitments of the government. 

Under the proposed bill, there would be 
no circumvention of import quotas. The 
door would be closed to any article of com- 
merce containing any significant amount of 
butterfat, solids-not-fat, or any combina- 
tion of the two. It would be necessary for 
importers to secure permits, and the amounts 
would be held in check by the total average 
annual imports during the 1961-65 base 
period. 

Similar bills were introduced in the House 
of Representatives. Activities in support of 
the new program in 1966 were preliminary. 
The big push should come in 1967. Such 
legislation can be successful only if fully 
supported by all dairymen throughout the 
United States. It could be the most im- 
portant agricultural legislation to be con- 
sidered by the Congress since passage of the 
Agricultural Act of 1949. 
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Representative Cramer of Florida Calls for 
Accelerated Air and Water Pollution 
Control Programs by the States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, on Octo- 
ber 31 of last year, Congressman WIL- 
LIAM C. CRAMER, of Florida, addressed the 
17th annual joint conference of the 
Florida Pollution Control Association 
and the Florida section of the American 
Water Works Association in Hollywood, 
Fla., on the national problems of main- 
taining adequate water quality and wa- 
ter supplies to meet the needs of th 
Nation. : 

As the top ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Public 
Works which has jurisdiction over leg- 
islation pertaining to the major Fed- 
eral water pollution control programs, 
and as the author of several key provi- 
sions of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act, as amended, Congressman 
Cramer has distinguished himself as one 
ef the most informed Members of Con- 
gress on the intricate problems of main- 
taining adequate supplies of good water. 

Through the efforts of Congressman 
CRAMER and the other Republican mem- 
bers of the Committee on Public Works, 
many significant amendments to the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act 
were enacted during the last Congress, 
including amendments providing addi- 
tional inducements to the States to more 
fully participate in the program of con- 
structing sewage treatment works, pro- 
viding additional bonuses for adopting 
certain basinwide plans and for enfore- 
ing certain water quality standards, and 
providing reimbursement procedures of 
State and local funds for construction of 
sewage treatment works in advance of 
the availability of Federal participating 
funds. 

Congressman CraMer’s analysis of the 
nature of the water quality and water 
supply problems, the extent of the Fed- 
eral effort, the character of Federal leg- 
islation and programs, and the need for 
the States to assume their rightful re- 
sponsibilities in the area of air and water 
pollution control is highly perceptive of 
the genuine needs in this area of water 
resources development. 

The concepts underlying Congressman 
CrAMER’s proposals on what the role of 
the State of Florida should be in main- 
taining adequate supplies of good water 
and in controlling air and water pollu- 
tion are ones which should be closely 
examined by all the States for possible 
application by their respective govern- 
mental machinery. 

Mr. Speaker, I have unanimous con- 
sent that the address to which I have 
made reference be printed at this point 
in my remarks, and I commend it to all 
Federal, State, and local officials in- 
volved in water resources development 
and to all Americans concerned over the 
pollution of our air and water. 
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The address follows: 
or THE NATIONAL WATER RE- 

SOURCES PROGRAMS: WATER QUALITY AND 

WATER SUPPLY 
(Remarks of the Honorable William ©. 

Cramer, before the 17th Annual Joint Con- 

ference of the Florida Pollution Control 

Association and the Florida section of the 

American Water Works Association, Diplo- 

mat Hotel, Hollywood, Fla., October 31, 

1966) 

Ladies and Gentlemen. Since enactment 
of the historic Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act of 1956, our Nation’s increasing 
awareness of its water quality and water 
supply problems has been refiected in the 
activities of all levels of government to con- 
trol and abate water pollution and to pro- 


P 


.vide our citizens with a suficient supply of 


good water. 

Federal, State, interstate, municipal, and 
intermunicipal agencies have devoted mil- 
lions of man-hours attempting to solve water 
quality and water supply problems. Legis- 
lative bodies have expanded the authorities 
of agencies and have broadened the provi- 
sions of statutes and ordinances. Hundreds 
of millions of dollars have been spent on 
research and development and demonstration 
projects, water quality control, and the con- 
struction of sewage treatment plants, water 
purification works, and collector and dis- 
tributor systems. Greater strides have been 
made to strengthen Federal water pollution 
control programs during the past few years 
than ever before, and the government in 
Washington has similarly addressed itself to 
the needs for more adequate water supply 
systems, but the manifold problems of water 
pollution and inadequate water supply are 
still very much with us. 

THE NATURE OF WATER QUALITY AND WATER 
SUPPLY PROBLEMS 

You are authorities on water pollution 
control and water supply management. I 
do not need to discuss with you the startling 
statistics which reflect the magnitude of our 
water resoruces problems and which alert 
us to the great tasks which lie ahead. 

You are well aware that our Nation has 
a critical water resources problem, for there 
just is not enough water of adequate quality 
at all the places where it is needed. Our 
water has been so polluted, in many in- 
stances, that taxpayers must pay ever-in- 
creasing taxes and user charges to meet the 
demands for sewage treatment and water 
purification, As you well know, poor quality 
water and insufficient water supplies menace 
public health, reduce property values, raise 
taxes and water consumer charges, destroy 
natural beauty and fish and wildlife, drive 
away existing industry, and discourage the 
location of prospective industries and resi- 
dents. 

Congress has proclaimed that our water 
resources problems cannot be ignored; but 
Just because they are national problems, we 
cannot and should not reply upon the Fed- 
eral Government alone to correct them. 
Only by concerted actions on all levels of 
government can we insure that there will be 
an adequate supply of clean water. The 
answer lies in the effective use and reuse of 
water which cannot be fully achieved with- 
out sincere cooperation between all levels of 
government, without earnest anti-pollution 
efforts by all present and future pollutors, 
and without support from all concerned pub- 
lic, semi-public, and private organizations, 
private enterprise, and aroused citizens. 

I will address myself this morning to the 
present status of the major Federal water 
resources and to what State and 
local agencies have done and should do to 
enhance efforts to solve these problems. 

FEDERAL LEGISLATION AND PROGRAMS 


The Congress has been responsive to the 
need for controlling and abating water pollu- 
tion and for enhancing our water supplies. 
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Enactment of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1956, which I cosponsored, 
better known as Public Law 660, was the 
first really significant step taken by Con- 
gress towards eliminating water pollution. 
As you know, this Act established a Federal 
grant program for the construction of waste 
treatment works and provided for some en- 
forcement procedures for abatement of pol- 
lution. 

THE WATER QUALITY ACT OF 1965 

Additional legislation was enacted in 
1961, but the second most significant action 
taken by Congress was the enactment of the 
Water Quality Act of 1965. 

As you know, last year's Act provided for 
creation of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Administration, through which the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare 
was to administer the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act. The transfer of this new 
Administration In May of 1966 from the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
to the Department of the Interior, as a re- 
sult of a reorganization act, necessitates my 
references hereafter to the Secretary and the 
Department of the Interior. 

Under the Water Quality Act, authoriza- 
tions for appropriations for each of the fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967 were increased from 
$100 to $150 million, of which the first $100 
million to be appropriated was to be allo- 
cated to the States under the formula based 
on population and income, with all amounts 
appropriated in excess of $100 million to be 
allocated on the basis of population alone. 
The Act provided that 30% project grants 
could be made from the latter allotment 
without regard to the dollar ceiling limita- 
tions, if the State matched the full Federal 
contribution made to all projects from such 
annual allotment. 

This provision to encourage State finan- 
cial participation in the construction of 
sewage treatment works constructed with 
P.L. 660 funds is of great importance. Since 
1959, I have been in the lead on the House 
Committee on Public Works urging that in- 
creased annual authorizations for the con- 
struction grant program be coupled with 
inducements to bring the States into the 
P.L. 660 construction program. I offered 
motions to accomplish this on the House 
Floor on two separate occasions, Twice my 
measures were defeated, but at last the 
States were brought into the P.L. 660 con- 
struction grant program in 1965, as far as 
the additional $50 million annual authori- 
zations were concerned. 

Last year’s Act doubled the dollar ceiling 
limitation on grants for construction of 
waste treatment works for an individual 
project from $600,000 to $1.2 million and for 
a joint project from $2.4 million to $4.8 
million. As I have indicated, project grants 
could be made for a full 30 percent of the 
cost of projects, without regard to the dollar 
ceiling limitations, if the State matched the 
full Federal contribution made to all proj- 
ects in the State from the annual appro- 
priations over $100 million. This was the 
forerunner of the proposals embodied in the 
Clean Waters Restoration Act of 1966. The 
1965 Act further permitted the Secretary to 
increase the basic grant by an additional 
ten percent of the amount of the grant, if 
the project conformed to the comprehensive 
plan for a metropolitan area. 

The most controversial aspect of last 
year’s Act pertained to enforcement provi- 
sions. After extended debate, a change in 
enforcement provisions was finally arrived 
at which was acceptable to most and which 
was the best compromise obtainable. 
Thankfully, the House position on enforce- 
ment provisions was generally upheld in 
conference committee. 

As you know, the 1965 Act provided that 
if the Governor of a State or a State water 
pollution control agency filed by October 2, 
1966, a letter of intent that such State, after 
public hearings, would before June 30, 1967, 
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adopt water quality criteria applicable to in- 
terstate waters or portions thereof within 
Such State, together with a plan to imple- 
Ment and enforce such criteria, and if the 
Secretary determined that such criteria and 
Plan were consistent with the provisions of 
the Act, then such criteria and plan would 
thereafter be the water quality standards 
Applicable to those interstate waters and 
Portions thereof in that State. All States 
filed such letters of intent, and Florida was 
among the first to do so. To me this is an 
dication that the States will effectively 
Meet their water pollution control problems. 
CLEAN WATERS RESTORATION ACT OF 1966 
The latest action taken by Congress to im- 
Prove and make more effective the Federal 
was the enactment this month of 
the Clean Waters Restoration Act of 1966, 
Which now awaits the President's signature. 
Inasmuch as you might not yet be fully 
ware of the many provisions of this year’s 
Act, I would like to briefly discuss its most 
Portant provisions with you. 
This year's Act authorizes the Secretary 
Of the Interior to make grants to pay up 
50 percent of the administrative expenses 
Of a basin planning agency for a period of 
not to exceed three years, if such agency 
Provides for adequate representation of ap- 
Propriate State, interstate, state, local, or, 
n appropriate, international interests in 
è basin or portion thereof involved, and 
if it is capable of developing an effective, 
Comprehensive water quality control and 
abatement plan for the basin, The grant is 
to be made only upon the request of the 
ernor of a State or a majority of Gover- 
nors when more than one State is involved. 
term “basin” is defined with sufficient 
latitude to encompass most, if not all, areas 
With clean watersp roblems in Florida. 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT BROADENED 


The 1966 Act authorizes the Secretary to 
grants to States, municipalities, inter- 
municipal or interstate agencies, private in- 
stitutions, and individuals for the purpose of 
assisting in developing projects to demon- 
Strate new or improved methods of con- 
the discharge of untreated or in- 
adequately treated sewage or other wastes 
from sewers carrying storm water or both 
Storm water and sewage or other wastes: to 
Make grants to those entities to assist in 
developing projects to demonstrate advanced 
Waste treatment and water purification 
Methods or new or improved methods of 
Joint treatment systems for municipal and 
dustrial wastes; and to make grants for 
the purpose of reports, plans, and specifica- 
tions in connection therewith. 
The Act further authorizes the Secretary 
Make grants for research and develop- 
Ment projects for prevention of pollution 
ot water by industry, including the treating 
of industrial wastes. The Act authorizes a 
total of $60 million annually for these three 
types of research and development projects 
for each fiscal year 1967 through 1969. 
Of importance to the Sunshine State, the 
Act authorizes the Secretary, in cooperation 
With appropriate government, public, and 
Private entities, to make a comprehensive 
dy of the effects of pollution, including 
Sedimentation, In the estuaries and estuarine 
Zones of the United States. The study 
Should result in recommendations to Con- 
Sress for effective means to control and abate 
Water pollution in our estuaries and estua- 
Tine zones. 
SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS CONSTRUCTION 
MONEY INCREASED 


Authorizations for appropriations for the 
Construction of sewage treatment works have 
deen substantially increased, The Secretary 
I. required to submit a report to Congress by 

anuary 10, 1968, on the reasonable esti- 
mated cost of needed waste treatment facili- 
tles, which will reveal to what extent these 
monetary authorizations may need to be 
Adjusted. In addition to the $150 million 
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previously authorized for fiscal year 1967, the 
Act authorizes appropriation of the addi- 
tional sums of $450 million for fiscal year 
1968, $700 million for fiscal year 1969, $1.0 
billion for fiscal year 1960, and $1.25 billion 
for fiscal year 1971. This constitutes addi- 
tional authorizations of $3.4 billion over the 
next four fiscal years. Dollar ceiling limita- 
tions on project grants have been stricken 
from the existing law; however, the Federal 
share of the total cost of projects is still not 
to exceed 30 percent, unless the State agrees 
to pay not less than 30 percent of the costs 
of all projects for which Federal grants are 
to be made from an annual allocation for 
the construction of projects in that State, in 
which event the Federal share can be in- 
creased to a maximum of 40 percent of the 
total cost. Furthermore, if a State agrees to 
pay not less than 25 percent of the total 
cost of all projects for which Federal grants 
are made in the State from an annual allo- 
cation for project construction therein and 
if enforceable water quality standards have 
been established for the waters into which 
the project discharges in accordance with the 
water quality enforcement provisions of P.L. 
660, as amended, in the case of interstate 
waters, and under State law in the case of 
intrastate waters, the Federal maximum 
share can be increased to 50 percent of the 
total project cost. The adequacy of en- 
forceable water quality standards established 
by the State for intrastate waters shall not 
be subject to review by the Secretary. 

The Act makes provision for reimburse- 
ments in varying degrees to State and local 
entities, under conditions set forth in the 
Act, for the Federal share of the costs of 
construction of sewage treatment works un- 
dertaken in advance of the availability of 
Federal funds. This section, however, for 
obvious reasons, is not to be construed to 
constitute a commitment or obligation of 
the United States to provide funds or to 
make or to pay any grant for such project; 
and by the enactment of this new provision, 
the Congress has no intent to create a pre- 
ferred class of projects that would be entitled 
to reimbursement at the higher percentages 
provided for in this year’s Act. The section 
was written into the Act on my motion and 
is consistent with the separate bill on re- 
imbursement which I had introduced. 
ENFORCEMENT OF WATER QUALITY STANDARDS 

FURTHER STRENGTHENED 

Enforcement provisions have been slightly 
changed also. It shall now be the responsi- 
bility of the chairman of a conference to 
give every person contributing to the alleged 
pollution or affected by it an opportunity to 
make a full statement of his views to the 
conference which may be required to be filed 
in writing rather than given orally in every 
instance. 

The amended enforcement provisions fur- 
ther provide that at the request of a ma- 
jority of the conferees in any conference, the 
Secretary is authorized to request any per- 
son whose alleged activities result in dis- 
charges causing or contributing to water 
pollution to file with him a report based on 
existing data, furnishing such information 
as may reasonably be requested as to the 
character, kind, and quantity of such dis- 
charges by the person filing this report; how- 
ever, no one is to be required in such report 
to divulge trade secrets or secret processes, 
and all information reported is to be con- 
sidered confidential for most purposes. If 
a person required to file a report fails to do 
so within the time fixed by regulation, he 
may be subject to forfeiture of up to $100 
per day. The House conferees clearly spelled 
out in their statement on the conference 
substitute bill that it is their intention that 
nothing in this new additional enforcement 
provision shall be construed to require any 
person to submit a report to the conference 
if he does not wish to do so; if, however, he 
agrees to file such a report and thereafter 
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fails to do so, he shall be subject to the pen- 
alties provided for in the new provision. 
This year’s Act amendments on enforce- 
ment procedures also declare that it shall be 
the responsibility of the hearing board to 
give each person contributing to the alleged 
pollution or affected by it an opportunity to 
make a full statement of his views to the 
hearing board and that in connection with 
any hearing ine Secretary is authorized to 
require any person alleged to be contribut- 
ing to water pollution to file a report con- 
cerning the character, kind, and quantity of 
such discharges and the measures taken by 
the polluter to abate the pollution. Pen- 
alty for failing to comply is $100 per day. 
OIL POLLUTION CONTROL 


Of interest to our coastal State, this year's 
Act amends the Oil Pollution Control Act of 
1924 by transferring the administration of 
that Act from the Secretary of the Army 
to the Secretary of the Interior, by making 
it unlawful for any person to cause or per- 
mit the willful or grossly negligent dis- 
charge from any boat or vessel of oil by any 
method, means, or manner into or upon the 
navigable waters of the United States and 
adjoining shorelines of the United States, by 
increasing fines and penalties; and by estab- 
Ushing certain arrest procedures for oil 
pollutors. 

INDUSTRIAL INCENTIVES STUDY 


This year’s Act also authorizes the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to make a full and 
complete investigation and study of meth- 
ods to provide incentives for the construc- 
tion of facilities and works by industry to 
reduce or abate water pollution, including 
possible use of tax incentives. This will be 
a very important study. 

I think from my brief discussion of this 
year’s Act that everyone can see the magni- 
tude of it. 

OTHER FEDERAL ACTS PROVIDING WATER POLLU= 
TION CONTROL ASSISTANCE 

In addition to P.L. 660, as amended, there 
are also other Federal financial assistance 
programs in this area. Federal grants for 
the construction of water pollution control, 
water supply, and related facilities can be 
obtained under the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act, the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act, the Demonstration 
Cities Act, the Consolidated Farmers Home 
Administration Act, and, although not ap- 
Plicable to Florida, the Appalachian Re- 
gional Development Act. Loans are also 
available under the public facilities loan 
program. 

EXEMPTION FROM INVESTMENT TAX CREDIT 

SUSPENSION 

The recognition by Congress of the need 
for industry to control its pollution was re- 
flected this year in the suspension of the 
7 percent investment credit under the Fed- 
eral tax code. The legislation, as enacted, 
specifically exempts from this suspension 
those capital expenditures for facilities, in- 
stallations, machinery, and equipment 
which contribute to the elimination, con- 
trol, or prevention of alr and water pol- 
lution. 

RECENT FEDERAL LEGISLATION ON ADEQUATE 

WATER SUPPLIES 

The increasing awareness of the “water 
famine” has recently been reflected in the 
enactment of the Northeast Water Supply 
Act, the enactment of the Water Resources 
Planning Act, the creation of a Water Re- 
sources Council, the maintenance of full 
appropriations for the small watershed de- 
velopment program, the provision for Fed- 
eral grants and loans for basic water sup- 
ply facilities, and in several other important 
actions. 

THE EXTENT OF THE FEDERAL EFFORT 

I have directed my remarks up to this 
point to the Federal effort to control or 
abate water pollution and to maintain suf- 
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ficient water supplies, but I am not trying 
to make you think that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has done, is doing, and will do 
everything that needs to be done through- 
out the Nation in this field. That is not 
and should not be the role of the Federal 
Government in this program: The Federal 
Governmient’s efforts have been enormous, 
but, in my opinion, we are probably very 
close to the maximum extent of the Federal 
effort. 

There are several philosophies on the Fed- 
eral role in controlling water pollution and 
in insuring adequate water supplies. There 
are those who say the Federal Government 
should do everything, and there are those 
who say it shouid do nothing. There are 
those, like myself, who say that the Fed- 
eral Government does have a responsibility 
in these areas, but I also say the programs 
will be a success only if all levels of gov- 
ernment assume their proper responsibili- 
ties. 

In my opinion, the Federal Government is 
largely meeting its responsibilities in the 
construction of sewage treatment works and 
pollution abatement enforcement. You have 
seen in the Water Quality Act and in the 
Clean Waters Restoration Act several distinct 
trends which, I am sure, are obvious to you. 
They are trends toward greater State par- 
ticipation; toward full cooperation among 
all levels of government; toward bringing the 
largest single source of pollution—industry— 
into the picture through incentives; and 
toward greater reliance on the States to en- 
force water quality standards. 

The recent increase in the Federal effort is 
not a sign that the Congress is permitting the 
Federal Government to take over responsi- 
bility for the entire program. Rather the 
intent runs, in my opinion, in the opposite 
direction. As one of the drafters and prin- 
cipal supporters of workable Federal water 
pollution control legislation, I say to you 
that the non-Federal interests must now 
assume their rightful responsibilities and 
fully implement effective programs. 


THE NEEDED FLORIDA EFFORT IN THE FUTURE 


My purpose here today is not only to tell 
you what the Federal Government has done 
but also to leave with you some thoughts 
on what the future role of the State of 
Florida should be in these programs, if Flor- 
ida is to meet its responsibilities. 

Toward such an end, I offer the following 
proposals for your consideration in the course 
of this week's conference: 

1, I propose the creation by the next ses- 
sion of the Legislature of a Florida State 
Natural Resources Commission, headed by 
a person with Cabinet rank and with full 
responsibility for air and water pollution 
contro] and natural resources development 
programs. It is time to elevate these pro- 
grams from the bureaucratic jungles of Flor- 
ida boards to their proper level in responsible 
State government, 

2. I propose State and Federal tax incen- 
tives for any industrial facilities, installa- 
tions, machinery, or equipment, which con- 
tribute to pollution treatment and provide 
for the elimination, control, or prevention 
of air and water pollution, provided those 
units meet certain standards established 
by the appropriate Federal and State agen- 
cies. 


3. propose the appropriation by the 
Legislature of adequate junds to permit the 
State to meet its responsibilities under Fed- 
eral law and to take maximum advantage of 
the Federal grant program to abate water 
and air pollution and also to permit the 
State to take such other action as may be 
needed to attack air and water pollution, in- 
cluding the training of additional State 
technical personnel, provided such trainees 
agree to remain in the State’s employment 
ing that alana es bec FRON east 

e. 
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4. I propose the requirement by State 
statute that all county, metropolitan area, or 
regional planning agencies must provide for 
minimal air and water pollution control and 
abatement requirements. 

5. 1 that all developers of in- 
dustrial parks and housing developments of 
specified size to be constructed in the future 
by required to construct adequate waste 
treatment works to treat the discharge from 
such industrial facilities and residences. 

There are, of course, other proposals which 
could be made, but I consider the ones which 
I have just enumerated to be the most im- 
portant, although their relative importance 
is not necessarily in the order in which I 
presented them. Unfortunately, I cannot be 
with you for the duration of your conference, 
but your consideration of these and other 
proposals should be a worthwhile effort. Al- 
though the realization of my proposals will 
require a substantial expenditure by the 
State, Iam confident that the benefits which 
would accrue to the State, if these proposals 
are carried out, would more than offset the 
expenditures. Furthermore, I think these 
programs should have a higher priority than 
some of the items we now find in the Florida 
budget. 

IN CONCLUSION 


The Federal Government has done much 
to control and abate water pollution and to 
provide measures to insure against inade- 
quate water supplies, but the responsibility 
lies now, more than ever before, on the State 
and local governments, public and private 
organizations, industries, and concerned 
citizens. 

It will be groups like the Florida Pollution 
Control Association and the American Water 
Works Association and citizens like your- 
selves on whom will rest the ultimate success 
of this effort. Like any governmental pro- 
gram, the realization of the goals envisaged 
in the enactment of statutes and ordinances 
to rectify our critical water problems ulti- 
mately rests with the people in a free society. 


Hon. John E. Fogarty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to join with my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to the late JoHN E. FOGARTY 
who so ably represented his native State 
of Rhode Island in the U.S. Congress for 
the past 16 years. 

Those of us who served with JoHN were 
well aware of his determination to make 
this country the world leader in all facets 
of health. I am sure that many of the 
great advances this country has made in 
the research on the causes of many of 
our killer diseases can be attributed to 
the determination of Jonx FocaArty in 
seeing that sufficient moneys were made 
available to our doctors and scientists. 

JOHN Focarty was every inch a gentle- 
man, and a most unassuming man; in 
spite of the many hundreds of awards 
which were conferred upon him by grate- 
ful private health organizations. His 
presence in this body will be missed, and 
it is hoped that the many excellent re- 
search programs which he nurtured will 
be carried on by future Congresses, 
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Policy Statement, American Israel Public 
Affairs Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr, Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I wish 
to insert in the Recor the policy state- 
ment of the American Israel Public Af- 
fairs Committee, adopted at the Tri- 
State Regional Conference on Decem- 
ber 18, 1966. This organization is one 
which concerns itself with maintaining 
the friendship and good will between the 
United States and Israel. a 


Polier STATEMENT 


(Adopted at the Tri-State Regional Confer- 
ence of the American Israe] Public Affairs 
Committee, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. 
December 18, 1966) 


We welcome continuing evidence of thé 
United States Government's commitment to 
strengthen Israel's defenses, to preserve 
Israel's sovereignty and to oppose aggression 
in the Near East. 

But we note with deep concern the con- 
tinuing Arab preparations for war against 
Israel, the intensification of guerrilla terror- 
ism directed against her people and the 
costly and dangerous escalation of the arms 
race. 

Thus, we deplore the UN resolution of No- 
vember 25 which censured Israel while ignor- 
ing the provocative Arab terrorism against 
her. We fear that this resolution, which was 
supported by our Government, has encour- 
aged Arab aggressors to prepare for new mur- 
derous assaults. 

To meet the growing danger, we call for a 
stronger and more dynamic U.S. policy in 
the Near East in order to reverse the present 
drift towards war and to transform the UN 
armistice agreements into an Arab-Israel 
peace. 

1. We recommend that our Government 
now seek cooperation of the Soviet Union to 
bring about a relaxation of tensions in the 
area, specifically by an agreement to reduce 
the flow of arms and to create a climate 
which will foster direct negotiations between 
the Arab states and Israel. Pending such an 
agreement, we urge our Government to 
ensure maintenance of the arms balance in 
the region. 

2. We urge a Congressional inquiry to 
study and recommend legislative and admin- 
istrative measures to curb the efforts of the 
Arab states to boycott American business 
interests. 

3. We reaffirm the conviction that the 
only logical solution of the Arab refugee 
problem is resettlement in Arab lands. We 
submit that the United Nations should cen- 
sure continuing efforts by Arab leaders to 
mobilize the refugees into an army to wage 
war against Israel. It is intolerable that 
UNRWA funds, contributed for refugee relief 
and rehabilitation, should be diverted to 
subsidize the Palestine Liberation Army. 
which is organized for the destruction of 
Israel. 

4. We support continued economic aid for 
Israel and the Arab states, stressing assist- 
ance which will develop agriculture, water 
resources and the employment and settle- 
ment of refugees. 

5. We believe that all outstanding issues 
between Israel and the Arab states can be 
swiftly resolved by direct negotiations and 
we urge our Government, in concert witb 
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Other great powers, to summon the Arab 
States to the peace table with Israel, There 
is no effective alternative. 


The United States Should Get Out of 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, with 
war in Vietnam escalating, and with 
e President's announcement in his 
state of the Union message that we now 
have nearly 500,000 troops there see 
ConcressionaL RECORD of January 10, 
7 at page H 29—more questions are 
g raised, as I have previously raised 
them, about whether the U.S. presence 
in Vietnam serves a useful purpose. 
A recent statement in the December 23, 
1966, issue of “Commonweal: A Weekly 
ew of Public Affairs, Literature and 
Arts,” published in my district by 
that well-respected lay-edited Catholic 
Journal of Opinion, deserves analysis, 
and I bring it to the attention of my 
Colleagues: 
GETTING Our 
The United States should get out of Viet- 
Dam: it should seek whatever safety it can 
Tor our allies: it should arrange whatever in- 
Tnational face-saving is possible; and, even 
ut the cost of a Communist victory, the 
United States should withdraw. The war in 
letnam is an unjust one. We mean that 
n its most profound sense: what is being 
tone there, despite the almost certain good 
ntenttons of those doing it. is a crime and 
a sin. At a moment when claims of military 
Victory are drowning out quiet admissions 
t the war cannot be settled for years, this 
Conclusion must be affirmed and reaffirmed. 
We have not reached this conclusion be- 
Cause we are pacifists. The moral problem of 
Warfare is bound up with the moral problem 
ot the existence of evil. And the almost in- 
Credible apparitions of evil mankind has wit- 
within the last half-century, in this 
sation as well as others, convince us there 
„ when force must be met with 


m r do we believe there is nothing at stake 
Southeast Asia. Vietnamese—on both 
th €s—are fighting for their lives and for 
eir right to live unmolested in their home- 
à nd. The threat presented by China, swiftly 
i ading nuclear weapons to its chauvinist 
ology and cult of the will, is a real one, 
Not the product of anti-Communist imagina- 
uae To measure these stakes against one 
a Other. and against the horror of the war, is 
bla erable and difficult task, but it is not 
t lasphemy, while the killing goes on,” as a 
Petes have maintained. It involves surveying 
host of often contradictory political and 
jeaitary reports; it involves numerous sub- 
ective judgments; but it remains the only 
hte we know for men to make moral deci- 
tons in an ambiguous world. 
Measured not by declared intentions but by 
t performance, a Communist victory in 
uth Vietnam would most likely mean a 
Borous dictatorship, bloody Uquidation of 
mters, and a certain amount of social and 
Sarnomie reform. By the same standards, a 
igon victory will probably mean a looser 
ann of authoritarian government, suppres- 
On of radical dissent rather mam its liquida- 
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tion, and little alteration in the status quo. 
On the level of world politics. a U.S. with- 
drawal could lead China to tragically mis- 
calculate American determination in some 
“eyeball to eyeball" nuclear confrontation of 
the future. But to be honest, one must ad- 
mit that any nearly total success of American 
policy in Vietnam is as likely to lead to a 
tragic miscalculation on our side. Already 
some dismiss all too cavalierly China’s will- 
ingness to fight beyond its borders. How- 
ever important the fate of the Vietnamese 
people and the balance of power in Asia, it 
seems they are but ambiguously served by 
American policy, . f 

In brief, the outcome in Southeast Asia 
will make a difference. But not the decisive 
diference needed to justify a war which may 
last longer than any America has ever fought, 
employ more U.S, troops than in Korea, cost 
more than all the ald we have ever given to 
developing nations, drop more bombs than 
were used against the Japanese in World War 


II. and kill and maim far more Vietnamese 


than a Communist regime would have liqui- 
dated—and still not promise a definite out- 
come, The disproportion between ends and 
means has grown so extreme, the consequent 
deformation of American foreign and do- 
mestic policy so radical, that the Christian 
cannot consider the Vietnam war merely a 
mistaken government measure to be amended 
eventually but tolerated meanwhile. The 
evil outweighs the good. This is an unjust 
war, The United States should get out. 

But ts there not a “third way.“ a negotiated 
compromise which means less than total 
success and less than total failure for both 
sides? Indeed over the years numerous 
“third ways“ have been proposed. An in- 
dependent South Vietnam joined to the 
North (and to the U.S.) in a great Mekong 
River development project was one such con- 
ception. Today many contemplate a neu- 
tralized Vietnam with a coalition government 
in Saigon including the National Liberation 
Front—another “third way.” But none of 
these proposals has become a reality, And 
none appears likely to do so. More and more 
doubts surround the expressed willingness 
of Washington to negotiate a settlement; 
but there is even less evidence that Hanoi 
has wanted to talk. at least since 1965 when 
near-victory slipped out of Vietcong finger- 
tips. To demand a negotiated settlement, 
supporting the war only in the meantime 
and only to this end, makes sense if a ne- 
gotiated settlement is truly in sight. Other- 
wise, the “meantime” stretches out into five, 
eight, ten years. One's moral and political 
judgment is rendered hostage to the fanati- 
cism of Washington and Hanoi, 

This does not mean that opponents of the 
war should cease to point out and encourage 
every move toward settlement. They should 
simply make clear that the basic injustice of 
this war consists in things other than 
whether it is the fault of Hanoi or Washing- 
ton that an attempt at negotiation may break 
down. There are things that Washington 
could do, even within the narrow range of its 
present policy, to bring the Vietnamese war 
closer to an end: 

The holiday cease-fire should be prolonged 
as long as possible. The bombing of North 
Vietnam should be halted, and the Russians 
assured there will be no threat of renewing 
it if they apply all their influence to bringing 
Hanoi to the negotiating table. 

The Saigon military regime tail must cease 
to wag the U.S.—or for that matter, Viet- 
namese—dog. There is currently much talk 
about a new“ war in Vietnam, one in which 
U.S. troops are winning the day militarily. 
If only, adds a weak, small voice, social and 
political reforms can now get under way! 
That weak, small voice has been repeating 
the same message for years. And despite the 
current burst of enthusiasm for retraining 
and redeploying the South Vietnamese army 
for “pacification” purposes, there is little 
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hard evidence that this latest effort will be 
different from past ones. Saigon must dedi- 
cate itself to a genuine land reform benefit- 
ing the peasants, pledge the maintenance of 
land distribution carried out by the Vietcong, 
and develop an honest administration. 

At the least, measures such as these will 
benefit the Vietnamese people; at the most, 
they might strengthen the Saigon govern- 
ment to the point where the Vietcong would 
decide it had better negotiate quickly before 
all is lost, and where Saigon itself would 
consider a coalition government a possibility. 

Saigon need never take such steps, of 
course, as long as it knows the United States 
will stay no matter what. Washington 
should privately warn the Ky administration 
that it had better produce results soon lest 
the U.S. reconsider its commitment. Rumors 


- of such a warning might indeed delay nego- 


tiations while the Vietcong and Hanoi waited 
to see whether Saigon could do the job, but 
at present it looks as If the Vietcong and 
Hanoi are doing exactly this anyway. Fur- 
thermore, such rumors could prepare U.S. 
public opinion for greeting any eventual 
withdrawal as justified, not because “our 
boys“ couldn't win but because the Saigon 
government didn't do its share. 

Finally, the United States must de-escalate 
its settlement demands. So must Hanol. 
But de-escalation on the American side 
would mean a frank and open willingness to 
negotiate with the National Liberation Front. 
It would mean acceptance of the fact that 
there must be a recognized role for orga- 
nized left-wing and Communist forces in the 
political life of any post-settlement South 
Vietnam, 

‘These suggestions are not new nor are they 
at all surefire. Should they fail, they do not 
justify going on with this immoral war. 
They are simply the very least that can be 
done. 


Tribute to Charles Burchfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD 


D. McCARTHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, January 9, 1967, the world lost 
a blazing talent with the death of Charles 
Burchfield. It was my honor and privi- 
lege to count this master watercolorist 
among my constituents in the 39th Dis- 
trict of New York State and to assist in 
the dedication last month in the opening 
of the Burchfield Center at the State Uni- 
versity College of New York at Buffalo. 

Charles Burchfield was a reticent, be- 
spectacled man who lived and painted in 
a modest little studio at an unspectacu- 
lar address in Gardenville, N.Y. He 
never grew a beard, or abandoned his. 
family to expatriate to Europe, he took 
buses when he had no car, he raised five 
children during the great depression 
and he worked 9 years in a wallpaper 
factory. 

Yet this man has left us an ecstatic, 
fiamboyant wealth of painting. He wasa 
original, an artist of singular vision, a 
wandered, an explorer, a paitent watcher 
when he undertook his mission of paint- 
ing—the first frond of a wood fern, the 
black terror of a half-iced grotto in 
March, the irridescent dragonfiy’s arch 
through the summer’s languor were his 
ardent obsessions. 
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His vision of our world, be it the streets 
of the city, the barren unknown of the 
“north” beyond the woods, a sagging 
melancholy house, the terrifying power of 
the searing sun at high noon in Septem- 
ber, or the gentle fantasy of the wonder- 
ing child with his check on the fragile 
network of a half-spun spider web were 
where the real world lay for him. 

Charles Burchfield has given his inner 
visions back to us; we the myopic in- 
habitants who can see when we are 
shown, and can remember when one of 
us can retain his child's eye and endure 
the tortures of a visionary. 

He said last year: 

If I could be assured of a fairly good phys- 
ical condition and a sound mind, I think 
I would like at least another half century in 
order to carry out some of the ideas ferment- 
ing in my brain. 


The world has been the beneficiary of 
his 73 years of awakening and recreating. 
I wish he could have had that additional 
50, for with his death comes the profound 
realization that there will never be an- 
other Burchfield painting. 


Phase Out Veterans Programs? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker the 
distinguished commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Leslie M. Fry, 
has written an article which appeared in 
the current issue of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars magazine expressing con- 
cern about the administration’s opposi- 
tion to certain veterans’ programs. I 
believe the Members are especially con- 
scious of veterans’ programs at this time 
because of the Vietnam conflict and I 
would like to commend to their attention 
this article by Commander Fry: 

PHASE OUT VETERANS PROGRAMS?—JOHNSON 
Says “Yrs’’"—Concress Sars No“ 
(By Leslie M. Fry, VFW commander in chief) 

Winston Churchill once said that he had 
not taken office to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire. Churchill stated 
a position normally taken by a leader charged 
with responsibilty for the success of a mis- 
sion. 

There are examples, however, of the op- 
posite view and it is possible to point to an 
example of a national leadership and an ad- 
ministration that has made a beginning to- 
ward liquidation of a major federal responsi- 
bility that touches the lives of over a third 
of our citizens: namely, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and its pr i 

The recent adjournment of the 89th Con- 
gress did more than put a stop to the de- 
liberations of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives for the year 1966. The ad- 
journment brought a temporary halt to the 
Johnson Administration’s two-year drive to 
tear down the structure of veterans programs 
and set the stage for the gradual elimina- 
tion of all veterans benefits and programs. 

This is a serious charge but let us look at 
the general orders the Great Society has laid 
down concerning yeterans programs. Tak- 
ing the results of what the Johnson Admin- 
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istration has done over the past two years, 
or attempted to do, it is possible now to go 
back and reconstruct a 1965 White House 
directive that could have read as follows: 

1. Close down veterans hospitals and VA 
regional offices. 

2. Launch a major attack on veterans em- 
ployment preference in certain federal 
agencies, 

3. If you have to give the Vietnam veterans 
a GI Bill, keep it strictly “cut-rate.” 

4. Begin dismemberment of the Veterans 
Administration by placing administration of 
any GI Bill in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, 

5. Oppose any improvement in veterans, 
widows and orphans pensions. 

6. Close the national cemeteries, (Note: 
1966 amendment to this instruction—keep 
them closed no matter how many men die 
in Vietnam.) 

This indictment of the Johnson Admin- 
istration has been drawn on the basis of its 
actions over the past two years. There are, 
unfortunately, no compensating actions or 
declarations that would soften in any way 
the harsh outlines of this reconstructed di- 
rective to liquidate veterans. programs. In 
fact, since passage of the 1966 GI Bill, the 
Congress and the veterans world have been 
subjected to chronic complaints from the 
White House over its cost. 

There have been saving factors but they 
have not come from the Administration. 
They were the result of actions by Congress. 
Congressional pressure made it impossible 
for the Johnson Administration to proceed 
with its VA hospital closing program. 

The Senate refused to approve the Hays 
Bill, which at the request of the President 
would have eliminated all veterans prefer- 
ence from United States agencies having in- 
ternational responsibilities. How bad was 
this bill which the President and his Secre- 
tary of State fought to have passed? A noted 
Washington reporter called it “a stench in 
the nostrils of the nation.” 

The GI Education Bill recommended by 
the President was a pitifully cut-rate at- 
tempt to limit the application of benefits to 
a few thousand of today’s GIs. And the gen- 
eral tenor of the Administration's attitude 
with respect to veterans was clearly seen in 
its recommendation that responsibility for 
administration of veterans’ education be 
placed in the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare. This effort was consistent 
with the Administration's intent to depress 
veterans’ programs below the level of the 
general social welfare programs of the Great 
Society as a preliminary to eliminating them. 

And what about veterans, widows and or- 
phans pensions? Some 56,000 widows of 
Spanish-American War veterans, whose aver- 
age age is 84, receive the princely sum of $65 
a month. The Johnson Administration killed 
a Fouse-passed pension bill that would have 
raised this pension to $70 per month, 

Did the Administration see any merit in 
the pension program? A total of 188 bills 
were introduced in the House to provide in- 
creases in veterans pensions. Most of these 
dealt with needed technical improvements in 
the program and increases in payments nec- 
essary to keep pace with the increasing cost 
of living. 

Was there any merit in any of these bills? 
Not to the Johnson Administration. The 
Administration’s spokesman went before the 
House Veterans Affairs Committee, reviewed 
all 188 bills, and opposed every last one of 
them. When the House Veterans Affairs 
Committee saw fit to improve a minimum 
improvement in the pension program, the bill 
was passed in the House over the opposition 
of President Johnson. 

But this minimum bill was never taken to 
a vote in the Senate, principally because Sen- 
ator Russell B. Long of Louisiana, rather 
than pressing for action as Chairman of the 
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Senate Finance Committee, wore his “Major- 
ity Whip cap" In the final days of the 89th 
Congress and the lack of a veterans leader 
in the Senate prevented the bill from coming 
to a vote. 

Although the Bureau of the Budget had 
sought for years to effect the closing of our 
national cemeteries, President John F. Ken- 
nedy was the first to make this a Presidential 
policy. This 1961 policy decision was reaf- 
firmed by President Johnson. Several 
months ago he had a review made of the 
Policy of closing our national cemeteries 
and, despite the fact that men killed in 
action in Vietnam are being denied burial 
in our national cemeteries, the President has 
not seen fit to make a change in policy. In 
fact, the Administration fought attempts 
initiated by the Veterans of Foreign Wars in 
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appropriate $250,000 to reopen Beverly Na- 
tional Cemetery in New Jersey and Fort Rose- 
crans National Cemetery in California. 

The actions of the Administration speak 
for themselves. 

In the light of the Administration's dedi- 
cation to the suppression of veterans pro- 
grams and benefits, the coming session of 
the 90th Congress takes on significant mean- 
ing. It is necessary to take a long view- 
The coming battle of veterans versus the 
Administration will encompass a two-year 
period that has already begun and will ex- 
tend through two Congressional sessions and 
up to election day 1968. 

But the significant clashes will come in the 
first session of the 90th Congress. As the 
election of 1968 draws nearer, the Johnson 
Administration may be expected to become 
more pliable—if the pressure is kept on it. 

Three matters loom large at this point. 
They involve the proposed Senate Committee 
on Veterans Affairs, the reopening of the 
national cemetery program, and passage of 
equitable compensation and pension im- 
provements, These are way stations on the 
road that veterans must take to blunt the 
Administration’s efforts to reduce the scope 
of veterans’ programs as the first step in 
their gradual elimination. It must be borne 
in mind in this struggle that we cannot ex- 
pect to have the advantage of facing an Ad- 
ministration effort in which all the cards are 
placed on the table. 

The intent to eliminate veterans’ programs 
will never be acknowledged. What will be 
sought, however, will be development of a 
climate which will eventually lead to general 
belief that the veteran can be better taken 
care of through participation in social pro- 
grams designed to benefit all of our citizens. 

The question in 1967 is what can be done 
to halt. this process of erosion of veterans 
benefits and reverse it? First, each veteran 
must decide whether this whole process or 
any part of it is of any moment to him or to 
his buddies. 

There is much that can be done if these 
issues are of concern to you. If they are, or 
if even a single of these issues is important 
to you, the eventual reversal of this admin- 
istration’s policy becomes simply a matter of 
communication, 

Communicate first with the President, who 
sets the policy. Communicate secondly with 
the Administrator of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, but remember he's only carrying 
out orders from the Budget Bureau planners 
and the President. 

But your most effective communication 
will be with your senators and representa- 
tives. When they speak in sufficient num- 
bers they can make even the President listen. 

In the coming months I will outline speci- 
fic issues as they come up for decision in the 
Congress. 

The immediate task however is to fire a 
broadside that will put the Administration 
on notice that a reversal of its policies is in 
order. 
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Who Owns the Deep Blue Sea? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
rica's vast and immensely valuable 
Stake in the resources of the ocean, I am 
introducing legislation to establish an ex- 
ded fishing zone beyond the present 
12-mile boundary. The seaward bound- 
ary lines under my bill would follow the 
200 meter depth contour, except that in 
no case would such boundary be less than 
12 miles from the coastal shore. In other 
Words, the new fishing zone would include 
Control of the fishery above the Contin- 
ental Shelf—resources of which shelf 
Under international convention belong to 
the United States. 

Edward W. Allen, chairman of the 
American Bar Association’s Committee 
on the Law of the Sea, in an article which 
appeared in the January 8, 1967, Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer, reviews history and 
Suggests the importance of offshore re- 
search and protection of coastal fisheries 
from foreign raiders. 

Under unanimous consent I include the 
text of the article by Mr. Allen which 
Points up the need for passage of my bill: 

Wo Owns THE Deep BLUE SEA? 
(By Edward W. Allen) 
Seattle can truthfully boast that there is no 
suitable area in the world than Puget 
und for an oceanographic research center. 

Here are protected fresh and salt waters, 
and beyond is a continental shelf which in 
turn slides off into the biggest and deepest of 
all the seas and stretches from the Arctic to 
the Antarctic and a third of the way around 
the world. 

Here a great university has already pio- 
Neered the way with its Department of 

Ography, its College of Fisheries, its 
Many engineering branches and a School of 
Law now active in the international field. 

Still one may pertinently inject the ques- 
tion: Is the research worthwhile? Who will 
Teap the profits? 

Worthwhile? Yes, the stakes are big 
enough to fight for. 

Consider three categories: the continental 
Shelves, the deep sea bottoms and the waters 
over both. 

On our nation’s continental shelf it is re- 
Puted that 8,250 oil wells have already been 

that oll companies have expended over 
Ax billion dollars in the field, much of it into 
the coffers of state or federal treasuries, and 
— Panies know their business pretty 

Referring only to one item of deep sea 

ttoms, it is estimated that more than one 
and a half trillion tons of manganese nod- 
ba await the miner, with more continually 
Orming. Knowledgeable firms like Westing- 
house and General Electric are spending huge 
Sums devising means to exploit the depths. 

In the sea itself there are 166 million tons 
°f solids in each cubic mile of water. Some 
articles, bromide, for instance, are already 

ing economically extracted, and the cost 
Ne Making sea water drinkable is steadily 

eing decreased. There are also millions of 
oa of edible life swimming or floating in 
sea. 


Thus the continental shelyes, the deep 
Sea bottoms and the waters over both entice 
the researchers and the p tors, but it 
Must also be noted that each of the three 
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general areas has its legal as well as physical 
problems. 

As to the continental shelves, the Truman 
Proclamation of 1945, asserting ownership 
of our shelf, was followed by the broader 
Geneva Treaty of 1958. This met with prac- 
tically universal approval so that it is now 
recognized that each coastal nation owns 
its adjacent continental shelf. 

This has given a sense of security to the 
oll companies in the areas where they are 
drilling, but there still are two unsolyed 
legal problems; 1. Determination of the rel- 
ative rights of navigators, fishermen and oll 
or other bottom operators, and 2. How far 
does the continental shelf extend? 

The treaty provides “to a depth of 200 
meters or, beyond that limit, to where 
the depth ofthe superjacent waters ad- 
mits of the exploitation of the natural 
resources of the said areas.” Where is that? 

As to the deep sea, it begins where the 
continental shelf leaves off, whereyer that 
may be. That may or may not be a minor 
matter, but one which unquestionably is 
major is what and how rights can be ob- 
tained or maintained as to deep sea bottoms. 

For generations lawyers have argued 
whether the oceans belong to everybody or to 
nobody. And what about under the sea? 
Some able mining lawyers contend that sea 
bottoms should be subjected to location 
claims analogous to miners’ practices in the 
Old West. It has been suggested that citi- 
zens of a nation should make claims and cer- 
tify them to their own government which 
should defend them. 

So here are enormous potentials with no 
present solution as to how advantage can be 
taken of many of them. Appropriate law 
organizations are being appealed to to solve 
these problems and it is hoped will produce 
answers. 

Next come the fish. And here lie more legal 
complications. A few hundred years ago 
there was no such thing as “freedom of the 
seas.” By Papal Bull, modified by treaty, 
Spain purported to own the Pacific Ocean 
and Gulf of Mexico, while Portugal claimed 
the South Atlantic and the Indian Oceans. 

When Queen Elizabeth ruled England the 
British privateers (some called them pirates) 
like Sir Francis Drake, laughed at Spain's 
exclusive claims, while the Dutch sought to 
break into the Portuguese monopoly of the 
East Indies spice trade and at the same time 
to maintain their own practical monopoly 
of the herring fishery off the British and 
Scottish coasts. So in the time of Eliza- 
beth's successor, up rose a great Dutch 
lawyer and proclaimed freedom of the seas 
for both navigation and fishing. 

It is as desirable today as then that there 
should be the greatest freedom of naviga- 
tion, but though in the days when vessel 
propulsion was only by oars or sails fishing 
was naturally limited in scope, today's re- 
markable mechanical progress enables huge 
high-powered fleets of one nation to raid and 
largely destroy the coastal fisheries of any 
other nation anywhere in the world. The 
Pacific Northwest knows this only too well. 

This is not “freedom,” it more nearly re- 
sembles “piracy.” One wonders whether lt 
is impotence or indifference which leads some 
to say that there is nothing we can do about 
it, it’s the law. 

Certainly such raids are in violation of the 
conservation commitment which the Geneva 
fisheries treaty does call for, regardless of 
otherwise wordy weakness. Besides, interna- 
tional law is more flexible than statutory law. 
Assertion, firmness and justice can play im- 
portant parts in its interpretation and mak- 
ing. 
Unfortunately, our government authorities 
ignored the fact that the two Truman procia- 
mations which were issued at the same time 
were correlated. The continental shelf proc- 
lamation, while asserting title to adjacent 
shallow sea bottoms, avoided interference 
with navigation but did not govern fisheries, 
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whereas, the concurrent fisheries proclama- 
tion, while similarly avoiding interference 
with navigation, was designed to protect our 
fisheries in these same areas. 

Some people think that the reason for this 
oversight is that there were certain of our 
own American fishery interests which were as 
anxious as the Japanese or Russians to raid 
coastal fisheries of other nations. 

The Truman fisheries proclamation was 
not, as its opponents pretend, a mere con- 
servation gesture. The accompanying White 
House release asserted that it would now 
enable the government to protect Alaska’s 
salmon, yet Mr. Truman's Secretary of State 
not only failed to utilize the proclamation 
but also refused to follow Cordell Hull's as- 
sertion of historic rights and provide fishery 
protection in the peace treaty with Japan. 

To be sure, there was a subsequent fisher- 
les treaty with Japan and Canada (still in 
effect). It is better than it was feared it 
might be but still it does not adequately in- 
clude the rights to which this country is 
entitled. Much of the difficulty lay in the 
persistent refusal in certain quarters to rec- 
ognize the basic distinction in principle be- 
tween facilitating navigation and maintain- 
ing ocean fisheries. 

In this situation, the American Bar As- 
sociation a couple of years ago adopted a 
resolution pointing out the distinction be- 
tween freedom of the seas for navigation and 
management of the sea for the protection 
of fisheries. Now, however, the government 
itself, in connection with the recent 12-mile 
bill in Congress, has given this important 
recognition. 

It is to the interest of the Pacific North- 
west that the distinction just pointed out 
should be developed and the valuable coastal 
fisheries off these shores should be protected 
against being raided from abroad regardless 
of distance. : 

Oceanography is an enticing subject, it 
has many facets and the resources of the 
seas are enormous. All phases of the sub- 
ject should be subjected to exacting re- 
search, and in this connection neither the 
important legal questions nor the other prob- 
lems should be ieft wholly to government 
office holders to consider. 


United States Gives Poland Plan To Cut 
Debt 


SPEECH 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer on December 30, 
1966, carried an interesting item which 
is illustrative of the present U.S. policy 
to kill the Communist countries of East- 
ern Europe with kindness. While Po- 
land actively aids Ho Chi Minh in North 
Vietnam to kill and cripple American 
servicemen and Vietnamese in his cam- 
paign of terror, the United States looks 
the other way and cancels several mil- 
lion in Polish debt payments, due the 
United States in the coming year. 

This much is certain: a review will 
be made in the 90th Congress of the 
many facets of this insane policy with a 
view to providing for the American voter 
a compelling argument for changing 
5 1 by changing administrations 
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I ask that the item, “United States 
Gives Poland Plan To Cut Debt,” be in- 
serted in the Record at this point: 
Unrrep STATES Gives POLAND PLAN To CUT 

DEET 

Warsaw, PoLanD.—U.S. Ambassador John 
A. Gronouski handed Poland yesterday a 
plan to cancel several milion dollars in debt 
payments, due the United States in the 
coming year, by spending the money in 
Poland. 

Gronouski presented the proposal to Dep- 
uty Foreign Minister Jozef Winiewicz and 
Foreign Trade Minister Witold Trampczyn- 
ski. 
A U.S. Embassy spokesman said Gronouski 
had received a go-ahead from Washington to 
discuss the financing of “mutually bene- 
ficial” projects with Polish obligations. 

The nature of the projects, requiring even- 
tual approval by Congress, and the price tag, 
were not disclosed. There was no immediate 
reaction from the Polish government. 

The proposal was described as an American 
initiative within President Johnson's policy 
of building “bridges of understanding” to 
Communist nations of East Europe. 

Gronouski has been holding informa] talks 
here searching for mutually beneficial proj- 
ects to help Poland work off its debt to the 
United States. Heavy 1967 installments fall 
due starting Monday. 

The plan was said to be a “package” of 
projects Including some buildings and pub- 
lic works such as hospitals or a nursing in- 
stitute, some technical equipment, and some 
research projects. 

Technical equipment under discussion has 
included tape-recording studios for the 
teaching of English. 


The Late Representative John E. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr.ST.ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the sud- 
den and untimely death of our beloved 
colleague, Representative John E. Fo- 
garty, of Rhode Island, was a grievous 
shock to those of us who knew him per- 
sonally and worked with him in the U.S. 
Congress. 

He was an ardent and conscientious 
worker who, in his 26 years of service in 
the House of Representatives, gained 
great stature as a leader and much pres- 
tige as a statesman. Many of us in the 
Congress looked to him for guidance and 
advice on vital problems facing the Na- 
tion. Only 2 days before his death, 
I came down to Washington with him on 
the plane from Providence, R.I. He 
seemed to be in excellent spirits and 
looked forward to the new session of 
Congress with much expectation and 
high hopes. 
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Congressman Fogarty was a man of 
humble origin, a great humanitarian, and 
a true seryant of the American people. 
His services to the Nation in the fields of 
health and education are well known and 
have earned for him universal recog- 
nition. 

The Nation has lost a great patriot, a 
capable leader, and a fine citizen. 
Rhode Island has lost a very able and 
devoted son, a man known for his 
honesty and integrity. I was privileged 
to know John Fogarty for a number of 
years and regarded him as one of my 
closest friends and advisers. Now I have 
lost this very sincere friend and shall 
miss him, his wise counsel, his good judg- 
ment, for many years to come. 

To his wife Louise and to his daughter 
Mary I extend my sincerest condolences 
in these moments of their bereavement. 
We share their sorrow and their great 
loss. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to insert into the 
Recorp the text of a statement issued 
by the Honorable John M. Bailey, chair- 
man of the Democratie National Com- 
mittee, on the death of Congressman 
Fogarty. His statement follows: 
STATEMENT BY Democratic NATIONAL COM- 

MITTEE CHAIRMAN JOHN M. BAILEY ÓN THE 

DEATH OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN E, FOGARTY 

or RHODE ISLAND 

The sudden passing of Congressman John 
E. Fogarty of Rhode Island will be felt as a 
great void among those in our country who 
care about the health and welfare of people 
everywhere. 

As an individual, Congressman Fogarty be- 
lieved that his government should care about 
people who lacked access to good health and 
adequate opportunity. As Chairman of the 
Congressional subcommittee that appropri- 
ated funds for the Departments of Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare, he provided 
the leadership that gave his fellow man the 
opportunity to live a healthier and richer 
life. His only regret was that he could not 
do more. 

Congressman Fogarty was a Democrat. He 
was a man of such great integrity and per- 
sonal courage that he made all of us proud 
that he served as a member of the Democratic 
Party. 

We shall miss his presence. But his work 
will live on in those millions of people who 
have a better life because of his outstanding 
efforts in the Congress. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
on Recorp should be processed through this 
ofice. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law. 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p- 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


What Makes Frank Sullivan Run? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BIRCH E. BAYH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, an out- 
Hoosier—Frank Sullivan, of 

South Bend, Ind. has been elected pres- 
ident of the 1967 Million Dollar Round 
Table. The youngest person ever so 
honored, Frank has made an outstand- 
ing record in the life insurance field and 
in the many other endeavors which he 
Undertakes with enthusiasm and dedica- 
tion. He has been president of the South 
Bend Life Underwriters Association, 
of the board of editors of the 

CLU Journal, a panelist on the Practicing 
Law Institute, a bank director, and guest 
faculty member at different universities. 

However, it is not Mr. Sullivan’s suc- 
Cess as a businessman but his remarkable 
Personal attributes to which I wish to 
invite the attention of the Senate. For 
Many years I have known this man and 
have admired his strength of character 
and moral fiber. He has committed him- 
Self to a self-disciplined life with well- 

goals, and he has the courage and 
Will to follow those commitments. 

The November issue of the Fielder, 
Which is published by American United 
Life Insurance Co., contained a feature 
article entitled “What Makes Frank 

van Run?” which well described 
these qualities, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that certain selected 
excerpts from the article be printed at 
the conclusion of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the article were ordered to be 
Printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Wat MAKES FRANK SULLIVAN RUN? 

Frank E. Sullivan, CLU, might be compared 
to football's “man in motion,” the halfback 
on the move as others are still poised at the 
line of scrimmage. 

Why this is true can be answered in two 
Ways. First, Frank Sullivan, at 42, has been 
elected President of the 1967 Million Dollar 
Round Table, and is the youngest man ever 
to serve in that capacity. 

For the second answer, you would have to 
8ce Frank in action during his must“ com- 
mitments of the day. 

What are these commitments? One is 
that Frank devotes at least one hour a day, 
Bix days a week, to a physical fitness pro- 
Sram. the highlight of which is the running 
Of a mile a day. Some men might call a 
daily mile a way of “keeping in shape.” But 
those who know Frank Sullivan best recog- 
nize it as another manifestation of his dy- 
namic self-discipline. 

The stress he places on this commitment is 
reflected in the widely scattered places in 
Which it has been carried out in the past few 
Months—from the beaches of Cape Cod, 

e, and the Mediterranean, to YMCA's 
and athletic clubs in Boston, New York, Chi- 
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cago, Indianapolis, New Orleans, and South 
Bend. 

Frank's other must“ commitment—and 
he considers it to be the more important of 
the two—is a dally visit to church, usually 
at 6am, 

Of his must“ commitments, Frank says: 
I'm not an evangelist, but if I make certain 
I get my mind and my values in order at 
church each morning, and keep my body in 
the best shape possible, I find that my ambi- 
tions, desires and self-discipline force me to 
do the rest. The physical fitness program 
gives me the stamina to get about three more 
hours of work done each day than the aver- 
age person does.“ 

“Self-discipline”—there’s no better way to 
describe the motivation of a man who, be- 
sides his dramatic career as a life insurance 
salesman, and extensive personal contribu- 
tions to the leadership and direction of the 
MDRT, has achieved the following: 

He has served as president of the South 
Bend Life Underwriters Association; as 
chairman of the board of editors of the CLU 
Journal; and as a participating panelist for 
the Practising Law Institute; as a guest 
faculty member at Purdue University and 
the University of Puerto Rico; as a director of 
the St. Joseph Bank and Trust Co., in South 
Bend, Ind.; and as a lecturer very much in 
demand on insurance subjects and estate 
planning matters all over the U.S. and 
Canada. He was the first life underwriter 
ever to address a main session of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Certified Public Accountants 
at its annual meeting. 

In addition, he has written a book, “Selling 
Life Insurance for Deferred Compensation,” 
now in its third printing and considered per- 
haps the most definitive work on that subject. 

SELLING GUIDES 


His 12-part series in The Fielder, “Sales 
Trail to Switzerland,” offers a valuable guide 
to all who aspire to MDRT membership, as 
did a previous 12-part series on salesmanship 
which appeared in The Life Insurance Sales- 
man, 

Frank Sullivan arrives at the top of MDRT 
at a time when the prestige and membership 
of the organization are at the highest in its 
40-year history. In his year in office, more 
than 5,500 persons will qualify for 1967 mem- 
bership, representing more than 300 com- 
panies, and at least 24 nations. 

As for Frank himself, the Presidency of 
MDRT is a fitting highlight in bis life and 
career—and it will be climaxed next June 
when he presides over MDRT's 40th anniver- 
sary meeting at Lucerne, Switzerland. 

Using time to best advantage is the key 
to Frank Sullivan's success, and he would be 
the first to tell you that. He is quite open 
with his “secrets” of success and gives them 
freely to younger men whose membership in 
MDRT is in the dreaming stage. 

The Frank Sullivan story began to take its 
present course in 1946 when the Massachu- 
setts-born Irishman arrived on the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame campus at South Bend, 
with a 4-year Navy hitch and one year at 
Boston University behind him. The 22-year 
old youth enrolled as a sophomore and by 
1949 he had earned his degree. 

As important as his academic career, at 
that stage, was his association with Frank 
Leahy, coach of the Fghting Irish football 
squad which in that era was in its finest 
hour of gridiron glory. 

Prank became private secretary to Leahy 
and remained in that job for three years after 


graduation. Besides assisting Leahy in var- 
ious duties, Frank ghost-wrote the famed 
coach's nationally syndicated football col- 
umn, and organized material for two Leahy 
3 The T-Formation and Defensive Foot- 

It was from Leahy that Frank Sullivan de- 
veloped his attention to work habits and 
self-discipline. 

By 1953, Frank had ended his association 
with Leahy to devote all his time to his prac- 
tice as a general agent for American United 
Life. The next year, he qualified for MDRT 
and has continued to qualify every year since. 

How did Frank build up his business to 
the point where his sales achievements rank 
him as the alltime leader of 89-year-old 
American United Lite, and in the top five 
percent of all MDRT members? As you 
might expect, it was a combination of good 
organization and self-discipline. 

Guided by all the beliefs and practices 
discussed above, Frank Sullivan has pro- 
pelled himself and his American United Life 
agency to an impressive sales record. At 
one time or another he has led the entire 
company in all aspects of individual sales. 
His firm, though small in size, has been con- 
sistently among the top five of all AUL. 
agencies. It is the only such agency of any 
company in Indiana which has three men 
(Bob Barkley, Jim Brennan and Frank) who 
not only are all CJ. Us but also have met 
volume requirements for the 1967 MDRT. 

MILLION DOLLAR ROUND TABLE 

Frank's career with The Million Dollar 
Round Table is just as distinguished as the 
sales records which put him in the organiza- 
tion. After serving on numerous MDRT 
committees, he was elected to the govern- 
ing Executive Committee in 1964, and now 
begins the fourth of fiye consecutive years of 
service on the Executive Committee. Al- 
though his MDRT duties require enormous 
amounts of time and effort, Frank has con- 
tinued to meet each year the strict produc- 
tion requirements of MDRT. In fact, the 
current year is the best year of production 
for Frank and his agency. 

As first vice-president of the 1966 MDRT, 
he carried the responsibility for organizing 
the annual meeting in Boston last June, 
largest and most inspiring in MDRT history. 
Nearly 1,800 MDRT members heard 48 speak- 
ers on a four-day program packed with in- 
formation, ideas and aids to improve the 
salesman’s abilities to serve the inburing 
public, 

In Frank Sullivan, this commitment to 
his life work is balanced by a strong family 
life and a deep interest in community serv- 
ice. 

He and his wife, Colette, whom he married 
June 11, 1949, have four children: Prank, 
Jr., 16; Mary, 15; Anne, 14; and Robert, 12. 

“In one way we might be called a ‘togeth- 
erness’ type family because we enjoy certain 
things together,” Frank says. “However, 
we're pretty independent individuals who 
don't subscribe to togetherness as a total way 
of life.” 

In the field of community service, Frank 
Sullivan does not believe in volunteering for 
everything just for the sake of prestige, but 
rather in giving his time and efforta to those 
ventures and organizations where he can 
truly be of service. 

He has held one of the major assignments 
in charitable drives which have raised more 
than $12 million. He gave 10 active years 
to the United Fund and United Community 
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Services and currently serves as honorary 
chairman on the St. Joseph Hospital Board 
and is giving as much time as is needed to 
the Mayor's Committee on Economic Action. 

No one who was there will ever forget 
the spell-binding talk on The Making of a 
Sale” by New York Life’s Ben Feldman. 
While Frank Sullivan, as presider, popped 
questions from the speaker’s rostrum, Feld- 
man moved back and forth on a long plat- 
form in the middle of the Statier-Hilton 
ballroom, answering the questions. It was 
an interchange between two of the best and 
most articulate minds in life insurance to- 
day, and it left a lasting impression on all 
who witnessed it. 

It was Frank who, with the guidance of 
the 1964 Executive Committee, made the 
decision to hold next year’s MDRT Annual 
Meeting in Switzerland—the first meeting to 
be held abroad. He also was instrumental 
in dawing up the current MDRT converter 
form to streamline and simplify the calcu- 
lation of eligibility credits. 

Obviously, such ‘performance within 
MDRT—often termed not just an organtza- 
tion, but a way of excellence“ —is evidence 
of one's own philosophy towards business, 
personal and community service, and life 
in general, In Frank Sullivan’s case, per- 
sonal philosophy is based on a deep sense 
of personal responsibility. 

THREEFOLD OBLIGATION 


He operates on a theory that a successful 
businessman has a threefold obligation to 
be a material success in his chosen field, 
to make major contributions to the indus- 
try in which he makes his living, and to 
make continuing contributions of conse- 
quence to the community in which he lives 
and raises his family. 

That he is a business success goes with- 
out saying, as his sales records indicate. In 
contributing to his own industry, he says: 

“You have a duty to help others. I be- 
lieve without a single reservation that it is 
the deepest moral responsibility of every per- 
son who succeeds as 4 life insurance agent 
to try to help others who want to succeed. 
I know of no one in the business who would 
have made it as a successful salesman with- 
out a helping hand from an established 
agent, Therefore, it is mandatory that any- 
one who gets on his own two feet should 
reach out to help as many men as he can. 
I would not be where I am today if it weren't 
for Bill Earls of Cincinnati helping me. I'm 
committed to the fact somebody will say 
the same of me someday.” 

“Just an encouraging word, perhaps tak- 
ing the time to explain a presentation, can 
work wonders in helping another agent. 

“Most of us know our jobs, to be sure; 
but from time to time we stray off our own 
‘Critical Path’—and all it takes to turn us 
in the right direction Is an experienced hand. 

m amazed at the number of times I've 

listened to a troubled agent talk for 10 or 
15 minutes, and then come back with answers 
that send him away completely happy and 
enthusiastic, once again on the road to suc- 
cess. 
“Bringing this general philosophy a little 
closer to home, I can assure you that with 
the exception of my Round Table presidency, 
nothing has been so satisfying to me as 
seeing the growth of my associates, Jim Bren- 
nan and Bob Barkley, since they first walked 
into this office.” 

As is apparent from the evidence, Frank 
Sullivan is a success in every way that the 
concept can be defined. And this success has 
come to him because of his intense self- 
discipline. 

“You must work at this concept of self- 
discipline until it comes as automatically 
as pulling up your socks,” he says. 

“What's more, you have to keep working 
at it even when you've attained the goal 
you may have set some years before. III 
admit that once in a great while I find my- 
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self thinking that perhaps it is getting easier. 
Then I remember that tomorrow morning I 
have to meet a client at 7 o’clock to try to 
prove why my policy is better than that of 
another agent who brought one in with a 
lower rate than mine. (17 cents better on 
$1,000 over 43 years) This is our challenge. 
A good salesman is like a good racchorse— 
he must go to the post every day. What he 
did yesterday is of little consequence today. 

“Sacrifices?” “Sometimes I wonder if that 
word is ever used correctly. Over the years 
I've heard many men say, and particularly 
when rationalizing to their wives, that they 
don't want to work as hard as guys like Sul- 
Ivan. They could do it, but they don't want 
to leave the house that early or work on 
Saturdays, or work at night and deprive 
themselves and their families of many pleas- 
ures. To me the most amazing thing about 
the so-called sacrifices is that they really 
aren't—they are just disciplines—once you 
force yourself to do them they become a habit 
and actually become enjoyable. And the 
payoff Is that after these so-called sacrifices 
have become habits, they permit a person to 
maximize his talents to such a tremendous 
degree, that he ends up having far more time 
for himself, his family and for the things he 
enjoys doing, than does the man who didn't 
want to work that hard. 

"It is as true as it can be, that the dis- 
ciplined man is the happy man. If he knows 
where he’s going then he knows what he's 
doing. If he knows what he's doing, then he 
does it very well. When you do things very 
well, you derive the greatest of all rewards— 
that is, personal satisfaction that comes to 
& person when he himself knows that he has 
done his job well.” 

That's what makes Frank Sullivan run. 


Transfer of Veterans’ Administration 
Hospitals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Report on the Medical 
Sciences,” dated January 9, 1967, makes 
reference to a secret report given to Sec- 
retary Gardner of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The re- 
port was prepared by Dr. John Corson, of 
the Brookings Institution, at the request 
of Secretary Gardner. Added weight is 
given to the recommendations of the 
Corson group because of the recent rec- 
ommendations made by the same com- 
mittee which led to a reorganization of 
the Public Health Service. 

What concerns me, Mr. Speaker, is the 
following paragraph: 

HEW should—focus health efforts in a De- 
partment of Health; include in the new De- 
partment an environmental health bureau 
made up of FDA, the Division of Biologics 
Standards, and PHS environmental health 
activities; take over successful Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity demonstration health 
programs after 3-5 years; develop stronger 
regional offices with authority to approve 
state health plans and award funds; simplify 
HEW grant structure; make the PHS bureau 
of health manpower a key part of the new 
Department; and consider at a later date ab- 
sorbing health programs in other govern- 
ment agencies such as Veterans Administra- 
tion and Agriculture. 
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In view of the unfortunate recommen- 
dations of the administration in the last 
Congress concerning the closing of Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospitals, I am 
shocked that any further tampering with 
the operations of the Department of 
Medicine and Surgery of the Veterans’ 
Administration would be considered by 
any other Federal agency. I am also 
constrained to make the observation that 
in view of the magnitude of the opera- 
tions of the Veterans’ Administration, if 
there is to be any transfer of medical 
functions, logic would dictate that the 
health functions of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare would go 
to the Veterans’ Administration. 


Why Economic Sanctions Against 
Rhodesia? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edito- 
rial entitled Why Rhodesia?” published 
in the Bedford, Va., Bulletin-Democrat 
of January 12, 1967. The editorial was 
written by the copublisher, Mrs. Mary 
Lee Harvey. 

Many persons are asking the same 
question as does the Bedford Bulletin- 
Democrat: If the United Nations wants 
to boycott someone, why not boycott 
North Vietnam? 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Wry RHODESIA? 


Just before Christmas, Senator Harry F. 
Byrd, Jr., issued a statement opposing sup- 
port by the United States of economic sanc- 
tions against Rhodesia. He pointed out that 
during the past 11 months, 70 ships from 
Free World Nations have delivered cargo to 
the North Vietmamese ports and asks the 
pertinent question: 

“President Johnson this week Is expected 
to sign an Executive Order to prohibit Ameri- 
can trade with Rhodesia. Would not this be 
a good time for him to demand that our 
allies immediately cease trading with a na- 
tion which is killing United States’ soldiers 
in Asia?” It does not make any more sense 
to us than it does to Senator Byrd that “the 
United States Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions voted for and vocally endorsed eco- 
nomic sanctions against Rhodesia, yet no 
such sanctions have been sought against 
North Vietnam.” 

As a matter of fact, Ambassador Goldberg's 
reasons en toto for turning in this manner 
against Rhodesia make no sense to us. If 
Rhodesia wants independence from Britain, 
it’s not our business, nor that of the United 
Nations to Interfere in what is obviously a 
family matter between her and Great 

‘Britian. 

Rhodesia has not done a thing to hurt 
us; North Vietnam is killing our soldiers 
every day, right this minute. North Vietnam 
is an aggressor nation and don't let us 
forget it. There are some people both here 
and abroad that yell bloody murder when 
we bomb them, but conveniently forget that 
our people, civilians and soldiers, have been 
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bombed in hotels in Saigon long ago in this 
War, in some of the sneakiest and most 
erous attacks imaginable. 
If the United Nations wants to boycott 
Someone, let them boycott North Vietnam. 
for our helping to boycott peaceful 
la, we think it’s a disgrace, We are 
Pleased with the stand that Senator Byrd 
is taking-on this and hope that he can 
Muster enough support to put a bug in the 
Ambassodor’s ear. (Or put a new United 
States Ambassador in the United Nations; 
We could use one.) 


Johnson on the Hill: An Unhappy 
Tuesday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it oc- 
to me that James J. Kilpatrick’s 
Column giving his views of the President’s 
State of the Union message is an inde- 
Pendent opinion well worth considering. 
column “Johnson on the Hill: An 
Unhappy Tuesday appeared in the 
Washington Star as of Sunday, January 
15, His column follows: 
JOHNSON ON THE HILL: AN UNHAPPY 
TUESDAY 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


Lyndon Johnson motored up to the Hill 
an Tuesday night ready to play a few hands 
Of consensus with old friends of the House 
and Senate. His face was aglow with brother- 
ly love; his heart was filled with kindness. 
As it turned out, he might better have stayed 

in bed. As State of the Union messages 
89, this one went on four fiat tires. 

In retrospect, it seems unlikely that the 

President might have said much of anything 

‘uctive in the field of civil rights. After 

all, his leadership had produced the Civil 
Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act 

Of 1985, the school desegregation guidelines, 
and a host of executive orders intended to 
Promote the Negro's interest. But the tend- 
of any constitutency is not to inguire 
What their leader has done, but to ask what 
he has done for them lately. Mr. Johnson 
the misfortune to arrive in the House 
Chamber only six hours after the explosion 
Over Adam Clayton Powell. He stood in the 
bitter fan-out of that eruption, smiling be- 


Rigniy, and favored his anguished Negro fol- 
lowers with precisely two sentences in an 
Address that ran on for 69 minutes. 

The President did not even renew his re- 
Quest for home rule in the District of Co- 
lumbia. He did not even avow, in the con- 
ventional rhetoric, that broad solutions must 

found. “We should continue to seek 
®quality and justice for each citizen,” said 
the President, “before a jury, in seeking a 
Job, and in exercising his civil rights. We 
Should find a solution to fair housing, so 
every American, regardless of color, has a de- 
dent home of his choice.” And that was 
Absolutely all he said, 
He had nothing more for Walter Reuther 
he had for Martin Luther King. “I now 
Propose,” said the President, “that we estab- 
= & new Department of Business and La- 
t T.” It was a footiess proposal, and mani- 
€stly not new. For 10 years, from 1903 to 
1913, a Department of Commerce and Labor 
tioned under such forgotten secretaries 

as Cortelyou, Metcalf, Straus and Nagel. On 
the day that Wilson came into office, the one 
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department split into two. Mr. Johnson has 
mo more chance of getting them back to- 
gether than he has of suppressing the Ken- 
nedy brothers. In this proposal, he asked for 
a needless licking. 

Yet the address caused no raptures in con- 
servative camps. True, the President did not 
call for repeal of Taft-Hartley’s section 
14(b); he did not demand vast expansion of 
welfare programs, but nelther did he ask, as 
he asked a year ago, for legislation to curb 
strikes that threaten irreparable harm to the 
national interest. The business community, 
already harassed by the paperwork of existing 
laws on job discrimination, will writhe at the 
prospect of a new law prohibiting discrimi- 
nation by reason of age. A six percent in- 
crease in corporate income taxes is hardly a 
joyous prospect. The President's request for 
a fat boost in Social Security benefits is 
bound to be refiected, sooner or later, in 
higher payroll costs. 

The country's intellectuals, groaning with 
dyspepsia, are drowning their sorrows these 
days in Bromo-Seltzer on the rocks, Noth- 
ing the President might have said could have 
relieved their acid indigestion, but Dr. John- 
son's bedside manner managed to make bad 
matters worse. In terms of prose style, his 
address was Middle Harding; he came no 
closer to the arts than beautification of the 
roadsides; he exhibited no charisma. 

Turning to foreign affairs, the President 
left his sophisticated critics mumbling in 
discontent. Just a year ago, in his State of 
the Union address of 1966, Mr. Johnson had 
been full of ideas for giving “new and dar- 
ing direction” to foreign aid. He had 
proposed an International Health Act and 
an International Education Act. Only a 
faint echo of this remained on Tuesday night. 
To be sure, the President spoke warmly of 
expanding East-West trade; he took an ad- 
vanced position on world population control; 
he expressed a properly pasteurized view on 
Africa, But when he got to Vietnam, Mr. 
Johnson offered his academic mentors merely 
Kindergarten stuff. Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
commenting on TV, very nearly died. 

To judge from the solid, spontaneous ap- 
plause that greeted his pledge to stand firm 
in Vietnam, Mr. Johnson pleased his listeners 
in the Congress; and the support of the 
House and Senate, though it seems blas- 
phemous to say so. may count for more in 
the President's view than the support of Mr. 
Schlesinger. Even so, as the Senate demon- 
strated last year in adopting the Byrd-Pastore 
resolution censuring West Germany, the 
Congress is not enchanted by expanded East- 
West trade. There is small sentiment on 
the Hill for differing “quietly and with 
courtesy” with the Communist world, Sen. 
Everett Dirksen already has made known his 
opposition to the pending consular treaty 
with the Soviet Union, and the [Illinois 
Republican will not stand alone. 

So beginneth the 90th Congress deep in 
discord before it has really tuned up. The 
fight over Powell left some bloody wounds 
behind, and Mr. Johnson's unguent speech 
did little to soothe the pain. It was not the 
happiest Tuesday in the history of the Hill. 


Progress of the War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. A. S. MIKE MONRONEY 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 
Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, the 


Reader's Digest has published in its Jan- 
uary 1967 issue a condensation of an 
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article entitled The Three-R War in 
Vietnam,” written by Miss Ruth Sheldon 
Knowles, and originally published in the 
Magazine U.S. Lady. 

In this timely and interesting account, 
Miss Knowles points out the high prior- 
ity which education and learning are re- 
ceiving in Vietnam alongside our mili- 
tary efforts in that unfortunate part of 
the world. 

We can all agree that education is a 
principal and basic need in all the under- 
developed areas of the world. In Viet- 
nam, as Miss Knowles points out in her 
article, the United States is attempting 
to train the Vietnamese to operate their 
own educational system, to upgrade their 
own economic system, to improve their 
own government, and to broaden and 
strengthen through knowledge the very 
foundation of a revitalized nation. No 
part of our struggle in Vietnam is more 
important. 

This is one aspect. of our commitment 
in that part of the world which needs 
more publicity. Miss Knowles’ article 
is of such significance that I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe THREE-R WAR IN VIETNAM 
(By Ruth Sheldon Knowles) 


“Human history becomes more and more 

a race between education and catastrophe.” 
—H. G. Wells. 

The paradox in Vietnam is that to vin 
the war, we must first win the peace. And 
the peace can be won only at the “rice roots," 
among the rural people in the small hamlets 
of South Vietnam. 

On a recent trip throughout Vietnam, I 
found that we are winning this peace—by 
means of an unsung and practically un- 
known program of education drawn up at 
the request of the Vietnamese people. In- 
deed, I found the big news of the war's turn- 
ing tide not Just at the battlefront but in 
hamlet classrooms where for the first time 
thousands of Vietnamese children have the 
opportunity to go to school. 

In South Vietnam, parents are as eager to 
have their children in schoo] as you or I. 
Education is so highly prized that on open- 
ing day hundreds of fathers and mothers 
gather to see if some child fails to show 
up—in which case their child may get a seat. 
Nine years ago, there were only 600,000 chil- 
dren in school. Today there are more than 
1,700,000. Since 1963, the U.S. Agency for 
International Development has helped build 
8500 hamlet classrooms, trained approxi- 
mately 8000 teachers and distributed 7,500,- 
000 textbooks. The U.S. military is also 
helping to build classrooms, and any large 
increase in U.S. troops sent to Vietnam Is 
based on the expectation that one third to 
one half of the men will spend part of their 
time in similar “nation-building” projects. 

All this Is being accomplished despite Viet- 
cong bombing and burning of schools, de- 
spite the kidnapping of teachers and con- 
trol of roads. Regrettably, almost a million 
children are still out of sthool; but by the 
end of 1970 there will be enough additional 
schools and teachers to cut that number in 
half. 

One of the major driving forces behind the 
hamilet-school program is an American 
woman, Mrs, Gladys Oakes Philpott. A 
former professor of education at Northern 
Illinois University, she arrived in Vietnam in 
1957 as a teacher-education adviser for AID. 
Her first two years were devoted to 

teachers for urban centers and setting up a 
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demonstration elementary school, She 
traveled all over the country steeping herself 
in Vietnam's history and customs, and meet- 
ing province education chiefs. 

In 1962, an AID survey found that the one 
service that rural Vietnamese wanted more 
than any other from their government was 
education for their children. This insatiable 
desire can be understood in terms of the edu- 
cational vacuum which existed when the 
French left in 1954. Ninety percent of the 
people were illiterate—more than when 
France took over in the 1890's. The French 
cut back the free-education system of the 
Vietnamese emperors, under which learning 
had been accessible to poor and rich alike and 
was the path to mandarin office, which was 
neither hereditary nor for sale. Under the 
French, only a few were educated, for jobs 
that the French wanted them to have. 

When Vietnam became independent, the 
educational attitude was still so French- 
oriented that in 1960 a study made for AID 
reported that “few persons in government 
positions at the ministry level consider ele- 
mentary education Important.” Until 1958, 
all instruction was in French, which effec- 
tively prevented rural education. The chief 
aim of education officials seemed to be to 
keep the majority of children from attending 
school, and to concentrate on producing an 
elite who would administer the country. 

The Vietcong made the situation worse 
by murdering teachers and sabotaging build- 
ings. By 1960 they had forced 200 South 
Vietnamese primary schools to close, depriv- 
ing 25,000 students of schooling. When 
Mrs. Philpott and a team of education ad- 
visers took hold, everything was lacking, 
schools, teachers, books, money, plans, 

Where to begin? Mrs. Philpott initiated 
the idea of sending small groups of provincial 
education chiefs to the United States for six 
weeks’ training at the University of Ilinois, 
with tours of community-development pro- 
grams in Detroit and of Berea College, the 
celebrated self-help school in Kentucky. 
The education chiefs returned to Vietnam 
with heightened prestige, held seminars, 
wrote and published papers, gradually up- 
graded the education system. By 1963 a 
framework existed for launching the rural 
hamlet-school program. 

Mrs. Philpott went to the education chief 
of Binh Dinh province, which had the most 
difficult problem of all because its 700,000 
population had been swollen by 100,000 refu- 
gees. He was a particularly good education 
chief,” Mrs. Philpott relates. “And I wanted 
the leadership of the program to come from 
that group. I asked him to make a survey 
of provincial needs and the ability of the 
villages to support schools. I also asked him 
how he felt the program should be developed. 
With a committee which he chose, we worked 
out the first year’s program. A master plan 
for all Vietnam evolved from this.“ 

Thousands of people in the hamlets con- 
structed their own school buildings—alto- 
gether one third of all the new classrooms— 
under the U.S. AID Self Help program, which 
supplies materials and food for those work- 
ing. Vietnamese and U.S, Army units helped 
on the projects together. Americans natu- 
rally don't consider a school complete with- 
out a playground. Members of the famed 
Green Berets, who used their jungle-warfare 
ingenuity to build playground equipment, 
told me how much they enjoyed doing it— 
they discovered’ that Vietnamese children 
had never seen swings or seesaws before! 

In the Central Vietnam highlands, where 
the flercest battles were being fought during 
late 1965, the school had equal 
priority with the military. Every military 
supply plane carried at least 75 bags of 
cement, enough to build one classroom. 
Armed convoys delivering food to beleaguered 
hamlets always carried cement for schools 
also, 
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“The big push of 1965 was due to Gladys 
Philpott’s unremitting efforts,” a U.S. AID 
official stated. “She spends approximately 
95 percent of her time in the field, living un- 
der dangerous conditions.” Mrs. Philpott's 
many Vietnamese friends warn her in ad- 
vance when they consider an area unsafe, 
but safety in Vietnam is never predictable. 
In one area which she was told was “95- 
percent safe,” 25 people were killed by a mine 
on a road along which she travels fre- 
quently. 

In the beginning, the Vietcong warned 
hamlet officials that they would destroy 
anything the government gave them. In 
one hamlet, when the government built a 
school, the Vietcong blew it up the next 
day. The people themselves immediately 
bullt another school. The Vietcong did 
not touch it, realizing that they had turned 
the hamlet against them, Recently, school 
bombings and kidnapping and harassment 
of teachers have been decreasing. Viet- 
namese and U.S. officials attribute this to 
the success of the school program in ral- 
lying the people to the government side. 

One of the outstanding achievements of 
the program has been among the Montag- 
nards (“mountain people”) in the Vietnam 
highlands, 800,000 members of a racial 
mosaic of primitive tribal groups. Montag- 
nards live in a world of hunger, cold, fear, 
ignorance and disease. Both the French and 
the Vietnamese treated them somewhat as 
strange animals. But the war has made 
them important, because geographically they 
occupy almost half of South Vietnam—the 
mountainous jungle highland area between 
North Vietnam and the great rice bowel of 
the Mekong River Delta. 

Because of the remoteness and small size of 
Montagnard communities, boarding schools 
in central areas were the only feasible means 
of education. U.S. AID had sparked the 
first one in 1958. “Fifteen- and sixteen-year. 
olds started in the first grade,” Mrs, Phil- 
pott recalls, “They came in beech cloths 
and sarongs, and with no idea about combing 
their hair. They were from seven tribes, and 
the first year we just taught them a common 


tongue so that they could understand one an- 


other. Within two years you wouldn't have 
known they were the same young people. 
They knew how to wash and to eat with 
chopsticks. They were eager to learn." 

To the rural people, the greatest miracle of 
the education program is that for the first 
time the children have textbooks. Before, 
there were only slates, and teaching was 
entirely by rote. A joint Vietnamese- 
American educational committee has 
designed modern, attractive, illustrated text- 
books which, in addition to the “three R's” 
teach greatly needed health principles, 
science, history and geography. The text- 
books, in Vietnamese, bear the message on 
the back cover: This is a gift to the Viet- 
namese people from the American people.” 

To meet the need for skilled industrial 
workers, AID has sponsored the establish- 
ment of four coeducational polytechnic 
schools, Today, approximately 10,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in technical and agricul- 
tural schools, Seven rural trade schools are 
in operation for youths who might not be 
able to continue education beyond elementary 
school, and another seven will be opened 
later this year. More are planned. 

“The Vietnamese children are truly bright,” 
Mrs. Philpott says. This accelerated educa- 
tion is helping to prepare them for self- 
government. Democracy needs mass educa- 
tion.” 

I learned how eager the Vietnamese are to 
fill that need when I stopped at a hamlet in 
the mountains where avery able-bodied per- 
son was working on a one-classroom school. 
When I asked the hamlet chief what the 
rush was, he explained that the province 
education chief would be there in a few 
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days to dedicate it. “This is the most im- 
portant thing that ever happened to our 
hamlet,” he said proudly. 

In the long run education Is the only way 
in which freedom can be achieved. The base 
for freedom in South Vietnam has already 
been laid. Textbooks don't make flashy 
headlines today, but the cumulative effect 
of the educational effort in Vietnam. will 
create the headlines of tomorrow. 


Economic Sanctions and Those Wicked 
Rhodesians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Polish American is an independent 
weekly publication with readers princi- 
pally located in the Chicago metropoli- 
tan area but its columnists and editorial 
writers cover the international scene. 

One of the most penetrating and pro- 
vocative columnists is a young educator, 
Harry E. Dembkowski, who in the Janu- 
ary 14, 1967, edition of that publication 
provides a very penetrating and certainly 
provocative commentary on the question 
of Rhodesia: 


ECONOMIC SANCTIONS AND THOSE WICKED 
RHODESIANS 
(By Harry E. Dembkowskl) 

UN Ambassador Arthur Goldberg's recent 
announcement that the United States íis 
joining an economic boycott of Rhodesia, 
while not unexpected, nonetheless represents 
an amazing action on the part of our gov- 
ernment— from almost any aspect of the 
question one seeks to examine. Space per- 
mits us to point out only a few of the many 
absurdities involved 

When the Rhodesian government of Ian 
Smith—which had been elected in accord- 
ance with the colony's constitution—uni- 
laterally declared its independence from 
Britain more than a year ago, Britain, lack- 
ing the military power to force it back into 
submission, resorted to an economic boycott. 
That still failing, it requested the UN to vote 
mandatory sanctions against Rhodesia so the 
former colony would be economically isolated 
from the rest of the world and forced to 
capitulate. 

(This, despite the fact that Britain, advo- 
cating "world trade“ as one cure for the 
world’s ills, insists upon trading with the 
Communist dictatorships including Cuba, 
Red China, and North Viet Nam) 

The UN, which supposedly dislikes delving 
into the “domestic affairs” of sovereign na- 
tions (except for the Republic of South 
Africa of course) immediately took up thé 
challenge, American troops are fighting in 
South Viet Nam and bombing North Viet 
Nam; Fidel Castro continues to plot the sub- 
version of Latin America; China, is in the 
midst of a purge which borders on civil 
war... But none of that is important, nor 
even discussed. Rhodesia constitutes 4% 
“threat to the peace,” or so decrees the 
mighty UN—that “Last Great Hope On 
Earth“ —and economic sanctions—the first in 
the history of that international organiza- 
tion—were quickly voted against the govern- 
ment of Ian Smith, 

This resolution failed to satsify many 
member-states of the UN who, although 
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Critical of U.S. aggression“ in Viet Nam, 
for a British-led inyasion of Rhodesia, 
But it does succeed in preventing vitally- 
ed Rhodesian products from reaching 
ports. The loss of our chrome ore 
Supply, for instance, so vital in the produc- 
tion of stainless steel, may now be dependent 
for its replacement upon—Russia! 

U.S. participation in anti-Rhodesian 
economic sanctions—which, in itself, con- 
Stitutes the real “threat to the peace —ls 
°pportunistically inspired and fraught with 
Cynical hypocrisy. The opportunism is 
Clear: cater to the whims of the irresponsible 
and immature Afro-Asian majority in the 
UN at the expense of the only truly civilized 

stable elements left in sub-Sahara 

The demogogic excesses of the UN 
May be excused, or at least explained, on the 
basis of its domination by the over-repre- 
ented, under-civilized Afro-Asian bloc, but 
how does one begin to justify such irre- 
Sponsibility from the U.S., the supposed 
leader of the Free World? 

Some observers, advocates of the sanctions, 
Claim it is a false analogy to compare the 
Rhodesian attainment of independence with 
the American Revolution of 1776—the two 
being the only successful revolts against 
Britain on record. Yes, there are some 
Major differences. But not in the manner 
those observers believe. 

x lo the early Americans colonized the 
orth American continent through a gen- 
a Policy of exterminating the native 
toorigines (l.e. Indians) or relegating them 
various concentration camp-enclosures 
orn as reservations, the white settlers of 


prin being educated in the ways and means 
Baie and social development. (Ian 
th, in contrast to General George Wash- 
ington, owns no slaves.) 
Yes, there are differences between Rho- 
8 attainment of independence and our 
But in contrast to the granite cer- 
y of an Arthur Goldberg, this columnist 
Not at all certain that we have any right 
Point an accusing finger at our southern 
tican counterparts in the type of democ- 
they possess or in the manner they are 
ing with the “racial problem.” (Anyone 
the average American Indian or Negro 
Tight to be the moral Judges of the world 
men hearing some earthy and uncompie- 
tary replies.) 
Rhodesia, for all of its faults, remains one 
the few bastions of calm, order and prog- 
Fin in that turbulent and still-primitive 
tinent of Africa. For the nation’s white 
ahi ity to relinquish its position of leader- 
iie D to the tribal groups who happen to form 
to merical majority, would be tantamount 
Inviting another Congo—years of strife, 
» and a descent to savagery. And for 
S. to risk such a calamitous possibility, 
ly to please Britain's pride and the ir- 
WsPonsible demands of the Afro-Asians, 
Suld be an abdication of America's sup- 
liza Position as guardian of Western Civi- 
tion and leader of the Western Alliance. 
Bovi rn Europe remains Communist, the 
et Union is a prisonhouse of many na- 
aig ities, Stalinist purges sweep China, 
are War decimates Viet Nam... Yet, we 
the „it is Rhodesia which constitutes 
m Teal “threat to the peace,” a threat which 
ust be liquidated by UN action. 
Onetheless, despite the torrents of yenom 
continue to be directed against Rho- 
— by the demagogues of the UN, it is 
that Predicted that the sanctions will fail; 
t Rhodesia will survive the crises to 
Ate” in time, with the Republic of South 
by thy in some form of union;—and the U.S., 
Play, 
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e unbridled opportunism it has dis- 
ed in this matter, will emerge with di- 

stature and tarnished reputation. 
Score another victory for those “Liberal” 
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principles displayed since the days of Yalta 
and before, principles which were examined 
some years ago by James Burnham in a book 
most aptly titled—"“Suicide of the West.“ 


Burlington, Vt., a City for a Career 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINSTON L. PROUTY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the New 
York Times of last Thursday, January 
12, 1967, published an advertisement en- 
titled “Burlington, Vt.; Great Place To 
Ski, but Could You Build a Career 
There?” -The advertisement was spon- 
sored by the International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. 

Burlington is unquestionably recog- 
nized as the Queen City and it may truly 
be said that throughout its history it has 
been one of the foremost intellectual and 
cultural centers of New England. It has 
continued to prosper because of its con- 
structive and progressive industries, its 
skilled workers, a large professional pop- 
ulation, fine hospitals, colleges and an 
ever-expanding university, and the ded- 
icated and conscientious efforts of its 
citizens. 

I recommend a reading of the adver- 
tisement to all recent and prospective 
graduates who are seeking employment 
opportunities, and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the advertisement be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in 
the Record, as follows: 

FEBRUARY AND JUNE 1967 GRADUATES—BUR- 
LINGTON, VT, GREAT PLacE To BKI, BUT 
Cour You BUILD A CAREER THERE? 
Chances are you could if you're an engineer 

or technician. With IBM. 

Especially if you have your eyes on the 
slopes and your mind on a challenging, ful- 
filling career. 

IBM's Burlington facility gives you the best 
of both possible worlds—a meaningful career 
at que of IBM's fastest-growing locations, and 
an unequalled living environment for you 
and yourfamily. . 

CONSIDER OUR OPENINGS 

Engincers—electrical, mechanical, indus- 
trial, materials, process, facilities. 

Systems Programmers & Analysts, Chem- 
ists, Physicists, Accountants, Procurement 
Specialists (semiconductor field), Techni- 
cians—electrical, mechanical, industrial, ma- 
terials, process, 

Positions In these areas are available to 
February or June 1967 graduates who are 
completing Bachelor's. Master's, or Ph. D. 
programs, and qualified technicians. 

If this sounds like a “deep powder“ oppor- 
tunity to you, write today. We'll contact 
you in a week regarding employment oppor- 
tunities in Burlington, 

Please outline your qualifications and in- 
terests to W. T. Rochford, Dept. ME-A2H, 
IBM Corporation, Box A, Essex Junction, Ver- 
mont. IBM is an Equal Opportunity Em- 
ployer. 

If you'd like a personal interview during a 
weekend while skiing in Vermont, cali collect 
to arrange a convenient appointment, W. T. 
Rochford (802) 769-0111, Ext. 2282. 


Al01 
Poor Standard of Values: The Case for 
Tax Sharing 
SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Wausau Record Herald 
in my congressional district entitled 
“Poor Standard of Values” cites specific 
examples of why the tax-sharing ap- 
proach is a better way for Americans to 
do things than the discredited approach 
of Federal grants-in-aid. The experience 
of Stevens Point, Wis., with regard to 
its application for a storm sewer expan- 
sion program as contrasted to Racine 
County, Wisconsin's probability of qual- 
ifying for Federal aid for its first county 
golf course dramatizes, I think, the way 
in which federally established priorities 
often defy logic. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial, entitled “Poor Standard of 
Values,” in the Recorp at this point: 

Poor STANDARD OF VALUES 

The priorities which the Johnson Admin- 
istration assigns to various federal ald pro- 
grams continues to be unbelievable. 

For example, from Stevens Point comes a 
recent report which indicates that an in- 
quiry to the U.S. Department of Housing and 
Urban Development has indicated that the 
City of Stevens Point will not qualify for fed- 
eral aid for ita storm sewer expansion pro- 
gram now or in the immediate future. This 
is a shock, considering the Administration's 
voiced concern for the poliution problem and 
the acknowledged public sentiment to get 
the job done. 

While Stevens Point can't get money to 
separate storm from sanitary sewers, Racine 
County is quite certain it will qualify for 
federal aid for its first county golf course. 
In fact, a federal application asking $107,000 
toward purchase of property for the golf 
course has already been submitted. 

A recent news story from a Democratic 
senator in Washington revealed that a north- 
ern Wisconsin electric cooperative had quali- 
fied for funds to extend an electric line at a 
cost of several hundred thousands of dollars. 

This federal grant which will assist no 
more than 250 families, ls made at the same 
time that federal highway funds, which af- 
fect all of Wisconsin’s millions of people, are 
being cut in half. 

We read in the Washington Post that 
nearly 612 million of Poverty War gold was 
dropped in Mississippi just before the No- 
vember elections in five hasty and hectic 
give-away days, some even before applica- 
tions were made. Rust College, a small Negro 
institution, was reported to have been 
granted $1.2 million before the college's pres- 
ident had completed the application showing 
how it would be spent. 

The crowning blow to Marathon County 
will come if it does not qualify for federal 
funds to construct a new county hospital to 
replace one which a state official has de- 
scribed as no longer fit to live in.” Yet the 
preliminary indication to county officials is 
that the county may not qualify for federal 
funds for this worthy purpose. 

Where are those who say Washington can 
do the job better? 


A102 
The Attack on Rule XXII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial entitled Rule XXII Under Fire,” 
published in the Charlottesville Daily 
Progress of January 14, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RULE 22 UNDER Fire 


The annual effort is on in the Senate to 
change Rule 22, the cloture rule which per- 
mits closing of debate on pending legisla- 
tion by the vote of two-thirds of the Senators. 

The attack on Rule 22 this year is being 
led by a group of liberal senators, one of 
whom wants to allow a simple majority of 
51 to cut off debate, or to end a filibuster. 
The other, and smarter, approach by Sen. 
McGovern (D-S.D.) would reduce the two- 
thirds requirement to three fifths. In other 
words, with all senators present, 60 could in- 
voke debate-limiting cloture instead of the 
67 now required. 

While battered Rule 22 is considered now 
to be a civil rights issue, a liberal vs. con- 
servative issue or a labor vs. capital issue 
it has not always been that way. It has 
been employed in the past by liberal and con- 
servatives and by supporters of labor and 
capital to do just what it was designed to 
do, which is to provide some protection for 
the rights of minorities. 

While Rule 22 has been used by opponents 
of civil rights legislation, the fact remains 
that virtually all civil rights proposals have 
been enacted. What is wanted badly enough 
by the majority in the Senate is usually 
obtained. A vast number of bad measures, 
paid lip service by the majority, have gone 
down the drain as the result of extended de- 
bate and discussion protected by Rule 22. 

The so-called liberal bloc of the Senate 
used Rule 22 several years ago in an attempt 
to defeat the communications satellite legis- 
lation. Rule 22 was employed last year to 
defeat repeal of state right-to-work laws, a 
repeal ardently sought by labor leaders who 
forget that a few years ago, the two-thirds 
debate cutoff permitted a filibuster to prevent 
the drafting of striking railroad workers into 
the Army. . 

Senate liberais also enjoyed the protection 
of Rule 22 to continue an educational fili- 
buster against legislation designed to over- 
ride the Supreme Court ruling on 
reapportionment. 

If cloture is a matter of concern for liberal 
senators today it should not be forgotten that 
it has as often been a matter of concern for 
the conservative bloc. 

The two-thirds vote applies not only to 
debate, but to impeachment proceedings, ex- 
pulsion of a member of Congress and to 
ratification of treaties by the Senate. It is 
not an unreasonable requirement. 

Rule 22 was designed to provide protection 
for all sides on all matters. It has been 
demonstrated time and again in the Senate 
that where there is sufficient public interest, 
support and demand, legislation will be 
passed. But there is no harm in providing 
the means for a cooling off period of long 
debate and discussion that might prevent 
Congress from being stampeded into the pass- 
age of legislation of dubious value to the 
nation. 
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The Honorable Lester G. Maddox, of 
Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, most of 
us are familiar with the successful can- 
didacy of the Honorable Lester G. Mad- 
dox for Governor of Georgia because 
Georgia’s 1966 election story has re- 
ceived extensive coverage throughout 
the Nation and abroad. 

On January 11, 1967, accompanied by 
Congressman G. ELLIOTT Hacan and 
Congressman W. S. Stuckey, JR., I was 
a platform guest at the inauguration of 
Governor Maddox when he took the oath 
of office as Governor and delivered his 
inaugural address. 

I would like to share this speech with 
my colleagues in the Congress because 
it gives a keen insight into the person- 
ality and views of Governor Maddox. 
Its message is one of tolerance and re- 
sponsibility, advocating strength and 
progress for Georgia. Above all, it re- 
flects the desire of a great misunder- 
stood man to serve as the Governor of 
all the people of his State and to pro- 
mote progress, peace and tranquility. It 
should serve to dispell the doubts in the 
minds of many. 

At this point in the Recorp, on be- 
half of my colleagues, Representative 
Hacan and Stuckey, and myself, I in- 
clude a text of the inaugural address 
of the Honorable Lester G. Maddox, 
Governor of Georgia, delivered in At- 
lanta, Ga., on January 11, 1967: 

Text of Inaugural Address delivered by 
Gov. Lester Maddozr at noon, Wednesday, 
Jan. 11, 1966, at the State Capitol. 

Governor Sanders, Lt. Gov.-elect Smith, 
Speaker Smith, distinguished members of 
the General Assembly, distinguished jurists 
and state officials and my fellow Georgians: 

The emotions of this moment are many 
and mixed. 

But that which is uppermost in my heart 
s a deep sense of humility. 

I am humbled by the honor you do me 
... by the magnitude of the task you have 
entrusted to me... by the gravity of the 
responsibility you have vested in me and— 
most of all—by the confidence you thus have 
demonstrated in me. 

For this I shall be eternally grateful ... 
But, more than gratitude ...I pledge to 
you my fullest energy and every effort for 
the next four years ...to measure up to 
your honor . to fulfill your trust to 
discharge the responsibility you have dele- 
gated to me...and to merit your confi- 
dence. 

And in setting out this noon ... to labor 
toward those ends I do so with the prayer 
of Solomon of old: 

“O Lord my God... Thy servant is in 
the midst of Thy people whom Thou has 
chosen . .. give Thy servant therefore an 
understanding mind to govern this Thy peo- 
ple, that I may discern between good and 
evil; for who is able to govern this Thy great 
people?” 

A LONG TRAIL 

We meet today at the end of a long and 

tortured trail ... from the political plat- 
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form, to the ballot box, to the courts and 
into the legislative forum. It has been a 
journey which has tried the public patience 
and has tested the procedures of democracy. 

There were issues which divided us and 
there were inconclusive results which 
brought us several times to the brink of 
despair. 

But because of the vitality of our institu- 
tions . . . because of the adherence of our 
people to the processes of law and order 
and because of the faith of Georgians in the 
ultimate triumph of their will . . . continu- 
ity of government has been maintained and 
an orderly transition of leadership effected. 

We have reason to be proud of the re- 
straint of the partisans of all sides. . of 
the forebearance of the electorate as a whole 

. » of the dispatch and dignity with which 
the courts resolved the points at issue 
of the statesmanship of our able and re- 
spected outgoing governor, the honorable 
Carl Sanders .. and, most particularly, of 
the courage and responsibility with which 
the members of this General Assembly faced 
up to and discharged the difficult duty im- 
posed upon them by the Constitution of our 
state. 

ONE STEP REMAINS 


One step yet remains to bring a satisfac- 
tory conclusion to our year of searching and 
indecision, 

And that, my friends, is for all of us— 
those gathered here and the remainder of 
Georgia’s four and one-half million citizens 
who are elsewhere—to unite in the cause we 
all hold in common. 

That cause is the building of a greater and 
more prosperous Georgia with expanded 
horizons of opportunity for all. 

That is a cause which is greater than any 
one or group of us. 

That is a cause which transcends all dif- 
ferences of philosophy and politics. 

That is a cause which requires the help 
and support of all Georgians—young and 
old, poor and rich, farmer and city dweller 
and Democrat and Republican regardless of 
race, creed, color or national origins. 

I seek that help. 

I ask that support. 


JEFFERSON QUOTED 


The great architect of our democracy—the 
revered Thomas Jefferson—faced division 
when he assumed the presidency. And the 
words with which he dealt with that subject 
in his inaugural address are as vital and as 
apropos to our situation now ...as they 
were to his then. 

“Let us,” he declared, “restore to social in- 
tercourse that harmony and affection with- 
out which liberty and even life itself are but 
dreary things. And let us refiect that hav- 
ing banished from our land that religious 
intolerance under which mankind so long 
bled and suffered ...we have yet gained 
little if we countenance a political intoler- 
ance as despotic ...as wicked ... and as 
capable of as bitter and bloody persecu- 
tions.” 

Mr. Jefferson then went on to state that 
“difference of opinion is not a difference of 
principle.” And he concluded that “error 
of opinion may be tolerated where reason 18 
left free to combat it.” 

More than a century and a half have 
proved the Jeffersonian concept of govern- 
ment—that the people, when given the facts 
and the opportunity to act upon them, can 
be counted upon to decide public matters 
wisely. 

EMPHASIZES UNITY 


I subscribe to the principles of Jeffersonian 
democracy with its emphasis upon unity in 
the pursuit of common goals .. upon the 
free interchange of ideas in areas of differing 
opinion . .. and upon final determination of 
issues by the people themselves. 

That is the American way. 

That is the Georgia way, 
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That will be the way of the Maddox ad- 
Ministration. 

Much has been said and written about 
there being no mandate for anyone in our 
Primaries and election of last year. 

I dispute that. 

I consider the people to have spoken loudly 
and clearly. . . not only about what they 
Want and expect from their new administra- 

n... but also about what they do not 
Want and will not tolerate from it. 

They want a public school system equal to 

best in the nation ...and they want 

very child regardless of his circumstances or 

Where he lives to be prepared to compete on 

an equal basis . . . with every other child in 

the country. 

HIGHER EDUCATION 

They want a system of higher education 

te to the needs of today and of the 

Ast century just ahead ... and they want 

that education made ayailable to every 
Youth capable of profiting by it. 

They want swift completion of our inter- 
State highway system ... solution to the 
trafo and transit problems of our cities 
and an end to the slaughter on our highways. 

They want dignity, comfort and adequate 
facilities and treatment for the mentally ill 
the retarded and the aged .. and they 

t a decent, modern correctional system 
ted to rehabilitation. 
want training for the unskilled and 
Unemployed .. and they want a vigorous, 
fective industrialization program to assure 
Jobs now and in the future for all who 
and will work. 
want ald for our strangling cities 
struggling smaller communities and 
be allowed to solve local prob- 
local level. 
all citizens to be safe in their 


protected from the thief... 
hoodlum and the mob, 


BUSINESSLIKE BASIS 
They want their state government to con- 
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are the positive aspects of the peo- 
te. 


m people do not want any undue change 
the direction or policy of their state 
n 


They do not want a single school closed 
t of a child to be educated or a 

teach be im 

not want riots in the streets or 


And, above all, they do not want any ex- 
Temist organization or group to have any 
ice or influence in any state programs. 
steso points, my fellow Georgians, con- 
tute the mandate I read into the returns 
trom the ballots you cast in 1966. 
bint 48 a mandate for progress and responsl- 
ty... which I accept wholeheartedly and 
he t reservation . . as your servant and 
re instrument of your will. 
t is a mandate which the Maddox ad- 
tion will follow as the chart for its 
Mie over the next four years, 
mile a mandate which will be carried out 
accordance with the advice from the best 
Wishes of the people as expressed through 
0 elected representatives. 

O one realizes more than I that the ad- 
dantstration of four years of multi-million- 
Ped budgets . . . and the formulation 
is implementation of complex policies ... 

a one-man job. 
wil tely following, this ceremony, I 
announce my appointments to the key 
fices of the Executive Branch. I have 
— upon people I believe to be capable, 
Petent and committed to no interest 
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except that of Georgia and its citizens... 
to serve you in these jobs. I have impressed 
upon all of them that I shall expect their 
services to be in accordance with the yard- 
stick set by Henry Clay when he said: 

“Government is a trust, and the officers 
of the government are trustees, and both the 
trust and the trustees are created for the 
benefit of the people.” 

As soon as possible, I will name a num- 
ber of task forces to make specific recom- 
mendations for legislative and administra- 
tive action in fields of major interest and 
concern, 

I will call on leaders in all areas of en- 
deayor throughout the state—women as well 
as men—to serve on these gro s 

These men and women will make thorough 
studies of all aspects of our problem areas, 
In some cases they will hold hearings to 
ascertain public thinking and to get citizen 
recommendations. And in all cases they will 
be requested to present detailed programs 
dealing with how as well as what . for 
my consideration in time for presentation 
to the 1968 Session of the General Assembly, 

TASK FORCES 


There will be task forces in the fields of 
education, mental health, highways and 
highway safety, industrialization, corrections 
and law enforcement and perhaps others 
where the need for studies in depth is eyi- 
dent. 

We will take steps to avoid any further 
repetition of the confusion and controversy 
caused by the primaries and general election 
last year. 

First, during the coming months. I 
will study and evaluate the State Election 
Code in light of our experience since its 
adoption in 1964 . . . consulting election 
officials as to means of strengthening and 
improving our election machinery in 
Georgia ... and such changes that might be 
needed will be for submission to 
the earliest possible session of the General 
Assembly. 

And, second, I will ask the General As- 
sembly to submit to the voters for ratifica- 
tion in the 1968 General Election a consti- 
tutional amendment to require a run-off 
election for Governor between the top two 
candidates ... in the event no candidate 
receives a majority in the general election. 

The people have made it very clear that 
they want to do the electing of their gov- 
ernors themselves. That this is their right 
is a conviction I have long held and ex- 
pressed often ...and the assurance of that 
right under all circumstances is a priority 
goal of the Maddox administration. 

The Maddox administration will not shirk 
ite responsibility in the matter of legislative 
reapportionment, 

RIGHT TO APPORTION 


Georgians believe, as I do, that the states 
should have the right to apportion one House 
on the basis of population . . as in the 
United States House of Representatives 
and the other on the basis of geography... 
as in the United States Senate. 

But Georgia is under federal court order 
te reapportion the General Assembly in ac- 
cordance with the “one man—one vote“ 
principle by May of this year. The only al- 
ternative to acting ourselves is to let the 
federal courts do the job for us. And such 
a course is wholly unacceptable to all of us 
who believe in states’ rights and states’ re- 
sponsibilities. 

It would be unwise to complicate the de- 
lUberations of the regular session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly now under way with this com- 
plex and controversial task. Therefore, I 
have decided to call a special session next 
spring for that sole purpose. And, at an 
early date, I will confer with the lieutenant 
governor and the speaker of the House to 
reach agreement on a date for a special 
session. 
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. Believing ...as I do ,., in the separa- 
tion of powers of government, I will make 
no recommendation as to how reapportion- 
ment should be accomplished . . . unless 
it becomes evident. . that a majority of 
the members of the General Assembly can- 
not agree on an acceptable plan. I am con- 
fident they will meet their responsibility in 
this regard and will enact a plan the federal 
courts will approve. 
A NEW CONSTITUTION 


The Maddox administration will address 
Itelf to another grave need of our state 
that of a new, modern state Constitution. 

It is all too obvious that we cannot e: 
our state and its government to continue to 
be responsive to the demands upon them 
under our present patchwork Constitution, 
The multiplicity of amendments on which 
we had to vote last fall was proof of its 
failure. 

We cannot legislate at the ballot box so 
We must have effective home rule and social 
self-government for our cities and counties, 
And the only way we can get them is through 
writing a new Constitution attuned to a 
modern, growing Georgia. 

I will ask the reapportioned General As- 
sembly to call such a Constitutional con- 
vention. This will be done with a view 
toward submitting a new Constitution to 
the people before the end of this administra- 
tion. 

We will not hesitate to meet head-on these 
and whatever other problems subsequently 
may arise and endeavor to resolve them in 
the best interests of the people. 

Of this one fact, all Georgians may be 
assured: We will solve Georgia problems in 
Georgia and channel change to the benefit 
of the people of our state while Lester Mad- 
dox is governor. 

There is no necessity for any conflict to 
arise between federal-state authority. We 
should—and we can—solve any disagree- 
ments under the framework of the Constitu- 
tion . . . respecting the authority of the na- 
tional government . and being ever- 
mindful of protecting the rights of Georgia 
and Georgians, 


WILL DO UTMOST 


That will be true because the Maddox ad- 
ministration will do its utmost here at 
home . . within the framework of law and 
order. . . to solve those issues and prob- 
lems which must be solved at home. 

I say this to you: I will keep my eyes fixed 
awarely on the proper conduct of state busi- 
ness and service of all the people of Georgia. 
Our single goal is that of restoring the voice 
and involvement of the people in determin- 
ing their own destinies through solving local 
problems on the local level. 

The Maddox administration will support 
and provide increased financial assistance to 
cities and counties . . . in solving their own 
problems locally, or, where those problems 
are statewide in scope or beyond local capac- 
ity to solve. . . we will act promptly on the 
state level to deal with them realistically and 
effectively. 

Law and order will be upheld in Georgia 
during the Maddox administration. 

The first responsibility of government is 
protecting the lives and property of all its 
people. That responsibility will be met! 

No person need counsel others to engage 
in riots and disturbances because there will 
be no need for any person or group to take 
grievances or problems into the streets. 

Should any person or group in the state of 
Georgia have any problems or grievance, the 
place to take it is to duly-constituted au- 
thority on the local level, if a local matter, 
or to me, as chief executive, on the state level, 
should it require a state solution, 

There will be no place in Georgia during 
the next four years for those who advocate 
extremism or violence. 
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Peace and tranquility will prevall in this 
state while Lester Maddox is governor, 
COMPASSION, CONCERN 


The Maddox administration will be one of 
compassion and concern. Those Georgians 
who cannot help themselves will have a 
friend in the governor's chair for the next 
four years. 

That goes for the school child who will 
be the product of the kind of education we 
give him. 

That goes for the bright youngsters with 
the potential of greatness who cannot afford 
a college education. 

That goes for the unfortunate victim of 
mental illness and for the forgotten and 
abused inmate of a correctional institution. 

That goes for the poor fellow who has lost 
his job and would work if only he could find 
another or learn another skill. < 

That goes for the high-minded mother of 
the slum family who would inspire her 
children to a better future if only she could 
break the chains of poverty that bind her and 
them. 


My friends, you now have a goyernor who 
knows what it is to be poor... to want an 
education and be denied one . . to toil for 
a living and to meet a payroll the hard way. 

I will not forget those lessons of the past 
but rather will do everything possible to 
apply them in a constructive way so as to 
spare the children who come after us some 
of those agonies and hardships. 

In this moment of beginning and dedica- 
tion, I would emphasize my total commit- 
ment to the proposition that there is room 
enough for everyone in our great State of 


There is room enough for every faith, every 
ideal and every shade of opinion—and room 
enough for full freedom to express them by 
the individual citizen .. as well as by the 
press and communications media. 

There is room enough for the right of dis- 
sent as well as the right to conform. 

There is room enough for the right to pur- 
sue one’s honest livelihood without fear of 
oppression, for the right to live at peace with 
one’s neighbor and for the right to be left 
alone, secure and unafraid, by one’s own 
fireside. 

There is room enough for honest, effective, 
efficient government at all levels.. each 
acting within its proper sphere of authority 
and for the right of each person to speak 
out and to act when, in his own conscience, 
he feels there are things which must be set 


Freedom! 

Those are the watchwords of American 
democracy and the foundation stones of the 
Georgia philosophy of government. 

LOVE FREEDOM 

Georgians love their freedom and they be- 
lleve with Daniel Webster that: 

“God grants liberty only to those who love 
it, and are always ready to guard and de- 
fend it.” 

Thus, on this solemn occasion, I pledge 
myself, and your new state administration 

. not only to the protection and preserva- 
tion of these inalienable rights we hold so 
dear ... but also to the responsible exercise 
of them. 

My deepest and most heartfelt desire to 
weld all Georgians together into one unified 
force to improve our state and the oppor- 
tunity it affords our people, particularly our 
children. 

belongs to all of us. 

She belongs to every citizen. 

Her interests and welfare are the interests 
and welfare of all. 

As I promised you as the people's candi- 
date, I promise you as the people's governor, 
ours shall be a people's administration. 

Accordingly, the governor's office shall set 
aside specifically the first and third Wednes- 
day afternoons of each month for the people 
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to meet their governor and for their governor 
to confer with them. 

As I had the opportunity to shake the 
hands of Georgians during the campaigns of 
last year, so I look forward to having this 
twice-a-month opportunity to shake them 
again during my administration as your gov- 
ernor. 

When the record of this administration 
is written four years hence, let it be said that 
in the conduct of daily affairs of the office 
of governor the people's Interests were pro- 
tected first, last and always. 

Let it be said that bold, courageous leader- 
ship was offered. 

Let it be said that in all state dealings, 
they were handled honestly. 

Let it be said that the rights of the state 
and her people were guarded jealously and 
protected fully. 

Let it be said that in these four years 
emphasis was put on the true values of gov- 
ernment and of life, 

Let it be said that those who worked in 
this administration did so with sweat, toil 
and prayer in dedication to get the job done. 

Let it be said that there was full citizen 
participation in the state government during 
these years. j 

Let it be said. . . notwithstanding the 
fact that the goals set at the outset were 
high ... that they were achieved in the reali- 
zation ... that no worthwhile accomplish- 
ments can be attained without setting great 


Let it be said that we did not seek things 
merely because they were easy to accomplish. 

Let it be said that we recognized the chal- 
lange and met it. 

Let it be said that we were not content 
with being average but rather sought and 
achieved nothing less than leadership in all 
areas. 

The task is before us. 

Our duty Is clear. 

Georgia’s destiny is in our hands. 

Toward its realization I ask for your ad- 
vice, your support, your help and prayers .. . 
a turn, pledge to you my best and 
my all. 


National Community Senior Service Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill that would estab- 
lish a National Community Senior Serv- 
ice Corps. 

This bill would authorize grants to 
States which establish part-time em- 
ployment programs for senior citizens in 
projects of value to the community. 
Small salaries could be paid in amounts 
that would not interfere with full social 
security benefits and short-term training 
may be provided. 

Modern medicine has prolonged the 
productive and useful years of Amer- 
icans to the extent that retirement age 
often catches them by surprise. Conse- 
quently, many an alert and capable older 
person finds himself banished to the 
rocking chair on the front porch long 
before he is ready to go. 

This often results in a feeling of dis- 
couragement so intense that physical 
health begins to deteriorate, to say noth- 
ing of the psychological damage that is 
done. 

Although compulsory retirement may 
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sometimes be a mixed blessing, involun- 
tary unemployment is always a frighten- 
ing experience and many, many senior 
citizens, facing discrimination on the 
job market because of their age, eke 
out an inadequate living because they 
are unable to secure employment. 

At the same time, every community 
and neighborhood has unmet manpower 
needs. There are never enough hospital 
workers, or helpers for working or in- 
valid mothers. There are many cultural 
and civic projects that are stalled be- 
cause they need the touch of enthusiam 
and the time that the fully employed 
work force is not able to provide. 

Therefore we are faced with the para- 
dox of available jobs and willing man- 
power that simply have not been brought 
together. 

The National Community Senior Serv- 
ice Corps would provide the catalyst for 
bringing the two together. The small 
salaries that could be paid under its 
auspices would make the difference be- 
tween poverty level living and modest 
comfort for many. For the 
and unwilling idle, it can return a sense 
of usefulness and of being needed that 
all humans must have. 

Above all, no amount of schooling and 
sophisticated training can substitute for 
the wisdom and understanding that 
comes with years of living. Our Na- 
tion cannot afford to disregard the im- 
portance of these two qualities. 

I hope that we will see the early 
passage of this sensible and compas- 
sionate legislation. 


Two Articles by Columnist Arthur Hoppe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the congressional recess, Columnist Ar- 
thur Hoppe placed two articles in the 
San Francisco Chronicle which are of 
interest. The first appeared on Novem- 
ber 1, and the second on November 3. 
His columns follow: 

GEORGE HAMILTON DESERVES OUR HELP 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

I trust all of you kindhearted folks out 
there who believe in happy endings will give 
generously to our latest do-good crusade 
The National Fund-Raising Drive to Sup- 
port George Hamilton's Mother. 

You can see how, if successful, this fund- 
raising drive will happily resolve all the com- 
plexities of the warm story that is second 
only to Peyton Place in the Nation's heart. 

For Mr. Hamilton has been telling reporters 
for years over lunch at Sardi's, El Moroco? 
and 21 that he'd love to march off and fight 
for his country. But he can't. He can't 
because his darned draft board keeps defer- 
ring him on the grounds that he's the sole 
support for his sainted mother—Mrs. Anne 
Something Something Hamilton Something 
Spaulding. 

Can he march gaily off to war leaving mom 
all alone in their 39-room Hollywood man- 
sion, down to her last Bentley, trying to eke 
out an adequtae staff of upstairs maids on 
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an Army allotment of 695.20 a month, Of 
course not. 

Worse yet, though Mr. Hamilton Is far 
too much a gentleman to admit it, this is 
Obviously what has kept him and Miss Lynda 
Bird apart, Can a young man who is the 
sole support of his sainted mother run off 
@nd get married? What a cruel and heart- 
less thing that would be to do. 

It’s no wonder Miss Lynda Bird has gone 
to work, hoping to add her pittance to Mr. 

tons $300,000 a year so as to build a 
nest egg—a nest egg with which to buy Mrs. 
Spaulding an annulty so that some day these 
two young people can wed. 

Think of the unhappiness this tragic sit- 
uation has caused. Think of the President. 
There can be no doubt that every time he 
Picks up a newspaper mentioning his daugh- 
ter, Mr. Hamilton and the draft in one para- 
Graph, he gets all choked up. 

But now is our chance. For next Mon- 
day Mr. Hamilton once again reports for 
his physical examination. Once again his 
draft board will consider his plight. 

And if only we can be there, friends, with 
& big bundle of money for his mother, they 
Will accept him at last! 

Then Miss Lynda Bird can give up her 
job! They can get married! Hand in hand, 
they will stroll off into the sunset to basic 
training! 

And as for the President, he won’t be 
losing a daughter, he'll be gaining five points 
in the polls. 

So give: Give till it hurts. Give to the 
National Fund-Raising Drive to Support 
George Hamilton’s Mother. 

She'll thank you. Miss Lynda Bird will 

you. The President will thank you. 
And if you don’t hear from Mr. Hamilton, 
Temember: 


We don't do these things for gratitude. 
We do them because we love happy endings. 


ELBIE JAY TRAVELS In Great CIRCLES 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Howdy there, folks. How y'all? Time for 
another tee-vee visit with the rootin’-too- 
tin’ Jay Family, starring ol’ Elbie Jay—an 
energetic feller ready to travel half way 
‘round the world to make friends, If'n he 
can't make any at home. 

As we join up today with al’ Elbie, he and 

pretty wife, Birdie Bird, have just col- 
lapsed in the parlor of their big white house 
amid a heap of suitcases and souvenirs. 
That's their cute tad, Myna Bird, asking 
em questions, She's on her lunch hour. 

Elbie (with a happy sigh): I guess that 
Was just about the most interesting, reward- 

, enriching trip anybody ever took. My, 
go nure did learn 4 heap and get a heap 
one. 

Myna Bird: I want to hear all about it, 

. minute by minute. In about 
(glancing at her watch) 87 minutes. 

Elbie: Well, now, we started out in 

Where'd we start out, honey? 

Birdie Bird: Honolulu, dear, 

Elbie: That's right. Then we went on 

to... Well, I know we went to 
Australia, ‘cause that’s where your ma had 
& passle of fun digging up old pots and 
things. 

Birdie Bird: No, dear, that was in the 

lippines. Australia’s where they threw 
Paint on our car. 

Elbie; You sure? Well, anyway, Malaysia 
Was mighty nice, excepting it rained a lot 
0 we couldn't do much but sit around the 
lobby writing postcards ane 

Birdie Bird: Excuse me, dear, But I think 
It was Thailand where it rained. And a 
little bit in New Zealand. 

Elbie: New Zealand? You certain we. 
Oh, sure enough, that's where I took that 

er in a funny hat for a helicopter ride. 
Fine place, New Zealand. 

Birdie Bird: South Korea, dear. 

Elbie: Yep, and then I snuck of from 
there for the afternoon to visit our boys in 
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Vietnam. “Come home,” I told them in my 
ringing words, “with that coonskin on the 
Wall.“ 

Myna Bird (puzzled): I thought our sol- 
diers called them gooks. 

Birdie Bird: That was Manila, Elbie. 

Elbie: What do you mean? Our boys are 
fighting in vietnam. Or is it Thailand? Or 
is it both? It's hard to think straight. 

Birdie Bird: I mean you snuck off from 
Manila. Remember, that's where you had 
your conference? 

Elbie: Conference? Say, I plumb forgot! 
That's where I got a real lot done and made 
a heap of fine friends I'll never forget, 
Uke Ike. Hand me my address 
book there, Birdie Bird. 

Birdie Bird (sighing wearily): You know, 
Elbie, I'm not saying it wasn't a great trip, 
seeing all those countries. But, my, all that 
traipsing around! Next year, let's just pick 
the country we like best and spend the whole 
two weeks in one place. Seems to me, you'd 
accomplish just as much. 

Elbie (snorting): Accomplish what? You 
think I could keep those Republicans off the 
front pages by spending two weeks in Texas? 

Well tune in again, friends. And as you 
mosey down the windin' trail of life, re- 
member what Elbie’s ol’ granddaddy used to 
say: 

“When skies are grey, when you haven't got 
a friend, when the whole world’s down on 
you—look busy.” 


Space and the Free Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr, Speaker, 
the April 1966 issue of the Aeorspace In- 
dustries Association of America, con- 
tained an analysis by Mr. Karl G. Harr, 
Jr., president of the association, which 
was presented before the annual meet- 
ing of the American Astronautical 
Society. Mr. Harr has provided an in- 
cisive description of the place of our na- 
tional space program in our society, 
examining closely the reasons why our 
Nation must establish and maintain pre- 
eminence in space. 

It is interesting to note that he has 
identified our space program as part of 
our society and a major impetus in its 
vitality rather than an adjunct to our 
national need. Mr. Harr’s thoughtful 
article clearly identifies the challenge of 
space as a part of our need as a growing 
society in the years ahead. The article 
follows: 

SPACE AND THE Free SOCIETY 

All of the men and women professionally 
involved in our national space program strive 
constantly, and with spectacular and mean- 
ingful results, to broaden the application of 
their efforts. In this way, scientists, engi- 
neers, businessmen, teachers, government of- 
ficials and many others seek to fulfill their 
aggregate role as the human embodiment of 
the national space effort. They do an ex- 
cellent job. 

I suggest that this is not enough. 

I suggest that, in a free society, a man’s 
work is not done unless he has fought for and 
achieved recognition of the true nature and 
importance of his work to society as a whole, 

Asa esman for the aerospace industry, 
I have been able to proclaim "all's well“ with 
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respect to most of the key aspects of our na- 
tional space efforts and industry's role in it. 
The achievements of 1965 certainly have 
demonstrated the effectiveness in depth of 
this nation’s overall space activities. 

But there remains one very disturbing as- 
pect of our space effort; The close relation- 
ship between this effort, with all its ramifica- 
tions and implications, and our total nation- 
al growth and posture is almost completely 
unappreciated by our society. 

The responsibility for this lack of under- 
standing must fall primarily on those of us 
in government, industry and private scien- 
tific research who are engaged directly in 
carrying out the national space programs. 
For even we who are most closely connected 
with this effort are often guilty of defensive- 
ness, Justification on negative grounds, and 
an alr of apology about our national space 
commitment. 

Such attitudes are wrong. The most Im- 
portant thing we can do is to recognize our 
responsibility to reverse them. Our national 
space effort is not a boondoggle, a toy, a gim- 
mick, a camoufiaged military venture, a 
luxury, or anything of the kind. It Is, rather, 
a multi-faceted national adventure with 
great scientific, technological, economic, 
spiritual and political connotations and com- 
ponents which go to the very core of our na- 
tional character and posture. The impact 
permeates all aspects of our society. 

Until this fact is popularly recognized 
and appreciated, our space effort will proceed 
on a false premise. And we who are most 
closely connected with it will have failed in 
our responsibility to our society. 

Part of the price of a free soclety la that 
its members understand the premises upon 
which they are called to act. Despite the 
many successes we have enjoyed in our space 
program, we cannot count such an under- 
standing among them. 

By virtue of the technological and scien- 
tifle advances of recent years and the po- 
litical and economic strength of our nation, 
the challenge of space exploration was offered 
to us on terms within our national reach. 
The challenge fell on virtually every aspect 
of our society. No scientific discipline, no 
capacity for technological innovation, no po- 
litical institution, and no aspect of our na- 
tional, regional or local economic life lay 
wholly beyond its impact. Most were sub- 
stantially affected. As a result no considera- 
tion of this nation’s future could be made 
independently of our national decision as to 
the nature and scope of our space commit- 
ment. 

To put it simply, we could choose either to 
accept the space challenge or to reject it 
However, there was no choice about accept- 
ing the effects of that decision. Whichever 
way we decided would to a large degree de- 
termine the measure of the greatness of our 
society in the years ahead. For the decision 
and its effect were and are inseparable, and 
were and are essentially a decision as to the 
dimension of our future. 


It follows that no one need be defensive or 
apologetic about our nation’s commitment to 
the exploration of space. On the other hand, 
leaders, both governmental and private, 
would have been hard put to justify a deci- 
sion not to accept this challenge with all of 
its attendant ramifications, As proof, one 
should test the attitudes in those national 
societies which, by choice or necessity, have 
decided not to be part of the space adven- 
ture. For the impact of such an option is as 
dramatically pervasive as is the impact of as. 
suming the challenge. Rest assured that 
those nations who have not wanted or been 
able to accept this challenge are not unaware 
of what it has cost them in many ways. 

Our society cannot remain free and viable 
by choosing to reject the major c 
with which it is faced; nor can it arbi- 
trarily amputate areas of scientific and tech- 
nological advance without cauterization of 
the whole. It cannot turn its back on tech- 
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nological advance, because so many of the 
solutions and so much of the dynamism 
available to a great democracy is associated 
with technology. ‘Technological advance is 
not separable. You are either in the tech- 
nological flow of the times or you are not. 
A great society allocates human and mate- 
rial resources to its space effort commensu- 
rate with the challenge, not because the 
space effort is more, less, or equal to medical 
research, for example, in importance, but 
because it believes its chances of improving 
its research are better if the space effort is 
undertaken. A great society does not apolo- 
gize for its speace effort as depriving school 
systems of a measure of resources, but rather 
proceeds in the strong conviction that its 
school systems will be better because of the 
space effort. 

The heart of the matter is the inseparabil- 
ity, on the one hand, of advancing where 
advance beckons and, on the other hand, 
overall national advance. 

It is a narrow and specious contention to 

America’s space effort in terms of 
competition with the Soviet Union or any 
other nation. 

If we were the only nation in the world 
that had the capability to proceed into this 
new dimension, we should do it. 

We should do it because of the difference 
it will make in the scope and depth and 
nature of the opportunities to be afforded 
our boys and girls ten years from now. 

We should do it so that we will be a 
stronger and richer country in the future 
in all ways. 

We should do it to preserve and refresh 
the spirit of innovation which has been so 
singular a factor in our national greatness. 
We should do it as part of a national renais- 
sance on all fronts; for a great society, like 
a great university, cannot confine its atten- 
tion to certain challenges selected under past 
conditions, but must, to sustain its greatness, 
move comprehensively to accept the chal- 
lenges of the future. 

Elements of our greatness are interrelated 
and interdependent. The advance of one 
helps the advance of every other. The at- 
titude and climate of pursuing advance on all 
fronts greatly advances the whole. As the 
huge challenge of space generates and con- 
sumes and then regenerates our material and 
human resources, so does it widen the scope 
of the environment in which our citizens will 
exist and make their contribution in the 
years ahead. We will not have denied the 
future; we will not have fixed rigid horizons; 
we will not have tried to call a halt to tech= 
nological advance; we will not have forfeited 
serendipity. We will continue to move for- 
ward as a free and greater society. 

These are the real reasons we should pro- 
ceed positively and proudly to seize this na- 
tional opportunity—not because of the Soviet 
space effort, important as that is in some 
political and perhaps military contests; not 
to climb any mountains just “because they 
are there“; and not to create a Christopher 
Columbus syndrome, We are heavily in- 
volved in the space adventure because it is 
good for the country across the board. 

This means we have a job to do in pa- 
tiently and carefully establishing this proper 
perspective about our national space effort. 

A free society does not tolerate silence, 
inattention, or neglect of responsibility in 
such matters. In a free society, you can't 
retreat to, or hide behind, your expertise. 
Just as the national space effort permeates 
all aspects of our national life, to that same 
extent does every member of our society have 
a responsibility toward it. It is everyone's 
business. But everyone must understand it. 
In a free society, people are not generous 
enough to assume your case. That case must 
be argued and reargued in the marketplace 
of ideas. And such a function can neither 
be delegated nor purchased. 

Space is indisputably a key element in our 
national future. If we are to remain great, 
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we must continue to accept this challenge 
with a commitment commensurate to its size 
and nature. If we are to remain free, we 
must also move ahead in accordance with the 
tenets of a free society. Thus, engineers, 
scientists, busiessmen, teachers, and govern- 
ment officials, whose aggregate contribution 
is the national space effort, have not finished 
their job until they have convinced our free 
society of the true nature of the great idea 
and purpose which they represent, 


Hanoi Is Not Talking Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a great deal of emotional and wishful 
thinking which enters into conjecture on 
the situation in Vietnam. I felt one of 
the most rational and timely editorial 
analyses of the situation appeared in the 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967, Chicago 
Daily News, which I insert in the Recorp 
trusting it will be closely scrutinized by 
the Members: y 

Hanor Isn't TALKING YET 


A detailed study of Premier Pham Van 
Dong's statement to a New York Times rep- 
resentative last Monday reveals little real 
basis for suspecting any important shift in 
North Vietnam’s attitude toward negotia- 
tions. 

True, the premier put a somewhat different 
face on his previous proposition when he 
Said that the oft-repeated “four points” 
should “not be considered conditions,.“ 
merely truths.” Of itself that might seem to 
indicate some withdrawal from the position 
that even negotiations are impossible unless 
the four points—including withdrawal of all 
foreign troops from Vietnam—are honored. 
And on the basis of this seeming shift a new 
wave of hope swept across the world, that 
Hanoi might be nearing a willingness to ac- 
cept President Johnson's offer for no-strings 
talks. 

But what needs to be borne in mind is 
that Pham Van Dong, a highly intelligent, 
subtle and articulate man, could have made 
it crystal clear that Hanol would come to the 
conference table without prior fulfillment of 
the four points. Not only did he not do so: 
he added a fifth point. that the United 
States put, unconditionally and for good, an 
end to the bombing and all hostile activity 
against the North.“ 

The imposition of fresh conditions hardly 
supports the picture of a nation softening its 
previous stand. 

The new condition, moreover, was in the 
same martial key as most of the balance of 
his statement, which contained such remarks 
as these: 

„We are determined to fight this war 
and win this war.... 

“. «+ We are fighting a just war. That is 
clear and that is the explanation of our 
victory. ... 

We are preparing for along war. How 
many years? Ten, 20—what do you think, 
about 20?“ 

And a further officlal statement issued on 
Tuesday declared: “The four-point stand of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam consti- 
tutes the basis of a settlement of the Viet- 
namese problem.” 

There are those who say the problem is 
largely a semantical one—that if each side 
better understood the meaning of the other's 
words, a solution would be easier to reach. 
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As to the conditions for merely talking it 
over (as contrasted with the conditions for 
U.S. withdrawal from Southeast Asia) the 
American proposition of “unconditional ne- 
gotiations” could hardly be clearer. The ob- 
fuscation is on the other side, and with so 
keen o man as Pham Van Dong this can 
hardly be laid to the inscrutability of the 
Oriental mind. When his country is ready 
to sit down and talk, he will find a way of 
saying so. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Sums Up—Ill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
brought to the attention of my colleagues 
the 15 articles filed from Hanoi, North 
Vietnam, by Harrison E. Salisbury, the 
Pulitzer Prize-winning assistant manag- 
ing editor of the New York Times. 

After leaving North Vietnam, Mr. Sal- 
isbury began a series of articles summing 
up his experiences and observations. 

On January 13, the New York Times 
published the third article of the new 
series. In this article Mr. Salisbury takes 
up the question of what targets the 
United States is bombing. According to 
Mr. Salisbury, while military targets are 
being bombed, nonmilitary targets are 
also being bombed. 

Mr. Salisbury reports: 

What are the nonmilitary targets that can 
be seen to have been bombed? They are 
several residence areas in Hanoi, substantial 
areas of mixed housing, small shops and mis- 
cellaneous buildings in the suburbs of Gia- 
lam, Yenvien and Vandien in the Hanoi 
metropolitan crea, several schools in the 
Hanoi area, villages and hamlets along high- 
ways leading south from Hanoi, large areas of 
housing and shops in towns like Namdinh 
and Ninhbinh and in the Phatdiem village 
complex, and a variety of other objectives, 
including cemeteries. 


The article follows: 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 13, 1967] 


Boms CONTROVERSY: View FROM ‘THE 
GrounpD—Unirep States Sar Irs TARGETS 
Are ALL MILITARY—HANOI Dissents 
Following is the third of a series of ar- 

ticles by an assistant managing editor of the 

New York Times summing up observations 

on his visit to North Victnam. 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hona Kone, January 11—The most contro- 
versial subject concerning nillitary opera- 
tions in Vietnam is the United States alr 
bombardment, what the United States is 
seeking to bomb and what the bombs are 
hitting. 

President Johnson has stated American 
policy in simple terms. He said that the 
United States was bombing steel and con- 
crete” and that he was convinced American 
pilots were carrying out those orders. 

The North Vietnamese contend that the 
United States is pursuing a deliberate policy 
of terror bombing, with civilian population 
and nonmilitary objectives as the target. 

Wherein lies the truth? After two weeks 
of painstaking observation and inquiry on 
the ground in North Vietnam, this corre- 
spondent can report only what he saw and 
what he heard. Many bombs have fallen 
on targets that unquestionably are military 
objectives by any definition. Many bombs 
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have also fallen on targets that are not mili- 
targets. 
What are the military targets that have 


South across the delta from Hanoi and Hal- 
Phong. Foreigners in Hanoi report that the 

north from Hanol has also heen 
bombed. 

Highways running south and bridges along 

have been bombed. 

Other targets that this correspondent saw 
and that had been bombed are railroad sid- 
ings, antiaircraft gun sites, the Yenvien rail- 
Toad and the so-called Vandien truck 
Park in the Hanoi metropolitan area, sev- 
eral factories, and several buildings that 
Probably served as military barracks. 

In addition, Westerners in Hanoi con- 
firmed that oil storage depots in Haiphong 
Were destroyed in the initial United States 
attack last June 29. 

_ What are the nonmilitary targets that 
fan be seen to have been bombed? They 
are several residence areas in Handl, sub- 
Stantial areas of mixed housing, small shops 
and miscellaneous buildings in the suburbs 
Of Gialam, Yenvien and Vandien in the 
Hanoi metropolitan area, several schools in 
the Hanol area, villages and hamlets along 

ways leading south from Hanoi, large 
Weas of housing and shops in towns like 
Namdinh and Ninhbinh and in the Phatdiem 
village complex, and a variety of other objec- 
tives, including cemeteries, 

MISSILES MISFIRED 

When Hanoi officials first reported that 
American bombs and aircraft-fired rockets 
had struck the city Dec. 13 and 14, United 
States officials contended that the damage 
Might have been caused by the of 
One of the surface-to-air missiles used by 
the North Vietnamese to protect Hanol 
against American air attack. 

Later one American airman who had par- 
ticipated in the attack sald he had seen two 
Missiles misfire and had observed the mis- 
Siles hitting the earth in open areas outside 
Hanol. 

The possibility of misfiring of missiles is 
not excluded by this correspondent. But no 
Person with whom he talked in Hanol, either 
Oficial or unofficial, either North Vietnamese 
ar foreign, either Western or Eastern, be- 

that the major areas of damage in the 
attacks of Dec, 13 and 14 resulted from mis- 
Ales. Rightly or wrongly the opinion in 
is that the damage was caused by the 
Americans, not the North Vietnamese. 
THE ISSUE OF THE DIKES 


There is also the question of dikes and 
Are they legitimate military targets? 

That seems to be a matter of definition, If 
ey were to be destroyed, the richest areas of 
orth Vietnam would be devastated with a 
Savy loss of life. The United States con- 
tends that the dikes have never been cleared 
targets and in fact have never been 

bed. 


However, North Vietnamese officials 
that the levees have been attacked 
repeatedly, particularly last summer during 
the high-water stage, when a breach in the 
system could have been catastrophic. 
This correspondent has seen craters in 
and around dikes where bombs have fallen. 
er Westerners have seen bomb hits on 
and strings of craters along a line of 

ees, 

Whatever the reason for the bombs falling 
dikes, the effect was the same as if the 
bing had been intentional. The North 

Vietnamese authorities regard the attacks 
With such seriousness that they have mobi- 
ized thousands of laborers to throw up 

Uxiliary walls and dikes to hold back the 

Water if the main system Is breached. 
CARRIER BRIEFINGS REPORTED 
It is easy to establish that widespread 
has been done to civilian housing and 
itary institutions and that civilian 
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casualties have been extensive during the 
United States bombardment of North Viet- 
nam. It is not so easy to determine the 
cause of the damage and the casualties. 

This corresporident has talked with two 
non-Americans who have been present at 
Seventh Fleet carrier briefings on the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. According to these 
witnesses, pilots are assigned precise targets. 
They are warned against jettisoning bombs 
on civilians or at random in the country- 
side. 

The instructions for attacks on North 
Vietnam differ radically from briefings for 
attacks on the demilitarized zone between 
North and South Vietnam, the witnesses 
said, In the demilitarized zone, pilots are 
given wider latitude. 

“They are permitted to fire on anything 
that moves,” one witness said, ‘Man, wom- 
an, child or goat, But they do not have per- 
mission to bomb at random in the North.” 

Those on the ground in North Vietnam 
cannot tell whether pilots jettison bombs at 
random despite instructions, but in the view 
of at least one Western military observer in 
Hanoi the filers undoubtedly do. 

A pilot en route back from a mission may 
“lighten his load” by disposing of remaining 
bombs or letting off a rocket or two for 
causes that cannot always be precisely ascer- 
tained, according to this view. And if bombs 
or rockets hit civilian targets, who is to 
know? 

There is a good deal of speculation among 
Westerners in Hanoi about United States tar- 
get selection. Some Westerners belleve 
United States target specialists tend to pick 
imposing buildings as military objectives 
without necessarily precise information. 

This line of speculation is stirred by the 
consistency with which buildings of more 
than one story seem to have been hit in 
town after town and hamlet after hamlet. 

The North Vietnamese like to point to 
Roman Catholic churches that have been 
damaged, some severely. There are also 
bomb-battered Buddhist temples. Despite 
North Vietnamese contentions that churches 
and pagodas have been deliberately attacked, 
few Westerners accept this explanation. It 
sems more likely that churches are damaged 
accidentally in attacks directed at adjacent 
buildings, even if they are nothing more 
than ordinary stores or houses. 

Damage to school buildings, hospitals and 
other public institutions, which is also read- 
ily visible, may be attributed to the same 
tendency to attack buildings of prominence 
and to the fact that hospitals and schools in- 
evitably are situated in bullt-up areas. 

LIKELIHOOD OF ERROR 


Another factor that cannot be ignored in 
an examination of American bombing is pilot 
error, bombing error and error in target 
selection. 

In the opinion of those who have witnessed 
attacks on Hanol and Haiphong, errors are 
more likely than the United States defense 
authorities may recognize. 

It is not easy to bomb around Hanoi,” one 
Westerner said. “Hanoi and Haiphong are 
heavily defended. This is where the Viet- 
namese have concentrated their air-defense 
missiles, their MIG-21's and other MIG's. 
This is where there is a heavy concentration 
of conventional anti-aircraft guns. 

“For United States planes to slip through 
all these defenses, precisely place bombs on 
a small target located amidst nonmilitary 
objectives and think that pilots can carry 
out a mission without bombs splattering 
over nonmilitary targets just Is not realistic.“ 

As described by forelgners who have 
watched Americans come over Hanoi, the 
planes appear suddenly, often simultane- 
ously with or ahead of an air alert. They 
achieve surprise by approaching from the 
sea, where the North Vietnamese lack radar 
stations, and they come up the Red River 
fiying low to avoid radar detection, 

The Americans are said to possess a healthy 
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respect for the air-defense missiles and for 
this reason avoid coming over the city at 
high altitudes where the missiles are effec- 
tive. But by coming in low, the Americans 
expose themselves to conventional antiair- 
craft guns and to small-arms fire that Hanoi 
residents send up in volume as soon as a 
plane whisks into sight. 

M's are seldom used in actions directly 
over Hanoi or Haiphong, it was said, because 
they cannot be employed together with 
ground fire, at the risk of being shot down 
along with the Americans. 

The air defense of the Hanoi-Haiphong 
triangle is regarded by foreigners as effective 
enough to present a problem for attacking 
American bombers. How many batteries are 
in the Hanol area, this mt would 
not guess. They opened up only twice dur- 
ing his fortnight stay in Hanoi. On other 
occasions, gunfire was desultory or at such 
a distance that it was impossible to judge 
the volume. 

COMPARISON WITH LAST WAR 


The only standard of comparison for this 
correspondent ts World War II. The titanic 
crash of modern air-defense missiles is a 
sound new to his ears. It is very impressive, 
The conventional antiaircraft guns, however, 
sound as they did in London during the Blitz 
or during occasional experiences in North 
Africa or the Soviet Union. 

Hanoi’s conventional air defense did not 
impress this correspondent, either when the 
guns were firing or when judged by the num- 
ber of emplacements observed or suggested 
during trips out of the city. Its antiaircraft 
guns do not appear to be In a class with the 
defenses of London or of German cities dur- 
ing World War II. 

Of course, the raiders sent to attack Hanoi 
and Haiphong also are not to be compared in 
numbers with World War II offensives, For 
what it may be worth, the opinion of one 
non-Western military observer in Hanoi is 
that North Vietnam’s defenses are far from 
first class. 

“I don't like to say this,” he commented, 
“but our Vietmamese comrades simply 
haven't got the experience and the technical 
ability to man their defenses as well as they 
should. They insist on running their own 
radar and, as soon as they get basic instruc- 
tion in missiles, they insist on manning these, 
too. It would be more difficult for the Amer- 
icans to attack Hanot if the crews manning 
the defenses were more skillful in handling 
the advanced equipment they now possess.” 

A Western resident in Hanoi said the com- 
paratively light losses suffered by the Ameri- 
cans supported the contention that North 
Vietnam's defenses were not very efficient, at 
least by World War II standards. 

If the defenses in the Hanol area are not 
regarded as being first-class what about the 
defenses in the countryside? 

Conventional antiaircraft emplacements 
are visible near bridges, crossroads and towns. 
One American pilot estimated that there were 
500 installations in the Namdinh area. Based 
on what this correspondent saw, 500 would 
overstate the number of installations in the 
entire Hanoi-Haiphong complex by a wide 
margin, 

Many North Vietnamese batteries are mo- 
bile and are evidently moved from place to 
place to make the task of American aircraft 
more difficult. The North Vietnamese also 
use false gun emplacements in which dummy 
wooden guns are mounted to divert Ameri- 
can attention from camouflaged emplace- 
ments nearby. 

Americans also employ ruses to confuse 
North Vietnamese defenses, For example, 
United States robot planes are sent over 
Hanol, both to touch off radar systems and 
to communicate back electronic data on the 
defenses. The robot planes bring guns into 
action as vigorously as piloted planes. Some 
foreigners think the Americans put robots 
into the air at the same time as bombing 
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missions to confuse North Vietnamese ground 
defenses. 

American statements justifying damage to 
civillan targets on the ground that Amer- 
icams are secking to silence adjacent anti- 
aircraft batteries arouse indignation among 
Hanoi residents. 

“What are we supposed to do,” one North 
Vietnamese exclaimed, “sit with hands 
crossed when American bombers come over 
to bomb us? It seems to us a curious phi- 
losophy to justify an attack on the ground 
that the person being attacked is trying to 
defend himself.” 

GUNS FAR FROM TARGETS 


Actually, the North Vietnamese do not 
seem to place their antiaircraft installations 
especially close to civilian housing or non- 
military installations. There are many guns 
in open rice flelds on the approaches to 
Hanoi. This correspondent saw installations 
defending the railroad and crossroads em- 
placed at some distance from the potential 

ts. 


In Hanoi itself, it did not appear that guns 
had been installed next to civilian objec- 
tives, but in a big city ordinary people are 
never far away. Even if guns are installed 
in parks, as was the case in London, civilians 
are right alongside, 

It seems certain to Hanol's foreigners that 
as long as Americans attack targets that are 
physically small and situated in a great met- 
ropolitan Asian complex where residential 
and industrial areas are not clearly defined, 
there will inevitably be a toll of civilian dam- 
age and casualties. 

INTENT IS QUESTIONED 

Justly or unjustly, there is a persistent 
feeling among foreigners in Hanoi that the 
United States attacks of Dec. 13 and 14 had 
a psychological motivation as well as mill- 


“I can’t help but feel that the United 
States was trying to tell Hanoi something 
during that bombing,” a Westerner, friendly 
to the United States, said, “The actual tar- 
gets that they seemed to be aiming for 
were so small, in fact, almost trivial. It 
seemed to me that the United States was 
exposing its pilots to enormous risks and 
dangers for very small military conse- 
quences.” 

This Westerner thought that the United 
States might be trying to demonstrate to 
Hanoi its ability to attack more important 
targets in Hanol if orders were given. 

“I am still puzzled by bombs and rockets 
dropped on the Hanoi side so close to the 
Long Bien [Paul Doumer] bridge,” this West- 
erner said. “Of course, it could simply have 
been a mistake. Pilots were up there for 
three-quarters of an hour and ack-ack fire 
was really intense. 

“A pilot may have been in trouble and sim- 
ply jettisoned his bombs to get out of the 
neighborhood fast. But that wouldn't ex- 
plain the rocket fire in Pho Nguyen Thiep 
Street or the rocket fired in the embassy 
quarter. I keep thinking that the United 
States wanted Hanol to understand what 
could happen if the signal were given.” 

Although the bombing occurred at both 
ends of the two-mile-long Long Bien bridge 
and causeway, most Westerners are not con- 
vinced that this was the actual target of the 
American planes. 

“If the Americans had wanted to take out 
the bridge,” said one military man who is 
not from the West, “I would have expected 
them to attack it in the middle of the river, 
where presumably it is more vulnerable. At- 
tacks at either end seem rather puzzling.” 

BRIDGE A MAJOR TARGET 


Hanoi residents regard the Long Bien 
bridge as the most target in town. 
It is the only rail and road link with the east 
side of the Red River. Traffic moves in two 
lanes, going east on the left side and west on 
iat pens side while a railroad runs in the 

e. 
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While the bridge is long and seemingly 
vulnerable, it is also heavily defended. Un- 
less a plane scored a lucky hit, it might prove 
a costly target to attack. 

However, American planes in the raids of 
December 13 and 14 attacked targets that 
were just about as well defended and had 
only minimal military value, in the opinion 
of Westerners. ‘Thus diplomats reached the 
conclusion that the primary objective of the 
December bombings must have been in the 
nature of a threat of worse to come. 

What has the North Vietnamese bombing 
offensive cost the United States in planes 
lost? The American official total now runs 
to more than 500. The North Vietnamese 
place the losses three times higher, about 
1,500. The North Vietnamese insist that 
they are conservative in listing kills and that 
President Ho Chi Minh has revised claims 
downward when the army is unable to pro- 
vide positive evidence of a downed plane. 

Past wars have demonstrated that the de- 
fending side overstates kills and the attack- 
ing side understates losses. It is known that 
the North Vietnamese total includes robots 
while the United States total does not. 
While American losses on a percentage basis 
are low by World War II standards in terms 
of missions flown, the losses are beginning to 
mount to a considerable figure and the cost 
in plane replacements is not small. 

DATA ON BOMB TONNAGE 


The weight of the bombs dropped in the 
North has been estimated by the Pentagon at 
more than 300,000 tons, a high figure in 
relation to the kinds of targets attacked. 
North Vietnam is not a built-up, industrial- 
ized nation. It is essentially a peasant coun- 
try. Most of its people are peasants and 
they live in poor villages. Even if every 
in the country were destroyed, the 
urban destroyed area would hardly equal that 
of one big German industrial target of World 
War II. 

It is apparent that most American bombs 
are falling in mud and wattle villages, on dirt 
roads, on rice fields or around gun sites that 
are more often set in flelds than in towns. 

Based on cost calculation, It seems likely 
that bomb expenditure per enemy soldier 
killed or enemy installation’ destroyed must 
run higher than in any previous war. 

Some North Vietnamese, in estimating the 
net tonnage of bombs dropped on particular 
villages or areas near the demarkation line, 
use figures of several hundred or even several 
thousand tons per acre. 

American bombs are apparently being re- 
plenished at a rapid rate. The North Viet- 
namese are impressed when they pick up 
bomb fragments and find they bear assem- 
bly dates sometimes less than a month earlier, 

The American arsenal includes a number 
of technological innovations that makes 
World War II bombs seem outmoded. There 
is less reliance on conventional high explo- 
sive bombs in North Vietnam than there was 
in strategic alr force bombings of World War 
II. Incendiary bombs and napalm have been 
little used in the North. 

High explosive weapons are usually 1,000- 
or 2,000-pound bombs and they are employed 
against large industrial installations and 
bridges. Sometimes they are delayed-action 
bombs. In one effort to knock out a particu- 
larly important bridge, the North Vietnamese 
contend, naval mines were floated down river 
but were intercepted before they could take 
effect. 

A particularly destructive weapon against 
light Vietnamese structures is rocket fire 
from planes. A rocket can knock down or 
damage a whole block of houses on both 
sides of a narrow street. The Americans also 
use alr- burst bombs that explode over struc- 
tures by the use of proximity fuses, 

Two terms often on North Vietnamese lips 
are Bullpup“ and “Lazy Dog“, expressions 
not yet in the vocabulary of most Americans. 

These are new developments in American 
military technology. The Bullpup is a 
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guided missile fired by a plane. It has & 
range to four miles, according to the North 
Vietnamese. The pilot feeds distance data 
into the missile’s memory bank, then fires It. 

The missile is capable of changing direc- 
tion up to 90 or more degrees, can dive, bank 
and turn if so Instructed by the pilot. The 
Bullpup carries a heavy charge and samples 
of damage attributed to it by the North 
Vietnamese were impressive, 

The Lazy Dog is an advanced anti-per- 
sonnel weapon introduced last spring, It 
consists of a mother bomb made of light 
metal that bursts over a target at low altitude 
or on the ground. Within the mother bomb 
are 300 metal balls about the size of a base- 
ball that roll out across the ground. 

They have a delicate time fuse that en- 
ables them to scatter over a widespread ares 
and then explode, sending a rain of murder- 
ous steel splinters in all directions. One 
Lazy Dog is supposed to cover an area of 300 
square yards with lethal fragments. 

United States authorities say that the Lazy 
Dog has never been used on civilian popula- 
tions and that It Is designed primarily for use 
in attacking antiaircraft Installations and 
other manned military posts. 

It is evident from examining this weapon 
that it is Indeed designed for antipersonnel 
use and, judging from its effects on civilians, 
the casualty rate among exposed troops must 
be considerable. 

The problem that is posed by the use of 
this type of weapon in North Vietnam is that 
if it is dropped over gunsites, for example, 
there is no real assurance that a small pilot 
error will not cause the explosion to include 
within its effective area some civilian foxholes 
or even peasant huts where there may still 
be children or adults. 

The bombs scatter so deadly a hall of steel 
fragments over so large an area that they 
can easily encompass segments of the terrain 
that the bombardier may not aim for at all. 

These bombs are plummeting out of air- 
craft that may be moving at speeds of 600 
miles an hour or more. A fraction of a sec- 
ond’s delay in release may make a difference 
of hundreds of feet in the landing point. 


PINEAPPLE ANOTHER WEAPON 


A considerable number of Lazy Dogs have 
not exploded for one reason or another and 
the North Vietnamese now possess a collec- 
tion of them that they display to visitors 
before taking them to hospitals to see chil- 
dren wounded by Lazy Dog fragments. 

The Lazy Dog with its cargo of what the 
North Vietnamese call guavas has begun to 
replace earlier antipersonnel weapons called 
“pineapples,” with which the North Viet- 
namese are also familiar. The pineapple is 
a small cannister, about the size of a large 
tuna fish can, to which aluminum vanes are 
attached. It is filled with steel pellets and 
has a sensitive pressure trigger that is set 
off by impact. Sometimes pineapples fall 
into trees where they may hang undetonated- 

The North Vietnamese have a collection 
of these weapons, too. They say that in 
South Vietnam undamaged pineapples are 
widely used as lamps in huts, either stand- 
ing on up-ended vanes or swinging from 
bamboo poles and fitted with wicks and 
kerosene. 

So many American bombs of all types have 
fallen on North Vietnam that collections are 
found almost everywhere. They are to be 
seen in peasant cottages and in government 
Offices. The metal from downed American 
planes is beginning to be put to a variety 
of uses, At first it was largely used for 
souvenir cigarette cases, lighters and rings- 
Now it’s beginning to turn up fashioned into 
kitchen articles and even surgical instru- 
ments. 

One Hanoi resident commented on the 
American bombing that “when the war is 
over, the North Vietnamese will have the 
foundation of a good little steel industry- 
They will have more scrap iron avallable than 
any other Asian country.” 
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The appearance of new kinds of military 
technology in North Vietnam causes its peo- 
Ple to charge that the United States is using 
the country as a fleld laboratory for testing 
armaments. Visitors to North Vietnam are 
likely to hear many expressions of outrage 
on this subject. 


So that Children May “Breathe Free” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, on the opening day of the first 
session of the 90th Congress, I intro- 
duced a joint resolution authorizing the 
President to proclaim National CARIH 
Asthma Week,” beginning May 1, 1967. 

Although the Children's Asthma Re- 
search Institute & Hospital is located 
physically in my district, it presently is 
Caring for 165 children from 118 differ- 
ent congressional districts. And in a 
very real sense, it is serving all mankind. 
I would therefore like to tell you some- 
thing about. this remarkable institution 
and to solicit your support for my reso- 
lution. 

CARIH is a free, international center, 
Open to all races and creeds. Its re- 
search program is the only one in Amer- 
ica dedicated solely to finding the causes 
of asthma and other allergic diseases. It 
Is recognized as the leader in the treat- 
ment, care, and rehabilitation of the in- 
tractable asthmatic child. Only chil- 
dren with intractable asthma are eligible 
for the free care and treatment offered 
at CARIH, 

The colorful history of this unique in- 
stitution is set forth in its descriptive 
booklet entitled “A Child, a Disease, a 
Challenge.” 

It tells how, at the turn of the century, 
Denver became a mecca for people suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis: 

Hundreds of families migrated to this 
Mile-high city with its pure, dry mountain 
air. As parents went into sanitariums for 
treatment—and sometimes died there—their 
Children, unafflicted, were left destitute, 
Wards of the Denver community. 

Moved by their plight, a small group of 
Philanthropic Jewish women in 1907 opened 
the Denver Sheltering Home. Its child pop- 
Ulation grew from an initial 20 to 103, and 
within a few years of its founding it had 
attracted nationwide support as the National 
Home for Jewish Children. 

By 1939, in the wake of new knowledge. 
drugs and treatment techniques, local com- 
munities were better equipped to care for 
their own tubercular patients. Hence, there 
Was no longer the same need for the National 
Home's unique services. 

The Board of Trustees, realizing that the 
Sheltering home was no longer an imperative 
need, accepted an unmet challenge and a 
new use for their facility: the development 
of a home for the tragic little victims of 
asthma. 

Today the former sheltering home is 
known as the Chlidren's Asthma Research 
Institute and Hospital, a name that truly 
dofines its purpose and function as a unique 
and total treatment-care and research center 
for asthmatic children. Its goal being the 
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abolishment of a disease that afflicts thou- 
sands of children each year. In its more 
than a quatrer of a century, CARIH has re- 
habilitated thousands of asthmatic children 
from every state in the Union and several 
foreign countries. 


I commend to your favorable attention 
“National CARIH Asthma Week” and 
the splendid work of the institution 
which it deservedly salutes. 


The Future of the Great Lakes Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, I take great 
pleasure in submitting to the RECORD a 
fine speech by our distinguished junior 
Senator from Indiana, Senator BIRCH 
Baym. His speech before the Great Lakes 
Commission’s annual meeting concerns 
a subject of interest to all of us in the 
Midwest—the future of the Great Lakes 
Waterways. | 

The speech follows: 

THE FUTURE or THE GREAT LAKES WATERWAYS 

(Speech by Senator Birch Bayh, of Indiana, 
before the Great Lakes Commission annual 
meeting, Indianapolis, Ind.) 

I am pleased to have this opportunity to 
speak to you tonight on a subject of par- 
ticularly vital importance to the continued 
economic prosperity of the Midwest—and 
therefore a subject of great importance to 
the nation’s economic health as well—the 
future of the Great Lakes Waterways. 

It is especially fitting, it seems to me, that 
today the Great Lakes Commission is meet- 
ing in Indianapolis. For, as you know, In- 
diana was the only state bordering the Great 
Lakes which, until recently, did not have a 
deep-water public harbor, During the 89th 
Congress, however, we were fortunate in 
passing a measure authorizing the construc- 
tion of the Burns Waterway Public Harbor. I 
am happy to report that work has already 
begun on this project. As a result, Indiana 
is now a full-fledged partner In the develop- 
ment of the Great Lakes Region. 

The Great Lakes Waterways provide eco- 
nomical transportation for an immediate 
area of 300,000 square miles, and extend their 
facilities to a tributary region totaling over 
1 million square miles—or about one-sixth of 
the North American continent. Living with- 
in the Great Lakes complex are more than 70 
million people; one-third of the total com- 
bined populations of the United States and 
Canada. It is a region producing 50 per cent 
of all U\S.-Canadian manufacturers, includ- 
ing 70 per cent of the steel output, and over 
40 per cent of the agricultural produce. The 
Great Lakes States alone provide the Federal 
Government with more than 40 per cent of 
its tax dollars. 

The opening of the St, Lawrence has trans- 
formed the Great Lakes from a poorly-con- 
nected waterways network into a prized 
fourth seacoast for the United States. 

In 1960, the St. Lawrence carried a meager 
20 million tons. In 1965, tonnage had 
jumped to 43 million, and in 1966, it is ex- 
pected to handle almost 48 million tons, 
Grain traffic along the St. Lawrence has in- 
creased 80 per cent since 1961. 

In the State of Minnesota alone the Sea- 
way is directly responsible for a 75 per cent 
increase In farm exports since 1959. In 1965, 
Minnesota's foreign trade Jumped 32 per 
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cent. And in previously land-locked North 
Dakota, foreign trade has increased 50 per 
cent since 1960. Similar increases were re- 
ported for South Dakota, Wisconsin and 
Towa, 

The Chicago Board of Trade estimates that 
the opening of the Seaway has resulted in a 
savings of $60 million on grain shipments 
from the Midwest.. The total savings in re- 
duced transportation costs for all Seaway 
traffic exceeds $200 million. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway is the key to the 
economic development of the previously 
land-locked Bread Basket“ of America. The 
Seaway is the Midwest’s window on the 
world, providing us with access to the all- 
important markets of Europe and beyond, 
Naturally, we in Indiana would like to share 
in this tremendous expansion for which the 
St. Lawrence is largely responsible. The 
importance of the Seaway to Indiana's econ- 
omy is pointed up by the fact that 22 cents 
of every dollar's worth of farm products sold 
by Indiana farmers originates from export 
sales. 

Our future economic development as a 
region, as you can see, depends upon the 
ability of the St. Lawrence to retain, and 
exploit, its competitive advantages. 

In conjunction with the expansion of the 
Seaway, the individual Great Lakes States 
have undertaken extensive programs to de- 
velop the full potential of their ports. The 
success of these programs is serlously threat- 
ened, however, by a proposed 10 per cent toll 
increase on the Seaway. According to Com- 
merce Department officials, the increase is 
nece: in order to retire the Seaway Cor- 
poration’s debt. 

To tamper with the toll rates at this point, 
it seems to me, is dangerous, too dangerous 
for the continued growth of the Seaway. As 
a 1965 report by the Stanford Research In- 
stitute pointed out, “important traffic pat- 
terns are still in a state of flux. ...a long 
run pattern has not yet been established,” 
This was particularly true with respect to 
grain shipments, the Report concluded. And 
grain shipments, it should be pointed out, 
constitute the single most important item in 
Seaway tonnage. 

The present toll, in terms of cost per 
bushel of wheat, is approximately one cent 
a 10 per cent increase would neutralize the 
Seaway’s natural advantages, and result in 
the loss of shipments to the Gulf ports whose 
outlet would otherwise be the St. Lawrence. 

It seems fairly certain, then, that a toli 
increase now would disrupt emerging traffic 
patterns. It would curtail our foreign trade 
at a time when we already have a delicate 
balance of payments problem. 3 

The Stanford University Study on which 
the Commerce Department has based its 
recommendation for an increase points out 
that “in general, it appears that the routing 
of grain shipments for export is responsive 
to fairly small differences in the shipping 
charges on alternative routes.” It went on 
to say, however, that “While it appears that 
routing of marginal grain shipments would 
be influenced by changes in the present level 
of tolls, moderate toll rate changes probably 
would have only a small influence on total 
tonnages moved via the Seaway.” It seems 
to me that this is having the best of both 
possible worlds—in most cases a toll Increase 
would very definitely affect traffic, but in this 
case it doesn't! 

What the Stanford Study doesn't say is 
probably just as important as what it does 
say. It fails to point out, for example, that 
the Seaway would have eren greater 
competitive advantages if, in the first in- 
stance, it was not required by statute to set 
relative high toll rates. The lag in Seaway 
revenues is due, for the most part, to gross 
miscalculations on projected tonnage. For 
the period 1969 to 1966 traffic is approxi- 
mately 52.5 million tons lower than the 
original estimates. Could excessively high 
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toll charges have been responsible for this 
failure to live up to expectations? 

The St, Lawrence Seaway is the only pub- 
Me waterway in the United States to bear 
the original costs of construction and opera- 
tion. I repeat—the Seaway is the only pub- 
lic waterway in the history of the United 
States whose traffic must bear the total cost 
of construction and operation, with repay- 
ment due in 50 years. 

Why has the St. Lawrence been singled 
out for such a dubious distinction? What 
was the economic rationale behind a self- 
liquidating Seaway? These are questions to 
which I have no answers. 

Recently, in discussing the Seaway’s unique 
financial arrangement with the man directly 
responsible for administering the nation’s 
transportation system, Under Secretary of 
Commerce for Transportation Alan Boyd, the 
Secretary offered this observation: “It is my 
understanding that the policy of the Con- 
gress today is that transportation plans gen- 
erally should be paid for by the user as a 
matter of policy, but as a matter of imple- 
mentation, except in the case of the Seaway 
and the sum of the user charges on the pas- 
sengers and freight of airlines, the Congress 
has not implemented this policy.” In short, 
there is no logical explanation as to why the 
St. Lawrence alone must bear these burdens. 

It was a costly mistake for the supporters 
of the Seaway to have succumbed to political 
expediency. Selling the St. Lawrence on the 
basis of self-liquidation was wrong. The 
Seaway was, and continues to be, an eco- 
nomically justifiable undertaking. 

Remove its financial straight-jacket—let 
the Federal Government treat the Seaway the 
same way it treats the New Orleans Indus- 
trial Canal, which has already received 6100 
million and which charges no tolls; or the 
Delaware River Basin, in which we have in- 
vested over $170 million, and which is toll 
free—treat the Seaway in this manner and 
we will have a prosperous St. Lawrence and 
an economically healthy Midwest. 

I do not ask that these projects bear the 
burden of construction costs. Our tax dol- 
lars invested in these waterways have re- 
sulted in substantial public benefit. But I 
do ask that the St. Lawrence be included in 
this category. It is no less a national, and 
no more regional, waterway than the 
Houston Ship Canal or the Delaware River 
Basin 


While I sympathize with the Seaway Corpo- 
ration in its present predicament—at the end 
of 1965, the outstanding balance was $141.7 
million, or about 68.2 million more than 
the original cost with one-seventh of the 
repayment period already elapsed—I do not 
agree that the proposed toll increase is the 
solution, The Seaway's current indebted- 
ness is evidence enough that the repayment 
scheme is not feasible. 

Paced with the prospect of a toll increase, 
the bipartisan Great Lakes Conference of 
Senators supported a measure introduced by 
our colleague from Minnesota, Senator Mon- 
dale, which was designed to relieve the St. 
Lawrence of the onerous and discriminatory 
financial burdens imposed upon it by the 
Seaway Act of 1954. 

The Mondale Plan, with which many of 
you are undoubtedly familiar, proposed to 
refinance the Seaway Corporation debt by 
conyerting the outstanding principle and 
interest owed to the Treasury Into Interest- 
bearing capital stock owned by the Federal 
Government. Under this proposal the Sea- 
way Corporation would save $1.8 million an- 
nually, and at the end of 60 years will have 
paid into the Treasury a total of $285.5 
million. 

The Great Lakes Conference of Senators 
is the first to admit that the “recapitaliza- 
tion” formula is not the only possible solu- 
tion. It is only a beginning. In fact, as I 
mentioned during the hearings on the Mon- 
dale bill, “I just wonder if, maybe, we are 
not asking for too little.” 
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Another possibility which has often been 
suggested is the imposition of a nominal 
“user charge,” Of course, I see no reason 
for 81 out the Seaway for a “user 
charge” when other federal waterways remain 
toll free. But this is a possibility that needs 
to be explored. Hopefully, a comprehensive 
review would result in a uniform federal 
waterways policy. 

With the tragic death earlier this year of 
Senator Pat McNamara, we lost a valuable 
public servant whose efforts in behalf of the 
Great Lakes States, I'm sure, are well Known 
to all of you here tonight. He was Chair- 
man of the Senate Public Works Committee, 
which has major responsibility for navigà- 
tional problems. Now with his passing, only 
Senator Steve Young and myself represent 
the Great Lakes States on this all-Important 
Committee. 

For this reason, in recent months I have 
focused more of my attention on Seaway 
problems than ever before. I would like to 
list some of the trouble spots, in addition 
to the toll question, which continue to plague 
the operation of the Seaway and the Great 
Lakes Waterways. And I would like to offer, 
what I feel, is a very definite step toward 
solving these problems. 

From the standpoint of operations, we have 
a problem which has only recently come to 
light. In testimony before the Senate Public 
Works Committee, the Seaway Corporation 
admitted for the first time, publicly, that 
the Elsenhower Lock was built to faulty 
specifications, and as a result, the Seaway’s 
operations are being hampered. This re- 
quires immediate attention, and it should be 
repaired with Treasury funds, for the Army 
Corps of Engineers is solely responsible. 

The Great Lakes Ports, as I am sure you 
know, have not engaged in as extensive a 
promotional campaign as they should. The 
Port of New York spends over $1 million 
annually for advertising and promotion. 
How much are the Great Lakes States spend- 
ing? Is it $100,000 or $200,000? Whatever 
the exact figure is, we need to do more— 
substantially more. 

The Seaway Development Corporation, of 
course, is limited in its promotional activi- 
ties because it is an official government 
agency. But this restriction does not extend 
to the individual port authorities and the 
Great Lakes Task Force, who should be 
joined together for their mutual benefit. 

Then there is the pilotage problem. In- 
creasing the tolls 10 percent is not going to 
help ships experiencing delays because of the 
difficulties in securing pilots. 

“And who knows how much traffic has been 
lost to the Seaway because of the discrimina- 
tory rate schedules of inland carriers. Some 
of the trunk lines servicing the Great Lakes 
ports have improved their service—but most 
of them have not. 

Finally, there is the problem of United 
States flag-vessels on the Great Lakes—or, 
more appropriately, the lack of U.S, vessels. 
Why can foreign carriers operate so profitably 
plying the Seaway and American shippers 
find they can not. Is it profit or expedience 
that keeps them from serving the Great 
Lakes. 

This lack of American flag ships, natural- 
ly, has resulted in a tremendous loss of gov- 
ernment cargo. Government purchased 
goods produced in the Midwest are being 
diverted from their natural outlets along 
the Great Lakes. The cheapest and short- 
est way to ship Kaiser Corporation products 
produced in Toedo, provided there is ade- 
quate rail service, is through the Port of 
Toledo. Not the Port of New York or Balti- 
more—as is now being done. 

In January, 1962 a Defense Department 
task force published a report entitled "Study 
of Surface Movement of Export of the De- 
partment of Defense to Europe and the Medi- 
terranean Area.” Behind that lengthy tl- 
tle, which was probably designed to scare 
away prospective readers, was a recommen- 
dation that the Military Sea Transportation 
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Service begin providing service to the Great 
Lakes Ports with controlled ships if the U.S. 
flag carriers continue their de facto boycott 
of the Lakes. 

This recommendation was based upon the 
fact that American flag service was so poor 
that the Department of Defense was not able 
to take advantage of reduced transportation 
costs on the Seaway. 

I am sorry to report that the Defense 
Department has not acted on this recom- 
mendation. It is an area that merits further 
study. 

These are problems that require immediate 
attention, as does the toll question. Hope- 
fully, this matter can be brought to the 
attention of Congress, and the necessary 
remedial action taken before the Seaway is 
strangled. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Sums Up—IV 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in the fourth 
article of his recent series summing up 
his observations in North Vietnam, Har- 
rison E. Salisbury discusses the program 
of industry dispersement being carried 
out by North Vietnam. The article ap- 
peared in the January 14 edition of the 
New York Times. The article follows: 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1967] 
HANOT'S INDUSTRY BEING DIsPERSED—PLANTS 


CONTINUE ro OPERATE WITH REMAINING 
MACHINES 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hono Kono, January 11.—The main hall of 
the March 8 Textile in Hanoi has a 
lopsided appearance. To the right stand row 
of looms, busily weaving cotton yard goods, 
To the left is open cement flooring, broken 
by patches where machines have been 
wrenched out, 

The factory is typical of North Vietnamese 
industry. About two-thirds of its equip- 
ment, in the estimate of the assistant di- 
rector, Mai Uan But, has been moved out to 
villages and towns in a radius of 40 to 60 
miles from Hanoi. 

The assistant director described the work 
of his factory over cups of steaming green 
tea in a chilly office at about 6 AM., an hour 
that North Vietnamese officials favor for in- 
terviews. This is the hour Government of- 
fices begin work. It is also the hour the day 
shift goes to work in factories. 

The factory, whose name derives from In- 
ternational Women's Day, celebrated in the 
Communist world on March 8, normally em- 
ploys about 7,000 workers, of whom more 
than 70 per cent are women, mostly young 
women. 

Mr. But contended that despite the 
evacuation of much machinery, the plant 
continued to produce close to normal levels. 
It operated on three eight-hour shiftse— 


-seven and one-half hours of working time 


and a half hour off for a meal. 

The Office was decorated with a portrait of 
President Ho Chi Minh, before which was 
placed a vase of salmon-colored gladiolas, 3 
feature observed in almost every Hanoi office. 
There were also a small panorama of 
Moscow's Kremlin, a colored photograph of 
Peking's Tienamen Square and three Chinese 
silk embroideries. 

On a tour of the plant, the assistant di- 
rector said the cultural and social activities 
of the plant, the workers’ club, the library 
and kindergarten had been evacuated. 
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CLUB NOW A DRILL HALL 

He did not say what the workers’ club 
across across an open square from the main 
Plant was now being used for. Judging from 
& throng of workers moving in and out in a 
fairly orderly fashion it seemed a reasonable 
WWW 

1 


Drill halls and defense training elds were 
a feature of most factorles that this corre- 
spondent saw in North Vietnam. Each fac- 
tory has its own civil defense unit to which 
Tifles and helmets are issued. 

Despite air defense training, civil defense 
Work, military training, life goes on in Hanol. 
Women visit the beauty parlors to have their 

waved, children play in the streets, 
Couples visit the lakeside cafes, shoppers 
throng the stores, strollers pause to look at 
newspapers posted on the walls or inspect 
exhibits of news photographs, and the eter- 
Nal cyclists course through the streets, some 
Pausing to have the bicycles repaired, 
When an alert sounds the workers take 
ir guns and tin hats and rush for the roof 
or posts in the open beside the air-raid 
Shelters. There they stand with guns at the 
ready, scanning the sky for sight of an Amer- 
lean plane. If one comes, they open fire. 

A diplomat's wife in Hanoi whose resi- 
dence was next door to a factory said she 
Was in almost more fear fram the rifle fire 

the bombs, so intense was it when the 
Planes came over. 

In Namdinh, a textile town south of Hanol 
that has been heavily bombed, workers in 
& rice-flour mill had guns beside them or 
Stacked on nearby walls. 

GIRLS RUN OBSTACLE COURSE 


Outside the mill an obstacle course had 
set up with hurdles and Jumps. Young 
factory girls carrying rifics were running the 
Course—about 100 or 150 yards and hurling 
themselves at its end full-length on the 
Concrete, niming their guns at an imaginary 
enemy. 

Guns seemed to be everywhere in North 
* Sometimes it appeared that every 
other person walking down the street had a 
rifle or a submachine gun slung across his 
or her back. 

In World War IT guns were not so evident 
among the civilian populace. This is an- 
Other kind of war and everyone in North 
Vietnam, whether schoolteacher, textile 
Paii or housewife, is enrolled in civil de- 


The North Vietnamese are aware that it is 
unusual, y in a Communist coun- 
try, to find so many ordinary persons with 
Suns in their hands. 

else have you ever seen this?“ one 
an you imagine the regime in the 


dare. Here you can see for 
It t the people support thelr Government. 
they didn't they have the Weapons in their 

With which to change it.” F 

The March 8 textile factory suffered a 
Small hit in an air attack Dec. 13, A rocket 
®xploded over the main building or might 
d have hit the roof. Large sections of 
roken glass roofing were replaced with oiled 


There were still shards of glass on the ce- 
Ment floor and the factory director, like other 
ESR Vietnamese enterprise managers, had 

Stack of bomb fragments piled on a table 

to a display case where the factory's 
Cotton print goods were being exhibited. 
WORK ON DEFENSE CHORES 
wae ot the principal products of the plant 
Vie sateen cloth, from which North 
W. tnamese women make their trousers. 

Orkers in the textile plant are expected to 

ed one-third 9 time to work, one- 
ense chores and one-third to 
‘heir home and family. 

They have drills several times a week, and 

Several times a month they are rounded up 
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for road building, rubble clearing, digging 
of gun sites, repairing bridges or other de- 
fense tasks. 

It could hardly be said that they were over- 
exerting themselves in the textile plant. The 
work force seemed small by the standards 
of similar establishments in Mongolia or 
Bulgaria. But it did not seem to be over- 
worked. 

Girls were gathered in twos and threes gig- 
gling over their private talks. ‘They looked 
up when the assistant director and a foreign 
visitor came by, but hardly paused In their 
personal preoccupations, 

North Vietnam's economy, in general, is 
organized along the lines of other small 
Communist countries. All industry and 
commercial establishments are run by the 
state. However, small private trade is per- 
mitted—sellers of cakes and buns, repairers 
of bicycles, street venders of soft drinks, peas- 
ant women selling flowers, bootblacks, side- 
walk brazier cooks, and similar one-man 
ventures, 

Two kinds of industrial establishments 
exist. 

The larger factories are owned, organized 
and run by the state. The textile factory 
is an example of this type of industry. Its 
production quotas are fixed by a state plan, 
its wage scale is set by the state and its price 
structure is state-controlled. Workers are 
paid a small minimum wage and the take- 
home pay is determined by output. 

In the textile plant they earned 70 to 80 
dongs a month. The dong is nominally 
valued at 353 to the dollar. Workers re- 
ceive a 20 per cent premium for night work. 
Their minimum base pay is 2 dongs a day. 
The factory director estimated their cost of 
living at one-third their base pay. He said 
rent cost about 1 percent of wages and 
health and medical services were free. 

The other common type of enterprise is 
the cooperative handicraft shop. Workers 
in the cooperatives share the profits of their 
enterprise and work under conditions closely 
resembling those of private enterprise. 

Agriculture has been collectivized, with 
farming put in the hands of cooperatives or 
communes that seem to resemble the Chi- 
nese commune more than the Soviet collec- 
tive farm. 

It was difficult to determine how well the 
system worked since all efforts, both indus- 
trial and agricultural, were geared to the war 
effort. However, it was evident that the 
country had not proceeded far along the 
path to industrialization when war hit. 

The most serious effect of the war on in- 
dustry, outside of physical destruction of 
plant, seemed to be the extensive evacuation 
and decentralization program. 

The evacuation of the textile plant began 
in February, 1965, at the start of the Amer- 
ican bombing. In conversations with direc- 
tors of other institutions, it was disclosed 
that a general evacuation program got under 
Way at that time and was still in progress. 

One problem was that while institutions 
could be moved out of Hanoi, people had a 
tendency to drift back. Many offices and 
plants were scattered in suburban villages 
and towns, producing heavy traffic in and out 
of Hanoi over the weekends. 

Husbands who are working during the 
week in an office 10 miles away are likely to 
hop on a bicycle and go to the city for Satur- 
day and Sunday. If the man cannot leave 
his job. his wife in Hanoi gets on her bicycle, 
puts the two children on behind, and pedals 
out to visit him. 

The roads in and out of Hanoi, already 
cluttered with vehicular traffic moving south 
and empty trucks coming back, thus are 
even more jammed. 

The national treasures in the Museum of 
Fine Arts began to be evacuated in the 
winter of 1965, largely to caves in the north. 
Much remains to be moved and there were 
packing boxes and valuable buddhas dis- 
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assembled and awaiting removal in several 
museum halls one evening in late December. 

The evacuation of schools from Hanoi and 
Halphong began about the same time, on 
the theory that, whatever the United States 
might say, the utlimate targets were Hanol 
and Haiphong and the two cities would ulti- 
mately be hit hard. 

“Our calculation was very simple and I 
think it was correct,” one of North Vietnam's 
editors said. First, the bombing was ex- 
tended from the 17th parallel to the 19th. 
Then to the 20th and 21st, then to the north- 
west part of the country, Then to the ex- 
treme north along the Chinese frontier. 
And after that to the northeast. Finally to 
Hanoi and Haiphong. 

“Now all the provinces of the North are 
being bombed. Don't you think it is reason- 
able to expect that Hanol and Haiphong will 
be attacked more strongly? All our prepara- 
tions have been based on that expectation.” 

At the same time, according to North Viet- 
namese calculations, the weight of the United 
States attack has steadily increased. The 
North Vietnamese say that 1,700 missions 
were flown in the North in January, 1966. 
This rose to 2,300 in February, to 3,300 in 
April and more than 6,000 in September 1966. 

The total missions dropped in October and 
November to 2,500 and 2,000 because of bad 
weather. Figures for December, 1966, are 
not yetin. The North Vietnamese said near- 
ly 30 per cent of the missions were now being 
flown at night. 

What this kind of bombing means at the 
provincial level was explained by Nguyen 
Xuan Luong, deputy editor of the provincial 
newspaper of Ninnbina, the capital of Ninn- 
bina province south of Hanoi. He said Ninh- 
binh Province, with a population of 500,000, 
had been badly damaged by repeated United 
States attacks. 

Up to Dec. 15, 1966, provincial authorities 
calculated that 2,338 missions had been flown 
against the province, including 303 night 
missions. They contended that 24 raids had 
been on military targets, 31 on economic 
targets and the rest at random, including 
populated areas. 

Of 123 agricultural cooperatives in the prov- 
ince, 96 were attacked, and 24 towns and the 
provincial capital as well, the authorities re- 
ported. They added that 13 dikes, 10 sluices 
and 20 markets and other agricultural facil- 
ities had also been struck as well as five hos- 
pitals and 10 churches. 

The provincial authorities said 6,347 bombs 
had been dropped in the province. As of 
Dec, 1, the province claimed 41 United States 
planes, including four unmanned reconnals- 
sance planes, Three were said to have been 
brought down by rine fire. 

It Is against this scale of bombing that 
North Vietnam's dispersal effort must be 
viewed. 

All of Hanol's schools have now been evac- 
uated from the city. The move began in the 
late winter and early spring of 1965. The 
entire Polytechnic University, the highest 
educational institutions in North Vietnam, 
was evacuated at the same time. Its 2,500 
students were dispersed in half a dozen prov- 
Inces. The 5,000 students of the teachers’ 
college were also moved out. 

These steps have not prevented casualties 
among students and schoolchildren nor the 
destruction of schools in outlying regions. 
Many classes are now being conducted in vil- 
lage huts quite indistinguishable from the 
air or from the ground from ordinary peas- 
ant habitations, 

For example, the Polish Friendship School, 
which is situated in the Handi suburbs, in 
the same general area as the Vandiem truck 
depot, was first hit In a bombing raid Deo. 2. 
according to Nguyen Van Huyen, Minister of 
Education. 5 

Mr. Huyen, a long-faced serious educator 
who wore a blue serge suit, discussed the 
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problem of evacuation and protection of 
children over endless cups of China tea. 

Because the Polish Friendship School was 
located in the suburbs, it had not been evacu- 
ated. But on Dec. 2, Mr. Huyen said, 10 
bombs fell around the school. The pupils 
and teachers were in shelters. One shelter 
caved in from the blast. Six pupils and two 
teachers were trapped, but were rescued with 
minor injuries. The bulding was again 
struck Dec. 13-14 and damaged so badly that 
it can no longer be used, 

“We have great anxiety about the loss of 
life among our children,” the minister said, 
“and about their nervous systems. The first 
thing we teach our kindergarten children 
now is how to get quickly into a shelter and 
how to maintain the shelter in good order.” 

The shelters are, in fact, foxholes dug right 
under the children's wooden desks so they 
merely have to slip down into them. 

“We have no real way of protecting our 
schools,” the minister said. “If bombs drop 
right on the school or beside them there is 
little chance for the children. We can’t pro- 
tect them against a direct hit.” 

The schools that this correspondent saw 
in small towns and suburbs were generally 
equipped with earthen blast walls to protect 
doorways. They had intricate trench systems 

each hut in which classes were 
held so that children or teachers could move 
from one to another under some cover. 

While all of Hanoi’s schools have been 
evacuated, far from all of Hanoi’s children 
are out of the city. Some are still there 
because the parents have no one to whom 
to send the children. Some are there be- 
cause parents are unwilling to part with 
them. 

The Hanoi authorities said the toll of child 
casualties in the raids of Dec. 13-14, which 
they placed at 14, was unusually high because 
many were small children left unattended at 
home while their parents were working. The 

either did not know how to get 
into shelters or did not realize that the at- 
tacks were in progress. 

The same factor was cited by municipal 
authorities in Namdinh and by village au- 
thorities. They said the most difficult task 
was in coping with small children, big 

to be left alone but too small to un- 
derstand the bombing danger. 

The problems that the war has created for 
North Vietnamese health authorities are as 
great as those in the educational fleld. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Nguyen Dan Tin, Deputy Min- 
ister of Health, 180 medical institutions were 
badly damaged or destroyed in United States 
bombing between February, 1965 and June, 
1966. Among these Institutions were six pro- 
vincial hospitals and 10 district hospitals. 

The most important target of United States 
bombers, according to Dr. Tin, was the North 
Vietnamese leprosarium at Quynhlap on the 
coast in Nghean Province. The question of 
whether the United States attacked the lep- 
rosarium and, if so, why, has become a mat- 
ter of controversy. 

The institution was a comprehensive cen- 
ter for careand treatment of leprosy and in- 
cluded 160 buildings with accommodations 
for 2,000 patients. The North Vietnamese 
contend that the United States, in a series 
of attacks from July, 1965 to May, 1966, me- 
thodically destroyed the institution. The 
United States position Is that only military 
targets were attacked. 

The health official said the lepers had been 
dispersed in a number of small makeshift 
hospitals in other rural areas. 

The Health Ministry has concentrated on 
building up small secondary hospitals in vil- 
lages, evacuating nurses, doctors and patients 
from city institutions. However many Hanol 
hospitals remain fully staffed to handle vic- 
tims of any mass raids that may occur. 
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American Seapower: Where Are We and 
Whither Are We Tending? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Tuesday evening, January 10, we heard 
the President of the United States report 
to the Nation on the state of the Union. 
At the very beginning of his address, the 
President stated: 

I have come here tonight to report to you 
that this Is a time, a time of testing for our 
Nation 

As President Abraham Lincoln said, we 
must ask “where we are, and whither we are 
tending.” 


Well, to paraphrase the President’s 
words, when can we expect to receive an 
answer to the question: “American sea- 
power: Where are we and whither are 
we tending?” 

No mention whatsoever was made in 
the President’s latest state of the Union 
address concerning the American mer- 
chant marine. Yet, on January 4, 1965, 
in an earlier state of the Union address, 
the President said: 

I will recommend a new policy for 
our merchant marine. 


Two years now have passed since that 
earlier Presidential promise of a new 
policy for our merchant marine and we 
are still waiting. Neither wishful think- 
ing nor academic debate will cause the 
perplexing problem of the plight of the 
American merchant marine to miracu- 
lously disappear. But, this is all we 
seem to have witnessed over the past 2 
years. How much longer, I ask, must 
we wait? 

Meantime, through inaction we are ab- 
dicating our former position as a major 
world seapower to none other that our 
foremost cold war competitor—Russia. 
The Soviet Union is placing increasing 
and effective emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of a modern and well-balanced 
fleet of merchant and naval ships. 

In February of last year when speak- 
ing before the Commonwealth Club of 
California, I forewarned: 

The Soviet Union, I assure you, is not as 
apathetic as we to its merchant marine. It 
recognizes the rewards of sea power. It 
acknowledges the need for ships to obtain 
these rewards. It has faced up to the fact 
that such rewards are not without cost. 
Once considered a non- maritime nation, 
Russia is rapidly becoming a major maritime 
power. 


Again, in July of last year when ad- 
dressing the Republican Associates of 
San Diego County, San Diego, Calif., on 
the topic, “American Seapower—Where 
Are We Going?” I made the following 
observation: 

What is really most disturbing about this 
generally unfavorable direction being taken 
with American sea power is that while we 
appear to be “fiddling and declining,” Rus- 
slan sea power is modern and growing at a 
Tantastic pace. Two years ago, Hanson W, 
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Baldwin noted in his article, “Red Flag Over 
the Seven Seas,” and I quote: “If to vast 
Russian land power is added major maritime 
power, the problem of deterrence becomes 
formidably difficult. If we lose control of 
the seas, It becomes impossible.” ‘Yet, this 
is the very real danger that now stares us 
in the face. 


Because of this growing threat of the 
Soviet Union at sea—both commercially 
and militarily—I am inserting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD today the follow- 
ing copy of an editorial which appeared 
in the San Francisco Examiner of De- 
cember 29, 1966, requesting that my col- 
leagues pay particular heed to its con- 
cluding sentence: 

GROWING SOVIET Power AT SEA 


The authoritative British publication 
Jane's Fighting Ships—a periodically up- 
dated compilation of naval strength through- 
out the world—has come up with a sobering 
estimate of Soviet sea power. The USSR, 
“Jane” notes, is now second only to the 
United States as a naval power, and possesses 
the biggest submarine fleet in the world. 

The Soviets, moreover, are inching closer to 
Japan—now the world’s leading merchant 
shipping nation—and may soon be challeng- 
ing the Japanese for supremacy in the vital 
field of civilian maritime tonnage. 

The Soviets steadily outbuild the United 
States in merchant tonnage, Last year the 
USSR accepted delivery of 129 ships; this 
country took 16. At the beginning of this 
year, the U.S. had 41 ships on order, the 
Russians more than 100. At the beginning 
of 1967 Russia expects to 75 percent 
of its trade in its own bottoms; the U.S. will 
carry 9 percent. 

Thus we are served with timely notice that 
the Soviet Union is not only the huge land 
military power everyone knows it to be, but 
is also ominously strong at sea. 

It will be a long time, however, before the 
Soviets can match the United States as a 
naval power. The USSR is considerably be- 
hind the U.S, Navy in the nuclear-powered 
field; the U.S. Navy, in fact, is aiming for 
total nuclearization of its vessels by the 
1970's, and is thought to be far ahead of 
anyone in this aspect of naval technology- 
But the Soviets are making prodigious efforts 
in the nuclear field, too. 

Both the naval and merchant shipping 
aspects of Soviet sea power are no doubt 
receiving close and appropriate attention in 
the Pentagon and the Congress. So they 
should and not one whit of relaxation in 
this surveillance must be permitted, No 
budgetary or other consideration must pre- 
vent the U.S. from maintaining its position 
as the world’s leading sea power. 


Milwaukee Jewish Conference on Soviet 
Jewry 


SPEECH 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 11, 1966, in Milwaukee, Wis., the Mil- 
waukee Conference on Soviet Jewry held - 
a mass protest rally to express their 
strong protest against the discrimina- 
tions leveled at the Jewish community 
of the Soviet Union. A resolution was 
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Unanimously approved calling upon our 
Government to exert its effort and influ- 
ence to bring about an amelioration of 
the plight of Soviet Jewry. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the resolution in the Recorp at this 
Point. 

The full text of the resolution follows: 
RESOLUTION OF THE MILWAUKEE JEWISH CON- 

FERENCE. ON Soviet Jxwar Mass PROTEST 

RALLY, DECEMBER 11. 1966, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Whereas, three million Jews in the U.S. S. R. 
are threatened with spiritual and cultural 
extinction because of the denial of their 
Tights to develop a religious, cultural and 
Community life; and 

Whereas, there has been an official use of 
Anti-Semitism to scapegoat Jews for the 
Social and economic ills of the U.S.S.R.; and 

Whereas, it has been the policy of the 
U.S.S.R. to refuse to allow the reunification 
of Jewish families torn by the Nazi holo- 
Caust; and 

_ _ Whereas, Jews have been denied equality 
With citizens of other religions and national- 
ities in the U.S. S. R.; Now, therefore, 

Be it Resolved: That we, the representa- 
tives of the Milwaukee Jewish Community, 
assembled here today, call upon the govern- 
Ment of the United States to urge the gov- 
ernment of the U.S.S.R, to permit fully the 

exercise of religion and the pursuit of 
Culture by Jews, and all others, within its 
ers, 


I Am Frightened Because 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. V. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am enclos- 
a portion of a letter from C. V. Hal- 
lenbeck, of Eckert, Colo., which deserves 
the study of every American and which is 
in part as follows: 


Jam frightened because Our last claim to 
om, America’s, yours, mine, is too near 
the point of no return. Our Republic seems 
turning into a dictatorship. It must be 
turned back. You are one of the 500 plus 
Persons throughout this nation picked by its 
People to make our laws and spend our 
money. If you fail to carry out your every 
esponsibility, then you will have let your- 
Selves, this nation, ite freedom, and our fu- 
ture, down. 
Tam frightened because—We have sent our 
Spent thousands of their lives, spent 
Money by the billions throughout the world, 
in too many places are being paid in dis- 
and disdain. 
Tam frightened because—Workers of Amer- 
are geared to our economy, and the rug 
is being pulled out from under segments of 
2 source of revenue to use that money 
or many foreign and domestic uses where it 
Unappreciated, contains grafts, waste, or 
Tewards laziness. 
Lam frightened because Our dollar is be- 
measured in numbers and not by value. 
O is he that should waste, or devalue, our 
exchange for man's efforts? Who is he that 
Should change man’s ownership of govern- 
Ment to government's ownership of man? 
è can only look to our Congress to make 
corrections before it is too late, 
Tam frightened because & seo coming fed- 
é control of our educational system. Par- 
nts, towns, and cities can best handle the 
raising and education of our children, There 
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is no need to send a dollar to Washington to 
receive in return a part in money and the 
rest in brainwashing. Of course, Washing- 
ton (as yet) does not dictate, but simply says 
“Do as we say, or we'll keep your dollar.” Let 
our educational system grow throughout the 
land; don't have it narrowed down by politi- 
cal edicts from Washington. 

am frightened because—Part-truths, 
waste, debt and taxation, each with a lethal 
punch of its own, are running wild and have 
been so popularized and become so mons- 
trous and integrated that action must be 
taken now. Will raising taxes be to control 
infiation, or will it be for more foolish spend- 
ing? Facts must be used freely. No nation 
in the past has and no nation in the future 
can endure under such throes. 

I am frightened about many other prob- 
lems—But I am frightened most because, as 
I have seen it, our past Congress had “yesses”’ 
instead of sound legislation and deserted its 
leading role in the government of the United 
States. These things our 90th Congress must 
not do. Our Republic can only be kept by a 
powerful Congress, honestly elected by a free 


people. 


Compassion and Toughness 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr, WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, the 
crime rate in the District of Columbia is 
of great concern to everyone in the 
United States. The people in my con- 
gressional district were greatly disap- 
pointed when the President vetoed the 
omnibus crime bill enacted during the 
second session of the 89th Congress. The 
concern that my constituents have for 
adequate law enforcement in the District 
of Columbia is ably set forth in an edito- 
rial which appeared in the January 5, 
1967, edition of the Shelby Daily Star, 
Shelby, N.C. 

I feel that my colleagues will find the 
editorial to be of great interest, and I in- 
sert it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

COMPASSION AND TOUGHNESS 

Su Court Judge Frank M. Arm- 
strong’s statement that there is “too much 
social doctoring in the administration of 
criminal justice” should be read in full to 
the assembled members of Congress as that 
body again in 1967 grapples with what to do 
about rampant crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The President and the Justice Department 
might also profit from copies. 

Judge Armstrong’s remarks are particularly 
timely, coming as they do on the heels of 
President Johnson’s recent veto of an omni- 
bus crime bill for the District, the long- 
awaited report of the President's District of 
Columbia Crime Commission and an ever- 
deteriorating law and order situation in the 
District. 

What Judge Armstrong calls for is nothing 
more or less than equal protection of the 
recognition of the rights both of criminais 
and of law abiding citizens who are the vic- 
tims of criminal acts. 

How does this directly relate to the District 
of Columbia? 

The District is gripped by a fantastically 
high crime rate (up 116 per cent over 1959) 
and serious differences between Congress and 
the administration as to what can and should 
be done, a fact dramatized by the President's 
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veto of a crime bill which the House 
208 to 79 and the Senate without a roll call 
vote. 

It was an intricate bill, It contained a 
questionable section or two, which might 
eventually have required judicial review, as 
did the Voting Rights Act of 1965, which the 
President did not choose to veto. But, in 
the main, it was a reasonable piece of legis- 
lation which could have been immediately 
effective against a crime rate which has 
climbed to new heights every month for 
something like 60 consecutive months, 

The bill would have authorized police to 
question suspects for up to four hours with- 
out an arrest if there was probable cause 
that he was involved in a crime. It would 
also have allowed six hours of questioning, 
exclusive of interruption, after an arrest if 
the individual waived his rights. Other pro- 
visions were for a form of precensorship to 
ban obscene literature, a provision to set 
stricter terms on which insanity pleas could 
be used and stricter mandatory minimum 
sentences. 

Over-all it was a get-tough bill. 

For example, there was one section which 
provided that where a person is convicted 
“more than once“ of having committed a 
crime of violence in the District when armed 
or haying available any sort of dangerous 
weapon, the court might not then suspend 
the sentence or grant probation. 

Herbert J. Miller Jr., a former assistant 
attorney general and chairman of the Presi- 
dent's district crime commission and a man 
who supported the omnibus crime bill said 
in support of this section: “Since over 30 per 
cent of those convicted of a felony in the 
District in fiscal year 1965 had a prior con- 
viction for a crime of violence, this seems an 
eminently proper decision.” 

President Johnson justified his veto, how- 
ever, on grounds that “it (the bill) does not 
strengthen law enforcement in the District 
and does not meet the needs of the fight 
against crime, but rather introduces confu- 
sion and uncertainties into police and judi- 
cial practices.” 

Once again, the District was left without 
improvement of its crime-fighting tools. 

Now the President’s anticrime has 
filed a 1,800-page report on the District situ- 
ation and backs it up with more than 200 
suggestions for improving things, 

As yet, we have not had an opportunity 
to read the full report or to evaluate the 
recommendations individually, However, we 
detect in news reports of the document a 
continued preoccupation with the socio- 
economic aspects of the problem when the 
crying immediate need is for tightening up 
on enforcement and prosecution, and pre- 
vention in the process, 

Commission recommendations include 
more control of guns, tougher bail laws, cre- 
ation of a youth commission to deal with 
juvenile offenders, construction of a new city 
jail, release of more policemen from admin- 
istrative work and a study of the city's 
courts 


Since the commission found—as have oth- 
ers before it—that high-crime areas are those 
of low income, high unemployment, family 
instability, poor housing, etc., heavy stress 
is laid upon the need for better education 
and housing and enhanced employment op- 
portunities. 

If past experience is a guide, we fear it 18 
this angle that will continue to get the major 
play. What the District badly needs ls a 
blend of the commission's approach and the 
89th Congress“ get tough policy. 

Only a fool would argue that social doc- 
toring” is the District’s major weakness or 
that toughness can solve every problem. 
Just as absurd is to contend that “social 
disorganization” caused the problem and 
that environmental juggling will resolve it. 

“It'll take compassion—and toughness. 
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Home to Roost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
the Congress will be called upon to con- 
sider the proposed budget for fiscal 1968 
as presented by President Johson. The 
Wall Street Journal, on Friday, Decem- 
ber 9, 1966, had an excellent article on 
this subject, which follows: 

Home To Roost 


Budgetary trickery sometimes comes home 
to roost. That's the message, we think, im- 
plicit in President Johnson's announcement 
that he will seek a supplemental appropria- 
tion of $9 billion to $10 billion for the Viet- 
namese war. 

For in preparing the fiscal 1967 budget the 
Administration assumed—as conceded by its 
spokesmen when the budget was released last 
January—that the war would end on June 30, 
1967. Thus Defense Department expendi- 
tures were provided to prosecute the war 
through the end of the fiscal year, but not to 
prepare to carry it beyond that. The huge 
supplemental request is an eloquent 
commentary on the baselessness of this 

on, 


It would not greatly matter, we suppose, 
if the budget could be finally dismissed as 
an exercise in political fiction, or if it con- 
cerned merely the mundane task of Gov- 
ernment bookkeeping. Unfortunately, the 
budget is also a tool, indeed a foundation, 
of economic planning. 

“This is a classic example of a bad budget 
document,” University of Michigan econo- 
mist Paul W. McCracken told a Tax Founda- 
tion Inc. meeting on the day the President 
announced his intentions on the supple- 
mental appropriation. Professor McCracken 
observed that the defense spending figures 
“were bad estimates even at the time.” And 
since economists must rely on budget figures 
in their projections, “it was pretty hard to 
make the case” for the especially stringent 
anti-inflation measures which obviously 
should have been employed. 

The upshot. is that no antl-inflatlonary 
fiscal measures were taken—no really signifi- 
cant budget cuts, not even the much-dis- 
cussed temporary tax increase. Indeed, the 
Great Society expenditures were allowed to 
mount. As they added themselves to the 
necessities of supporting troops in the feld, 
inflation inevitably resulted. 

By now the rising prices are far enough out 
of hand, if we understand Professor Mc- 
Cracken’s analysis, that it may be too late 
for effective Government policies to take hold 
any time soon. The Government allowed a 
“demand-pull” inflation to develop. Despite 
the possibility that business may now turn 
down, the higher prices stemming from that 
phase increase business costs and make 
unions restless., A second “cost-push"” phase 
of the inflation is almost certain to run its 
dreary course. 

No one can be sure, of course, that all this 
would have been prevented by less heady es- 
timates of defense spending. Even given the 
best information, economists are far from in- 
fallible. Anyway, there's many a slip be- 
tween the most correct economic analysis and 
the political will to apply it. Because of the 
faulty estimates, however, neither analysis 
nor application was given a fair chance. 

Why, then, did the Administration make 
such a colossal budget blunder? Certainly, 
it had no indication the war in fact would 
end by the close of the fiscal year—or for that 
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matter, soon enough to lend credence to 
Secretary McNamara’s official explanation 
that the assumption was made to guard 
against accumulation of surplus stock. 
Rather, the error seems rooted in the fact 
that if budget-watchers had known in Jan- 
uary what they officially learned the other 
day, expansion of the Great Society would 
have been enormously difficult, 

We do not necessarily mean to say that the 
Administration consciously underestimated 
defense costs to facilitate passage of further 
social-welfare appropriations. But. it is 
plain that the wishful thinking displayed in 
the Defense Department estimates could have 
resulted from intense pressures to hold mil- 
itary estimates to a minimum for domestic 
political reasons. 

Ironically, the wishful thinking proved bad 
politics for the Democratic Party, as the 
recent election shows, More seriously, the 
connection between the budget estimates and 
the inflation the public now suffers con- 
victs the Administration of one or the other 
of two grave sins. 

Either it wasn’t entirely honest with the 
public, or perhaps even more frightening, it 
wasn't entirely honest with itself. 


Automation in Burlington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
recent years the First District of Iowa 
has experienced unprecedented econom- 
ic growth. New industry has brought 
jobs to hundreds of people in southeast 
Towa. 

Burlington, Iowa, has been one of the 
cities in the First District which at- 
tracted a number of new industries. 
General Electric established a plant in 
Burlington January 1, 1961, while I was 
in the Congress. It gave me a great deal 
of pleasure to help the people in Bur- 
lington present their proposal to Gen- 
eral Electric. 

Recently, the editor of the Burlington 
Hawkeye, John McCormally, wrote an 
article about the operation of the Gen- 
eral Electric plant in Burlington. He 
points to the phenomena! technological 
advances which have been made in re- 
cent years and their impact on indus- 


try. 
The article follows: 
From the Burlington (Iowa) Hawkeye, Jan. 
9, 1967] 
Memo From Mac 
(By John McCormally) 

An engineer in Philadelphia is on the 
phone to a production chief in Burlington, 
Iowa, explaining a design change in a com- 
ponent of a piece of electrical equipment. 

The production man in Iowa can't quite 
understand how the engineer wants the 
whoozit attached to the refstrum. He asks 
for more explanation. 

“Wait a second,“ says the engineer, “I'll 
show you.” He presses a button on his 
phone and out of the phone base in Bur- 
lington comes a copy of either a photograph 
or a drawing, which shows the production 
man instantly what the change looks like. 

Twenty-first century stuff? Not on your 
life. It happens every day at the General 
Electric plant in West Burlington. It Is 
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one of the ways the plant here keeps in 
touch with other GE operations in the 
country. 

“It's cheaper than airmail,” says Finance 
Manager Dick MacDonald, with a shrug. 

This photo-telephone is symbolic of what 
impressed me most in my informal visit 
to GE the other day. I went out for a tour 
of the plant, after a jovial lunch with Bill 
Hauck, the new, jovial manager of Bur- 
lington GE. 

Burlington is rightly proud that it has 
branches here of several internationally 
famous organizations such as GE, But, 
what I realized for the first time, is that 
this connection is not merely a matter of 
our plant wearing the same trade mark 
emblem as plants elsewhere in the world. 

It's more than that. The fact is that they 
are actually, physically in contact with 
one another. 

Across the hall from MacDonald's office, 
in the communication room, all sorts of 
IBM machines are whirring all the time. 
Computer punch cards are slithering along 
under their aluminum guides, carrying 
production commands or change orders 
which have come almost instanteously 
from Schnectady or Philadelphia. 

You see all this automation—all this sci- 
ence fiction stuff—in operation and you worry 
& little about why, in the community, we're 
not as advanced as those who use our com- 
munity for their home base. 

Out among the assembly lines—and there's 
seven acres under one roof—Bob Burt, the 
shop manager, an absolutely unperturbed 
fellow, shows you around, explaining all sorts 
of complicated things you don’t understand, 
but pretend you do. 

A member of a somewhat disorganized 
profession, you marvel at the precise or- 
ganization, the orderly flow of raw mate- 
rials through the various stages to com- 
pletion of the product. 

Burlington is the home of GE's switch gear 
plant and it was Bill Hauck who finally ex- 
plained to me what a switch gear is, It may 
be an overly-simplified explanation, but I’m 
satisfied with it. 

“You know that fuse box you have In your 
basement,” Bill said. I nodded knowingly. 
“Well, he continued, “in a big industrial 
plant, these units we produce serve the same 
function. They take the huge amount of 
electrical power which the power company 
sends into the plant, and they switch it to the 
various places and the various uses within 
the plant, which the plant work calls for. 
That's all it is.” i 

I thanked him, and walked down the as- 
sembly line, noting the carcasses of switch 
gear units, with tags on them saying they 
were going to DuPont in Delaware, to Buick in 
Michigan and to the U.S. Navy in Guam. It 
made me kind of proud of Burlington, 

Bill Hauck is obviously not worried about 
his 400 and some people filling the orders 
that come into that communication room. 
He has other worries. Basically, they're Bur- 
lington’s worries, 

He needs more people and Burlington 
hasn't the housing to attract them. Swe 
200 more will be needed to man the still dor- 
mant assembly line in the latest addition to 
the plant. Other additions are possible if 
enough people can be found. But he's wor- 
ried about losing several score of his present 
workers when new industries open up in 
neighboring towns. 

“What are you golng to do,” I asked Bill, 
“when you're ready to put these additional 
lines into operation?” 

“Oh,” he said cheerfully, "I hope the war 
will be over by then and we'll get some people 
from the Ammunition plant.” 

It gave me a thrill. I'd heard so much 
about the peace scare—how awful it would 
be for business if we suddenly settled Viet- 
nam. Bill was the first businessman I'd met 
who would enjoy peace. I even offered to 
buy him lunch next time. 
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HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
to the attention of my colleagues 
the fifth article in Harrison E. Salis- 
bury’s series summing up his experiences 
and observations in North Vietnam. In 
article Mr. Salisbury indicates that 
bombing of that country has 
Strengthened the resolve of North Viet- 
Nam. The article, which was published 
by the New York Times on January 15, 
follows: 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1967] 
Norra Vietnam Sprarr Founp HIGH 
Following is the fifth of a series of articles 
an assistant managing editor of The New 
York Times summing up observations on 
his recent visit to North Vietnam. 
(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hone Kona, January 11.—"I know that you 
Will not understand what I am going to tell 
you,” Premier Pham Van Dong said, “but I 
must say it anyway because it is the most 
important thing.” 

And the Premier proceeded to talk with 
Carnestness and intensity of the spirit of the 
North Vietnamese people that is such an im- 
Portant aspect of their war effort. 

The Premier said he had tried hard to 
explain that spirit to close friends in Europe 
and had failed. It seems to be a combina- 

of natural vitality and intense patriot- 

a determination to run Vietnam for and 

Vietnamese and an element of teen-age 
_Cockiness and daredeviltry. 

There are other elements, too. A middle- 
aged English visitor to Hanoi said after a few 
days: “Somehow the spirit of these people 
Teminds me of the days of the Spanish civil 
War—a civil war without the International 
Brigade.“ 

Last week almost every movie house in 

ol was jammed with youngsters going 
to see the newest hit. It was the story of 
Nguyen Van Trol, a Saigon teen-ager who 
Was executed after having been convicted of 
an attempt on the life of Defense Secretary 

S. McNamara during a visit to Saigon 
in 1964, 

This episode suited the ideals of the North 

etnamese. It represented a heroic effort 
by a single youngster against the symbol of 

enormous enemy who gave his life in 
battle against great odds. 

The would-be assassin of Mr. McNamara 

become the object of a virtual cult in 

North Vietnam. There are books and biog- 
Taphies and fictionalized versions of his story 
everywhere. The North Vietnamese were 
amazed to meet an American visitor who not 
Only had never heard of the Saigon youngster, 
but only vaguely recalled the Incident. 

The Vietnamese are a warm, direct people. 

ey tend to glorify martyrs to their cause. 
Often mentioned in North Vietnam is the 
Name of Norman R. Morrison, who burned 

elf to death in front of the Pentagon 
in November 1965 to protest United States 
Policy in Vietnam. 

The fierce independence of the North Viet- 
namese is a source of anecdotes in the Hanoi 
diplomatic colony. Premier Dong, in speak- 

with this correspondent, went out of his 
Way to deliyer a homily on North Vietnam's 
pendence of its foreign friends, He had 
mind the persistent view in the United 
States that North Vietnam was a “puppet” of 
Soviet Union or China or both. 
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No one in Hanol's diplomatic colony be- 
neves that the North Vietnamese are anyone's 
puppets. In fact it is their determination to 
be independent of both the Soviet Union 
and China that often drives their closest 
friends to despair. 

A Westerner was talking recently with an 
East European diplomat. They were dis- 
cussing a military matter and the East Euro- 
pean criticized certain North Vietnamese 
tactics. 

“Why don't you tell them your views?” 
the Westerner asked. 

INTERFERENCE IS RESENTED 


The East European laughed. 

“You're joking,” he said. “Even the Rus- 
sians don't dare give the Vietnamese advice 
on military subjects.” 

The gossip in Hanoi is that the Russians 
are not pleased at the way the North Viet- 
namese handle Soviet-made air-defense mis- 
siles and MIG-21 jet fighters. But there is 
nothing they can do about it. 

“Do you know how the Vietnamese handle 
the SAM's [surface-air missiles] ?" one West- 
erner said, “The SAM’s arrive in crates and 
packing boxes, A Russian procurement ofi- 
cer and a Vietnamese procurement officer 
check over the shipment. They exchange 
the signed papers and the Vietnamese take 
the SAM's away. That's the last the Rus- 
sians know of them. If they learn where the 
SAM’s have been emplaced, it is only by 
accident.” 

True, Soviet specialists were assigned to 
instruct the North Vietnamese in the use of 
missiles and of MIG-—21'’s, But as soon as 
the elementary operational techniques was 
imparted to the North Vietnamese, it was 
said, the North Vietnamese thanked the Rus- 
sians and said that henceforth they would 
be capable of training their own teams and 
using the equipment on their own. 

Easterners confirmed that the North Viet- 
namese insisted on handling all materials 
themselves. They are quick to resent any- 
thing that they interpret as interference in 
their internal affairs. 

North Vietnam's independence even affects 
its relations with the Cubans. Psychologi- 
cally the Vietnamese feel drawn to Cuba, and 
vice versa. Many Cuban delegations come to 
North Vietnam, and friendship is pledged 
with great emotion, 

“But can you imagine?” one Cuban said. 
They are very polite, but they decline our 
help.” 

This attitude saddens the Cubans, In fact, 
they find it hard to comprehend. They re- 
gard themselves as experts In fighting against 
the United States and are certain they could 
be of assistance to North Vietnam. But the 
North Vietnamese thank them warmly and 
say they prefer to do it themselves. 

North Vietnam's spirit seems to consist of 
strong elements of nationalism and patri- 
otism engendered in years of struggle for in- 
dependence against the French, The strug- 
gle against the French is now cited as merely 
the opening phase of the war against the 
United States. 

Official propaganda blurs the line between 
French and Americans by contending, for ex- 
ample, that 80 percent of the arms and 
matériel used by the French at Dienblenphu 
was provided by the Americans. Dienbien- 
phu was the site of a major Vietnamese vic- 
tory in the Indochina war that led to French 
withdrawal from Vietnam in 1954. 

In this capsulized version of the struggle 
against the French, the Americans appear at 
an early stage and as the French fade out of 
the picture, they take over the war against 
the Vietnamese. 

In the fusing of the national spirit, the 
full panoply of Vietnamese national heroines 
is employed. The first were the Trung 
sisters, Trung-Trac and Trung Nghi, who 
raised an army against Chinese garrisons that 
occupied Vietnam in the year 40 AD. The 
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sisters defeated the Chinese and established 
a joint queenly regime. 

But the Chinese returned, the sisters were 
defeated and they commited suicide. There- 
after they were elevated to godhood in the 
Vietnamese iconostasis. Their heroic deeds 
are glorified in Hanoi as the first step in 
Vietnam's passage to nationhood. 

By a bizarre coincidence that goes unnoted 
in the North, the Trung sisters were ven- 
erated by Mrs. Ngo Dinh Nhu, sister in law 
of the late President Ngo Diem of South 
Vietnam. After his downfall, a great stat- 
ue of the Trung sisters that Mrs. Nhu had 
ordered set up in Saigon was pulled down. 


BATTLES AGAINST MONGOLS 


Vietnamese battles against the Mongols 
and the Chinese of the Ming dynasty (1368- 
1644) play an important role. They are con- 
stantly discussed by North Vietnamese as in- 
dications of the ability of the Vietnamese to 
defend their independence. 

Mongol invasions and Ming invasions are 
mentioned in terms almost interchangeable 
with those employed in discussing the pres- 
ent war against the Americans. 

A central role in the current self-image of 
North Vietnam is provided by Dienbienphu. 
That victory against the French burns in 
Vietnamese memory and is constantly refur- 
bished. It is memorialized in paintings and 


poems. 

Dienbienphu is the name of one of Hanoi's 
principal streets. It is the name of a brand 
of cigarettes. Exhibits associated with the 
battle occupy special sections in the Museum 
of the Revolution and in the Army Museum. 

There is probably not a single North Viet- 
namese youngster who cannot tell in glowing 
detail about the defeat of the French (or the 
Americans—sometimes the two are con- 
fused) at Dienbienphu. In the national 
ethos the battle has assumed the importance 
of a combination of Waterloo, San Juan Hill 
and the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town in 1781. 

As the war against the United States con- 
tinues, new epics of heroism are elaborated 
and woven into the fabric of national 
patriotism. 

ISLAND BATTLE GLORIFIED 


One of these revolves around the defense 
of Conco Island. Few Americans, except pos- 
sibly some in South Vietnam, have ever 
heard of Conco Island. But few Nort Viet- 
namese have not. It has assumed a role in 
their war similar to that of Corregidor in the 
Pacific war of the United States against 
Japan in 1941. 

The island is a small one, about a mile off 
the coast near the demarcation line. Judg- 
ing from a film glorifying its battle, it bris- 
tles with antiaircraft defenses and presum- 
ably serves as an important radar 
installation. 

The battle of Conco Island goes on day 
after day and week after week in newsreels, 
newspaper articles and radio talks. The 
theme is the one that is constantly stressed 
in North Vietnam—of the struggle of a small 
determined band of men and women against 
the enormous material superiority of the 
United States. 

A documentary film shows Conco defend- 
ers manning antiaircraft guns and firing 
rifles at wave after wave of attacking Amer- 
ican fighter-bombers, holding their posts 
through violent bombardments and repeat- 
edly shooting American planes into the sea. 

Premier Dong conceded that many of North 
Vietnam's friends did not see how such a 
small, poor country could stand up against 
the Americans’ superiority. But he added 
that North Vietnam offered a practical dem- 
onstration of what an inspired populace 
could achieve. 


Another epic that has been publicized 
concerns Hamrong Bridge across the Ma 
River at Thanhhoa, This bridge, on the 
main supply route to the south, has been 
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attacked hundreds of times by the Ameri- 


though badly battered. 
fended by strong antiaircraft batteries, 
SPEAK SIMPLY OF HEROISM 


Its defense has been publicized as a dem- 
onstration of what bravery and determina- 
tion can achieve against determined Ameri- 
can air attacks. The defenders of Ham- 
rong Bridge are pictured as models for other 
North Vienamese to emulate. 

North Vietnamese speak simply and often 
about heroism and their willingness to die 
for their country. They say that they are 
no more willing to die than anyone else, but 
that, if they must die, the best way 1s to die 
fighting for Vietnam. 

“We do not fear death,” an official said, 
“We try to stay allve and to fight the enemy. 
We do not wish to die unnecessarily. It is 
important to stay alive because we have so 
much to do. We have to grow rice and we 
have to fight at the same time. We think 
heroism is both courage and creation.” 

A Communist visitor who had visited a 
North Vietnamese air force unit said he 
could not imagine other people carrying on 
under similar conditions, 

“Imagine!” this man sald, “Their pilots get 
up at4am. They go out into rice paddies 
and work for three or four hours standing 
in cold water up to their hips. Then they 
come in and fly their planes against the 
Americans. I have never heard of such 
people.” 

PATRIOTISM AVOWED 

It was impossible to finish any conversa- 
tion, even with a family that had been 
bombed out of a house or a mother who 
lay on a hospital cot with a youngster 
wounded in the bombing, without winding 
up with a patriotic declaration. 

At first it seemed as if all these people 
must have been coached to make little patri- 
otic speeches testifying to their anger against 
“United States aggressors” and to their de- 
termination to fight to the end for “inde- 
pendence and sovereignty.” 

But finally it began to appear that no one 
had to do any coaching. This spirit has been 
dinned into the people so that it comes nat- 
urally. Or perhaps it was always there and is 
just brought out by their long-odds war. 
Whatever the cause, a priest even could not 
conclude a discussion of the Roman Catholic 
position undor a Communist regime without 
& soliloquy along the same lines. 

One oficiál contrasted what he thought 
was the attitude of American youth with that 
of North Vietnamese youth. 

"We don't underestimate American youth,” 
he said. “If American youth had to fight and 
defond the United States, it would fight well. 
But American youth has been sent over here 
to fight a war that they do not understand 
and is not a just war. So they do not fight 
like our youth, Americans have good weap- 
ons, but they cannot cope with our fighters 
because they do not have the kind of spirit 
that we possess.” 

One Communist observer who has been in 
North Vietnam for two or three years said he 
had noted a steady growth in the intensity of 
nationalist feeling as the war went on. He 
said nationalism had been particularly strong 
since the launching of American air attacks 
on the North. He said that while the attacks 
had confronted the regime with serious eco- 
nomic problems and had made the support 
and supply of the south more difficult, they 
had stimulated mass patriotism among the 
people, who, in his opinion, now felt that 
they were all in the war together. / 

“I think something like this happened in 

in the blitz,” this diplomat said. 
“As a Communist I have been interested to 
see ideological propaganda gradually replaced 
by national patriotic appeals. Maybe you 
remember this in the Soviet Union during 
the critical days of the German attack,” 
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Patriotic fervor in North Vietnam is also 
lashed by one of war’s most frequent hand- 
maidens—atroolty propaganda, The kind of 
atrocities that are ascribed in the most cas- 
ual manner to Americans and their South 
Vietnamese allies are blood-curdling and re- 
yolting. 

They are recited dally to the North Viet- 
namese populace. Whether people take them 
at face value is difficult to say, but history 
suggests that It is easy to believe anything 
terrible concerning an enemy. 

Nevertheless this correspondent did not 
experience the slightest sign of ill will, un- 
friendliness or hatred because of being Amer- 
ican. Other Westerners said they had never 
noted any animosity from Vietnamese. 

North Vietnamese officials attributed the 
lack of ill will toward ordinary Americans to 
the Government's propaganda line that draws 
a distinction between “American aggressors” 
and the mass of the American citizenry, 
which is pictured elther as friendly to Viet- 
nam or as kept in ignorance of the true state 
of affairs. 

However, the North Vietnamese do par- 
ticularize some propaganda targets, Chief 
among these are President Johnson, Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara, Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and Gen. William C. Westmore- 
land, Commander of United States forces in 
South Vietnam. 

All four are caricatured savagely and are 
the object of vituperation and ridicule in the 
press and radio. President Johnson 1s prob- 
ably the most frequent subject of wail carica- 
tures in North Vietnamese towns. They are 


drawn In chalk directly on walls of buildings. 


It should not be supposed that the North 
Vietnamese go about the war scowling and 
grim. On the contrary, teen-agers in the 
army, in transport brigades and construction 
teams seem to be full of jokes, judging from 
their chatter mixed with outbursts of 
laughter: 

Youngsters throng to the movies and con- 
cert halls, There they devour a fare that is 
about 90 per cent patriotic propaganda, such 
as the story of a girl sharpshooter who 
brought down a United States plane or of a 
truck driver who got his cargo through in 
spite of being wounded in an air raid. 

THE FRAT OF FEATS 


The feat of feats is the shooting down of a 
United States plane. Everyone who has a 
rifle participates UH planes come into sight. 
If by chance one is brought down by rifie 
fire—and the North Vietnamese say this 
occurs several times a month—villagers for 
miles around rush to the scene to share in 
the glory. 

The only thing that tops the downing of 
a plane in popular esteem is the capture of 
an airman. Legends of such captures are 
legion and generally involve an unarmed vil- 
lager who spots an airman coming down by 
parachute, grabs a hoe or pitchfork and 
captures the airman, who is armed to the 
teeth with survival weapons. 

Or the story may be a band of villagers 
who see pilots coming down and manage to 
surround the field and head them off before 
they can escape into the jungle. 

Such feats are the subjects of popular bal- 
lads, music-hall skits and songs. The shoot- 
ing down of Untied States planes has become 
& kind of national contest, Papers print the 
official North Vietnamese figure on downed 
planes dally, now 1,600 by Hanoi’s count, 
Commemorative postage stamps have been 
issued to mark important milestones—500, 
1,000, 1,500. 

It is all of these factors taken together 
that fuse into North Vietnam's spirit. Prob- 
ably there are other factors that have been 
overlooked. But one thing appears certain: 
it is a powerful force and there is no doubt 
that this, more than anything else, is what 
keeps North Vietnam in the battle. 
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HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, 
everyone will enjoy reading witty Will 
Muller’s insight into the new politics and 
the new “societies.” The following arti- 
cle is an excerpt from the Detroit News 
of January 6, 1967: 

GOP “Great Socrery” WouLD ALSO BECOME 
“Just” AND “CREATIVE” 
(By Wul Muller) 

A seven-letter word once never recognized 
by the politician replaced an old five-letter 
favorite in weekend Inauguration speeches. 

The word is “society.” In earlier, shag- 
barked America it referred to the select few, 
with table silver and hanging lamps, who 
could afford to hire chapped-handed menials 
to groom horses and empty commodes. 

The word it replaced is “unity.” Any 
vacant-eyed press agent with a hangover in 
times past could whip up an inaugural speech 
after New Year's midnight on the theme of 
binding up old wounds and marching toward 
& common purpose behind a united front. 

This season New York Gov. Nelson A. 
Rockefeller announced he was starting some- 
thing on the East Coast called “the Just 
Society.” As he explained it, it Is a state of 
mind in which everyone lives in intellectual 
brotherhood with radiant heating. 

Fr. Charles E. Coughlin had somewhat the 
same idea in the '30s when he edited a maga- 
zine called Social Justice. At the time the 
Royal Oak radio priest thought of the Rocke- 
fellers as just more international bankers. 

Out on the West Coast, Gov. Ronald 
Reagan moved into the California executive 
office with promises of a Creative Society. 
He quoted some statesmen, now ashes, Who 
said if an office holder carried with him the 
principles of the Prince of Peace and put 
them into effect, he would change everything. 

Reagan said it would be presumptuous of 
him to indicate he was the man to emulate 
the Prince of Peace, but he would be willing 
to try. After all, he has had some success 
playing Western sheriffs. 

Reagan's inaugural left the younger set 
fogged on what was going on, but the older 
generation caught it. Reagan's new Creative 
Society is going to be something in the for- 
mat of Christian Endeavor. 

ROMNEY SHUNS LABEL 


Between East and West, Michigan’s Gov. 
George Romney steered his customary course 
of independence. 

“We refuse to be neatly packed and labeled 
into economic, religious, racial or ethical 
blocs to be used by political brokers,” he said. 

“We will not be deceived by any promises 
of group favoritism and social privilege.” 

He then importuned his listeners to shun 
big government in Washington with all its 
gifts and red wines and rely on the unlimited 
human spirit and imagination. Any lit- 
erate politician recognized that right away— 
transcendentalism. 

It first broke out in New England under 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. A transcendentalist, 
says the dictionary, is one whose mind goes 
beyond matter. 

Society long has frowned on four-letter 
words. It has now outmoded one—‘‘deal.” 
There was President Franklin Roosevelt with 
his New Deal and President Harry S. Truman 
with his Fair Deal and all manner of Republi- 


ee for what they called a “square 
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In a brief transition period, the late 
President John F. Kennedy originated “the 
New Frontier.” It died with his passing for 
Obvious reason. The rhetorical sequel to 
“the New Frontier” is “the Last Frontier” as 
Any reader of historical novels knows. Dem- 
Ccrats wanted no part of that. 


IS IT A CONSENSUS? 


So President Johnson came up with “the 
Great Society.” What does “the Great So- 
ciety" have to do with “the Creative Soci- 
ety" and “the Just Society“? 

That's like asking what relationship there 

between the state medical societies and 
the American Medical Association. The local 
Societies can elect their own officers and 
Make their own speeches—as long as there is 
What used to be called unity but which now 
ls called consensus. 


VFW Commander in Chief Fry Speaks 
Out on Our Veterans Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to point out to my colleagues and the 
Nation an article in the January issue 
Of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States magazine by that great 
Patriotic organization’s commander in 
chief, Leslie M. Fry of Reno, Nev. 

Mr, Speaker, we here in this body have 
been watching the steady erosion by the 
Present administration of the rights of 
& vast group of our citizens and their 

es. I speak of the more than 26 
Million veterans. These men and 
Women, who offered their lives to our 
Nation in its time of need, have through 

ucratic flat of the administration, 
made second-class citizens when, 
by the sole light of their personal sacri- 
fice, they should be constantly honored. 

Commander Fry's article points out in 
Succinct detail the manner in which the 
administration has gone about to liqui- 

veterans programs. This is a 
charge but Fry substantiates his 
Charges. On the GI bill of 1966, he says: 
The GI Education Bill recommended by 
President was a pitifully cut-rate attempt 

to limit the application of benefits to a few 
d of today’s GI's, And the general 

tenor of the Administration's attitude with 
Tespect to veterans was clearly seen in its 
Tecommendation that responsibility for ad- 
Ministration of veterans’ education be placed 
in the ment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, This effort was consistent with 
the Administration's intent to depress vet- 
erans’ programs below the level of the gen- 
social welfare progrgams of the Great 


Society as a preliminary to eliminating them. 


The Fry article has been acclaimed by 
leaders in and out of the veterans world. 
One of the leading spokesmen for all 
veterans, is Roy Chittenden, editor of 

and Stripes-the National Tribune. 
editorial in the January 5, 1967, issue 
acelaims the Fry article and points out! 

We have only admiration for his forth- 
Tight declarations. He is championing a 
Just and righteous cause. 

Mr. Speaker, so that my colleagues 
and the Nation might have a chance to 
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read this editorial, I include it in the 
RECORD: 
[From the VFW magazine] 
PRASE Our VETERANS PROGRAMS? 
(By Leslie M. Fry, VFW commander In chief) 

Winston Churchill once said that he had 
not taken office to preside over the liquida- 
tion of the British Empire. Churchill stated 
a position normally taken by a leader charged 
with responsibility for the success of a 
mission. 

There are examples, however, of the op- 
posite view and it is possible to point to an 
example of a National leadership and an 
Administration that has made a beginning 
toward liquidation of a major federal re- 
sponsibility that touches the lives of over 
a third of our citizens: namely, the Vet- 
erans Administration and its programs. 

The recent adjournment of the 88th Con- 
gress did more than put a stop to the de- 
liberations of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives for the year 1966. The ad- 
journment brought a temporary halt to the 
Johnson Administration's two-year drive to 
tear down the structure of veterans pro- 
grams and set the stage for the gradual 
elimination of all veterans benefits and pro- 


grams. 

This is a serious charge but let us look 
at the general orders the Great Society has 
laid down concerning veterans programs, 
Taking the results of what the Johnson Ad- 
ministration has done over the past two 
years, or attempted to do, it is possible 
now to go back and reconstruct a 1965 White 
House directive that could have read as 
follows: 

1. Close down veterans hospitals and VA 
regional offices. 

2. Launch a major attack on veterans em- 
ployment preference in certain federal 
agencies. 

3. If you have to give the Viet Nam vet- 
erans a GI bill, keep it strictly “cut-rate.” 

4. Begin dismemberment of the Veterans 
Administration by placing administration 
of any GI bill in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. ; 

5. Oppose any improvement in veterans, 

widows and orphans pensions. 
8. Close the National cemeteries. (Note: 
1966 amendment to this instruction—keep 
them closed no matter how many men dle 
in Viet Nam.) 

This indictment of the Johnson Admin- 
istration has been drawn on the basis of its 
actions over the past two years. There are, 
unfortunately, no compensating actions or 
declarations that would soften in any way 
the harsh outlines of this reconstructed di- 
rective to liquidate veterans programs. In 
fact, since passage of the 1566 GI bill, the 
Congress and veterans would have been sub- 
jected to chronic complaints from the White 
House over its cost. 

There have been saving factors but they 
have not come from the Administration. 
They were the result of actions by Congress. 
Congressional pressure made it impossible 
for the Johnson Administration to proceed 
with its VA hospital closing program. 

The Senate refused to approve the Hays 
bill, which, at the request of the President, 
would have eliminated all veteran preference 
from United States agencies having interna- 
tional responsibilities. How bad was this bill 
which the President and his Secretary of 
State fought to have passed? A noted Wash- 
ington reporter called it “a stench in the 
nostrils of the Nation.” 

The GI education bill recommended by the 
President was a pitifully cut-rate attempt to 
limit the application of benefits to a few 
thousand of today's GIs. And the general 
tenor of the Administration’s attitude with 
respect to veterans was clearly seen in its 
recommendation that responsibility for ad- 
ministration of veterans’ education be placed 
in the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. This effort was consistent with the 
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Administration's intent to depress veterans’ 
programs below the level of the general social 
welfare programs of the Great Society as a 
preliminary to eliminating them. 

And what about veterans, widows and 
orphans pensions? Some 56,000 widows of 
Spanish-American War veterans, whose 
average age is 84, receive the princely sum of 
$65 a month. The Johnson Administration 
Killed a House-passed pension bill that would 
have ralsed this pension to $70 per month. 

Did the Administration see any merit in 
the pension program? A total of 18 bills 
were introduced in the House to provide 
increases in veterans pensions. Most of these 
dealt with needed technical improvements 
in the program and increases in payments 
necessary to keep pace with the increasing 
cost of living. 

Was there any merit in any of these bills? 
Not to the Johnson Administration. The 
Administration’s spokesman went before the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, reviewed 
all 188 bills, and opposed every last one of 
them. When the House Veterans! Affairs 
Committee saw fit to approve a minimum 
improvement in the 
bill was passed in the House over the oppo- 
sition of President Johnson, 

But this minimum bill was never taken 
to a vote in the Senate, principally because 
Senator Russell B. Long, of Louisiana, 
rather than pressing for action as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, wore his 
“Majority Whip Cap” in the final days of 
the 89th Congress and the lack of a veterans 
leader in the Senate prevented the bill from 
coming to a. vote. 

Although the Bureau of the Budget had 
sought for years to effect the closing of our 
National cemeteries, President John F. Ken- 
nedy was the first to make this a Presidential 
policy. This 1961 policy decision was reaf- 
firmed by President Johnson. Several 
months ago he had a review made of the 
policy of closing our National’ cemeteries 
and, despite the fact that men killed in 
action in Viet Nam are being denied burial 
in our National cemeteries, the President has 
not seen fit to make a change in policy, In 
fact, the Administration fought attempts 
Initiated by the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
in the second session of the 89th Congress 
to appropriate $250,000 to reopen Beverly 
National Cemetery in New Jersey and Fort 
Rosecrans National Cemetery in California, 

The actions of the Administration speak 
for themselves, 

In light of the Administration's dedica- 
tion to the suppression of veterans programs 
and benefits, the coming session of the 90th 
Congress takes on significant meaning. It 
is to take a long view. The coming 
battle of veterans versus the Administration 
will encompass a two-year period that has 
already begun and will extend thru two 
oppressions sessions and up to election day 
1 

But the significant clashes will come in 
the first session of the 90th Congress. As 
the election of 1968 draws nearer, the John- 
son Administration may be expected to be- 
pome more pliable—if the pressure is kept 
on it, 

Three matters loom large at this point. 
They involve the proposed Senate Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, the reopening of the 
National cemetery program, and passage of 
equitable compensation and pension im- 
provements, These are way stations on the 
road that veterans must take to blunt the 
Administration’s efforts to reduce the scope 
of veterans’ ms as the first step in 
their gradual elimination. It must be borne 
in mind in this struggle that we cannot ex- 
pect to have the advantage of facing an 
Administration effort in which all the cards 
are placed on the table. 

The intent to eliminate veterans’ pro- 
grams will never be acknowledged. What 
will be sought, however, will be development 
of a climate which will eventually lead to 
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general belief that the veteran can be better 
taken care of thru participation in social 
programs designed to benefit all of our- citi- 
zens, 


The question in 1967 is what can be done 
to halt this process of erosion of veterans 
benefits and reverse it? First, each veteran 
must decide whether this whole process or 
any part of it is of any moment to him or to 
his buddies. 

There is much that can be done if these 
issues are of concern to you. If they are, or 
if even a single one of these issues is im- 
portant to you, the eventual reversal of this 
Administration's policy becomes simply a 
matter of communication. 

Communicate first with the President, who 
sets the policy. Communicate secondly with 
the Administrator of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, but remember he's only carrying 
out orders from the Budget Bureau planners 
and the President. 

But your most effective communication 
will be with your Senators and Congressmen. 
When they speak in sufficient numbers they 
can make even the President listen. 

In the coming months I will outline spe- 
cific individual issues, as they come up for 
decision in the Congress. 

The immediate task, however, is to fire a 
broadside that will put the Administration 
on notice that a reversal of its policies is in 
order. 


VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION ENDANGERED 


Is there a plan on foot by the Johnson 
Administration to entirely dismember the 
Veterans Administration and relegate the 
veteran to welfare status? 

Leslie M. Fry, commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, answers this ques- 
tion with a resounding “Yes.” In an arti- 
cle published in the VFW magazine, Fry 
states without equivocation that the entire 
structure of veterans benefits chalked up 
over a period of nearly 200 years is now 
threatened by extinction. à 

To justify his claim, Fry points to the fact 
that National cemeteries are rapidly being 
closed and no provision is being made for 
burial of war veterans. He also cites the 

tion of the present administration to 
the pension bill passed by the House of Rep- 
resentatives in the 89th Congress sgainst the 
President's wishes but bypassed by the Sen- 
ate in accord with his instructions, Fry says. 

The National commander in chief of the 
VFW is also critical of the provisions of the 
so-called GI bill patterned to some degree 
after the legislation approved for veterans 
of World War II and Korea. Fry labeled it 
a cut-rate GI measure. 

The Veterans of Foreign Wars leader fur- 
ther asserted that the Veterans Administra- 

tion itself is in danger of being taken over 
by some other Federal agency, thereby elim- 
inating the sole Goverment agency whose 
purpose is to care for the veteran and his 
dependents. 

There is much to justify the claims made 
by Pry. Certainly little has been accom- 
plished in the past two and a half years for 
those veterans who have been adversely af- 
fected by the increased cost of living and the 
threat of inflation. 

World War I veterans drawing pensions un- 
der old part III of the pension law have 
not received an increase in benefits since 1954 
while living costs have spiraled increasingly 
higher. 

Representative Olin E. Teague, of Texas, 
chairman of the House Veterans Affairs Com- 
mittee has declared that it is the intention 
of his Committee to again bring before the 
House of Representatives a bill similar to that 
passed by that body in the 89th Congress. 
Whether it can be approved in the Senate is 
highly problematical. It failed there once 
before and if the Administration maintains 
its opposition to the bill, it could well fail 
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Veterans feel that Fry is on solid ground in 
pointing out the deficiencies of the Johnson 
Administration insofar as favorable legisla- 
tion for veterans and their dependents are 
concerned. 

We have only admiration for his forthright 
declarations. He is championing a just and 
righteous cause. 


Right of Privacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of invasion of privacy has become a 
controversial matter, especially with the 
use of new “bugging” devices which pre- 
sent a substantial new threat to individ- 
ual privacy. 

I am pleased that the President, in his 
state of the Union message, expressed 
concern about the use of wiretapping, 
electronic “bugging” and “snooping,” and 
shall await with interest his proposals to 
deal with the issue. 

In the interest of congressional study 
of this problem, I call the attention of 
the House to the following editorial in 
ea Los Angeles Times of December 13, 


RIGHT OF PRIVACY YN PERIL 


The extraordinary public quarrel over re- 
sponsibility for FBI bugging practices again 
points up the lack of restraints upon official 
inyasion of privacy. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover contends 
that Sen. Robert Kennedy (D-N.Y.) knew 
of electronig eavesdropping by the bureau 
while the senator was U.S. attorney general. 
Kennedy replies with equal vigor that he 
was not aware of such activities and did not 
sanction them. 

Who ts right in the Kennedy-Hoover dis- 
pute is far less important, however, than 
what must be done to clarify the confusion 
surrounding the use of devices that permit 
law enforcement officials—or anyone else 
to monitor virtually any private conversa- 
tion. 

Basic federal legislation was enacted in 
1934 when Congress made wiretapping illegal 
in the Federal Communications Act. The 
Justice Department circumvented the law, 
however, by insisting that federal wiretap- 
ping is permissible so long as the informa- 
tion gained is not used as evidence, Al- 
though California forbids wiretapping, some 
other states permit its use under various 
forms of restraint. 

The problem of protecting the right of 
privacy was greatly magnified with develop- 
ment of electronic eavesdropping devices 
that require no tapping of telephone lines. 
Only certain Federal Communications Com- 
mission rules govern the use of stich devices 
in the absence of any statutory regulation by 
Congress. 

Specific authorization for the employment 
of wiretapping in cases affecting the national 
security was first given by President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and reaffirmed by succeeding 
Presidents. 

In June, 1965, President Johnson re- 
portedly continued such authorization but 
banned all other forms of eavesdropping by 
federal officials. Unfortunately, the con- 
tents of his confidential order have never 
been made public. 


In the confusion of circumvented laws and 
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confidential memos, abuses of the right of 
privacy by official agencies are almost in- 
evitable, Abuses by individuals acting out- 
side of the law have become commonplace. 

This dangerous situation obviously cannot 
be allowed to continue. 

Congress should act without delay to de- 
fine what is meant by “national security” 
when used as a justification for official 
eavesdropping. 

As a start, President Johnson should di- 
vulge the detalls of his June, 1965 order. 
For unless the terms of such permission 
are clearly and openly stated, the public 
will never know to what extent their rights 
have been abridged. 

After Congress determines the circum- 
stances when the national safety should take 
precedence over the rights of the individual. 
then, and only then, should such conditions 
be enacted into law. 

The Times believes that so essential and 
basic a right should be pre-empted only in 
those cases where the security of the nation 
is endangered. 

To surrender that right in lesser cases 
would be to invite an intolerable prolifera- 
tion of official eavesdropping. 


The Amtorg Trading Corp.—Soviet Spy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, today’s 
New York Times, the January 16, 1967, 
issue, carries a two-page Soviet adver- 
tisement soliciting interest of American 
businessmen in trade opportunities in 
the Soviet Union. 

Interested firms are invited to get in 
touch with the Amtorg Trading Corp. in 
New York. The Amtorg Trading Corp. 
acts as agent for most of the foreign 
trading organizations of the U.S.S.R. in 
transacting and carrying out operations 
in connection with the import of goods 
from the U.S.S.R. into the United States, 
and with the export of goods from the 
United States to the U.S.S.R. 

When Mr. Hoover appeared before the 
House, State, Justice, Commerce, and Ju- 
diciary Appropriation subcommittees 
last session on February 10, 1966, I asked 
Mr. Hoover about Soviet trading orga- 
nizations and about the need for Ameri- 
can businessmen to be alerted to the 
great care that must be exercised in 
dealing with Soviet organizations such 
re . 55 because of their espionage ac- 

es. 


I am sure that the membership of the 
House and the public will be interested in 
our colloquy on this matter and under 
leave to extend my remarks submit it 
for inclusion in the RECORD: 

Mr. Lipscoms. Mr. Director, there seems 
to be an increase tn the contact that Amer- 
ican businessmen are having with Soviet 
trade missions. You, upon other occasions, 
have warned and alerted American business 
that they should be careful in dealing with 
trading organizations such as Amtorg and 
other Communist trade organizations. 

Are these trade organizations working 
now, do they still conduct and fit into the 
espionage picture? 
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Mr. Hoover. Amtorg fits Into it 100 per- 
Cent, It is the main trade organization of 
the Soviet Government in this country. 

Mr. Lrescoms. American business, in their 
interest to expand trade with the Commu- 
Rist countries, should still be very careful? 

Mr. Hoover. I think they should be par- 
teulariy alert and keep their guard up. 

I wrote an article for the Harvard Busi- 
Ness Review some time ago on that very sub- 
Ject, on the businessman and the spy. It 
Soncerned efforts to obtain information 
through businessmen and their concerns, 

t would be of value to the Sovlet bloc in 
has activities in opposition to this coun- 


Mr. Lirscoms. I think it Is important they 
Keep alert. 

Mr. Hoover. I think it is highly import- 
ant they keep alert, that they know what 
* going on. 


Mr. Lirscoms. This is like so many other 
things. They fail to realize that the So- 
Nets are still out to “bury us” and that 
48 economically and militarily, 

Mr. Hoover. Some forget that and think 
We can live in peaceful coexistence, which 
I think is a complete fallacy. 

. Lipscoms, Again, Mr. Director, my 
thanks to you and to your associates for the 
dedicated job you are doing. 

Mr. Hoover. Thank you, Mr. Lipscomb. 


In the article referred to by FBI Di- 
Tector Hoover in his testimony, entitled 
“The U.S. Businessman Faces the Soviet 
Spy,” Mr. Hoover discusses efforts and 

of the Soviets in their attempts 
to obtain information from businessmen 
and their firms that would be of value to 
the Communists. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a section of the article which 
Contains Mr. Hoover’s comments and rec- 
ommendations on how to meet the 


threat: 


The American businessman, previously 
Scorned as a warmongering capitalist exploit- 
®t, is now being assiduously courted by the 
Communists. 

What is the answer? What are the Impli- 
Cations for corporate action? 

First of all, the threat must be met within 

democratic tradition. True, Sorlet-bloc 
mnel, in making personal contacts, in 
government documents, in visit- 
ne Conventions, are exploiting our freedoms 
a free society. They take advantage of 
dur system of government to advance their 
interests. 
inv’? this should not scare us into rash and 
temperate action. Any response to the 
Communist threat based on hysteria or 
zurmlam will do more harm than good. 
ust as no successful business is run on 
emotion. so too the campaign against this 
Conspiracy must be a sustained, intelligent 
kart. This Communist attack can be de- 
tite nose compromising our free insti- 
tube businessman can do much in a posi- 
Way to help in the fight not only against 
“re t-bloc espionage but also in the na- 
Rist 8 over-all struggle against the Commu- 
A enemy. Being a highly respected, in- 
We tal. and farsighted individual, he has 
imagination, ingenuity, and aggressive 
Winking which will help us find successful 
hesp Of combating the threat. He has a 
Perta. responsibility—one which cannot be 
ormed by any other segment of our so- 
ety. This entire problem should not be of 
conlliary or minor concern but of deep and 
otne ung interest—for him and for all 
T members of his organization. 
KEY STEPS AND POLICIES ` 


ug hat steps should management take? Let 
1 amine the most important ones. 

Indi Immediate Plant or Industrial Security. 

Ustrial security programs, of course, vary 
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from company to company, depending on 
size, materials manufactured, and whether 
government contracts are being handled. 
This is as it should be. However, experience 
teaches us something about what to em- 
phasize. 

Where applicable, the industrial executive 
should give priority attention to perfecting 
immediate plant security, involving such 
items as the control of documents (classified 
and nonclassified), the identification of 
visitors, access to restricted areas. Many 
plants already have effective security pro- 
grams. However, experience teaches that 
they must be constantly evaluated, analyzed, 
and reviewed. 

Actually, plant security is our last line of 
defense. Business executives probably do not 
realize how carefully the Russians scrutinize 
their industrial security setup, looking for 
loopholes and weaknesses. If one can be 
found, it will be exploited; if not, they will 
move to another company, By constantly 
evaluating its security program, the com- 
pany can often find places where it can be 
strengthened. 

If the business manager wants the very 
best security in his plant, he must make 
certain that he employs competent and ex- 
perlenced people for the job. And he must 
see to it that they have adequate facilities, 
that their recommendations are carefully 
considered by their superiors, and that ade- 
quate funds are available to meet their needs. 
A dollar spent in protection is a dollar well 


spent. 

2. Long-Range Educational Programs. In- 
dustrial executives can do much to effective- 
ly educate their employees to the problems 
inyolved in Soviet espionage and commu- 
nism, Many companies have provided lend- 
ing libraries, published articles in their com- 
pany magazines, secured qualified guest lec- 
turers, and shown movies and training films. 
Special training sessions, especially for 
supervisory personnel, can be most pro- 
ductive, 

The question of security should not be 
something which is taken for granted or left 
exclusively to the security officers. In to- 
day’s business world, the responsibility be- 
longs to each employee. The Russians may 
contact an executive officer of a company, a 
salesman, an engineer employed in the plant, 
or an exhibitor at a technical convention, 
They are not restricted by inhibitions! To 
illustrate: 

In one instance, a Russian official had the 
audacity to go to a company's front office 
and ask for an employee to be called off the 
job. The diplomat, not identifying himself, 
was a complete stranger to the engineer. 
During a luncheon conversation, the Russian 
attempted to secure the engineer's coopera- 
tion as a “consultant.” When the American 
determined that the stranger was actually a 
Soviet national, he immediately broke off 
the conversation and reported the incident 
to the proper authority. The vigilance of 
that engineer is commendable. His informa- 
tion was of great value to the FBI. 

Every employee should know his respon- 
sibility in the field of security and to whom 
to report factual information he possesses. 

3. Reporting of Pertinent Security Infor- 
mation. The FBI is the governmental 
agency charged with investigating espionage, 
sabotage, and subversive activities. The FBI 
is not interested in legitimate business deal- 
ings of Soviet-bloc officials with American 
business firms, If, however, there is an in- 
dication that the Soviets are abusing the 
right, in ways indicated in our John Smith 
story, the FBI should be immediately advised. 

Many times a businessman may think that 
a piece of information in his on is 
insignificant or nonpertinent. Resolve that 
doubt by reporting it to the FBI. Many 
times a small scrap of data, when coordi- 
nated with information we already possess, 
may help us solve a case. In one instance, a 
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photographer called the FBI headquarters in 
Washington and reported that a client was 
very much interested in securing an aerial 
map to be taken at extremely high altitude. 
We quickly identified this individual who, 
by a ruse, was trying illegally to secure a map 
of military value. Based on this report, the 
Russian diplomat was declared persona non 
grata by the Department of State. 

The manager should not attempt to con- 
duct his own investigation. This Is a job for 
the FBI, which has experienced, specially 
trained agents, If a private citizen tries to 
conduct his own investigation, he may un- 
knowingly jeopardize other counterintelli- 
gence operations of the FBT. 4 

Never should an individual think it is too 
late to contact the FBI to supply injorma- 
tion! A person may have been contacted by 
the Russians, even given them sensitive 
data—but should never mean he is ir- 
revocably lost.“ His patriotic duty is to 
come to the FBI promptly. This is the best 
way to overcome previous mistakes and to 
serve not only his own personal interests but 
also the welfare of his country. 

4. Public Service and Community Pro- 
grams. In our society the progressive busi- 
nessman can no longer think only of his 
own business, his own product, his own op- 
erating techniques. He has an obligation not 
only to his immediate community but to the 
entire country. Through public service and 
community programs, advertising, and gen- 
eral public relations, companies can do much 
to encourage Americans to be better citizens, 
to take a deeper interest in the affairs of 
their community and nation. We need to- 
day a deeper awareness of what American 
freedom means, of the positive role the 
American competitive business system is 
playing, and of the importance of the Indi- 
vidual in a free society. 

Americans are often too apathetic in un- 
derstanding their duties and responsibilities. 
Businessmen can perform a valuable service 
by reawakening in our citizens those historic 
values which have made our country great— 
personal initiative, service to others, a will- 
ingness to do one’s share. 

Our approach toward communism must 
not be negative or defeatist. We are against 
communism, but that is not enough. We 
must stand for something—the moral and 
Spiritual forces which make for decency, 
honesty, and understanding. These ideals 
are what give strength to America, 

This means that businessmen must be will- 
Ing to do their share in supporting programs 
to eliminate problems such as unemploy- 
ment, corruption in public life, juvenile de- 

organized crime, and 
discrimination. These are weaknesses which 
the Communists seek to exploit. By making 
a more healthy nation—economically, so- 
cially, and spiritually—we will illustrate to 
the entire world that free man can out- 
produce, outlive, and outthink Communist 
man, 


Oshkosh and Chilton Cited for Efforts in 
Traffic Safety / 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, each year traffic accidents take 
a tragic toll in human lives. In the State 
of Wisconsin alone, in fact, some 1,000 
lives are lost annually in traffic accidents 
and the economic loss is almost $200 
million yearly. 
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One of the chief causes of such acci- 
dents is faulty mechanisms. Many au- 
tomobiles are being driven that need re- 
pairs and do not belong on our highways. 

Two cities in the Sixth District of Wis- 
consin were cited last week for their pro- 
grams to combat highway accidents by 
conducting voluntary vehicle inspec- 
tions. 

I would, at this time, like to join the 
citizens of the Sixth District, Mr. Speak- 
er, in expressing our thanks and our con- 
gratulations to Oshkosh and Chilton, 
Wis., for their fine efforts toward mak- 
ing our highways safer. 


A. J. Dutch“ Bergman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it was my honor and pleasure to attend 
the 32d annual awards dinner of the 
Touchdown Club of Washington, D.C., 
Saturday evening and view my good 
friend “Dutch” Bergman receive a spe- 
cial award from the club which he 
founded. 

“Dutch” truly is a special kind of per- 
son, a wonderful human being who 
spends virtually all of his time in doing 
things for other people. I am proud to 
be able to say that he is my friend. The 
program for the 32d annual awards ban- 
quet contained a brief sketch of “Dutch” 
which I include in my remarks: 

Meer Durch“ BERGMAN 

Almost 32 years ago, Arthur J. “Dutch” 
Bergman, then coach of the Catholic Univer- 
sity football team, was invited to be the prin- 
cipal speaker at the New York Touchdown 
Club. 

Dutch was intrigued with the camaraderie 
and the close association between men in the 
football world and the fans. “Why not this 
for Washington?”, he thought. Upon his 
return, the energetic Bergman set the wheels 
in motion, wrote the charter and the bylaws 
and launched the Touchdown Club of Wash- 
ington. 

Appropriately, Dutch was the Club's first 
President. Since the modest beginnings of 
the Club, it has far outstripped the parent 
Touchdown Clubs throughout the nation. 
Today, our Club is known from coast to coast 
for ite unparalleled sports banquet each Jan- 
uary and, in particular, for its promotion of 
the American game of football and its dedi- 
cation to the welfare of the youth of the 
city. 

Dutch Bergman was a great athlete at 
Notre Dame. He was one of three famous 
brothers who attended Notre Dame, a family 
that won more athletic honors than any other 
family in Notre Dame's history. 

Dutch participated in football, baseball 
and track. In football he was named on 
many All-American teams. In the field of 
track he was known at Notre Dame as the 
“Flying Dutchman.” He tied the world's 
record in the 40, 50, and 60-yard dashes. 

World War I interrupted his career, both 
as a student and athlete at Notre Dame, 
when Bergman became a pilot in the Amer- 
ican Expeditionary Force. After service in 
France, Captain Bergman returned to Notre 
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Dame in 1919, and played the other halfback 
with the immortal and fabulous George Gipp, 
who was also Bergman's roommate. 

Dutch had a most interesting and suc- 
cessful career as a coach at New Mexico State 
College, the University of Dayton, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Catholic University and 
coached the Washington Redskins to win the 
Eastern Division title in 1943. He has been 
elected to the Touchdown Club Hall of Fame 
and the Helms Foundation Football Hall of 
Fame. 

At present Dutch Is Manager of the D.C. 
Armory Board, which operates D.C. Stadium 
and the National Guard Armory. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Sums Up—VI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in his sixth 
article in the series summing up his 
observations in North Vietnam, Harri- 
son E. Salisbury reports today on the 
differences between North Vietnam and 
the National Liberation Front. This 
article is most important as it discusses 
a little known facet of the Vietnam situ- 
ation. The article, published in the New 
York Times on January 16, 1967, fol- 
lows: 

From the New York Times, Jan. 16, 1967] 
Hanor DENIES Arm Is To ANNEX SouTH— 
ProcraM or NORTH Is FOUND TO DIFFER 

FROM VIETCONG'S 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hona Kone, January 11—About 10 days 
ago Le Duan, First Secretary of the North 
Vietnamese Workers’ (Communist) party, 
made a speech to army cadets, outlining the 
basis of party policy. 

The party, he said, stands for “socialism 
in the North, democracy in the South.” 

His declaration was the talk of Hanol, 
not because he had enunciated a new line, 
but because he had found it essential to 
restate the policy at this particular moment. 

The secretary's name is not well 
known outside North Vietnam. But there, it 
is regarded as quite possibly even more im- 
portant in party circles than that of Premier 
Pham Van Dong. 

There are some who believe that if Presi- 
dent Ho Chi Minh were to die, he would be 
succeeded either by Mr. Le Duan or another 
figure equally little known in the West, 
Truong Chinh, a Politburo member, who 
heads the Party Control Commission. 

ALLIES HAVE DIFFERENT PROGRAMS 


The fact that North Vietnam and its 
southern ally, the National Liberation Front, 
possess basically different foreign policies 
seems to have gone almost unreported in the 
Western press, It came as a surprise to hear 
their representatives talk in casual terms of 
these differences, which are of long standing, 
and in a way that made it apparent that nei- 
ther side expected an early change. 

The existence of different programs raises 
a question that has hardly been studied in 
the United States. It is whether the dif- 
ferences are so large that even in the event 
of a victory for the North Vietnamese and 
for the Liberation Front, which is the formal 
name for the organization that most Ameri- 
cans call the Vietcong, a coalition and unifi- 
cation of North and South would not auto- 
matically occur. 
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PROPAGANDA PERVASIVE 


Both the Northern regime and the Libers“ 
tion Front are committed to reunification 
and the creation of a single Vietnamese state 
Northern propaganda for reunification is per- 
vasive. The old Metropole Hotel in Hanoi has 
been renamed Thong Nhat (Reunification) 
Hotel. A new park built by young people 
around the lake adjacent to the Poly 
University is called Reunification Park. 

No speech by a North Vietnamese politica? 
is complete without a demand for reunifica- 
tion. No official, even when presen 
statistics on health or education, would think 
of concluding his presentation without put 
ting on record North Vietnam's insistence 
upon reunification. 

Yet, when the question of when and how 
is posed, the answers begin to become vaguer 
and vaguer. Premier Dong, in with 
this correspondent, emphasized the insistenc? 
of North Vietnam on reunification, But as 
to when this might be accomplished, that he 
said, was for North and South to work out 
“as between brothers.” 


ANNEXATION AIM DISAVOWED 


In discussing the same question, thé 
spokesman of the Liberation Front in Hanoi. 
Nguyen Van Tien, said reunification was ® 
matter that would require substantial time 
and a careful working out of details. 

Premier Dong rebuked those who, he sald, 
mistakenly credited the North with a desire 
to annex the South. The North has no in, 
tention of doing such a “stupid, criminal 
thing, he asserted. 

Most Americans have assumed that the 
Liberation Front is a puppet of the North, 
that was created by the North, that it 18 
the creature of the North and that it is di- 
rected by the North. 

This was not the impression given bY 
representatives of the Liberation Front or 
the North. 

But, it may be asked, aren't the North and 
the Front just putting on an act? won't 
they drop the mask and eliminate all their 
supposed differences if they win the war? 

There is no way of telling, but if the pub” 
lished of the two groups are 
genuine reflections of attitudes, there seem 
to be sufficiently wide differences to make 
rapid unification difficult. 


REGIONAL PERSONALITIES 


Specialists in Vietnam have also noted 
marked differences of temperament and per, 
sonality between natives of the South and of 
the North. These regional differences have 
been evident in the governments of Han 
and Saigon, both of which include natives of 
the two parts of Vietnam. Saigon residents 
seem to a certain sophistication an 
big city gloss not found in the average North” 
erner. The Southerner seems to be more 5 
man of the world. The Northener is simple? 
more direct, blunt and forceful. 

These differences could be put aside for the 
sake of the common cause of Commu 
But in other countries it has been demon- 
strated that Communism does not nec 
eliminate regional conflicts. This has been 
noted in the Soviet Union and in some of the 
Eastern European countries. 

The front has now been in existence as 4 
separate quasi-governmental organization fo 
six years. In that period of time its leaders 
have acquired vested interests. 

In the last few years they have established 
quasi-diplomatic missions in each of 
Communist countries and in some other Afri 
can and Asian countries. However, no for 
eign governments are represented at Libera 
tion Front headquarters in South Vietnam. 
Only North Vietnam maintains a permanent 
representative in the South, 

Who conducts the war in the South? The 
Front insists that it does, that all military 
operations are under its command and un 
its direction. Its representative in Hanoi w¥ 
asked whether this meant that any forces 
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Sent south by Hanoi were put under Front 
Command. He insisted that this was true. 


TROOP JURISDICTION AN ISSUE 


Diplomats in Hanoi are dubious about this. 
doubt that regular North Vietnamese 
&rmy units sent to the South are taken out of 
the North Vietnamese command. There have 
n rumors of disagreements between North 
and South regarding the employment of 
and the tactics to be followed in com- 
batting the Americans. 
The basic difference, the diplomats sald, 
in a desire by Hanoi to engage the Ameri~ 
dans in large-scale battles whereas the Front, 
With years of experience and confidence in 
hit-and-run tactics, is reluctant to commit 
units. 

Some Hanoi diplomats also contended that 
While the North Vietnamese were splendid 
Combat troops, they had not proved as capa- 
ble as the Front in carrying out guerrilla 
_ Operations since their basic training had been 
for normal military service rather than spe- 
cial combat. 

Neither Northern nor Southern represent- 
tives said in so many words that the North 
Was sending regular combat troops to the 
South. But no one said that this was not 

case. In two weeks in Hanoi, this cor- 
Tespondent never heard a denial of the pres- 
ence of Northern forces in the South. 


INDEPENDENCE IS AVOWED 


On the contrary, the idea that the North 
Was rendering aid to its Southern allies was 

repeatedly. 

The Front insisted that one reason for its 

in the South was the independence 
Of its leadership. It stressed its independ- 
in contrast to what it called the depend- 
of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky and his Sai- 

Bon Government upon American backing. 
Bee one point both the Front and the 

‘Orth were agreed. This was that the Front 
Was the only legitimate representative of the 

le of the South and that no settlement 
5 the war could be expected without direct 

Rited States dealing with the Front. ~ 

Anyone who has an to discuss in 
Connection with South Vietnam“ said Mr. 
pien, “must discuss it with the Front, The 

Orth cannot speak for the South.” 

Premier Dong said the same thing and 

how the United States expected to 
Settle the war unless it was willing to nego- 
tiate with the Front. 

“The National Liberation Front must be 
Tepresented at the conference table,” Mr. 
Dien said. “Later on, the Front and the 

Orth will have to have discussions of reuni- 
fication on the basis of equality.” 

DIFFERENCES ILLUSTRATED 
Neither North nor South suggested any 
for reconciling the divergent economic 
Political platforms on which they stand. 
North stands for a system of Commu- 
organization of the economy in which 
industry and commerce are run and directed 
by the state and agriculture is organized 
on a collective basis. 

The South stands for a mixed economy in 
Which there would be both socialized, or 
State-run, elements and private and coop- 
rative elements, something on the order 
or the systems of Cambodia and Burma. 

The political policy differences are equally 
Marked, The North bases itself on member- 
Ship in the so-called camp of socialism, the 

unist world bloc, 

The South proposes a policy of nonalign- 
Ment, without adherence to any bloc, either 

unist or non-Communist. It seems 
to envisage itself as a possible member of a 
Reutralist bloc of states that would in- 
clude Cambodia, Laos, Burma and Indonesia. 

How these two policies could be reconciled 
in a reunified Vietnam is dificult to imagine. 
Either one or the other presumably would 
have to be given up or the two segments of 
Vietnam could not be rejoined. 
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The basis of North and South is also 
different. The North has a tightly integrated 
Communist party. True, there are a few so- 
called nonparty men in government posts, 
but the leadership of the Communist party 
is supreme. 

The Front represents a coalition of Com- 
munist and non-Communist parties and 
groupings in which the Communists are a 
minority. It is believed, however, that be- 
cause of superior ability, cohesiveness and 
leadership the Communists dominate the 
Front. They say, however, that they do not 
intend to pre-empt political leadership of 
the South and that the Front will go on after 
the war with a diversity of membership. 

REDS MAY SEIZE POWER 


This, too, would seem to make a coalition 
difficult unless the Southern Communists 
simply seized power for themselves as has 
happened in past coalition governments, par- 
ticularly in Eastern Europe immediately af- 
ter World War II. 

In population the South has 14 million 
people, the North 19 million... Both areas 
are mixed, however, since possibly one mil- 
lion Northerners took refuge in the South 
after the Communists came to power in 
Hanoi. Many thousands from the South 
went North at that time. 

The North and South have been separated 
politically for 12 years now. Contact be- 
tween the two areas is physically cut not 
only by the war but by restrictions estab- 
lished by both sides. Persons from one region 
are not tted to visit the other. No 
direct mail service is provided between South 
to North. 

The only way families can communicate is 
through third countries. The only way mem- 
bers of separated families can be reunited is 
by being smuggled across the frontier or 
arranging a meeting outside either North 
or South—a difficult matter in wartime. 

In these circumstances the first step pro- 
posed by both the Front and the North is the 
restoration of trade, visits, travel, mall and 
similar facilities between North and South. 

No steps beyond that have been publicly 
proposed by either side. If a well thought- 
out or coordinated plan for reunification 
existed, it would undoubtedly be publicized. 
Both the North and the Front insist no such 
plan has been drafted. 

TERRITORIAL CLAIMS 


The Front's picture of its political power 
and dominance in the South differs from 
what most Americans believe, 

The Front has prepared maps that pur- 
port to show that four-fifths of the total area 
of the South is now in its control and that 
more than 10 million of the region's 14 mil- 
lon people live in “liberated” areas. It con- 
tends that even in Saigon large city areas are 
for practical purposes under secret Front 
control. 

It insists that underground Front organi- 
zations exist in all communities of the South 
and that when Front forces “liberate” a 
region the underground groups simply come 
to the surface and begin to carry out pub- 
licly functions that previously were accom- 
plished secretly. 

Even if only part of the contentions of 
the North Vietnamese and the Front are 
founded in fact, it would seem evident that 
the question of what would happen in Viet- 
nam when peace comes is far more complex 
than is generally realized. 

It is difficult to imagine a powerful, self- 
centered group like the North Vietnamese 
Communist party sharing power in any coa- 
lition rule, even if the other group is Com- 
munist or Communist-dominated. The pos- 
sibility of open divergencies between the 
Front and Hanoi is a subject of speculation 
among Handi diplomats and is discussed 
seriously by Eastern European Communists, 
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Message Concerning the Death of 
Representative John E. Fogarty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, at the 
request of Mrs. Sylvia N. Rachlin, execu- 
tive vice president of the Myopia Re- 
search Foundation of 415 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y., I include herewith 
the following message from the board of 
trustees of that foundation, to be added 
to the multitude of statements and mes- 
sages expressing universal grief at the 
death of our distinguished colleague from 
Rhode Island, Representative John E. 
Fogarty: 

The Board of Trustees of the Myopia Re- 
search Foundation is deeply grieved over the 
untimely passing of Congressman John E. 
Fogarty. He was a devoted friend and hu- 
manitarian, Millions of Americans are in- 
debted to him for his foresight and under- 
standing in proposing and developing splen- 
did p for the improvements of the 
Public Health facilities of the nation. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to Inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


= CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Record at $1.50 per montt or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recozp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Settling the Archives Dispute 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
been requested by Maryland Gov. J. Mil- 
lard Tawes to take legislative action to 
Settle a dispute that has been running 

tween the Maryland Hall of Records 
Commission and the Librarian of Con- 
8ress for about 30 years. It involves 
eight documents now in possession of the 
Librarian of Congress. 

The Maryland archivist is convinced 
that these documents are of Maryland 
origin and are authentic Maryland rec- 
Ords and thus belong in our State's ar- 
Chives. However, the Librarian of Con- 

has steadfastly refused to sur- 
render these documents to our Maryland 
Officials. 
The joint resolution I am introducing 
ay directs the Librarian of Congress 
to turn the eight documents over to the 
State hall of records commission. I 
Sincerely hope that it will serve to settle 
dispute once and for all. Under 
leave to extend my remarks I wish to in- 
Clude the following letter from Governor 
Tawes and newspaper article from the 
Washington Evening Star: 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, Md., December 2, 1966. 
Hon. Hervey G. MACHEN, 
Hyattsville, Md. 

Dear Hervey: The Hall of Records Com- 
Mission, at its last meeting on November 10th, 
asked me to broach the subject with you of 
the possibility of Introducing a joint resolu- 

in Congress. which would have as its 
Purpose the return of certain Maryland rec- 
Ords now in the custody of the Librarian of 
mgress. We have made every effort to per- 
Suade the Librarian of Congress to return 
ese records without congressional action, 

t the present Librarian, and his predeces- 
ors, beginning in 1936, haye consistently 
refused. They give as the reasons for their 
fusal, first, that they are not confident 

t the records actually once were official 
archives of the State of Maryland, and sec- 
Ond, that they lack authority to return these 
records without declaring them surplus. 
x The first concerted effort to have these 
SCords returned was made by Dr, James A, 
Robertson, the first Archivist of Maryland, by 

rge L. Radcliffe, at that time the Junior 
Senator from Maryland, and by Judge Car- 
reas T. Bond, Chief Judge of the Court of 

Ppeals and Chairman of the Hall of Rec- 
Ords Commission. The present Archivist, Dr. 
i L. Radoff, has appealed directly to 
ay Mumford, the Librarian of Congress, and 
the also attempted to negotiate the matter 

ough Congressman Mathias. 
sie am convinced, as are the other Commis- 

ners, that these records of which I am 
ending you a list herewith (1), created by 
agencies of Maryland, originally did belong 
ng the archives of the State and should 
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be returned. I am also convinced that the 
Librarian of Congress, if he so wished, might 
return them without the intercession of the 
Congress. However, since he has refused to 
do so, we have no other choice. 

I am sending you some examples of the 
restoration of records by the Librarian of 
Congress and others (2), and the text of 
Manning v. Georgia (3), which is constantly 
referred to in the matter of title of public 
records and which I think you will find 
interesting as well as relevant. 

I shall be very much obliged to you for 
any action which you take pertaining to this 
case, and I shall be glad to furnish you with 
any additional information which you might 
need. 

With kindest personal regards, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. Mn Land Tawes, Governor. 
[From the Washington Evening Star, Dec. 
12, 1966) 
Tawes Ams STATE FIGHT WITH UNITED STATES 
ON ARCHIVES 

ANNAPOLIS—A battle of archivists, fought 
discreetly for the last 30 years between An- 
napolis and Washington, has now flared into 
the open. 

It involves some records in the Library of 
Congress which Dr. Morris L. Radoff, the 
Maryland state archivist, claims properly be- 
long in the State Hall of Records here. 

Dr. L. Quincy Mumford, librarian of Con- 
gress, has steadfastly refused to surrender 
them, as did his predecessors. 

At one point—some five years ago, accord- 
ing to the correspondence—Radoff threat- 
ened Dr. Mumford with a “friendly suit” or, 
worse yet, “publication of our exchange of 
correspondence.” : 

Mumford's reply to this letter is not re- 
vealed, but Gov. J. Millard Tawes decided it 
was time to bring the dispute itself into the 
open. 

SEEKS CONGRESSIONAL AID 

He had written a letter to Maryland's two 
U.S. senators and eight congressmen urging 
them to bring pressure on the librarian, per- 
haps in the form of a congressional resolu- 
tion. Tawes released a copy of the letter to 
the press along with some photostats of back- 
ground information from the Hall of Rec- 
ords, for which Tawes, as governor, is a com- 
missioner. 

“I am convinced, as are the other com- 
missioners, that these records of which I am 
sending you a list herewith, created by agen- 
cies of Maryland, originally did belong among 
the archives of the state and should be 
returned,” the governor said. 

“I am also convinced that the Librarian of 
Congress, if he so wished, might return them 
without the intercession of the Congress.” 

“FUGITIVE ARCHIVES” LISTED 


The records cited by Tawes include two 
journals of the Maryland legislature, dated 
1778-81 and 1778-85; the account book of 
Thomas Harwood, treasurer of the Western 
Shore, 1781-83; Rough Letter Book of the 
intendant of revenue, 1785-87; Journal of 
(Hugh Lyle?), accounts with military officers, 
1781; record of the Vice-Admiralty Court, 
1754-75; record book of the Committee of 
Observation of Baltimore County, 1774-76; 
and record book of Wililam H. Brown, notary 
public, Anne Arundel County, 1799-1802. 

According to official sources here, these 
records apparently found their way in the 
last century into the Peter Force collection, 
which was later acquired by the Library of 


Congress. They are referred to in one mem- 
orandum as “fugitive archives of Maryland,” 
and state officials think there may be others 
in the Washington institution. 

The state began trying to reacquire them 
in 1936, shortly after the Hall of Records was 
established as a depository for all public doc- 
uments. 

Tawes noted that the early efforts were led 
by Dr. James A Robertson, the first archivist 
of Maryland, an! Radoff's predecessor who 
died in 1939; by George L. Radcliffe, when he 
was the junior senator from Maryland; and 
by the late Carroll T. Bond, chief judge of 
the Court of Appeals of Maryland from 1924 
to 1943. 

“We have made every effort to persuade the 
Librarian of Congress to return these rec- 
ords without congressional action,” Tawes 
told the congressmen. “ But the present li- 
brarian, and his predecessors, have consist- 
ently refused.” -~ 

"They give as their reasons for the refusal, 
first, that they are not confident that the rec- 
ords actually once were official archives of the 
State of Maryland, and, second, that they 
lack authority to return these records with- 
out declaring them surplus.” 

Gust Skordas, the assistant state archivist 
who has inspected the records in Washington 
and compared them with others in Mary- 
land's possession, says, “There is no question 
about the authenticity.” 

He said the Hall of Records has, for ex- 
ample, ledgers of the legislature that corres- 
pond to the Maryland journals in the Library 
of Congress and are companion volumes to 
them, and that it has also verified the other 
documents as missing links in Maryland rec- 
ords. 


To Cure Asthmatic Children 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, asthma 
is a disease which afflicts more than 
5,400,000 Americans, of whom more than 
2 million are children aged 16 and under. 
Only recently has this affliction become 
the focal point of national attention, 
despite the fact that the disease itself 
has been recorded as a medical problem 
for at least 1,800 years. 

The November 1966 issue of McCall's 
has an interesting article on asthma 
as it affects children by a distinguished 
specialist in the field, Dr. C. J. Falliers, 
medical director of the Children’s 
Asthma Research Institute and Hospital 
(CARIH) in Denver, Colo., the country’s 
largest facility for the total care of child 
asthmatics. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows; 
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A Cure von ASTHMATIC CHILDREN? 


Every mother of a severely asthmatic child 
knows the frightening symptoms of an 
acute attack. The child's mouth gapes open. 
His nostrils distend as though screaming for 
air. A blue haze around his mouth shows 
he is suddenly without oxygen. Striking 
somewhere slong the vast network of air 
tubes of the bronchial tree, a muscle spasm 
has caused a strangulating asthma attack. 
When there is release from this spasm the 
child can breathe normally again—only to 
live in fear of the next major attack. 

Fortunately for most asthmatic children, 
these life-threatening attacks do not occur 
very frequently. According to estimates of 
the US. Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare, more than two million children 
aged sixteen and under have asthma, and a 
relatively small quarter-of-a-million of these 
children have asthma that is considered 
chronic and intractable, l.e., resistant to con- 
ventional treatment. But last year close to 
five thousand adults and children died from 
asthma attacks like the one described above. 
At best, children with bad cases of asthma 
live highly restricted lives, are kept home 
or sent home from school for long periods 
and exist in constant fear of major attacks. 

Can such severe asthma ever be fully con- 
trolled or eliminated? Specialists at several 
excellent centers which treat asthma believe 
that the disease indeed can be conquered. 
To this end, at CARIH, we continuously select 
the worst cases we can find among children 
aged six to fifteen, anywhere in the United 
States, and admit them to our resident 
“family” of 165 boys and girls. They live 
with us free of charge, attend the Denver 
public schools and remain here for about 
two years. 

During this time we use every known 
means to rehabilitate them, and in a high 
percentage of these cases we are totally suc- 
cessful. While “rehabilitation” does not 
mean “cure,” eight out of every ten children 
who have been admitted and discharged 
during the nine years I have been at CARIH 
can lead completely normal lives through 
Management of the disease—about half of 
them without depending upon continuous 
medication. Our patients comprise only a 
tiny fraction of the country’s afflicted chil- 
dren, but their case histories provide an 
ever-growing research file which is available 
to all doctors and health organizations every- 
where. It is our hope that these findings 
will help eliminate asthma as a serious 
problem. 

A child comes to CARIH after his case 
history—prepared by his physician, a social 
agency and his schoo]l—establishes that he is 
seriously in need of help and that nothing 
more can be done for him in his home en- 
vironment. Upon arrival at the Denver air- 
port he is greeted and brought to CARIH by 
a carefully trained houseparent, who will be 
caring for him as well as for the other fifteen 
to twenty children in the cottage where he 
will live. The 1714 -acre grassy campus, with 
its hospital, research and recreation build- 
ings and eight bright cottages, is deliber- 
ately planned to seem as uninstitutional- 
looking as possible. Our professional staff of 
medical specialists, psychologists, researchers, 
dieticians, nurses, physical therapists, rec- 
reation leaders and houseparents generate 
a congenial and informal atmosphere. 

From the beginning we purposely set a 
pace for the children that leaves little time 
for pining and homesickness. Besides regu- 
lar attendance in the Denver public schools, 
it includes a supervised year-round recrea- 
tion program, psychotherapy, continual med- 
ical testing and observation and group living 
with other asthmatic children. During the 
first twelve weeks of a child’s stay we make a 
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comprehensive rundown of everything con- 
tributing to his asthma. Continual checks 
are made of his blood, respiratory system and 
the foods and medications to which he may 
be allergic. The child’s dependence on 
cortisone-type drugs (which almost all have 
used prior to admission) is assessed, and a 
program set up to wean him from the drugs. 
In addition, each youngster’s abilities and 
emotional problems are analyzed by the 
cottage psychologist. 

With the insight gained from this initial 
twelve-week period, intensive planning for 
the child's rehabilitation begins, and from 
here on his case is under continuous review 
until his two-year stay is finished. Par- 
ticipating in these conferences are the mem- 
bers of the senior medical staff, the psychol- 
ogist assigned to the youngster’s cottage, 
houseparents, the chief of the nursing serv- 
ice and the public school’s principal. 

For the children, living at CARIH is much 
like going to school while living at camp. 
As students they walk to and from the nearby 
public schools, do homework and get report 
cards—which are inspected carefully by the 
houseparents. Once their treatment has be- 
gun our children have school attendance 
records equal to those of other Denver chil- 
dren, even though they may have missed 
previously as much as three months or more 
of school per year because of asthma. 
Should a child begin to feel ill at school, the 
school nurse may provide medication. Or, 
if the child shows any indication of be- 
coming seriously ill, we are called immedi- 
ately and a houseparent picks the young- 
ster up. 

Like campers, the children eat, sleep and 
play together and are responsible for keep- 
ing their rooms in order. Enjoyable activ- 
itties—overnight hikes, talent shows, barbe- 
cues, swimming, horseback riding, arts and 
crafts—are frequent, but the children par- 
ticipate only if they wish to and only with 
medical approval. Living with and compet- 
ing against youngsters with similar handi- 
caps play an important role in the self-re- 
Uance and independence we foster in each 
child. 

In the course of our research, we analyze 
the asthma attacks during their “peak” pe- 
riods by subjecting them to special analy- 
ses—breathing, bloodgas and biochemical— 
on a minute-to-minute basis. During these 
tests we study the effectiveness of various 
approaches to inhalation therapy and phys- 
ical therapy. We examine the relationship 
of psychological factors to asthma and the 
degree to which psychological techniques can 
be used to prevent them. We also study the 
effects of asthma on a child's personality and 
family life. Attention is given to the effects 
of asthma and drugs on the growth rates of 
children with intractable asthma, as well as 
to the long-term effects of all types of pro- 
longed drug therapy. 

The role of foods, the questions of how 
and why the course of asthma varies in chil- 
dren and a method for creating immunity to 
asthma are studied. 

Although each child's two-year course of 
treatment costs an estimated twelve thou- 
sand dollars, no charge is made to any child's 
family. Admission to CARIH is based en- 
tirely on the severity of the child's aMiction 
and the degree to which he can be helped 
better at CARIH than at home. We are a 
non-profit organization, and the funds which 
make our treatment and care of asthmatic 
children possible are contributed as a result 
of direct mail appeals, the activities spon- 
sored by 140 CARIH Auxiliaries throughout 
America and the solicitation of professional 
and business groups. The U.S. Government 
and numerous philanthropic foundations 
also contribute generously to our resources. 
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“Credibility Gap” Impedes L. B. J. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, while 
spending our vacation in Portugal and 
Africa during the month of December, I 
ran across an article in Newsweek, which 
I believe was published in Europe, and 
one of their articles was on the credi- 
bility gap, which gives one a good idea of 
the information which is being given to 
the readers of that publication. 

The article follows: 

“CREDIBILITY GaP” IMPEDES LB. J. 


Down on the L.B.J. Ranch, where a dry 
November turned the purple sage brown and 
produced a dismal harvest of election re- 
turns, Lyndon Johnson was reported by 
friends to be in a blue mood last week. 

The President was discouraged, they said, 
not by the seeming insolubility of some of 
the problems he faces, such as the war in 
Vietnam, but by his apparent inability to get 
a fair shake in the Press. 

The problem, very simply, is that Mr. John- 
son lives with a credibility gap. Like his 
bodyguards, the Presidential Seal and the 
nuclear-strike code book—like the little 
shadow that goes in and out with me” of the 
nursery rhyme—it moves with him wherever 
he goes. 

In Manila, as well as Johnson City, wary 
newsmen are inclined to look for the angle,” 
to wonder whether the President is on the 
level” whenever he speaks or acts. 

The gap began as a mere earth fissure 
three years ago when the President led re- 
porters to believe he couldn't possibily keep 
his budget below the 100-billion dollar mark. 
and sapped them with a look-how-good-I-am 
97.9-billion dollar figure. Now it has reached 
wide guich proportions. 

That was evident last week in Texas, when 
as many White House reporters were willing 
to believe the AP. as the White House on the 
speeding story. 

By 1968, the way things are going, the Re- 
publicans will be making the credibility gap 
a major issue. 

But the credibility of the President is ® 
problem not just for Lyndon Johnson, the 
politician, but for Lyndon Johnson, the lead- 
er of the free world. 

So far, the chasm has been more apparent 
at home than abroad. Yet if the President 
isn't believed in Manila or at the United Na- 
tions when, for example, he says he is willing 
to discuss peace in Vietnam “anywhere, any- 
time,” then he may increasingly be doubted 
in London, Bonn, Rome, Seoul and Canberra. 


WHOPPER 


Unlike most of Mr. Johnson's problems, 
it is one of his own creation. 

If the President doubts this, then I in- 
vite his attention to a few jottings from my 
notebooks. In them is a compendium ot de- 
ceptions that makes Dwight Eisenhower with 
his occasional lapses and John F. Kennedy 
with his artful dodges look like congenital 
undeviating truthtellers. 

First there was that 1964 budget whop- 
per. How the President made himself look 
like a frugal Sir Galahad, slaying the 100- 
billion dollar budget monster dutifully erect- 
ed by a trusting White House Press corps. 18 
still a bitter page in history to his instant 
historians. 
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White House correspondents were glad he 
Saved the money, but not that he did it at 
expense. 
en came that word through U Thant 
that Hanoi was willing to talk with Ameri- 
can representatives at Rangoon about peace 
in vietnam. 

This message came—and we have the word 
ot both Thant and the late Adlal Stevenson 
that it came—at a time when Mr. Johnson 
Was telling us at every opportunity that he 
Was watching for “any signal", that he would 
Walk the last mile to sit down with anyone 
for “unconditional” peace talks on Vietnam, 

t no one over there was signaling. 

We might never have heard of the Hanoi 
Ofer if Thant had not made a speech in 

ruary, 1965, stating that the American 
le were not getting all the facts about 
the Vietnam war. 

Then the Administration’s story that Hanoi 
had shown no interest in talking peace began 
to crumble. We still don't have a straight 
Story from Lyndon Johnson on why those 
two Hanoi gestures, one in 1964 and one in 
1965, were rebuffed. 

One typical enlargement of the credibility- 
gap occurred back at the ranch in November 

964, at L.B.J.’s first Press conference after 
his landslide election victory. 


At that time the President ridiculed re- 


for “premature” speculation about his 
intention to escalate in Vietnam. 
1 The Vietnam speculation came true in 8-D, 
ving colour a few months later. 
In February 1965, when the Vietnam spec- 
ulation materialised in the form of a US. 
avy carrier air strike on Dong Hol, north of 
17th parallel, White House reporters who 
€ routed out of bed to get the news in- 
®vitably asked: was the President escalating 
the war? 
yee It was a “reprisal” raid answering a 
let Cong mortar attack on the American 
we at Pleiku the day before, they were 


t This might have been defensible as a mask 
a the next day's air strike. But in the 
teks that followed, President Johnson stub- 
y refused to admit escalation. He had 

3 Changed strategy, only tactics, he in- 
thes 23 he changed the entire character of 


Pett two months later, in April 1965, the 
ident ordered 2,500 paratroopers into the 
pominican Republic. The sole purpose of 
intervention in the Dominican revolu- 
tack’ he solemnly announced, was to pro- 
8 lives of some 2,500 Americans living 
When after 1,100 Americans had been 
th uated and the President had escalated 
© U.S. troop commitment to 21,500 (nearly 
W the number of Americans remain- 
ve be saved), he was asked whether this 
still just a life-saving mission. 

er, unbelievably, was Tes.“ 
ot until the next week did L.B.J. acknowl- 
that he had intervened to prevent a 
The. unist takeover in Santo Domingo. 
A. the following month, in what is some- 
— excused as Texas hyperbole, the Presi- 
inn’ told a news conference that “some 1,500 
ent people were murdered and shot 


The 


ees their heads cut off’—an assertion that 
yet to be verified by anybody. 


HALF TRUTHS 


teens list of outright prevarications, half- 

by Pee concealments and misleading denials 
he Administration is almost as long as its 
Dressive list of achievements. 

tare record, in fact, once got so murky 

Arth Mr, Johnson's own U.N. ambassador, 

fidence Goldberg, declared a “crisis of con- 


Some of the questions involved are im- 

t, some trivial. In the latter category, 

One can find a record of a great-great- 

Screener L. B. J. recently claimed as an 
tor who died at the Alamo. 


There are also nagging doubts about the 
authenticity of his “birthplace” recently 
opened to tourists with his blessings. 

Plain-spoken cousin Oriole has said he 
wasn't born there. 

Johnson aides once cautioned a TV net- 
work against showing pictures of a bed in 
which the President said on camera, that he 
was born. It may not be the ACTUAL bed,” 
an embarrassed Johnson staffer explained 
gingerly. l 

The list is long enough to suggest that the 
problem of credibility ought to be high on 
the President's agenda—along with Vietnam, 
the future of the Western Alliance, his legis- 
lative programme for 1967, his own prospects 
for 1968 and his ultimate place in history. 

His believability is intertwined with all 
those other problems. But unhappily the 
problem of an incredible White House can- 
not be solved by a task force or a Johnsonian 
burst of cyclonic energy. It has to bea quiet, 
soul-searching operation. 

In such an undertaking, it has been sug- 
gested, President Johnson could not have a 
better helper than the one ordained minister 
on his staff, the Rev. Bill D. Moyers, who is 
in a unique position to argue that truth, 
like tapioca, is good for you. 

This week, however, Mr. Moyers said he 
was resigning as L.B.J.’s Press Secretary. 


Tax Haven in the Virgin Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 12, 1967, there was published in the 
Evening Sun, Baltimore, Md., an article 
by Jonathan Cottin, entitled “Business 
Men Finding Tax Haven in the Virgin 
Islands.” On January 13, 1967, the 
Evening Sun published a second article 
by Jonathan Cottin entitled “‘Govern- 
ment Cost Hits Zenith in Virgin Islands.” 

Mr. President, inasmuch as Mr. Cottin 
in these articles makes reference to the 
good work of Peter A. Bove, a Vermonter 
who is now serving his 10th year as 
comptroller, I ask unanimous consent to 
have both of these articles printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun, 
Jan. 12, 1967] 
BUSINESSMEN FINDING TAX HAVEN IN THE 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
(By Jonathan Cottin) 

Sr. Tuomas, V.I., January 12.— The United 
States Government comptroller here has 
strongly hinted that this American-owned 
island paradise is fast becoming a tropical 
tax haven for business men weary of Inter- 
nal Revenue Service agents, 

Peter A. Bove, the comptroller, says tax- 
free status is granted often “to businesses in 
full operation ... These businesses clearly 
did not require the stimulus of such benefits 
for their establishment.” 

The islands, owned by the United States 
since 1917, have authority to excuse incom- 
ing businesses from paying all local taxes. 
Seventy-five per cent of the income tax and 
90 per cent of the Federal customs impost 
can also be forgiven a company by the local 
government. 
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LITTLE ECONOMIC GAIN 


The Bove audit offers strong evidence that 
the tax subsidy program provides little per- 
manent economic gain for this trio of palm 
fringed isles washed by the sun-dappled 
Caribbean. 

Tabulating the incentive program, Mr. 
Bove found 23 of 27 companies that were tax 
exempt “ceased operations“ when their spe- 
cial grants ran out. — 

He adds: Most exempt businesses, ex- 
cluding hotels, cease operations either be- 
fore, or shortly after, the termination of 
their grant.“ 

OTHER BYPRODUCTS 


The tax forgiveness system has also pro- 
duced these developments: ; 

1. Although geared to promote employ- 
ment of islanders, the incentive program 
permits tax-exempt firms to hire aliens. 

2. Stateside watchmakers, up in arms over 
competition for the American market from 
tax-sheltered island rivals, have prevailed 
on the United States Treasury Department 
to impose an import quota on V.I. producers. 

The island Government has granted re- 
funds and abatements to more than 125 
firms since the incentive program began in 
1949. One of its first awards backfired ten 
years after the grant was made. 

ISLAND EMBARRASSED 


The Van B. Hooper grant so embarrassed 
the local Government that it was forced to 
bypass its own attorney general and ask the 
United States attorney to seek recovery of 
more than $1,000,000 given Mr. Hooper from 
the island treasury. 

Mr. Hooper was publisher of a Stateside 
magazine. He moved down to St. Croix to 
pursue his publishing career. 

A key factor in his decision to move was 
the islands’ pledge to return 75 per cent of 
his income tax payments. He had no such 
break on the mainland. 

In return for this boon, purpose of which 
was to stimulate a then-lagging economy, 
Mr. Hooper took these steps: 

1. He hired a native housekeeper at 25 
cents a day. 

2. He hired his daughter to come down 
from the States to be his secretary. 

3. He continued to publish his magazine, 
Ideals, in the States, 

AWARD CHALLENGED 


Mr. Bove, a frugal Vermonter, challenged 
the incentive award in 1961 and again 1964. 
By that time, the Government in annual in- 
stallments had refunded more than $1,000,000 
to Mr. Hooper on his income tax payments. 

“This case . . in our opinion, does not 
and never did come within the category of 
cases worthy of consideration for tax exemp- 
tion,” said Mr. Bove. 

“We all know that the basic philosophy of 
tax exemption is to give employment and to 
do something of a substantial nature to im- 
prove the economic conditions of the com- 
munity,” he added. 

“How can we justify this givinng away or 
money that could be used for so many things 
of & more beneficial nature?” asked the 
comptroller. 

The United States Third Circuit Court of 
Appeals in Philadelphia wondered the same 
thing. It found the incentive grant illegal. 

The Supreme Court in its October, 1966, 
term, upheld the lower court's ruling. 

Virgin Islands Attorney General Francisco 
Corneiro, who twice found the incentive 
award was legal, now is trying to recover 
the money from the Hooper estate. 

REFUNDS OF $5,500,000 

The incentive award law has meant trace- 
able tax refunds of more than $5,500,000 to 
126 firms since 1950, according to the audit. 

But the Government comptroller says the 
$5,500,000 subsidy figure is only part of the 
tax exemption story. 
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Because of “serious weaknesses” in the col- 
lection of taxes, says one audit report, com- 
panies enjoying tax incentive status, as well 
as those without such privilege, escape pay- 
ment of local taxes in large numbers. 

Six firms whose exempt status expired 
were not paying any loca] gross receipts tax, 
although required to, said the audit. 

PROPERTY TAXES 


One company with a plant valued at 
$1,500,000 was excused from paying $20,000 
annually in property taxes, even though it 
did not own the property for which taxes 
were forgiven, an audit disclosed. 

Another business which did not own the 
land on which it operated has been excused 
from more than $7,400 in property tax pay- 
ments. 

The owner in each case was also excused 
from the payments. 

In another case, the auditor discovered 
that a hotel operation obtained more than 
$64,000 in income tax subsidy payments after 
the exempt status had been switched to an- 
other firm. 

VARIATIONS OF THEME 


Another variation of the theme involved 
a firm which asserted part of its cost of doing 
business was $310,000 it paid in customs 
duties. 

It failed to report that the customs pay- 
ments were repaid by the island Government 
because of a tax exemption. Thus, when it 
filed its income tax return, it escaped pay- 
ment of about $69,000 by omitting mention 
of the customs reimbursement. 

The comptroller said the customs charge 
“may not be properly claimed.“ The matter 
is now in the hands of the islands’ attorney 


Administration of the incentive program 
also includes the basic decision to make the 
award. On this score, the comptroller 
argued. < 

NOT REQUIRED 

“The Board has granted tax exemption and 
subsidy to businesses in full operation at the 
time of application. These businesses clearly 
did not require the stimulus of such benefits 
for their establishment,” he said. 

In reply, the board chairman merely says 
his “minutes were in such form that the ap- 
plication or discussion of the need test may 
have been inadvertently omitted.” 

Board chairman Albert J. Prendergast says 
the board must be “ultra conservative” in the 
award of subsidies and exemptions. 

Mr. Pendergast, Boston-bred business man 
who holds a doctorate in management, con- 
cedes there is trouble in the program. 

GROWTH OF ALIENS 


To him, one of the most bothersome devel- 
opments is the fantastic growth of aliens in 
the Virgin Islands. 

Current estimates place their number at 
more than 11,000, better than one-fifth of en- 
tire 50,000 population. 

The aliens, mostly from nearby West In- 
dian islands, pose a threat to the Virgin 
Islands economy, says Mr. Pendergast. 

They must be bonded by their employers 
before they set foot on the United States ter- 
ritory. But they must leave when the bond 
expires. Mr. Pendergast calls the situation 
“unhealthy” since one-fifth of the work 
force can be “taken away at any time.” 

TWENTY-FIVE PERCENT ALIENS 


Under the law, no tax-exempt firm can 
have more than 25 percent aliens on its 
work force. 

The Government limit was imposed to 
stimulate hiring of natives. 

Mr. Pendergast reports twenty companies 
with exempt status have Government au- 
thority to exceed this quota. 

Still another quota system is developing 
on these islands as a result of the special 
tax shelter enjoyed here. 
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The Stateside watch market was put on 
guard after twelve rivals settled in the 
islands. Four of them received incentive 
awards. The eight others do not require 
incentives, says Gov. Ralph M. Palewonsky. 

SHIPPED TO STATES 


All of the island firms import parts from 
foreign lands, assemble them, then ship them 
to the states. 

All the island companies have escaped 
duty payments because of a special Federal 
law. In addition, the four with incentive 
awards are forgiven 75 percent of their in- 
come taxes. 

The duty-free status keeps prices for 
island-made timepieces below those manu- 
factured on the mainland. 

When Stateside manufacturers began to 
feel the pinch, they called for help from the 
Treasury Department. 

QUOTAS DUE 

Early this year, that agency will impose 
quotas on island-made watches. The action 
will insure a substantial portion of the mar- 
ket for mainland producers. 

Governor Paiewonsky, a Kennedy ap- 
pointee, says the tax incentive program is no 
giveaway. 

He maintains the needs test for companies 
to qualify for tax bonuses is “difficult to 
administer.” 

But Mr. Paiewonsky was brought up short 
on the issue last year by the chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

After the portly millionaire governor re- 
cited a list of economic growth indicators, 
reflecting the recent boom on his islands, 
Senator Jackson (D., Wash.) exclaimed; “You 
are doing so well down there that maybe we 
will have to take away these tax advantages.“ 

There was no response from Mr. 
Paiewonsky. 

From the Baltimore (Md.) Evening Sun, 
Jan. 13, 1967] 


GOVERNMENT Cost HITS ZENITH IN VIRGIN 
ISLANDS 
(By Jonathan Cottin) 

Sr. Tuomas, V. I., January 13.—The high 
cost of Government has reached its zenith 
on the United States Virgin Islands, where 
spending has jumped 800 per cent in ten 
years. 

The money involved—about $44,000,000 in 
the last fiscal year—is a drop in the bucket 
by Maryland standards, 

But by the same yardstick, the American 
territory in the Caribbean, where nearly 25 
per cent of the homes are without modern 
plumbing, spends four times as much as the 
Free State on each resident. 

$800 PER PERSON 

The $44,000,000 in revenue collected last 
year, spread over the 50,000 islanders, breaks 
down to about $800 per person. 

In contrast, the Maryland Government last 
year expended less than $900,000,000 on its 
3,500,000 inhabitants, or less than $260 per 
person. 

More than 75 per cent of the cash sup- 
porting the Government is derived from 
levies that Uncle Sam allows the islands to 
keep. The Federal income tax is kept in the 
island treasury. And Washington returns, 
with no strings attached, all of the liquor 
taxes collected on island-produced liquor. 

RUM TAX TAKE 


Last year, the rum tax amounted to $10,- 
400,000, according to the United States In- 
terlor Department. 

The islands, which spent only $5,800,000 
ten years ago, use a substantial portion of 
the Federal largesse to pay Government em- 
ployees. 

The Government was unable to provide 
annual salary costs, but did reveal that the 
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number of Government employees has nearly 
doubled in just three years. 

In 1963, there was 2,413 on the island pay- 
roll. In 1966, that number jumped to 4,026, 
making the Government the biggest employ- 
er, with paychecks going to almost 10 per 
cent of the entire population. Only 1 per 
cent of Maryland's residents work in State 
government, 

Moreover, the number of political appoint- 
ees in Government service has jumped almost 
100 per cent in one year. 

Gov. Ralph M. Palewonsky increased the 
number of unclassified jobs to 654 last year, 
up from 380 the previous year. 


ACKNOWLEDGES WASTE 


The island executive, who speaks in a lilt- 
ing Galypso accent, condones the massive 
growth in Government workers and acknowl- 
edges there is waste. 

“I could run the Government with less 
people and more efficiently with people from 
the United States,” he told a visitor. 

“But what would happen?” he asked rhe- 
torically. “As soon as the Americans leave, 
we are back where we started.” 

The Governor said he “must start building 
up a permanent staff of trained people" who 
are native islanders. 

State-siders who come to work for his GOV“ 
ernment rarely stay very long, Paiewonsky 
said, 

The island Government has made every 
effort to make Government service attractive 
using a high wage for the bait. 

WORKS DIRECTOR'S SALARY 


The public works commissioner, for exam- 
ple, earns $19,300 a year. Albert P. Back- 
haus, Maryland’s public improvements direc- 
tor, whose assignment is much like the pub- 
lic works director's, was authorized $14,300 
last year. 

The social welfare director on the islands 
earns $17,200 a year to administer a program 
for 2,200 persons. Raleigh C. Hobson, who 
directs Maryland’s welfare program that 
serves more than 80,000 residents, earns 
$21,600. 

Two of eight assistant attorneys general 
on the islands are paid $15,000 each, more 
than several assistant attorneys general in 
Maryland who earn between $10,000 and 
$13,000. 

What happens to the money left over after 
salaries? 

According to United States Government 
Comptroller Peter A. Bove, there is consid- 
erable waste. 

Bove, whose audits produce Paiewonsky'’S 
wrath, is America’s lone Federal watchdog 
on the islands, At one point, Palewonsky 
said he should have power to name the man 
who audits the Government, but the Senate 
turned the idea aside, noting the American 
financial state involved. 

Some of Bove's findings: 

1. About $2,000,000 was wasted on a dredg- 
ing project designed to deepen the harbor of 
Charlotte Amalie so that big ocean liners 
could come into thriving tourist port. 

2. Poor planning of a low income public 
housing development which forced the cost 
of the project up by about $600,000 over estt- 
mates due to a series of costly work change 
orders. 

3. Highway construction programs author- 
ized as long ago as 1959 are still not com- 
pleted, despite the Governments’ acknowl- 
edgment that the roads are inadequate. 

The Government's half-hearted attempt to 
dredge Charlotte Amalie harbor failed from 
“a complete lack of coordination between the 
Department of Public Works and Commerce,” 
Bove said, 

SEQUENCE OF EVENTS 

The Commerce Department didn't know of 
the dredging project until the dredge “ac- 
tually arrived,“ the comptroller’s audit said. 

Under the law, Commerce is assigned su- 
pervision of harbor improvement. 
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The sequence of events by Bove's account: 
August 19, 1963: Palewonsky sends off 
© to agency heads stressing importance 

at coordination. 

August 19, 1963: Dredging began in the 

bor to deepen port for big ships. 
„August 28, 1963: Dredge left the area, 
leaving the most important part of it un- 
dredged.” 
DREDGE RETURNED 
September 5, 1963: Dredge returned after 
deficiency discovered, but removed only “one 
d of the 300,000 cubic yards required to 
m the entire maneuvering area.” 
Public Works Commissioner James W. Hus- 
asserts deep draft ships, wary of a “nar- 
Tow" harbor mouth, would not enter the har- 
no matter how deep it is. 

But spokesmen in New York for two big 

hip concerns said they would love“ to 

move their vessels into the bustling port if 
only it were the proper depth. 
HOUSING PROJECT 

The housing project was designed to clear 

unsightly community of sewerless, ram- 

the kle hovels on the main road between 

airport and Charlotte Amalie on St. 

Thomas. 

Initially, the local Government was intent 
on obtaining the slum-strewn flatland along 
re main road for the $1,100,000 renewal. 

ut the owners of the valuable land balked 
at selling. 

RETAINING WALL WASHED AWAY 


Instead of resorting to condemnation, the 
Government bought less expensive land on 
Steep hillsides several hundred yards aboye 


slums, 
During construction, a heavy rainstorm 
Washed away a retaining wall. One home 


apa destroyed and two others severely dam- 


The Government repaired the two homes 
spent another $400,000 on retaining 


t A change order went through providing 
Or a central water collection cistern, rather 
than equipping each house with its own. 
Additional cost: $100,000. 
e connecting water pipes were required 
torn the switch was made to a central cis- 
Th. Added. cost: $90,000. 
umd nee were installed to protect life and 
220 0 a8 the steep hillsides. Added cost: 


1 Home buyers still paid an average of $9,400 
or their low income” dwellings—estimated 
Cost per unit before change orders. 


ABSORBS ADDED EXPENSES 


Put the Government was forced to absorb 
© added expenses, which are expected to 
the total cost above $1,600,000. Ini- 
“ally, the project was figured at $1,100,000. 
Sh reover, only 16 of the more than 100 
wo below the development have been 
tared, partly because the Government con- 
Hols little of the flat land on which the 
ums fester. 
Hote comptroller complained that many 
ofs ways are too narrow for safe passage 
two cars, 
COMMISSIONER'S RESPONSE 


Huston's response: 

th, Our experience has been that the wider 

© roads are, the more violations by speed- 

Ing there are.” 

the e also noted the poor conditions of 
highways on St. Thomas, where in some 

fons there is more mud than asphalt. 

„ Huston blamed the condition on the 

clatra-violet rays of the sun,” which, he 

sumed, force rapid collapse of the highway 

Urface, 

DENIED BY INSTITUTE 


But the International Asphalt Institute 
m in Washington it “never heard of such 
thing” Asphalt stands up in the 140- 
degree sun of the Sudan and should have no 
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trouble on St, Thomas, where temperatures 
rarely exceed 90 degrees, the institute said, 

Huston said that while no new roads were 
bullt on the islands last year, he repaired ten 
miles of highway. 


Veterans’ Administration Hospital Is a 
Center for Surgery by Freezing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, just re- 
cently I had the opportunity to visit the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital in 
Buffalo, N.Y. The director of this hos- 
pital, Dr. Herbert Fineberg, led the in- 
spection tour and a number of important 
areas were discussed. 

I was greatly impressed with the 
amount and type of research done at 
this hospital, as well as the medical serv- 
ices available to our veterans. The staff 
is dedicated to the highest ideals of pub- 
lic service, and is making a significant 
contribution in the area of research and 
development of new techniques. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to bring to the attention of my col- 
leagues an article which appeared in the 
Buffalo Courier-Express, Buffalo, N. X., 
on January 8, 1967, describing the Buf- 
falo Veterans’ hospital’s treatment of 
benign and malignant tumors by an 
actual freezing technique, referred to as 
“cryosurgery” or “cryotherapy.” The 
article, written by Clare Allen, follows: 
RESEARCH ON THE NIAGARA FRONTIER—VET- 

ERANS’ ADMINISTRATION HosprraL IS A 

CENTER FOR SURGERY BY FREEZING 

(By Clare Allen) 

Few persons are aware that the Veterans 
Administration Hospital on Bailey Avenue, 
in addition to providing medical and surgical 
care for former and present members of the 
armed forces, is also the center for some very 
interesting and important research. The 
primary function of the facility and its pro- 
fessional staff is patient treatment. How- 
ever, these same people also deyote consider- 
able effort in the exploration and develop- 
ment of new techniques and equipment for 
the treatment of human ailments. Current- 
ly 78 people are working on 40 research 
projects at the hospital, 

One of the most interesting and encourag- 
ing of these studies involves the actual freez- 
ing of localized cancers, which, in some 
instances, has proven more successful than 
surgery or treatment by irradiation. Known 
as “cryosurgery” or “cryotherapy” (“cryo” 
from the Greek “kryos,” meaning cold or 
frost), the technique and equipment have 
been used in the treatment of benign and 
malignant tumors in more than 100 patients 
in the hospital in the past three years. 

Basic experimental and clinical work with 
this technique has been done by Doctors 
Andrew A. Gage and Fred G. Emmings, who 
have frozen various tumors in several areas 
of the body, and by Doctors Maurice J. Gon- 
der and Ward A. Soanes, who have treated 
Prostatic disease and bladder cancers at the 
Millard Fillmore as well as the Veterans Ad- 
ministration Hospitals. In association with 
the clinical investigators, Dr. Sidney Shul- 
man of the University of Buffalo has 
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conducted experiments on immunologic 
responses to tissue freezing. 

Cryotherapy is relatively simple to apply. 
The principal instrument is a probe slightly 
larger than a pencil, with a freezing surface 
at the tip. It is linked to a flexible insulated 
tube which is connected to a container of 
liquid nitrogen. £ 

In operation the liqueñed gas flows to and 
circulates through the tip of the probe, chil- 
ling it to a temperature as cold as — 190 
Centigrade, although the usual temperature 
reached during use is about —160° Centi- 
grade. Suitably shaped probes can be used 
in the treatment of tumors in various areas 
of the body. 

During the operation the surgeon applies 
the tip of the probe to the cancerous area, 
holding it in one spot for two or three min- 
utes while freezing is produced. Then the 
probe is thawed and moved to other areas for 
freezing until the entire cancer has been 
treated. In about seven to 14 days the previ- 
ously frozen tissue falls away, leaving a clean 
wound with very little scar formation. If 
examination shows that the initial treatment 
was insufficient, it can be repeated at inter- 
vals until the cancer is completely destroyed. 
Benign tumors and enlarged prostate glands 
are similarly treated. 

According to Dr. Gage, cryotherapy has 
proven particularly useful in prostatic dis- 
ease and in the treatment of easily accessible 
tumors, such as those of the skin, mouth and 
throat. The technique has also been ad- 
vantageous when cancer is close to the bone, 
for with freezing, the tumor may be de- 
stroyed without permanently damaging the 
underlying bone. 

The work done in cryotherapy in Buffalo 
has contributed very substantially to the 
knowledge of this relatively new treatment, 
so much so that the city is recognized by 
the medical profession as a center for re- 
search and development of the technique, 
However, as is the case in any advanced 
study, tangible results were neither quickly 
nor easily attained. 

Many months of pioneering investigation 
were consumed at the Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in order to determine the effec- 
tiveness of cryotherapy. Doctors spent 
countless hours studying the manifold 
aspects of the new treatment and in labora- 
tories, gaining experience in the manipula- 
tion of the specialized equipment and in de- 
veloping operating technique. Knowledge 
acquired by the individual was shared with 
colleagues, and that knowledge and its appli- 
cation has been worthwhile, as indicated by 
case histories. 

Doctors Gage and Emmings, in the treat- 
ment of 21 persons with oral cancer, found 
only three that failed to produce satisfactory 
results. Eleven patients with skin tumors 
were treated with the intent to cure, and 
there has been no recurrence of cancer. In 
other cases where cryothetapy was used with- 
out hope of complete cure, the treatment 
eased patient discomfort. 

Doctors Gonder and Soanes, in the treat- 
ment of more than 200 prostatic cases, found 
that cryotherapy yielded very good results, 
and their satisfaction with the technique 
is enhanced by the absence of complications 
frequently associated with older methods of 
treatment. 

Doctors Shulman, Emmings, Gonder, 
Soanes and Gage are currently engaged in 
studies of immune response to cryotherapy. 
This treatment might be compared to vac- 
cination. However, instead of employing a 
vaccine or serum to immunize the patient, 
the freezing technique is used on the tumor, 
which results in antibody production and 
perhaps helps combat tumors in other areas 
of the body. 

Reviewing the work done in cryotherapy 
at the Buffalo Veterans Administration Hos- 
pital and looking to the future, Dr. Gage 
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says: “The treatment of tumors by freezing 
with modern cryosurgical apparatus shows 


is about three years in duration and few pa- 
tients with cancer can be considered cured 
in this short interval. However, our results 
have been sufficiently good to encourage 
continued use of the technique in carefully 
selected patients. Cryotherapy is not a 
panacea, and hopeless cancer cannot be 
cured, but some patients have benefited after 
the usual methods of treatment had failed. 
The technique is also used to avoid the risk 
of major surgery in elderly patients with 
severe heart or lung disease. 

“Additional experience with cryotherapy is 
needed, but the results thus far indicate that 
the technique could become a standard 
method of treatment for prostatic disease. 
It also promises to be of benefit to some 
patients with localized cancer, especially 
when the usual methods of treatment can- 
not be used, are too mutilating, or have 
failed. 

“Whether or not freezing an advanced 
cancer will produce an antibody response 
similar to that produced by vaccination and 
thereby help control cancer which has spread 
throughout the body remains to be proven, 
though the results of Dr, Shulman's experi- 
ments so far encourage continued investiga- 
tion of this possibility.” : 


How a State Plans To Cut Teenage 
Drinki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
teenage drinking problem is a plague on 
the American society, leaving in its wake 
tragedy on the highway, in the home, and 
in human hearts, 

Pennsylvania is, for very good reason, 
known as the Keystone State, and true 
to its name it has come up with a Key- 
stone approach to a solution for the teen- 
age drinking problem. This approach 
gives parents a principal role in this 
problem-solving effort, thereby calling 
into service a vital influence for cor- 
rection. 

Because of this unique approach to a 
very widespread and dangerous problem, 
I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following article written by 
Mr. Bill Wingell and presented in the 
January 16, 1967, issue of the National 
Observer: 

How a State PLANS To CUT TEENAGE 
DRINKING 

HARRISBURG, PA—The Pennsylvania Liquor 
Control Board, which owns and operates all 
liquor stores in the state, is conducting a 
statewide advertising campaign aimed at get- 
ting parents to “take the pledge,” not for 
themselves but for their children. 

Over a four-month period, the board plans 
advertisements in some 350 daily and weekly 
newspapers urging parents to sign a pledge 
which reads, in part: “I don't care what 
other parents let their children do. I am 
not going to let my children drink any al- 
coholic or malt beverage at home or any- 
where else before they are 21.“ Pennsyl- 
vania law prohibits the consumption of al- 
coholic beverages by persons under 21. The 
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pledge, of course, has no legal status, but the 
board believes it may at least make parents 
conscious of teen drinking. 

The first advertisement, which amounted 
to a quarter-page in the large dailies, was 
run the last week of December. A second 
is scheduled to appear across the state on 
January 23. A Philadelphia advertising firm 
was hired to handle the campaign, for which 
the board budgeted about $70,000. In addi- 
tion to the newspaper ads, the agency is 
sending 60-second, taped, public-service an- 
nouncements and color films to the state's 
nearly 200 radio and 28 television stations. 

The unusual advertising campaign is part 
of a continuing effort to curtail illegal drink- 
ing by teen-agers; the program began almost 
a year ago when the state agency became 
alarmed over the growing number of teen- 
agers arrested for drunken driving. 

Teams of enforcement officers were sent 
out nightly to check on taverns across the 
state. In more than 10,000 investigations 
(the board watches over 25,000 licensees, 
including taverns and restaurants, hotels, 
and clubs), the officers arrested almost 200 
minors for drinking and 80 license holders 
or their employes for serving the youths. 

Declares A. D. Cohn, a retired York, Pa., 
businessman who serves as the control 
board's chairman: We have given the war on 
teen-age drinking the highest priority, and 
we intend to pursue it through every avail- 
able means.” With the night patrols by 
officers and the co-operation of tavern own- 
ers, the chairman relates, “we have succeed- 
ed, for all practical purposes, in eliminating 
teen-age dringing in licensed places.” 

But teen-agers still have access to liquor 
in homes—one reason for the liquor board’s 
attempt to enlist the parents’ co-operation 
in deterring teen-age dringing. After all,” 
says the chairman, it is their inherent re- 
sponsibility to guide their children into ma- 
ture citizenship by instilling in them a prac- 
tical regard for the laws of society.” 


“As I See 1967”: A Projection on the 
Immediate Future of Kansas State 
University, Manhattan, Kans., by Its 
President, Dr. James McCain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, an indication 
of how well our colleges and universities 
are mceting the challenges of today is 
exemplified in a recent statement which 
Dr. James McCain, president of Kansas 
State University, Manhattan, Kans., pre- 
pared for the Sunday edition of the 
Kansas City, Mo., Star for January 8, 
1967. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to place in the Appendix of the Rec- 
orD, Dr. McCain’s account of the signifi- 
cant advancements which will be made 
by Kansas State during this year. The 
following is his report as it appeared in 
the Star: 

[From the Kansas City (Mo.) Star, Jan. 8, 
1967] 


As I SEE '67... 
(By Dr. James A. McCain, president, Kansas 
State University) 
Historically, Kansas State university has 
played a major role in the economic and in- 
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tellectual of this area. As a result 
of recent developments on the campus, the 
university’s contributions in 1967 and the 
years ahead should be greater than ever. 

In chemistry, physics, mathematics and 
biology, for example, with the recent addition 
of several professors of unusual distinction 
to an already strong faculty, coupled with 
new physical facilities, the university is es- 
tablishing a major center of scientific excel- 
Tence. 

Four years ago a 3 million dollar physics- 
mathematics building was occupied w. 
houses an astronomical laboritory, a plane- 
tarium, a computing center and a 1 million 
dollar accelerator laboratory. Nuclear physi- 
cists share with the department of nuclear 
engineering the university’s Triga-Mark II, 4 
teaching and research reactor. 

A $950,000 renovation of classrooms and 
laboratories in Willard hall, home of the 
department of chemistry, has just been com- 
pleted. Late this winter the department 
occupy a new $1,250,000 chemistry building 
annex. 

Construction will begin soon on a neu 
4 million dollar biological science building: 
It will provide improved facilities for under 
graduate and graduate instruction, and an 
ultra-modern microbiology laboratory 
draw upon unusual staff talent in genetics 
physiology, biochemistry, biophysics and 
bacteriology. 

The university received eight grants from 
the National Science Foundation and the 
Atomic Energy commission, totaling more 
than $3,500,000, to match state funds for 
the construction of these scientific building 
and laboratories, 

These same agencies together with private 
corporations are providing well over 1 mil- 
lon dollars annually in support of re- 
search in these departments as an exciting 
part of K-State's 8 million dollar rese 
program. 

An institute for Environmental Research 
has recently been established at the uni- 
versity and will draw upon exceptional re- 
sources in architecture, engineering and in- 
dustrial psychology. 

A $500,006 engineering laboratory, con- 
structed and equipped with funds from the 
National Institutes of Health and the Amer- 
fican Society for Heating, Refrigeration and 
Air Conditioning Engineering, is conduc’ 
studies in air pollution, biomedical eng! 
neering, heating, refrigeration, air condi- 
tioning and other conditions affecting the 
health, comfort and productivity of humans. 

This is directed by Dr. Ralph 
Nevins, KPL distinguished professor an 
head of the department of mechanical eng!” 
neering. Application of these research dat 
will be the responsibility of Henry Wright. 
regents distinguished professor of n 
tecture and design, who is nationally know? 
as an authority in environmental design. 

This total program holds great promise 4$ 
a stimulus to economic growth. 

A 3-million-dollar auditorium and music 
wing on which architectural plans are now 
nearing completion will enrich the cultu 
environment of the campus in a variety of 
ways. The flexibility to be built into 
structure (including an adjustable cetling 
for “tuning” the auditorium) will make ! 
an attractive setting for recitals, symphony 
concerts, chamber music, operas, cho 
groups, drama, student convocations an 
public lectures. 

Two major K-State agricultural program? 
which have had a strong impact on the eco?” 
omy of the area, involving animal industrz 
and grain and grain processing, are pre 
to expand their services in the future. 

The department of animal, dairy and 
poultry husbandry are now housed in moder? 
buildings which provide a livestock pavillon, 
a model dairy and modern, efficient studen 
classrooms and research laboratories. 

New swine and beef cattle research unit 
being constructed to replace those destroy® 
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by last June’s tornado, will be more modern 
and efficient in many respects. 

A program adopted by the Board of Regents 
two years ago for enlarging the staff and 
Tesearch resources of the college of veterinary 
Medicine will equip this branch of the uni- 
versity for improving and expanding its serv- 
ices to all segments of the livestock industry. 

With our nation's commitment to a global 
War against starvation and malnutrition, K- 
State’s work in the area of wheat and feed 
grains and grain processing is assuming un- 
Usual and timely significance. Present staff 
and facilities measure up to the challenge 
and opportunity. 

A hybrid wheat in process of development 
by the agricultural experiment station should 
be available for commercial use within two 
years and increase yields by as much as 30 
Per cent, just in time to prevent serious 
shortages. 

The new flour milling and feed manufac- 
turing laboratories are far and away the 
finest and most complete at any university 
in the world. Of the 3 million dollars in- 
Vested in these laboratories more than $1,- 
300,000 has been contributed by private in- 
dustry. 

As the capstone of this program, the Con- 
Gress of the United States has now appro- 
priated the full $3,380,000 for th» construc- 
tion at the university of the National Grain 
Marketing Research center. The largest fed- 
eral laboratory ever located in Kansas, this 
facility will reinforce K-State's status as an 
important world center of teaching, research 
and service in grain production, processing, 
marketing and consumption. 


Stokely and Dennis 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER PIRNIE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
One of the fine newspapers in my area, 
the Evening Times of Little Falls, N.Y., 
took note of a letter written home by a 
Serviceman from my district now serving 
in Vietnam, Pfe. Dennis Allmendinger. 

I share the pride of the community 
and his family which is prompted by this 
expression of loyalty and love of country. 
The following editorial, which contrasts 
the attitude of Dennis with that of the 
much-publicized Stokely Carmichael, is 
called to the attention of my colleagues. 
[From the Little Falls (Nr.) Evening Times, 

Dec. 2, 1966] 
STOKELY AND DENNIS 

“Hell, no, says Stokely Carmichael, the 
well fed and arrogant would-be Negro Hitler, 
when asked if he would serve in Viet Nam. 

Carmichael, who faithfully serves Com- 
Munist causes regardless of his political 
identity, has been convicted of inciting a riot 
in Selma, Alabama, fined and sentenced to 
60 days in prison. He has appealed. 

The country would be better served with 
Carmichael in jail than in uniform. In uni- 
form, such a character would be a disgrace 
Tather than a credit to the United States. 
We were going to say he might be in a posi- 
tion to actively assist the enemy, but from 
What we have heard about him he is too loud 
Mouthed and conceited to accomplish much 
along this line. 

Thank God, the United States and the 
Cause of freedom depend for survival not on 
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the Stokely Carmichaels in our midst. Thank 
God, instead, for such defenders as Pfc, 
Dennis Allmendinger of Little Falls, now 
serving his country as a volunteer in Viet 
Nam. Dennis is the son of Mr. and Mrs, 
Joseph Allmendinger of 611 East Albany 
Street, this city, and he enlisted in the Army 
in October, 1965. He spent time in Alaska, 
volunteered to go to Viet Nam. 

The Little Falls soldier had no illusions 
about what duty would be like in the war— 
crucified nation of Southeast Asia. But he 
had matured to the point of understanding 
what the late Fresident John F. Kennedy 
meant in his Inaugural Address when he 
eloquently urged Americans to ask not what 
their country could do for them, but what 
they could do for their country. 

Pic. Allmendinger recently wrote home and 
unburdened himself of some thoughts: 

“Sure, people have said I'm crazy to vol- 
unteer to come here, but I'm proud to be a 
part of an Army respected by all other coun- 
tries in the world, it makes me feel great 
to have a Vietnamese person come up to me 
and say ‘Hi, Joe.“ They are all thankful we 
are here protecting them. 

“As for the draft-dodgers, well they can 
go to the devil. It's too bad they have to 
rely on guys their own age to come here 
and do what they should be proud enough 
of their country to do. They'd rather sit 
home safe and sound and laugh at the guys 
who have the guts to come over here. 

“Most of the guys in the office here valun- 
teered to come here. And believe me, none 
of us are sorry. Sure we miss our families 
and girl friends, especially me, but we all 
plan on coming back. And when we do, we 
can say we served our country the best we 
could.” 

The United States of America is beset with 
global problems and responsibilities because 
it is the world's greatest power. There are 
Americans who would renounce the duties 
that go with greatness. They would hide 
behind somebody else's shield. But if they 
spurn the American democratic shield, the 
only comparable one is the Communist dic- 
tatorial shield, which perhaps they prefer 
anyway. 

The United States did not attain greatness 
and its present role as the world's strongest 
defender of freedom on the shields of cow- 
ards. It is where it is in this critical era 
of history because through all its trials and 
tribulations it has had devoted citizens like 
Dennis Allmendinger who “served our coun- 
try the best we could.” 


— te 


Congressman McClory Cites Public Sup- 
port of Automatic Data Processing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY, Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the importance attached to the pro- 
jected establishment of an automatic 
data processing facility to serve the 
Members of the Congress, it is imperative 
that we draw upon the experience gained 
in similar projects. Therefore, I submit 
a listing of studies and articles from the 
public press which reflect the thinking 
of government, university, and business 
specialists who are concerned about the 
increasingly heavy workloads of the Fed- 
eral legislators. 
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The concensus of these writers indi- 
cates such a facility as that proposed in 
H.R. 21 would go far in diminishing the 
redundant functions which must be per- 
formed by Members and committee staffs 
in certain application areas. Material 
selected from some of these studies and 
articles will be quoted in the near future, 
in the belief that it will be useful as a 
point of orientation. 

A bibliography follows: 

AUTOMATIC DATA PROCESSING AND THE 

LEGISLATOR 


American Enterprise Institute for Public 
Policy Research, Congress: the first branch 
of government. Washington, D.C., 1966, 515 
p. Dechert, Charles R. Availability of infor- 
mation for Congressional operations, pp. 167 
184. Janda, Kenneth. Information systems 
for Congress, pp. 415-456. Robinson, James 
A. Decision making in Congress, pp. 270-277. 

Arthur D. Little Company, Inc. Manage- 
ment study of the U.S. Congress. Report to 
NBC News, November 24, 1965, 37 p. See pp. 
11-12, 27, 30-32. 

Bennett, Charles E. Congress needs com- 
puter ability to preserve fiscal integrity. 
Congressional Record, March 16, 1966: pp. 
41488-1489. 

Bradshaw, Thomas I. Computers and leg- 
islation. Electronic Age, Summer 1965: pp. 
32-34. 

Brydges, Earl W. The electronic solon. 
ae Civic Review, July 1965: pp. 350- 
3 

Chartrand, Robert L. Automatic dats 
processing for the Congress. Washington, 
D.C., Library of Congress, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, January 3, 1967, 27 p. (selected 
for inclusion in Hearings before the Joi t 
Committee on the Organization of the Con- 
gress. Organization of Congress. 89th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, Part 15, Appendix, Wash- 
ington, D.C. U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1966. 
See pp. 2308-2318) . 

Eriksson, Ann. M. and David A. Johnston. 
Ohio's computer code retrieval system. Out- 
put, the monthly feature of Public Automa- 
tion, October 1966: four pages. 

Galloway, George B. Congressional re- 
form: agenda and prospects. Address be- 
fore the Tenth Southern Assembly, Biloxi, 


Mississippi, January 28-31, 1965. 37 pp. 
See pp. 25-27, 
Hearle, Edward F. R. Automatic data 


processing and state government. Address 
before the National Legislative Conference, 
Portland, Oregon, August 12, 1965. 11 p. 
See pp. 8-10. 

Humhprey Hubert H. The computer rev- 
olution—address by Senator Humphrey be- 
fore Eastern Spring Computer Conference. 
Congressional Record, April 25, 1964. pp. 
9074-9076. 

Iowa law makers use computer to = 
efficiency, State Legislatures 

Vol. 1, No. 6, March 1966: p. 3. 

Jackson, Henry M. Use of automatic data 
processing equipment by federal depart- 
ments and agencies. Congressional Record, 
October 22, 1965. pp. 27219-27221. 

Janda, Kenneth. Features of an informa- 
tion system for Proceedings of 
the Association for Computing Machinery 
National Meeting, 1966: pp. 361-372. 

Kennedy, John A. A legislator views ADP 
in state government. Output, the monthly 
feature of Public Automation, October 1965: 
four pages. 

Schwengel, Fred. Information handling: 
“For a vast future also.“ We propose: a 
modern Congress (selected proposals by the 
House Republican Task Force on Congres- 
sional Reform and Minority Staffing). New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company: p. 303- 
317. 

U.S. Congress. Senate. Joint Committee 
on the Organization of the Congress. Final 
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report. Organization of Congress. 89th Con- 
gress, 2nd Session, Senate report No. 1414. 
Washington, D.C., U.S. Govt, Print. Off. 1966. 
97 pp. See 4-7, 27-29, 46-47. 

Strout, Richard L. Congress is losing 
weight. The Christian Science Monitor, De- 
cember 11, 1965: Second section, first page. 


Huntington, W. Va., Job Corps Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
progress already achieved by the Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., Job Corps Center for 
women is a source of real satisfaction to 
me. On December 18, the New York 
Times included a special report on the 
Huntington center by Marjorie Hunter, 
which describes how far the program has 
come and what an outstanding job the 
center is doing. The lives of the young 
women enrolled there are being trans- 
formed and the doors to economic op- 
portunity are being opened. 

Beyond the interest that all of us in 
the House of Representatives share for 
the progress of our national programs to 
combat poverty and the conditions which 
breed it, I have a special interest in the 
Huntington Job Corps Center. As Miss 
Hunter’s article relates, it is the Xerox 
Corp. which operates the center. Xerox 
is among my most distinguished corpo- 
rate constituents, and I am proud of the 
contribution its people are making in 
helping to prepare people for full part- 
nership in the dynamism of our society 
and its economy. 

I take pleasure, now, that Miss Hun- 
ter’s story is printed with my remarks: 
From the New York Times, Dec. 18, 1966] 

Jos Corps Heirs Stum Greats SHED 
“Mun or GUTTER" 
(By Marjorie Hunter) 

HUNTINGTON, W. VA., December 17.—"You 
see your future etched in the scars of the 
dirty counter, in every smashed vodka bottle 
you've drained, every obscene sentence you've 
spieled off in retaliation .. .” 

The words were those of a pretty young 
drifter named Barbara Dean. 

Tossed out of school at the age of 12 (they 
called it a nervous breakdown, she said), she 
wandered alone into the world of pick-up 
jobs in dirty cafes, of cheap rooms with the 
vodka bottle waiting to say, Welcome home.” 

Last January, she joined the Job Corps. 
She was just 17 years old. 

Today, she is working in a San Francisco 
office and attending night classes in high 
school through a Litton Industries scholar- 
ship. 

į LETTER TO A FRIEND 

In a recent letter to a friend here, she 
wrote: 

“I'm going to keep on going to night school 
because I believe if I let myself slip once 
I may never stop slipping. This I had proven 
to me once. 

“Only, if I start slipping now, no Job Corps 
is going to come and weep over my broken 
bones and fix my sore teeth and wipe the 
mud of the gutter off my face.” 

A talented writer and artist, Barbara Dean 
Is among the most brilliant of the hundreds 
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of girls who have passed through the Hunt- 
ington Job Corps Center for Women since it 
opened nearly a year ago. 

But others, too, have had the mud of the 
gutter wiped off their faces. 

They come here from the tenant shacks of 
the rural South, from the dirty back streets 
or the ghettos of the big cities. 

Some are tough and boisterous. Some are 
pathetically shy. Most are school dropouts. 
All are poor. 

The first year for the Huntington center 
has not been easy. Located in the old Gov- 
ernor Cabell Hotel on the busiest downtown 
corner of this city.of 83,000, the center has 
been very much in the public eye. 

The city’s reaction has been mixed. Some 
residents have been sympathetic. Others 
have been critical. 

“Those girls just aren't our kind of people." 
one man said. 

It's pretty hard to take when you see one 
of those white girls walking hand in hand 
down the street with a Negro boy.“ another 
complained. 

There were complaints too that the girls 
wandered around the streets in hair curlers 
and slacks and shorts and that they fre- 
quented undesirable “night spots.” 

As the criticism mounted, officials of the 
center established new rules last summer; no 
shorts or slacks or hair curlers on the streets; 
certain night spots off limits; no hanging out 
windows; 6:30 a.m. roll call. 

The new rules touched off the only major 
incident of the year. Nine resident leaders— 
adults who serve es dormitory matrons— 
walked off the job, calling the new rules “too 
militaristic." 

About 50 of the center's girls set up picket 
lines on the streets, parading with signs say- 
ing, “We refuse to be tin soldiers” and This 
is not a reformatory.” 

Two girls got into a fight, and the case 
ended up in court. 


A TURNING POINT 


That was perhaps the major turning point 
for the center. The incident blew over. The 
new rules were enforced. The center settled 
down to the business of training the girls for 
useful occupations. 

There is relatively little effort now to court 
favor with the townspeople, as there had 
been in the beginning. 

“We have a job to do, and we're trying to 
get it done,” said George N. Mayer, director 
of the center. 

A former official of the Xerox Corporation, 
which operates the center under a two-year, 
$4-million contract with the Federal Govern- 
ment, Mr. Mayer is the fifth director at the 
center since it opened. 

The rapid turnover reflects the basic prob- 
lem encountered by the center, the problem 
of how to treat the girls. 

“My theory is if you get the girls up in the 
morning, keep them in class and keep them 
busy, they won't have time to run all over 
town,” Mr. Mayer said. 

Some are still smarting over what they re- 
gard as too tight a rein, but most of the girls 
seem satisfied. 

Patricia Hal, a teen-ager Fremont, Ohio, 
dropped out of the 10th grade to help earn 
money for her family. She is learning to 
operate graphic arts machines and is anxious 
to graduate and get a job. 

So is Linda Eustace of Albuquerque, 
N. Mex., who dropped out of school in the 
ninth grade and is now learning to operate 
business machines. 

Ninety girls have already completed train- 
ing. Most have gotten jobs—as nurses aides, 
office workers, keypunch operators and floral 
assistants. 

Patricia Adams of Albany, Ore., won a 
scholarship to Oregon State University. 

SOME ARE BRIGHT 

Some of the girls are extremely bright. 
Others are not. The classroom is geared to 
individual ability. 
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There are classes in basic education—read- 
ing, writing, mathematics and social sciences. 
Some are learning to operate office machines, 
others receive on-the-job training as nurses 
aides and practical nurses in local hospitals. 
Some with limited ability are being trained 
as laundry workers and food handlers. 

Certain courses are mandatory—physical 
hygiene, care of clothes, make-up and per- 
sonal appearance and homemaking arts. 

Last week, the girls tried out their cooking 
by baking 600 dozen cookies for the soldiers 
in Vietnam. 

Last September, they made 24 outfits for 
ragged children in the city, They have made 
and bought Christmas toys for poor children 
in local hospitals. 

Many of the girls will go home for Christ- 
mas. Others will stay. Already there is a 
Christmas tree in the lobby and mistletoe 
over the doors, 

There will be parties and dances with 
youths from Job Corps camps. There will be 
movies, too, And a Santa Claus. 

And on Christmas Eve, when the last shop- 
per has left the city streets, the girls will 
bundle up and go caroling. 

For most of them, it will be the first time. 


Passaic History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, members 
of the Passaic County Historical Society 
made the suggestion of including the his- 
tory of the lower part of Passaic County 
which until 1837 had been part of Essex 
County, the upper county until that time 
being part of Sussex and Bergen Coun- 
ties. The lower part was settled earlier 
and has unusual historical and commer- 
cial history of its own, particularly Ac- 
quackanonk Landing, now part of the 
city of Passaic, which was the largest 
shipping port of North Jersey, being the 
upper most point of navigation and at 
important crossroads, with at one time 
the only bridge over the entire length of 
the Passaic River. Much credit is due 
James J. De Mario of Passaic, who helped 
prepare this history, as well as to the 
Passaic County Historical Society of 
which he is a member. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SAVED 


And what is most important is that 
George Washington was saved with his 
army at this same point on his retreat 
from Fort Lee. Capt. John Post, a local 
man in his army, destroyed the former 
bridge, cutting off the pursuing British. 
If Washington had been caught, we 
would have lost our independence. This 
spot has historical markers, but it would 
seem the enormity of the event merits 
more. Then, Washington and his men 
camped up the hill in the church yards. 
After that the armies made use of sev- 
eral fords, in particular, one at Dela- 
wanna and one at Robertsford, both in 
the Passaic area. Later, during one year, 
all the famous officers of the American 
Army were within the borders of Saddle 
River Township across the river from 
Acquackanonk. 
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FIRST CHURCH—FIRST CEMETERY 


At this same spot, known as Acquacka- 
honk Landing, there is the first church 
in Passaic County with the first ceme- 
tery and burials of first settlers. Here 
also 200 or 300 feet away was the county's 
first district school used for nearly 200 
years until 1870, probably longer than 
any other; also the first store, first tav- 
ern in the county, and the first Sunday 
school in the State. More about this 
remarkable area follows to satisfy the 
desires of members representing pioneer 
families and newer ones in my elective 
territory. 

FIRST SETTLER—-FIRST LAND- PURCHASE IN NORTH 
JERSEY 

Due to the area being so full of early 
Settler and Revolutionary history, I am 
Proud to give herein some brief high- 
lights on both, plus its most unusual in- 
dustrial and commercial development. 
Being at the head of river navigation sur- 
Tounded with forested rolling hills for 
hunting, fishing, and farming, it was 
Quickly inhabited by the early Dutch 
traders, farmers, and explorers from New 
Amsterdam and Communipaw—now Jer- 
sey City—seeking to extend their fur 
trading or finding better farmlands. One 
of these was Hartman Michielse—or 
Vreeland—who is believed to have been 
the first white man to have set foot upon, 
Purchased land, and settled in what is 
Now known as the city of Passaic, form- 
erly Acquackanonk. He found a well- 
Organized and established Algonquin 
Tribe Indian village at what is now Pas- 
Saic’s Wall Street across from what was 

iwn as Dundee Island. But they were 
Not living in transitory wigwams but in 
Cabins made of timbers covered with 
grass. An old Indian suggested that 
Michielse set up a trading post on the 
island, which he did immediately after 
getting the deed April 4, 1678, the first 
building by a white man in the Passaic 
City area. Evidence of Indian fishing 
activity can be seen today from several 
~shape rows of large stones across the 
river. 
BEGINNING OF ACQUACKANONK LANDING 


Early settlers after taming wild In- 
dians and wilderness turned to com- 
Merce by harnessing water in the many 

to power many lumber and grist 
mills and for shipping. Then, several 
Paper mills were established sometime 
after, one about 1810 was the Whiting 

Per Co.—still in existence—where 
Melville Curtis, father of the owners of 
Saturday Evening Post and Ladies’ Home 
Journal, made paper, and another was 
the Kingsland Papermill, both in Dela- 
Wanna. 

RIVER BOAT, STAGECOACH, CANAL, BARGE, 

RAILROAD, TRANSFER POINT 

Here is where the Passaic riverfront, 
known as Acquackanonk Landing, be- 
Came famous as the largest shipping 
Port in North Jersey for farm, forest, 
and mine products, and later for 
Alexander Hamilton's “Paterson-made 
goods“ wagonned to Passaic for shipping. 
Incidentally, Passaic came within the 
36-square-mile area set up by Hamil- 
ton’s Society of Useful Manufacturers— 

Here was also the first and only 
bridge over the river and the junction 
ol several turnpikes, some toll, the Plank 
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Road to New York, Hamburg Turnpike, 
roads to Hackensack, Little Falls, and to 
the papermills in Delawanna. This was 
also the stage coach days. Then came 
the Morris Canal which skirted Passaic 
and permitted more commerce with 
other areas: Merchants and travelers 
stopped at and went through Acquack- 
anonk Landing where there were tav- 
erns, small hotels, or rooming houses. 
THE RAILROAD ERA 


With the railroad era starting in the 
1830's, the commercial business at 
Acquackanonk Landing dropped away as 
the stagecoaches and boats were being 
forced to discontinue, although Acquack- 
anonk Township continued as a peace- 
ful and rich farming community as it 
did for nearly 150 years, the farms being 
the finest in the State and owners were 
rich men. But pleasure boating, regatas, 
and excursions increased and the Pas- 
saic River became one of the East's lead- 
ing beating playgrounds. 

The Paterson & Hudson River Rail 
Road was organized in 1831. The big 
wagons that had brought to this dock- 
age area iron ores, lumber, and timber 
from upstate ceased their trips and busi- 
ness dropped. It was one of the first 
railroads in the country, and operated 
at first between Passaic and Paterson, 
but horse drawn at first until the steam 
engine arrived from England. People 
far and wide heard of this new train 
and were curious to see this new meth- 
od of traveling. The first day was a 
great success, being witnessed by great 
crowds, some coming from as far away 
as Sussex. Enterprising Yankees of 
Newark did a profitable business con- 
veying parties by boat to Paterson over 
the Morris Canal, and there board the 
train to Passaic for their first train ride, 
even if horse-driven, and many had to 
sit on the coach roofs. At the peak of 
the railroad era, there were four steam 
railroads serving Passaic. Years later, 
the State's first trolley car line was oper- 
ating within the Passaic limits. 

DUNDEE CANAL AND BEGINNING OF GREAT 

INDUSTRIAL ERA 

The business stagnation at Acquacka- 
nonk Landing was more than offset a 
few years later with benefits to the en- 
tire Passaic area when the Dundee Dam 
was constructed to provide water and 
water power for new industries which 
with the railroads brought about the 
greatest industrial expansion in Passaic’s 
history. Lush farmland was turned over 
to industry and workers’ houses, and 
rural water-powered saw and grist mills 
gave way to larger operating units, with 
industries and population spilling over 
into Clifton, Wallington, and Garfield, 
earning for Passaic and its environs at 
one time “the most progressive, energetic 
and pushing community in the country.” 

NEW INDUSTRIES ON DUNDEE CANAL 


The railroad brought in a different 
kind of business and shifted the com- 
mercial center from Acquackanonk 
Landing inland away from the water- 
front and increased travel. But the real 
stimulus started with the completion of 
the Dundee Canal and Dam in 1859 
which was begun by the Dundee Man- 
ufacturing Co., owned by SUM and 
mother of Passaic’s industries established 
in 1832, and later through the efforts of 
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Edward J. C. Atterbury. A special act 
passed February 12, 1858, by the New 
Jersey Legislature authorized the build- 
ing of Dundee Canal and Dam with locks, 
and so forth to provide a navigation link 
from the Passaic River at Passaic to 
Paterson, but this plan was never ful- 
filled. 

The flow of this canal starts at a high 
dam forming Dundee Lake in Clifton and 
ends at South Street in the Dundee sec- 
tion of Passaic where it drops back again 
into the Passaic River, providing water 
and power to the new plants which were 
built along the canal. The first plant to 
be built was the Star Foundry & Ma- 
chine Co., 1859, and others following 
were: New York Steam Engine Co., 1869; 
Reid & Barry, 1869; Waterhouse Bros., 
textiles, 1870; New York Belting & Pack- 
ing Co., 1882, in Connecticut, 1846, now 
part of United States Rubber; Jacob L. 
Basch, textile; Ammidown Bros., textile; 
Okonite Co., 1878; Dundee Textile Co.; 
Clifton Paper Mills; Andrew McLean Co., 
netting; Botany Worsted Mills, 1890; 
Passaic Print Works, Manhattan Print 
Works, Pantasote Leather Co., Forst- 
mann & Huffman Co., worsted, and oth- 
ers. Some of these are no longer in 
existance and some have merged with 
others and changed names. 

OTHER OLD AND NEW PLANTS NOT ON CANAL 


There were other plants built that did 
not need canal facilities, some built about 
the same time and some later, some hav- 
ing ceased operating or changed names. 
Some of these are: Acheson Harden Co., 
J. L. Prescott Co., Waldrich Bleachery, 
Paterson Parchment Paper Co., the 
Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing Co., 
Gera Mills, wool; New Jersey Worsted 
Spinning Co., Heyden Chemical Co., Rob- 
ins Conveying Belt Co., Brighton Mills, 
tire duck; Robertsford Spinning Co., 
later Samuel Hird, wool; Magor Car Co., 
Algonquin Mills, textile; Pitkin-Holds- 
worth, textile; Passaic Cotton Mills, 
Richardson Scale Co., Garfield Worsted 
Mills, Hammersley Paper Co., first wa- 
terproof; Falstrom Co., Givaudan Corp., 
Passaic Metalware Co., now part of Con- 
tinental Can; Athenia Steel Co., Stand- 
ard Bleachery, Goodlatte Oilcloth Co., 
Standard Oilcloth Co. There were many 
others, large and small among old and 
newer plants, but these indicate the 
spread of industry. Here are some of 
the most prominent among the new in 
the Passaic area, indicating a further 
spread in variety but mostly results of 
newer technology: DuMont-Fairchild, 
Wright Aero Division, Shulton, Hoff- 
mann-La Roche, ITT Federal Labora- 
tories, Garden State Paper Co., Revlon, 
Weston Biscuit. 

DIVERSITY OF INDUSTRY 


The names above indicate the diversity 
of industry in this area, some being the 
largest in their fields. Some of the older 
plants are out of existence or are under 
new managements. The country’s larg- 
est concentration of perfume makers is 
in this area. The Botany and Forst- 
mann plants were the country’s largest 
makers of their respective types of wool 
cloth. Brighton Mills at one time was 
the largest manufacturer of duck for 
high pressure tires and Acheson Harden 
was the world’s largest handkerchief 
maker. The Manhattan Rubber Division 
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is one of the largest manufacturers of 
industrial rubber products and the larg- 
est makers of rubber-bonded abrasive 
wheels and one of the largest makers of 
bowling balls. The Passaic area is one of 
the country’s largest rubber manufactur- 
ing centers. The crushing panics of 1873, 
1893, 1929, with competition and tariffs 
have taken a heavy toll of some of the 
older companies. This area has almost 
lost its wool, cotton, bleachery, and hand- 
kerchief business. 


PLANT OWNERSHIPS 


Idle plants have been saved due to the 
continual growth of industry here. 
Most of the plants idled by declining use 
of their products or plant transfer have 
been filled with numerous small space 
operators or by other single manufac- 
turers. For instance, the Star Foundry 
& Machine Co. plant was taken over by 
the New York Steam Engine Co., and 
when that company failed, the plant was 
taken over by the New York Belting & 
Packing Co. as an annex plant to its 
main one then at Sandy Hook, Conn., 
the annex later becoming the main plant. 
The Forstmann plant was sold to J. P. 
Stevens, and Okonite, a progressive and 
going company, was purchased by Ling- 
Temco Vought as an active acquisition. 
The Okonite plant was built on the un- 
finished foundations of a then-new rub- 
ber company plant to be known as the 
New York & Boston Rubber Co. to con- 
solidate the plants of the newly merged 
New York Belting & Packing Co. of Pas- 
saic and Sandy Hook, Conn., and the 
Boston Belting Co. of Boston, both 
Goodyear licensees, but the plan was 
dropped due to the severe depression 
that followed. Later, the Okonite Co. 
took over the once-idled adjacent Wa- 
terhouse Bros. plant. A number of 
other plants mentioned in paragraphs 
above have merged or had been acquired 
by other companies. Manhattan Rub- 
ber took over the adjacent plant of the 
Brighton Mills which had moved south. 
In it were several lessees, including De- 
Forest Radio where television was born. 

INDUSTRIES CENTERED HERE 


From all the companies listed above, 
it is evident that the Passaic area ex- 
ceeded at some time in the production of 
wool spinning and weaving, in industrial 
rubber products, textile finishing, hand- 
kerchiefs, stove polish, and bleach and 
other household products, oilcloth, wa- 
terproof paper, types of grinding wheels, 
submarine electric cables, netting, drugs 
and cosmetics, and particularly convey- 
ing machines as several basic types were 
developed here, some of these being: 
belt, bucket, portable, continuous weigh- 
ing, pelletized, and fluid. As a volume 
indicator for this area, according to an 
analysis of distribution of industrial sup- 
plies by the American Supply & Machin- 
ery Manufacturers Association, pur- 
chases of such supplies in the Passaic 
area equals or exceeds that of the Pater- 
son area, and both together is exceeded 
only by Newark in this State. 

PLANTS KEEP UP WITH INDUSTRY AND PRODUCT 
CHANGES 

Many of the older plants here survived 
by changing into newer or different prod- 
ucts when use of their types of products 
was waning. A good example is J, L. 
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Prescott Co., originally one of the coun- 
try’s largest makers of stove polishes. 
They later went into laundry bleach and 
other household products and are now 
one of the largest. They started in 
Maine in 1870 and are still a family- 
owned company with a fifth-generation 
family president, an industrial marvel in 
cooperation and resourcefulness. With 
the recent development of plastic liquid 
containers, they now also make their 
own and for other companies using plas- 
tic bottles. With the advent of the auto- 
mobile, Prescott also designed and pro- 
duced the Prescott Steamer, making 
about 700 of them, which at the turn of 
the century was good production. For a 
while it seemed that Passaic would be a 
Detroit“ as about the same time J. P. 
Lange, inventor and chief engineer for 
Botany Worsted Mills, was producing 
some radical designs of experimental 
“horseless buggies” starting in 1899. The 
Pantasote Leather Co., which originally 
made a patented leatherlike carriage 
cloth switched into vinyl film and other 
recent plastics and doing very well. The 
Falstrom Co. went from sheet metal 
cornices and ceilings to sophisticated 
control and computer cubicles. The Gar- 
den State Paper Co. is the country’s first 
reconditioner of newsprint paper. The 
several rubber companies in this area 
have switched from natural rubber to 
synthetic rubberlike polymers and to 
various types of plastics to reach more 
markets, produce improved products, or 
to reduce costs. Some of the essential oil 
manufacturers have entered the new and 
more profitable vitamin field. It was un- 
fortunate that the great woolen mills 
here did not operate long enough to take 
advantage of the newer wool like syn- 
thetic fibers. 
PASSAIC AREA AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 

Besides manufacturing, this area had 
an outstanding agricultural reputation. 
Alfred Speer had extensive vineyards in 
Passaic and Athenia, produced much of 
the best native wines and sherries in this 
country. He also named Passaic which 
Was previously known as Acquackanonk, 
and published Passaic’s first newspaper. 
In Carlton Hill and Richfield, Bobbink 
& Atkins had the country’s largest rose 
nurseries. Richfield also at one time 
supplied the Nation with horseradish. 

ABOUT THE PASSAIC RUBBER INDUSTRY 

REMARKABLE RUBBER FAMILIES, FIRST PLANTA- 

TION, WELLESLEY COLLEGE, FIRST YWCA 

The Okonite and Manhattan Rubber 
Cos., were family offshoots of the 
New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Henry Fowle Durant, a senior member of 
this rubber-manufacturing family, and 
John Haven Cheever, not of this family, 
both operated the earlier Roxbury Rub- 
ber Co. founded in 1833 in Boston as the 
first chartered rubber company in Amer- 
ica at the dawn of the rubber industry. 
Later, both Durant and Cheever incorpo- 
rated the New York Belting & Packing 
Co., solely owned by both with equal 
shares. Mr; and Mrs. Durant founded 
Wellesley College and Mrs. Durant was 
first president of the YWCA in Boston. 

MANHATTAN AND OKONITE 

Col, A. F. Townsend and Frank Caze- 
nove Jones, Sr. were cousins of H. F. 
Durant and both founded Manhattan 
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Rubber. The Okonite Co. was founded 
by Cheever and Jones. As mentioned 
above, Cheever also founded the New 
York Belting & Package Co., which was 
organized in 1846. While Cheever was 
with Roxbury, the prior company, 
Charles Goodyear was working at times 
at this plant on his vulcanization discov- 
ery, and at times Cheever was of some as- 
sistance. 

Both the Passaic plant of United States 
Rubber Co., and the Manhattan Rubber 
Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 
are leaders in industrial rubber products 
and both have developed products in- 
dispensable to industry today. 

MORE ABOUT PASSAIC’S RUBBER FAMILIES—NEW 
YORK TELEPHONE co. 

The father of F. C. Jones above accom- 
panied Commodore Perry in opening 
commerce with Japan, and his grand- 
father was Commodore Jacob Jones, hero 
of the Wasp victory over the British 
frigate Frolic in the War of 1812. He 
was also a cousin of Alfred I. du Pont 
and of Commodore A. Henderson. Mr. 
Jones had also been president of both 
Manhattan and Okonite. Col. Arthur 
Farragut Townsend was godson of Ad- 
miral Farragut and had also been presi- 
dent of Manhattan and Chairman of 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc. 

Charles A. Cheever was a son of J. H. 
Cheever and a remarkable man. He was 
crippled and had to be carried around, 
but he was first president of Okonite. 
With Capt. Williard L. Candee he 
founded the New York Telephone Co., 
forerunner of American Telephone & 
Telegraph of which it is said he gained 
control later through his brilliance and 
keen financial ability. 


FIRST RUBBER PLANTATION 


Passaic also had an important part in 
helping to obtain an independent source 
of crude rubber for this country to avoid 
foreign price manipulations which in 
1910 forced the price of crude rubber 
to $3 a pound; today it is around 25 cents. 
The Manhattan Rubber Manufacturing 
Co. twice undertook growing its own 
crude rubber in tropical countries, and 
both times as the first American rubber 
manufacturer to grow its own crude rub- 
ber. The first time in 1898 jointly with 
other financial interests established a 
rubber plantation in Nicaragua with suc- 
cess, but English and Dutch growers were 
planting immense acreages of rubber 
trees in their Far East colonies and 
Brazil lost its hold on rubber. Manhat- 
tan withdrew from Nicaragua when it 
had obtained a going plantation in 1910 
in Java with a better growing atmos- 
phere. The Okonite Co. also established 
a rubber plantation in British Guiana in 
1911 at the time of the foreign“ squeeze 
on crude rubber prices. 

FIRST INSULATED ELECTRIC WIRE AND CABLES 
WERE MADE IN PASSAIC 

The Okonite Co., made the first rub- 
ber-insulated telegraph, telephone, and 
submarine cables in America. It also 
developed the high-pressure pipe-type 
electric transmission cable for high volt- 
age now in general use and a number of 
other cable developments. Today most 
of U.S. naval vessels, submarines, city 
subways, and many powerplants here 
and around the world use Okonite elec- 
tric transmission cables. 
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FIRST RUBBER CONVEYOR BELT 


Thomas Robins, Sr., had worked with 
Thomas A. Edison in developing the first 
Tubber conveyor belt which was made 
by the New York Belting & Packing Co. 
Robins then became Manhattan's first 
Secretary and continued his belt con- 
veyor development with them. Robins 
later founded the Robins Conveying Belt 
Co, in Passaic in 1896. This company 
later became Hewitt-Robins with the ac- 
Quisition of Hewitt Rubber Co., of Buf- 
falo, and today it is a division of Litton. 
Thomas Matchett was president of both 
Robins Conveying Belt and Hewitt Rub- 
ber before they merged. 

TELEVISION DEVELOPED IN PASSAIC 


It was in part of the Brighton Mills 
Plant in Passaic, partly idled after mov- 
ing south, that Dr. Lee DeForest of De- 
Forest Radio Co., with Du Mont, perfect- 
ed the TV tube and gave us the TV indus- 
try. This plant, adjacent to Manhattan 
Rubber, was acquired by Manhattan 
about this time. 


INDUSTRIAL PIONEERS OF PASSAIC 


Some of the pioneers behind the great 
development of the Passaic area are: 
Peter Reid and William I. Barry, both 
founders of Reid & Barry, the first large 
textile finishing plant on the Dundee 
Canal, and did much to spur the great 
industrial expansion of Passaic and both 
Were generous community contributors, 
including the Reid Public Library; Rich- 
ard Morrell, founded Campbell, Morrell 
Co., at one time largest State dealers in 
Coal, grain, and building material, had 
Lastern agency for Erie anthracite coal, 
built railroad from Dundee mills to Pas- 
saic Junction of N.Y.S. & W. RR. in Ber- 
gen County; Gilbert D. Bogart, owner of 

part of Garfield, named it, and 
helped develop it and other areas; R. D. 
Benson, late president of Tide Water Oil 
Co., first oil and pipeline company, or- 
ganized Passaic and county park sys- 
tems, helped on boards of several large 

companies; W. F. Gaston, promi- 
nent lawyer who helped organize and 


Manage large companies here—Manhat- - 


Rubber, Okonite, New York Steam 

e Co., Forstmann, others—Frank 

Hughes, developed industrial property 

and brought in new industries, developed 

Athenia, most of which his father owned, 
and other areas. 

Of the more contemporary ones: 
Julius G. Forstmann, built large inte- 
8rated woolen mills in Passaic, Clifton, 
and Garfield employing thousands, very 
large community contributor and en- 
dowed Forstmann Public Library: Dow 
H. Drukker, Congressman, publisher, 
builder, banker, and on boards of large 

plants; Paul L. Troast, president, 
ony-Troast Construction Co., was 
Chairman of New Jersey Tercentenary 
Commission, headed New Jersey Turn- 
bike Commission, Chairman S. H. Kress 
& Co., chairman of New Jersey Man- 
Ufacturers Association, member of Gov- 
ernors Commission for More South 
erican Trade, made close run for 
ernor. There were many others, like 
Paulison, Kip, Howe, and so forth, and 
Others of earlier periods who did mag- 
t work under conditions difficult 

to evaluate with today’s era, and there 
are many contemporary outstanding 
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performers in public affairs, industry 
employing thousands, finance, law, some 
of big deeds, very large benefactors and 
community contributors, but space does 
not permit. 

HOUSING PROBLEMS 


This great industrial expansion cre- 
ated housing and rooming problems. In 
addition to many thousands of immi- 
grants, many young men out of school 
came here to seek their fortunes. To 
take care of them, rooming and board- 
ing houses were set up almost every- 
where, many by upstate farmers or from 
small rural towns. There were also sev- 
eral housekeeping “bachelor clubs,” two 
of which became famous as the young 
men come from well-to-do families 
from different parts of the country. 
They rotated purchasing and managing, 
had a cook or housekeeper and gardener. 
They became favorites at the ball or for 
whist. Many became responsible and 
influential executives, like C. T. Young, 
to vice president, the Manhattan Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., and F. L. Curtis to 
vice president of Raybestos-Manhattan, 
Inc., B. M. Mitchell, who founded the 
Conveying Weigher Co. and designed the 
first long-distance belt conveyor sys- 
tems for construction, like the Wanaque 
Reservoir Dam, Stamford, Conn., reser- 
voir, Conowingo Dam, George Washing- 
ton Bridge colossal anchorages, and 
other executives many with equal ac- 
complishments. 

RELIGIOUS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


This expansion necessitated worship 
and recreational facilities, which were 
accomplished very well. Passaic has 
some of the largest and most elegant 
churches in the State of all denomina- 
tions. It has two of the finest endowed 
libraries, also has YMCA and YWCA 
buildings among the State’s largest and 
best equipped. All of these possible 
through generous public contributions 
and sizable endowments, both industrial 
and publicly, all made possible through 
the fruits of industry. It also has three 
large and complete hospitals that serve 
the entire Passaic area and beyond be- 
cause of specialized facilities. Because 
of Passaic’s early growth, it has become 
virtually the civic and commercial center 
of a wide peripheral territory. Passaic 
schools at one time had the highest 
scholastic standing in the Nation. 

The boom conditions experienced 
manifested themselves in other direc- 
tions. The Passaic Fire Department was 
the first in the country to be completely 
motorized; that is, no more horses, and 
shortly before, Passaic had its own trol- 
ley car line operating entirely within its 
boundaries, the first in the State, and 
again, no more horses. 

WILLIAM W. SCOTT 

In conclusion, I should like to express 
a deep sense of gratitude to William W. 
Scott for writing the history of Passaic 
and its environs from which much of the 
early data above has been taken. It was 
written after middle age and during a 
time when many old residents were still 
alive and able to give firsthand data on 
early events, or they themselves had 
known oldtimers who had direct or eye- 
witness information of their times, even 
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to the Revolutionary period, and were 
able to provide Scott with documentary 
material they had preserved. 


Crippling His War on Crime” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
leading editorial of the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on Monday, January 16, cer- 
tainly voices the sentiment of millions of 
Americans, and in strong and unmis- 
takable terms. It is deserving of the 
attention of every Member of Congress. 

The editorial follows: 

CRIPPLING His “War on Crime” 

The President has always talked in ring- 
ing terms of his determination to wage an 
all-out war on crime, to make certain that 
the law-abiding American people will be safe 
on the streets, in their homes and in their 
places of business. When the chips are 
down, however, he tends to back away from 
the fight. 

This was demonstrated, we think, in his 
misguided veto of the District crime bill 
passed by the 89th Congress after long and 
careful study. The same tendency has 
cropped up again in his message to the 90th 
Congress on the state of the union. Two of 
his paragraphs illustrate the point. 

In the section dealing with “improving the 
quality of life and enlarging the meaning of 
justice for all Americans,” the President said: 
“We should protect what Justice Brandeis 
called the ‘right most valued by civilized 
men’—the right to privacy. We should out- 
law all wire-tapping—public and private— 
wherever and whenever it occurs, except when 
the security of the nation is at stake—and 
then only with the strictest safeguards. We 
should exercise the full reach of our consti- 
tutional powers [whatever that may mean] 
to outlaw electronic ‘bugging’ and ‘snoop- 
ing.’ P 

Six paragraphs later the President came to 
the 1967 version of his War on Crime in a 
section headed: “This nation must make an 
all-out effort to combat crime.” Here are 
the key sentences: Our country’s laws must 
be respected. Order must be maintained. I 
will support—with all the constitutional 
powers I possess—our nation’s law-enforce- 
ment officials in their attempt to control the 
crime and violence that tear the fabric of 
our communities.” 

We do not know who is responsible for the 
inherent contradictions in this rhetorical 
nonsense. But we do know that the laws 
are not being respected, that order is not be- 
ing maintained, that the incidence of crime 
is constantly rising, and that neither lofty 
verbiage nor more federal money, which the 
President proposes, can reverse this trend. 

What, we wonder, does the President think 
Justice Brandeis meant by the right to pri- 
vacy—the “right most valued by civilized 
men"? Does this right of privacy apply to 
the criminal who kidnaps a child for ransom, 
and who will not hesitate to kill the child 
if it serves his purposes? Does it apply to 
those unconscionable characters at the top 
who enrich themselves from the sale of nar- 
cotics, even down to the level of our schools. 
and never mind the cost in ruined lives? 
Does it extend to organized crime, to the 
racketeers who survive by corrupting law- 
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enforcement officials at the price of tearing 
apart the fabric of our communities“? 

There are two possible conclusions. One 
is that Mr. Johnson is insincere in his war 
on crime. We do not believe it. The other 
is that he doesn't really know what he is 
saying. This, we think, is likely. 

Nothing is easier than to be against 
“snooping.” Who isn't? But the fact re- 
mains that wiretaps and electronic devices 
are vitally important tools if the war on 
crime, especially organized crime, is to be- 
come anything more than a mouthful of 
words. To say as some do that these tools 
cannot be used without invading the privacy 
of the bedroom, whatever the emotional im- 
pact of this contention, is simply not true. 

Our hope is that the President will take 
a second look at the phony advice which has 
been given him, that he will talk to people 
who know something about the facts of life 
in any meaningful war on crime, and that 
he will exercise all of the constitutional 
powers he possesses to seek authorization, 
subject to strict controls, of the use of wire- 
taps and electronic devices in the many in- 
stances in which they are essential to effec- 
tive law-enforcement. As a companion piece, 
he should seek legislation imposing a total 
ban on unauthorized “snooping.” For this 
is the area in which the valid right to privacy 
is being destroyed: 


Hon. John W. McCormack, Speaker, 
Nominated by Representative Philip J. 
Philbin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, a week 
ago Monday, in the House Democratic 
caucus held on that morning of January 
9, the distinguished gentleman from the 
Third Massachusetts Congressional Dis- 
trict nominated, for the continuing 
speakership of this House, our beloved 


and revered colleague from Mass- 
achusetts, the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack, 


In his nominating speech Representa- 
tive PHILBIN delivered one of the most 
eloquent and well-merited tributes ever 
uttered on such an occasion and it was a 
privileged experience, for those of us on 
this side of the aisle, to hear this impres- 
sive address. Of course, the nomination 
was unanimously approved and on the 
following day the Honorable Joun W. 
McCormack, of Massachusetts, was 
formerly and very wisely renominated to 
preside over this great legislative body as 
Speaker. 

I am sure that all of us here, on both 
sides of the aisle, agree with and share 
in the sentiments so ably expressed by 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, Con- 
gressman PAN, as he summarized the 
tremendous public service record of our 
revered Speaker and reviewed the re- 
markable talents of his great mind and 
compassionate heart, which have en- 
deared him to all who have ever served 
with him and which assure that the 
name of Speaker McCormack will be 
forever an inspiring byword in the legis- 
lative history of this Nation. 

A great many Members, on both sides 
of the aisle here, asked me to intercede 
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with my dear and esteemed friend and 
colleague from the Third Massachusetts 
District for the purpose of having his 
eloquent address included in the per- 
manent Recorp. He graciously con- 
sented to permit me to introduce it into 
the Recorp and Congressman PHILBIN’sS 
nomination speech follows: 

Mr, Chairman and friends, it is a great 
honor, privilege and pleasure for me this 
morning to nominate the Democratic can- 
didate for Speaker for the 90th Congress. 

I am sure that no words of mine would 
be adequate to portray or to describe the 
tremendous public record of the great Amer- 
ican I am so honored and pleased to nomi- 
nate. 

Speaker McCormack is universally known 
as one of the greatest Americans who has 
ever served in the Congress. To talk of his 
splendid personal qualities and his achieve- 
ments to those who are so familiar with 
them as you, would be somewhat of a fu- 
tility, and of course, it is completely un- 
necessary. 

John McCormack is a man of great, hu- 
mane sensibilities and a fine spirit of loyaity 
that dominates his character and the very 
essence of his being. 

His greatness as a public servant; his es- 
sential goodness as a human being; his 
amiable personal qualities; the loyalty of his 
friendship; the sweep and import of his 
great accomplishments; his unselfish labors 
and achievements for the nation, the world 
and the American people, comprise a glorious 
chapter in the history of this government. 

The magnificent distinction, fairness and 
impartiality with which he has conducted 
the affairs of this House—his dignity, the 
broadness of his vision, the generosity of his 
impulse, and the kindness and com on 
he has shown in the discharge of his weighty 
responsibilities, are known to us and recog- 
nized by the people. 

Master of parliamentary law, skilled in 
legislative accomplishment, resolute and 
tenacious in seeking his goals, our esteemed 
and beloved Speaker is an inspired and re- 
sourceful champion and fighter for the 
things in which he believes, willing at all 
times to give unselfishly of himself to pro- 
mote human betterment, to broaden the 
horizons of freedom and hasten the cherished 
reality of universal peace and a world gov- 
erned by the rule of law. 

Illustrious son of our great Bay State of 
Massachusetts, unalterably committed to the 
free way of life for this nation and the world, 
our beloved and great leader moves unfalter- 
ingly with greatest skill, ability and deter- 
mination to carry out the vital missions of 
highest responsibility that are entrusted to 
him. 

Endowed with great mind, a great heart, 
and great spirit, John McCormack ranks 
with the greatest leaders of our national his- 
tory, and it is indeed with esteem, with af- 
fection and with a very high sense of pride 
and honor that I am privileged to place in 
nomination as Democratic Speaker of the 
House the name of a very great American, a 
most courageous leader, our beloved, dis- 
tinguished Speaker and friend, the Honor- 
able John W. McCormack. 


Tribute to John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 


HON. NEAL SMITH 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. SMITH of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
those who have previously spoken have 
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so eloquently described the great contri- 
butions that have been made by our late 
beloved colleague from Rhode Island Mr. 
Fogarty and his name and his great con- 
tributions are so well known by people in 
the fields of health and education 
throughout the United States that any 
further recital of these great contribu- 
tions would be redundant. His great 
renown in these fields never changed 
him from being a most conscientious and 
humble person never willing to rest upon 
his morals and reputation for deeds in 
the past and always eager to plow ahead 
to met new goals. His passing is a great 
loss to our Nation and I join with my 
colleagues with heartfelt sympathy to 
his family. May his good soul rest in 
peace. 


An Editor Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker. 
Walter Russell, the editor of the Musca- 
tine Journal, Muscatine, Iowa, retired 
last Friday after 40 years of service to 
the Journal. 

The people of Muscatine and of the 
First District of Iowa will miss Walter 
Russell's work on the Muscatine Journal. 
He has been an effective and hard-work- 
ing newsman. He has been a leader in 
his community. 

I am confident I speak for the people 
of Muscatine and the First District when 
I wish him well in the years that lie 
ahead. - 

A well-earned testimonial to Walter 
Russell appeared Friday, January 13, 
1967, in the Muscatine Journal: 


{From the Muscatine (Iowa) Journal, Jan. 
13, 1967] 
Ax EDITOR RETIRES 


Walter Russell, editor of The Muscatine 
Journal, is retiring today after more than 40 
years of faithful service to this newspaper 
and the Lee newspaper organization. 

Walter Russell has watched Muscatine 
grow and progress—not as an idle bystander 
but as an active participant in the life of 
the community. 

Russ“ has been a steady hand during 
times of change, and during times of difi- 
culty. He always had the time to help 4 
young reporter. He remembered the elu- 
sive names and dates, and knew just where 
to find the helpful information when some- 
one had a question. He retains a store- 
house of knowledge about Muscatine and the 
surrounding area. 

He has observed and shared with Journal 
readers the stories of tragedy as well as the 
stories of achievement. The accidents and 
fires, the highway fatalities, the jubilation 
of success, and the routine of daily events 
of a living city have all been a part of his 
life. 

He has been devoted to the principles of 
good journalism. Russ was never too tired 
to work the extra hours, to attend the spe- 
cial meetings, or to leave home In the middle 
of night in response to an emergency news 
report 


Russ has been dependable in his work, 
and steadfast in his role as a citizen of the 
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Community, Others have gained much from 
example and influence. 
Walter Russell has been a credit to his 
Profession and to his community. The pub- 
er and fellow employees of The Mus- 
Catine Journal join in wishing him con- 
tinued success and pleasure in retirement. 


How To Read “Death of a President” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, Roscoe 
ond in the Chicago Sun-Times, 
January 13, 1967, suggests that William 
hester's book be read with “healthy 
reservation.“ Mr. Drummond finds it 
cult to accept what he considers to be 
Conjecture as the historical truth. I 
ve unanimous consent that this article 
appear at this point in the RECORD: 
How To READ “DEATH or A PRESIDENT” 
Just about everybody is going to read— 
or read about—wWilliam Manchester's ac- 
Count of the assassination of John F. Ken- 
nedy, “The Death of a President.” 
That's good. It is an honest, well-written, 
Pe partially informative, one-sided 


There are two compelling reasons why the 
Manchester book needs to be read sympa- 
thetically and with abiding reservation. It 
is an “authorized” account. It is a book 
Commissioned by Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy 
and Sen. Robert Kennedy, who retained the 
Tight to edit the manuscript before publica- 
tion and exercised that right. 

Secondly, in his first installment in Look, 

chester affirms that he is “speculating” 

at different points but contends that “legiti- 
Mate speculation is one of the duties of his- 
And so it is, but before you have 

Tead very far it seems evident, to me at least, 
that speculation soon becomes assertion and 
assertion becomes apparent fact and it is 

to tell where the two separate. 

Manchester speculates enough about the 
Political rivalry among Gov. John Connally, 
Sen. Ralph Yarborough, Vice President John- 
son and President Kennedy as to make Con- 
nally look bad, Johnson look futile and 
everybody else look good. 

In recapturing the atmosphere of political 
hatred toward President Kennedy in Dallas, 

chester speculates about the effect of 
this ferment on Lee Harvey Oswald. 

He reports from Kennedy's viewpoint on 

night-before-the-assassination tension 
tween the President and Vice President 
Johnson in their hotel room meeting. 

And, most speculative of all in the first 
installment, Manchester assumes to pinpoint 
the occasion and the minute when Oswald 

ly lost his reason and asserts that after 
Marina Oswald's dismissal of her husband on 
the evening of Nov. 21 “the total eclipse of 

reason occurred shortly before 9 p.m.” 

I can’t say it isn’t true, but it is certainly 

Unproved. Apparently it is the kind of 

legitimate speculation” Manchester deems 
the “duty” of historians and it shows how 
Constantly the reader must protect himself 
from speculation clothed like fact and from 
one-sidedness. 

You can’t suppress the raw material of 

tory any more than you can commission 

by an authorized book. It may take 
Years to reconstruct the full-sized and bal- 
anced truth. Meanwhile, we can read with- 
gut rancor but with healthy reservation. 
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Buffalo a Principal Center for Hospital 
Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, with the 
advent of the medicare program last 
year, considerable attention has been 
focused on hospital and nursing home 
facilities. 

Over a period of years, our Federal 
Government has made grants and loans 
available to hospitals for remodeling 
present structures, building new addi- 
tions, and so forth. Along with this de- 
mand for increased hospital facilities 
has come the demand for more modern 
and automated equipment, including the 
use of space age electronics. 

The hospital equipment manufac- 
turers in our country have responded ad- 
mirably to this demand, and I am par- 
ticularly proud of the accomplishments 
of manufacturers in our greater Buffalo, 
N. V., area. It has been estimated that 
about 10 percent of all different types 
of equipment found in hospitals is made 
in or near Buffalo. I am told that it is 
nigh impossible for a person to be hos- 
pitalized anywhere in the United States 
without being the recipient of the bene- 
fits of some equipment manufactured in 
western New York. 

With permission, I include the follow- 
ing article written by Don O'Hara, which 
appeared in the Buffalo Evening News, 
Buffalo, N.Y., on January 4, 1967: 
BUFFALO A PRINCIPAL CENTER FOR HOSPITAL 

EQUIPMENT—AREA COMPANIES’ PRODUCTS IN 

Flop Form $15-MILLION-A-YEAR BUSI- 

NESS 


(Don O'Hara) 

Federal medicare and state medicare pro- 
grams are giving hospital equipment manu- 
facturers in the Buffalo area a shot in the 
arm. 

Buffalo-made hospital equipment already 
is a $15-million-a-year business, employing 
hundreds of workers. Many new products 
now being developed soon will join the long 
list of items which includes everything from 
medication trays to complex coronary moni- 


systems. 

“Business is booming,” said a spokesman 
for one manufacturer. He estimated that 
10% of the different kinds of equipment to 
be found in any hospital is made on the Ni- 
agara Frontier. 

One manufacturer pointed out that it is 
almost impossible for a patient to receive 
treatment from a hospital anywhere in the 
U.S. “without benefiting at some point by 
equipment from Western New York com- 
panies.” 

300-PRODUCT LINE 

Among the numerous companies here 
making products directed at a patlent's im- 
mediate well-being is the Hard Mfg. Co., 117 
Tonawanda St. The company makes more 
than 300 products which are sold to hospitals 
and nursing homes through a nation- 
wide network of dealers. 

These products include a wide range of 
specialized beds, chairs, desks and other 
equipment for intensive care centers, special 
departments and private rooms. 

James G. Dyett, president, said that in the 
last 15 years sales have risen from $600,000 to 
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$7,000,000 and employment jumped from 60 
to 300. Hard was founded in 1876 by Mr. 
Dyett's grandfather, James Dyett. 

Earlier this year, Hard introduced an elec- 
tronic console“ which provides a patient 
with his own communications center—the 
console may contain any combination of tele- 
phone, nurse's call, radio, TV, clock and light 
and curtain control switches. 

STAINLESS REFRIGERATORS 

In the days before electrically-driven com- 
pressors the Jewett Refrigerator Co. Inc., 2 
Letchworth St., made boxes refrigerated with 
ice. 

Today, its modern, stainless steel refrigera- 
tion equipment is used in hospitals across the 
country to store blood and to keep biological 
and pharmaceutical supplies. 

Harold S. Ruslander, president, said Jewett 
is believed to be the largest manufacturer of 
blood-bank and mortuary equipment in the 
world. 

Gomco Surgical Mfg. Corp., 828 E. Ferry St., 
has become well Known for its operating 
room pump equipment which can be used for 
ether administration, suction, pressure or 
combinations of all three. 

SPACE-AGE TECHNIQUE 

The company said its pumps are standard 
in most hospitals in the U.S., Canada and 
many other countries. The late Aaron A. 
Goldstein formed Gomco in 1931 with three 
employees. Among them was Harold J. 
Dunkelman, who is now president. 

Gomco now employs 100 persons in the 
manufacture of a complete line of aspirators 
and other operating room equipment. 

Master Metal Products Inc., 291 Chicago St., 
produces stainless steel, chrome and enamel- 
finish indoor waste receivers for medical 
institutions. 

‘The company has annual sales of more 
than $2 million. The sales include a line of 
products for the home, such as canister sets 
and other pantry items. Master Metal is 
headed by Robert L. Wilson, There are 
about 100 employees. 

A distinctive feature of a “patient moni- 
toring system” manufactured by Mennen- 
Greatbatch Electronics Inc., 10440 Main St., 
Clarence, is the use of solid-state space-age 
electronics. 

WIRELESS TRANSMITTER 


The “Cardio/Sentinel Monitor” is con- 
nected to the patient through the use of 
electrodes. The equipment measures the 
person's heart rate and displays its findings 
on an ostill 1 

Audio and visual alarms are activated when 
the patient's heart rate exceeds or falls below 
the limits set by medical personnel. For the 
ambulatory patient, a wireless transmitter 
sends the heart signal to a receiver located 
at a central nurse’s station. 

A spokesman said Wilson Greatbatch, vice 
president and technical director of the com- 
pany, invented the first successful implant- 
able cardiac pacemaker—a small electronic 
unit which is placed inside the body to pro- 
vide electrical stimulation to an ailing heart 
in order to keep it beating at a proper rate. 

USED IN OPERATING ROOMS 


Mennen-Greatbatch designed a complete 
physiological monitoring system for operating 
rooms where a number of body functions are 
placed under constant surveillance by the 
surgeon and anesthesiologist. 

These functions include body temperatures, 
blood „ heart rate and electroen- 
cephalograph and electromyograph informa- 
tion from the patient's brain and muscle 
activity. Herbert Mennen is president of the 
company. There are 60 employes. 

The Therm-O-Rite Products Corp., 1748 
Main St., is producing a thermostatically- 
controlled device for the application of heat 
and cold to the patient's body. 

The equipment, known as a “Hypo-Hyper- 
Thermia Unit,” is designed to lower, raise or 
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maintain the desired body temperature. 
Miss Virginia Barnes is president. Thermo- 
O-Rite has 11 employes, 

STARTED IN BASEMENT 


Gaymar Industries Inc. was started 10 years 
ago in a basement-workshop by its founder 
and only employe, John K. Whitney, who is 
now president and treasurer of the company. 
Today Gaymar has a work force of 38 per- 
sons. 

The company occupies 20,000 square feet 
of manufacturing space at 701 Seneca St. 

Gaymar’s alternating-pressure pads are 
placed under a patent's body. The pads in- 
Hate and deflate smoothly with an imper- 
ceptible wave-like action which constantly 
changes the pressure on the body and stops 
static pressure buildup on the skin. 

The John Bunn Corp., 11035 Walden Ave., 
Alden, produces machines to wash, dry, 
powder and wrap surgical gloves. The glove 
machines are used in hospitals all over the 
world,” said F. Robert Greene, president. 
Other Bunn products include incubators, 
oxygen tents, medication trays, diet card sys- 
tems, sterilizers and stretchers. 


World Watching Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I place the 
following editorial from the San Diego 
Union in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 


REPERCUSSIONS WILL MOUNT: WORLD WATCH- 
ING RHODESIA 


Cecil John Rhodes, the founder of Rho- 
desia and the Rhodes scholarships at Oxford 
from which many Americans have benefitted, 
was undeniably a visionary, but not even he 
could have foreseen the repercussions fol- 
lowing the declaration of independence of 
“his” country. 

Africa is in uproar, the British Common- 
wealth is seething with inner dissensions and 
the United Nations is enrolling every mem- 
ber country in a unified and unprecedented 
trade war on Rhodesia. The waves emanat- 
ing from this action herald some unsettled 
weather, politically, economically and ideo- 
logically. The precedents are not pleasant 
to contemplate. 

An immediate result of United States com- 
pliance with the Security Council resolution 
was an executive order signed by President 
Johnson which instituted penalties of fines 
up to $10,000 and 10 years in jail for Ameri- 
cans who dare trade with the enemy.“ 

One item banned under the boycott is 
chrome. Until recently the United States 
bought approximately one-third of its needs 
from American-owned mines in Rhodesia, 
among the largest deposits in the world. 

Now we will have to seek supplies else- 
where—most likely from Communist sources 
like Soviet Russia or Poland, to whom we 
turned more than a year ago when a politi- 
cal cut-back was made on Rhodesian pur- 
chases, Incredibly, to cripple a known anti- 
Communist country in Africa, we help known 
atheistic Communists in Europe. 

Tt is not only whether we will buy Rho- 
desia’s chrome or copper, sugar or pig-iron, 
or whether we will supply oil, autos or air- 
craft. The trade, in itself, while still im- 
portant in our balance of payments, is not 
& major factor in our overall economy, but 
potent to our ideological pattern. 
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By helping to crush one of the few viable 
and pro-Western states in Africa we can only 
hope to sow the seeds of communism. 

The U.N, Security Council action goes even 
further. If it brings down the Smith gov- 
ernment—which is the hope implicit in the 
resolution—then will assuredly come a de- 
mand from the African states for a similar 
trade attack on the republic of South Africa. 
There is no wine so heady as that of victory. 

If it is unsuccessful, and within a few 
months Rhodesia shows every sign of sur- 
viving, will there then be a demand for a 
naval blockade? Who will staff it and whose 
ships will fire the first shell? 

The escalation of events emanating from 
this situation could be serious. While it is 
right and proper to support firm measures 
by the world body in efforts to keep the 
peace, this Rhodesian impasse is neither the 
place nor the time, and manifestly not the 
cause. There haye been several more blatant 
cases in the past 21 years of U.N. life which 
have gone virtually unremarked; and cer- 
tainly there has been no action, 


Hamilton, Ohio, Serviceman Gave His Life 
in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD E. LUKENS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. LUKENS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House the story of the late 
Pfc. Robert Hatton, a constituent of mine 
from Hamilton, Ohio. This young serv- 
iceman fought for his life over half of 
his 21 years and gave it for his country 
in Vietnam. I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed an article which appeared 
in the Hamilton Journal News which re- 
counts in detail this tragic story. The 
article follows: 

He Doux 'r Have To Diz, But HAMILTON SERV- 
ICEMAN GAVE His LIFE IN VIETNAM 
(By Joe Cella) 

A young Hamilton serviceman who fought 
for his life over half of his 21 years, gave it 
for his country in Vietnam. 

Ironically, he didn’t have to die. 

But Pfc. Robert Hatton was a dedicated 
man regardless of his physical incapabilities, 
He was dedicated to his country's cause in 
a war-troubled world and to the uniform 
which he wore. He was a rare human being. 

No, he didn’t have to die. Medical history 
that went back to his birth was enough to 
keep him home forever. Pride and a strong 
will to overcome a birth physical handicap 
led him to his death. 

It was not an unjust death. It was an 
honorable one—one which he himself must 
be proud of in his resting place today. 

A son of Mr. and Mrs. George F. (Red) 
Hatton of 1906 Sunset Dr., Hamilton, Pfc. 
Hatton was born with Hirschsprung’s disease, 
a congenital megacolon, A portion of his 
bowel tract was partially paralyzed. Medl- 
cal history reveals the disease is one of the 
rarest known. 

Thus began a fight for life that was to 
reach proportions that would ordinarly de- 
stroy a child’s mind and body. Pfc, Hatton 
was in and out of hospitals for 12 years in 
an attempt to correct the defect in his sys- 
tem. The number of operations on his frail, 
young body are difficult to recall. He went 
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through 23 anesthetics in seven years, from 
age five until he was 12. 

Detected at birth, doctors advised the fam- 
ily that the child had a 50-50 chance to live- 
It was at the age of five that the first major 
surgery was performed. Up until that time, 
other methods were employed by local doc- 
tors to ease the suffering. Noted specialists 
at Johns Hopkins University Hospital said 
that the operation was a waste of time; that 
the boy would not live. 

However, local surgeons and the family 
physician had faith. They wanted the boy 
to live, to become a normal child. 

THINGS WENT WRONG 

Although the initial operation was termed 
successful,“ everything went wrong in 4 
matter of days. Healing became difficult 
The incision reopened again and again. 
When that was repaired, another operation 
became necessary. 

All through this suffering, Pfc. Hatton 
never complained. His smile, which became 
his trademark for 21 years, never faltered. 
He was always concerned about other peo- 
ple, even the young patients near him. 

As he grew through the years of mental 
and physical frustration, various activities 
which he loved, had to be curtailed. While 
in junior high and senior high school, he was 
never allowed to take gym or participate in 
any sport. Still, the popular Taft High 
School graduate set goals of his own. He 
was determined. 

“He did a lot of things which we never 
knew about,” said his father. He helped 
everyone he could regardless of his condi- 
tion.” 

“Throughout his young life, there was al- 
ways patriotism. When a small boy, he 
wanted to see parades because that’s where 
the American Flag would be flying. The 
Flag always left a deep impression on him. 
How this ever came about will never be 
known.” 

TURNED DOWN 


Upon graduation from high school, Pfc. 
Hatton attempted to enlist in the Air Force 
without the knowledge of his parents. He 
was turned down. When he was asked, he 
replied that the scars on his body were 
enough for the examining doctor. Again and 
again he tried. The other services also 
turned him down. His parents pleaded with 
him, but to no avail. 

Then came the fateful chapter in his life. 
He was called up by the Middletown Draft 
Board in Middletown, Ohio, even though he 
was as resident of Hamilton and not regis- 
tered with that board. He arrived home, 
all smiles. He had passed the physical ex- 
amination. His parents were shocked. Asked 
how this was possible with all his scars, Pfc. 
Hatton replied “Dad, they didn't even look at 
them.” 

Pic. Hatton entered the Army on Nov. 17, 
1965, and sent to Fort Knox, Ky., for basic 
training. Unknown to others, he carried 
special medicines with him to ease reoccur- 

. He had to watch his food, as he 
did earlier in life. 

Following Fort Knox, he was sent to Fort 
Polk, La., where he completed a special lead- 
ership preparation course for 11 weeks. He 
instructed for nine of the 11 weeks before 
he was selected to attend Officer Candidate 
School. 

ROUGH TRAINING 

While at Fort Polk, Pfc. Hatton went 
through the roughest training in existence 
for military personnel. It is the base for 
Vietnam combat operations. 

Pfc. Hatton turned down the officer school 
to be with his buddies. When he was home 
on a 21-day leave, he hold his parents that 
he was departing for Vietnam. 

“You've got no business in Vietnam,” his 
parents replied “let us go to the Army doctors 
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and tell them the true story, about your 
Medical history.” 

“No dad, I don't want you to do that. 
I've got to go,” were his last words. 

About six months later, Pfc. Hatton, while 
Serving with the 25th Infantry Division in 
Combat operations, was killed in action. 

The blow to the family is one which will 
Never be overcome. Questions are repeated 
Over and over. There are no answers. Per- 
haps Pfc. Hatton knew but never let on. 
In his letters to his family from Vietnam, 
he always closed with “am in good health 
and have no problems.” Not once was there 
ever a complaint about his physical condi- 
tion, his parents recalled. “Bobby never told 
he anything because he didn’t want to worry 


LETTERS ARRIVED 

When his death was reported, letters came 
from all over. A total of 103 Masses was said 
for him at St. Mary Church. Friends from 
all faiths attended the services. 

Three of those letters tell the story of Pte. 
Hatton. From Sister Theresa Ann, SND, 
Dayton, Ohio, fromer teacher at St. Mary 
School, where he attended elementary school, 
Came these words. “I am not a bit sur- 
prised that he died this way. It was like 
him to give his life in the service of others.” 

His commanding officer in Vietnam, Capt. 
Ora L. Boss, wrote: “The feelings of myself 
and all the men of A“ Company must be ex- 
Pressed. While on operation “Paul Revere 
IV,” the platoon to which your son was as- 

, came under heavy enemy fire. Bob 

Was one of the platoon machinegunners and 

Provided cover fire so that the wounded 

Could receive medical attention. In doing so, 

your son was killed by fragments from a 

hostile grenade on Nov. 13, 1966, Bob died 

- instantly, suffering no pain, and because of 

dedication many of his friends were able 

to receive medical aid. Your son was a fine 
man and a dedicated soldier.” 
A CLOSE FRIEND 

Officer Candidate David W. Moreno of the 

N.Y., a close friend of Pfc. Hatton at 

Fort Polk, La., and presently at Fort Lee, 

Va., where the two were to attend officer 

school together, had this to say. 

“Bob Hatton was the greatest human being 
I have ever met or probably will meet. He 
Stood head and shoulders above myself and 
the other men in our company. He was al- 
Ways willing to help one with a problem as 
Well as the men in his squad. His brilliant 
Smile made me feel a lot better when I was 
depressed. 

“Bob's friendship made the days go faster 
and the sun shine brighter, The last time 
I saw Bob, I knew I could never be the same 
Person again. I had become a better man 
because of him. Bob showed an over- 
abundance of good sense, integrity and moral 
Strength. He tried to do his best at all times 
and won the respect of all the men in Com- 
pany D. 

MOST PRECIOUS 

“Bob paid the most precious price for 
freedom and it is up to all of us to see it was 
not done in vain.” 

Pfc, Hatton's decorations came to light to 
his family at his death. He was the holder 
Of the National Service Medal; the Vietnam 
Service Medal awarded by the U.S.; Repub- 
lic of Vietnam Campaign Medal by the Viet- 
namese government; Combat Infantryman's 
Badge; Machinegunner’s Medal; and Sharp- 
Shooter's Medal. 

Pfc, Hatton rests now in St. Stephen 
Cemetery. His patriotism to his country 
since a child can only be summed up in the 
Words of his father. “I guess Bobby had the 
Stars and Stripes in his eyes forever.” 
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Our Space Program—What Next? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Be not Ses 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr, RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, while 
the United States is going forward with 
its project to put a man on the moon, 
there is increasing debate on the ques- 
tion of what our future goals should be 
in space exploration and research. Deci- 
sions will have to be made, and soon. 

Two recent editorials which appeared 
in the Chicago Daily News and the Wash- 
ington Post discuss this problem in a con- 
structive manner. The editorials follow: 


From the Chicago Daily News] 
AFTER THE Moon, WHAT? 


Project Apollo is expected to place Ameri- 
cans on the moon in two or three years. 
Then what? Should there be projects such 
as the establishment of semi-permanent 
lunar stations, with costs rising as high as 
the rockets? Or should there be a cutback 
in the manned space expenditures that would 
permit the achievement of other objectives? 

In a recent New Republic, American physi- 
cist Ralph E. Lapp gives his answer: “I be- 
lieve that the NASA manned space program 
must be cut back ... Manned spectaculars 
must give way to instrumented programs, 
and we must relate space spending to na- 
tional science policy.” 

Spokesmen for the space program give 
other answers, of course. Lapp quotes an 
editorial in the trade press urging a big fol- 
lowup to Apollo: “We feel space explora- 
tion is . as significant to mankind as any 
scientific, social or political program on 
Earth. In the long run, it may be even 
more important than slum clearance, pollu- 
tion control, mass transportation, universal 
higher education, medicare and other vital 
programs.” 

This extreme statement helps state the 
issue, because the space program could be so 
expensive that the choice would have to be 
between it and some, or even all, of the other 
objectives mentioned, Project Mercury cost 
$500,000,000; Gemin! cost $1.35 billion; the 
cost of Apollo is currently reckoned at $23 
billion. 

Lapp points to a “multitude of problems 
right here on Earth which science can help 
solve.” There are social problems such as 
slums and congested traffic. There are health 
problems such as cancer, mental diseases 
and defective human organs. “The biologi- 
cal scientists,” says Lapp, bear a heavy re- 
sponsibility to chart the future.” 

In urging that the U.S. space program be 
cut back to a steady $1 billion or $2 billion a 
year after Apollo, Lapp is not advocating that 
space exploration be abandoned. But 
manned exploration is what skyrockets the 
costs, and. . there is very little use for 
man in space if one considers the compara- 
tive cost of manned and instrumented space 
missions. . . The single greatest discovery 
of the Space Age—the Van Allen radiation 
belt—was made with only a 30-pound pay- 
load." 

If, as we believe, logic is on the side of 
disinterested scientists, powerful forces are 
nevertheless pushing for bigger manned space 
programs. NASA's annual budget is $5 bil- 
lion a year. Because of the long lead-time 
in NASA operations, some of the Apollo con- 
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tractors have nearly finished their jobs. Of 
the estimated 400,000 people employed in 
space work, 100,000 may well be out of jobs 
within a year if a post-Apollo project isn't 
launched soon. 

So the time to decide what comes after 
Apollo is now. And the American people, 
advised by the entire community of expert 
knowledge, should participate in giving the 
answer, weighing value against competing 
value and one priority against others. 

Fortunately, the climate is favorable for 
rational discussion. No convincing case has 
been made that there are military advantages 
in manned stations on the moon. Mao Tze- 
tung isn't likely to put the Red Guard on 
Mars or Venus. The prestige race to put the 
first men on the moon will be lost or won 
with Apollo, And the astronomical costs of 
space exploration recommend co-operative in- 
ternational ventures in the future, rather 
than the blind, national competitions of the 
past. 


From the Washington Post] 
Space: THE CRISIS or DECISION 
(By Joshua Lederberg) 

Decisions are being made now on the 
executive budget for the coming year. The 
public knows almost nothing of the person- 
alities and political philosophy of the men in 
the middle echelons of the Bureau of the 
Budget. Yet they play a decisive role in the 
hard choices that must be made among com- 
peting values. The President has the choice 
of which programs will be implemented, 
which deferred. 

Among the crises of decision, the national 

space program must be the source of some 
of Mr. Johnson's and his budgeteers’ most 
painful dilemmas. Besides the committed 
Apollo program for “a manned landing on 
the moon within this decade,” we have to 
consider the funding of the next steps in 
space, a policy that will have important 
consequences for our overall technical prog- 
ress. 
Three years ago, Sen. Clinton P. Anderson 
took testimony from a number of scientists 
concerning the merits of the Apollo program. 
My position at that time was in support of 
the program, which put me in the minority 
among scientists and educators. If my judg- 
ment were operative, other categories of work 
in space or on science might have higher 
priority, but tearing Apollo down could have 
no constructive result. 

The expected scientific payoff from Apollo 
was incidental: unmanned scientific mis- 
sions like Surveyor and Lunar Orbiter have 
been spectacular successes at a fraction of 
Apollo’s cost. Some combination of possible 
Military utiilty, anticipated impact on the 
rest of the world and our spectator-sport in- 
terest in astronautics may have been behind 
the choice of the manned landing among 
possible programs, 

The choice has proven itself pragmatically, 
Would Congress have sustained its support 
for space merely for science? It has been 
cogently pointed out that the nominal] goal 
of Apollo, the lunar landing, is merely the 
means to create our fundamental techno- 
logical capacity to operate in space. We 
cannot readily assess how much more eco- 
nomically this could be achieved if it were 
attacked directly as the actual goal; if we 
could afford to dispense with the psychologi- 
cal focus of the living man in space. 

Three years have seen enormous advances 
in political conscience and action. We now 
have plans and authorizations for education, 
health and social programs that were only 
dreams then. We are also told we cannot 
afford guns and schools and space—we must 
decide against some programs in order to 
match a limited supply of dollars. 
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The most disastrous response in space pol- 
icy would be a sudden cancellation of scime 
ing contracts and suspension of programs in 
midcourse. The economic and employment 
dislocations of such a rash reaction are a 
sufficient argument against it. But now 
that competing values are so strident, this 
canont justify an indefinite absentminded 
extrapolation of past approaches. 

NASA Administrator James Webb is a 
thoughtful public servant, as he showed by 
refusing to be stampeded into early commit- 
ments about major space programs after 
Apollo. In the present budgetary crisis, the 
greatest weight will, we hope, be given to 
effective holding actions—the postponement 
of major new commitments in favor of prep- 
arations for prompt reaction when our 
finances and our technology catch up. 

The Saturn boosters being perfected for 
Apollo will give us all the propulsive heft 
we need to explore the whole solar system. 
Unless we invent further requirements, pro- 
pulsion need no longer dominate our tech- 
nological effort. Rather it will be the sophis- 
ticated spacecraft—the automated instru- 
mentation on the one hand, or the life-sup- 
port for humans on the other—that will need 
to be perfected for the missions of the next 
decade. 

And for long range missions, whether 
manned or not, we will need better telecom- 
munications, which means electronics and 
power supplies on board and radiotelescopes 
of deeper penetrating power on earth. 

These are strong hints for a balanced pol- 
icy, since the new requirements for the ex- 
ploitation and exploration of space are now 
far less specialized than before. In their 
technological foundations, automated in- 
struments to conduct experiments efficiently 
via an interplanetary radio link parallel those 
for monitoring the brain waves of a hospital 
patient under surgery to control the dose of 
anesthetic, Compact power supplies will also 
energize an artificial heart. 

A budgetary stretchout might force closer 
attention to the long-term needs and neg- 
lected intersections of missions of different 
agencies. If so, it may be a blessing in the 
long run. 


Fino Reintroduces Bill To Amend Civil 
Rights Law To Curb Riots 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today, I in- 
troduced legislation to amend the civil 
rights law to “prohibit travel or use of 
any facility in interstate commerce with 
intent to incite a riot or other civil dis- 
turbance.” ~ 


Before summer comes once again, and 
riots break out all across the land, Con- 
gress ought to pass a law making it a 
Federal crime to go between States to 
incite riots. We ought to lay down the 
law to the agitators. 

I am therefore introducing the anti- 
riot section of the 1966 civil rights bill 
as a separate bill. I hope that Congress 
will pass it. It is high time we put the 
strong arm of the Federal Government 
to work repressing instead of inciting 
riots. I hope that the 1966 elections 
have convinced this administration that 
it is not good politics for high officials 
like our Vice President to urge people 
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to riot for political goals—rent subsidies, 
for example. The people of the United 
States want antiriot legislation enacted. 
They have made their voice heard—and 
heard clearly. 


Boston’s WBZ Radio-TV Stations En- 
dorse H.R. 1166, “Modern Govern- 
ments” Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the West- 
inghouse Broadcasting Cos Boston 
stations, WBZ radio and WBZ-TV 4, 
have long been urging public concern 
for the problems of modernizing and fi- 
nancing State and local governments. 
Their first editorials, in 1960, stimulated 
little or no response. 

Still, WBZ continued to speak out on 
these issues. 

In July 1966, the Committee on Eco- 
nomic Development issued its report, 
“Modernizing Local Government—To 
Secure Balanced Federalism.” The 
Committee on Economic Development 
report inspired WBZ to broadcast an- 
other series of editorials and documen- 
taries. It also helped me significantly 
in preparing H.R. 1166, which, if en- 
acted, would become the State and 
Local Government Modernization Act of 
1967. 

WBZ stations last week discussed the 
proposal of H.R. 1166 to offer unear- 
marked Federal funds to those States 
which take creative action in modern- 
izing their State and local governments. 
WBZ describes this policy as “speaking 
softly and carrying a big carrot.” 

If H.R. 1166 were enacted, each State 
would first receive Federal funds—at 
least $250,000—to prepare within 18 
months its own modern governments 
program, setting forth plans for mod- 
ernizing both State and local govern- 
ments. Such plans would have to in- 
clude specific proposals for dealing with 
interstate regional problems, for 
strengthening State governments, and 
for strengthening and modernizing local 
rural, urban, and metropolitan govern- 
ments—for example, by reducing the 
number of counties, eliminating ineffi- 
cient local governments, reforming per- 
sonnel practices, and strengthening local 
governments in metropolitan areas. 

Each State modern governments pro- 
gram would then be reviewed by one of 
the four regional coordinating commit- 
tees—to be set up under H.R. 1166 by the 
participating Governors in each of four 
regions: eastern, southern, midwestern, 
and western—and by the existing Ad- 
visory. Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. Those States with 
plans designated as reflecting “sufficient 
creative State initiative so as to qualify 
that State for Federal block grants” 
would then begin receiving, in 1970 or at 
the latest by 1971, unrestricted Federal 
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grants from a 3-year, $5-billion-a-year 
authorization. 

Funds would be distributed according 
to population, with not to exceed 20 per- 
cent for supplements to those States 
having a low per capita income; a high 
degree of poverty, dependency, or ur- 
banization; and an adequate State tax 
effort, as indicated by the amount of 
State and local taxes relative to per- 
sonal income. At least 50 percent of the 
money going to a State would be ear- 
marked for its local governments. 

The text of WB2’s editorial follows: 

WITH STRINGS ATTACHED 


(Delivered by Perry B. Bascom, general man- 
ager, WBZ; Lamont L, Thompson, general 
manager, WBZ-TV) 

Massachusetts took a major step forward 
in 1966 with adoption of a sales tax. Yet, 
the start of this new year finds state and 
local governments strapped for cash to meet 
obvious needs. There are still changes to 
be made to bolster our tax structure. But, 
more and more, it’s becoming obvious that 
the cost of government services is getting 
beyond the financial resources of both com- 
munities and the state. 

This problem isn't confined to Massachu- 
setts. It exists in states across the country. 
And it has led to proposals that the federal 
government, with its broader tax base, turn 
back to the states a share of the money it 
raises. The idea was first put forth by 
former presidential advisor Walter Heller. 
It has since been endorsed in various forms 
by Congressmen of both parties and a meet- 
ing of state governors, It seems destined to 
be a major issue in the new Congress. 

WBZ supports the tax sharing principle. 
And we feel there's special merit to the pro- 
posal by Wisconsin Congressman Henry 
Reuss. He's been impressed with the report 
on modernizing local government put out 
by the Committee For Economic Develop- 
ment. That's the same report we've cited in 
a series of editorials over the past few 
months. Representative Reuss feels massive 
federal aid would be pouring money down a 
rathole unless state and local governments 
are overhauled to meet present day needs 
more effectively. So he wants the federal 
grants conditioned on modernization of state 
and local administration. 

There's no doubt this reform job is needed. 
And past experience shows that state and 
local officials will be painfully slow in acting 
without some prodding. The Reuss plan is 
massive use of the policy we've talked about 
before—speaking softly and carrying a big 
carrot. It offers real hope of solving financial 
and administrative problems at the same 
time. 


Our Vanishing Wildlife 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
take this opportunity to add my words 
of commendation to those of Secretary 
of the Interior, Stewart L. Udall, Thomas 
L. Kimball, executive director of the Na- 
tional Wildlife Federation, and other dis- 
tinguished conservationists for the ex- 
ee of a film, “Our Vanishing Wild- 

e” 

Productions Unlimited, Inc., of New 
York, recognized the urgent need for con- 
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Servation education and produced this 
Color film covering the subject with truth 
and dignity. I invite every American to 
See this film to better understand why it 
is so important to maintain our national 
Wetlands areas, our forest covers and to 
husband our soil and water for the bene- 
fit of all living things. 


Vietnam: Suffer the Little Children—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on January 
11, the Committee of Responsibility To 
Save War-Burned and War-Injured 

ese Children held a press con- 
ference to announce their program. 
More than 100 prominent physicians, 
Members of the clergy and others have 
Joined together to bring children burned 
and injured in the war to the United 
States for medical treatment. This non- 
Political and nonprofit humanitarian 
Committee has received commitments 
from leading doctors in the United 
States to treat Vietnamese children free 
Of charge. 

Martha Gellhorn, the distinguished 
author, in an article published in the 
January 1967 edition of the Ladies Home 

Ournal has described the plight of these 
children. I believe that all of us must 
concerned with the great tragedy of 
war in Vietnam. Therefore, I am 
inserting part I of her article, which 
follows: 
[From the Ladies’ Home Journal, January 
1967] 
VIETNAM: SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN— 
Parr I 
(By Martha Gellhorn) 
It’s time to talk of the Vietnam casualties 
y dares talk about: the wounded boys 
and girls. 

We love our children. We are famous for 
loving our children, and many foreigners be- 
lieve that we love them unwisely and too 
Well. We plan, work and dream for our chil- 

+; We are tirelessly determined to give 

the best of life. “Security” is one of 

dur favorite words; children, we agree, must 

ve security—by which we mean devoted 

Parents, a pleasant, settled home, health, 

Balety, education; a climate of hope and 

Perhaps we are too busy, loving our 

Own children, to think of children 10,000 

Miles away, or to understand that distant, 

brown-skinned people, who do not 

look or live like us, love their children just 

as deeply, but with anguish now and heart- 
reak and fear. 

American families know the awful empti- 
hess left by the young man who goes off to 
War and does not come home; but American 
families have been spared knowledge of the 

home, with the children dead in 

it. War happens someplace else, far away. 
ther away than ever before, in South 
etnam, a war is being waged in our name, 
the collective, anonymous name of the Amer- 
ican people. And American weapons are 
kiling and wounding uncounted Vietnamese 
Children. Not 10 or 20 children, which would 
be tragedy enough, but hundreds killed and 
Many more hundreds wounded every month. 
This terrible fact is officially ignored; no 
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Government agency keeps statistics on the 
civilians of all ages, from babies to the very 
old, killed and wounded in South Vietnam. 
I have witnessed modern war in nine coun- 
tries, but I have never seen a war like the 
one in South Vietnam. 

My Tho is a charming small town in the 
Mekong Delta, the green rice bowl of South 
Vietnam. A wide, brown river flows past it 
and cools the air. Unlike Saigon, the town 
is quiet because it is off-limits to troops and 
not yet flooded with a pitiful horde of refu- 
gees. Despite three wars, one after the other, 
the Delta peasants have stayed in their ham- 
lets and produced food for the nation. Gov- 
ernments and armies come and go, but for 
2,000 years peasants of this race have been 
working this land. The land and their fam- 
ilies are what they love. Bombs and ma- 
chine-gun bullets are changing the ancient 
pattern. The Delta is considered a Viet Cong 
stronghold, so death rains from the skies, 
fast and indiscriminate. Fifteen million 
South Vietnamese live on the ground; no one 
ever suggested that there were more than 
279,000 Viet Cong and North Vietnamese in 
all of South Vietnam, 

The My Tho children's hospital is a gray 
cement box surrounded by high grass and 
weeds overgrowing the peacetime garden. Its 
35 cots are generally filled by 56 little patients, 
One tall, sorrowing nun is the trained nurse; 
one Vietnamese woman doctor is the medical 
staff. Relatives bring their wounded chil- 
dren to this hospital, however they can, walk- 
ing for miles with the children in their arms, 
bumping in carts or the local buses. Or- 
ganized transport for wounded civilians does 
not exist anywhere in South Vietnam. Once 
the relatives have managed to get their small 
war victims to the hospital, they stay to look 
after them. Someone must. The corridors 
and wards are crowded; the children are si- 
lent, as are the grown-ups. Yet shock and 
pain, in this still place, makes a sound like 
screaming, 

Aman leaned against the wall in the corri- 
dor; his face was frozen and his eyes looked 
half-mad. He held, carefully, a six-month- 
old baby girl, his first child. At night, four 
bombs had been dropped without warning 
on his hamlet. Bomb fragments killed his 
young wife, sleeping next to her daughter; 
they tore the arm of the baby. As wounds 
go, in this war, it was mild—just deep cuts 
from shoulder to wrist, caked in blood. Yes- 
terday he had a home, a wife, and a healthy, 
laughing daughter; today he had nothing left 
except a child dazed with pain and a tiny 
mutilated arm. 

In the grimy wards, only plaster on child 
legs and arms, bandages on heads and thin 
bodies were fresh and clean. The children 
have learned not to move, because moving 
hurts them more, but their eyes, large and 
dark, follow you. We have not had to see, 
in our own children’s eyes, this tragic resig- 
nation. 

Apparently children are classified as adults 
nowadays if they are over 12 years old. Dur- 
ing a short, appalled visit to the big My Tho 
provincial hospital, among hundreds of 
wounded peasants, men and women, I noted 
a 13-year-old girl who had lost her left foot 
(bomb), sharing a bed with an old woman 
whose knee was shattered; a 14-year-old girl 
with a head wound (mortar shell); a 15-year- 
old girl with bandages over a chest wound 
(machine-gun bullet). If you stop to ask 
questions, you discover frequently that some- 
one nearby and loved was killed at the same 
time, and here is the survivor, mourning a 
mother or a little brother; loneliness added 
to pain. All these people suffer in silence. 
When the hurt is unbearable, they groan very 
softly, as if ashamed to disturb others. But 
their eyes talk for them. I take the anguish, 
grief, bewilderment in their eyes, rightly, as 
accusation. 

The Red Cross Amputee Center in Saigon 
is a corrugated tin shed, crowded to capacity 
and as comfortable in that heavy, airless heat 
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as an oven. Two hundred amputees, in re- 
lays, have lived here. Now 40 Vietnamese 
peasants, male and female, ranging in age 
from six to 60, sit on chromium wheelchairs 
or their board beds or hobble about on 
crutches and, though you might not guess it, 
they are lucky. They did not die from their 
wounds, they are past the phase of physical 
agony, and in due course they will get artifi- 
cialarmsorlegs. _ 

The demand for artificial arms and legs in 
South Vietnam may be the greatest in the 
world, but the supply is limited; for civilians 
it had run out completely when I was there. 
These maimed people are content to wait; 
Saigon is safe from bombs, and they are fed 
by the Red Cross. To be certain of food is 
wonderful good luck in a country where 
hunger haunts most of the people. 

A girl of six had received a new arm, end- 
ing in a small steel hook to replace her hand. 
Bomb fragments took off the lower half of 
her arm and also wounded her face. She has 
a lovely smile, and a sweet little body, and 
she is pitifully ugly, with that dented, twisted 
skin and a lopsided eye. She was too young 
to be distressed about her face, though she 
cannot have felt easy with her strange arm; 
she only wore it to have her picture taken. 

An older girl, also a bomb victim, perhaps 
aged 12, had lost an eye, a leg and still had a 
Taw wound on her shoulder. She understood 
what had happened to her. Since the Viet- 
namese are a beautiful people, it is natural 
that they should understand beauty. She 
hid her damaged face with her hand. 


A cocky, merry small boy hopped around on 
miniature crutches, but could not move so 
easily when he strapped on his false, pink- 
tinted leg. Hopefully he will learn to walk 
with it, and meanwhile he is the luckiest 
person in that stifling shed, because the 
American soldiers who found him have not 
forgotten him, With their gifts of money he 
buys food from street vendors and is becom- 
ing a butterball. I remember no other plump 
child in South Vietnam. 


A young Red Cross orderly spoke some 
French and served as interpreter while I 
asked these people how they were hurt. Six 
had been wounded by Viet Cong mines. One 
had been caught in machine-gun cross fire 
between Viet Cong and American soldiers, 
while working in the fields. One, a sad re- 
minder of the endless misery and futility of 
war, had lost a leg from Japanese bombing 
in World War II. One, the most completely 
ruined of them all, with both legs cut off 
just below the hip, an arm gone, and two 
fingers lopped from the hand, had 
been struck down by a hit-and-run U.S. mili- 
tary car. Thirty-one were crippled for life 
by bombs or artillery shells or bullets. I 
discussed these figures with doctors who op- 
erate on wounded civilians all day, and day 
after day. The percentage seems above 
average. “Most of the bits and pieces I take 
out of people,” a doctor said, “are identified 
as American.” 


In part, it is almost impossible to keep up 
with the facts in this escalating war. In 
part, the facts about this war are buried 
under propaganda, I report statistics I have 
heard or read, but I regard them as indica- 
tions of truth rather than absolute accuracy. 
So: there are 77 orphanages in South Viet- 
nam and 80,000 registered orphans. (An- 
other figure is 110,000.) No one can guess 
how many orphaned children have been 
adopted by relatives. They will need to 
build new orphanages or enlarge the old ones, 
because the estimated increase in orphans 
is 2,000 a month. This consequence of war 
is seldom mentioned. A child, orphaned by 
war, is a war victim, wounded forever. 

The Govap orphanage, in the miserable 
rickety outskirts of Saigon, is splendid by 
local standards. Foreign charities have 
helped the gentle Vietnamese nuns to con- 
struct an extra wing and to provide medical 
care such as intravenous feeding for shriv- 
eled babies, nearly dead from starvation. 
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They also are war victims. “All the little 
ones come to us sick from hunger,” a nun 
said, in another orphanage. “What can you 
expect? The people are too poor.” The 
children sit on the floor of two big, open 
rooms. Here they are again, the tiny war 
wounded, hobbling on crutches, hiding the 
stump of an arm (because already they know 
they are odd) : doubly wounded, crippled and 
alone, Some babble with awful merriment. 
Their bodies seem sound, but the shock of 
war was too much for their minds; they are 
the infant insane. 


Hickory Boy in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, while 
the great debate is taking place in the 
United States as to the reasons why we 
are fighting in Vietnam, our servicemen 
are making a magnificent contribution in 
defense of the vital interests of the 
United States and the freedom of the 
people of southeast Asia. 

There is no doubt in their minds as to 
why we are fighting in Vietnam, and I 
believe that a letter written by Sgt. 
Arthur D. Miller, a constituent of mine 
and the son of Mr. and Mrs. James A. 
Miller of Hickory, N.C., expresses the 
sentiment of all our servicemen in 
Vietnam. 

I include Sergeant Miller's inspiring 
letter, which appeared in the “Open 
Forum” of the Hickory Daily Record of 
January 16, 1967, in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 

OPEN FORUM: HICKORY BOY IN VIETNAM 

Eptror Recorp: I was talking to a couple 
of my buddies here in my tent, and we were 

the backing, the people in the 
United States were giving us guys here in 
Vietnam, 

We were talking about our buddies getting 
killed and other guys that get hurt. I asked 
one buddy, if he thought anyone in the States 
knew what we are doing in Vietnam—and 
his answer was he didn't know. Well I 
thought I would write my hometown news- 
paper a few lines. If you would print it. 

I have thought about writing before, but 
since I'll be home soon I thought I'd better 
write the letter now. 

I don't know just what all to say but here 


From a soldier in Vietnam to the people 
in the United States. A question or two for 
you, and a statement to you. Why can a 
person turn his back on his country? How 
can a man refuse to fight for his loved one’s, 
and for their freedom? Why don't the people 
realize this? 

Like someone said, the guys in Vietnam 
have 50% of the support of the people in 
the United States—why not 100 percent, 
Now for the statement I mentioned before: 

A person cannot put on paper what Viet- 
nam is like. Like guys and buddies getting 
killed every day. You cannot realize how 
it is—no one can, unless they have been 
through it themselves. I am putting this 
down on paper so anyone can read it that 
wants to. 

We are not fighting for ourselves alone, but 
for freedom for everyone. I don't think 
people understand at all. My own opinion is, 
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if the people themselyes would support the 

Vietnam issue more, we would have more 

morale than we actually have. Well, I'd 

better shut up before I really get into trouble. 

Thank you very much. 
Sincerely, 
ARTHUR D. MILLER 
(Sgt. Arthur D. Miller, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. James A. Miller of Hickory, N.C.). 


P.S.—I only have 63 days left over here. 


Appraisal of L.B.J. by an Old New Dealer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, when I 
first came to Congress 20 years ago, one 
of my most stimulating experiences was 
coming to know Adolf Berle on a person- 
al basis. In my earlier student days I 
already had a great admiration for his 
perceptive, incisive, analytical mind and 
his tremendous insight into the great so- 
cial, economic, and political issues of the 
day. 

But even more than being one of the 
leading intellectuals of our time, is he a 
truly great humanitarian with tremen~ 
dous human feeling for the problems of 
the disadvantaged, the downtrodden, the 
dispossessed, society’s needy ones who 
never had their fair chance. 

Adolf Berle demonstrates all of these 
many inspiring qualities in the accom- 
panying article which is a refreshing, 
well-balanced evaluation of President 
Lyndon B. Johnson's continuing 
achievements for a better America. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Berle's 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 14, 1967] 
Totes: APPRAISAL OF L.B.J. BY AN OLD New 

DEALER 


(By Adolf A. Berle) 

Though President Lyndon B. Johnson may, 
as pundits say, be in for a spell of stormy 
political weather, conclusions from the 1966 
Congressional elections can be overdone. In 
1964, Republicans bolted from Goldwater to 
Johnson by millions. In 1966 they returned 
to the fold, perhaps restoring hairline party 
balance by which President Kennedy defeated 
Mr. Nixon. 

But, since the Camelot era, President John- 
son introduced a new element. He launched 
an irreversible tide in American politics in- 
escapably bearing his stamp. Irrespective of 
press popularity, or opinions of his “style,” 
or the barring of Camelot castles to him, his 
conception of the Great Society must dom- 
inate the political scene for years to come. 

MEANT WHAT HE SAID 

Johnson was one of a very few to realize 
that the impulses of Franklin Roosevelt's 
New Deal had achieved themselves. A new 
phase transcending mere economics was over- 
due. Christening it “The Great Society,” 
Johnson blocked out its goals, 

Credibility gap or not, he meant what he 
said. Civil rights, of course. A Southerner, 
he took the Negro side, converting ideas into 
measures. Abolition of poverty, plainly pos- 
sible in a country providing an average in- 
come of nearly $3,000 for each American. 
But that means taking poverty out of people 
as well as people out of poverty. 
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A society of beauty, wiping out ghettos, 
redeveloping cities, cleansing air and streams, 
cleaning foul highway borders. But that re- 
quires liberating and canalizing reservoirs 
of local energy. A society in which no stu- 
dent must forgo education for want of funds. 
But that calls for vast increase in schools and 
universities. A society whose business and 
labor undertand economic planning well 
enough to cooperate in handling prices. 
profits and wages. But that calls for a 
changed conception of business. 

Transiation of American capacity to give 
full bank accounts into ability to cause 
civilized cultural achievement. But that re- 
quires intellectuals and artists to conceive, 
propose, execute. As in the case of the New 
Deal, criticism of the Great Society is bitter— 
but perhaps headed for similar oblivion. 

Battle is joined on ail fronts, President 
Johnson should, and does not, have support 
of many intellectuals who would seem to be 
his natural allies. Perhaps because of his 
proletarian experience, he dealt in realities, 
rather than in unassailable abstractions, 

After the Dallas tragedy, he met coolness 
from some who identified their finest hours 
exclusively with President Kennedy. In fact. 
President Johnson did more than continue 
the Kennedy direction. He opened the gates 
to a new vista; and these cannot be shut 
by friend or foe. Already his ablest com- 
petitors pay him the compliment of imita- 
tion—as did Gov. Nelson Rockefeller on Jan. 
2 in proposing the “Just Society.” 

THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


In fiscal policy—to tax or to abandon Great 
Society spending—the issue conies to this: 
Will the prosperous insist on saving today at 
cost of a drab and dangerous tomorrow, oF 
will they—as they can without hardship— 
assume the costs for tomorrow's America as 
well as the far from crushing costs of Viet- 
nam? The President is saying they must. 

Johnson's really controversial decision—hi5 
handling of the Vietnamese war—was that of 
a big man. At time of involvement, Moscow 
and Peking were working together. Indo- 
nesia was in the Chinese orbit. War was 
making in Malaysia. To enter Indochina 
was dangerous; to stand aside meant risk- 
ing world balance at incalculable peril. To- 
day, the Soviet Union is at odds with China, 
Indonesia is back in the United Nations, the 
Malaysian war is liquidated. 

Johnson's decisive Dominican action seems 
to have reduced to minor scale Russian in- 
trigues in the Caribbean. Balance is again 
emerging, and the Vietnam problem seems 
moving toward manageable dimensions, of- 
fering possibility of peace and disinvolve- 
ment without tossing Southeast Asia over- 
board. 

Dissident Democratic Governors and re- 
puted rivals are realizing that in 1968 any 
Democrat will have to run on the record, 
achievements and conceptions of Lyndon 
Johnson's Great Society. They cannot do 
otherwise. These will be the stuff of the 
next campaign. 

Winning or losing, the President emerges 
as a towering figure. He is not a great poli- 
tician; his local connections are absurdly 
weak. He is not a romantic image. The 
brilliant court and flashing pennons of Cam- 
elot are not his. 


TRACE-LINES OF THE FUTURE 


Bat neither is he an Andrew Johnson, vul- 
nerable to attack by misguided idealists. 
Rather, with dogged determination, using 
what tools he has, and denied the help of 
some who should have been with him, the 
small-farmer's son become President has 
plotted out in his Great Society the con- 
tours and trace-lines of the next major s07 
cial development in America. 

Be the outcome triumph or tragedy, as an 
old New Dealer I am clear that to under- 
estimate him is a historical mistake of the 
first order. 


January 17, 1967 
F.D.R. Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, I 
have been pleased to serve as a member 
of the Franklin Delano Roosevelt Me- 
morial Commission, which has recently 
made its choice of a final design for the 
F. D. R. memorial in Washington, D.C. 

Members of this commission in the 
Past year, during which I served, have 
been Senator Maurine Neuberger; Sen- 
ator Jacoß K. Javits; Senator Leverett 
Saltonstall; Senator Eucxxrx J. McCar- 
THY; Congressman Frank ‘THOMPSON, 
In.: Congressman SEYMOUR HALPERN; 
Hon. Francis Biddle; Hon. Clark M. 
Clifford; Hon. James H. Rowe, Jr.; Hon. 
Anna Rosenberg Hoffman, all under the 
Chairmanship of Congressman Eugene 
J. Keogh, who recently retired as a Mem- 
ber of the Congress. Reference to the 
Commission can be found in the report 
of the House, No. 1405, for the 89th Con- 
gress, second session, on the Department 
of the Interior and related agencies ap- 
Propriation bill of 1967, at page 40. 

Ada Louise Huxtable, a well-known 
Writer and connoisseur, has well de- 
Scribed the proposed memorial approved 
by the commission as prepared by Marcel 
Breuer and his associate, Herbert Beck- 


Her article appeared in the New York 
Sunday Times of January 1, 1967, and I 
Commend it to my colleagues: 

Ir at First You Don't SUCCEED 
(By Ada Louise Huxtable) 

All's well that ends well in art and in 
Memoriam. Five years after the competi- 
tion winning design for the Franklin Del- 
ano Roosevelt memorial in Washington was 
unveiled, attacked, revised, rejected and re- 
Commissioned, the Roosevelt Memorial Com- 
Mission has released its new, handsome and, 
hopefully, final proposal, 

new design is the work of Marcel 

best known at the moment for his 
SMashingly successful Whitney Museum in 
New York, and Herbert Beckhard, of the 
Breuer office. It displays some of the same 
Strengths and sensibilities as that excellent 
bullding, and it is the most promising monu- 
Ment to loom on the memorial scene—ad- 
Mittedly overcrowded in Washington—in 
Quite a while. 

¢ NEAT TRICK 


The Breuer-Beckhard scheme is a thought- 
ful, contemporary, creative solution that 
honors the man it commemorates at & repre- 
Sentative level of today’s esthetic achieve- 
Ment, without doing violence to the classical 
Washington image. That is a neat trick, and 
an admirable one, involving a kind of tal- 
ent and artistic intelligence too seldom seen 
Or understood in the nation’s capital. 

The $4-million proposal consists of seven 
Wing-like, rough granite walls arranged con- 
Centrically, Uke slanted spokes, around a 
Polished granite cube, on which there would 
be a Roosevelt likeness. 

: The slightly canted, triangular walls, 60 
eet high on their tallest side, slope gently to 
farth, and are flanked by slender pools. 
the radial walls focus on the cen- 

cube, an open plaza is formed. Set on 

& granite base, the memorial is ted 
egularly by parks and trees, without rigid 
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demarcation. Benches will be set within 
magnolia and cherry groves; columnar 
beeches will line the approach. 

With the approach, the memorial will take 
up 5.8 acres of the narrow, water-surrounded 
peninsula of the 66-acre West Potomac Park. 
It is almost equidistant from the Lincoln, 
Jefferson and Washington monuments, which 
measures 141 feet, 129 feet and 598 feet 
high respectively, above sea level, as opposed 
to the 73 feet above sea level projected for 
the Roosevelt design. 

The granite cube, raised slightly above 
ground, will have a picture of Roosevelt 
on the west, or entrance side. This will not 
be the conventional memorial portrait. It 
will be one of the many expressive photo- 
graphs made during his lifetime, transferred 
to stone by a new method developed experi- 
mentally by the architects and the stone- 
cutting industry. The texture of half-tone 
engraving—a screen of dots of varying size 
and density that reproduces the image in 
printed media—will be cut or sandblasted 
into the granite surface. 

At the large scale that this is planned, the 
portrait will focus at about 20 feet; short 
of that distance it will be a pattern of ab- 
stract, incised cuts. Beyond that, it will 
read as an image of Roosevelt as the 20th 
century knew and recorded him, raised to 
the level of monumental sculpture through 
20th-century techniques. 

To this representation wiil be added an- 
other 20th-century technological device, 
voice reproduction, with excerpts from Roose- 
velt's speeches at normal voice level audible 
only in a limited central area near the pic- 
ture, in with periods of silence. 
Thus the traditional dignity of simple, monu- 
mental forms in stone—the most moving and 
effective architectural tribute to great men— 
is combined with contemporary portraiture 
in voice and image. 

Curiously, or rather, not curiously at all, 
this design has quite a bit in common with 
the rejected prizewinner. (That ill-fated 
scheme was the work of Pedersen, Tilney, 
Hoberman, Wasserman and Beer. With some 
reservations, Breuer thought their solution 
good.) 

Both approaches have emphasized an en- 
closing arrangement of severely monumen- 
tal, free-standing walls; both have stressed 
& multidimensional, processional experience 
of the visitor through planes and spaces. 
A very large percentage of the 574 competi- 
tion entries five years ago dealt in similar 
forms and values. Examination of the few 
postwar memorials of impact and quality 
show a parrallel reliance on abstract, slab- 
like elements. 

This is, of course, the authentic sculptural 
and architectural vision of our time, and only 
the genuine expression of this vision will 
produce a genuine monument. There will 
undoubtedly be critics of this design who 
would prefer some version of the exhausted 
Greek peristyle cum cotton clouds and per- 
sonified virtues in low relief with the inflated 
superstatue that has always been the front 
runner in the Washington galloping grave- 
yard sweepstakes. 

The though of still another of those sop- 
orific substitutes for nobility invokes noth- 
ing but esthetic and emotional ennui. Fa- 
miliarity may breed comfortably somnolent 
sensations of patriotic piety, but it says little 
for the creative character or claims to glory 
of our times, talents, or statemen. A monu- 
ment stands for its age, as well as for a man. 
Those with the criteria to Judge will question 
the greatness of both if the expressive me- 
dium of immortalization is mediocrity. 

END OF THE LINE 

Beyond the conceptual similarities of the 
two designs, there are significant differences 
that tip the scale in Breuer's favor. The 
giant slabs of the original scheme had a 
strong vertical emphasis, and their height 
was reduced from a towering 167 feet to 130 
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feet in response to worried protest that the 
neighboring monuments would be overpow- 
ered. The slabs were to be made of concrete 
aggregate, an excellent new material, but one 
for which we are only beginning to observe 
the weathering process. 

The present design is horizontal in feeling 
and its height is roughly half that of the first 
proposal, It is secure in the beauty and per- 
manence of its granite masonry. It is also 
obvious that it is the end of the line. Wash- 
ington is in no desperate need of memorials, 
but it is monumentally short of the architec- 
tural and esthetic contributions of this ex- 
traordinarily creative century. The Roose- 
velt Commission can either build this one or 
forget it, for it is unlikely that a more ap- 
propriate version will come along. 


The 48th Anniversary of Latvian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
matter of great sadness to me that for 
dacades now the peoples of Latvia, Es- 
tonia, and Lithuania, along with the peo- 
ples of several other nations, have been 
forced to live under Communist totali- 
tarianism 


Since taking over Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania in an infamous deal with 
Hitler’s Nazi regime, the Soviet Union 
has attempted to stamp out the spirit of 
liberty which lives in the hearts and 
minds of the peoples of these three coun- 
tries. But this effort has been to no 
avail. Latvians, Estonians, and Lithua- 
nians retain their strong desires for free- 
dom. Unfortunately, we in this country 
have not been able to remove them from 
their captive status. However, we must 
continue to help these people in any way 
possible. 

It is with this in mind that the Ameri- 
can-Latvians of Metropolitan Detroit 
met to commemorate the 48th anniver- 
sary of the independence of the Republic 
of Latvia and adopted on November 13, 
1966, the following statement which, 
pursuant to permission granted, I insert 
into the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

STATEMENT 

The American-Latvians of Metropolitan 
Detroit, assembled at the Detroit Institute 
of Arts, 5200 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Michigan on the 13th Day of November, 1966, 
to commemorate the 48th Anniversary of the 
Independence of the Republic of Latvia, 
unanimously agreed to issue the following 
statement: 

“1. As we pause today to observe the 48th 
Anniversary of the Republic of Latvia, we 
again thank the United States Government 
for refusing to recognize the forcible seizure 
by the Soviet Union of the Baltic States of 
Latvia, Estonia and Lithuania and we urge 
that this policy be continued. 

“2. We urge the President of the United 
States to direct the attention to the United 
Nations and to other international forums, to 
the denial of the rights of self-determination 
for the peoples of Latvia, Estonia and Lith- 
uania, and bring the force of world opinion 
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to bear the restoration of these rights to the 
Baltic peoples. 

“3. We urge the United States Congress to 
establish a permanent House Committee on 
the Captive Nations. 

“4. We oppose the ratification of the treaty 
with the Soviet Union to establish Con- 
sulates in the United States. Past ex- 
perience shows these offices are nothing but 
centers of subversion. If the treaty is rati- 
fied, undoubtly the Soviet Union will en- 
deavor to interpret it as American recog- 
nition of the Soviet seizure of the Baltic 
States. 

“5. We deplore the continuation of the 
Soviet occupation and attempted russifica- 
tion of Latvia by the Soviets. This continu- 
ing crime is poisoning international life and 
world order cannot be built on violence and 
crime. It should be based on justice. Other- 
wise, the world would succumb to a rule of 
violence and a colonial system, as practised 
by the Soviet Union. 

“6, Being aware that Latvia and other 
oppressed nations on our globe are looking 
upon the United States of America as the 
country chosen by God to become the cham- 
pion and guardian of freedom in the world, 
and bearing in mind that appeasement never 
brings permanent and lasting peace, we 
fully support our Government's firm stand 
against Communist aggression throughout 
the world. 

“7, We urge that the Voice of America 
broadcasts in Latvian, Estonian and Lithu- 
anian be increased. These broadcasts carry 
the message of hope to the Baltic peoples and 
provide them with proof that they are not 
forgotten by the Free World. For the same 
purpose we urge the broadcasts in Latvian, 
Estonian and Lithuanian by the Radio Free 
Europe, as proposed by the Governor of State 
of Michigan George W. Romney, June 18th 
1966. 

“8. We thank the United States Senate 
for passing H. Con, Res. 416 which asks that 
the force of world opinion be mobilized to 
the restoration of the right to self-determi- 
nation and national independence for the 
Baltic States. 

“9. This statement be forwarded to the 
President of the United States, Vice-presi- 
dent of the United States, Secretary of State, 
the United States delegation to the United 
Nations, Senators and Con n from 
Michigan, Governor of the State of Michigan, 
Mayor of the City of Detroit and United 
States Information Agency.” 

Done in Detroit, Michigan this 13th Day 
of November, A.D. 1966. 


Benjamin Franklin, 1706-90 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it 
gives me great pleasure to extend my re- 
marks with an editorial written by the 
late Harry H. Schlacht for the East Side 
News, a local publication with wide dis- 
tribution throughout the 19th Congres- 
sional District of New York. 

Mr. Schlacht's article, commemorating 
the birthday of Benjamin Franklin, de- 
scribes in most moving terms the life of 
this great American. 

Benjamin Franklin possessed charac- 
ter, vigor, humility, and most important- 
ly, a love of life. 
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An account of his achievements, such 
as this one, can serve as an inspiration to 
us all. I am certain my colleagues will 
find it so: 

BENJAMIN FRaANKLIN—1706-90 
(By the late Harry H. Schlacht) 

The life story of Benjamin Franklin is one 
of America's treasures. It has also become 
one of the world’s treasures, for he has been 
immortalized in prose and poetry for the 
things he stood and believed in during the 
birth of our nation. Mention of his name 
evokes the most pleasant recollections, for he 
symbolizes the glory of our past. 

Ben Franklin, who was born in Boston on 
January 17, 1706, settled in Philadelphia 
where he spent the greater part of his life. 
He founded his own newspaper, “The Phila- 
delphia Gazette,” and later published his 
“Poor Richard’s Almanac.” Later, his inven- 
tions in electricity and optics earned for him 
a great reputation throughout the world. 
Subsequently, he founded the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

He was one of the founders of the Ameri- 
can Commonwealth, the incarnation of our 
Democracy, the master builder. He stands 
second only to Washington in the list of 
heroic personalities. He was a member of 
the Continental Congress, who signed the De- 
claration of Independence and the Con- 
stitution of the United States. To have been 
so privileged to sign these historic documents 
assures his perpetuity among the champions 
of human liberty. 

No man ever lived a more virile life in his 
day and generation. He rose from humblest 
surroundings, and owed hardly anything to 
parentage or patronage. He enjoyed no ad- 
vantage of early education, but he lived to 
stand before kings and died to bequeath a 
name crowned with the august halo of im- 
mortality. Well may it be said that he never 
wasted time nor time ever wasted him. 

Franklin and Lincoln are the two Ameri- 
cans who typify the American character. 
Both were alike in their personalities—qual- 
ities of good humor, genial friendship, 
thought, simplicity of ideas, and unwearying 
industry. 

The lessons of honesty, temperance and 
economy which Franklin inculcated and 
practiced with such brilliant success in his 
Own person have been of priceless value to 
civilization. The world was his school, and 
necessity was his teacher. 

Ben Franklin enlarged the boundaries of 
human knowledge by discovering laws and 
facts of nature, and applying them to the 
service of mankind. His writings have been 
translated into many languages, and they are 
still the “best sellers” after two centuries. 

How glorious a legacy to the youth of 
America is the history of his abiding patri- 
otism, his faith and his self sacrifice. 

Let the young and the old read his writ- 
ings and refresh their minds with the re- 
collections of his fine maxims and virtuous 
deeds. We may not achieve his greatness, 
but we may strive to emulate his example. 

Let us behold his calm and gentle face, 
never clouded by anger, or wrinkled by ill 
humor, but which beamed with a love for 
his fellow man. He was never dazzled by 
elevation, mor debauched by flattery. 
Neither was he ever soured by disappoint- 
ment, or corrupted by ambition. He knew 
how to stand humbly and serenely on the 
lowest level of obscurity and on the loftiest 
pinnacle of fame. He won his place in the 
front ranks of the world’s scientists, diplo- 
mats, statesmen, men of affairs and men of 
letters. 

Shortly after George Washington took of- 
fice as the first President of the United 
States, Franklin “wrapped the drapery of his 
couch about him and lay down to pleasant 
dreams.” Like Moses, he could see the 
“Promised Land” from afar, but could not 
enter. It was on the 17th of April, 1790, that 
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his sun sank in the horizon, to rise again 
in a purer sphere, in the vigor and beauty 
of eternal youth. His spirit abides in librar- 
ies, universities, and is ever associated with 
the printing press, the newspaper, the post- 
office, and savings institutions. 

It may be said of him, as was said of 
Shakespeare, that Franklin was a myriad- 
minded man.’ 

In diplomacy, he was a Talleyrand; in 
invention, a forerunner of Edison; in 
physical science, a Newton; in philosophy, an 
Erasmus; in satire, a Swift; in style, an Addi- 
son; and in power of narration, a Defoe. 

The statue of Benjamin Franklin in front 
of the Philadelphia Postoffice bears the fol- 
lowing inscription written by George 
Washington: 

“Benjamin Franklin, 1706-1790, 

Venerated for Benevolence, 

Admired for Talents, 

Esteemed for Patriotism, 

Beloved for Philanthropy.” 

What an inspiring privilege it would be 
for the youth of America to reflect on the life 
and achievements of Ben Franklin. May his 
ideals continue to disseminate throughout 
the land, and may his spirit protect us from 
oppression and preserve inviolate our free- 
doms, and the glories of our Republic. 


Ethics in the U.S. Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to establish a 
permanent Joint Committee on Ethics 
for the guidance of Members and em- 
ployees of the legislative branch. 

On February 4, 1966, I addressed the 
New York University Alumni of the New 
York State Bar Association on the subject 
of ethics in the U.S. Congress. At that 
time I described the difficulties which I 
had in obtaining guidance and advice in 
connection with separating myself from 
business activities upon my election to 
the House of Representatives. I was 
astonished to learn that there was no 
one to whom I could turn for official 
guidance. There were no clear rules 
for the proper conduct of a Member nor 
was there a readily available definition 
of “conflict of interest.” 

On March 29, 1966, I introduced H.R- 
14091 to establish a Joint Committee on 
Ethics. It is that legislation which I 
have sponsored again today. 

Recent events at the opening session 
of the 90th Congress point up the need 
for a meaningful ethics bill, one which 
would eliminate any accusation of & 
“double standard” in the present wholly 
inadequate procedures of the House of 
Representatives. There should not be & 
double standard of ethics among Mem- 
bers of Congress. I would expect any 
Member who has evidence that the U.S. 
Government has been bilked by a citi- 
zen, be he a private citizen or a holder 
of public office, to present such evidence 
to the appropriate authority. And if it 
involved a Member of Congress to which 
committee would such a complaint be re- 
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ferred? At the moment there is no such 
committee which points up the need. 

The bill which I have introduced to- 
day differs from most ethics bills pre- 
Viously introduced in thre major re- 
Spects: 

First, the joint committee; composed 
ol seven Senators and seven House Mem- 
bers, would be permanent, not merely an 
interim committee authorized to draft 
a proposed code of ethics and then cease 
to function. The committee would con- 
tinue for the purpase of investigating 
Complaints, recommending changes in 
the code of ethics, and acting as an ad- 
Visory body to Members and employees 
Of the legislative branch. 

Second, the bill requires the disclosure 
of any and all financial interests—direct 
or indirect—in activities under the juris- 
diction of a regulatory agency. Most 
Other bills on this subject require only 
the reporting of financial interests in 
excess of a given figure such as $10,000. 

Third, the bill establishes a guidance 
and advisory opinion procedure by 
authorizing the joint committee to 
render advisory opinions on possible con- 
flicts of interest or a future course of 
Conduct contemplated by a Member of 
Congress. The opinions would be 
rendered without identifying the parties 
involved and would serve to establish 
Precedents for the guidance of all Mem- 

This practice is followed by our 
bar associations and has proved invalu- 
able to members of the legal profession. 

The committee would be expected to 
Tesearch and compile all precedents since 
the first Congress and to review, revise 
&nd supplement these precedents and to 
Write a new set of rules and regulations 
for the conduct of congressional offices 
and for the conduct of Members of Con- 


I urge my colleagues in the House to 
SUpport and actively work for an ethics 
bill which will remove the cloud which 

been cast over this distinguished 
r. We have a constitutional re- 
Sponsibility to police ourselves and we 
ve a moral responsibility to set an ex- 
ample for the American public. There 
are only 537 elected Federal officials and 
every one must follow a course of con- 
duct which is beyond reproach. 

The time is right to follow the course 

Set forth in Lamentations 3:40: “Let us 
our ways and search them.” If 
We act now the public will have its con- 
dence renewed in the activties of their 

Presentatives in the U.S. Congress. 


Vietnam: Suffer the Little Children—II 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
part I of Martha Gellhorn’s article 
concerning the plight of the children 
3 Vietnam. The article appeared in the 
anuary 1967, edition of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. I believe that it is a 
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most moving and important article which 

must be of concern to all of us. There- 

fore, I bring part II of this article to the 

attention of my colleagues: 

[From the Ladies’ een Journal, January 
1 


VIETNAM: SUFFER THE LITTLE CHILDREN— 
Part II 


(By Martha Gellhorn) 


Each of the 43 provinces In South Vietnam 
has a free hospital for civilians, built long 
ago by the French when they ruled the 
country. The hospitals might have been ade- 
quate in peacetime; now they are all desper- 
ately overcrowded. The wounded lie on bare 
board beds, frequently two to a bed, on 
stretchers, in the corridors, anywhere. Three 
hundred major operations a month were the 
regular quota In the hospitals I saw; they 
were typical hospitals. Sometimes food is 
supplied for the patients; sometimes one 
meal; sometimes none. Their relatives, often 
by now homeless, must provide everything 
from the little cushion that eases pain to a 
change of tattered clothing. They nurse and 
cook and do the laundry and at night sleep on 
the floor beside their own wounded. The 
hospitals are littered with rubbish; there is 
no money to spend on keeping civilian hos- 
pitals clean. Yet the people who reach these 
dreadful places are fortunate; they did not 
die on the way. 

In the children's ward of the Qui Nhon 
provincial hospital I saw for the first time 
what napalm does. A child of seven, the 
size of our four-year-olds, lay in the cot by 
the door, Napalm had burned his face and 
back and one hand. The burned skin looked 
like swollen, raw meat; the fingers of his 
hand were stretched out, burned rigid. A 
scrap of cheesecloth covered him, for weight 
is intolerable, but so is air. His grandfather, 
an emaciated old man half blind with cat- 
aract, was tending the child. A week ago, 
napalm bombs were dropped on their ham- 
let. The old man carried his grandson to 
the nearest town; from there they were 
flown by helicopter to the hospital. All 
week, the little boy cried with pain, but now 
he was better. He had stopped crying. He 
was only twisting his body, as if trying to 
dodge his incomprehensible torture. 

Farther down the ward, another child, also 
seven years old, moaned like a mourning 
dove; he was still crying. He had been 
burned by napalm, too, in the same village. 
His mother stood over his cot, fanning the 
little body, in a helpless effort to cool that 
wet, red skin. Whatever she said, in Viet- 
namese, I did not understand, but her eyes 
and her voice revealed how gladly she would 
have taken for herself the child’s suffering. 

My interpreter questioned the old man, 
who said that many had been killed by the 
fire and many more burned, as well as their 
houses and orchards and livestock and the 
few possessions they had worked all their 
lives to collect, Destitute, homeless, sick 
with weariness and despair, he watched every 
move of the small, racked body of his grand- 
son. Viet Cong guerrillas had 
through their hamlet in April the old man 
said, but were long since gone. Late in 
August, napalm bombs fell from the sky. 

Napalm is jellied gasoline, contained in 
bombs about six feet long. The bomb, ex- 
ploding on contact, hurls out gobs of this 
flaming stuff, and fierce fire consumes every- 
thing in its path. We alone possess and 
freely use this weapon in South Vietnam. 
Burns are dealy in relation to their depth 
and extent. If upwards of 30 percent of the 
entire thickness of the skin is burned, the 
victim will die within 24 to 48 hours, unless 
he receives skilled constant care. Tetanus 
and other infections are a longtime danger, 
until the big, open-wound surface has healed. 
Since transport for civilian wounded is pure 
chance and since the hospitals have neither 
staff nor facilities for special burn treatment, 
We can assume that the children who sur- 
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vive napalm and live to show the scars are 
those who were least burned and lucky 
enough to reach a hospital in time. 

Children are killed or wounded by napalm 
because of the nature of the bombings. Close 
air support for infantry in combat zones is 
one thing. The day and night bombing of 
hamlets, filled with women, children and the 
old, is another. Bombs are mass destroyers, 
The military targets among the ts— 
the Viet Cong—are small, fast-moving indi- 
viduals. Bombs cannot identify them. Im- 
partially, they mangle children, who are 
numerous, and guerrilla fighters, who are 
few. The use of fire and steel on South Viet- 
namese hamlets, because Viet Cong are re- 
ported to be in them (and often are not) can 
sometimes be like destroying your friend's 
home and family because you have heard 
there is a snake in the cellar. 

South Vietnam is somewhat smaller than 
the state of Missouri, The disaster now 
Sweeping over its people is so enormous that 
no single person has seen it all. But every- 
one in South Vietnam, native and foreign, 
including American soldiers, knows some- 
thing of the harm done to Vietnamese peas- 
ants who never harmed us. We cannot all 
cross the Pacific to judge for ourselves what 
most affects our present and future, and 
America’s honor in the world; but we can 
listen to eyewitnesses. Here is testimony 
from a few private citizens like you and me. 

An American surgeon, who worked in the 
provincial hospital at Danang, a northern 
town now swollen with refugees and the per- 
sonnel of an American portbase: The chil- 
dren over there. are undernourished, poorly 
clothed, poorly housed and being hit every 
day by weapons that should have been aimed 
at somebody else 

Many children died from war injuries be- 
cause there was nobody around to take care 
ot them. Many died of terrible burns. 
Many of shell fragments.“ Since the young 
men are all drafted in the Vietnam Army or 
are part of the Viet Cong. when a village 
is bombed, you get an abnormal picture of 
civilian casualties. If you were to bomb 
New York, you'd hit a lot of men, women 
and children, but in Vietnam you hit women 
and children almost exclusively, and a few 
old men. ... The United States is grossly 
careless. It bombs villages, shoots up civil- 
ians for no recognizable military objective, 
and it’s terrible.” 

An American photographer flew on a night 
mission in a dragon ship”—an armed DC-3 
plane—when Viet Cong were attacking a for- 
tified government post in the southern Delta. 
The post was right next to a hamlet; 1,400 
is the usual number of peasants in a hamlet. 
The dragon ship’s three guns poured out 
18,000 bullets a minute. This photographer 
said: “When you shoot so many thousand 
rounds of ammo, you know you're gonna hit 
somebody with that stuff .. . you're hitting 
anybody when you shoot that way...a 
one-second burst puts down enough lead to 
cover a football field. . . . I was there in the 
hospital for many days and nights. . One 
night there were so many wounded I couldn't 
even walk across the room because they were 
so thick on the floor. . The main wounds 
came from bombs and bullets and indiscrim- 
inate machine-gunning.” 

A housewife from New Jersey, the mother 
of six, had adopted three Vietnamese chil- 
dren under the Foster Parents Plan, and vis- 
ited South Vietnam to learn how Vietnamese 
children were living. Why? “I am a Chris- 
tian. .. These kids don't ask to come into 
the world—and what a world we give 
them.. . Before I went to Saigon, I had 
heard and read that napalm melts the flesh, 
and I thought that’s nonsense, because I can 
put a roast in the oven and the fat will melt 
but the meat stays there. Well, I went and 
saw these children burned by napalm, and 
it is absolutely true. The chemical reaction 
of this napalm does melt the flesh, and the 
flesh runs right down their faces onto their 
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chests and it sits there and it grows there: 

These children can't turn their heads, 
they were so thick with flesh. .. . And when 
gangrene sets in, they cut off their hands 
or fingers or their feet; the only thing they 
cannot cut off is their head. 

An American physician, now serving as a 
health adviser to the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment: “The great problem in Vietnam is the 
shortage of doctors and the lack of minimum 
medical facilities. ... We figure that there 
is about one Vietnamese doctor per 100,000 
population, and in the Delta this figure goes 
up to one per 140,000. In the U.S., we think 
we have a doctor shortage with a ratio of 
one doctor to 685 persons.” 

The Vietnamese director of a southern 
provincial hospital: “We have had staffing 
problems because of the draft. We have a 
military hospital next door with 500 beds 
and 12 doctors. Some of them have nothing 
to do right now, while we in the civilian 
hospital need all the doctors we can get.” 
(Compared to civillan hospitals, the military 
hospitals in Vietnam are havens of order and 
comfort. Those I saw in central Vietnam 
were nearly empty, wasting the invaluable 
time of frustrated doctors.) “We need bet- 
ter facilities to get people to the hospital. 
American wounded are treated within a mat- 
ter of minutes or hours. With civilian casu- 
alties it is sometimes a matter of days—if 
at all, Patients come here by cart, bus, taxi, 
cycle, sampan, or perhaps on their rela- 
tives’ backs. The longer it takes to get 
here, the more danger the patient will die.” 

There is no shortage of bureaucrats in 
South Vietnam, both Vietnamese and Ameri- 
can. The U.S. Agency for International De- 
velopment (A.I.D.) alone accounts for 922 
of them. In the last 10 years, around a bil- 
lion dollars have been allotted as direct aid 
to the people of South Vietnam. The re- 
sults of all this bureaucracy and all this 
money are not impressive though one is 
grateful that part of the money has bought 
moderen surgical equipment for the civilian 
hospitals. But South Vietnam is gripped in 
a lunatic nightmare; the same official hand 
(white) that seeks to heal wounds inflicts 
more wounds, Civilian casualties far out- 
weigh military casualties. 

Foreign doctors and nurses who work as 
surgical teams in some provincial hospitals 
merit warm praise and admiration. So does 
anyone who serves these tormented people 
with compassion. Many foreign charitable 

tions try to lighten imsery. I men- 
tion only two because they concentrate on 
children. Both are volunteer organizations. 

Terre des Hommes, a respected Swiss group, 
uses three different approaches to rescue Viet- 
namese children from the cruelties of this 
war: by sending sick and wounded children 
to Holland, Britain, France and Italy for 
long-term surgical and medical treatment; 
by arranging for the adoption of orphans; 
and by helping to support a children’s hos- 
pital in Vietnam—220 beds for 660 children. 
This hospital might better be called an emer- 
gency medical center, since its sole purpose 
is to save children immediately from shock, 
infection and other traumas. 

In England, the Oxford Committee for 
Famine Relief (OXFAM) has merged all its 
previous first-aid efforts into one: an OXFAM 
representative, a trained English nurse, is 
in Vietnam with the sole mission of channel- 
ing money, medicine, food, clothing and 
eventually toys (an unknown luxury) to the 
thousands of children in 10 Saigon or- 
phaneges. 

Everything is needed for the wounded 
children of Vietnam, but everything can- 
not possibly be provided there. I believe 
that the least we can do—as citizens of West- 
ern Europe have done before us—is to bring 
badly burned children here. These children 
require months, perhaps years, of superior 
medical and surgical care in clean hospitals. 

Here in America there are hopeful signs 
of alliance between various groups who feel 
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a grave responsibility for wounded Viet- 
namese children. The U.S. branch of Terre 
des Hommes and a physicians’ group called 
The Committee of Responsibility for Treat- 
ment in the U.S. of War-Burned Vietnamese 
Children are planning ways and means of 
caring for some of these hurt children in the 
United States. Three hundred doctors have 
offered their skills to repair what napalm 
and high explosives have ruined. American 
hospitals have promised free beds, American 
families are eager to share their homes dur- 
ing the children's convalescence, money has 
been pledged: U.S. military planes, which 
dally transport our young men to South 
Vietnam, could carry wounded Vietnamese 
children back to America—and a chance of 
recovery. 

The American Government is curiously 
unresponsive to such proposals. A State 
Department spokesman explains the official 
US. position this way: Let's say we evacuate 
50 children to Europe or the United States. 
We do not question that they would receive 
a higher degree of medical care, but it would 
really not make that much difference. On 
the other hand, the money spent getting 
those 50 children out could be better used to 
help 1,500 similarly wounded children in 
Vietnam. It seems more practical to put our 
energies and wherewithal into treating them 
on the scene in Vietnam." ‘The spokesman 
did not explain why we have not made 
more “energies and wherewithal” available 
to treat the wounded children, whether here 
or in Vietnam. Officially, it is said that 
children can best be cured in their familiar 
home environment. True; except when the 
home environment has been destroyed and 
there is no place or personnel to do the 
curing. 

We cannot give back life to the dead 
Vietnamese children. But we cannot fail to 
help the wounded children as we would help 
our own. More and more dead and wounded 
children will cry out to the conscience of the 
world unless we heal the children who sur- 
vive the wounds. Someday our children, 
whom we love, may blame us for dishonoring 
America because we did not care enough 
about children 10,000 miles away. 


Loye W. Miller Retires as Editor of the 
Knoxville News-Sentinel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
Mr. Loye W. Miller announced his retire- 
ment as editor of the Knoxville, Tenn., 
News-Sentinel, and I want to take this 
opportunity to congratulate him on his 
outstanding career in the newspaper field 
and to wish him good health and much 
happiness in the years ahead. 

Mr. Miller and I have been friends for 
many years. I admire his steadfast 
commitments to report the facts and the 
dedication that he has brought to his 
endeavors in the news profession and to 
the many civic and governmental activi- 
ties in which he has interested himself 
throughout the years. 

East Tennessee and the whole region 
have benefited greatly from Mr. Miller’s 
efforts, and I am sure that our area will 
continue to benefit from his past and 
his future undertakings. 

Many of you know his sons, Mike and 
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Loye, Jr., who have followed in their 
father’s footsteps. Mike was formerly 
the Capitol Hill correspondent for the 
Knoxyille News-Sentinel and the Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar. He is now the 
Scripps-Howard correspondent covering 
the Pentagon. Presently he is on spe- 
cial assignment in Vietnam. 

When I came to Washington in 1963, 
Loye, Jr., was on the Washington staff 
of Time magazine. He is now the man- 
ager of Time's Chicago bureau. 

I know Mr. Miller is as proud of his 
sons’ success as they are of his—and I 
am proud of the great success of both 
father and sons. 

One of the many fine editorials which 
appeared in the newspapers in my dis- 
trict praising Mr. Miller is from the New- 
port, Tenn., Plain Talk, and under unan- 
imous consent I include it at this point 
in the RECORD: 


Lorre W. MILLER 


After more than forty years of distin- 
guished service, the past twenty-five years 
as editor, the Knoxville News Sentinel's Loye 
W. Miller has announced his retirement. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Miller, The 
Sentinel has more than doubled in circula- 
tion and become one of the South's out- 
standing newspapers. 

The influence of Loye Miller has been felt, 
not only in Knox County and East Tennessee. 
but throughout the state and at times. the 
mation. As president of the Tennessee Press 
Association and also as a key committee 
chairman, he has spearheaded many a project 
in that organization. One of his ma- 
jor achievements is the election law re- 
form that resulted from the hard work 
the TPA committee which he headed in 1951. 
He played an important part on the GETS 
Committee and has worked tirelessly on 
many a public service project. 

The Knoxville Sentinel editor has added 
distinction to his profession by his dedica- 
tion and determination to fight for those 
causes in which he believed. 

Although he is retiring as editor of the 
Knoxville News Sentinel, he may well find a 
greater demand for his talents than ever 
before in the further development of his 
chosen profession and in serving his com- 
munity and state. 


Secrecy in Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, de- 
spite continuing criticisms of the ac- 
curacy of information emanating from 
the White House on matters affecting 
national security and the welfare of the 
people, there has been no narrowing of 
the credibility gap. 

At the convening of the 90th Congress. 
doubts and confusion remain. The Wall 
Street Journal of December 7, 1966. 
carried an excellent analysis by Mr. Alan 
L. Otten of the drawbacks and pitfalls 
of secrecy in government. And Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Eaton of the Chicago Daily News, 
in a recent article, discusses a case in 
point, the lack of information about 
defense spending. 
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Mr. Otten’s and Mr. Eaton's articles 
follow: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 7, 1966] 
TIGHT-LIPPED Town 
(By Alan L. Otten) 

WASHINGTON.—"Why let the President box 
You in this way?” 

The questioner was a new foreign service 
Officer, one of a group being addressed by a 
long-time capital correspondent on the role 
id the press in Lyndon Johnson's Washing- 

n. 


There were all these reports, the young 
State Department man observed, that Mr. 
Johnson wouldn't name a man to a top Gov- 
ernment job if the news leaked out in ad- 
Vance, and as a result there had been very 
few stories recently predicting forthcoming 
appointments. 

Why do the reporters hold back? he wanted 
to know. Shouldn't they go ahead and print 
the names as soon as they find out, and 
leave it to Mr. Johnson to decide whether to 
80 ahead with the appointments or squash 
them? 

There was only one flaw in this, the re- 
Porter replied: The supposed reason for the 
lack of advance stories. The press is still 
Printing the news of prospective appoint- 
Ments whenever it finds them out, he said— 
but the press simply doesn't find them out 
Much any more. 

And that, the reporter concluded, is typl- 
Cal of Washington today: An exceedingly 
tight-lipped town, where comparatively little 

s Its way onto television screens and into 
Print except what and when Lyndon John- 
son wants. 

Solid advance stories about Presidential 
Plans—not merely prospective appointments 
but legislative proposals, political maneu- 
vers, foreign policy initiatives—are increas- 
ingly rare. There's always the deliberate of- 
ficial leak; speculation about how high the 
next budget might be, reports of determi- 
Nation to hold back wheat shipments until 
Ndia reforms its agriculture policy. But 
there have been very few good inside stories 
lately that the President hasn't wanted out. 

Presidential news conferences have been 
exercises im non-news—a few tidbits he 
Wants to publicize, some self-serving de- 
tense of previous actions and large doses of 
®vasion and filibuster. From the 

use press office comes a stream of routine 
that suits the Administration purpose, and 
Freat resistance to uncovering anything 
More, For weeks White House officials de- 
Ried that any task force was studying new 
approaches to strikes that damage the na- 

‘onal interest; finally, reluctantly, the ex- 
latence of the task force was admitted when 
Teporters dispalyed considerable knowledge 
about it, knowledge obtained largely from 
Non-Government members. 

ecy is, of course, a press complaint 
a every Administration, Criticism of the 
ohnson Administration reached floodtide in 
the spring of 1965, then seemed to subside 
When the very capable Bill Moyers first took 
Aden the Presidential press job that July. 

Ut for the past year or so the situation 

as been deteriorating again, and spreading, 
8 LBJ appointees take over more top jobs 
nd as word whisks through the bureaucracy 
“bout Presidential fury over loose talk. 

Well-publicized reports of FBI probes of 
News leaks, of pointed White House inquiries 
as to which lower-echelon official talked to 
tarticular reporters, of Presidential threats 

veto policies prematurely discused in the 
i these have dampened officials’ readi- 
oe for even the most casual press contacts. 

Id friends in Government suggest reporters 

ll them at home rather than at the office, 

re their incoming calls are logged; they 
— not be about to say much anyhow, but 
Way they're not even suspect. 
aynePorters are told that information is not 
allaple, that officials are too busy to talk, 


White 
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that everything about a certain matter must 
come from the White House which in turn 
may say the information is available only at 
the agencies, putting the reporters on a 
squirrel run. 

The President clearly believes this secrecy 
serves his interest best. He is spared ad- 
vance pressure to appoint someone else or 
adopt some other solution, retains his preorg- 
ative to change his mind. He can announce 
his decision at the most favorable time, in 
the most favorable ight. The suspense may 
provide an extra push to put his decision 
across to the public. 

But is Mr. Johnson right—or might not 
his interest be better served by a more lib- 
eral flow of news? 

Some advance word of contemplated ac- 
tions and appointments might evoke con- 
structive criticisms and alternatives from 
academicians and other experts, even from 
the general public. Now all this is accom- 
plished within a small interagency committee 
or White House task force; the President's 
policies emerge in speeches and messages to 
Congress as holy writ, to be defended stub- 
bornly against criticism and change. 

There might be substantial benefits for 
the President, too, in the backing received 
from a public participating more fully in the 
preparation of a policy, rather than being 
asked only to rally round after the course 
has been decided upon and officially unveiled. 
How much stronger the popular support for 
the Vietnam war might be if the Adminis- 
tration had been more open from the start. 

The secrecy syndrome has other draw- 
backs for the President. It deprives him of 
a valuable channel for communicating with 
the sprawling Federal bureaucracy for many 
Government officials below the topmost lay- 
ers, the press provides the first news of 
changes in policy; an early report of Presi- 
dential intentions could help line up bureau- 
crats' support or spotlight likely internal 
opposition. 

Secrecy aggravates the President's problem 
of finding and holding good men. No one is 
happy in a job where he feels someone higher 
up is looking over his shoulder every time 
he talks to a reporter. The news lid, too, 
often robs projects of the sense of excitement 
and importance that top-notch people want 
to feel about their work. 

Lyndon Johnson invests huge amounts of 
time watching TV and reading the papers, 
talking privately and publicly to reporters 
and columnists, worrying about his press re- 
lations and public image. Yet press rela- 
tions are worse than ever and the public 
image is bad. Maybe it's time to allow a 
little fuller disclosure of news—not only at 
the White House but all through the Gov- 
ernment. Certainly it’s a possibility the 
President has never tried. 


[From the Chicago Daily News] 


Is L.BJ. Arnaw TO TELL SIZE or MILITARY 
BUDGET? 


(By William J. Eaton) 


Wasurncton.—President Johnson is open- 
ing a new budget-taxation credibility gap 
by his unwarranted secrecy about defense 
spending—past, present and future. 

Economists inside and outside the federal 
government are finding that military spend- 
ing totals are harder to obtain than ever in 
history. Even members of the Cabinet are 
reported to be in the dark, 

(The Texas White House apparently re- 
leased some budget figures this week but 
refused to allow direct quotation.) 

This means no one can debate very in- 
telligently the merits of an increase in fed- 
eral taxes since the Pentagon's outlays now 
add up to more than half of all US. 
spending. 

“The plain unvarnished truth is that no- 
body can evaluate this situation because he 
lacks information about defense spending,” 
said one Washington economist. 
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This is especially remarkable because De- 
fense Sec, Robert S. McNamara is supposed 
to have mastered the military through a cost- 
accounting approach. 

The President has been making one ex- 
cuse after another, at least since April, for 
putting off his tax increase decision. y 

But he has known for many months that 
he would need billions more to pay for the 
sky-rocketing costs of the war in Viet Nam 
and related military programs. Congres- 
sional leaders were talking last October about 
a possible $12-billion request to pay the 
Pentagon’s bills through June 30. 

Mr. Johnson's budget message last Jan- 
uary, incredibly, forecast a leveling off of 
military costs in the second half of this year 
and assumed the fighting in Viet Nam would 
be over by mid-1967. 

Surely at the start of December the Chief 
Executive must know that optimistic predic- 
tion will not come true. It is also fair to 
assume that the Pentagon planners know 
pretty well what they will require to carry 
on the war during the next seven months. 
Yet the President insists the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff are still working on the figures and will 
not finish before early January. 

So the credibility gap widens. Is the situa- 
tion so much worse than the public has been 
led to believe that the President is putting 
off the bad news? 

Most economists, including many in the 
higher levels of government, view a tax in- 
crease in 1967 as virtually unavoidable. They 
regard higher taxes as essential, if only to 
answer Federal Reserve Board pleas for an 
excuse to lower interest rates. 

The President, however, is delaying any 
decision until he has all of the facts.“ In 
the meantime, he is telling the country, keep 
guessing. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Sums up—VII 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, in today’s 
New York Times, the seventh in the 
series of Harrison E. Salisbury’s sum- 
ming up articles analyzes the meaning 
of the Soviet-Sino split to the North 
Vietnamese and to the Vietnam situation 
in general. I recommend that all who 
are interested in the tragic conflict in 
Vietnam read the following article: 
[From the New York Times, Jan. 17, 1967] 
SOVIET-CHINA RIFT HURTING HANOI Am- nur 

NORTH Vretnam KEEPS CLOSE Ties WITH 

Two ALLIES 


(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 


Honc Kone, January 11.—Nowhere are the 
tensions, conflicts and delicate sensibilities 
engendered by the clash of the Communist 
giants, China and the Soviet Union, more 
excruciatingly felt than in North Vietnam. 

North Vientam's fighting ability Is almost 
completely dependent upon the aid and sup- 
port of both China and the Soviet Union, 
Thus, the conflict between these two na- 
tions, in effect, poses a threat to the vir- 
tual existence of the small Indochinese 
Communist state, to its ability to maintain 
the struggle against America’s superior ma- 
terial power. 

An East European diplomat who has deep 
affection for the North Vietnamese and the 
Hanoi leadership spoke sadly of the “won- 
derful days.“ now long gone, when “we were 
all comrades together.” That was back in 
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1954, just after the Geneva agreements that 
ended the Indochina war and established 
North and South Vietnam. 

“I wish you could have seen Hanoi then,” 
he sald. "The city was so lovely. Every 
building had been painted, the streets were 
spruced up and there were flowers every- 
where. 

It was not only physically that Hanoi was 
attractive in that time, the diplomat said. 
The atmosphere for a Communist was fresh 
and invigorating. 

“Everything seemed possible then,” he re- 
called, 

“There was no hint of a split in the camp. 
Russia, China, all of us were working 
shoulder to shoulder to help Vietnam, to 
enable the Vietnamese people to create a 
Communist future.” 

Another man, also a Communist diplomat, 
but one of the contemporary generation, said 
seriously: 

“I don’t know how they do it, but the 
Vietnamese have managed so far to keep their 
relations with both Moscow and Peking. 
But, honestly, I don’t think there is another 
man in the world who could have accom- 
plished it. I give full credit to Premier Pham 
Van Dong. He is a miracle of tact and he 
has had to be.” 

Both the Soviet Union and China are vital 
to North Vietnam's defense effort. Both 
provide supplies, arms and material without 
which North Vietnam would be hard preesed 
to stay in the war. Without such aid, Hanoi 
and its allies in the South, the National Lib- 
eration Front would be compelled to revert 
to small-scale guerrilla actions. 

They would have to take cover in the 
mountains and jungles and dig in for the 
long 20-year pull that President Ho Chi 
Minh and the other leaders have warned may 
be necessary. 

TWO ROUTES FOR SUPPLIES 


There are two routes by which supplies 
from the Soviet Union and China and from 
other Communist states reach North Viet- 
nam. The first is the railroad from China, 
which can be supplemented by truck deliv- 
eries. The second is the shipping route to 
Haiphong. 

North Vietnam receives not only Commu- 
nist ald through Haiphong. It is through 
this port that the country maintains small- 
scale trade with some Asian states, mostly in 
food products and consumer goods. This 
traffic is handled in ships of a number of 
flags in addition to Communist shipping. 
The United States has blacklisted shipping 
lines for engaging in the traffic, but it con- 
tinues. 

The Chinese said in late December that 
they were providing 70 percent of the aid 
Hanoi was receiving. The Rursians have not 
indicated what percentage they are sup- 
plying. 

Foreign diplomats in Hanoi believe that 
China is the main supplier of foodstuffs, 
particularly rice. North Vietnam has been 
running a deficit in rice in the last two or 
three years, largely because of the war. 
Much manpower has been diverted from the 
paddies. And this past year was a poor year 
for a number of rice-producing countries, 
inculding parts of Indochina. 

It is believed that the North Vietnamese 
may be dependent on China for as much as 
600,000 or 800,000 tons of rice in 1967 because 
of a shortfall in the domestic crop, 

Rice and similar bulk commodities are de- 
livered by the land routes from China, It 
is probable that the North Vietnamese re- 
ceive much of the rail replacement and angle 
irons and other repair materials for their rail 
eysetem from the Chinese by rail and truck. 

In addition to materials that originate in 
China, the North Vietnamese have been 
obtaining across Siberia and through the 
Chinese rail network a substantial part of 
the goods, including heavy armaments, com- 


ing from the Soviet Union and other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 

As the Chinese-Soviet split worsened, the 
problems of maintaining these shipments 
across China steadily increased, As long ago 
as last spring the Chinese were pointedly sug- 
gesting to the Russians that they ship their 
Military material by sea. The Russians 
countered that the Chinese had held up ship- 
ments, sometimes for weeks, sometimes for 
months. There were occasions, the Russians 
charged, when the Chinese did not permit 
the Soviet arms to cross China at all. 

ARGUMENTS OVER TRAFFIC 


The Chinese rejoined that the Russians 
were putting up a smokescreen, that they 
had in fact been dilatory or reluctant to send 
aid to Hanoi and that Peking was the main 
supporter of the North Vietnam regime, 

Peking said that far from being a true 
friend of North Vietnam the Russians were 
conspiring with the United States against 
North Vietnam's interests. 

The facts behind these charges and coun- 
ter-charges haye been obscured by the pole- 
mics of Moscow and Peking. But knowledge- 
able East Europeans in Hanol concur that 
there is fire behind the smoke. They say 
that on some occasions the Chinese have re- 
fuged to let Soviet supplies come in and have 
told North Vietnam that the Chinese will 
provide the needed item. 

“Then months go by and they send noth- 
ing.“ an East European Communist said. 

The French Communist secretary, 
Waldeck Rochet, charged at his party's con- 
gress that the Russians, unable to get speedy 
delivery of essential supplies via the Chinese 
rail network, had petitioned Peking for per- 
mission to set up a special airlift for deliver- 
ing urgently needed items. Peking was sald 
to have refused. 

Asked about this specific charge, a North 
Vietnamese official observed: “When people 
are angry with one another, they don't al- 
ways tell the truth.” 

There have been rumors that the Chinese 
removed from flat cars some of the advanced 
military cquipment that Moscow was sending 
to Hang, specifically, unassembled MG-21 
fighters, radar equipment and ground-to-air 
missiler, This allegation was doubted in 
Hanoi. it was said that most major ship- 
ments of this kind of materiel are supposedly 
now coming in by sea at Haiphong. 

OIL STORAGE DISPERSED 


The Chinese are not able to provide such 
Items to Hanoi, They do not produce them 
themselves. In the armaments line, the 
Chinese are thought to have provided am- 
munition, some artillery, rifles, machine guns 
and possibly mortars. 

Oil supplies apparently come from the So- 
viet Union. At least the oll barrels strewn 
all over the North Vietnamese landscape 
seemed largely if not entirely of Soviet origin. 
These are big 50-gallon oil drums that 
presumably have replaced Haiphong and 
Hanoi oil storage facilities destroyed in 
United States air strikes, It would seem to 
be difficult to make a major dent in the oll 
storage facilities in the future since they 
have been dispersed in big steel drums over 
thousands of fields and roadsides. 


CHINESE PRESENCE DOUBTED 


There have been rumors in the West that 
the Chinese have provided labor battalions 
and construction crews to keep the North 
Vietnamese rail system functioning to the 
Chinese frontier. This correspondent can 
offer no direct evidence on that aspect of 
Chinese aid. No one in Hanoi, however, 
seemed able to confirm or deny the report. 
The general opinion among foreigners was 
that the North Vietnamese had mobilized 
ample labor resources of their own for this 


purpose. 
It is generally agreed among foreigners in 
Hanol that the North Vietnamese regime 
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must have the continued support of both 
the Soviet Union and China to maintain its 
defense against the United States at the 
current level. 

If the Chinese were to close their railroad 
to Soviet shipments entirely, it would be 
dificult to divert all the needed supplies to 
Haiphong. Neither shipping nor harbor 
facilities are readily available. Foreign visi- 
tors believe that Haiphong is already strained 
beyond capacity in attempting to handle the 
volume of freight pouring in. 

It would be equally disastrous if the Chi- 
nese were to halt their own shipments, par- 
ticularly foodstuffs. It would not be easy 
for Moscow to replace Peking as a supplier 
of rice, for instance. 


THEORY OF “PEOPLE'S WAR" 


Thus far Hanol has managed to maintain 
working relations with both Moscow and 
Peking because of a variety of factors. His- 
torically, President Ho Chi Minh has had 
close connections with the Soviet Commu- 
nists. Among his earliest Communist ex- 
perience was work with Moscow’s Comintern, 
the Communist International, between the 
two world wars. His relations with the Mos- 
cow leadership have been warm. 

At the same time, during much of his 
revolutionary career, he was actually based 
in China. He has equally close and long- 
standing ties with the Chinese party and at 
one time was a member of that party. j 

In ideology and political orientation, the 
North Vietnamese regime has always drawn 
on both Soviet and Chinese sources of in- 
spiration. Its industry is set up largely on 
the Soviet model, its rural communes are 
much like those established by Mao Tse-tung 
in China, 

Listening to North Vietnamese explain 
their theories of “people's war,” a protracted 
popular struggle against an “imperialist” 
power like the United States, one hears 
echoes of the philosophy that underlies the 
essay of Lin Pino, Chinese Defense Minister, 
on the strme subject. The psychology is 
much the same. But when asked about this 
relationship, the North Vietnamese will smile, 
say, yes, there are similarities, but each 
country has its own way of doing things. 

RUSSIANS AND CHINESE 

Because of the extended relationships that 
the North Vietnamese leaders have had with 
both the Soviet and the Chinese, they seem 
to have found it possible to a remarkable 
degree to keep their two great friends from 
coming to blows over the Vietnam aid issue. 

Since Peking denounces any party or group 
that maintains speaking terms with Moscow, 
and since Moscow is almost as violent against 
any friends of Peking, has required skill- 
ful tightrope walking. 

One technique that North Vietnam has 
employed is to deemphasize foreign ald in 
its internal propaganda. On wall bulletin 
boards there are no displays honoring the 
Soviet Union or China. There are group 
exhibits with pictures and displays from all 
Communist countries, arranged in aphabet- 
ical order. 

There are important differences in the way 
the Russians and the Chinese conduct them- 
selves in North Vietnam. The Russians are 
gregarious, attend receptions, have personal 
friends among the North Vietnamese and 
are prominent both because of their num- 
bers and because of their presence in public 
places like hotels, restaurants, theaters and 
stores, 

The Russians entertain much as diplomats 
do in any capital. They invite the French, 
the Canadians, the British, the Indians, any- 
one who happens to be in town, to their 
dinners and receptions. 

The Hanoi diplomatic colony is small but 
active. The West is represented by the 
French, which maintain what is called ® 
“delegation” headed by Francois de Quirielle, 
This is the largest Western establishment in 
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Hanoi, about the equivalent of a consulate 
general. 

The British maintain a resident“ care- 
fully spelled with a small r“ by the North 
Vietnamese. He is John Colvin and his call- 
ing cards bear the designation “Her Britan- 
nic Majesty's Consul General,” 

There is an Indian consul general and a 
Number of Asian representatives, including 
those of Indonesia and Algeria. 

In addition, there are missions of the three 
Powers represented on the International Con- 
trol Commission—India, Poland and Canada. 
The commission, established to supervise im- 
Plementation of the 1954 Geneva accords on 

ochina, occupies one of the largest office 
buildings in downtown Hanoi, on the shore 
Of the Lake of the Recovered Sword. It is 
hardly more than one-tenth occupied, how- 
ever, with the withering away of the com- 
Mission’s functions. 

These Western and neutral diplomats mix 
freely with those of the East. The Russians 
go out socially with the representatives of 
the West. Soviet newsmen associate with 
both their North Vietnamese colleagues and 
With any foreign correspondents or visitors 
Who chance into town. 

CHINESE KEEP ALOOF 


Not so the Chinese. They are aloof and 
Withdrawn. They do not appear in public 
Or, when they do, they hold themselves in 
tight little groups. For instance, one day 
the Foreign Ministry’s press department ar- 
Tanged a trip for accredited newsmen to go 
Out of Hanoi a few miles to visit the place 
Where an American robot plane had been 
Shot down. 

Except for the Chinese, the correspondents 
Tode out to the countryside in ordinary cars, 

Ussian Volgas. The Chinese, five or six of 
them, rode together in an olive-drab com- 
Mand car. They walked stiffly over the fields 
to the downed drone, peered at it, took pic- 

, jotted down some notes, returned to 
car, climbed in and went back to town, 
Without a word to any of their colleagues. 

The Chinese are said by East European 
Communists to be unhappy concerning many 
aspects of Hanol's policies. They do not, for 
Instance, approve of the relationship between 
the Liberation Front and the Hanoi regime. 

ey do not believe in the programs of neu- 
trality“ and “democracy” that are the official 
Policy of the Front. They do not believe 
there should be any programmatic differences 

tween North and South Vietnam and, par- 

ularly, they do not approve of what they 

as the “revisionist” or “deviationist™ 
Content of the Front's program. 

One of the controversies between Moscow 
and Peking centers on the Chinese preoc- 
Cupation with theories of permanent, or long- 

, revolution, the people's war” theory 
*nunicated by Defene Minister Lin, which 
Underlies part of Hanol's propaganda con- 
Staten its struggle against the United 
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The Soviet Union has indicated that it 18 
not enamoured of the peoples war“ theory. 
SPLIT AFFECTS THE WAR 

Not a few diplomats believe that one of 
the factors that tend to keep the war in 
Vietnam locked in its present status with 
little or no progress toward negotiation or 
any diplomatic attempt to end the confiict 
is the vise that the conflicting positions of 
the Soviet Union and China have created for 
North Vietnam. 

Thus far it has been possible by tact and 
diplomatic skill for Hanoi to keep both the 
big Communist powers at its side. But any 
move by North Vietnam either toward a 
conference table or toward any new status 
for the war would set in motion diplomatic 
groundswells both in Moscow and Peking 
that may wreck the delicate balance of 
Hanol's relations with its allies. 

The rise of centrifugal forces within China, 
the growing preoccupation of the Chinese 
with their own internal quarrel, Moscow's 
increasing concern over the possible explosive 
results of that quarrel further complicate the 
tasks of Hanoi’s leadership. 

So far the skill of President Ho Chi Minh, 
the diplomacy of Premier Dong, the talents 
of Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, the Defense Minis- 
ter, and possibly the special pro-Chinese 
alignment of Le Duan, the party secretary, 
have kept the skein of aid and alliance more 
or less intact. But the question in the 
minds of informed Hanoi observers is: How 
much longer can it goon? The answer, they 
believe, lies not in Hanoi but In Moscow and 
Peking. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Con shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Co: to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government. 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 
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The Senate Debates Debate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
Lask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial from the Norfolk, Va., Virginian- 

& Pilot of January 17, entitled “The Sen- 
ate Debates Debate.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 


Tue Senate DEBATES DEBATE 


The issue underlying the Senate's antifili- 
buster fight is simply stated: Shall the will of 
& simple majority be permitted to prevail at 
all times on any question? The Senate, how- 
ever, has not found the problem so simply 
resolved. 

And thus, in the goth Congress, as in all 
the others since 1953, the Senate is deeply 
embroiled in the struggle to alter Rule 22, 
Which provides that unlimited debate can be 
Shut off only by two-thirds approval of those 
Present and yoting. 

The more significant of the proposed 
changes would permit 51 of the 100 Senators 
to invoke cloture after 20 days of debate. 

other proposal is merely a compromise, 
Teducing the required majority from two- 
thirds to three-fifths (67 to 60). 
Pervading the current argument for 
ge, as in the past, is the confusion of 
democratic decision with majority rule. To 
Plead for the absoluteness of majority rule 18 
to ignore the principle Inherent in the Con- 
Stitution of the limitation of all power, in- 
cluding that of majorities, and the resultant 
Protection of minorities against coercion. 

ose who would destroy the power of a mi- 
Nority—often as a means to achieving the 
80als of another minority—should reflect on 

e Constitution’s specific extension of the 
limitation of majority power in areas affect- 
ing the entire nation, by its two-thirds vote 
Tequirement on such matters as Constitu- 
tional amendments, overriding Presidential 
Vetoes, and treaty approval. 

That either of the two proposals before 
the Senate would expedite the flow of leg- 
Islation is obvious. The desirability of it 
is less apparent. Senator Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield’s call for a review of legis- 
lation passed in recent years suggests that 
more careful consideration is a greater vir- 
tue than speed. That any good measures 
have been killed by filibusters is question- 
Able; their delay often has had beneficial ef- 
fects, such as providing adjustment time 
few prompting moderation in the civil rights 


Tt is unfortunate that efforts to make it 
easier to shut off debate have been so closely 
associated in recent years with liberal causes. 

Jorities have an unsettling way of swing- 
ing from left to right, In the 1963 debates 
Wer Rule 22, Senator Daniel K. Inouye of 

awall observed that those who would radi- 


for... the time will surely come when you 
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feel the hot breath of a righteous majority 
at the back of your own neck, Only then 
perhaps will you realize what you have de- 
stroyed.” 

Or, as French statesman and author Alexis 
de Tocqueville once wrote: “If ever the free 
institutions of America are destroyed, that 
event may be attributed to the omnipotence 
of the majority.” 


Historical Reappraisal of Early Italian 
Settlers in America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to bring to the attention of the Mem- 
bers of this House a very interesting ar- 
ticle written by Joseph A. Tigani of 
Rowayton, Conn., about the contribution 
made by Italians to America’s “coming of 
age” period. 

Mr. Tigani's article is not the usual 
ethnic oratory. On the contrary, it is a 
well-researched capsule of the pre-Civil 
War Italian contribution to America. 

I would particularly like to commend 
this article to the attention of my col- 
leagues from Indiana, Minnesota, Geor- 
gia, and Nebraska, who may wonder how 
the counties of Vigo, Beltrami, Talia- 
ferro, and Sarpy in these States, respec- 
tively got their names. 

The article follows: 


HISTORICAL REAPPRAISAL OF EARLY ITALIAN 
SETTLERS IN AMERICA 


(By Joseph A. Ligani) 

(AurHor's Nore.—It is the intent of my 
critique to outline briefiy, a selected num- 
ber of Italian Pacemakers and their contri- 
bution from the 1500's to 1800's; seedtime 
of collective transplanting and building of 
Western civilization in America, as well as 
tilt the injustice of the past and encourage 
the historical searchers of tomorrow.) 

“The place of Italy in civilization is best 
shown by trying to subtract that place from 
world history. Take away her scientific ac- 
complishments, her statesmanship, her lead- 
ership of the world for many years and what 
have you left? The world looks badly de- 
capitated. You can subtract Italian culture 
from civilization only by destroying that civ- 
ilization,” Nicolas Murray Butler, Late Presi- 
dent Columbia University, 


The times require an historical ‘reappraisal 
of Italian participation and influence from 
early Colonial period to the 1800's, unfortu- 
nately omitted and hidden in the archives 
through a chauvinistic historical 
and miscroscopic observation of the times. 

It is historically self defeating to the past 
glorious history of Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic participation to the birth and making 
of our nation by attempting to amputate 
the collective foundation of a glorious age, 
or expecting to blindfold all future genera- 


tions to the panoramic seeding and growth 
of a free society. 

Hundreds of Italian words have enriched 
our English language in expressing the fields 
of music, literature, science, commerce, etc., 
starting with the American expression “dear 
me“ (dio mio) and “Dear Sir“ with which 
we prefix our letters (“Sir“ is a contraction 
of the word Signor“), unquestionable proof 
of Italian cultural influence, 

Early Italian settlers, true to their herit- 
age of builders, accustomed to hardship, en- 
viable record of performance and deeds, 
human understanding of inter-racial rela- 
tions, found in the New World, the climate 
to appiy and exercise their characteristic 
qualities. 

With the 1500's, following the discoveries 
and exploration of famous navigators such 
as Columbus, Caboto, Verranzano, etc., a 
caviacade of Italian pacemakers settled and 
explored the Eastern as well as the Western 
Territory, leaving their imprint and influ- 
ence in their cavalcade across the country. 
The historical cavalcade was motivated and 
inspired by their adventurous spirit, and 
crowned by their deeds, actions, thoughts, 
collective cooperation, and above all, their 
compassion and respect for the American 
Indian. The latter quality was part of the 
Italian heritage of assimilating people 
through race and cultural relation so suc- 
cessfully practised on the Italian Peninsular 
by their forefathers ...which explains 
their justified reaction to the abuses and 
defrauding of Indian interest. 

The early Italian settlers found on their 
arrival, particularly in Virginia, the impact 
of indirect influence of Italian culture among 
the Jeffersonian group and prominent men 
like Dr. Robert Child and Henry Saltonstall, 
who received their degrees in Physics at the 
University of Padua in 1694 . . . and numer- 
ous other outstanding Anglo-Saxon and Teu- 
tonic personages who quenched their thirst 
for knowledge at the fountain of Italian 
thought. 

To appreciate and evaluate the Italian par- 
ticipation to collective pioneering of America, 
we must examine a few individual biogra- 
phies and accounts to get a glimpse and in- 
sight of the varied human elements that 
built our nation and laid the foundation for 
its growth in the 20th Century. 

After the glorious 1500's, the urge for land 
exploration was uppermost in the mind of 
the European powers who were seeking riches 
in the New World. Fra Marco da Nizza, an 
Italian, fulfilled this thirst for Spain by ex- 
ploring an area that ran from the Mexican 
border to Nebraska . , subsequently further 
explored by another Italian pacemaker, 
Father Eusebio Chino (1600) who penetrated 
the Southwest and laid the foundation of the 
great cattle industry. 

The Tonti family, in 1650, were the fore- 
runners of American Political dynasties. 
Their spirit of adventure, resourcefulness, 
ambition to succeed in a primitive environ- 
ment, heightened by imaginative and human 
concern, spearheaded their pioneering march 
to political power. Their lives sounded like 
chivalric epics full of thrills and sus- 
pense ... their success was due in large 
measure in applying leadership, military 
planning and action whenever required, ex- 
tending thelr hold through human under- 
standing of Indians and excellent adminis- 
tration. One of their many achievements 
worth mentioning was the construction of 
the Griffan“, the first ship to sall the Great 
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Lakes. This was followed by their explora- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley which the 
family ruled afterwards for 20 years. 


Among their outstanding trade ventures 
was the establishment of the first Trading 
Post in Chicago, and the good fortune of 
establishing another first in the birth of 
Theresa Tonti, first white child born in the 
West. Enrico Tonti, the military strategist, 
organized a League of Indian Nations belong- 
ing to the Illinois, Miami, and Choanancous 
Tribes; resulting in a fabulous fur trade for 
the French in 1687, thereby strengthening 
the economic and military positions of the 
French visavis the British. He gave his life 
to help the settlers in their battle against 
Yellow Fever, contracted through imported 
wives. Americans, French, and Indians 
mourned his death, and his contemporaries 
called him the bravest Neapolitan officer of 
the Colonies. His brother, Alfonso, one of 
the founding fathers of Detroit, became its 
Governor for 12 years. Alfonso’s son Henri 
became a noted explorer of the Sioux Terri- 
tory and later Governor of Fort Charters. 
John Tonti De Lieto was appointed second 
in command at Green Bay, Wis. Their Nea- 
politan cousin, De Lieto, who originally man- 
aged their Chicago Trading Post, reorganized 
Fort Illinois and won the Indian tribal sup- 
port for the French. Just like their an- 
eestor, Lorenzo Tonti (Neapolitan Banker) 
who enriched the government of Louis XIV 
through kis Tontine system of insurance; 
his heirs enriched the Colonies with their 
organizing ability, business acumen, mili- 
tary leadership, and human understanding. 

In 1637 the Tagliaferro family of Genoa 
settled in Jamestown, establishing a prolific 
generation of public men, etc., up to and 
within our times (late House Speaker Sam 
Rayburn was a Tagliaferro on his mother’s 
side), Major Lawrence Tagliaferro, Indian 
Agent, following his Italian tradition, be- 
frinded and defended Indians against the 
defrauding and debasing policy of the Astor 
fur interest, etc. . . . his ventures. are part 
of a current book entitled Where the Rivers 
Met"... Benjamin and John Tagliaferro 
served as U.S. Congressmen in the latter 
1700's. 

The 1600's lured another adventurous fam- 
ily of builders in the Sicilian noblemen, An- 
tonio and Tomaso Crisafi, alias Sarpi or Sarpy. 
Among the numerous exploits is their at- 
tempt to navigate the Missouri River in Keel- 
boats and their successful pursuit in estab- 
Usbing a pelt trading company, later affiliated 
with American Fur Company. As a result of 
their successful achievements, Antonio was 
appointed Governor of Three Rivers; Tomaso 
became consultant to Frontenac later 
Governor of Fort Anondaga, New York, in 
1699 and Knighted in The Order of Malta. 
Their fame and exploits earned them a show- 
er of honors by European Monarchs. 

Especially active in the 1600's, contributing 
to the progress of the Colonies were: Father 
Richard Blount (Biondi), born in England 
of Italian ..- he assisted Lord Balti- 
more in founding a Colony in Maryland; John 
Palentine, elected Burgess of the city of Hen- 
ricus, Virginia, who pleaded for the Colony 
in London in 1624; Pallavicine, later made 
Lord by the Crown; Toriano and Torigiano 

ed themselves in the mercantile 
field promoting trade, especially with Eng- 
land. 

The most notable indirect Italian influence 
was Cesare Beccaria (1738-04), a native of 
Milan, whose treatise Of Crimes and Punish- 
ment“, first published in 1764, proved to be 
the most revolutionary book of the year. 
English prisons were chambers of torture 
life imprisonment was more serious than 

. Beccaria insisted on credibility of 
witness, denounced secret accusations, abuse 
of oaths, and use of torture. His works in- 
fluenced the reform of criminal dence 
in America .. . officially attested to by William 
Bradford, Attorney General of Pennsylvania, 
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later U.S. Attorney General, in his letter to 
Count Luigi Castiglioni, dated August 10, 
1786. 

Following the example of earlier Italian 
navigators and the great sea tradition of the 
Italian Admirals, who tutored an English 
King, commanded and fought on behalf of 
French, English, and Spanish Kings; Ales- 
sandro Malaspina ¢1751—1810) was appointed 
by the King of Spain to take command of 
two war vessels and explore the coastal area 
of Alaska, Vancouver Island, and the coast 
of California. His meticulous preparations 
for the scientific expedition was aided by 
Italian scientists in Turin, Italy. His dis- 
coveries and report on plant life, soll, rock 
formation, maps and charts of coastal area, 
etc., are to be found today in the archives of 
the Spanish Admiralty. His description of 
Monterey in 1791 stands out among his many 
reports; his findings of the 58th and 60th 
parallel were proved correct. 

In the 1700's. another Italian pacemaker, 
Constantino Beltrami, explorer and writer, 
native of Bergamo, Italy and earlier explorer 
of the Northwest, discovered the sources of 
the Mississippi. His quote in one of his 
works ... “the war, the horrors and policy 
of the Northwest and ‘Hudson Bay’ com- 
panies, offer new proof that civilized man is 
more barbarous than the savage“, made 
headlines. His reputation as a writer was 
equal to his reputation as an explorer 
his description of American Indian life was 
used as background by James Fenimore 
Cooper and others who acknowledged and 

his work, 

The 1700's Italian contribution would not 
be complete without mentioning Colonel 
Francesco Vigo, native son of Mandovi, Italy, 
who was fascinated and sold to the conquest 
of the Northwest through its architect, Gen- 
eral Rogers Clark, Clark's dream and mili- 
tary plans lacked financing and credit to 
pursue his conquest; a vacuum that could 
not be conquered by his volunteers without 
Vigo's enthusiastic promotion among French 
traders who responded to Vigo's appeal, 
basically due to his reputation as a trader 
and to his fine credit, which resulted in 
Clark being able to cash drafts, etc., and fi- 
nance his initial march to the Northwest. 
His second great contribution to Clark came 
through his secret mission to General Ham- 
Uton's Headquarters; and thanks to his un- 
canny memory and power of observation, 
Clark received from Vigo, fortification plans 
and detailed report of military preparations; 
making victory possible at Vincennes, This 
information came to Clark in the nick of 
time, as his volunteer army was restless and 
ready to go home. His contribution to the 
Revolutionary War can best be appreciated 
through our experience in two World Wars. 

Vigo was asked by General Washington to 
undertake secret missions on the Western 
front to observe, pacify, and avoid any In- 
dian hostilities or alliance of Indian tribes 
with the British, in order to secure his mili- 
tary position as well as to avoid a second 
front. This mission was officially sanctioned 
and approved by the Continental Congress 
its results were so successful that Gen- 
eral Washington, at no time, bad to divert 
his forces to protect his flank or rear, and 
thereby enabled the Revolutionary Army to 
keep its time table at Yorktown. 

Filippo Mazzel, physician, well traveled and 
connected in high circles of the Continent 
as well as in the British Isles, was an out- 
spoken champion of freedom, and, like his 
contemporary countryman, Count Vittorio 
Alfieri, whose poems, plays, and sonnets ruf- 
fied the tyranny of the times . . Mazzel's 
writings, speeches, and his untiring effort, 
was destined to awaken the Colonial apathy 
towards the British Constitution, Upon sug- 
gestion of Benjamin Franklin and Thomas 
Jefferson, he came to America in. 1773 and 
joined the Jefferson group in Virginia. His 
early speeches and writings were translated 
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by Jefferson, who had a knowledge of Italian, 
like so many other contemporary men in 
public life, Mazzel's speeches against the 
British political thought were published by 
Pinkney’s ("Virginia Gazette“) from 1774- 
75. His words and ideas are to be found in 
the Declaration of Independence, Part of 
his successful mission as a Virginian Repre- 
sentative in Europe, aided the collective ef- 
fort of France’s entry into the Revolutionary 
War. Like so many Italian pacemakers, he 
had a natural gift for military strategy, 
which led him to draw plans for the capture 
of the British in New Tork . plan was 
later adopted and executed at Yorktown. 
His creative and constructive urge to help 
the Colonies, culminated in his presentation 
of plans and theories to increase agricultural 
output; which led him to receive a land 
grant of thousands of acres for experimenta- 
tion purpose . . enterprise was turned into 
a stock company by Mazzei, and among his 
stockholders were Washington, Jefferson, 
Harrison, Randolph, etc. His successful ex- 
perimentation produced a variety of agricul- 
tural products, mechanical implements for 
farming, and above all, a celebrated variety 
of corn which acquired notoriety and known 
in the trade as Mazzel's Corn“. Needless to 
state that his words and deeds had a lasting 
effect on American Colonial history as well 
as in our Declaration of Independence. Ac- 
cording to Professor Jamcs Brown Scott, Jef- 
ferson was also indebted to an Italian Cardi- 
nal, now Saint Bellarmine, who enunciated 
principles later contained in the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Approximately 34 years after the Pilgrims 
founded Plymouth, the first recorded group 
of Italians, natives of Piedmont, Italy, mem- 
bers of the Waldensian Church, landed in 
New Amsterdam in the year 1656, They were 
received by Governor Peter Stuyvesant as per 
prearranged planning made through the West 
India Company. They settled in New Amstel, 
now New Castle, Delaware, according to their 
preference. The first group of Italian Wal- 
densians totalled over 170 later groups 
settled in Carolina, Georgia, Staten Island, 
etc. They embarked from Holland where 
they found refuge after persecutions and 
the massacre of 1655. They came across on 
Dutch ships ... “Prince Maurice”, “Bear”, 
and the “Flower of Gudder”. Another re- 
corded group of Italians settled in New Smyr- 
na — later in St. Augustine, Florida, in 
1768. 

In the latter part of the 1700's, Paul Busti, 
native son of Milan (1774-1824), was General 
Agent for the Holland Land Company that 
controlled 23,000 acres situated in the state 
of New York and Pennsylvania. His vision- 
ary and business acumen lead him to the 
Tounding of the city of Buffalo. He dele- 
gated a Joseph Ellicott to proceed with con- 
struction and building of the city of Buffalo. 
Upon completion of construction, Ellicott 
tried to credit himself for the planning and 
founding of Buffalo. He later was discharged 
for crooked practices, Busti is still awaiting 
full historical recognition and justice, like so 
many other unsung Italian pacemakers. 

Roundly supplementing the exploits of 
Italian pacemakers were the Italian arts, 
best exemplified by the imported Andrea 
Palladio'’s designs which gave the Georgian 
style to early American homes and influ- 
enced Jefferson's Monticello (meaning small 
mound in Italian), The Georgian style sym- 
bolizes early American gracious living. Ital- 
lan sculptors and painters were assigned by 
Jefferson and succeeding presidents to decor- 
ate Washington in keeping with the tradi- 
tion of their predecessors and contemporaries 
who received commissions to embellish Cap- 
itals of Europe, Asia, and South America. 
Luigi Palma of Cesnola, archeologist, who 
revealed the ancient civilizations of Cyprus, 
founded the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York in later years. 
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Italian musical Influence of Rosini, Bel- 
lini, Vivaldi, and Donizetti was heard in 
concerts and recitals played and directed by 
Italian musicians. Among this group worth 
Noting is J. Palma, F. Alberti, N. Biferi, V. 
M. Pelossi, eto. Italian musicians were en- 
gaged by Jefferson to reorganize the U.S. 

Band, and out of the 14 musicians, 
Leoni Carusi achieved fame in society circles 
by opening an establishment of fashionable 
Salons in Washington which served as quar- 
ters for Presidential Inaugural Balls for Pres- 
idents: Adams, Johnson, Van Buren, Taylor, 
Pierce, and Buchanan. 

Trade was promoted by Italian pacemak- 
ers since the 1600's, and at the turn of the 
1800's, men such as Reggio, Fabri, and Domi- 
nus developed shipping lines with commerce 
to Europe and the Pacific area . . over 1,300 
Italians served in the American Merchant 

e in the latter 1800's. Italians, such 
as Morisini (J. Gould's partner), and manu- 
tacturers, Tagliabue and Grasselli, contrib- 
uted to the industrialization of America; as 
their earliest countrymen established silk 
and glass industries in the Colonies. 

The military achievements of the early 
Ttallan makers won them honors and 
Tespect of their fellow settlers, Indians, Co- 
lonial Governors, and European Kings, while 
Serving under the flags of Spain, France, 
and England, Their military success was in 
Keeping with the Italian military tradition 
Of the times, when Italian Generals and Ad- 
Mirals served a multitude of Monarchs in 

e and their military leadership con- 
Guered and defended territories through their 
Skillful military tactics and commands and 
their design and construction of fortifica- 
tions like the Walls of Aigues-Mortes, 
Fortress of Antwerp, Spandau, etc, The 
Prize of their military truttage was the 17th 
Century military genius “Eugenio di Savola”. 
The Civil War failed to attract the great 
Garibaldi; nevertheless, seven Italian born 
Generals and scores of Colonels, etc., volun- 

and fought bravely in the Union 
Army, in addition to Americans of Italian 
extraction. The latter, gallantly exemplified 
by General Francis Spinola (1821-92), New 
York State Senator (Douglas Democrat); 
Who stood up in the State Senate with the 
flag, and called halt to political differences 
With President Lincoln, and rallied the peo- 
ple of New York behind the Union. 

Ttalian literature was in the forefront since 
he 14th Century, spearheaded by Florence, 
center of European humanism, which in- 
fluenced England, France, and Spain, as well 
&s the Reformation movement in Europe. Its 
impact and influence on our Colonial in- 
tellectuals and public men can best be 
attested to by the thoughts, writings, and 
Collection of Italian works found in their 

mes, plus the report of numerous visitors 
to the Colonies. Part of their valuable 
Uterary collections are to be found today in 
Our Colleges of Harvard, Cornell, Pennsyl- 
Vania, and Notre Dame . . all adding to our 

an American heritage and national cul- 
tural patrimony. We cannot overlook the 
great direct impact of Italian culture dis- 
Seminated by Italian Catholic Priests, Monks, 
uns, etc. and various Catholic Brotherhoods, 
Whose members headed and founded many 
Ueges in the U.S.; for example, Father 
uel Mazzuchelli (1828), educator, archi- 
tect, and artist, credited with building thirty 
or vol in Ilinois, first Capitol for the state 
3 Iowa, first Cathedral at Dubuque, Court 
Ouse at Galena, Illinois, Colleges, etc. 
es of Italian professors taught at Har- 
Yard, Columbia, Georgetown, Vassar, etc.. 
N whom was Professor Vincenzo Bot ta of 
Š ew York University, whose home was the 
endezvous of intellectuals in the 1800's . . . 
Onored by the University of Berlin with 
vol rar degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 
oo Vice President of the Union League 

ub (1863-1894). 

a Order to have a deeper understanding 
the indirect and direct Italian influence, 
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we must take into account that nature had 
denied Italy natural resources; but had en- 
dowed her with a prolific offspring of men 
who changed the course of world history 
through their gigantic cultural and religious 
mergers; namely, Greek and Roman culture, 
Pagan and Christian faith, and its glorious 
birth to the Renaissance of Art. With this 
granite heritage, the Italian pacemakers em- 
barked on a building mission to their former 
Colonies of old. Spain, France, and 
England, where they exerted their impact 
of indirect and direct influence in America. 
Therefore, the Italian contribution cannot 
solely rest on the glories of its discoverer, 
Christopher Columbus; or its explorers, 
Caboto, Verrazano, etc.; or the fact that our 
continent bears the name of an Italian navi- 
gator, Amerigo Vespucci; but on the full his- 
torical disclosure of Italian contribution to 
our free heritage since the 1500's. 

Historical justice requires, in our times, 
that we establish a truthful reappraisal of 
our early Italian settlers who have contrib- 
uted and enriched our land in cooperation 
with their Anglo-Saxon brethren, etc. We 
cannot bury under the ashes of history, the 
unsung builders of America, their deeds and 
achievements, or hide their identity through 
Anglicized spelling and omission of source 
of origin. and sit in world historical 
judgement. It is up to contemporary his- 
tortans, not subject to ethnic or political 
consideration and influence, to record from 
archives here and abroad, for posterity to 
judge: only then can the true collective plo- 
neering crusade be measured, and its unsung 
Italian builders receive proper historical 
credit for their share in building the Bastion 
of Freedom which has withstood all assaults 
to date by foreign tyrants and their paid 
Trojan Horse. 

I believe it is apropos to end my critique 
by quoting the Italian pacemaker, Giacomo 
C. Beltrami: "The World is now in America; 
that you are the first actors in it, and that 
the good or bad example you may set, is the 
compass which conducts us to the port, or 
make us run against the rocks.” 

DECEMBER 1966. 


Government Deficits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. Presl- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial from the Norfolk Ledger- 
Star of January 12, 1967, entitled “The 
Deficit: Rebellious Genie.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue DEFICIT: REBELLIOUS GENIE 

The President proposes, goes the saying, 
and the Congress disposes. So the sugges- 
tions for taxing and spending in Mr. John- 
son's State of the Union message are now 
in the speculative stage, and a lot could 
happen before a budget is voted for fiscal 
1968. 

We note, however, that the administra- 
tion shows no signs of ki the Potomac 
habit of running sizable budget deficits. By 
Mr. Johnson’s figures, the deficit in the 
present fiscal year—which still has more 
than five months to run—will be $9.7 billion. 
If Congress were to accept his 1968 program 
in toto, including the six per cent income tax 
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surcharge, there would be a projected deficit 
of $8.1 billion that could well be pushed 
even higher by unexpected spending demands 
in the next 18 months, 

Familiarity often breeds contempt, and 
Congress and the people have lived so long 
with deficits that they no longer are a buga- 
boo. But there still is ample reason for 
caution, if not fear, as a former Director of 
the Budget warns. 

He is Maurice Stans, who held the post 
for three years under President Eisenhower. 
In an interview with U.S. News and World 
Report, Mr. Stans urges sharp budget-cutting 
and speaks of deficits in terms that suggest 
a genie let out of the bottle and turned 
rebellious, 

By way of preface, Mr. Stans remarks that 

there is in federal programs a built-in growth 
factor and that this now operates to the tune 
of about $4 billion dollars ever year in added 
cost, compared with a $2 billion rate at the 
time he was Budget Director. So even with- 
out additional programs, the budget will edge 
toward deficit unless revenues continue to 
grow. 
In recent years, of course, those revenues 
have grown at a strong pace. But even with 
federal pumppriming, there can come a point 
when business slacks off—and this is when 
the practice of running deficits is most dan- 
gerous. The reason is, Mr. Stans says, that 
once federal spending has built up forces for 
growth to a peak, these forces get beyond 
effective control. We don’t get enough good 
information on the economy soon enough to 
apply the gas, or the brakes, at the optimum 
time; things are always outrunning us. 
And even if they weren't, politics, rather 
than economics, plays too large a role in 
decisions on taxing and spending. 

So what can happen? “If we should have 
any kind of recession at a time when our 
expenditures are as high as they are now,” 
declares Mr. Stans, and when we are already 
operating at a significant deficit, the govern- 
ment could end up the year with an over-all 
deficit of 30 or 40 billion dollars.” Picture 
the paralysis in confidence such a situation 
could create. 

Some may challenge Mr. Stans on the 
grounds that, first, he served a Republican 
President and political bias may enter into 
his appraisal: and, second, that he shouldn't 
talk because, as Budget Director, he oversaw 
a budget in fiscal 1959 whose $12.4 billion 
deficit still stands as a peacetime record. 

But Mr. Stans was warning against budget 
deficits even while he served t Eisen- 
hower. And the fact that deficits were rolled 
up then does not discredit him, but proves 
his point. 

For it was a Congress in political opposi- 
tion to the President that contributed in 
large measure to that deficit, one so big that 
it was a shocker, Moreover, even a popular 
chief executive who abhorred deficits as 
much as did Mr. Eisenhower could not stem 
the tide. What better evidence of how un- 
controllable deficit spending can become, 
and of the effects it can have before the 
country realizes what ls going on? 


Our Constitution: Barrier Against Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 
Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, our 
forefathers left this Nation a Constitu- 
tion which has met the needs of our 


people consistently throughout our his- 
tory. This document imposes upon the 
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citizen great responsibilities in the ful- 
fillment of the principles embodied in it. 
Safeguards were written into the Con- 
stitution which are our insurance against 


tyranny. 

Miss Donna Lynn Goe entered a con- 
test sponsored by the American Legion 
in the spring of 1966 on the subject “Our 
Constitution: Barrier Against Tyranny.” 
Miss Goe, who is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John H. Goe, of West Memphis, 
Ark., and is presently a student at Ste- 
phens College in Columbia, Mo., was 
awarded second prize in the contest. 

Her article on this subject is an out- 
standing gem which I am glad to bring 
to the attention of the Members of the 
House. The full text follows: 

OUR CONSTITUTION: BARRIER AGAINST 
TYRANNY 

The sky melts into pale gold, and the gold 
spreads into a lake under a fragile film of 
pink glass; clouds drop away in long shreds 
of smoky blue; all is still and at peace as 
Dawn, with her ease of experience, gives birth 
to another day. Peace; a fiery sun slowly 
sinking into the horizon beyond a calm, 
Majestic sea. Peace; a friendly neighbor's 
wave, a warm house, a loving family. Peace; 
the humble worship of one’s God. Peace; 
peace of mind. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal and they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness. 

To me, happiness is peace of mind. In few 
countries today are people given the right 
to pursue whatever may be happiness to 
them. 

Most countries can be classified as one of 
the two types of government: Democracy or 
Dictatorship. Under a Dictatorship one is 
free only to obey the dictator's commands, 
People exist for the government, not for Life, 
Liberty or the pursuit of Happiness. 

A Democracy, as Abraham Lincoln said in 
his famous Gettysburg Address, is “govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” The government exists for the peo- 
ple. The will of the people . Citi- 
zens are guaranteed their right to Life, 
Liberty, and the pursuit of Happiness, 

These rights are threatened today as never 
before. Outside our nation's door wait the 
dictators, or tyrants. They wait for one 
false move; they wait for us to tire and our 
eyelids to close; they wait for us to become 
over-confident in our security until we 
neglect our upkeep and in bold ignorance 
walk outside our door and into their hands, 

Our door, our one barrier against this 
tyranny, is our Constitution. We must un- 
derstand this enemy called tyranny, and 
fight it, if we wish to continue Democracy in 
our country as we know it today. 

In ancient Greece a type of government 
which had authority centered in a single, all- 
powerful Ruler was called a tyranny. To- 
day the word tyranny means a cruel and 
despotic government in which the ruler has 
unlimited power over the lives of the peo- 
ple. As a rule a despot can keep his absolute 
power only by the use of force, Given a 
little freedom, people seem always to want 
more freedom, so that despots are usually 
compelled to clamp down firmly or give up 
despotism, 

In modern times dictators usually have 
come to power under conditions of turmoil 
and confusion. The people's government 
may not be able to provide security and the 
people turn to a dictator who promises to 
get it for them. Often the dictator seizes 
power through political trickery. 

Dictatorships of our own times have much 
in common with the tyrannies of the ancient 
world. All tyranny is basically the same, 
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whether it is called dictatorship, despotism, 


other name. In their disregard of the rights 
of citizens and their contempt for human 
life, there is little difference among Nero, 
Mussolini, Hitler, Stalin, or Malenkov. All 
of these dictators trampled on the liberties 
of the people, resorted to violence and tor- 
ture, and seized the power to govern. They 
all used murder and treachery as a means 
of grasping authority. 

Our forefathers set up a democracy as a 
safeguard against such tyranny. Where 
democracy prevails, government is based on 
the consent of the governed as expressed 
through constitutions, elections, and public 
opinion, Precautions are taken to keep 
power responsible, or limited; dissent is tol- 
erated, and even encouraged, and individ- 
ual rights are given special protection. These 
precautions are stated or implied in our 
Constitution, thus making it our door 
against tyranny. 

Government is admittedly a necessity, but 
it implies enforcement and restraint. How 
to get enough governmental authority with- 
out creating an agency that will become 
abusive of liberty is a problem as old as 
human society. Those who wrote and rati- 
fied our Constitution thought they had found 
an answer to the paradoxical question. 

1. They assumed that the people were su- 
preme in power. 

2. The organization and powers of their 
government were set forth in written docu- 


ments in language as plain as could be com- 


manded. 

3. After carefully stating what powers they 
wished the Federal Government to exercise 
they left all residual powers to the states or 
to the people. 

4. The three branches of government were 
separated and made to operate with elaborate 
checks and balances. 

5. Both the Federal and State governments 
were specifically forbidden to perform cer- 
tain acts, 

6. The military was subordinated to civil- 
lan control. 

7. Individual and personal rights were pro- 
tected against invasion by either the Federal 
or State governments. 

8. Powers could be exercised only by elected 
officers or those duly appointed by officials 
who had been chosen by the voters. 

9. It was provided that amendments could 
not be added to the Constitution unless de- 
sired by an overwhelming majority of the 
voters. 

Recent years have witnessed a decline in 
emphasis upon keeping government limited 
in favor of sentiment for bigger and stronger 
governments. The industrial revolution, de- 
pressions, and wars have created conditions 
that lead many to fear their consequences 
more than they do strong government, To 
these people, government has become the 
champion and protector of the common man, 
Although insisting upon governmental re- 
spect for personal rights, many of the new 
schools look with impatience upon other 
traditional restraints that impede prompt 
enactment of welfare programs. This poses 
the crucial question of whether American 
Government can continue to meet recurring 
crises, provide the manifold services expected 
of them, and still avoid becoming tyrannical. 

In a representative Democracy, “of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” a 
heavy responsibility rests on every citizen to 
take part in civic affairs to the best of his 
ability. The voters exercise influence 
through officials selected to express and en- 
force their will. Citizens who are indifferent 
soon take their country down the road to 
un-democratic practices and to tyranny, The 
responsibility of citizens goes beyond pay- 
ment of taxes, obedience to law, and service 
in the armed forces of the nation. It in- 
cludes willingness to inform themselves re- 
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the political and social issues of the 
day. It includes learning how and when to 
protest and give support. Well-organized 
protests at the right time can reform gov- 
ernments, change policies, and prevent the 
abuse of power. 

Our Constitution has kept pace with the 
American people for 177 years, allowing them 
a maximum of freedom while providing ma- 
chinery through which order might be main- 
tained, domestic problems resolved with a 
minimum of violence and national aspira- 
tions realized. 

Don't let us, the citizens of America today, 
allow our right of Life, Liberty, and the 
pursuit of Happiness, as given to us by our 
forefathers, slip through our fingers. Don't 
let us sit back in our comfortable easy chairs, 
too satisfied to go to the trouble of voting, 
much less looking into the matter and 
choosing the best candidate. Don't let us 
eat well-balanced meals, work eight hours 
daily at the jobs of our choices, sleep a rest- 
ful eight hours in soft, warm beds, own two 
or more automobiles, go to a movie, concert, 
or any other type of entertainment when- 
ever we choose, and yet be too busy to keep 
up with governmental affairs, too busy to 
offer our ideas which might be just the 
needed answer to some major crisis, too busy 
to insure our children and their descendents 
the liberties we now enjoy but so often take 
for granted. 

Our government cannot exist as a Democ- 
racy without the support of the people of 
this nation. Support in Money, Time, Ideas, 
and Effort. 

Our Constitution is based on “government 
by the consent of the governed.” If the citi- 
zens are indifferent, careless in obeying the 
laws, too lazy to vote, and unwilling to serve 
as public officers, then government will de- 
cline. Good government requires eternal 
vigilance and personal sacrifice on the part 
of every citizen. We must look into our 
political affairs! We must understand the 
Constitution and adapt it to our changing 
needs and conditions and interpretation, 
custom, and We must stand behind 
our Constitution if it is to continue to be 
our door against tyranny! 


Vietnam: How It All Started 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recor an article 
by K. V. Hoffman, published in the Rich- 
mond, Va., Times-Dispatch of Jan- 
uary 14, 1967, entitled “Vietnam: How 
It All Started.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Vietnam: How IT ALL STARTED 
(By K. V. Hoffman) 


The limited war of indefinite duration“ to 
which Mr. Johnson would commit the Ameri- 
can people is generally believed to be the 
current chapter in a “twenty years’ war“ that 
has convulsed Vietnam since V-J Day. 

Actually this struggle had its beginning as 
far back as 1789, when the first French troops 
landed in what was then loosely known as 
Cochin China. 

Two years previously King Louis XVI had 
signed a treaty with the depdésed King Gia- 
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Long of Annam, pledging himself to send 
French naval aid to restore Gia-Long to the 
throne—in return for French occupation of 
the port-of Hanson and the adjacent islands 
Of Fairfar and Haiwen. These territories 
Were to be ceded outright to France “in 
Derpetuity”. 

But the French revolution and the ulti- 
Mate death of Louls XVI on the guillotine 
delayed implementation of the treaty. Only 
after a ten years war was Gai-Long finally 
Testored to the throne, and five more elapsed 

Ore Tonkin (what is now North Vietnam) 

his authority. 

Gia-Long remained true to his pledge as 

as he lived. But his successors in- 

gy resented French domination, and 

ae intrusion of an alien religion. They 

omented persecution of French and Spanish 

Missionaries who were finally ordered to leave 

the country. When they refused to do so, 
they were executed. 

In retaliation against these atrocities, 
French and Spanish fleets headed by Admiral 
de Genouilly bombarded the city of Saigon. 

rines were landed, but were outnumbered 
aud defeated by an Annamese army of 20,000. 
French dispatched reinforcements and 
Annamese resistance was crushed in 1861. 
The French then turned to economic pres- 
es to acquire more territory. They cut off 
the rice supply from Cochin China, forcing 
peror Tu-Duc to negotiate a treaty yield- 

g three provinces to France. However, 
When the time for final ratification came, Tu- 
bare reneged. The French had to fight more 

ttles before they were able to force accept- 
ance of the terms under which they ulti- 
Mately acquired the richest of their col- 
onles — Including Cochin China and the “pro- 
tectorates* of Cambodia, Annam, Tonkin 
and Laos. 

In 1863 Admiral de la Grandiere was ap- 
Pointed governor of Cochin China. But the 
se population refused to be “pacified”. 
——— hit-and-run jungle wars continued, 

OStly in Annam and Tonkin, 
eon French were not content with control 
2 Indochina. Occupation of Kiaochow by 
bes © Germans in 1898 spurred French ambi- 

on to create a second Hong Kong” on the 
18 coast of China's Liuchau peninsula 

across the Gulf of Tonkin from Hal- 


They dickered until they got what they 
Wanted—a 99-year lease, dated 1898, for the 
cae of Kwangchow-wan (now called Chan- 

ang.) This snug harbor, long a nest of 
1 pirates, could have been an ideal spot 
Or a French naval base and a bridgehead for 

eventual acquisition of further territory. 

Saigon became the Little Paris of the 
On ai a French enclave in an alien culture 
5 the edge of jungles where memories of 

ast grievances were not erased by Improve- 

t In sanitation, the establishment of agri- 
Cultural colleges and hospitals. 
Chankiang proved unprofitable, however. 
ag was returned to China in 1945. As for 
ra chow, the dream of a “German Hong 
an was 5 by World War I. The 
as se by the Japanese in 1914, and 
returned to China in 1922. 


con onically, the United States, which has no 
Aua ambitions in Southeast Asia, now 
ds itself Involved in a quicksand war with 
pr avowed purpose of defending what was 
Fare part of a French colony against a Com- 
Unist takeover from the North. 
want cost of that war thus far has been 
timated at $20 billion and 40,000 casualties. 
wine Ereatest Mability in the effort to con- 
de the Vietnamese of our honorable in- 
tions, is the memory of French rute. 
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The Cost of Greed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, as we 
start considering the proposed 6 percent 
surcharge tax as recommended by the 
President, we should get all of the in- 
formation we can on the subject, and I 
believe the editorial from the Wall Street 
Journal of Friday, January 13, presents 
some very good points on the subject of 
the tax. 

The editorial follows: 

THE Cost or GREED 


The case for the President’s proposed tax 
increases is weak from every angle. 

In an effort to keep the deficit for the 
next fiscal year from growing to financially 
and politically unacceptable proportions, 
the Administration asks a 6% surcharge on 
corporate and most individual income taxes. 
Even so, the estimated deficit for fiscal 1968 
is over $8 billion. 

That comes atop nearly $10 billion now 
reckoned for the period ending June 30, or 
close to $20 billion of red ink in a scant two 
years. And—especially judging by the 
course of Federal spending since last Jan- 
uary—it could easily turn out to be much 
worse. 

It may be recalled that a year ago ad- 
ministrative-budget spending for the cur- 
rent period was projected at $112.8 billion; 
now it’s $126.7 billion. The figure for the 
following period is now given as $135 billion. 

To call such outlays fiscal recklessness is 
an understatement. There is no excuse for 
pushing ahead with the whole hodgepodge 
of domestic welfare programs in the midst of 
a war that is rapidly getting very big and 
very costly. 

Yet, while demanding tax boosts, Mr. John- 
son made no mention in his State of the 
Union message of reducing nondefense 
spending. The omission is all the more strik- 
ing in the light of his candid acknowledg- 
ment that some of the p are shot 
through with mistakes and failures. Noth- 
ing daunted, the Administration is deter- 
mined to intensify the effort to create a 
full-blown welfare state. 

The economics of the tax increase are no 
more logical. Last year the argument for 
raising taxes was made largely on the ground 
of fighting Inflation. At the moment, with 
evidence of slowing down in many business 
areas, less Is heard of that contention. It 
ought to be noted, however, that the inflation 
is still with us. 

How good, then, are the Administration's 
tax proposals as a way of dampening infa- 
tion? The figures speak for themselves. By 
greatly expanding its spending, running enor- 
mous deficits, the Government is still on an 
inflationary spree. It is attempting to cur- 
tail private demand while swelling Govern- 
mental demand, an exercise which makes no 
sense. 

It is an exercise, ironically, which could 
both maintain inflation and help produce 
recession. For it is a myth, we think, that 
public spending will automatically compen- 
sate for any slack in private demand; most 
Federal outlays do not have the productive 
effect that causes the economy to thrive. 
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That lesson should have been thoroughly 
learned a good 30 years ago. 

Admittedly the White House is playing it 
cagey, figuring that no tax boost would get 
through Congress, if at all, before July 1. 
These months of grace will presumably give 
the economic advisers an opportunity to 
assess the state of business right up to the 
last moment. If a recession is upon us or 
seems to be impending, they could withdraw 
the tax request. 

Perhaps it has not occurred to the learned 
gentlemen that the threat of a tax rise can 
itself be a depressant, especially after the 
tax increase business has just been hit with, 
namely the Government's recision of the in- 
vestment credit. 

Finally, a word about the individual tax- 
payer, the harried middle-class man who 
provides most of the Government's revenues, 
He finds taxes already going up on almost 
every front—Social Security, state and local. 
The Federal authorities have already given 
him the fat tax of inflation, and today 
Kindly, paternalistic Washington wants to 
gouge still more In direct taxes. 

If it were really to finance a war, even a 
confused and confusing war, the taxpayer 
would not mind so much. But it is an 
affront to the American people to have to 
pay so much for political greed. 


Aid and Comfort to the Enemy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
country has committed itself to achiev- 
ing independence for South Vietnam. 
We are fighting a war to fulfill that com- 
mitment and it is most unfortunate that 
those of our citizens who do not agree 
with our policy continue to parrot the 
enemy’s propaganda. 

As stated in the following editorial 
from the December 29, 1966, edition of 
the New York World Journal Tribune, 
the stopping of the bombing of North 
Vietnam and prior truce periods have 
had no effect on the enemy, They still 
have evidenced no interest whatever in 
coming to the conference table. 

The editorial follows: 

Am AND COMFORT 

Quite obviously a truce is a bullet-peppered 
path to peace in Viet Nam—if it is any path 
at all. 

There was a truce over the Christmas week- 
end. Or so it was called. Yet in the 48-hour 
period the United States and the South Viet- 
namese commands tallied 122 attacks by 
Communists. 

Another 48-hour truce is coming up for 
New Year's and still another Feb. 8-12 to 
commemorate the Lunar Year among the 
Vietnamese. What can they promise? 

Sporadic lulls at best. Certainly no ra- 
tionale for a long cease-fire. Certainly no 
step toward the negotiating table. 

And still there are elements on the home 
front who agitate to stop the bombings. Like 
the group of Washington clergymen who 
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demonstrated last Sunday at the homes of 
Secretary Rusk and Secretary McNamara. 
Like the interfaith group that wrote to Presi- 
dent Johnson questioning the policy of aerial 
attacks “even if civilians die.” 

Civilians do die during war—but not by de- 
sign of U. S. military leaders. As for stopping 
the bombings, the U.S. did that last year at 
this time for 37 days, and there was not a 
whisper from Hanoi about ending the war. 

It has been well established that declar- 
ing a truce or stopping the bombings will 
not stop the war. 

The war will end when our military forces, 
by carrying the war to the enemy, convince 
Ho Chi Minh that aggression in South Viet 
Nam is a lost cause. 

Meanwhile those Americans who protest 
the bombings—though they speak with free- 
dom of expression, as is their right—are giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy. 


A Challenge To Be Considered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK EDWARDS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, Nation's Business, a respected 
magazine, in its January 1967, issue, 
takes the position that there are jobs 
for everyone willing and able to work. 

In an article entitled We Can Get 
Anybody a Job,” it is shown that private 
enterprise makes it possible for individ- 
ual initiative and desire to prevail over 
poverty. 

Free enterprise is the answer, and not 
Government handouts except in cases of 
real incapacity. All Members should 
read this thought-provoking article 
which is short and to the point. The 
article follows: 

Wer Can Ger Anyrsopy A JOB 

Government agencies daily hand out tax- 
payers’ money to compensate the country's 
unemployed, a good chunk of whom could 
get productive jobs tomorrow if they had to. 

The editors of Nation’s Business guarantee 
that there is a job available for every person 
in this country who is willing and able to 
work. 

This claim is backed by the 1,500-member 
National Employment Assn., the country- 
wide organization for private employment 

les. 

“We can find a job for any person who Is 
able and willing to work,” states A. G. Hayes, 
NEA's president. By able we mean any per- 
son of integrity who is physically capable 
of working. By willing we mean any person 
who has enough desire to work that he will, 
if necessary, take some training, move to an- 
other location and settle for a job reason- 
ably consistent with his qualifications.” 

While unfilled job openings in St. Louis, 
for instance, have increased by one third 
over the past year, the number of job ap- 
plications is down one fifth. 

“And most applicants are people who al- 
ready have jobs—people looking for better 
jobs,” notes John E. Harmon, executive vice 
president of NEA. 

“Every vocational school has a waiting list 
of employers who want to hire the gradu- 
ates. In one vocational school in Los 
Angeles there are more than nine employers 
on the list per student.” 

Although opportunities with private com- 
panies are replete for on-the-job training 
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for uneducated, unskilled persons who don’t 
even need to speak English, the govern- 
ment is advertising for people to take tax- 
payers’ money for attending government job- 
training schools, complains Max Mosner, a 
partner of Colony-Tilly Employment Agency, 
Inc., in New York City. 

“The government has made a tremendous 
mistake in taking initiative away from 
people,“ he adds. “Everybody now wants to 
start at the top. They don't believe that 
some of the best chefs once were dish- 
washers.” 

He notes that last November the New York 
City Neighborhood Youth Corps received gov- 
ernment grants totaling $10.5 million to pro- 
vide jobs for 3,650 youths between 16 and 22 
years old. The jobs paid $1.25 an hour in 
public or private nonprofit organizations, 

“That comes to almost $2,900 a placement,” 
Mr. Mosner says. If they'd come to us, 
we'd get the same people better paying jobs 
for only $21.50 a placement.” 

“There is too much fear today of good 
hard work, of getting the hands dirty, of 
working by day and studying for something 
better by night,” observes Robert O. Snelling 
Sr., president of the nationwide employment 
firm, Snelling and Snelling, Inc. 

“The Bill of Rights offers no protection of 
the ego. It gives us the freedom of the pur- 
suit of happiness. It doesn't guarantee that 
society will bring you a happiness package 
and lay it in your lap. You've got to do your 
own pursuing.” 

Mr. Snelling has little truck with many 
people who think they are too “disad- 
vantaged“ to work. His firm recently put 
a totally blind woman to work at a salary 
of $9,500 and a totally deaf man on a good 
job in an aircraft plant. 

It also got a bookkeeping job for a man 
permanently confined to a wheelchair. 

Dr. Simon Ramo, vice chairman of the 
board of TRW, Inc., of Cleveland, Ohio, sums 
up the problem of unemployed who won't 
work this way: It's not socially acceptable 
to do unskilled work any more. It is much 
ie oy socially acceptable to do nothing at 

So Nation’s Business, with the support of 
the nation’s private employment agencies, 
throws out the challenge: We can get any- 
body a job who is willing and able to work. 
Write the Editor, Nation’s Business, 1615 
H St. N.W., Washington, D.C., 20006. 


Mr. Will W. Campbell, Dean of Savings 
Bonds Chairmen, Receives Tribute From 
the ABA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of this body the 
significant contributions to the U.S. sav- 
ings bonds program by one of America’s 
most distinguished bankers, Mr. Will W. 
Campbell, of Forrest City, Ark. 

Mr. Campbell is chairman of the Na- 
tional Bank of Eastern Arkansas. He 
has served continuously as Arkansas 
State chairman for the savings bonds 
program since June 29, 1941—just a few 
weeks after the program was launched on 
May 1 of that year with the sale of the 
first series E savings bond to President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Mr. Campbell is the dean of all State 
chairman for the bond program, 
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Thus, it is entirely appropriate that he 
has been presented the 25-year Savings 
Bonds Volunteer Award by the American 
Bankers Association in recognition of 
outstanding service to the Treasury bond 
program, 

In presenting the award, the Associa- 
tion said that it constituted a tribute 
to all commercial bankers who have pro- 
vided leadership for the Savings Bonds 
program during the 25-year period. 
During this period of time, more than 2.7 | 
billion individual savings bonds have 
been sold, valued in excess of $150 bil- 
lion. Of this total, more than $50 bil- 
lion in bonds still are being held by 
Americans, contributing importantly to 
the support of our men in Vietnam. 

Mr. Campbell has contributed signifi- 
cantly to the achievement of this record 
and merits the respect and appreciation 
of this Nation. 


Kansas Farm Leader Honored 
With Two Awards 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, at the 96th 
annual dinner of the Kansas Agricultural 
Convention in Topeka, January 12, Roy 
Freeland, of Topeka, secretary of the 
State board of agriculture, received two 
awards in recognition of his distin- 
guished service to agriculture. One of 
the awards was from Kansas State Uni- 
versity, the other from the Federal land 
bank. 

My colleagues, I am sure, will find the 
news coverage of this event worthy of 
note. Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I submit the story written by Patrick 
Burnau, of the Topeka Capital-Journal, 
on the awards to Mr. Freeland. The item 
follows: 

TOPEKAN GETS FARM Awarp 
(By Patrick Burnau) 

Roy Freeland, who in 1950 was the young- 
est man ever appointed secretary of the State 
Board of Agriculture, Wednesday night was 
honored by two institutions for his “distin- 
guished service” to agriculture. 

Freeland, 1352 High, 55 years old, was given 
Kansas State University’s distinguished serv- 
ice award in agriculture, and the Federal 
Land Bank’s golden anniversary award for 
meritorious service to agriculture. 

The awards were made at the annual din- 
ner of the 96th Kansas Agricultural Conven- 
tion in Municipal Auditorium where Kansas 
Gov. Robert B. Docking and Hawaii Congress“ 
man Spark M. Matsunaga both spoke. 

AWARD GIVEN 

Dr. James A. McCain, president of K-Stat® 
presented the university’s award; which is thé 
equivalent of an honorary degree. 

William G. Plested, president of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank at Wichita, gave Freeland thé 
golden anniversary award, which is the first 
presented by the Federal Land Bank to “ 
Kansan. 


Plested, in making the presentation, said: 
“Tt is evident, the contribution he has made 
in that we both (the bank and the univer“ 
sity) decided to give him these awards at the 
same time.” 
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After receiving his award from the uni- 

Versity, Freeland recognized those working 

agriculture—their dedication and help. 

After accepting the award from Plested he 

thanked him, and congratulated the Federal 
d Bank on its anniversary, 

Freeland also joked: “It looks like we hit 
the jackpot tonight.“ His wife, Marguerite, 
Went to the stage with her husband to ac- 
cept the awards. 

Freeland has held nearly every major office 
in the National Assn. of State Secretaries of 
- Agriculture, including president. 

OTHER AWARDS 


Other awards he has won as Kansas sec- 
Tetary include: honorary state farmer from 
the National Future Farmers of America: 


distinguished alumnus of Gamma sigma 


ita, honorary agricultural society; distin- 
Sulshed service to agriculture from the Kan- 
sas Grange; and a state 4-H alumni award. 

As a 4-H youth, Freeman won the cham- 
Pion barrow award in the junior division at 
the American Royal Livestock Show three 
Consecutive times. He also received the 

omas E. Wilson award as state swine 
champion. 

At Kansas State University, Freeland won 
Nearly every student scholarship honor avail- 
able to College of Agriculture students at 
K-State, including Phi Kappa Phi, highest 
Scholarship society open to all students at 

e university. 

He attended the university on a Union 

{fic Railroad scholarship, and was high 
individual student judge at the National 
estern Stock Show in Denver and on win- 
ning teams at Fort Worth and the Interna- 
“onal Livestock Exposition in Chicago. 

After graduation, Freeland worked with 

the Corn Belt Farm Dailies in Omaha and 

, the K-State Extension Service, as 

ate editor of Kansas Farmer magazine 

“Nd as field representative of the Kansas 
vestock Assn. 

The Freeland’s son, Kent, is a K-State 

uate in Journalism and now attending 
the University of Kansas law school. He has 
ened as a reporter for the Capital-Journal 

e past two summers. 


Affiliated Government Organizations Ex- 
tols Congressman Keogh—Regrets His 
Departure From Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


8 Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Deaker, the Affiliated Government Or- 
ganizations, Brooklyn, N.Y., recently is- 
Peasy a press release concerning the con- 
ributions made by Congressman Eugene 
z Keogh in his 30 years of legislative 
atülesvors. I submit the release for the 
tention of my colleagues, as well as a 
Poem written by the organization: 
ï When the 90th Congress reconvenes on 
mouaäry 10, 1967 one of its most revered 
embers and a key figure in the halls of the 
y ngreas will not be returning. For thirty 
Fears, Congressman Eugene J. Keogh has 
den amassing an record of service 
plo constituents and to the Federal em- 
yees of this country. We in the Federal 
Vice will especially miss his untiring ef- 
Pg for the advancement and welfare of 
Service employees. 
pow Greatest work was accomplished on the 
erful Ways & Means Committee, where he 
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was known as the authority on Social Secu- 
rity. Civil Service employees will remember 
him, especially, for his efforts in 1966 in 
sponsoring a bill which would have permit- 
ted employees to attain SS in addition to 
their CSR annuity, on a voluntary basis. 
The bill HR 15262, was the high water mark 
for this important fringe benefit. 

We have had the good fortune of confer- 
ring with Congressman Eugene J. Keogh and 
have constantly marvelled at his knowledge, 
imparted with such skill and in such a gen- 
tleman-like fashion. However, we were not 
alone in offering accolades on this great man. 
In the last few weeks of the 89th Congress, 
scores of his colleagues praised him as a leg- 
islator and as a gentleman, 

Congressman Eugene J. Keogh, may you 
enjoy happiness and fulfillment of all you 
desires in the years ahead. 


CONGRESSMAN EUGENE KEOGH 
A man of enduring charm and immaculate 


Faithful to his loyalties; giving more, never 
less 

For thirty years in Congress, a respected 
voice 

With logical analysis, presented the right 
choice 


A man of true word. action and deeds 

In House ways and means disseminated the 
seeds 

For social security and kindred measures 

To the aged and infirm veritable treasures 


Dedicated his every effort to public life 

Composed differences; avoided strife 

The welfare of people was his foremost 
thought 


Now voluntarily retired with respect 

Among the best he can stand erect 

The years, we pray, will treat him well 

He worked for mankind; his programs did 
sell. 


East-West Trade and Export Control List 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. REES 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, last October, 
President Johnson added another impor- 
tant span to the bridges his administra- 
tion is building between the American 
people and the people of Eastern Europe. 
He announced the removal of some 400 
items from the list of export control. 

I believe it was an important gesture 
in our efforts to ease cold war tensions. 

Some thought otherwise. Some looked 
over the list of items and concluded that 
they were insignificant and had little, 
if any, trade potential. I recall that man- 
hole covers was one of the items used as 
an example. 

So it came as a surprise to me to learn 
that my distinguished colleague from 
California [Mr. Lipscoms] is now criti- 


cizing the list on the ground that it con- 


tains strategic materials—materials that 
could conceivably be used against our 
fighting men in Vietnam. And he has 
accused the administration of misleading 
the American public with regard to the 
items in question. 

Mr. Speaker, the last thing I want to 
do is add to this confusion. If possible, 
I would like to clear it up. 

What are the facts? 
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First of all, the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. Lipscoms] contends that the 
list of 400 items contains, among other 
things, jet aircraft engines, diesel en- 
gines, and machine tools. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has already addressed 
itself to this assertion. These items are 
not on the list. They never were. They 
are still under export control to Eastern 
Europe. Mr. Lirscoms was misinformed. 

As to the actual list, I am not certain 
what the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Lipscoms] might have been referring to. 
I have read it carefully. It appears in- 
nocent enough to me. 

But more to the point, this list is not 
something that was hastily drawn up and 
carelessly reviewed. The ground rules 
were quite explicit: each item had to be 
of a nonstrategic nature—and each had 
to be available on the foreign market. 

And, while the list was made public last 
October, I am told by the Commerce De- 
partment that it was actually compiled 
last February—8 months earlier. At that 
time, it was distributed to the members 
of the Interdepartmental Committee on 
Export Controls for a complete review. 
This committee is represented by the 
State Department, the Defense Depart- 
ment, the Treasury Department, the De- 
partment of the Interior, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the Federal Aero- 
nautics Administration, the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission, the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, and the 
Office of Emergency Planning. A copy 
of the list was also supplied to the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. 

Each had a crack at it. And, in point 
of fact, some 10 items included in the 
original list were actually deleted at the 
suggestion of several of the agencies; 
some because they were in the scarce na- 
tional supply category, and others be- 
cause of their possible strategic implica- 
tion. 

So I, for one, cannot fault the admin- 
istration. 

I believe it has taken a bold and cour- 
ageous step in the field of peaceful in- 
ternational trade. 

I believe, further, it has been prudent, 
keeping the ultimate objective of na- 
tional security in sight at all times. 

I hope we will continue to build such 
bridges to Eastern Europe. For it is in 
our own national interest to do so. 


An Ex-Mayor Reminisces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday a former mayor of Davenport, 
Iowa, Ed Frick, was given an opportunity 
to reminisce about the accomplishments 
of his administration and to talk about 
the future of the city he loves. 

In a guest editorial which appeared in 
the Davenport Times-Democrat, Satur- 
day, January 14, 1967, Mr. Frick was 
rather modest in talking about his ex- 
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periences as mayor. Ed Frick has made 
a fine record as a community leader. His 
advice and counsel is still sought by the 
present city officials. 

What follows, Mr. Speaker, is the guest 
editorial authored by Mayor Frick: 

MEMORIES OF AN Ex-MAyor 

(Nore.—Our guest editorial today is by 
Ed Frick, who served as mayor of Davenport 
from 1941 through 1944. He was asked to 
reminisce on problems and accomplishments 
of his administrations and to comment on 
municipal problems of the present.) 

It was my good fortune to serve as ward 
alderman and alderman at large under two 
able mayors of Davenport before I was elected 
to that office. 

The men who served as mayor during my 
years of council service, were Merle F. Wells 
and the late John Jebens, father of our pres- 
ent mayor. Working in harmony with both 
of them I had a good chance to size up the 
problems of the city and of the way a mayor 
must deal with them before I was called to 
take over the gavel following the death of 
Mayor Jebens. 

During my own years in office I had an 
evenly divided council—four Republicans 
and four Democrats—but there was little 
political sharpshooting. The council mem- 
bers were all interested in good government 
for our city and were ready to vote for city 
betterment projects regardless of their party. 

Looking back I sometimes think of my 
years as mayor as the “good old days’’—the 
city was then only nine square miles and did 
not have as many or as expensive problems to 
wrestle with as today. 

I got good advice and support from my city 
attorney, Ed Doerr, from Public Works Com- 
missioner Ralph Graham and from commu- 
nity leaders like the late E. P. Adier and 
J. M. Hutchinson, then active in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 

Since I took a keen personal interest in 
street and highway developments I am proud 
to report we made excellent progress in those 
fields when I was mayor. During the years 
I was mayor or streets committee chairman 
Marquette Street was paved from 2nd Street 
to Locust; Lombard Street was paved as was 
Locust Street from Warren to Washington 
Street; E. 3rd Street from Mound to Iowa 
Streets. 

My administration was also responsible for 
starting the underpass under the govern- 
ment bridge approach—at the time it was 
sometimes called Frick's Folly” but during 
the years it has given good service. We also 
launched the project of removing streetcar 
tracks from our streets. 

The council today has my sympathy. 
Costs have risen so much many necessary 
things just can’t be done as quickly as they 
should. However I feel that the council 
members of my time had success in facing 
up to their problems and am confident the 
members of today will meet with equal suc- 
cess. They, too, seem to be men dedicated 
to the public good. 


Conservation in the Space Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 
Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, social his- 
torians have tried to label each succeed- 
ing generation of man as an age of some- 


thing or other: The age of this or that 
invention or condition which perhaps 
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emerges for that era as a dominant 
characteristic. Through the centuries, 
for example, we have cataloged the stone 
age, the bronze age, the iron age, the age 
of exploration, the age of sail, and the 
Age of Discovery, to name but a few. 

More recently, we have seen the age of 
flight, the atomic age, and the space age. 
It seems as time progresses, each of these 
new ages is shorter lived and yields more 
rapidly to a new phenomenon and a new 
age. 

Nowadays, of course, technology and 
science have become the prime movers 
in man’s progress and achievements. 
The electron tube and the test tube have 
replaced the more primitive tools of ax 
and sword, 

We think nowadays of space travel, 
journeying to the moon and beyond in 
vastly complex machines undreamed of 
barely a generation ago. We think of 
beans of light cutting through thick steel 
plates—the ray gun that aws a figment 
of a comic strip artist's imagination just 
afew years ago. 

We think, too, of the nightmares of 
atomic energy, of nuclear destruction, 
and of manmade forces that defy the 
imagination. 

And in this age of complexities, we 
tend to lose sight of things that have 
transcended all of man's ages and all 
of man's endeavors; that have survived 
and endured first in spite of man and 
now, to an increasing extent, because of 
man. I speak of the world of wildlife, 
of nature and nature's wilderness, the 
world of trees, and birds, and animals. 

It may seem at times highly incongru- 
ous to many that we should devote not 
only a considerable amount of time and 
attention, but of funds as well, to the 
matter of preserving wildlife and wilder- 
ness resources. To the less sensitive, 
perhaps, it may seem odd indeed that the 
wilderness which man once was forced to 
conquer for survival, he now seeks to 
protect and safeguard. It may seem in- 
congruous if not ridiculous to one whose 
horizons have seldom extended beyond 
walls of glass and brick, or whose foot- 
falls have always been carefully guided 
by white lines painted on cement and 
macadam paths. 

For those of us who have been blessed 
not only with a boyhood of experience 
with the outdoors, but who are presently 
fortunate enough to represent an area of 
the country that can still boast of a large 
measure of outdoor beauty and wildlife, 
there is nothing strange or unusual 
about our concern for the continued 
preservation of these things. 

I am pleased to boast that I repre- 
sent such a congressional district, the 
First District of Massachusetts which 
comprises the Berkshire Mountains and 
a lengthy stretch of the Connecticut 
River. And I am also proud to boast of 
a constituency to whom the value of 
these natural resources has never been 
questioned, much less scoffed at. 

Their attitude is clearly reflected in a 
recent editorial in the pages of the Athol 
Daily News, published in Athol, Mass. 
Under unanimous consent, I would like 
now to place this editorial at this point 
in the Recorp and respectfully com- 
mend it to the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues. 
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The editorial follows: 


[From the Athol (Mass.) Daily News, Jan. 
10, 1967] 


PROGRESS ON WILDLIFE 


An observer from afar might think it pass- 
ing strange that the richest and most, pow- 
erful nation on earth should devote some 
of its official energies to counting everglade 
kites and whooping cranes. It might seem 
rather out of keeping with our demanding 
worldwide and domestic obligations that we 
spend money and manpower trying to keep 
these and other beleaguered wildlife species 
from dying out. 

Some—and not necessarily from afar—may 
even be inclined to go a step further and say 
that fooling around with such concerns in a 
world on the brink of a disaster Is plain silly. 
They would be wrong. 

America's varied and abundant wildlife is 
an essential part of our heritage, a link with 
the natural world. It is important that we 
not allow the world of nature to be over- 
whelmed and spolled by the spread of our 
civilization. As much of it as possible should 
be preserved for future generations of 
Americans, who will have even greater need 
than we do for the healing beauty and soli- 
tude of the wild. 

Nurturing those species of wildlife that are 
in danger of extinction is a part of this 
effort to conserve. Thus it is heartening 
that, In general, the latest report of the 
Bureau of Sport Fisheries and Wildlife 15 
optimistic about prospects for saving such 
species. For the most part, during the past 
year there has been progress in handing on 
our natural heritage to Americans yet 
unborn. 


The New GI Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. AYRES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, early last 
year the 89th Congress enacted the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966. 
The act was signed into law on March 3, 
1966, as Public Law 89-358. Among 
other things, the new legislation author- 
ized a permanent program of educational 
assistance for individuals serving in the 
Armed Forces after January 31, 1955. 
Having shared the responsibility for the 
enactment of this legislation, I have fol- 
lowed with close interest developments 
in connection with its operation and ad- 
ministration since June 1 of last year, 
the effective date of the new law. Iam 
confident that my colleagues will share 
my interest in certain statistics and pro- 
files that have emerged to date. 

The open-ended feature of Public Law 
89-358, meaning that there is no closing 
date of the service period during which 
entitlement may be earned, makes every 
new active-duty serviceman a poten 
GI bill student. Of the 4.5 million dis- 
charged veterans who became qualified 
by the passage of the law, over 300,000 
have already entered some form of train- 
ing. More than $80 million has already 
been paid in educational allowances to 
veterans and servicemen across the Na- 
tion during December 31, 1966. For the 
month of December, $32 million in edu- 
cational allowances was paid. 
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In Ohio, an estimated 228,000 veterans 
Were eligible. More than 12,300 of these 
Were enrolled by December in the 263 
Schools in Ohio currently approved for 
veterans’ training. Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration checks in the month of December 

all students in the State of Ohio 
amounted to $1.4 million. In the 14th 
District of Ohio which I have the priv- 
lege to represent in the Congress, there 
are an estimated 15,310 veterans eligible 
for educational benefits under the new 
law. They constitute about 6.7 percent 
Of the total in the entire State. Approxi- 
Mately 850 of these eligible veterans have 
thus far availed themselves of the bene- 

ts of the new law. 

The initial participants are 99 percent 

e and have a median age of 27. 

ut 28 percent of the veterans enrolled 
are under 25 years of age. The largest 
Sroup, 47 percent of the total, are be- 
tween 25 and 29 years of age. 

Approximately 51 percent of the vet- 
fran enrollees attend school full time. 

re than 65 percent are in college as 
Undergraduates, while 17 percent of the 
tal enrollees entered school at the 
Fraduate level. Vocational and trade 
Schools received 11.4 percent of the total 
applications. Technical institutions re- 
celved 2.4 percent with business schools 
enrolling 3.1 percent of the total. Less 
than 1 percent of the veterans have en- 
secondary school to attain their 

high school diplomas. 

In Ohio, the larger colleges and State 
Universities have already accepted and 
enrolled over 10,000 veteran students 
With Ohio State University, Kent State, 
and the University of Akron accounting 
or one-fourth of the total. More than 

90 institutions of higher learning in 

are participating. The remaining 
trainees are enrolled in 157 vocational, 
technical, and business schools or are 
Participating in some form of hospital 
training. About 300 active duty service- 
Men based in Ohio are availing them- 
Selves of extra schooling on a part-time 

in preparation of civilian careers 
alter discharge. 

The Cleveland Veterans’ Administra- 
tion Office, under the extremely capable 
B tion and guidance of Manager Bill 

lackwell, has jurisdiction over the 

of all GI bill students in the State. 
will process the applications of the 
21.700 Ohio veterans and servicemen 
Who will be enrolled in fiscal year 1967. 
number will probably increase to 
about 23,000 in 1968 and 26,000 by 1971. 
A total of $13.3 million in veterans’ edu- 
ational allowances will be received by 
hio veterans in fiscal year 1967. The 
Next year is expected to provide $15.7 
on with a continuing increase each 
Year until 1971 when the program will 
Probably stabilize at about $20 million 
à Year coming into Ohio. 
k These impressive statistics, Mr. Speak- 
ve indicate that the Nation’s younger 
eterans and servicemen have been 
ĉagerly awaiting this benefit which a 
fateful government has provided for 
a em. A word of congratulations and a 
aoe of thanks for a job well done is in 
rder, Mr. Speaker, for Bill Driver, the 
“ompetent Administrator of Veterans 
fairs, and his staff, who without fan- 
are, publicity, or unusual expense to the 
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taxpayer, expeditiously processed the ad- 
ditional heavy workload created by the 
new law. 

Despite the magnitude of the initial 
response, an analysis of the correspond- 
ence I have been receiving indicates that 
further refinements to this legislation 
should be considered. For example, con- 
sideration should be given to increasing 
the monthly educational allowances so 
that veterans may receive the same al- 
lowance for attending school as is pres- 
ently paid under the war orphans’ edu- 
cational assistance program. Considera- 
tion should be given the feasibility of 
authorizing on-the-job training or ap- 
prentice training as was provided in the 
World War II and the Korean GI bills. 

Consideration should be given to au- 
thorizing more liberal criteria for flight 
training. Finally, Mr. Speaker, we 
should address ourselves to the wisdom 
of authorizing a certification fee to 
schools for the additional administra- 
tive and clerical workload involved in 
processing veteran enrollments. Such 
a fee was authorized in the World War 
II program and the Korean program. 
We should consider the propriety of pro- 
viding a similar fee in the current pro- 
gram, 

The results of the World War O and 
Korean conflict bills were gratifying, 
with more than 10 million veterans edu- 
cated by a Federal Government invest- 
ment of approximately $19 billion. The 
excellent early response to the new GI 
bill promises vast benefits for the entire 
Nation as the educational and economic 
status of our veteran-citizens increases. 


Tax-Free Foundations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the tax- 
exempt status of foundations has been 
a matter of great concern and should 
merit the attention of the House. The 
Select Committee on Small Business and 
the Subcommittee on Foundations of the 
select committee, of which I am a mem- 
ber, are greatly concerned about the ef- 
fects of tax-exempt foundations on small 
business, and will continue the study of 
this issue begun in the 89th Congress. 
It is important that the Congress make 
certain that foundation exemptions are 
valid. I believe that the nature of the 
problem is clearly expressed in the fol- 
lowing editorial appearing in the Los 
Angeles Times of December 23, 1966, 
which I call to your attention: 

Sour Tax-Free FOUNDATIONS’ ABUSES 

Under federal statutes on the books for 
more than a half century, corporations or- 
ganized exclusively for religious, charitable 
or educational purposes are exempt from in- 
come taxation. 

The 1950 Revenue Act provided that this 
exempt status would be revoked if founda- 
tion income was unreasonably accumulated, 
or if any part of earnings inured to the bene- 
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fit of any individual. The act also listed 
various prohibited transactions, including 
payment of exorbitant salaries, purchasing 
of securities or property for more than ade- 
quate consideration, and selling such hold- 
ings for less than adequate compensation. 

Although the law seemed clear enough at 
the time, there have been complaints of 
abuses and intensive investigations almost 
from the time it was enacted. There also 
have been repeated requests for Congres- 
sional action. In January President John- 
son proposed a six-point program to correct 
conditions. His request came after the 
Treasury Department and the House Small 
Business Committee found that some founda- 
tions were using their tax exempt status for 
empire building rather than benevolence. 

Rep. Wright Patman (D-Tex.) chairman of 
the House committee will press for correc- 
tive legislation in the 90th Congress. His 
latest committee report shows that over a 
four-year period 575 foundations returned 
to education and charity only 48% of the 
$4.6 billion they collected. This is possible, 
Patman says, as the result of “expert tax 
dodging” through loopholes which Congress 
should close, 

While the vast majority of foundations 
serve worthy purposes within the clear in- 
tent of the law, it is obvious that some have 
cheated. And Patman's report, one of a 
series issued in the past four years, plainly 
indicates that the practice is becoming more 
widespread, 

Two years ago the Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice cracked down on tax-exempt organiza- 
tions engaging in political activity and prop- 
aganda, Perhaps the IRS could also act 
to stem some of the current abuses to which 
President Johnson and Rep. Patman refer. 

If not, then Congress most assuredly must 
enact corrective legislation to reverse the 
trend and head erring foundations back to- 
ward their proper function. 


Journalistic War Likely To Escalate 
Sharply 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, as more 
and more Americans lose their lives 
fighting in Vietnam, the policy of the 
Government toward responsible news 
coverage of the war effort grows in im- 
portance. 

The following column, written by 
Crosby S. Noyes, and published in the 
Washington Evening Star on January 3, 
1967, points out this problem and shows 
how current official policy is inadvert- 
antly undermining America’s credibility 
and, to a growing extent, morale on the 
home front. I offer this article to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD: 

JOURNALISTIC Wan LIKELY To ESCALATE 

SHARPLY 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 

Now that the North Vietnamese have seen 
the light and started issuing visas to high- 
powered American newsmen, the journalistic 
war in Vietnam can be expected to escalate 
dramatically. 4 : 

Under the preposterous ground rules that 
apply to reporters in this war, it could hardly 
be otherwise. For this is the first U.S. gov- 
ernment in history to have committed Amer- 
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ican lives to the outcome of a war and at the 
same time permitted—one could almost say 
invited—the systematic subversion of this 
commitment by the press. 

‘The responsibility in this case lies squarely 
with the government. Say what you like 
about the attitude of individual newspapers 
or individual reporters toward the war in 
Vietnam. Their first obligation is to go 
where they are permitted to go and tell the 
truth as they see it. 

But it is the paramount responsibility of 
any government to define the national inter- 
est and to defend it, in time of war, by every 
means at its command. The failure to do 
this in the case of Vietnam is unprecedented. 
And the seeming indifference of the govern- 
ment is matched by an utter lack of identi- 
fication by an important segment of the 
press with what the government defines as 
the national interest of the United States. 

The attitude of the goverment cannot be 
justified by the legal fiction that there is 
no war in Vietnam because Congress has not 
declared one. It is not justified either by 
the argument that our objectives in the 
war are limited. The same was true in Ko- 
ren. But in that war the government exer- 
cised effective controls on reporters in the 
field. And no one, so far as I recall, sug- 
gested that he should be permitted to go 
and see how they were making out in Pyong- 


yang. 

It is, in short, simply incredible that a 
government can ship 400,000 men to fight in 
a war and at the same time cheerfully ac- 
cede to visits by reporters, handpicked by 
the enemy, to tour the territory and write 
straight-faced dispatches on what they are 
told and shown. 

The folly of the government is com- 

by the divisions of public opinion 
that exist in this country over the war. No 
matter how conscientious the visiting report- 
ers may try to be, it is inevitable that what 
they see and hear will serve the cause of 
the enemy and further confuse opinion at 
home. Their dispatches are already being 
seized on by domestic critics who for years 
have done everything in their power to sub- 
vert the effort in Vietnam. 

What are the leaders in Hanoi supposed 
to make of all this? 

Success in South Vietnam on 
convincing these leaders that whatever hap- 
pens, the United States is determined to 
prevent a Communist takeover of the coun- 
try by force of arms. From the outset the 
great hope of the Communists has been that 
public dissension in the United States will 
force the government to abandon its effort. 
How can the presence of American report- 
ers in Hanoi fail to nourish these illusions 
and prolong the war? 

And what is the American public sup- 
posed to make of it? 

The public is told by the government that 
a vital national interest is at stake in Viet- 
nam, In the large majority, they are pre- 
pared to believe it to the extent of sending 
400,000 of their sons to fight and perhaps to 
die half way around the world. 

But how long will they go on believing it 
as long as this same government allows its 
own credibility to be undermined by the 
same people it is fighting? 

Or is this war, after all, so half-baked that 
there is no such thing as an enemy who can 
be given aid and comfort, no such thing as 
loyalty for people out of military uniform and 
no national interest apart from what every 
individual decides for himself? If so, some- 
one had better start explaining again what 
those 400,000 American soldiers are doing in 
Vietnam. 

When it comes to fighting the war, Presi- 
dent Johnson is dead right, I believe, in using 
the utmost restraint to prevent unnecessary 
destruction and a possible enlargement of 
the conflict. He is dead wrong, I submit, in 
persistently minimizing the cost of the war, 
both for ourselves and the enemy and in fail- 
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ing to convince people that Vietnam is as 
serious a commitment as any the United 
States has ever made. 

At this stage, very certainly, there is no 
excuse for a business-as-usual attitude on 
the part of the government. It ls simply not 
possible to justify such an attitude and also 
justify the sacrifice of thousands of American 
lives. And in the case of the visitors in 
Hanoi, this is precisely what the government 
is trying to do. 


The Past Lives Again in Memories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
oppression of individuals by communism 
and the conflict between totalitarianism 
and the freedom of an individual is a 
factor often forgotten by our State De- 
partment policymakers as they blindly 
pursue their policy of coexistence with 
the Communist dictators of Eastern 
Europe. 

A very dramatic article which gives us 
an effective insight into the individual’s 
battle against tyranny which we must 
not forget is woven into a Christmas Day 
article by Columnist Dumitru Daniel- 
opol, of the Copley Press, which appeared 
in the Aurora (II.) Beacon News, as 
follows: 


THE Past Lives AGAIN IN MemMorigs—A Max's 
THOUGHTS ARE TURNED Towarp HOME ON 
CHRISTMAS 

(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

WASHINGTON. —- What does a man think 
about at Christmas? 

Home, 

But for a man who hasn't seen his native 
land for more than two decades, I think 
Christmas has an extra meaning—especially 
if that land is now in the grip of communism. 

In the Carpathian Mountains of Romania, 
when I was a boy, we used to ski to Pestera 
Ialomicoara, 6,000 feet above Sinaia where 
Romania's kings spent their summers. 

In Romanian “pestera” means cave. Ialo- 
micoara is the name of a storied river that 
runs deep underground through the moun- 
tains, then spreads out across the broad 
Romanian plain. In summers as a boy I 
used to swim in that river. 

But at Christmas time memories do not 
dwell long on skiing trips or fabled rivers. 

Inside one cave high in the thians 
I remember a small church, built centuries 
ago by early Christians who sought refuge 
from the barbarians and pagans who stormed 
across south central Europe im a see-saw 
struggle that spanned much of what Amer- 
ican school children call ancient“ and 
medieval“ history. 

Christianity came early to my country. 
It was brought by the Roman legions in the 
second century. When Rome declined, Ro- 
mania saw the Goths, Visigoths, Huns, Tar- 
tars, Slavs and Turks. But in the mountains 
and on the high Transylvania plateaus 
guarded by impenetrable passes, Christianity 
lived on. 

The people surrendered their homes and 
their fertile plains along the Danube to the 
invaders and retreated to the refuge of the 
stormy mountains that centuries later were 
to defy the best of Nazi Germany's Wehr- 
macht and Josef Stalin's Red army. 
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In remote caves and in hidden valleys, 
these people built their crude churches, At 
Pestera Ialomicoara the one in the cave still 
survives and on a Christmas Eve, skiers carry- 
ing torches used to light the snowy moun- 
tainsides as they sped to midnight worship. 

The church was simple, built of wood. It 
had none of the elegance that marks the 
Orthodox faith. There were no gold and sil- 
ver icons or handsomely painted murals. 

A few bearded monks and a collection of 
skiers made up the congregation. The aus- 
tere surroundings and hardy worshippers 
evoked memories of the church's origin. On 
a Christmas Eve 30 years ago it wasn't hard 
to imagine that one was again in the time of 
the barbarian and that this little gathering 
had formed, under the threat of persecution, 
to worship the God of their choice. 

As a young man we imagined the past. 
Today in Communist dominated nations in 
Eastern Europe, the people live the past. 

The pagans have returned to Romania on 
the coattails of the Russian army. Not only 
the Christians have felt their torture. The 
Jew and the Muslim has felt the same whip- 

But according to all reports, religion sur- 
vives in a sort of “invisible church.” 

One of its leaders was the Rey. Richard 
Wurmbrand, a Lutheran minister who sur- 
vived 14 years in Communist jails and finally 
escaped Romania with the help of Scandina- 
vian Lutherans. Today he continues his 
fight from Glendale, Calif., as director of an 
organization called “Underground Evan- 
gelism.” 

In testimony before the United States Sen- 
ate this year, the Rev. Wurmbrand told of 
holding clandestine services in a Russian 
army barracks in Romania. 

“God is not dead,“ Wurmbrand told the 
senators. 

On this Christmas day, I wonder if some 
hardy band of worshippers is riding the ski 
slopes above Sinaia, bound for the little 
wooden church in the cave. If they are, they 
won't relive the past. They'll be proof that 
the present is only like the night. 

Morning always comes, 

Even the Communist can't stop It. 


A Tribute to a Kansas Journalist 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Wichita Beacon of Saturday, 
January 14, 1967, paying tribute to the 
late Martin N. Perry, managing editor 
of the Wichita Beacon, Wichita, Kans.: 

A Loss 

Being a good newspaperman, Martin N. 
Perry disliked cliches, trite phrases. 

This is one reason it’s hard to write about 
him. Because only the familiar words—in- 
tegrity, talent, energy, vision, devotion to 
duty—can describe the qualities that won 
him the respect of his colleagues at The 
Beacon and The Eagle, of fellow newspaper- 
men across the country, and of his com- 
munity. 

Martin Perry knew and loved our commu- 
nity. He was born, reared, educated here 
and returned to Wichita when the opportu- 
nity came. And this affection for and inter- 
est in our community led him not only to 
wise use of the tools of his calling in the 
community's behalf, but also to constructive 
participation in its activities. 
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But words are unnecessary as well as in- 
adequate. Wichitans can discern for them- 
Selves each day, in the quality of the commu- 
nity we enjoy, something of his contribution. 
He would have contributed more, had not 
death taken him this week at the age of 43. 

of us who remain—individually, his 
friends; collectively, the community—are 
diminished 


Mr. Speaker, it was with a deep feel- 
ing of regret that I learned of the death 
of Martin N. Perry, of Wichita, Kans., 
Who was an outstanding newspaperman 
and a highly regarded citizen in the 
Community where he lived. Martin 
Perry demonstrated a sincere interest in 

community, State, and Nation. He 
Was a keen observer of all that was going 
on about him and this awareness and 
interest distinguished him as an edito- 
rial writer. Later he was given an even 

er assignment as managing editor of 
the Wichita Beacon, which he performed 
80 successfully. It is indeed sad that his 

e was so short, but Martin Perry has 
left his mark in the field of journalism. 
We extend our heartfelt sympathy and 
Condolences to his wife, Betty, and his 
two children. 


Pull Up in Front of My House 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
Mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following column from the Decem- 

16, 1966, edition of the Bulletin of 
East Midwood Jewish Center of 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: 
Pull Ur in Front or My House 


We came across an editorial which ap- 
Deared in the Colorado Springs Gazette- 
Telegraph. It was written by William Aiken. 
Mr. Aiken is not a Jew, even as the Gazette- 
Telegraph is not a Jewish house organ or 
Journal. It was Mr. Aiken's comment on 
the slogan which appeared during the recent 
flurry of Nazi scrawlings on Synagogues and 
other public buildings. We republish it 
herewith because we thought that many of 
Our readers would like to read it. It was 
titled, “Reflections on the Revival of a 
Slogan.” Here it is. 

“Jews go home—Well, now, this is nothing 

Never in the past have you ever taken 
gentle suggestion to move on. But 
ven forbid, suppose just this once, you 
ught that expression of a few sick people 
Actually expressed the conviction of all the 
People in this wonderful land of ours, and 
all of you started to pack your bags and 
leave for parts unknown. 

Just before you leave, would you do me a 
favor? Would you leave your formula for 
the Salk Vaccine with me before you leave? 
You wouldn't be so heartless as to let my 
children contract polio? 

And would you please leaye your knack 
tor government, and politics, and persuasion, 
and literature, and good food, and fun and 
love, and all those things, and would you 
Dlease leave with me the secret of your drive 
to succeed? 

And please, have pity on us, please show 
Us the secret of how to develop such geniuses 
ās Einstein and Steinmetz and oh so many 
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others who have helped us all. After all, 
we owe you most of the A-Bomb, most of our 
rocket research and perhaps the fact that we 
are alive today, instead of looking up from 
our chains and from our graves to see an 
aging, happy Hitler drive slowly by in one 
of our Cadillacs. 

On your way out, Jews, will you do me just 
one more favor? Will you please drive by my 
house and pick me up too. I'm just not 
sure I could live too well in a land where 
you weren't around to give us much as you 
have given to us. If you ever have to leave, 
love goes with you, democracy goes with you, 
everything I and all my buddies fought for 
in World War II goes with you; God goes 
with you. Just pull up in front of my house, 
slow down and honk, because so help me, 
I'm going with you, too.” 


Direct Popular Election of the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, IR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, the rites of democratic presi- 
dential elections are so thoroughly tra- 
ditional in this country that it is star- 
tling to reflect that this system is totally 
extraconstitutional. As the Washington 
Sunday Star reminded us on January 15: 

For 177 years, the presidents of the United 
States have been elected, not by the people, 
but by the faceless, nameless membership of 
the Electoral College. Indeed, the ci- 
tizens of the United States have no consti- 
tutional right to vote for their president, 
even indirectly. They do so solely at the 
pleasure of their state legislatures. 


This month the persistent campaign to 
reform the electoral college system has 
been given new momentum by the report 
of a special commission of the American 
Bar Association, calling for a constitu- 
tional amendment to institute a process 
of direct popular election of the Presi- 
dent, This reform presents a number of 
serious problems, including these of fix- 
ing a percentage of the total vote re- 
quired for election; providing for a run- 
off election, by the people or by Con- 
gress, if necessary; protecting minority 
parties; and determining the extent to 
which Congress should be able to over- 
see election procedures set by the States. 
But direct popular election proposals 
also have great merit. In my judgment, 
the House Judiciary Committee should 
give thorough hearings to the entire 
problem early this year. 

The tremendous defects and dangers 
of the present constitutional provisions, 
and the merits of direct election, were 
set forth clearly in a thoughtful editorial 
in last Sunday's Star. The editorial fol- 
lows: 

It’s Time To ELECT THE PRESIDENT DIRECTLY 

For 177 years, the presidents of the United 
States have been elected, not by the people, 
but by the faceless, nameless, membership 
of the Electoral College. 

The people's voice is heard, to be sure, in 
the election of the electors. And usually, 
but not always, the people's mandate to the 
electors is carried out. But nothing in the 
Constitution binds the electors to vote for 
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their nominee. Indeed, the citizens 
of the United States have no constitutional 
right to vote for their president, even indi- 
rectly. They do so solely at the pleasure 
of their state legislatures. 

The Electoral College system was adopted 
by the constitutional convention over bitter 
but splintered opposition. Today the sys- 
tem is still with us, substantially unchanged. 
So is the general opposition to that system. 
And so is the disagreement over how to go 
about changing it that has, up to the present, 
stymied hundreds of attempts at reform. 

From the beginning, opposition to the 
existing electoral system has divided itself 
into four camps favoring rival reform plans. 
These are: (1) The proportional vote plan 
that would split a state’s electoral vote in 
proportion to the vote cast for each candi- 
date; (2) the district vote plan, whereby the 
electoral vote would be divvied up according 
to the outcome of the election in a state's 
election districts; (3) the automatic elec- 
toral vote plan under which the Electoral 
College would be abolished and a state's 
entire electoral vote would automatically go 
to the candidate that carries the state, and 
(4) the direct election plan that would 
abolish the electoral vote as well as the 
Electoral College, and would choose the 
president and vice president—our only two 
national officers—in a direct national refer- 
endum. 

Now, as the goth Congress settles down to 
business, there is a growing feeling in and 
out of Congress that the archaic system can 
best be reformed by doing away with the 
electoral middlemen and by guaranteeing, 
through constitutinal amendment, the right 
of the voters to elect their own president 
directly. 

The movement toward popular presidential 
election picked up significant momentum 
with the release, earlier this month, of a 
report by a special commission of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, set up to study Elec- 
toral College reform. The substance of the 
commission’s argument is that the system 
has never functioned as the framers of the 
Constitution intended; that it is “archaic 
undemocratic, complex, ambiguous, indirect 
and dangerous,” and that it should, there- 
fore be abolished. 

The ABA report backs up this strong lan- 
guage. For example, on the question of 
democracy, while it is true that the voters 
speak every election day, their voice is not 
always heard by the presidential electors. 
In 1948, 1956 and 1960, individual electors 
took it upon themselves to vote contrary to 
the mandate of the voters. Three time in 
American history the candidate receiving the 
greatest number of popular votes has turned 
out to be the loser. And under the present 
winner-take-all system, all of a state's elec- 
toral vote goes to the candidate who carries 
the state, regardless of the margin of victory, 
so that all the votes cast in that state for the 
loser count for nothing in the election of the 
president. 

As to the dangers, it is the ABA's conten- 
tion that the republic has survived in spite 
of the system, not because of it. Perhaps 
one chilling near miss will serve to show how 
lucky we've been. In the election of 1948, 
a shift of less than 0.6 percent of the popular 
vote for Truman in two states would have 
thrown the election into the House of Rep- 
resentatives where each state would have had 
one vote for president. It is quite possible, in 
view of the political division of the House at 
that time, that no majority could have been 
achieved either by Truman or Dewey. The 
Senate, meanwhile, would have been fulfill- 
ing its constitutional function of picking a 
vice president. Assuming that no deadlock 
developed, either Alben W. Barkley or Earl 
Warren would have been named. If the 
House was still knotted by Inauguration day, 
the vice-president elect would have been 
named president. The possibilities, then, 
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were Truman for president with elther 
Barkley or Warren as his vice president; 
Dewey for president with either of the same 
men as his vice president; Barkley or War- 
ren as President, or—if the Senate as well 
as the House should deadlock—no constitu- 
tional president at all! 

Granting then that the present system 
is undemocratic and dangerous, what are 
the arguments that have kept the Electoral 
College in existence to date? 

It has been said that direct election would 
undermine the two-party system and would 
lead to a proliferation of parties. In answer 
to this, the ABA report argues that many 
factors besides the Electoral College system 
work to produce and maintain the two-party 
system. In addition, the ABA proposal 
makes it necessary for a candidate to get 
at least 40 percent of the popular vote in 
order to be elected; in the event that no 
candidate received the required 40 percent, 
a runoff election would be held between the 
top two candidates. This provision would 
tend to minimize the importance of splinter 
parties. 

Too, it has been the prevailing view that 
a direct election amendment can never pass 
Congress or be ratified by the required num- 
ber of state legislatures. The opposition, it 
has been said, would come from the small, 
least populous states which are benefited 
by the present system which provides for a 
minimum of three electors, regardless of 
the population. Under this formula, for 
example, a single vote cast in a presidential 
election in Alaska is worth more than five 
times as much as a California vote. 

Yet recent supporters of direct election 
include members of Congress from both large 
and small states. And a recent poll of state 
legislators showed that 58.8 percent favor 
direct election, including a clear majority 
of the legislators in the small states. 
Significantly, only 9.7 percent of the legis- 
lators favor retaining the present system. 

In 1956, The Star supported the Lodge- 
Gossett amendment, which would have ap- 
portioned a state’s electoral vote according 
to the popular vote. At that time, such a 
step seemed the most that could be hoped 
for—and indeed even that limited reform 
was turned down by the Senate. 

But today, the pri mood has 
changed. A series of Supreme Court deci- 
sions supporting the one-man, one-vote 
principle have lent support to the idea that 
all the voters should have an equal say in 
the selection of the highest elected official 
of the nation. 

On Wednesday, the first day of regular 
business for the new Congress, Senator Birch 
Bayh of Indiana introduced an amendment 
based on the ABA pr . From all in- 
dications, the nation’s voters and the legis- 
lators of the separate states are ready for the 
It is now up to Congress to follow 
through on this proposal to guarantee, un- 
der the Constitution, an orderly and democ- 
ratic means of electing the nation’s chief 
executive. 


Hon. Victor L. Anfuso 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, while Con- 
gress was adjourned, a former colleague, 
the Honorable Victor L. Anfuso, of New 
York, passed away on December 28, 1966. 
As a fellow Brooklynite, I remember 
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when he first came to Congress in 1950, 
I too was considered a freshman in Con- 
gress. Unfortunately, he had to give up 
his seat at the end of 2 years because 
the area he represented was redistricted 
due to a population change in Brooklyn. 

Victor Anfuso, in his strong desire to 
represent his people, ran again for elec- 
tion in 1954 and was elected to the 84th 
Congress. While in Congress, he served 
on several committees, among them the 
Committee on Science and Astronautics, 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, and the Committee on Agri- 
culture where he achieved the reputation 
of window-box gardner.” He was 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Cooperation and Security and 
was a congressional adviser to the U.S. 
representative on the United Nations 
Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space. He also expressed his great in- 
terest in foreign affairs and U.S. foreign 
policy and, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, he was sent on a special 
mission to study stockpiling and han- 
dling of American surplus food in Eu- 
rope and the Middle East. 

He was dismayed when he learned that 
his district would again be redistricted 
in 1962. He agreed to step down in fa- 
vor of another colleague and Democrat, 
the Honorable JOHN J. ROONEY. 

Victor Anfuso regretted leaving the 
House of Representatives but the people 
of Brooklyn elected him as a justice of 
the supreme court so that he would not 
lose the opportunity to serve his people, 
whom he loved and enjoyed helping. He 
was well liked by all who knew him and 
was sorely missed by his colleagues. 

I extend to Mrs. Anfuso and to his 
family my deepest sympathy in their ir- 
replaceable loss. 


Speaker McCormack: Great 
Legislative Captain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the tribute which the President paid you 
on yesterday was most fitting and ap- 
propriate and no words I might say are 
needed and necessary. However, as one 
who has served with you and worked with 
you, I feel compelled to go on record em- 
Phatically as reinforcing and endorsing 
President Johnson's great tribute to your 
distinguished record of service and lead- 
ership in the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, permit me to say that you 
are a great leader—a great captain of our 
legislative ship of state. You have a 
great heart, a warm heart filled with 
compassion and understanding. You 
are one of the outstanding Americans 
of all time, Mr. Speaker—and history 
will record that fact. 

History will record that JOHN McCor- 
MacK—the great leader, our great legisla- 
tive captain—steered through the proc- 
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esses of our legislative body the greatest 
and most far-reaching body of legisla- 
tion ever enacted by two Congresses, the 
88th and 89th Congresses. 

You, Speaker Joon McCormack, are 
fair—firm—and forceful. You are a 
leader of honor, courage, and great 
ability—a warm personality with quali- 
ties of leadership that are needed in our 
times. 

History will record that JohN McCor- 
MACK was Speaker when this Nation en- 
joyed its longest period of uninterrupted 
growth and prosperity—due, in great 
part, to the legislative record of the Con- 
gress, enacted under his leadership. 

Yes, Mr, Speaker, the President was 
absolutely correct when he said that you 
have never retreated from your responsi- 
bilities, never withdrew, never flinched. 
How right the President was in his words 
of praise of Speaker MCCORMACK. 


Harrison E. Salisbury Sums Up— VIII and 
Final Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the final re- 
port by Harrison E. Salisbury was pub- 
lished in the New York Times today. In 
his report, Mr. Salisbury indicates the 
determination of the North Vietnamese 
people to continue to fight for what they 
consider a struggle for independence. 
There are very few writings which delve 
into the attitudes of our adversaries in 
this tragic struggle. Mr. Salisbury’s re- 
port. is most illuminating. The article 
follows: 

From the New York Times, Jan 18, 1967] 


A TURNING Point IN War Is SEEN AFTER 
HANOI Vistr—MEETINGS WITH OFFICIALS AND 
DIPLOMATS INDICATE THAT New PHASE MAY 
RESULT IN EVENTUAL PEACE OR SUDDEN 
ESCALATION 

(By Harrison E. Salisbury) 

Hone Kone, January 11.—Nearly two years 
after the United States began bombing North 
Vietnam, the war appears to be entering a 
new phase—one that may lead to eventual 
settlement or to a sudden and extreme 
escalation. 

Two weeks of on-the-scene inspection of 
North Vietnam, dozens of talks with Hanoi 
officials, including very high officials, and 
discussions with leaders of the National 
Liberation Front, the political arm of the 
Vietcong guerrillas, and with informed neu- 
tral, Communist and Western diplomats in- 
dicate the long war has reached a turning 
point. 

Although both Hanoi and Washington sug- 
gest in public statements that their positions 
on negotiations have not changed, there ap- 
pear to be signs of below-the-surface move- 
ment that could lead in that direction. 

Neither Hanoi nor Washington, it is ap- 
parent, is as immune to the forces of world 
opinion as the propaganda statements some- 
times would indicate. And it is behind the 
facade of that propaganda that soundings 
suggest that not every position may be quite 
as rigid, fixed and unchanging as the public 
declarations would Indicate, 
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Nonetheless, a visitor to Hanoi comes away 
With a feeling that the road to peace cannot 
be anything but an arduous one. 

And the alternative to a successful negoti- 
ated settlement looms on the horizon: a 
deadlier, vastly escalated war. Both the 
North and the United States, it seems clear, 
are prepared for the possibility of such an 
escalation. 

Premier Pham Van Dong made plain that 
it is within the power of North Vietnam to 
Call in “volunteers” that are waiting in the 
Communist states of the world, The coun- 
try where they stand nearest and in greatest 
numbers and perhaps most eagerly waiting 
the call is China. 

The volunteers have not been called thus 
far, The Hanoi leaders make it abundantly 
Clear that it is their fervent hope that the 
Call will never go out. 

They see in the presence of volunteers a 
Possibly deadly blow to their most cherished 
ideal—national Independence. 

They have gone to what seems to an out- 
Sider to be fantastic lengths to preserve and 
Maintain independent control of their affairs 
and their destiny. But they give the im- 
Pression that if, and the If“ is a big one; 
the United States takes another important 
Step to increase the level of the war the call 
Will almost certainly go out. 


. DIFFERENT APPROACHES 


At lower levels North Vietnamese officials 
Say that if the United States takes another 
Major escalation step, China will be called in. 
This ts not said in unequivocal terms by the 
highest leadership. The decision probably 
Temains to be made. But the weight of 
Probability appears to be on the side of 
Acceptance of volunteers. 

The result of such fateful action could be 
explosive, not. only in terms of Vietnam but 
also of the world. If Chinese volunteers 
Went in, could Soviet volunteers stay out? 
Possibly, but not probably, observers feel, in 
View of the present balance of forces in the 
Communist world. In other words, when 
the North Vietnamese pose this question, 
they are really posing the question of direct 
Confrontation between the United States and 
the two leading Communist. powers in the 
world. 

Lurking in the shadow of such a con- 
frontation are the deadly armories of nuclear 
Weapons now possessed by all three powers. 

What would North Vietnam regard as an 
escalatlon so marked as to evoke the call for 
Volunteers? At lower levels this was de- 
Scribed specifically: carrying the land war 
north of the 17th Parallel, amphibious land- 
ings in the North, military action to cut off 
the land supply routes to China, possibly the 
bombing of Vietnam’s dikes. 

Would the bombing of Hanoi and Hal- 
Phong produce a call? This is not being 
Said specifically. At higher levels none of 

eventualities is specified. The im- 
Pression is left that in any of these events a 
determination would have to be made. 

In North Vietnam there appears to be a 
general conviction that, judged by past con- 
duct, the United States sooner or later will 
scalate and not merely by introducing 
100,000 more troops. The indication given 
by North Vietnamese officials was that such 
an increase in United States strength was 
not what they were speaking of. They 
Seemed to feel confident that they could 

dle many more troops in the South, In- 
deed, they suggested that more troops in the 
South would be more of 2 hindrance to the 

United States than a help. 
But radical intensification of the war in 
air or a move of land forces into North 
apparently would come under a 

different category. 

If a negotiated settlement is not achieved, 
What course does Handi think the war will 

? Everyone there talks in terms of a 
War that will go on 10 or 20 more years if 
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that is what the United States wants. They 
seem to have confidence that their people, 
particularly their youth, will not become ex- 
hausted. 

APPEAR TO BE SERIOUS 

When they speak of retiring into the hills 
and the jungles to carry on interminable 
guerrilla warfare against the United States, 
they appear to speak in utter seriousness, 
They point out that they have been fighting 
that kind of war for 20 or 30 years, that they 
have survived the experience and grown 
tougher in the process. And they think more 
can do it for two or three decades more and 
in the end come out with the possession 
they say is their most priceless, their liberty 
and independence. 

Hanol's version of what those 20 years of 
guerrilla warfare would be like is a picture 
of a total population dedicated to the strug- 
gle, to fighting the enemy, to providing an 
eternally hostile environment for the United 
States forces. 

In this vision it Is the total population 
that occupies the central position rather 
than the organized armed forces. Or there 
would be, as there already is, a blending of 
the regular army and the civilian population. 

In two weeks in Hanoi this correspondent 
did not see a major unit of the North. Viet- 
namese Army. But by the same token he 
seldom failed to see some members or units 
of the North Vietnamese defense forces. 

The reason is that the defense forces now 
combine regular troops, newly mobilized 
youth groups, home guard units, civil de- 
fense units and ordinary housewives who 
carry a rifle with which to fire at United 
States planes. 

They are all around, in the city streets, 
on bicycles or riding in big olive drab Rus- 
sian trucks toward the south. 

Is it possible to see any path toward a ne- 
gotiated peace? It is possible but the path is 
thorny. The chief obstacle is certainly the 
deep suspicion held by Hanoi toward any 
and all suggestions of peace talks made by 
the Americans or others such as Secretary 
General Thant or the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, George Brown. or Pope Paul VL 

The suspicion the North Vietnamese feel 
is reinforced in part by experience with the 
Americans and perhaps in greater measure 
by experience with the French. 

Hanol feels that twice it went in to peace- 
ful negotiations and twice it was robbed or 
cheated of the fruit of those negotiations. 

The first time was when the French, in 

Hanoi's view, repudiated the 1946 post-war 
agreement made with Ho Chi Minh. 
. The second was when, again in Hanoi's view, 
the United States at French instigation re- 
pudiated the 1954 Geneva agreement and 
started the country down the path that has 
led to the tragic present. 

Those two experiences, whether the North 
Vietnamese interpret them correctly or not, 
have left deep and possibly permanent scars. 
These have been exacerbated by the experi- 
ence of the last two years with the United 
States. 

Hanoi contends that each peace move by 
the United States has been accompanied by 
or has been designed to conceal a step toward 
further escalation. 

It does not propose to be caught short 
again. The war has become a war for sur- 
vival, for “life,” as Premier Dong put it. 

The populace has been aroused to a state 
of solidarity that represents a formidable 
asset for a country struggling against a foe 
many times more powerful in material means 
and techniques. 

If negotiating should be embarked upon 
and came to nothing, officials feel, the fight- 
ing edge of the North Vietnamese would be 
lost and might not be regained, and if the war 
were resumed it might be on terms much less 
favorable to Hanoi. Since the struggle is 
viewed as a life-and-death one for Hanoi this 
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is a risk it will not take. Premier Dong said 


this specifically. Other North Vietnamese 
echoed the thought. 
Since the United States the some- 


what similar fear that if it starts on the path 
to the conference table it may touch off ir- 
reversible changes in the South Vietnamese 
political situation, the inhibitions toward 
taking the first step toward a conference are 
great on both sides. 

There is another inhibition on the North 
Vietnamese side. Hanoi regards itself as the 
aggrieved party. Hanoi says it was the 
United States that attacked and has been 
bombing its territory, actions it categorizes 
as both aggressive and illegal. 

Therefore, Hanoi says, the United States 
must be the one to halt—not North Vietnam. 
Nor, says Hanoi, should it be compelled to 
pay a “price” to persuade the United States 
to halt what it ought not to be doing in the 
first place. 

This is not a mere semantic point. It bears 
directly on the question of which side will 
take the first step toward the conference 
table and what the other side will do once a 
first step has been taken. 

The United States contends that it has said 
again and again it is ready to negotiate but 
that Hanol has not responded. Hanoi rejoins 
that there will be no response so long as the 
United States continues to attack her. 

If the United States took a first step, would 
North Vietnam respond? This is the great 
question but the answer to it seems to have 
been given quite clearly in the past week. 

QUESTION OF RESPONSE 


While he made no specific promise or 
pledge, Premier Dong in speaking with this 
corresponded left the impression that if the 
United States acted positively, for example, 
by halting the bombing, North Vietnam 
would not ignore it. 

This impression was strengthened by the 
statement of North Vietnam's representative 
in Paris, a senior envoy, who said that if the 
bombing stopped Hanoi would respond. 

with a West German correspond- 
ent a few days later, President Ho Chi Minh 
echoed the same sentiment, saying that if the 
United States halted the war “then we would 
take tea.” 

Mr. Thant has offered the opinion that a 
halt in bombing is a requisite to talks. This 
Is the view this correspondent brought away 
from Hanol. 

But, if a conference were agreed upon, 
what kind of solution could be evolved? 

Here is the thorniest question of all. For 
the real issue then is the question of the fate 
of South Vietnam. Hanoi has said repeatedly 
and echoed the statement last week that the 
fate of South Vietnam must be settled be- 
tween the North and South, dealing together 
as partners and that the appropriate repre- 
sentative of the South is not the Saigon Gov- 
ernment but the National Liberation Front. 

There is no reason to doubt that North 
Vietnam would adhere to this position in any 
conference. 

Would the United States accept such a 
solution? There has been no sign of it up 
to now. However, this correspondent uncoy- 
ered some interesting areas for further re- 
search in talking with representatives of the 
Front and the government in Hanoi. 

The two are not a single entity in so far 
as political, social and economic views are 
concerned, The stated differences are deep 
and would be difficult to compromise or 
bridge—if they are real. They suggest that 
another and closer look might be taken at 
the Front to see whether on inspection it 
proves to be the puppet of the North that the 
common United States view has supposed. 


PEKING FROWNS ON FRONT 


It might prove that the Front possesses not 
only more independence but more iconoclas- 
tic views in Communist terms than have 
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been attributed to it. One thing is certain; 
the Chinese Communists take a very dim 
view of the Front's platform. 

Behind the maneuver and countermaneu- 
ver in Vietnam are other forces that cannot 
be ignored. The Chinese, for example, 
have made no secret of their strong approval 
of the general nature of the Vietnamese con- 
flict. They think it is going very well. They 
see It as the opening phase of possibly 25 or 
even 50 years of similar guerrilla conflicts 
that will spread through Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, eventually leading to the en- 
circlement” of the West. 

By “West” they mean North America, West- 
ern Europe and the Soviet bloc. It is the 
great phase of the battle of the “country 
versus the city”—the same struggle that was 
won in China by the “country” and which 
the Chinese see as being won in world terms 
by the country“! —that is, the peasant 
masses, which they would lead. 

China apparently has no interest in seeing 
the Vietnam war ended. It has no interest 
in a peaceful negotiated settlement. Not 
only has it no interest but also it is likely 
to oppose any step in that direction with 
great force. 

This includes some powerful persuasives. 
China could at a single stroke close the fron- 
tier to the passage of arms and aid to Hanoi. 
China could cut off the supplies it provides. 
It might even do more. It might seek to 
reverse Hanoi's policy by calling on sym- 
pathizers within North Vietnam's leadership 
to oppose any effort to end the way. 

A small clue as to China’s reactions: diplo- 
mats of Eastern Europe eagerly inquired into 
the significance of this correspondent's trip 
to Hanoi. They wondered if he was bringing 
a peace bid from Washington or taking one 
back from Hanoi, 

When he told them that he was not act- 
ing as a messenger, they plainly did not en- 
tirely believe the denial. They made no 
secret of their earnest desire that an end 
be found to the war in Vietnam. They ex- 
pressed fervent hope that maybe at long 
last some steps toward that end were being 
taken. 

The Soviet reaction was more restrained. 
But the Soviet press published and com- 
mented on this reporter's dispatches from 
Hanoi and their possible significance on the 
progress toward the conference table. There 
was no reaction from China or the Chi- 
nese. Not a word about the visit appeared 
in the Chinese press. 

There was even speculation among some 
Hanoi diplomats that the visit of an Amer- 
ican journalist to Hanoi and the succession 
of visits of other non-Communists might 
bring some real problems in North Viet- 
nam's relations with Peking. 

One diplomat thought that the Hanoi 
reaction to the peace proposals of Mr. 
Brown were couched in somewhat sharper 
language than might have been expected, 
simply to reassure the Chinese that Hanoi 
was holding the line. 

There is another nightmare that haunts 
Hanoi’s leaders as they ponder the future. 
This is the possibility that at some moment 
the Chinese internal political struggle will 
bring on an open struggle between the con- 
tending factions and that in the process 
China's ability to continue ald to Hanoi will 
be radically affected. 

Associated with this fear is another: that 
the quarrel between Moscow and Peking 
might grow from a polemic and diplomatic 
struggle into a major military conflict. 
While many diplomats who closely follow 
events in the Communist world feel that 
this is an extreme possibility, they cannot 
entirely discount the angry mutterings the 
Russians now make for almost anyone to 
hear, mutterings that the quarrel may evolve 
into a military conflict. 

No one in Hanoi can fail to observe the 
signs of the Intra-Communist struggle. They 
are visible in personal and diplomatic rela- 
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tions, in difficulties North Vietnam has in 
getting transit facilities for invited guests, 
in the open wrangling between Moscow and 
Peking about methods of shipping in aid. 

“North Vietnam has enough problems with 
the Americans,” a Communist diplomat said, 
“without having this terrible quarrel with 
all its dangerous possibilities going on all 
around her.” 

With these factors in the background it 
would seem to be prudent to watch carefully 
for any sign of a situation that might lead 
to an honorable settlement. But here North 
Vietnam is divided against itself. 

The declarations that Hanoi statesmen 
make about national honor, about independ- 
ence, about survival seem entirely genuine. 
That is what they believe they are fight- 
ing for. 

They look askance at suggestions that the 
object of their struggle is to spread the in- 
fluence of “international communism.” 
Once, perhaps, that might have been a goal. 
Some day in the future it might be again. 
But today the struggle as they see it is for 
the survival of Vietnam as a nation. They 
feel that the United States seeks to establish 
a “puppet” regime for the whole of Vietnam. 
This they are willing to give their lives to 
prevent and in this the Hanoi leadership 
appears to have the strong support of the 
country. 

It is generally believed by non-Commu- 
nist diplomats in Hanoi, rightly or wrongly, 
that the American bombing in the North 
not only has strengthened the regime in its 
conviction that the Americans aim at its 
destruction but also has crystallized a na- 
tional spirit of patriotism and self-defense 
that gives the country a united aspect in 
standing against the United States regard- 
less of how some citizens may privately feel 
on the question of Communism. 

“The United States has never shown any 
signs of goodwill,” Premier Dong said. The 
same sentiment was echoed by other Gov- 
ernment members and by ordinary North 
Vietnamese. It was their conviction that 
the United States had set itself resolutely 
against them and that there was no real 
alternative but to fight it out to the end. 

“We will die but we will not submit,” was 
a phrase echoed repeatedly. It was appar- 
ent that to the North Vietnamese mind 
there was no alternative—no real road to 
an honorable conference to resolve the dis- 
agreements without further fighting. 

This kind of attitude makes it difficult 
to take even a small step toward peaceful 
talk. When this was pointed out to the 
North Vietnamese, they fell back on the 
view that it was up to the United States, 
not them, to take the first steps toward 
halting the conflict. As to what would 
come later they did not say. precisely but did 
leave an impression that they would not sit 
with folded hands if—agains’ all their ex- 
pectations—the United States did halt its 
bombing. 

What influence do the Russians have on 
Hanol’s attitude toward negotiation? Not 
much, it seems evident. Soviet representa- 
tives stress the independence of the Hanoi 
officials, 

One Soviet diplomat, bemoaning a New 
Year's hangover, said in despair: And this 
is the day I'm supposed to turn in my an- 
nual report on the North Vietnamese econ- 
omy!" 

WON'T GIVE FIGURES 

A friendly Westerner expressed his sym- 
pathy, adding, “After all, it’s just a matter 
of writing up the figures.” 

“Don't make jokes,” the Russian said. 
That's the whole problem. They won't give 
us the figures on anything.” 

The North Vietnamese resent suggestions 
from Moscow about the conduct of the war 
and they resent suggestions from Moscow 
about making In part, it would 
seem, this is deliberate policy on Hanoi's 
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part. In order to maintain some kind of re- 
lations with its two big allies it emphasizes 
its independence of both. It takes no ad- 
vice from Moscow and none from Peking. 

In that fashion neither side can accuse 
it of favoritism. But if this acts to reduce 
the effectiveness of Peking’s arguments in 
favor of protracted war it equally reduces 
any advice that Moscow may proffer about 
the advisability of cutting the conflict short. 

The continuation of the war is difficult for 
the North Vietnamese people—they make no 
bones about that. But they insist that on 
balance it is not going too badly. Their 
towns, villages, cities, roads and railroads 
have taken a beating. The danger to the 
dikes is considered great. The rice crop is 
down because of bad weather and lack of 
manpower. 

But the movement of forces, materials and 
arms to the south goes on. And in the south, 
too, although rosy expectations of major vic- 
tories against the Americans have not been 
fulfilled, the Front says that in 1966 it ac- 
tually extended its territorial sway over 
larger areas than in 1965—a claim that some 
neutral observers believe is pretty well 
founded. 

The Americans have conducted some ef- 
fective spolling“ operations in the South 
but when they are completed the control of 
the territory drifts back into the hands of 
the Vietcong. Nothing has happened that 
has made either the North or the South feel 
continued persecution of the war impossible 
or too costly. 

And, as Hanoi says, if worst comes to worst 
and the people are bombed back into the 
caves—well, they will go into the caves and 
the jungles and carry on from there until 
the Americans tire of it all. 

That is a grim prospect, but the North 
Vietnamese have faced up to it and this 
correspondent found no one, Vietnamese, 
Communist or non-Communist who doubted 
that they were prepared to go through with 
it if necessary. 

Nonetheless, this correspondent left Hanol 
with a private impression that If the con- 
ference table ever was reached it would be 
Possible for statesmen on both sides to ham- 
mer out a settlement that could well surprise 
each side by its effectiveness. 

One other impression: in spite of all the 
harsh language that each side has used 
against the other, in spite of the desperate 
fighting, the death and destruction and 
cruelty, if the war could be ended, the North 
Vietnamese and the Americans could well 
end up excelient friends. 

It would not, for one thing, require much 
actual contact with Hanoi for Washington 
to come to a clear understanding that; what- 
ever else they may be, the North Vietnamese 
leaders are never going to be for 
Peking, Moscow—or, for that matter, the 
United States. 

They have—or think they haye—fought all 
comers to a standstill for nearly 2,000 years. 
That is one reason the thought of ending 
the present war ever comes as a shock and 
a surprise to some youthful North Viet- 
namese. . 

“End the war?“ one said recently. “End 
the war? What would we do with ourselves 
without the war?” 


Release Highway Money 


SPEECH 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. OLSEN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a concurrent resolution ex- 


` 
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pressing the sense of the Congress that 
the Federal-aid highway program 
should proceed as rapidly as available 
revenues in the Highway Trust Fund 
permit. 

Last November the Bureau of Public 
Roads announced a substantial reduc- 
tion in Federal funds for highways be- 
cause of increased costs associated with 
our involvement in Vietnam. 

I think this was an unwise decision. 
We need excellent highways not only to 
reduce injuries and fatalities and to im- 
Prove normal domestic transportation, 
but as an important part of our Nation’s 
defense. The state of our transporta- 
tion system could spell success or fail- 
ure for us in any national emergency. 
Surely the war in Vietnam is a reminder 
that improved highways should be high 
ra the priority list of necessary expendi- 

ures. 


In the Interest of Foreign Trade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cision by President Johnson to rescind 
the 1954 escape-clause tariff increases 
on watch movements was both courage- 
Ous and correct in my judgment. After 
12% years, it is certainly high time to 
restore watch tariffs to the levels agreed 
upon in 1936. Even at the reduced rates, 
watch duties will continue to be among 
the highest on any imported product. 

The domestic watch industry has had 
every opportunity to adjust to import 
Competition, and the evidence that they 
have successfully adjusted is persuasive. 
The domestic industry has steadily in- 
Creased its sales and profits in recent 
Years. Domestic production is up about 
45 percent since 1960. 

Some people have the mistaken no- 
tion that the U.S. industry has only a 
tiny share of the domestic market. But 
the fact is that each of the domestic 
watch manufacturing companies is sub- 
Stantially larger than the largest watch 
importing firm and the domestic pro- 
ducers account for three-fifths of all 
U.S. watch sales. Furthermore, it is 
worth pointing out that each of the so- 
Called domestic producers owns large 
overseas facilities. 

There is nothing wrong with this, but 
it helps to explain why those who have 
been close to this subject over the years 
have always looked on the tariff dispute 
as a commercial fight between two com- 
peting segments of the industry. It is 
& fight that ought to be settled in the 
marketplace, and the President’s decision 
will help to assure that result. 

Following is the splendid editorial on 
the watch decision which appeared in the 
New York Times of January 14, 1967: 

Mr. JOHNSON'S TARIFË COURAGE 

President Johnson's decision to roll back 
Watch and sheet-glass tariffs—despite power- 
Tul opposition mobilized by those industries 
in a Congress he no longer dominates—was 
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an act of political courage with broader world 
implications than trade in those products 
would suggest. It affects the atmosphere 
of the entire Kennedy Round of trade nego- 
tiations now nearing completion in Geneva. 

The Kennedy Round centers on an Ameri- 
can offer of deep tariff cuts to persuade the 
Common Market to lower trade barriers 
toward other European countries and the 
outside world as a whole. Economically, 
success is vital to the export trade of Britain 
and many other countries, including the 
United States. Politically, the unity of the 
Atlantic Community is involved. 

The decision on watches, a major Swiss ex- 
port, eliminates the danger that Berne will 
withdraw many of its Kennedy Round offers, 
a move that could trigger similar action by 
the Common Market. The partial rollback in 
glass tariffs is symbolically important be- 
cause the tariffs were raised in 1962, only a 
few months after a previous reduction, This 
circumstance outraged Belgium, and the 
Common Market as a whole joined in retalia- 
tory tariff increases against several American 
export products. 

Even more significant is the fact that the 
original American tariff increases for watches 
and glass took place under an escape clause” 
which long had been a psychological impedi- 
ment to trade liberalization. Europeans had 
come to suspect that the United States would 
rescind tariff cuts whenever foreign indus- 
tries really succeeded in penetrating the 
American market. 

Business requests for escape clause pro- 
tection were, in fact, rarely granted by Wash- 
ington. But the frequency of such requests 
and the lengthy procedures involved often 
created enough uncertainty to discourage 
European companies from the huge invest- 
ment in product adaptation and merchan- 
dising needed to crack the American market. 

To persuade Europe to enter the Kennedy 
Round, the 1962 Trade Expansion Act turned 
toward a new concept, “adjustment assist- 
ance” to American business and labor af- 
fected by foreign competition. The escape 
clause itself was made more difficult to use 
and a Presidential review was instituted that 
promised to roll back tariffs previously raised 
under escape clause procedures. 

With his action on watches and glass, Pres- 
ident Johnson now has kept that promise in 
all five of the cases on which he has had to 
rule and given Europe new reason for confi- 
dence that the tariff cuts made in the Ken- 
nedy Round will not be easily reversed. 


Hon. Walt Horan 
SPEECH 


HON. THOMAS S. FOLEY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
my colleague from the State of Wash- 
ington. 

Mr. FOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to join in every- 
thing that has been said by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. Petty], the 
distinguished minority leader, the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. 
Forn], the distinguished majority leader, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr 
ALBERT], and the majority whip, the 
gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs], 
but I wish to add a personal note. 
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I am, I think, in a special position in 
the House in relation to Walt Horan. I 
have the honor to be his successor, and 
I am from another party. 

On the day that I was seated as a 
Member of this House in January 1965, 
Walt was to my knowledge the only man 
to come from another side of the aisle to 
congratulate a successor who had been 
his opponent in the previous election. 

I know I do not need to assure my Re- 
publican friends of the esteem in which 
Walt was held by the Democratic Mem- 
bers of this House. He was a dedicated 
Republican, but he could never have 
applied a partisan test to friendship. 
There was simply nothing small or nar- 
row in his nature. 

When I was introduced as a new 
Member in the Democratic cloakroom 
many of my new colleagues could not 
conceal their deep regret at Walt's de- 
feat and it was clear that no one found 
any pleasure in it. Walt himself was 
undaunted and immensely generous to 
me. He took me through the Capitol 
to introduce 2 to his colleagues and 
countless friends. It was more than a 
magnificent gesture of good will; I think 
it was symbolic of the best traditions in 
our American political life: That the 
responsibility and service can be passed 
not only without violence but indeed 
without rancor. It was a day that I shall 
always remember. 

Not long ago it was said here that to 
be gracious in victory required one to be 
& gentleman, but to be gracious in de- 
feat required one to be a man. Walt 
Horan was a man as well as a gentleman, 
a warm, kindly, dedicated man who 
served his district longer than any other 
Representative and served it always with 
honor. 

His passing brings grief to his wonder- 
ful wife and family to whom he was so 
devoted. Their grief is shared by all 
who had the privilege of knowing him. 
That is a rare testament. 


Would You Believe Drew Pearson Defend- 
ing the Right to Privacy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, we all 
know the reputation for truthfulness and 
accuracy earned by Drew Pearson over 
the years: a very bad reputation. In ad- 
dition, of course, he is a notorious in- 
vader of privacy. 

Thus, as pointed out in the following 
column by William F. Buckley, Jr., which 
appeared in the December 29, 1966, edi- 
tion of the New York World Journal 
Tribune, it is rather astounding to see 
Mr. Pearson defending the right of 
privacy. 

The column follows: 

PEARSON’s STRIKING OUT IN ATTACKS ON 
HOOVER 
(By Wiliam F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Would you believe Drew Pearson defending 

the rights to privacy? It is of course Pear- 
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son who has done more than any man in re- 
cent times to sanctify the violation of pri- 
vacy—by trafficking, endlessly, in documents 
stolen from the private files of a United 
States senator by thieves who did not cavil 
even at the removal of the senator's cor- 
respondence with his children. 

Drew Pearson is not alone. Alas. There 
are others like him who will fast for forty 
days and forty nights to proclaim the ab- 
solute right of Miranda and Escobedo to keep 
to themselves the details of their rapes and 
murders, but who sate themselves on every 
revelation by Pearson of the lttle transac- 
tion in the life of a public and decent man. 

Pearson-observers will have noted that the 
gentleman is widening the net. The goal 
is to discredit J. Edgar Hoover who, Pearson 
keeps reminding us, is 72 years old, and 
hence presumably ill-equipped to carry on 
the rigorous duties of presiding over the 
greatest fact-gathering agency in the land. 

Last summer Pearson accused Hoover of 
misscheduling an arrest of an American 
caught giving security information to the 
Communists, and the expulsion of two Com- 
munist diplomats who were receiving the se- 
cret goods. Hoover did this, said Pearson, at 
the most inopportune possible moment for 
the sole purpose of getting himself and the 
Bureau some favorable headlinage so as to 
distract attention from recent revelations 
about the FBI's bugging activities in Las 
Vegas. 

Pearson's theory was that it would have 
been better to let the American traitor and 
the two diplomats continue under surveil- 
lance in the hope that other undetected sples 
would be exposed. He quoted the American 
State Department employee who had pro- 
vided critical assistance to the FBI as, in 
private conversation, blasting the FBI's in- 
competence in the whole matter. Another 
charge, another tedious search for the truth, 
which however is easily come by. 

(1) The State Department and the Justice 
Department, not the FBI, decide with refer- 
ence to their own interests, as coordinated 
through the Presidency, when to make arrests 
and when to declare foreigners non grata, 
and cannot be assumed to schedule such 
decisions solely to oblige the p.r. requirements 
of the FBI at Las Vegas, Nev. 

And then, (2) the gentleman who was 
professedly porked off at the FBI wrote to 
Hoover on seeing the Pearson story: “When 
I was contacted by Jack Anderson (Pearson's 
associate) I had no idea that he would bring 
forth an unjustified attack using half-truths 
and twisting facts in a brazen attempt to 
tarnish the superb image of your organiza- 
tion.” Pfft, there go the charges. But 
Pearson is unrestrained. 

It is Pearson's current thesis that Hoover is 
regularly using methods of crime detection 
which ure outside the boundaries of the law 
and the crystallizing boundaries of good con- 
duct, and that moreover he is doing so with- 
out the knowledge of his superiors, the at- 
torneys-general. We have seen that the 
specific dispute over whether Hoover has 
acted In concert with Attorney General Ken- 
nedy turned out to be an unprofitable en- 
counter for Kennedy. 

Concerning the matter of convention, Pear- 
son admits that the Soviet Union bugged the 
American Embassy in Moscow—but “this was 
over 20 years ago. Today if a bug were found 
in the Moscow hotel sulte of an American 
visitor there would be an international up- 
roar.” Has the gentleman taken leave of his 
senses? There wasn't even an international 
uproar when a young American was, by the 
evidence of his mutilated corpse, beaten to 
death by the Communist police in Russia 
as recently as six months ago. If the redun- 
dant bug were discovered in an American 
embassy behind the Iron Curtain, it would 
cause less of an international uproar than 
the discovery of an accurate statement in a 
column by Drew Pearson. 
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“American Economy To Get ‘Breathing 
Spell’ in 1967,” Says Wells Fargo 
Bank’s Ransom Cook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr.Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 6, Mr. Ransom M. Cook, chairman 
of the executive committee of the Wells 
Fargo Bank of California in San Fran- 
cisco, made an address before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California on the 
subject “American Economy To Get 
‘Breathing Spell’ to 1967.“ Excerpts 
from his address, as published in the 
Commonwealth, follow: 

“AMERICAN Economy To Ger ‘BREATHING 
SPELL’ IN 1967,” Says WELLS Farco BANK'S 
Ransom Cook 

(From address by Ransom M. Cook, chair- 
man, executive committee, Wells Fargo 
Bank) 

“American business decisions in the inter- 
national field must constantly be approached 
long range to keep our projections for the 
future from becoming too romantic. We 
make our plans for ten to twenty years into 
the future with short-range plans subject 
to modification as conditions warrant, but 
always with a steady eye on our long-range 
objectives. 

The emotional trail may have even more 
significance for the future. Why are we in 
a dilemma over our balance of payments and 
the Great Society program? Do we believe 
improving the economic lot of the poor here 
and all over the world is good business or 
is our conscience bothering us? Or, perhaps 
it is fear of war induced among frustrated 
and despairing people by troublemakers, 
where seeds of discontent can blossom into 
fighting? All three of these factors influence 
our foreign policy and aid programs. 


FREE-ENTEEPRISE TO EXPAND 


In 1967 we will have to do some deep soul 
searching respecting our balance of pay- 
ments. New rules have already been laid 
down for industry and banking which might 
hurt our long-range international position 
and even be detrimental to world economic 
development. 

A sharp increase on the part of American 
industry in Europe and Great Britain has 
occurred in the past several years stimulated 
by Marshall Plan aid, glowing prospects for 
the European common market, and an im- 
proved attitude toward change. This has 
absorbed a lot of money, created many Jobs 
in Europe. On balance it would seem that 
this activity has been stimulating, generally 
beneficial to the standard of living of people 
in Europe, and profitable to the American 
businessman. 


EUROPEAN STOCKS SLUMP 


For some lines of business the opportunity 
for profit and growth still seems nearly twice 
&s favorable In parts of Europe as it does in 
the United States. 

But some of the glow is off the common 
market picture. Profit prospects in many 
lines are less attractive than in the past few 
years. European stock market prices have 
declined. 

American industries are finding that their 
original business policies need more attune- 
ment to European attitudes. 

Aggressive American policies have brought 
about some change in the business pattern 
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in Europe. While the “mama-papa” type 
business is still very important, it naturally 
under these conditions loses position some- 
what. This enforced change in business 
habits has created resentments. 

WARY JAPANESE 


For Asia, Japan is coming out of the slump 
following a too rapid expansion and is de- 
pending for its future growth and economic 
stability om expanding export markets. 
American industry would like to base more 
operations in Japan to export from there, and 
is Impatient with Japanese reluctance to per- 
mit foreign equity—while accepting foreign 
loans, 

Short range, there seems no probability of 
a change in their attitude, but long range 
the opposite might come about. If or as the 
Japanese become less wary and fearful of 
foreign participation in their business affairs, 
as they expand their business horizons and if 
or as they move to a better proportion of 
equity to debt in their business structures, 
they will no doubt come to accept more for- 
eign participation in business ownerships. 

Expansion of economic activity in South- 
east Asia must be slow. It promises to be, 
with our government's blessing, very much in 
the hands of the Japanese but national and 
religious prejudices will not disappear 
quickly, 


COMMONWEALTH VERSUS COMMON MARKET 


It will be some time before fully respon- 
sible governments will emerge in some parts 
of this area, a step precedent to some of the 
activities of the Asia Development Bank. 
And even more time may be needed before 
these economies will produce credit-worthy 
prospective borrowers who are able to pro- 
ductively use loans from the bank, and re- 
pay them, 

Much hinges on England's relationship 
with the common market, The road in is 
rough but desirable. Should they be suc- 
cessful, however, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand may find themselves much more 
closely identified with the United States and 
the economy of the Pacific. 


FOOD PRICES UP 


The pressure to increase food prices will 
mount and our food grants to other parts of 
the world, in addition to our aid in develop- 
ing food production in other countries, will 
have a continuing adverse effect on our bal- 
ance of payments. 

our balance of payments, we 
have to make a number of assumptions. 

First, domestic conditions for the coming 
year will continue for several months more 
in a declining rate of domestic growth in 
business volume and profits, While the 
profit squeeze will in some cases actually re- 
duce earnings, the broader indication is that 
a high volume of inflationary pressures will 
more than offset the softening price tenden- 
cles and increased wage payments, so that 
gross business volume will increase signifi- 
cantly although less than last year. However, 
earnings may increase only half as wel) pro- 
portionately,. 

When we talk of a business downturn the 
downturn we discuss is only in the rate of 
increase. Our economy is structured for 
growth and dislocations would be severe even 
if all that happened to our economy would 
be that growth stopped. 


HIGHER PROFITS ABROAD 


Second, the war in Southeast Asia will 
be with us for a long time. Cash and man- 
power drains will not be expected to dimin- 
ish in the coming year but to continue at 
somewhere close to present levels. When 
the war is over, we are committed to very 
large expenditures for rehabilitation and de- 
velopment in the Southéast Asian area, This 
type of expenditure has a very adverse effect 
on our balance of payment, and we seem to 
be locked into It, 
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NO MORE COMPLAINTS 

Third, money in this country will ease to 
a degree, although not drastically. 

The fourth assumption is that our fiscal 
federal budget through 1967 will be in sub- 
stantial deficit, and that there will be no tax 
increase, at least within the time necessary to 
have any very drastic affect on this budget. 

There seems to be a case for expanding both 
Production and sales in several world mar- 
kets. Failure to do this might potentially 
Weaken our financial postion and deprive 
American corporations of higher profit mar- 
Eins than are available domestically. 

We will find American banks with overseas 
branches releasing the Euro-dollars they 
borrowed in '66 at very high prices and re- 
turning them to the available supply of 
Euro-dollars. 

A few years ago Europeans were complain- 
ing that we were exporting inflation to them 
by flooding their markets with dollars result- 
ing from our world aid programs. As Ameri- 
Can industry moved into Europe, attracted 
by the prospects for the common market and 
the expansion of European business, the bal- 
ance of payments was further aggravated by 

movements of capital abroad. 
WORLD HOUSE CLEANING 


This coming year, we can see the American 
releasing perhaps as much as 62 billion 
back into the Euro-dollar market. We will 
also assume that trade balances will not 
Change too much as the coming year looks 
like a house-cleaning period with everyone 
Working on increasing exports and reducing 
imports. We seem to be staring at a very 
Substantial overall increase in short-term 
claims against us owned abroad. 

While the demands of American industry 

for Euro-dollars exceeded the supply last 
year, the opposite could be true this year. 
Rates should soften somewhat and would 
deem to provide funds for American industry 
to tap to finance foreign expansion. Two 
gs seem indicated. First, that these 
dollars are short-term more or less hot 
Money, and the needs of American industry 
for expansion are generally for intermediate 
or long-term money. The marriage of these 
two kinds of money transactions can be quite 
astrous. 
NEED SELP-DISCIPLINE 
Second, a flood of Euro-dollars to Europe 
ting from an increase in our balance of 
Payments deficit could provide Europeans 
With more dollars than they want to own 
and renew the drain on our gold supply. 
would certainly heat up the discussions 
On the suitabitily of the dollar as a reservg 
Currency and bring us a whole nest of em- 
barrassments. 

Most European nations have reduced gov- 
ernment spending and government borrow- 
ings in the private market. This is going to 
have a retarding effect on their business 

activity for 1967 but makes 1968 look good; 
Having taken this punishment themselves, 
they will take a dim view on holding an ex- 
Cessive supply of dollars, when we have not 
used the same kind of self-discipline. 

GREAT NEXT STEP - 


The indicated down-turn in the private 
Sector in this country poses a real problem 
Or our government in deciding how to han- 

the budget deficit, a balance of payments 
deficit and maintain confidence in the dollar. 

We think the American economy will get 
a well-deserved breathing spell in 1967 which 
Will slow down the strong inflationary pres- 

and will no be too alarming. The 
Vietnam war will keep disposable income 
high and when the 1967 adjustment has been 
Completed, there will be the renewal of hous- 
construction and programs of the Great 
pociety to recharge business activity. Rela- 
vely hgh interest rates will stimulate savy- 
ings and provide the financial base for our 
Next step ahead. The better we control in- 
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flatlon, the faster the savings will grow and 
the greater our next step ahead can be. 
PROSPECTS GOOD FOR 1968 

While financing of foreign capital expendi- 
tures seems reasonably available through 
Euro-dollar sources, the nature of these 
funds will limit their use. Interest rates in 
Europe will drift a bit lower. 

The general period of adjustment going 
on in the coming year in many parts of the 
world make prospects for 1968 look better 
than 1967. 

SOBER DECISIONS A MUST 


A prominent European banker recently 
made this observation — Booms in the past 
have been predicated on social changes or 
new products that excited the consumers and 
stimulated markets.” Housing has done it, 
defense activities, color television is perhaps 
the latest. What do you have up your sleeve 
now that is new and will provide the stimu- 
lant for the next boom? But even if you 
don’t have anything, what better currency 
is there to own than the dollar? 

We believe that a more responsible tax 
position will be taken in the months ahead 
and are encouraged by the signs through- 
out many parts of the world, including our 
country, that some more sober fiscal de- 
cisions are being made and publicly ac- 
cepted. 


Don’t Stop With Powell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been unfortunate emphasis on the 
personality of Representative ADAM 
CLAYTON POWELL, of New York, rather 
than on the ethics and legality of his 
actions. A very timely and practical edi- 
torial in the Saturday January 14, 1967, 
Chicago Daily News merits the attention 
of all who serve in the legislative branch: 


Don’t Stor WITH POWELL 

Adam Clayton Powell's bleat that he had 
done no worse than many of his colleagues 
was, of course, irrelevant to the matter at 
hand. Congress had plenty of reason to 
keep him out of his House seat until further 
inquiry. He has been a disgrace to his 
Office, and to the nation he represents. 
Most particularly, he has by his profligate 
conduct brought shame to a race that, 
whether it wholly realizes it or not, deserves 
far better than to be represented by Adam 
Clayton Powell. 

And yet it is safe to conclude that Powell 
could have gone on his free-wheeling, free- 
spending way indefinitely without causing 
a ripple among his colleagues, except for his 
involyement in a criminal contempt of court 
charge. That put him on the wrong side of 
the law for sure, and put Congress in the 
position of not being able to ignore him. 

For Congress dearly hates to expose or cen- 
sure one of its own. 

The record of congressional starts and stops 
(especially stops) in various probes of its 
members gives credence to Powell's sugges- 
tion that certain of his colleagues are up 
to their elbows in petty or grand chicanery. 

This would be a good time to ventilate that 
subject, too—not for the purpose of diluting 
the case Powell, but in the interest of 
a little more rectitude in a body that should 
be at constant pains to keep itself above 
reproach. 
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Whether Congresses of the past had any 
better morals than those of recent years we 
cannot say. But there is no mystery about 
how members occasionally get corrupted 
these days. 

With hundred-million-dollar government 
contracts commonplace in a context of lax 
and fuzzy laws governing conflict of inter- 
est, the legitimacy of campaign contribu- 
tions, and so forth, temptation is constantly 
present. When a half-dozen votes rounded 
up in the cloakroom could spell a million 
dollars of profit for a firm and a tithe of 
that sum for the man who made it possible, 
the only insurance against corruption is eter- 
nal vigilance. The Dodd case, the Bobby 
Baker case, the Powell case al) testify that 
there has been little vigilance. 

The House will and must look into the 
Powell case. At the same time, it should 
give prompt consideration to means of 
tightening checkreins on all congressmen, to 
make the law clearer, corruption more dif- 
ficult, and exposure surer than now. 


Government Consolidation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN, Mr. Speaker, Los An- 
geles County has taken a significant step 
in the matter of consolidating frag- 
mented local government by merging its 
city and county health departments. 
Careful study is now being given to the 
very important area of consolidating Los 
Angeles’ law enforcement agencies. I 
cannot stress too strongly the paramount 
importance of this study. 

The following editorial in the Los An- 
geles Times of January 9 concerns itself 
with these problems, and I call it to the 
attention of the House. 

The President, in his state of the Union 
message, raised the same issue, pointing 
to the need for greater efficiency in the 
organization and methods of administra- 
tion on all levels of government. His 
proposal to combine the Commerce and 
Labor Departments in Washington 
dramatizes this point. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

THE GOVERNMENTAL Maze 

Los Angeles County is 7 million people 
living in a bewildering maze of fragmented 
local government—and looking for a way out. 

The proliferation of separate cities and 
special districts produced a divison of au- 
thority that increasingly diluted govern- 
mental responsibility. Duplication and com- 
petition inevitably led to waste and ineft- 
ciency, 

Historically, as the population of the me- 
tropolis grew larger, the average size and 
scope of its sub-governments grew smaller. 

As the problems of urban existence ex- 
panded and became more complex, the ca- 
pacity of the decentralized agencies to meet 
new challenges diminished. 

Once formed, this labyrinth of 76 munici- 
palities and more than 600 special districts 
has resisted structural change. But now 
population growth has so compounded urban 
problems—and the price of their solution 
that new approaches are essential. 

Political boundaries demand new scrutiny 
when they become artificial barriers to effec- 
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tive action on area-wide problems or to more 
economical supplying of public services. 

Yet the remedies are often more apparent 
than real. There is no single, simple formula 
for making local government more efficient, 
more responsive and less costly. The difi- 
culty, however, must never deter continuous 
efforts for improvement. 

The proposed merger of the Los Angeles 
Police Department and Sheriff's Department 
provides an example of the complex factors 
involved in governmental consolidation. 

At first glance, the uniting of the county's 
two major law enforcement agencies seems 
eminently reasonable. Any such decision, 
however, must be carefully examined to make 
certain the end result is not merely a larger 
force but one that operates more effectively 
and at less cost. 

The Board of Supervisors acted properly 
in calling for a thorough study of the possi- 
bilities of consolidation by its outstanding 
Citizens Committee on Economy and Em- 
ciency. Surprisingly, no such independent, 
in-depth examination has ever been con- 
ducted, despite periodic discussion of the 
merger by various official bodies. 

Committee members may find that con- 
solidation should be limited to certain police 
services and facilities, such as training, rec- 
ords, communication and purchasing. A 
complete merger would pose major questions 
of control, organization and assimiliation of 
personnel, as well as inevitable political prob- 
lems. Further, it must be noted that the 
over-all level of law enforcement in the 
county cannot be substantially raised until 
the dozens of smaller municipal police de- 
partments are part of a comprehensive plan. 

Functional consolidation, however, already 
is widespread in law enforcement. Training, 
laboratory and investigative assistance is con- 
tinuously provided other departments by 
both the Sheriff's Department and the LAPD. 
A total of 29 communities also contract with 
the county for all police protection services. 

Such consolidation of functions also oc- 
curs frequently in other areas of public serv- 
ice throughout the county. The county gov- 
ernment provides health, assessment and tax 
collection services for all but two cities while 
assuming countywide responsibility for air 
pollution and flood control. Numerous other 
contracts link the county and cities as well 
as cities with cities for more advantageous 
joint action. 

Study of the proposed law enforcement 
merger should develop many other possibili- 
ties of mutually advantageous joint effort, 
including fire departments. 

The potential seems limitless, but it can 
be achieved only after thorough study and 
thoughtful consideration of the disadvan- 
tages as well as the benefits of further con- 
solidation. 


The General Practitioner Is Not Being 
Replaced 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, with all 
our appropriate concern about matters 
involving public health—and the Federal 
role in relation thereto—one problem, 
though a very real one, has so far escaped 
all but the periphery of recent congres- 
sional attention. 

That problem, which day by day is 
assuming ever greater urgency, is the 
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serious shortage of general medical prac- 
titioners. The problem is especially 
acute in rural areas and suburban areas, 
though its effect is likewise being felt, in 
this age of specialization, in urban cen- 
ters, as well. 

There are numerous approaches 
toward alleviating the problem that 
could well be worthy of our considera- 
tion, but—and this is my point—consider 
them we should. As a beginning point, 
perhaps the following piece from the 
Wall Street Journal for January 17— 
which I now include under leave to set 
forth extraneous material—will be of 
interest to those of my colleagues who 
share my concern with the diminishing 
numbers of general practitioners, and 
may also serve to interest others not yet 
aware of such a problem, 

The article follows: 

New Mepicat "SPECIALIST": THE GP 
(By Jonathan Spivak) 


HERSHEY, Pa—This famed cocoa-making 
community will soon be the setting for an 
adventuresome experiment in medical edu- 
cation. 

The Pennsylvania State College of Medi- 
cine, which opens this fall, will seek solutions 
to one of the nation’s most pressing medical 
problems—training doctors dedicated to the 
art of general medical practice and capable 
of caring for the entire family. 

The spread of medical specialization has 
already drastically diminished the rolls of 
the American general practitioner. There 
are only 72,000 now, compared with 112,000 
three decades ago. The GP is outnumbered 
by the specialist three to one and the frag- 
mentation of medical care continues un- 
abated. “The threat is not that the GP is 
being demeaned; he is not being replaced,” 
declares Dr. Raymond Pruitt, Baylor Uni- 
versity’s vice president for medical affairs. 

To help reverse this trend, Penn State 
Dean George T. Harrell has persuaded three 
local general practitioners to join the new 
medical school as fulltime faculty, forming 
a Department of Family and Community 
Medicine. The local doctors, now taking re- 
fresher training for their professional chores, 
will continue to care for their own 2,000 
patients at the school, Offices and examining 
rooms are being provided, as well as access 
to the new 350-bed hospital being built at 
the Hershey Medical Center. 

“Here we will try to define the area of 
competence of the genera! practitioner,” says 
Dr, Harrell, As part of their training, stu- 
dents will participate in the care of the same 
families for four years, ministering to minor 
ailments, handling emotional upsets and 
managing chronic medical difficulties. 

COPING WITH NONMEDICAL NEEDS 


Dr. Harrell's hope is to interest students 
in the rewards of routine family practice or, 
at least, infuse them with a personal concern 
for patients, however specialized their sub- 
sequent careers. Courses in religion, sociol- 
ogy and other such subjects will be empha- 
sized, to develop the physician’s ability to 
cope with his patient’s non-medical needs. 

Traditionally, medical schools have con- 
centrated on the coldly clinical aspects of 
medicine, particularly training in the diag- 
nosis and treatment of the acutely Ul. Usu- 
ally the student sees the patients only briefly 
in the hospital; there is scant emphasis on 
preventive or follow-up care or on the medi- 
cal needs of other family members, Educa- 
tion efforts at the hospital's outpatient 
clinic, which most closely approximates the 
GP's practice, are usually poorly organized 
and often ignored. What's missing is a stress 
on providing comprehensive, continuous care. 

But now many leading medical educators, 
at Penn State, Harvard, Vanderbilt, Baylor 
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and elsewhere, are beginning to grapple with 
the problem of properly preparing students 
for general practice. 

The best approach, many experts agree, 
is to elevate general practice to a specialty 
itself—paradoxical as that may sound—be- 
cause specialty status promises more pay and 
prestige. Instead of a catch-all year of hos- 
pital internship after medical school, the 
student receives three or four years of resi- 
dency training in family practice. 

The influential American Medical Associ- 
ation and the American Academy of General 
Practice, the GPs’ professional group, favor 
the change. But the details are already be- 
ing debated. 

One issue; Who sets the educational stand- 
ards? The General Practice Academy insists 
it should have the major role, but many 
medical educators lean to the internal-medi- 
cine specialist. Clearly, family-practice 
training will draw heayily on the talent of 
the internist, who deals mainly in the diag- 
nosis of disease. But many internists be- 
come specialists in the ailments of a single 
organ, such as liver or lung, The family 
physician doesn't need such an intimate 
knowledge of infrequent afflictions. But he 
does need some training in obstetrics, pedia- 
trics and emergency surgery, plus a ground- 
ing in psychiatry, because many of his pa- 
tients will have emotional as well as physical 
complaints. 

Whatever their educational content, the 
family-practice programs. will encounter or- 
ganizational obstacles. Many medical-school 
deans are eager to start, but their depart- 
ment heads, specialists themselves and fre- 
quently more powerful personages, may feel 
more allegiancé to their specialty organiza- 
tions than to the school. 

Also, where will the added faculty come 
from? Experienced private practitioners may 
hesitate to return to the campus. Talented 
young graduates may be unwilling to im- 
merse themselves in routine medical care 
concerns when academic advancement and 
research renown repose in the specialties, 

The toughest task, though, will be insuring 
that prospective family doctors acquire prac- 
tical experience by treating patients. To do 
this, the medical school must take on respon- 
sibility for care of a large group of local 
residents; Dr. Stanley Olson, who heads a 
family-practice program at Vanderbilt, esti- 
mates the desired number at about 5,000. 
Many schools will hesitate, however. Exten- 
sion from teaching into service is likely to 
stir savage struggles with local practitioners. 
One way schools can minimize “town versus 
gown” rivalries is to limit care to the poor 
or to patients referred by local doctors, But 
a full-fledged family-practice program al- 
most inevitably invades the private practi- 
tioner’s domain. 

Better education alone won't solve all 
of the general practitioner’s problems, medi- 
cal men point out, Family practice must be 
made more satisfying, personally and profes- 
sionally. “You could set up general prac- 
tice p. in every school in the coun- 
try, but if that was the only thing that 
was done you'd still not solve the problem,” 
declares Dr. Robert Marston, an associate 
director of the Government's National In- 
stitutes of Health, 

In many parts of the country the GP has 
trouble acquiring hospital privileges; thus, 
the specialist automatically takes over when 
the GP's patient becomes seriously ill. Even 
in rendering routine care the GP is handi- 
capped by a lack of convenient, dependable 
X-ray and laboratory facilities. Much of 
his time is consumed in counseling patients, 
for which he cannot command high fees. 

The GP's temptation is great to perform 
costly surgery, particularly high-frequency 
operations like appendectomies and tonsil- 
lectomies, Yet his formal surgical training 
is slight, his skills acquired largely by 
practice; regularly he risks encountering 
dangerous unforeseen complications. 
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Some medical men discount the prospect 
ot promoting family practice to a specialty. 
Given the many difficulties the general prac- 
titioner encounters, it may be that you are 
asking for a second class citizen,” in the 
Words of Dr. Arthur Richardson, dean of the 
Emory University School of Medicine. It's 
argued that a well-trained non-MD, perhaps 
even a professional nurse, could with equal 
effectiveness perform the basic functions, 
tending to patients’ minor problems and 
channeling the more severely ill to suitable 
Specialists. Or medical schools could be- 
gin providing relatively quick and inexpen- 
šive training for cadres of GP's to provide 
Such fundamental treatment. 

Still, steps could be taken to lighten the 
family physician's load and make his career 
äs a specialist more challenging. Non-pro- 
fessional assistants could take over some of 
his duties, such as giving nutritional and 
Prenatal advice and taking routine his- 
tories. The physician would be free to 


serve more patients, spend more time with. 


the acutely Ul, make his medical judgments 
More deliberately. 

More widely available post-graduate edu- 
Cation could keep the practicing doctor 
abreast of medical developments; brief re- 
fresher courses already are offered at medi- 
Cal centers and elsewhere. Teaching aids such 
as closed-circuit television could be installed 
in his office. But many educators insist that 
More radical remedies are required, that 

ges in medical practice come too fast 
and reach too far to be mastered by such 
Makeshifts. 

DOCTOR WOULD RETURN TO SCHOOL 

So there's growing support for some sys- 
tem that would regularly return the family 
doctor to medical school for months or a 
Year at a time, at government expense (Dr. 
James Shannon, NIH director, is one advo- 
Cate). Young residents could be dispatched 
to care for the doctor's patients, as the final 
Preparation for their own private practices. 

Even more directly could the Government 
help GPs render better service. Indeed, this 

one aim of the NIH heart-cancer-stroke 
Program now getting under way. The NIH 
Wants to export high standards of urban 
Medical care to smaller communities. Mod- 
ern X-ray machines and laboratory equip- 
Ment could be provided so local practitioners 
are assured high-quality diagnostic help; 
Special units for care of heart patients and 
Others acutely ill could be installed at local 
hospitals; the list is probably limitless. 

Also, the GP of the future may be a mem- 
ber of a many-speclalist medical group, co- 

ting the care his patients receive 

other medical men. At Houston's 
famed Methodist Hospital, for example, this 
Tole is filled by a doctor known as the gen- 
eral internist. He's the key to my care,” 
SQys Hospital Administrator Ted Bowen. 
"He's the one I relate to.” 

Thus, the trend toward specialization may 
increase, not diminish, the patient's pref- 
erence for a general medical adviser. How 
Well today's educators succeed in overcom- 

B the doctor's distaste for general prac- 
tice could be the key to the public’s satis- 


on with medical care in the decades 
ahead. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


tears KELLY. Mr. Speaker, among 
ns of millions of non-Russian people 
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suffering under the Communist regime 
of the Kremlin, the Ukrainians are the 
largest ethnic element. They have sac- 
rificed much. For more than 45 years 
they have been among the most victim- 
ized national minority groups in the So- 
viet. Union. 

Before the end of the First World War 
when the callous autocracy of the czars 
in Russia collapsed, the Ukrainians hoped 
to attain their freedom. The Russian 
Revolution of 1917 offered them the real 
opportunity; they seized upon it and pro- 
claimed their national independence on 
January 22, 1918, Unfortunately for the 
Ukrainians, and their friends everywhere, 
that independence lasted for only a short 
time. In 1920 the country was attacked 
by the Red army, overrun, and the 
Ukrainian Republic vanished as quickly 
as it was born 2 years earlier. Soon 
the country was incorporated into the 
Soviet Union, and to this day remains 
chained to that Union. There in their 
homeland more than 40 million Ukrain- 
ians are prisoners, being isolated from the 
outside world. They are deprived of all 
forms of freedom, even though in recent 
years there has been considerable relaxa- 
tion and thawing in the unrelenting 
Communist regime. We in the free world 
observe the anniversary of their Inde- 
pendence Day and hope that they will 
again regain their freedom and live in 
peace in their homeland. 


Rhodesia: Colony, Not State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks a number of arguments have been 
made in opposition to the United Nations 
sanctions against the Ian Smith regime 
in Rhodesia. 

Among the most articulate opposition 
I have seen was an article on the edi- 
torial page of one of the Nation's leading 
newspapers. The article raised several 
questions about the legality of the U.N. 
position. 

To clarify my thinking on this subject, 
I sought the advice of a man I con- 
sider an expert, Prof. Charles H. Me- 
Laughlin, chairman of the Political 
Science Department at the University 
of Minnesota. Professor McLaughlin, 
who is spending the current academic 
year teaching at the University of 
Hawaii, responded thoughtfully and in 
detail to the assertions in the article. 
His reasoning was so sound that I want 
to include his letter in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The article took issue with, among 
other thing, “vociferous U.N. partisans 
of ‘action now’ against Rhodesia” who 
“argue that Salisbury isn’t legitimately 
independent, just because its declara- 
tion of independence was ‘unilateral.’ ” 

Professor McLaughlin had this to say 
in answer to my letter: 
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I have little doubt of the correctness 
of your view that Rhodesia must in a legal 
sense be regarded at this stage as still a 
self-governing colony of the United King- 
dom. There would be no objection to say- 
Ing that it is a state in a de facto sense, 
since it has maintained its control of the 
territory and population of the colony in 
the face of British economic sanctions for 
more than a year since the declaration of 
independence on November 11, 1965. But 
it Is not a state in the de jure sense of one 
recognized as a member of the society of 
nations,- subject as an international legal 
person to the system of international law; 
te., it is not a legitimate state. 

Of course it must be conceded that if a 
de facto government succeeds in maintain- 
ing its independent control of the territory 
and population against the mother country 
from which it has broken away, for an in- 
definite period successfully resisting any 
pressures the mother country can apply, 
there must eventually come a time in which 
it must be considered independent in the 
fullest de jure sense. 


The author of the article, Professor 
McLaughlin went on, apparently thinks 
that point has been passed.” 

He continues: ; 

I do not, for two reasons: 

First, the United Kingdom has neither 
conceded independence nor ceased to apply 
measures designed to bring the Smith gov- 
ernment to terms. On the contrary it has 
plainly stated that independence would be 
granted only if the Rhodesian government 
accepts and incorporates into its constitution 
certain conditions designed to assure rapid 
movement toward majority government, or 
alternatively if Independence under the 1961 
constitution ean be shown to have public 
approval by a referendum of the entire pop- 
ulation or at least of the present electorate 
plus all African taxpayers. When the Smith 
government refused to meet these conditions 
the British Government indicated that it 
would apply such non-military sanctions as 
might be required to compel submission. 
That the sanctions have to date proved un- 
successful does not demonstrate that the 
British position has been lost, for far from 
abandoning economic pressures the British 
Government has now secured a very sub- 
stantial escalation of them in the United 
Nations sanctions program. Even without 
this it was by no means clear that Rhodesia 
could continue indefinitely to resist the more 
limited program. 

Second, there has been no general recogni- 
tion of Rhodesian independence by other 
states which could be pointed to as over- 
ruling the British position. Indeed, de jure 
recognition of Rhodesia at a time when the 
British are still actively applying pressures 
to compel submission would in international 
law constitute a premature recognition and 
therefore an improper intervention into a 
civil conflict. As far as I know only the 
Union of South Africa and the Portuguese 
African colonies have assisted Rhodesia, and 
other states have refrained from extending 
aid or recognition to Rhodesia. Further, a 
great majority have voted for the United Na- 
tions sanctions. Under these 
it surely cannot be said that there has been 
any support from the society of nations for 
Rhodesian independence. As we have no 
other test of de jure independence than the 
crude one of general recognition of it by 
other states, this would seem to be decisive, 


In discussing the principle of national 
self-determination as it applies to Rho- 
desia, Professor McLaughlin wrote: 

Rhodesia has long been a self-governing 
colony. A few years ago Great Britain 
formed the Federation of Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia and Nyasaland, but the 
Federation presently came apart at the 
seams, mainly because African nationalists 
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feared it might become subject to a regime 
of white minority supremacy. Subsequently 
Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland became 
the independent states of Zambia and 
Malawi, respectively. The United Kingdom 
Government could hardly admit their right 
to self-determination and independence 
without conceding as much to Southern 
Rhodesia, ie., what we now call simply Rho- 
desia. This is so clearly true that we need 
not enter into discussion of the difficulties 
of the principle of self-determination as it 
appears in other contexts. It is in fact a 
principle which, although often applauded 
by the United Nations and others, has never 
been defined with precision. The determina- 
tion what is a “nation” for purposes of self- 
determination may well fix in advance the 
result of the process of determination by in- 
cluding or omitting peoples whose vote is 
critical to the result of the plebiscite. Again, 
a feeling of nationality among a people is 
no guaranty that it the means of 
defense and economic viability requisite for 
effective statehood. Fortunately we escape 
these perplexities in the case of Rhodesia, 
for it seems sufficiently integrated by histor- 
ical circumstances and economic develop- 
ment that no one seriously contends it is 
not an appropriate unit for self-determina- 
tion. Why then, [the author] seems to ask, 
do we not recognize the act of national self- 
determination which has taken place? 

The answer, surely, must be that we can- 
not regard what has happened as a true act 
of national self-determination because the 
nation was not generally involved in it but 
only a small minority comprising the white 
population and a few unrepresentative Afri- 
can chieftains. This is precisely the point 
the British Government made in stating that 
it could not accept independence on the 
basis of the 1961 constitution unless this 
were shown to have truly national support 
by a general referendum. The Smith govern- 
ment in refusing to accept this challenge 
declined to abide by the normal tests of self- 
determination. 


The article stated that: 

It ought to be impossible for the UN. to 
shrug off paragraph 7 of article 2 setting 
forth the principles“ of the Charter: 

“Nothing in the present Charter shall au- 
thorize the United Nations to intervene in 
matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state“ 


To which Professor McLaughlin re- 
sponded: 

There is a substantial literature of legal 
monographs and articles in which the writers 
have tried to determine the meaning of the 
domestic jurisdiction limitation both by tex- 
tual exegesis and by reference to the practice 
of the UN organs in applying it. The results 
are unsatisfactory. Such terms as “essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction” and 
“to intervene” are clearly very fluid and rela- 
tive to context. We have the authority of 
the Permanent Court of International Jus- 
tice for the conclusion that “domestic juris- 
diction” is not an absolute concept but one 
which must be defined in terms of current 
and ever changing national and interna- 
tional functions, Fifty years ago one might 
have said that the regulation of labor was 
a matter not only “essentially” but almost 
exclusively of “domestic jurisdiction.” Now 
we have a substantial international appara- 
tus, the International Labor Organization, 
which regularly busies itself with establish- 
ing labor standards by international conven- 
tion and has already produced a large mass 
of such regulations. A further difficulty is 
that the organs of the United Nations have 
never really defined the paragraph; they have 
simply observed the limitation or not ob- 
served it as they thought proper. We are 
therefore left with little standard other than 
the good sense and restraint of the delegates. 

These difficulties do give some color to 
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{the author's] charge that if the United 
Nations reserve the right to intervene when- 
ever a state's domestic acts are so provoca- 
tive that they may stir other states to use 
force to restrain them, then we may open 
the way for interventions in the name of 
peace against states which are acting very 
properly just because less worthy states don't 
like their conduct. But I think he is to a 
large extent demolishing a straw man, for 
the United Nations has not advanced so 
broad a proposition. They have merely said 
that when a state is engaging in domestic 
conduct which violates fundamental princi- 
ples of the Charter, such as racial discrimina- 
tion or genocide, this is so likely to lead 
other states to a just intervention to restrain 
such conduct, that the United Nations should 
regard it as a threat to the peace and take 
appropriate measures, There is a very clear 
sense of who are the virtuous and who are 
the miscreants in this formulation. And 
certainly there is no notion, as he suggests 
in his examples of intervention by Arab 
States into Israel or of Castro-leaning govern- 
ments into democratic states of Latin Ameri- 
ca, of providing a justification for interven- 
tions by states or groups of states. The only 


intervention contemplated under this prin- - 


ciple is intervention by the United Nations 
in some form of collective action authorized 
by it. 

However difficult it may be to arrive at 
clear definitions in this area, I hardly see 
that the world can afford to revert to the 
principles [the author] advocates, If the 
United Nations may occasionally err in over- 
zealous application of collective measures 
(although I can't agree that it has done so 
to date), it at least will do so in the name 
of principles we can all applaud. There is 
less risk in a collective action taken after 
full deliberation than in the kind of inter- 
national anarchy we must otherwise tolerate, 


The Poverty War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, in many 
New Jersey cities, the war on poverty is 
opening the doors to opportunity for 
thousands of our less fortunate fellow 
citizens. The war on poverty is helping 
people to help themselves, and in so do- 
ing is bringing a new measure of hope 
and justice to our communities. 

On December 15, the editorial page of 
the Trenton Trentonian featured a re- 
port by our distinguished friend and col- 
league, Congressman THOMPSON, regard- 
ing the outstanding job being done by 
Trenton's antipoverty agency, United 
Progress, Inc., as in most New Jersey pro- 
grams, the biggest problem facing UPI 
is an urgent need for additional Federal 
funds. But even on an extrémely modest 
budget, the war on poverty in Trenton, 
as in Newark and other cities, is a grow- 
ing success. 

Mr. Speaker, I include Congressman 
THompson’s fine report, entitled Much 
Can Be Said for Poverty War,” at this 
point in the RECORD: 

CONGRESSMAN THOMPSON'’s Rrronr— Moch 
Can BE Sam ror Poverty WAR 

(By Franx THOMPSON, Ja., Member of Con- 
gress, Fourth New Jersey District) 

Despite the truly remarkable record of the 
89th Congress, there was one major disap- 
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pointment—the failure to fully fund the 
anti-poverty program for the coming fiscal 
year. It will be recalled that while Congress 
authorized continuation of the program at 
the level of $1.75 bilion as requested by the 
Administration, it appropriated only $1.6 
billion. 

It would serve no useful purpose now to 
single out scapegoats—there is enough blame 
for everybody to share. But in retrospect, 
I suspect the old American custom of ex- 
pecting instant success has a great deal to do 
with the general lack of enthusiasm in the 
Congress for the anti-poverty program. 

This is a great pity for the nature of the 
problems to be overcome for the most part 
precluded easy solutions. Indeed, I have had 
men highly experienced in government ad- 
ministration tell me it was a minor miracle 
that the program got off the ground at all 
considering the enormity and complexity of 
what was and is being attempted. 

Certainly, one of the major difficulties 
which confronts the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity is that of devising criteria by 
which to measure the effectiveness of the 
several parts of its program. The lack of 
such criteria has given the critics a field day. 
Who, for instance, has not read or heard the 
invidious comparison made between the cost 
of educating a student at Harvard and a 
high school dropout at a job corps center? 
The fact that any such comparison is pure 
nonsense is lost. 

Of the several programs administered by 
OEO, the one whose effectiveness is the most 
difficult to assess is almost certainly the Com- 
munity Action Program. Not unsurpris- 
ingly, this is the program that elicits the 
least enthusiasm in Congress. And yet, I 
think a good case can be made for CAP in 
my home city of Trenton. 

One of the major efforts of Trenton's com- 
munity action program has been directed 
against reducing hardcore unemployment. 
United Progress Inc., the city’s antipoverty 
agency, has launched manpower training 
programs, basic education programs and has 
made available job development, counseling 
and placement services. In its relatively brief 
tenure, it has placed more than 3,400 people 
in jobs, training programs or in work- 
experience programs. l 

Consider these facts: About 125 former 
welfare recipients now have permanent jobs 
as a direct result of UPI programs; in Octo- 
ber, UPI extended services to 800 unemployed 
persons, 24 per cent of the official total as 
compiled by the State Division of Employ- 
ment Security; more important, more than 
one third of the 800 had never registered with 
the state employment service and, therefore, 
presumably were not even counted as being 
among the unemployed. 

In short, UPI is obviously reaching people 
through its community action programs that 
are not being reached by the regular govern- 
mental agencies. Does this mean that the 
CAP programs are responsible for the fact 
that Trenton's rate of unemployment (2.5 
per cent) is the lowest in the State? I don't 
know. But I'll bet those slide rule operators 
in the Bureau of the Budget can’t prove 
otherwise! 

In short, a lot can be said for the poverty 
Program if people are willing to listen. 


U.S.S. “Constellation” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. MATHIAS of Maryland. Mr. 
Speaker, many Marylanders were dis- 
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tressed earlier this month when the 
U.S. S. Constellation, the Nation's oldest 
warship, sprung a leak at her berth in 
Baltimore harbor and had to be exten- 
sively repaired. This mishap dramatized 
the need to provide more complete pro- 
tection for this historic vessel, and to 
Preserve her and restore her to her origi- 
nal trim. 

I am pleased this year to joint Con- 
gressman Garmatz in reintroducing leg- 
islation to achieve these objectives by 
establishing the U.S.S. Constellation Na- 
tional Historic Site adjacent to Fort Mc- 
Henry. This bill would complete the task 
which has been carried forth so far 
through the dedicated work of many 
Maryland citizens and groups. 

An article by Jack Kneece of the Asso- 
ciated Press last week summarized the 
proud history of the Constellation, and I 
would like to insert in the Recorp his 
story, as it appeared in the Washington 
Post on January 12: 

Oro WarsHir REGAINS FIGHTING TRIM 

(By Jack Kneece) 

Battrmore, January 11—Walking the 
creaking wooden decks of the oldest U.S. 
Navy ship, one can almost hear the cannon 
fire and wind in her rigging that day long 
ago when she and her crew won America’s 
first victory at sea, 

An antique contrast at its downtown 
Mooring, the U.S. frigate Constellation is a 
National Historical Site being restored to 
fighting trim. 

It is hoped that the ship soon will be as it 
was that day in 1799 when she attacked 
L'Insurgente, a French ship of 40 guns to the 
Constellation's 36. 

Exploring musty below-decks, it's easy to 
imagine the bright Caribbean day when the 
United States finally struck back at France 
tor officially sanctioned French piracy during 
the quasi war" of 1797-1800. 

The French, and Barbary pirates too—safe 
in the knowledge that the fledgling American 
Eagle was still a landlubber—had been pluck- 
ing ripe U.S. merchant ships from the high 
Beas 


The Constellation, reportedly named by 
George Washington, was one of five wooden 
frigates built expressly to stop these inroads. 

On Feb, 7, 1799, Commodore Thomas Trux- 
ton, whose love for the Constellation began 
as he supervised her construction, wrote this 
Simple log entry: I discovered a large ship to 
the southward on which I bore down.” 

The speedy Constellation, dubbed the 
“Yankee Racehorse” by later foes, closed the 
distance on the L'Insurgente after a 90- 
Minute chase. After a succession of skillful 
Maneuvering and accurate U.S. gunnery, the 
French ship lost its mizzenmast and 29 
French satlors were killed and 40 wounded. 

It was America’s first victory on the high 
Seas. It cost the life of only one American— 
— sallor run through by an officer for coward- 


The Constellation saw much service and 
Won many battles—some much more spec- 
—representing her nation well. She 
escorted merchant ships and sailed until she 
Was rebuilt at Norfolk in 1852. 

Disputes over whether the Constellation is 
the oldest U.S. ship afloat (it was launched 
in 1797), and whether it is actually the same 
Vessel after the 1852 reconstruction have 
been settled once and for all by the Navy. 

Navy says yes to both questions. 

The Constellation was sailing off the west 
Coast of Africa on May 21, 1861, when its 
Captain, John S. Nicholas, spotted what ap- 
Peared to be a brig flying an Old American 
Revolutionary War flag. 

He ordered a shot put across the smaller 
vessel's bow and his crew boarded the brig 
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and learned that it was part of the Con- 
federate Navy—that the bombardment of Ft. 
Sumter several months earller had started 
the American Civil War. 

This also was the first sea victory by the 
Union over the Confederate Navy. 

Steam and stee] armament soon relegated 
the Constellation to a new role as training 
vessel. It continued in this capacity after 
the Civil War. 

When the Constellation was discovered rot- 
ting in a Boston Navy yard after World War 
I, a 30-year public outcry by Baltimore citi- 
zens culminated in the return of the ship 
in 1955. 

Work, including building new masts and 
installing original iron fittings, has been 
progressing steadily since. 

But, could the ship talk, her proudest mo- 
ment would undoubtedly have been when 
she finally was returned to Baltimore aboard 
n barge, with colorful code flags flying the 
words, “Yankee Racehorse.” 


Industry Objection to FDL Program 
Welcomed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. GARMATZ. Mr. Speaker, the Bal- 
timore Sun of January 18 carried an ac- 
count of a speech made by Mr. Stewart 
S. Cort, president of Bethlehem Steel 
Corp., regarding the fast deployment lo- 
gistics ship program. He called it a 
prime example of “ill-conceived govern- 
ment activity in the transportation field” 
and said that it was based on miscon- 
ceptions, 

The Bethlehem Steel Corp. is one of 
the largest shipbuilders in the United 
States and its president speaks with a 
high degree of authority on the subject 
of shipbuilding. 

I, and the members of my committee, 
have been pointing out the fallacies of 
the concepts embodied in this program 
ever since it was originally announced 
and I am very pleased to see that our 
judgment is being vindicated by such an 
expert as Mr. Cort. 

I believe that the vast expenditures 
called for by the program would be an 
utter waste of public funds and that the 
use of such money for commercial ships 
would not only supply the same service 
that the FDL ships will furnish but will 
carry a greater portion of our commerce 
as well. 

The article follows: 

Cort Wericus, REJECTS SHIP DEPLOYMENT 
PLAN—BETHLEHEM Heap Crrrs DEFENSE 
IDEA Cost, INFLEXIBILITY 

(By Richard Basoco) 

A major figure in the shipbuilding indus- 
try for the first time took strong exception 
yesterday to the Defense Department's pro- 
posed Fast Deployment Logistic ship pro- 

am, 

Tn president of Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion said last night that the Government's 
plan to construct fifteen to twenty cargo 
ships which would be loaded with military 
supplies and deployed around the world was 
too “expensive and infiexible.” 

Stewart S. Cort, Bethlehem president, 
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criticized the FDL program in remarks for 
the annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Beaumont, Texas, 

WANTS COMMERCE CARRIERS 

He declared that “a large, modern mer- 
chant fleet” could meet the same wartime 
needs for which the FDL ships are to be de- 
signed, “and, in peacetime, can carry our 
commerce and earn money in the process.” 

Cort condemned the program as a prime 
example of “ill-conceived Government ac- 
tivity in the tion field,” and said 
it was based on "misconceptions," 

He thus appeared to break with the Ship- 
builders Council of America, which last week 
cautiously indorsed the rationale“ of the 
FDL program. 

NEED OF WATER TRANSPORT 

The Bethlehem executive, whose shipyard 
division operates six facilities around the 
country, said that the theory behind the de- 
ployment program is that “such vessels 
would permit a quicker response to brush- 
fire wars than we can make with present 
transportation arrangements.” 

Such a premise, he suggested, is based on 
a belief that it is no longer necessary to 
depend primarily on water transport to sup- 
port military operations. 

The error of such a view he said, can be 
found in two facts: 

1. During World War II “about 99 per 
cent of the personnel and materiel used 
abroad was carried by ship.“ 

DEPLORES SHIPS’ AGE 

2. A quarter-century later—after im- 
mense expenditures on aircraft and 
production and very little on ship construc- 
tion—we find that 98 per cent of the per- 
sonnel and materiel needed in Vietnam is 
being carried—you guessed it—by ship.“ 

He added that “unfortunately” the nation 
is still having to rely on ships built under 
World War II programs. 

Cort challenged another “misconception” 
which, he sald, suggested that only “modern 
management echniques“ can meet the de- 
sign and construction requirements of the 
ships—“although the vessels themselves do 
not appear to involve any radically new de- 
sign problems.“ 

Just to design the FDL, he said, will take 
eighteen months and perhaps as much as 
$25,000,000. He contrasted this with the pri- 
vate development of the high-speed Mariner 
class of cargo ship which took one month to 
design at a cost of $1,000,000. 

NOTES MARINER SUCCESS 

The soundness of the Mariner design, he 
said, has been demonstrated by the fact that 
35 ships were built from those plans and an- 
other 50 built from modifications of the 
basic plans. 

Cort took special aim at “the notion that 
existing private shipyards are obsolete and 
their managers too ignorant or stubborn to 
adopt modern techniques.” 

“This basic error arises from a profound 
ignorance of shipbuilding economics,” he 
said, noting that it is difficult for shipyards 
to adopt mass production techniques because 
“each purchaser insists on and gets a tailor- 
made suit,” 

YARDS AND BIG ORDERS 

He defended the shipyard industry, say- 
ing that, if large ship orders are placed, 
“amazing results” can be achieved. 

He pointed to Bethlehem's experience dur- 
ing World War II when “we produced at such 
a rate that we could complete 500 ships in 
eighteen months—the time required merely 
to arrive at a design for the projected FDL 
vessels.” 

He also said that the creation of “a whole 
new shipyard” envisioned as a part of the 
FDL program “may cost the taxpayer quite 
a lot of money, because no one in his right 
mind would build such a yard unless he 
thought he could recover his investment.” 
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“NIGGARDLY” MERCHANT OUTLAY 


And because of the “niggardly” merchant 
shipbuilding program, the builder will want 
to write off the yard’s cost against the fifteen 
to twenty FDL ships thus far announced, he 
went on. 

He described as “nonsense” the image— 
created, he said, by publicity attending the 
FDL project—of established shipbuilders as 
having resisted modernization and change. 


Violence in the Streets: 
Challenge to Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I am pleased to include a speech 
given by my esteemed colleague, the 
Honorable JONATHAN B. BINGHAM, of New 
York. The statement, which follows, was 
delivered at Columbia University, Jan- 
uary 6, 1967, on the occasion of the first 
annual dinner of the New York State 
Board of Regents for Herbert H. Leh- 
man fellows in the social sciences and 
public and international affairs. 
VIOLENCE IN THE STREETS: 
CHALLENGE TO DEMOCRACY 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Lehman, distinguished 
guests, Lehman Fellows, and friends, it is 
indeed an honor to have been asked to ad- 
dress this first Dinner for the Herbert H. 
Lehman Graduate Fellows, 

First of all, I should like to congratulate 
you who are the first Fellows, as well as those 
who had a hand in giving reality to this 
splendid program, which is such a suitable 
memorial to a man who was to universally 
and so deservedly loved and admired. 

I want to discuss with you this evening 
a topic that was close to the heart of Herbert 
Lehman, the battle for civil rights, and par- 
ticularly recent trends in the course of the 
battle which are profoundly disturbing. 

By way of background, let me first of all 
say a few words about the Negro in pre- 
dominantly White America, 

In a sense, it seems truly incredible today, 
mot that Negro demands for equal rights 
should be so vigorous, but that the Negro 
community had accepted second-class citi- 
zenship for so long. The paradox of Ameri- 
can life has been that while we have been one 
of civilization’s few open societies”, we have 
managed to remain largely oblivious to the 
condition of Negro Americans. 

The myth of American society proclaims 
this to be a land where all men have rights 
and privileges equal before the law, and 
where all have an equal opportunity to rise 
within the society. This American Dream 
was an inspiration to immigrants struggling 
to reach a new country and then to survive, 
and generations watched paupers become 
millionaires and sons of immigrants rise to 
become President. 

But while this myth—which is part social 
justice, part freedom—became more and 
more real for growing numbers in the white 
majority, it almost never included the 
Negro—neither in the minds of the whites 
nor in the minds of the Negroes. 

Even today, when the question of equal 
rights has been under constant discussion 
for over a decade, most Americans have no 
real idea of the problems facing the minority 
communities. There have been moments, 
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particularly during 1963, 1964 and 1965, when 
examples of brutality in the South, especially 
to children, gave many Americans a fleeting 
glance at symptoms of the intolerable condi- 
tion. But the depth and complexity of the 
problem could not be shown in a one-minute 
newsreel clip. That the “Society of the 
Poor” is a cancer that can undermine the en- 
tire society unless treated and cured, is a 
concept that has not been accepted by the 
American public. 

The height of white support for civil rights 
appears to have come during the fight for the 
Civil Rights Bill of 1964 and the Voting 
Rights Bill of 1965. Most northern and 
western legislators and even some from the 
south, felt that they had strong support in 
their constituencies for such measures. The 
nation’s imagination had been caught by 
such events as the enormously dignified 
March on Washington and the story of Selma. 

For the Negro, however, voting rights and 
elementary legal protection were only a be- 
ginning. What was presented to the White 
Majority as a culmination of the civil rights 
effort, only marked a shift in battlefields 
for the Negro. Victories in the courtroom 
and legislative chamber led to a new im- 
patience for equal opportunities all along the 
line, and new spokesmen for Negro rights 
emerged to exacerbate that impatience and 
ride it to personal prominence, 

Arguing that traditional methods were too 
slow, and existing and proposed 
insignificant or even fraudulent, these 
spokesmen urged direct action to break down 
the barriers of the ghetto, to change the 
educational system, to re-do housing pat- 
terns, to increase Job opportunities—in fact 
to change the shape of urban life. 

And the field was wide open—the ground 
fertile—for this fierce approach for, from the 
point of view of the Negro community, previ- 
ous efforts had not even begun to scratch 
the surface of the problem, 

Whether we speak of the “other America” 
or the “underclass” in American society, each 
passing year intensifies the problems of mi- 
nority groups buried in our urban slums, 
Poverty becomes frozen into the way of life 
of ghetto America. Hopelessness, bitterness, 
disease and crime become the norm, even 
for the young, and it becomes more, rather 
than less, difficult for individuals to break 
out of the pattern and enter into the main- 
stream of American life. 

Faced with such conditions, Negro leader- 
ship obviously felt compelled to try to speed 
the process of change, They wanted new 
tools to attack the poverty cycle. But in 
thelr effort to accelerate the process of 
change, the Negro leadership found Itself 
in direct conflict with much of the white 
community. The demand for school and 
housing integration and for entrance into 
closed unions met serious resistance, es- 

y because many northern whites were 
able to separate off in their minds the prob- 
lem of segregation in the south from dis- 
crimination in the north. To many whites, 
the northern Negro community projects an 
image of crime and violence, widespread nar- 
cotics usage, families on welfare, irre- 
sponsible men, unwed mothers. And this 
kind of image, plus long inherited prejudices, 
created a new and flerce resistance to the 
efforts of civil rights groups to speed integra- 
tion, 

This was bad enough, but the resistance 
might have been overcome by good will and 
wisdom on the part of the Negro community 
and their white allies. 

The tragedy was that, when the call for 
“freedom now“ became black power“ and 
when orderly demonstrations gave way to 
anti-social acts and lawlessness, the oppo- 
nents of Negro rights were given new en- 
couragement and support. 

To already prejudiced and frightened 
whites, the Negro then became not so much 
mistreated, as the destroyer. The stereo- 
type of the ghetto was reinforced: “the Ne- 
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gro has no concept of law and order; he is 
violent; he is a danger to the rest of so- 
ciety.” 

The simultaneous emergence of lawlessness 
as a pattern of protest and of war-cries that 
sounded like black racism accelerated the 
reaction against civil rights activity in the 
white community, 

As a result, -we are in the midst of a new 
and destructive cycle: the white commu- 
nity is reluctant to support new efforts in 
the civil rights field. This results in Negro 
leadership taking to direct action“ again, 
which in turn hardens white resistance. 

Both communities believe they are de- 
manding justice. For the ghetto, justice 
implies full social justice, the right to par- 
ticipate and share in the fruits of the broad- 
er society—without delay, without further 
litigation, without more legislation. To the 
white community, justice has come to mean, 
more and more, law and order and security. 

Both concepts of justice are of course com- 
patible—until the debate moves from the 
courts and legislative halls into the streets. 
For, as the vast majority of Americans firmly 
believe, street riots and action tending to- 
ward anarchy undermine the very structure 
of democracy, 

This, then, is the tragedy of the civil rights 
movement at this time. Driven by incredible 
pressures from below, many of the new Negro 
leaders have chosen a course that is not only 
ineffectual, but positively harmful to their 
objectives. 

The impression is inescapable that some of 
these leaders actually welcome the worsen- 
ing situation. They seem to want to prove 
that our society is rotten and is incapable 
of providing equal rights for all. So when 
achievement is within their grasp they spurn 
it as insufficient. As has been well said, they 
will not take yes for an answer.” 

In the light of the record, one can under- 
stand their mistrust of our system of govern- 
ment. But what they are ignoring is the 
truth of Winston Churchill's remark “democ- 
racy is the worst form of government except 
all those other forms that have been tried 
from time to time.” 

Do the advocates of Black Power really 
think that a minority will do better under 
some other system, under a system where 
power is the only language? (James 
Madison had something to say, you will re- 
call, on the natural tendency of majorities 
to oppress minorities. As he pointed out. 
our system, with its separation of powers and 
federal character, was well designed to pre- 
vent the majority from coalescing and thus 
realizing its full potentiality of power.) 

Do those who advocate direct action, 
regardless of what the law is, really want a 
situation where the laws are disregarded by 
all? If so, what happens to the principle 
that Brown vs. The Board of Education is the 
law of the land and must be obeyed? After 
all, the main hope for justice and equal 
rights lies in the idea that ours is a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men. 


(Iam not saying, of course, that there Is 
no place for civil disobedience in the fight 
for civil rights. Obviously, many of the most 
important court rulings in recent years have 
come about because some one had the 
courage to act in defiance of a local law that 
was in itself discriminatory and therefore 
unconstitutional, But there is all the dif- 
ference in the world between those who ad- 
vocate disregard, say, of a local police ruling 
that infringes the right of free assembly. 
and those who seek to organize, say, a “stall- 
in” on expressways at the rush hour.) 

And a third question is; Do the Negroes 
who want no part of their white liberal 
allies (“liberal” has become a dirty word in 
some quarters) really think they will do bet- 
ter on their own? 

Obviously what progress we have made in 
recent years has been brought about by ac- 
tion of whites as well as Negroes. 
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It was joint action that enabled the Con- 
gress not only to pass the various civil rights 
bilis, but to establish and fund the war-on- 
Poverty program two years ago. Limited as 
this program was, it was a step in the right 
direction. And it contained tools that could 
be broadened and expanded. Its commit- 
ment to job retraining and development of 
leadership and opportunity in the ghettos 
Was constructive. So was the idea of pro- 
grama which bypass the traditional bureau- 
cratic channels and which bring the govern- 
ment into the ghetto and the ghetto into 
the government. 

Fortunately, there are many prominent 
Negro leaders—probably a majority—who 
would basically agree with what I have been 
Saying, who fully understand the wisdom— 
indeed the necessity—of joint action with 
like-minded whites. But one senses that 
they are beleaguered by the extremists, that 
they find it difficult to hold on to their 
leadership in the face of those who promise 
“action now“. The very fact that the 
N. A Ac. and the Urban League receive 
heavy financial support from white-run 
foundations—desirable as that financial sup- 
Port is—will no doubt be used as ammuni- 
tion by the demagogic critics of these orga- 
nizations, 

As the cries for “Black Power” multiply, 
as extra-legal activity mounts, the abllity of 
Most Congressmen to focus on the real prob- 
lems—poverty. injustice, and their effects— 
diminishes, When forced to choose between 
Social Justice and law and order most con- 
Stituents will choose law and order. In this 
kind of an atmosphere, the dialogue between 
an elected representative and his constitu- 
ents—a dialogue in which he tries to explain 
Why he votes their tax moneys for projects 
that may or may not succeed, why he sup- 
Ports programs specifically designed to help 
the poor, why the interests of the poor are 
in fact the interests of the nation as a 
Whole—this dialogue is choked off. 

To this unfortunate picture I must add 
Yet another unhappy dimension. As the re- 
Action to violent demonstrations and extra- 
legal action intensifies, those who promise 

restore peace and order by whatever 
Means are necessary will play a growing role 
on the American political scene. I mean, of 
course, the right-wing and conservative 
Froups throughout the country who have 

n campaigning for years against the civil 
tights movement. 

Against the demands for freedom to move 
into new spheres of employment, housing, 
education, the right wing promises freedom 
to reject, freedom, in Thomas Mann's phrase, 

to be with one’s own.” We dare not under- 
estimate the strength this appeal can have, 
Particularly if recurrent violence provides 
a convenient excuse, a handy rationale. 

It is not fantasy to warn that frustration 
and fear can be mobilized by evil forces in 
&n effort to gain power, It is particularly 
not fantastic when one looks at the growing 
Conservative vote, the growing number of 
Conservative candidates, the growing respec- 
tability of anti-civil libertarian groups, and 
me growing financing that is available to 

ern. 

One of the tragic ironies in the situation 
is that the use of extra-legal methods by 
those who struggle for Negro rights is sure 
to strengthen the hand of those very right- 
Wing fanatics who itch to use the same 
techniques to frustrate the struggle. 

Obviously, I am not calling for any relaxa- 
tion, any slow-down, in the struggle to wipe 
Out the ghetto. On the contrary, the very 
dangers I point to, the very fact that we may 

heading into an era of terrible and wide- 
*Pread violence by extremists on both sides, 
makes it all the more imperative that we re- 

uble our efforts to promote equal rights 
ang opportunities, And these efforts cannot 
Walt until peace comes in Vietnam. ‘The 
time for more vigorous action is now. 


son said in the Federalist Papers. 
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But answers to the problems of the ghettos 
will not come quickly or easily. And they 
cannot come at all unless we can keep before 
the majority of Americans the simple fact 
I mentioned before: That the Interests of 
the poor are the interests of the nation as 
a whole. 

As a Congressman I shall try to encourage 
my colleagues and the Administration to ex- 
pand our programs in the cities and the 
ghettos—rather than to cut back in the name 
of false economy. But those of us who will 
be calling for greater efforts, greater courage, 
greater imagination, cannot hope to succeed 
if the public turns against the struggle. 

Many of us are willing to accept the chal- 
lenge of securing the “Blessings of Liberty 
to ourselves and” to all of our posterity, but 
we face defeat if the techniques of protest 
are self-defeating. 

“Justice is the end of government,” Madi- 
“It is the 
end of Civil Society. It ever has been and 
ever will be pursued until it be obtained, or 
until liberty be lost in the pursuit.” 

If we are to be successful in achieving true 
justice for all, while at the same time guard- 
ing against the erosion of liberty, white and 
black leadership must work together, func- 
tioning as part of the single society we live 
in. We must reverse the trend encouraged 
by segments of the leadership in both com- 
munities. We must reject the notion that 
white and black are hostile antagonists 
thrown into the arena to do battle for the 
fruits of society. 


Business Was Never Asked 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr, 
Speaker, I call to the attention of my 
colleagues in the House of Representa- 
tives the activities of a man I have the 
privilege to know well and whom I ad- 
mire greatly. Mr. George C. Seybolt, 
president of the Wm. Underwood Co. of 
Watertown, Mass., and a member of the 
board of trustees of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts has taken on the chairman- 
ship of the museum's centennial fund 
drive. 

George Seybolt’s success in business 
and dedication to the arts call for re- 
spect and praise. With this background, 
he has appealed to Boston area business- 
men to support the activities of a mu- 
seum located in one of our Nation's lead- 
ing academic and culturally oriented 
cities. The Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
unlike many other large museums, is 
wholly independent of government sub- 
sidy of any kind. The goal of $13.4 mil- 
lion which Mr. Seybolt faces is therefore 
an even more vital challenge. That he 
is a man equal to the task is evidenced 
by the recent article published in the 
Boston Globe, and I insert it for publi- 
cation in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
“Bustwess Was Never Askep’’—Heap or MU- 

strum FUND DRIVE (A BUSINESSMAN) SOUNDS 


(By Alexander Auerbach) 

American businessmen are a bunch of 
capitalistic clods, financial finks whose idea 
of a work of art is black ink on green ledger 
paper, right? Nope. 
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Whatever other fallings Boston business- 
men may have, they have among their num- 
ber a core of men unabashedly in love with 
art; maybe not an army of them, but an 
effective group nonetheless. 

Many of these are associated in one way 
or another with the Museum of Fine Arts. 
Some, like George C. Seybolt, are on the 
museum's board of trustees. 

Seybolt is president of the Wm. Underwood 
Co. of Watertown (Red Devil foods), a job 
that should be enough to keep him busy. 
But along with his trustee duties, he's taken 
on the chairmanship of the museum's Cen- 
tennial Fund Drive. 

What does a trustee do? We represent 
the public interest to the general manage- 
ment of the museum, and provide continu- 
ity,” Seybolt says. 

In addition, there are the administrative 
tasks of appointing employees, supervising 
the operations of the men who actually run 
the museum, making policy and discussing 
and approving large outlays of money. 

Money is a preoccupation with Seybolt 
right now, for he's in the process of raising 
$13.4 million in the museum's fund drive. 

“We've never had a public fund campaign 
before. We get no Federal, state or city 
money." There's a look of both pride and 
indignation as he notes the museum's in- 
dependence of government subsidy. 

“New York City gives the Metropolitan 
Museum all its money for building pro- 
grams, and $1.5 million for the salary of 
guards, etc. 

In Europe the great museums such as the 
Prado and the Louvre are almost totally sub- 
sidized by the governments. 

“But here in Boston even the damn trees 
out front, which belong to the city, have to 
be trimmed by the museum.” 

The fund drive will correct some of the 
museum's major and chronic fiscal problems. 
Seybolt, a businessman, is helping to raise 
that money, But how much will other busi- 
nessmen contribute in hard cash? 

Seybolt figures he will know by February 
how corporate response will be, but he’s 
guessing a toal of $1.5 million or about 10 
percent of the total goal of $13.4 million. 

“Support from the business community is 
not great.“ he admits, “but it's not their 
fault. Tehy never were asked. — 

“Before World War II business gave heavily 
to health—the United Fund, hospitals, Then 
as educational institutions expanded they 
approached corporations, and trained them 
to give money, 

“Cultural institutions haven't done this at 
all. The museum has to make its needs 
known, and make known what it does for 
the community.” 

Well, what does the museum do for the 
community? 

“Boston has no real natural resources—no 
oil, coal, water power, minerals. The location 
is marginal for national manufacturing and 
distribution. It does have human skills, in 
education, finance, research and the rest. 

“Our output here is in terms of I.Q. not 
tons. Our resources are the brains of our 
people. 

“These people have cultural needs above 
average, and they look to places like the 
Museum of Fine Arts, the Symphony, the 
Museum of Science, the theaters and restau- 
rants. 

“My company has ten plants scattered 
around the world, and I have a hell of a time 
sending guys to some of them; they're used to 
certain cultural resources, and want them.” 

Seybolt leaned back in his chair and 
rumpled his reddish-brown hair with one 
hand, “Education provides both customers 
and workers, Art does the same, but in addi- 
tion it attracts first-class personnel. Busi- 
ness has to learn that,” he concluded, 


* 
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Our Time in Hell 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
World War II, against almost over- 
whelming odds, U.S. marines completed 
the longest combat odyssey in history as 
they fought their way from island to is- 
land across 7,000 miles of the Pacific. 

In some of the most savage battles of 
the war, against top Japanese troops 
who had vowed to fight to their deaths, 
the U.S. Marine Corps became an 
American legend. 

Their achievements will for all time 
serve as inspiration for other Americans 
who may one day be asked to take up 
arms in behalf of their country. 

Many of their proud exploits were 
filmed in color by combat photographers 
assigned by the corps to record for future 
generations the courage and dedication 
of this magnificent group of fighting 
men. 

At this moment in Vietnam, U.S. ma- 
rines are once again defending American 
ideals and principles against their coun- 
try’s enemies. Another generation of 
gallant fighting men is carrying on the 
tradition made famous by the corps since 
its founding in 1775. 

Some among us question the validity 
of our effort to stop aggression in south- 
east Asia. A few young men deny their 
obligation to serve their country in com- 
bat. It is well that we review the history 
of the 1940's and its effect on our lives 
in the 1960's. 

What would life be like in these United 
States, if we had lacked the perseverance, 
the will and the courage to resist the 
Axis powers? 

The 3M Co. is to be highly commended 
for bringing to the American public at 
this propitious time an hour-long docu- 
mentary in color comprised entirely of 
footage filmed under fire by marine com- 
bat photographers during World War II. 

The title of this production, written 
and produced by Laurence E. Mascott 
for ABC-TV, is Our Time in Hell.” It 
will be narrated by Academy Award- 
winning Actor Lee Marvin, who as a 
teenage marine took part in three of 
these landings. 

Mr. Marvin is also to be highly com- 
mended not only as a former marine but 
also as a patriotic American who is 
donating his entire fee for this narration 
to the Marine Corps Civic Action Fund, 
This fund is currently being used to reha- 
bilitate civilian victims of Vietcong 
attacks. 

To anyone who is much less than 30 
years old, the awesome battles waged 
over these tiny Pacific islands are but a 
page in a history book. However, to the 
fighting men who participated in them, 
they are proud memories, 

As an example of their courage, it 
might be well to recall that island inva- 
sions are not to be compared with any 
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other type of combat. There is only an 
angry sea into which one may withdraw. 
Knowing this, the marines never made 
plans for retreat. They landed intend- 
ing to win. 

And they did win, island after island, 
in a magnificent display of raw courage 
and esprit de corps which won them the 
enduring gratitude of a grateful nation. 

I feel that to be afforded the opportu- 
nity to see and relive those moments of 
glory and personal sacrifice is indeed a 
privilege which should be taken advan- 
tage of by every American. 

Our Nation shall always be grateful. 


Total Attack on Air Pollution Is Urgent 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, there 
was a grim coincidence in President 
Johnson’s call for measures against air 
pollution and a report on the death rate 
among residents of Staten Island, N-Y. 

In his state of the Union address, the 
President called for regional airsheds to 
attack the problem. 

Less than 24 hours later the results of 
a study financed by the US. Public 
Health Service were announced. They 
showed that higher death rates from 
respiratory cancer in northern Staten 
Island could probably be attributed in 
part to pollution caused by industrial 
complexes in neighboring sections of New 
Jersey. 

The same official who reported on this 
study also said the Thanksgiving Day 
smog in New York could have been dis- 
astrous had it lasted longer. 

In commenting on the menace, the 
Washington Daily News asserts the 
President’s proposal for a total attack 
on air pollution is urgent. To under- 
score my agreement, I ask that its edi- 
torial on this critical subject be entered 
in the RECORD: 

From the Washington Daily News, Jan. 13, 
1967 
BREATHE DEEP: BREATHE DEADLY? 

Less than 24 hours after President Johnson 
in his State of the Union Message called for 
“regional airsheds" to attack the problem of 
air pollution, the need for some such remedy 
was underscored by grim statistics, 

Dr. Leonard Greenburg reported a study 
financed by the U.S. Public Health Service 
showed that higher death rates from respira- 
tory cancer in northern Staten Island, N.Y., 
probably resulted in part from air pollution 
produced by industrial complexes in neigh- 
boring New Jersey. 

In the northern area, Dr. Greenburg said, 
the death rate among white males 45 years 
and older was 55.4 per 100,000 as against 40.2 
in the central and southern areas of the 
island that were less exposed to pollution. 

Dr. Greenburg, former New York City air 
pollution control commissioner, also said the 
Thanksgiving Day smog that blanketed the 
New York area could have been a “disaster” if 
it had lasted longer. He warned that air 
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pollution, if permitted to continue, would 
produce a nation of “respiratory cripples.” 
Altho New York is one of the most pop- 
ulous and industrially concentrated areas of 
the country, the air-pollution menace has 
grown so pressing that even wide-open- 
spaces states such as Colorado admit to grave 
problems. * 
President Johnson's proposal for “a total 
attack on (air) pollution at its source” is 
urgent. And it is one domestic program from 
which all will benefit. Congress should give 
his “regional airsheds” plan high priority. 


Chula Vista, Calif., Star-News Outlines 
Principles of H.R. 1166, Modern Gov- 
ernments Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Star- 
News, of Chula Vista, Calif., pub 
on January 5, 1967, an article describing 
the provisions of the draft text of my 
State and Local Government Moderniza- 
tion Act of 1967, which I introduced last 
week as H.R. 1166. Its author noted the 
growing support both for the Heller con- 
cept of unrestricted Federal aid to States 
and for action for substantial modern- 
ization of State and local governments. 

H.R. 1166 would, if enacted, provide 
substantial unearmarked Federal grants 
to those States which take steps to mod- 
ernize their State and local governments. 
Each State would first receive Federal 
money to prepare its own modern gov- 
ernment program, setting forth its plans 
and timetables for revitalizing its State 
and local governments. Such plans 
would have to include specific proposals 
for dealing with interstate regional prob- 
lems, and for strengthening and mod- 
ernizing State and local governments. 

Each State modern governments pro- 
gram would then be reviewed twice: first, 
by one of the four regional coordinating 
committees—to be set up under HR. 
1166 by the participating Governors in 
each of the four regions: eastern, south- 
ern, midwestern, and western—and, sec- 
ond, by the existing Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations- 
Those States with plans designated 25 
reflecting sufficient creative State initia- 
tive so as to qualify that State for Fed- 
eral block grants would then begin re- 
ceiving unrestricted Federal funds in 
1970, or at the latest by 1971. 

H.R. 1166, if enacted, would authorize 
$5 billion a year for 3 years, a total of 
$15 billion. Funds would be distributed 
according to population, with not to ex- 
ceed 20 percent for supplements to thos? 
States having a low per capita income; 4 
high degree of poverty, dependency, or 
urbanization; and an adequate State tax 
effort, as indicated by the amount 
State and local taxes relative to 
income. 

: The text of the Star-News article fol- 
ows: 
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STATES May GET STREAMLINING Am 
(By Casper W. Weinberger) 

A proposed large Christmas present for the 
states was unveiled recently by a Wisconsin 
representative, Henry S. Reuss. 

He plans to introduce a bill in the new 
Congress providing for $25 billion in federal 
grants, spread over a five-year period, to 
States that “modernize state and local gov- 
ernments.” 

The idea appears to combine the carrot- 
and-the-stick approach for states with the 
Heller plan for sharing federal revenue with 
State governments. 

Under the Heller plan, 1% or 2% of the 
federal income tax moneys collected from a 
Particular state is returned to that state with 
no strings attached. 

Recently an increasing number of people 
have come to support the Heller plan, but 
Many connected with the federal government 
feel that, however desirable it might be to 
get additional revenues to states, nothing of 
Permanent improvement can be accomplished 
Until there is substantial modernization of 
State and local governments. 

Congressman Reuss’ plan contemplates al- 
location of approximately $500,000 to each 
State to enable that state to prepare “a mod- 
ern government program.” 

This program must be filed 18 months later 
by each state governor with one of four re- 
gional co-ordinating committees that would 
be established in the east, south, mid-west 
and west. 

The “modern government program” would 
Outline the steps each state proposed to take 
to deai with interstate regional problems by 
use of interstate compacts or otherwise, as 
Well as proposals to strengthen state govern- 
ment by the executive and legis- 
lative branches, adopting an up-to-date sys- 
tem of taxation, etc.; and strengthening lo- 
Cal, rural and urban governments through 
such means as a merit civil service system. 

The regional coordinating committees are 
to be set up by the governors in each region, 
and these committees are required to advise 
Congress which of the state plans submitted 
to them qualifies the state for a federal 
grant. 

Those states that qualify would then share 
in the $5 billion annual grants that the bill 
Proposes. 

Obviously the Congressman's bill is in its 
earliest possible stage, and both the drafting 
and the ideas require considerable refine- 
Ment before any state would feel very favor- 
ably inclined to such a measure. 

Of particular concern would be the fact 
that no state would qualify for the federal 
funds unless the state's plan met with the 
approval of one of the regional committees. 
The bill contains only the vaguest possible 
Standards for determining whether or not 

R state modern government” plan would 
Actually qualify. 

Nevertheless, the idea of conditioning allo- 
Cation of free federal funds to states on their 
adoption of proposals to strengthen and 
Modernize state and local government is an 
interesting one. It may well be eventually 
Adopted in some form by the Congress. 

California would have far fewer changes to 
Make than most states, Our local govern- 
Ment is already strong, and, for the most 

modern. and has achieved most of the 
80als spelled out in Congressman Reuss’ bill. 

However, the executive branch of our state 
government does need substantial reorgani- 
ration, strengthening and modernization. 

This may well be accomplished by uni- 
lateral action of California's state govern- 
Ment without the inducement of vast 
amounts of federal funds. But it is at least 
Possible that an inducement of the kind 
Proposed in Congressman Reuss’ bill would 
speed the process. 

Experienced observers of the legislative 
Scene are unanimous in reporting that few 
if any bills are harder to enact than reor- 
Sanlzation measures, 
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This is largely because employes and office 
holders fear proposals to modify, change or 
lessen their ers and prerogatives. As a 
result, they fight such bills at least twice as 
hard as any other measure. 


The Cost of Bad Air—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, last week I 
brought the attention of the House to 
part I of an article concerning air pollu- 
tion which was published in Manhattan 
East, a New York community newspaper. 
On January 5, Manhattan East published 
the second part of the article. Air pollu- 
tion is one of the Nation’s most serious 
problems. The articles by Anthea Lahr 
highlight the problem in New York City. 

The January 5 article follows: 

{From Manhattan East, Jan. 5, 1967] 
Tue Cost or Bap Arr—Part II 
(By Anthea Lahr) 

“Big industries are big polluters. They are 
also big employers, big buyers and big politi- 
cal influences." —JAMES QUIGLEY. 

The order of priority for control of air pol- 
lution nationally, based on the contribution 
of this source, is: 1) Motor Vehicles, 2) 
Generation of Electricity, 3) Industry, 4) 
Space Heating, 5) Refuse Disposal, Of 
course, local situations demand local priori- 
ties worked out with local control officials 
regarding local interests; such as auto emis- 
sion in Los Angeles, refuse disposal and gen- 
eration of electricity in New York, and manu. 
facturing chemicals in Wilmington, Delaware. 
Thus, apart from refuse disposal, and private, 
municipal and business space heating, indus- 
try is the prime polluter, and with their im- 
mense profits, huge influence, and engineer- 
ing skills, should be the leader in the field, 
not the reluctant follower. 

The steady industry pressure against air 
pollution control is probably not malevo- 
lence or anti-social instinct, but the 
normal business motivation to cut costs and 
raise profits. But the recalcitrance of the 
utility industries is odd—their profits are 
guaranteed by law and if costs go up, a rate 
increase is nearly always granted (especially 
for air pollution control measures) by the 
appropriate regulatory agency. 

The slogan, Smoke in the Air is a Sign of 
Prosperity, is outdated. Smoke-filled air is 
no longer an occasion for civic pride, but 
civic shame. But industries can still use the 
smoke-equals-jobs argument against local 
councils who try to impose air pollution con- 
trols. Industry can always threaten to move, 
unless state and federal tax incentives en- 
courage installation of pollution-control 
equipment. However, tax abatement for 
fighting dirty air is only granted in 7 states. 
Industry often uses public-relations techni- 
ques to keep anti-pollution efforts at the 
very minimum. 

Representatives of the coal industry have 
in the past placed an advertisement in the 
news media which. said: 

Don't use anything which requires oil, 
gas, coal or atomic energy in its manu- 
facture—such as electricity, steel, cement, 
clothes, food, newspapers, babies’ rattles . . . 
any instant end to air pollution brakes our 
civilization to a halt... coal is a minor cause 
of this contamination but the coal industry 
is working hard to clean the air...” 

This Irresponsible insult to the American 
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people's intelligence rightly infuriated Mr. 
Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday 
Review, who replied in his October 8th 
editorial: 

“The American public has a right to resent 
back-oj-the-hand treatment by the coal in- 
dustry. Are we to regard the U.S. Public 
Health Service as a collection of quacks who 
are foolishly trying to deprive the American 
people of the necessities and the accoutre- 
ments of modern society? Are all the people, 
public and private, who are working on the 
air pollution problem merely dupes of those 
who are secretly plotting to undermine the 
American Way of Life? 

“What is being sought is not an ‘instant 
end’ to air pollution but better controls than 
now exist, It is possible through ezisting 
technology to reduce sharply and, in some 
cases, to eliminate entirely poisons in the air 
18 by combustion, incineration or chemi- 
cals.” j 

The major industrial offender in New York 
City is Consolidate Edison, which has 14 gen- 
erating plants within the City. 

Con Ed cannot shut down any of its plants 
long enough to make repairs and install ade- 
quate equipment to reduce air pollution sig- 
nificantly. Con Ed would like to burn more 
natural gas, but the Federal Power Commis- 
sion will only allow them very limited and 
temporary supplies. 

Con Ed would like to build an atomic en- 
ergy plant inside the city, but the City 
would not allow it. There has to be careful 
evaluation before building any nuclear in- 
stallation because the effects of radiation are 
very serious, and they do not blow away 
easily or lose their potency. But nuclear 
plants have operated very satisfactorily, and 
although it is necessary to proceed carefully 
in increasing the amount of radiation that 
could escape to the air, nuclear operations 
built outside metropoles, with efficient emer- 
ergency procedures would be safer than in- 
efficient, obsolete generating plants burning 
sulphur-filled coal and low-grade oil. 

The economic arguments against pollu- 
tion-free atomic energy and natural gas are 
fundamental. Atomic energy involves a cal- 
culated risk with radiation, and natural gas 
is in limited supply. A reduction of the 
burning of coal would cause increased un- 
employment in the Appalachians and would 
further reduce the role of the railways. Thus 
Con Ed is investigating the possibilities of 
mine-mouth generating of power, which 
would be transmitted to the city; bringing 
hydroelectric power from Canada as do other 
American cities; constructing power-generat- 
ing stations along the Delaware River (this 
has run into opposition from factions con- 
cerned with preservation of beauty and wild- 
life). The coal would be brought by rail to 
the power stations, and then the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad would allow the power to be 
brought in along the rights-of-way owned 
by the railroad. These are all long-term rec- 
ommendations which Con Ed is investigat- 
ing. 

In the short-term, Con Ed can try and 
control the sulphur content of its fuels, 
plunge into research, and attempt to meas- 
ure the level of the pollutants. The City 
is supporting Con Ed's application to the 
FPC for more natural gas, and facilitating 
the construction of nuclear plants outside 
the City, and obtaining a right of way into 
the City. 

Many of these recommendations by the 
Mayor's Task Force on Air Pollution have 
begun to be implemented. Con Ed is start- 
ing to shut down its City installations, to 
build nuclear power stations, and to sur- 
vey other sites for generating plants. Con 
Ed could cooperate with the City in using 
garbage to generate heat, as in Rotterdam, 
but this they are reluctant to do, because 
it is uneconomical, although public spirited. 

“It is time that the City stopped issuing 
press releases and started issuing the criteria 
that will permit us to get on with the hard, 
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costly, unglamorous job of tackling air pol- 
lution at some of its most critical sources.” 

Robert Low, the City Council's spokesman 
on air pollution, is here referring to the 
City Administration’s dragging its feet in 
enforcing the City Council's air pollution 
control law, which places certain restrictions 
and requirements on landlords’ operating 
incinerators. 

Until the City Department of Air Pollu- 
tion Control issues engineering criteria, work 
cannot proceed. These incinerators must be 
updated by May 1967, yet the City is scarcely 
giving the landlords enough time to comply 
with the law. 

The City Government is the worst viola- 
tor of its own laws; The City is the greatest 
device for enhancing culture, facilitating 
social exchange, and accommodating man’s 
genius for transactions, but the City is also 
a major contributor to air pollution. Its 
incinerators have no electrostatic precipita- 
tors (as Europe's latest municipal incinera- 
tors do), its buses are overloaded, its taxis 
are uneconomically large and powerful and 
without pollution control devices and all the 
department cars, engines and trucks, the 
City controls, are a prime sources of auto 
pollution; the City sewage plants pollute the 
water, and the burning garbage dumps infest 
the air. 

American cities have to dispose of 520,000,- 
000 lbs. of trash every day, and spend $1,- 
500,000,000 for public disposal and $1,300,- 
000,000 for private disposal every year. Only 
the budgets for roads and schools exceed that 
for garbage disposal. Each American pro- 
duces 4 pounds of garbage daily, and this will 
increase to 5.5 pounds by 1980. The cities are 
faced with the increasingly dificult problem 
of disposing of it. U.S. cities are rather in- 
clined to encourage private incinerators be- 
cause they cost the city nothing, but it ts 
difficult to maintain and supervise private 

of refuse, and they pose air pollu- 
tion and fire hazard problems. 

Although it is uneconomical at present, but 
efficacious in the long run, marketable items 
can be removed from the garbage, Le, cans, 
plastic, paper, etc. and then resold. The 
remaining refuse can be made into fertilizer 
or compacted (as in Sweden) and buried. 

One chlorine user with alr pollution con- 
trols recovers wasted chlorine at the cost of 
$19 a ton, whereas the chlorine, if bought, 
would cost $60 a ton. Conservation of paper 
(which is done in England) is not profitable, 
and there is a limited market for fertilizer, 
which is a bulkly commodity and does not 
fetch a very high price. San Fernando how- 
ever, has a plant which removes saleable ob- 
jects from refuse and converts the rest to 
compost. The plant works well, but has dif- 
ficulty in finding a market for its products. 

Efforts at cleaning the air are still falling 
behind the ability to pollute it, and nowhere 
is this more noticeable than with the build- 
up of auto emissions in our cities. Los An- 
geles suffers most from incomplete combus- 
tion of gasoline and has taken the lead in im- 
posing a vent on the tailpipe of autos so 
that the unburnt gas can be reburned. 

Since the California legislature required 
that tailpipe emissions be controlled, there 
are no air pollution devices on ail cars in the 
U.S. But this is not enough; the number 
of cars is increasing every year (we produce 
twice as many cars as people per year), and 
so the total amount of pollution from cars is 
growing. This is particularly harmful, as the 
carbon monoxide from the unburnt gasoline 
deprives a man's blood of its oxygen-carrying 
capabilities. It is also very wasteful, as $3,- 
000,000,000 worth of gasoline, which is in- 
completely burned, ends up in the air. 
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Mr. Norman Cousins has outlined the path 
that. progress in control of air pollution on 
autos should take: 1) Research should be 
accelerated on fuel cells; 2) Research should 
be accelerated on fuel additives; 3) Research 
should be accelerated on efficient tailpipe 
electrostatic precipators; 4) We should take 
a good look at the kind of cars we are driving. 

Most American cars are far larger than 
necessary. They are far too powerful for 
the speed limits Imposed by both law and 
traffic. This especially applies to New York's 
14,000 taxis, which travel almost completely 
in the city at low speeds and waste both 
horsepower and gasoline. Fiat 600s are being 
imported as experimental taxicabs. The 
Fiats have a submerged motor (thereby 
utilizing all possible space), travel at 45 
m.p.h. (sufficient for City travel) and use 1⁄4 
of the horsepower, therefore producing 1⁄4 of 
the pollutants. Hopefully, this will encour- 
age the automakers of Detroit to produce 
compact, economical cars which will sub- 
stantially reduce pollution from motors. 

Fuels other than gasoline should be in- 
vestigated, especially by the City Transit 
Authority, which could experiment with 
electric-powered and gas turbine buses, and 
Fire Department restrictions should be re- 
laxed to allow liquid petroleum gas to replace 
noxious diesel fuel in fire e es. 

“Ultimately, cars will be banned jrom mid- 
town Manhattan. The question is how long 
will it take? How many people will have to 
die?”—NORMAN COUSINS. 

“Extreme remedies are most appropriate 
jor extreme diseases.”—HiPPocrRaTEs. 

There is a critical shortage of breathable 
air, and at the moment the atmosphere is a 
shallow, stagnant pond, and we are the gasp- 
ing fish at the bottom. 

Uniess drastic measures are taken to al- 
leviate this situation, all major cities in the 
U.S. are going to be uninhabitable. The dis- 
asters, such as the ones in London, Donora, 
and the Meuse Valley, will grow more fre- 
quent, and the level of air pollution will in- 
crease so as to make habitation In a city for 
a long uninterrupted stretch deleterious to 
both health and work. The air pollution is 
warming the air to such an extent that it 
could, conceivably, melt the ice caps and 
flood most of the Western World. 

Thus, fighting air pollution, a problem 
bound inextricably with other city problems, 
could change many aspects of urban life. 
Cars might be banned from downtown areas 
{Robert Low has said that they are consider- 
ing a plan to forbid cars below 59th St.): 
vehicles would cease to depend on diesel and 
petroleum, turning to electricity and liquid 
petroleum gas; cars would be taxed, like 
buildings, on the amount of area covered; 
the city would use garbage as a fuel to gen- 
erate heat and power, having extracted reus- 
able items from the refuse; nuclear power 
would become increasingly important in a 
peaceful role; and the Appalachians might 
become a center for nuclear development, in- 
stead of a depressed area, clinging to the 
diminishing importance of coal. 

The battle against air pollution is also a 
battle against outmoded, inefficient methods 
of generating power, of transportation, and 
of disposing of unwanted material. By 
cleaning up the air we will have improved, 
ope than undermined, the American Way 

e. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE J 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An Office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Rxconn at $150 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, In making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
sees = (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


Public Forum on the Draft 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
cember 21, 1966, I sponsored a public 
forum on the Selective Service Act in 
my congressional district. The public 
forum on the draft was held at Lynbrook 
High School in Lynbrook, N.Y. My an- 
nounced purpose in sponsoring the all 
day conference was to afford an oppor- 
tunity for those most affected by the 
draft—the young people—to express 
their views on the current debate as to 
the future of the Selective Service Act. 

The choice of a high school as the 
site for the forum was most advantage- 
Ous as if permitted an added educational 
advantage because it provided an oppor- 
tunity for the political science and social 
Studies classes of the school to attend 
the conference at the time of their 
Scheduled class on the subject in the 
Company of the teacher, and to hear 
College and high school students present 
their views to their Congressman. They 
had a firsthand opportunity to see de- 
Mocracy in action. 

We were privileged to have as an open- 
ing guest speaker, Major Byron Meader, 
Tepresenting Col. William Boughten the 
New York State Selective Service Direc- 
tor. Major Meader outlined the present 
Provisions of the act and answered ques- 
tions relating thereto. 

The ground rules which I established 
for the conference permitted each 
Speaker to address the audience for 3 
Minutes and to file a written statement 
of any length. I indicated that there 
Would be no debate, because anyone 
holding an opposing view to the speaker 
Was able to obtain time to express his 
Own views. 

Questions were permitted to clarify 
any statement of a previous speaker. 
Thus, though sharply opposing views 
Were presented and differing proposals 
Made, the all-day session was orderly, in- 
formative, and enlightening to me as well 
as to those who attended. 

At the start of the conference I pre- 
sented the issues to be discussed. I ex- 
plamed the nature of the questions raised 
in mail received in my congressional of- 
fice and the scope of the suggestions 
ranging from a complete elimination of 
the draft to a continuation without 
Change. Between these two viewpoints 
there were the following wide range of 
Doints raised in letters and during inter- 
Views: 

First. The present draft law should be 
Continued without change. 
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Second. The Selective Service should 
be continued but amended to eliminate 
inequities: (a) College deferments should 
be eliminated, (b) college deferment 
examinations should be discontinued, (c) 
married men should not be drafted, (d) 
the reserve system should be reviewed, 
(e) hardship exemptions should be 
granted, (f) minor physical impairments 
should not be cause for exemption from 
service, (g) educational standards should 
be revised—there is work for all, (h) de- 
ferment for Peace Corps Service should 
be allowed, (i) geographical inequities 
should be eliminated. Pool should be na- 
tionwide, (j) differences between draft 
boards in same area should be avoided, 
(k) punitive actions of draft boards 
should not be permitted. 

Third. There should be a system of 
universal military service. 

Fourth. There should be a national 
service corps. 

Fifth. The draft should be abolished in 
favor of a volunteer army. 

Sixth. Establish a national lottery sys- 
tem for selection of those who are to 
serve. 

Thirty-seven students of high school, 
graduate and postgraduate levels had 
requested an opportunity to present their 
views and appeared at the public forum. 

The 90th Congress will soon have, and 
face, the responsibility of deciding 
whether we are to continue the present 
Selective Service Act or to revise it. To 
prepare to formulate my own views, I 
thought that it would be most appro- 
priate to hear the views of those most 
affected. These young men of high 
school, college, and postgraduate age 
groups, presented their views and sugges- 
tions on the above proposals. It is not 
possible to state that I found a consensus 
on any of these proposals other than that 
approached to by almost unanimous feel- 
ing that the Congress should correct the 
existing inequities when the draft law is 
extended. 

During the conference I refrained from 
expressing my own views on the amend- 
ments which were proposed. Since the 
conference, and based on many of the 
statements made by the students, I have 
again reviewed my position. 

It is my belief that the 90th Congress 
should not attempt to draft a universal 
military service plan or a national serv- 
ice plan at this time. The simple fact 
that there are over 2 million young men 
who reach the age of 18 each year makes 
these proposals costly and difficult to 
manage or administer. 

I believe that many, if not all, of the 
inequities in the present system can be 
corrected through a form of national 
lottery. A lottery would apply to all 
young men without placing additional 
hardships on the Selective Service Sys- 
tem. 

Under a national lottery, students 


could still be deferred, but Congress 
should make it clear that the deferment 
is not to become an exemption. Stu- 
dents would be subject to the lottery im- 
mediately after completion of their ed- 
ucation. The present college deferment 
tests could be abolished. 

Once manpower requirements for the 
year have been filled, those young men 
whose numbers were not drawn from the 
national pool would know they would 
not be required to serve barring a na- 
tional emergency. As a result, the un- 
certainly about one’s future would be 
eliminated. 

National standards under the selective 
service law could eliminate or reduce to 
a great degree the other inequities out- 
lined above—inequities arising from geo- 
graphical circumstances, the prohibition 
against changing one’s local draft board, 
punitive actions taken by local draft 
boards and the status of married men. 

I plan to make available to the House 
Armed Services Committee the testimony 
presented at the public conference for 
their evaluation and consideration. Itis 
my hope that the 90th Congress will 
draft Selective Service Act amendments 
which will correct many of the inequities 
discussed by these young people. 


Philadelphia Naval District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am 
deeply concerned over the announcement 
by the Department of the Navy that the 
naval district headquarters in Phila- 
delphia is being moved to Norfolk, Va. 
As the birthplace of the U.S. Navy, Phila- 
delphia, I believe, is at least entitled to a 
hearing in thismatter. I ask unanimous 
consent that an editorial published in 
this morning’s Philadelphia Inquirer be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrconn, 
as follows: 

Don’t Tear THAT ENSIGN Down 

Without so much as a warning shot across 
our bow, the Pentagon has fired a broadside 
into cherished Naval tradition of Phila- 
delphla. The stripes so valiantly won are to 
be torn from our sleeve. This city no longer 
will be the home port for Naval District 
head rs, if the Defense Department goes 
through with its plans. 

If savings can be achieved, without loss of 
administrative efficiency, by consolidating 
Naval District headquarters throughout the 
country, and reducing their total number, 
then so be it. But by what logic can the 
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shifting of Philadelphia’s headquarters to 
Norfolk, instead of the other way around, be 
Justified? Is the birthplace of the American 
Navy to be unceremoniously stripped of its 
rank, and relegated to second-class status, 
without the courtesy of a hearing? 

Philadelphia, with its huge Navy Yard, will 
continue to have the largest Naval installa- 
tion in the combined Fourth and Fifth dis- 
tricts. This would seem to be, by any rea- 
sonable criterion, the ideal locale for the con- 
solidated headquarters. In any event, public 
officials and civic leaders of Philadelphia 
should have an opportunity to argue their 
case before a final decision is made. 

With all due respect for Norfolk, which 
also has traditions as a Navy town, 
Philadelphia has just claim to be the site of 
District headquarters on the basis of history, 
seniority and service. 


The Late Honorable John E. Fogarty 
SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, it would require more time than 
we have before us today to pay adequate 
tribute to the life and ideas of JoHN 
Focarty. It would take more foresight 
than we possess to gage fully the effects 
of his work upon present and future gen- 
erations. 

A great many qualities distinguished 
Joun Focarty. Standing high among 
these were his dogged determination, his 
devout dedication, and his fighting spirit. 
These qualities, perhaps more than any 
others, characterized JOHN FOGARTY 
throughout his service to the people of 
Rhode Island and to the Nation. 

As those of us who had the honor to 
serve with him on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee are well aware, JOHN 
Focarty left an indelible imprint on the 
proceedings and accomplishments of bet- 
ter health for Americans as well as bet- 
ter health facilities and more and better 
health research. He was recognized by 
friend and foe alike as a fighter for the 
principles in which he believed and for 
the plain people whom he loved. His 
steadfast championship of the cause of 
better health and rehabilitation services; 
and of his State, his section, and his 
Nation will stand forever as a monument 
to his years of devoted service to his 
country. 

I think the following poem well typi- 
fies our late friend. He was ever active, 
always understanding, helpful, inter- 
ested in the other man’s problem: 

Sermons We SEE 
I'd rather see a sermon than hear one any 


day 

Td rather one should walk with me than 
merely tell the way. 

The eye's a better pupil and more willing 
than the ear; 

Fine counsel is confusing, but example's al- 
ways clear; 

And the best of all the preachers are the 
men who live their creeds, 

For to see the good in action is what every- 
body needs. 
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I can soon learn how to do it if you will 
let me see it done; 

I can watch your hands in action, but your 
tongue too fast may run. 

And the lectures you deliver may be very 
wise and true; 

But I'd rather get my lessons by observing 
what you do. 

For I may misunderstand you and the high 
advice you give. 

But there's no misunderstanding how you 
act and how you live. 

EDGAR A. GUEST. 


I extend to Mrs. Fogarty and to the 


other members of the family my deepest 
sympathy in their great loss. 


The Vietnam Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, Mr. 
David Schoenbrun, a distinguished jour- 
nalist, has written a very interesting 
article on the Vietnam dilemma which 
appeared in the Columbia University 
Forum. His conclusion is that neutrali- 
zation is the only practical solution to 
the Vietnam problem. Mr. Schoenbrun 
wrote: 

I was at the Battle of Dienbienphu; when 
I saw the Chinese mortars going into posi- 
tion on the crest of the hills above the valley 
I knew I was watching the end of the era 
of Western dominance in Asia. I flew from 
Hanoi to Saigon to Geneva with Prince Buu 
Loc, then Prime Minister of South Vietnam. 
I covered the conference and interviewed the 
principal actors. They came to the con- 
clusion that Western powers could no longer 
determine the flow of history in Asia; that 
the best that could be expected for the West 
was an independent, neutralist Vietnam, 
Communist but not a satellite of China. 


Mr. Schoenbrun's article is one of the 
most succinct and penetrating analyses 
of the problem that has come to my at- 
tention, and I recommend it to Senators 
and to other readers of the Recorp. I 
ask unanimous consent to have it printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

VIETNAM: THE CASE FOR EXTRICATION 
(By David Schoenbrun) 

Most of the men who rule Saigon have, 
like the Bourbons, learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing. They seek to retain those 
privileges they have and to regain those they 
have lost. In Vietnam, only the Commu- 
nists represent revolution and social change. 
The Communist Party is the one truly na- 
tional organization that tes both 
North and South Vietnam. It is the only 
group not dependent on foreign bayonets for 
survival. For its own strategic and political 
ends the United States is thus protecting a 
non-Communist Vietnamese social structure 
that cannot defend itself and that perhaps 
does not deserve to be defended. Our re- 
sponsibility for prolonging what Is essen- 
tially a civil conflict may be one of the major 
reasons for the considerable amount of con- 
fusion, guilt, and soul-searching among 
Americans over the Vietnam war. I simply 
cannot help worrying that, in the process of 
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waging this war, we are corrupting ourselves. 
I wonder when I look at the bombed-out 
peasant hamlets, the orphans begging and 
stealing in the streets of Saigon, and the 
women and children with napalm burns 
lying on the hospital cots, whether the 
United States or any nation has the right to 
inflict this suffering and degradation on 
another people for its own ends. 

I agree with the paragraph above although 
I did not write it. It is composed of sen- 
tences excerpted from a much remarked 
upon article in The New York Times Maga- 
zine of Sunday, October 9, “Not a Dove, But 
No Longer a Hawk" by Neil Sheehan, who 
has been covering the Pentagon since return- 
ing from Vietnam last August. 

Nell Sheehan is not a Nervous Nelly, not a 
Peacenik, not a Vietnik, not even anything 
80 supposedly un-American as an intellectual. 
He is a professional reporter who once be- 
lieved in what my country was doing in Viet- 
nam,” but who, as of October 9, 1966, no 
longer believes. Along with many of his fel- 
low citizens, he goes so far as to “wonder” 
whether his country “has the right to inflict 
this suffering and degradation on another 
people for its own ends.” His is the cry of 
anguish of an honest man who has gone far 
toward the realization that his country is 
doing something very wrong. He has not yet 
gone that one vital step further to the only 
attitude that has both practical and moral 
importance: the willingness to right the 
wrong. His ory of anguish ends with a 
whimper: Despite these misgivings I do not 
see how we can do anything but continue to 
prosecute the war"’—and with a pious prayer: 
“I hope that we will not, in the name of 
some anti-Communist crusade, do this 
again.” 

A professional reporter myself, with long 
experience in Vietnam, particularly the 
larger region—Vietnam, Cambodia, and 
Laos—once known as French Indochina, I 
read Sheehan's article with strong emotion: 
admiration for the sweep and depth of his 
reporting; respect for his distress and soul- 
searching; bemusement as to why he did not 
include more of these facts in his daily re- 
ports from Vietnam; finally, a hot flash of 
anger at his grotesque conclusion that we 
must continue to prosecute an evil war that 
cannot be won. How many readers, like my- 
self, clutched at their sanity as an otherwise 
lucid writer concluded that there is no way 
out of a frightful mess other than to dig 
deeper into it? 

If this were Neil Sheehan's personal dilem- 
ma it could easily be dismissed in light of 
his valuable documentation. But the 
greater value of Sheehan's article is that it 80 
fully reflects a national dilemma, broad and 
deep across the country and, indeed, within 
the government itself. I have met and 
talked with many Neil Sheehans, in the 
White House, in the State Department, in 
the Congress and in lecture tours, symposia, 
teach-ins and other public and private dis- 
cussions of the Vietnamese war. At the 
Bankers Association of Omaha, the Com- 
munity Center of Oak Park, Illinois, the 
World Affairs Councils of Buffalo, Philadel- 
phia, and Chicago, the Forum of Miami, the 
Merchants Club of Dallas; from Garden City 
to Beverly Hills, from Minneapolis to New 
Orleans, in almost one hundred meetings 
with some hundred thousand people I have 
heard this same cry of anguish; it's a dirty 
war but we're stuck in it. 

All of the evidence that I have seen, In- 
cluding analyses of the opinion polls, indl- 
cates that an overwhelming majority of 
Americans wants an end to the war. What 
clouds the issue is that the majority is di- 
vided into three groups: those who think 
the war can be ended by an all-out escala- 
tion, those who think it can only be ended 
by deescalation leading to negotiation, and 
finally—perhaps the majority of the major- 
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ity—those citizens neither hawk nor dove, 
who, as Sheehan correctly describes them, are 
confused, feel guilty, and let themselves be 
Pulled into deeper and deeper waters by the 
More powerful tides. 

Of all the conflicting attitudes this war 
has stirred up perhaps the most extraordinary 
is one that every lecturer and teacher knows 
Well; it astonished Senator Robert Kennedy 
On his recent trip to the Far West, when 
he was addressing the student body of a 
West Coast university. He told them that 
he was opposed to the student deferment 
System, which favors those who could afford 
to go to college. He was almost hooted off 
the platform. Startled at the outburst, Ken- 
nedy then asked the students whether they 
favored greater escalation, and they roared 
their approval. Such twisted can 
be summed up: More War Without Us—or 
escalation without participation, I have run 
into this attitude in every part of the coun- 
try and not just among students. In Omaha, 
the executive vice president of a bank told 
Me that he hoped we could hit hard enough 
to get it over before his son was drafted. 
Another man told me he had advised his son 
to study a special branch of science that 
Would require four years of post-graduate 
Study. “In the meantime let’s bomb the hell 
Out of them and get it over.” 

Get it over, get it over, is the cry heard 
Across the nation. For some it is a cry of 
Personal fear. For some it is a cry of moral 
anguish. For most, I am afraid it is only 
a cry of anger—a how! of frustrated pride 
that has little to do with morality and every- 
thing to do with proving America’s power 
and saving Uncle Sam's face. This atti- 
tude is most frequently expressed in the 
Statement: Maybe we shouldn't have gotten 
into this, but since we have, we must see 
It through. Perhaps the most prominent 
Spokesman for this view is General Eisen- 
hower, whose recent reversal of attitude re- 
flects this widely held position. In October 
Of this year Eisenhower said we must do 
everything necessary to wage the war suc- 
Cessfully, and he refused to rule out even 
the possibility of using atomic weapons. Yet 
I heard General Eisenhower talk very dif- 
ferently two years ago. 

I visited Eisenhower at his farm in Gettys- 
burg, on August 25th, 1964, on the occasion 
Of the 20th anniversary of the liberation of 
Paris. In the course of a talk lasting several 
hours the General reminisced about the 
French Indochinese War and the 
he had put upon the French to conduct it 
differently. They could not rally the people 
to their side, he recalled, adding that no 
White, Western nation could win a colonial 
War in Asia. He then talked about our own 
dilemma in Vietnam and his decision to give 
€conomic aid to Ngo Dinh Diem to help him 
Tesist communism, “That's the only way it 
Can be done,” Eisenhower told me. “We can 
Only help them to help themselves.“ He 
thought then that we could not and should 
not try to do their fighting for them. Today 
he thinks differently and the reason is surely 
evident: our massive commitment to defeat 
Communism in Vietnam has in Eisenhower's 
View created a new situation, Eisenhower 

not contradicted himself. He now be- 
lieves that the context has so changed that 
We need no longer concern ourselves with 
What changed it; perhaps we should never 
have gotten involved, but there is no point 
in dwelling upon past history. Historian 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr. apparently agrees. 
He began his article “A Middle Way Out 
ot vietnam“ in The New York Times Mag- 
Gine of September 18 by stating: “Why 
We are in Vietnam is today a question of only 
cal interest. We are there, for better 
Or for worse, and we must deal with the sit- 
Uation that exists... . Our stake in South 
Vietnam may have been self-created, but it 
has nonetheless become real.” 
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Nothing could be more dangerous than this 
kind of thinking. The point in examining 
the past is not to cry over spilled miik or to 
indulge in useless blame-finding, but to find 
out what went wrong and why so that we 
might see more clearly, first, how to put it 
right, and, second, how best to answer Shee- 
han's prayer that we don’t do it again. 

To Ulustrate the value of looking back- 
ward in the dispute, let us examine the ques- 
tion of the nature of the war, particularly 
the issue of aggression. The Johnson Ad- 
ministration talks constantly of North Viet- 
namese “aggression,” sometimes simplifying 
it to “Communist aggression.” Over and 
over at the Manila Conference, and in its 
final communique, aggression was the word 
used to describe the war, If we simply ac- 
cept this charge without checking it against 
the historical record—that is, if we persuade 
ourselves that now“ is unrelated to “then” 
—it will be almost impossible, I believe, to 
find the way to peace. Hanoi will certainly 
not enter negotiations as the “aggressor.” 

Examination of the record would show a 
situation very different from today, (Is that 
why we are so often urged to forget it?) 
Certainly Hanoi is taking aggressive action 
now in sending regular soldiers to fight in 
South Vietnam. But Hanoi's views, which is 
accepted by most observers outside the 
United States, is that the original provoca- 
tion was committed by the South Vietnam- 
ese and by the United States of America in 
jointly refusing to carry out the provisions 
of the Geneva Accords. Vietnam did not 
send troops south until after the American 
bulld-up, Hanoi has been reacting to both 
the American intervention and the refusal 
of South Vietnam to hold free elections. It 
is also reacting to the usurpation of power 
by a military clique that is not representa- 
tive of the Vietnamese people, and not even 
of the South Vietnamese, since Premier Ky 
and his principal aides are refugees from 
the North. It does not invalidate these facts 
to argue that Ho Chi Minh does not repre- 
sent the people either, or that what we are 
facing is some new kind of internal aggres- 
sion. That is precisely what all the turmoil 
has been about. From the very start there 
has been a civil war among the Vietnamese, 
not a Korean-like aggression by the North 
against the South, And if this fundamental 
truth cannot be accepted, then any kind of 
an honorable settlement is beyond hope. 
You can’t settle a fight if you do not know 
what it is all about. 

I do not speak of history only from hind- 
sight. I watched all of this happen. I 
was at the Battle of Dienbienphu; when I 
saw the Chinese mortars going into position 
on the crest of the hills above the valley I 
knew I was watching the end of the era of 
Western dominance in Asia. I flew from 
Hanol to Saigon to Geneva with Prince Buu 
Loc, then Prime Minister of South Vietnam. 
I covered the conference and interviewed the 
principal actors. They came to the conclu- 
sion that Western powers could no longer 
determine the flow of history in Asia; that 
the best that could be expected for the West 
was an independent, neutralist Vietnam, 
Communist but not a satellite of China. 
I have come to believe that period deserves 
the closest study by American citizens, not 
because errors were made or evil done inten- 
tionally, but because the leaders of our 
country, Eisenhower and Kennedy in turn, 
were either not aware of the dynamics that 
would follow from their decisions, or dis- 
counted the dangers too readily. If we turn 
our backs on the dynamical process that led 
us, without intent, into a war we know we 
should not be fighting, how will we avoid 
making the same mistakes in the future? 

Our predicament began with the judgment 
of John Foster Dulles—a correct judgment 
that Ho Chi Minh had become so popular a 
national hero that he would win free elec- 
tions by a big margin (80 percent, President 
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Eisenhower estimated in his memoirs). 
Every informed observer concurred. It was 
not the judgment that was wrong, but the 
conclusion Dulles drew from it. Dulles de- 
cided that we must organize an Asia equiv- 
alent to NATO, support an anti-Communist 
leader in South Vietnam and stall off the 
free elections provided by the Geneva Ac- 
cords. This led to Eisenhower's letter to 
Ngo Dinh Diem, our selection as anti-Com- 
munist champion, offering economic aid. 
Eisenhower then believed that the South 
Vietnamese needed only our friendly help 
and guidance, This policy was based on 
America’s brilliant success in Europe, where 
the Marshall Plan, the Truman Doctrine and 
NATO combined to provide the fruitful use 
of economic aid under a military shield 
against external aggression. The error, of 
course, was the assumption that a policy 
that had worked in industrialized, techno- 
logically, advanced, white, Christian Europe 
could also work in rural, backward, yellow, 
non-Christian Asia. 

We also failed to understand how the 
mechanism of our program of aid leads in- 
exorably from butter to guns. We start 
with the simple proposition that communism 
is evil and should be stopped from spread- 
ing. Therefore anti-Communists must be 
helped. When we give economic ald we soon 
discover we must also provide technological 
help. To persuade Congress and the people 
to give tax dollars the anti-Communists are 
described as fighters for freedom. When 
they fail to carry out our proposals for re- 
forms the fact is hidden because more aid 
must now be given to prevent their collapse. 
The investment in aid and technical ad- 
visors. becomes so great that soldiers are sent 
to protect them. The soldiers are shot at, 
so they are authorized to shoot back. The 
Communists strike harder to prevent the 
American program from shoring up the ad- 
versary. More soldiers are sent and bases 
are built. Once our honor and power are 
committed it becomes our war. And once it 
becomes our war then we devise new rules. 
Thus an Elsenhower who once believed that 
only Asians should fight an Asian war can 
two years later approve an American com- 
mitment greater than the commitment of 
the South Vietnamese themselves. z 

How can we avoid the dynamics that lead 
from economic aid to all-out commitment? 
The mechanism that springs the trap is our 
unilateral programming. By giving aid di- 
rectly, we directly involve our flag, prestige 
and power in the success of the recipient, 
and so become the servant of a Chiang Kai- 
shek or a Marshal Ky—men who stand for 
the very opposite of the democratic cause 
we suppose we are defending. If instead 
we gave aid through international organiza- 
tions—the World Bank and OECD are two of 
many—we might find a palliative for the ills 
of our foreign aid program. We could com- 
mit American dollars without committing 
the American flag. 

Maybe then we would not find ourselves 
in situations that inevitably become polarized 
into the fatal alternative: victory or defeat. 
This false dichotomy is what leads a Nell 
Sheehan from lucidity to absurdity. He and 
many other Americans see only a continua- 
tion of the war or a “precipitate retreat, de- 
generating into a rout.“ Or, as I have heard 
it said again and again across the nation, “we 
can't turn tall and run.“ Of course that 
isn't the answer; trouble is, it isn't even the 
question. The real question is how to find 
a middle ground between victory and defeat. 
Is there, as Sheehan suggested, really noth- 
ing to do but make a bigger mess? 

It is at this point that a huge dense cloud 
seems to descend upon even the clearest 
thinking Americans. We cannot seem to per- 
ceive the shape of that middle ground. Mr. 
Schlesinger called on us to find it in his 
Times article, but did not describe exactly 
where it might be found. He saw no reason 
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for “our reluctance to follow the Laos model 
and declare neutralization, under interna- 
tional agreement, our long-run objective,” 
but he only proposed de-escalation and put 
major emphasis on our need “to our 
cool.” President Johnson too employed this 
in-cliche in his Princeton address when he 
urged his critics not to blow their cool. 

It is at this point that I lose my own cool. 
It seems to me singularly inappropriate for 
anyone conducting a major war to accuse 
others of being overheated. Has President 
Johnson kept his cool in Vietnam in dropping 
more tons of dynamite on that tiny country 
than were dropped on Nazi Germany in 
World War II? Are doves really more hot- 
headed than hawks? Is there some intrinsic 
virtue in keeping cool before so tragic and 
cruel a war as this? Indeed isn't it about 
time to get hot about demanding an end of 
the war? It is said that Senators WAYNE 
Morse and J. WII FULBRIGHT hurt them- 
selves badly by losing their cool. Perhaps 
they did. But they have also done their 
country 8 great service and were it not for 
men like them we might still be awaiting re- 
sponsible nationwide discussion of the Viet- 
namese and Chinese issues. 

It is at this point that I feel only an in- 
tense anguish for the crisis of my profes- 
sion and of my country. I know that Neil 
Sheehan is not the only reporter to suspect 
that he had been fooled, not the only cor- 
respondent to be torn between the realiza- 
tion that the war is corrupting us and a 
failure to see any honorable way out of It. 
I watch my colleagues agonizing about it, 
struggling to keep cool, but ending up by 
stepping away from the truth. They de- 
nounce the war but advocate that we con- 
tinue to prosecute it. It is not that the 
press is cynical, but it seems paralyzed by 
the war, an avowed mistake, the correction 
of which appears so difficult and costly that 
it seems easier just to continue it. Many 
fellow countrymen, like my colleagues, recog- 
nize the mess but cannot agree on how to 
clean it up. Some advocate greater peace 
efforts; others, the plurality, greater efforts 
to win. Both doves and hawks agree, how- 
ever, on the desirability of ending the war 
swiftly. Hardly anyone has much stomach 
for Johnson's policy of a long hard war. 

It is at this point that someone inevitably 
asks: what can be done about it? I would 
suggest first of all that we stop using such 
loaded words as withdraw or retreat. Our 
problem is rather to ertricate ourselves from 
a dificult position, not to fight our way out 
or to turn tall and run. To extricate our- 
selves would require a lot of truthtelling. 
Yet very few Americans even try to examine 
what others think is the truth. We charge 
China with being aggressive and expansion- 
ist, but most of the world belleves that we 
are the expansionist power. American sol- 
diers, businessmen, and technicians are seen 
almost everywhere in the world. Hardly a 
single Chinese soldier is seen outside China, 
and few Chinese diplomats or technicians 
are seen anywhere. We believe we are not 
expansionist because we clearly do not covet 
territory, but we fall to see that others re- 
gard the extension of influence on a global 
scale as a new form of expansionism. They 
do not believe that we are in Vietnam only 
to prevent a South Vietnamese Communist 
victory over a South Vietnamese military 
clique, They have long believed—and feel 
their suspicions confirmed by President 
Johnson’s Asian tour—that the United 
States, a Pacific power, now has a new ob- 
jective: to extend its power from the Pa- 
cific to the continent of Asia. 

I have never believed that America's vital 
interests were at stake in the Vietnamese 
civil war. I have never accepted the cor- 
relation between Munich and a settlement 
in Vietnam, Mao Tse Tung is not a Hitler, 
nor is Ho Chi Minh his servant. North Viet- 
nam is not a powerful imperialist nation like 
Germany. If Ho is comparable to any Eu- 
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ropean, he is the Tito of Asia. That is, a 
national Communist, at the head of a small 
state, trying to keep independent of an enor- 
mous Communist neighbor—in the case of 
Tito, Russia, in the case of Ho, China. If 
we can live with Tito to the tune of one bil- 
lion dollars of ald, why is it so unthinkable 
to live In a world with Ho? Why do we fight 
for the South Vietnamese when we did not 
go to war for the Freedom Fighters of Hun- 
gary or for the East Germans? By what 
logic. do we now offer more trade and closer 
relations with Russian and all of Eastern 
Europe but feel we must make war in Viet- 
nam? 

The crux of the matter is this: should not 
the Vietnamese have been permitted to de- 
termine their own fate in the first place? 
And is it now too late to reverse that error? 
Can we not return to the basic principle of 
the Geneva Accords: the creation of a mili- 
tary cease-fire and the beginnings of a nego- 
tiation among the Vietnamese themselves 
by themselves, between the NLF and Saigon 
in the South and also between South and 
North? It seems to me to be possible and 
certainly desirable for the United States to 
change its role from belligerent to interested 
Party, one among many who have an im- 
portant stake in peace in Asia. Japan, India 
and Pakistan surely should be associates 
with efforts to end the war and encourage 
negotiations among the Vietnamese. The 
only way such negotiations could succeed 
and produce an enduring peace would be to 
quarntine Vietnam off from the world power 
competition, that is to neutralize it. 

By “neutralize” I mean something com- 
parable in spirit and form to the neutraliza- 
tion of Austria. All foreign forces—Russian, 
American, French, and British—were with- 
drawn from Austria. The Austrians drafted 
a constitution under which the country 
would not enter into a military alliance with 
any foreign power. This did not preclude 
many forms of cooperation between Austria 
and the West. Austria was neutralized but 
not neutral. This represented a real sacrifice 
on the part of the Russians for they were 
pulling out of a country they knew would 
henceforth be Western-oriented even in ita 
neutralized state. They did not, of course, 
withdraw very far—just across the border 
to Hungary. But we would not be very far 
off from Vietnam either, if we withdrew as 
a result of a treaty of neutralization. Our 
Navy and Air Force control the seas and air 
of Vietnam, And we have a firm base of 
operations in Thailand. There would be no 
great strategic danger of a phased with- 
drawal as a result of a negotiated treaty of 
neutralization. South Vietnam, without di- 
rect American military engagement, might 
not be able to maintain itself as a non- 
Communist state. The Communists might 
well be the dominant element of a coalition 
government. But which is the greater dan- 
ger to America and the world: a Nationalist- 
Communist Vietnam, neutralized by an Asian 
treaty, guaranteed by the great powers, or 
the current danger that Vietnam might 
become a world battlefield? I feel strongly 
that it is possible to bring about a situation 
now where all foreign forces can be with- 
drawn, and Vietnam first, neighboring coun- 
tries later, brought under a general great- 
power agreement to guarantee the neutraliza- 
tion of Southeast Asia. Britain has already 
indicated it would approve. So has Ruasia. 
General de Gaulle proposed the neutraliza- 
tion of Southeast Asia as far back as 1964. 
Eventually, and the sooner the better, China 
would have to be brought into the great- 
power agreement. There can never be any 
stability in Asia without Chinese consent— 
certainly not now that China has become 
a nuclear missile power. There would still be 
great problems. Neutralization would not 
solve any of the internal problems of the 
states in Southeast Asia, but it would solve 
the external problem, which is becoming the 
gravest problem in the world. 
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Neutralization is not a blueprint. No de- 
tailed plan would be of any real value today 
in any case. What is more immediately Im- 
portant than a plan, is a change of attitudes 
and of objectives. If it becomes more im- 
portant to Americans to end the anguish of 
this war than to continue It, there will be no 
problem finding a plan. Plans are, af ter all, 
only ways of carrying out what one wants to 
do. If we want to end the war, to keep . 
Southeast Asia from becoming a world bat- 
tleground, to neutralize it for everyone's 
safety, then the detailed plan will easily be 
found, 

Neither a plan nor a prayer would be 
meaningful except in the service of a new 
policy. 


We Propose: A Modern Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, the House Republican Task 
Force on Congressional Reform and Mi- 
nority Staffing conducted an in-depth 
study of the operation and organization 
of the Congress in 1965-66. The results 
of some of our research efforts were pub- 
lished last fall by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Co. under the title of We Propose: A 
Modern Congress.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp a review of the book by 
Robert K. Walsh of the Washington 
Evening Star. 

The 21 articles that make up this book 
were intended, as Mr. Walsh notes, as 
“pragmatic suggestions rather than a 
partisan manifesto.” Happily, many of 
our recommendations are reflected in the 
final report of the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of the Congress. In 
other areas, we will continue to press 
for needed reforms in shaping a truly 
modern Congress. 

I am grateful to Mr. Walsh for his 
thoughtful remarks and commend the 
attention of my colleagues who have not 
yet found time to read it to a careful 


scrutiny of “We Propose: A Modern 
Congress.” 
[From the Washington (D.C.) Sunday Star, 


Nov. 20, 1966] 

THE PROBLEM OF MODERNIZING CONGRESS 

“We Propose: A Modern Congress,“ By a 
House Republican Task Force. McGraw- 
Hill. 338 pages. Hard-cover, $5.50. Paper- 
back, $1.45. 

Whether men make events, or vice versa. 
the 1966 congressional elections certainly 
contributed to the timeliness and usefulness 
of this book. 

Present or former Republican congress- 
men, aided by the Library of Congress and 
legislative staff specialists and researchers, 
deal here with the need for reforming the 
methods and modernizing the machinery of 
Congress rather that with the problem of 
getting there. 

Their 21 articles, pragmatic suggestions 
rather than a partisan manifesto, offer pro- 
posals which admittedly are not altogether 
new or advocated oniy by Republicans. 

As House Republican Leader Gerald R. 
Ford notes, they were intended to encourage 
broader discussion and were planned origi- 
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nally “to serve as a reservoir of recommenda- 
tions should the Joint Committee on the Or- 
ganization of Congress fail to report out a 
set of comprehensive proposals for modern- 
izing and strengthening the role of Congress 
in the 20th century.” 

That bipartisan Senate-House committee 
submitted numerous but not very startling 
Tecommendations last summer under condi- 
tons which cramped its range and depth. 
The 90th Congress probably will act on some 
of them. The ideas offered in this book go 
Substantially further as the result of more 
than two years of work by a House Republi- 
Can task force on congressional reform and 
minority staffing. 

The chapters carry such well-known by- 
lines of present or former House Republican 
members as New York Mayor John V. Lind- 
Say on the seniority system, Sen. Robert P. 
Griffin of Michigan on rules and committee 
Procedures, Rep. Charles McC. Mathias of 
Maryland on “Managing the District of Co- 
lumbia,” Rep. Joel T. Broyhill of Virginia 
on “Reforms Needed in House Personnel,” 
and Rep. Bob Wilson of California, Republi- 
Can congressional campaign committee 
chairman, on “Congressional Ethics.” 

Most of the articles, in substance at least, 
began ss House speeches earlier this year and 
Were reported to some extent in news stories 
at the time. In the outgoing 89th Congress 
Several of the proposals were challenged as 
being impractical or impossible of achieve- 
ment. But this book deserves not only a 
Tevived and larger reading but also nonpar- 
tisan refiection and discussion as the 90th 
Congress prepares to convene in January. 

—Rozert K. WALSH. 


Operation On Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time when the crime problem grows 
ever more serious and menacing I would 
like to draw attention to a publication 
recently issued by the office of Los 
Angeles County District Attorney Evelle 
J. Younger. 

The purpose of this booklet, entitled 
“Operation On Guard,” is to inform the 
Public about some of the more widely 
Used methods of criminals as they at- 
tempt to victimize people by fraud or 
force. Materials for the booklet were 
Contributed by various Los Angeles 
County and city agencies and the office 
Of the Governor. 

In the opening message, District At- 
torney Younger states: 


The mounting crime problem in our 
County requires that we make a greater effort 
to alert and inform the public. Individuals 
Need ta know how best to guard against 
Criminal assaults and frauds and to know 
What public services are available in the way 
Of legal information and other assistance. 

We hope this booklet will be useful in 
spreading needed information throughout 
dur county. We ask members of the public 
to help combat crime by assuming individual 
Tesponsibility and by helping to educate 
98 Law enforcement needs your cooper- 

on, 


The booklet tells how the public can 


be victimized by such means as bogus 
Solicitors and inspectors, investment 
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frauds, medical quackery, and home im- 
provement and automobile sales misrep- 
resentations, It covers various of the 
vicious confidence games and in the area 
of force, such crimes as robbery, auto- 
mobile thefts, pickpocketing, intrusion 
by telephone, and others, The booklet 
gives helpful tips on how to detect crime 
and how to obtain legal information and 
advice. 

District Attorney Younger and Los 
Angeles County are to be commended for 
issuing this publication to the residents 
of the county. An informed, alert citi- 
zenry is one of our best means of guard- 
ing against crime. 


A Shortsighted Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, for 98 
years the people of California have felt 
that their investment in tuition-free 
higher education was a sound and profit- 
able one. As the New York Times stated 
in an editorial on January 11, 1967: 

California has been the leading proponent 
of the theory that high quality and universal 
availability of higher education are compati- 
ble and essential. 


But this 98-year-old tradition of pub- 
licly financed college education is now 
in jeopardy. Gov. Ronald Reagan’s pro- 
posal that the budgets of the University 
of California and the California State 
colleges be cut by 10 percent means 
either that tuition will have to be charged 
or that the doors of educational oppor- 
tunity for many will be closed. 

The Governor has stated he intends 
to make budget economies. But cut- 
backs at the expense of our young people 
who increasingly require the training of 
a college or a university education, would 
be false economy of the gravest nature. 

It should be clear by now that it takes 
generations to build a university and 
State college system as fine as Califor- 
nia's. But it takes little time at all to 
weaken or dilute it. Again quoting from 
the New York Times article of January 
11, let me stress that “those responsible 
for the stewardship of this vital system 
should know that their academic institu- 
tions decline more rapidly than they 
rise.” 

Mr. Speaker, this thoughtful editorial 
deserves the attention of our colleagues 
and I am including it with my remarks: 
From the New York Times, Jan. 11, 1967] 

CALIFORNIA ON THE BRINK 

Governor Reagan's threatened budget cut 
hits the great University of California at a 
time when it can least afford underminin; 
of its strength. ~ 

Disruptive student and nonstudent demon- 
strations at Berkeley, the giant institution's 
principal campus, have already caused some 
faculty members to wonder whether it would 
be wise to look for greener academic pastures. 
The prospect of an inadequately financed 
public higher education system, at a time 
of serious faculty shortages, could lead to a 
destructive exodus. The suspicion that pol- 
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itics has entered into fiscal policy conjures 
up memories of the past fate of other state 
universities. 

To permit development of such a trend 
would be a national tragedy. California has 
been the leading proponent of the theory 
that high quality and universal availability 
of higher education are compatible and es- 
sential. 

Those responsible for the stewardship of 
this vital system should know that academic 
institutions decline more rapidly than they 
rise. The small minority of destructive left- 
wing activists at Berkeley at one extreme, 
and the fiscal conservatives and political re- 
actionaries at the other, represent a two- 
front threat. To resist both, and avert a 
damaging crisis, requires the persuasive 
strength which President Clark Kerr has 
shown in the past and which he fortunately 
seems ready to bring to the battie now. 

Equally significant is the declaration by 
Dr. Franklin Murphy, chancellor of the Los 
Angeles campus and often mentioned as a 
likely successor to Dr. Kerr, that he does not 
intend to “preside at the liquidation or sub- 
stantial erosion of the quality which fifty 
years of effort have built up. 

Surely Governor Reagan must know that 
the decline of higher education would jeop- 
ardize California’s economic growth along 
with its intellectual prestige. As for the 
student activists, it should at last occur to 
them that their aimless fight against “au- 
thority” could rapidly replace a progressive 
system with social, economic and academic 
retrogression. 


Tribute to Senator A. Willis Robertson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
- Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
include a copy of a resolution passed by 
the council of the city of South Boston, 
Va., commending the outstanding public 
record of the Honorable A. Willis Rob- 
ertson, former U.S. Congressman and 
US. Senator, from the Commonwealth 
of Virginia. 

South Boston is my home city. I am 
glad to know that the Honorable Wyatt 
W. Wall, mayor of that city, and the 
members of the city council have seen fit 


to express appreciation of the high pub- 


lic services rendered by our distinguished 
former Senator Robertson. I share fully 
the sentiments expressed in this resolu- 
tion, which is as follows: 

RESOLUTION 


Whereas, A. Willis Robertson served the 
Commonwealth of Virginia for thirty-four 
years, fourteen as a representative in the 
House of Representatives and twenty as a 
United States.Senator, and 

Whereas, Senator Robertson, during this 
time, rendered outstanding service to the 
people of this Commonwealth of our nation; 

Now, therefore be it resolved that the 
Council of the City of South Boston ex- 
presses its appreciation and sincere thanks 
to Senator Robertson for his many years of 
loyal, devoted service, and orders a copy of 
this resolution to be forwarded to Senator 
Robertson and a copy spread upon the min- 
utes of this meeting. 

Wrarr W. Watt, Mayor. 


E. K. Tons, Clerk. 


Attest: 
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Is Lake Tahoe Set To Turn Green From 
Overnourishment? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speak- 
er, the pollution of Lake Tahoe has been 
a matter of concern to me for many years, 
and I have pressed for action to save the 
lake from destruction by pollution and 
overnourishment for an equally long 


time. 

On April 30 and May 2 of last year, a 
special subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Works held public hear- 
ings on the pollution of South Lake Ta- 
hoe, Calif. The special subcommittee 
was established at the direction of the 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Maryland 
(Mr. FALLON], in response to requests by 
local citizens and by concerned Members 
of Congress. The subcommittee was 
composed of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. BLATNIK], the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Rivers and Harbors 
and the author of many outstanding Fed- 
eral water pollution control measures; 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
Jounson], whose congressional district 
borders the western and southern ex- 
tremities of Lake Tahoe; and myself. 
Senator BIBLE, of Nevada, also partici- 
pated in the hearings and represented 
the other body. 

The subcommittee held several highly 
important and very informative sessions 
on the complex problems of the lake: 
Federal, State, and local officials; sani- 
tary and civil engineers; wildlife and 
natural resources authorities; medical 
doctors; and concerned public citizens 
presented testimony before the subcom- 
mittee. The subcommittee sessions 
brought out the reasons for the lake's 
severe pollution and acute overnourish- 
ment. Constructive. recommendations 
for the reduction of pollutants and nu- 
trients entering the lake were offered, 
and from these recommendations we are 
today much better prepared to meet the 
elite pollution problems of Lake Ta- 

oe 


During the adjournment, an enlight- 
ening article by Burt Schorr appeared in 
the Wall Street Journal. The article is 
a result of deep research into the genu- 
ine problems of pollution in Lake Tahoe, 
and, in my opinion, it is an 
presentation of the facts on this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent I include Mr. Schorr’s article at this 
point in my remarks. I commend it to 
the attention of every American who is 
concerned about the pollutton of Amer- 
ica's waters. 

The article follows: 

OVERNOURISHED Laxes: Too MvucH Phos- 
PHOROUS, NITROGEN PERIL WATER—JOHNSON 
To SIGN A BILL SHORTLY To HELP PICHT THE 
POLLUTION; Is TAHOE SET TO TURN GREEN? 

(By Burt Schorr) 

At a casual glance, it is hard to understand 
the furor over the danger of polluting Lake 
Tahoe, high in the Slerras dividing Califor- 
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nia and Nevada. So crystalline are most of 
its 192 square miles of blue water that in- 
vestigators on its surface have spotted a 
white disc at a depth of 136 feet. 

Yet, according to the recent findings of 
a Federal sanitary engineer and an aquatic 
biologist, Tahoe is on the verge of turning 
a murky green, its surface and beaches fouled 
by thick patches of slimy, foul-smelling al- 
gae, its weed growth on a rampage and its 
dissolved oxygen diminished—thus reducing 
the fish population and retarding Tahoe's 
ability to purify Itself. 

The factors underlying Tahoe's troubles 
have a familiar ring: A swelling population 
in the surrounding Tahoe basin is placing an 
ever larger burden on sewage treatment 
plants and seepage-prone privies and septic 
tanks. Contrary to what one might expect, 
however, the direct threat to the lake isn’t 
from disease bacteria, greasy scum or other 
obvious signs of human abuse. 

Rather, the culprits are the tasteless, in- 
visible compounds of phosphorous and nitro- 
gen that abound in sewage and many indus- 
trial wastes, In normal amounts these are 
essential to the growth of useful algae. But 
an excess of either pollutant can trigger the 
explosive algal bloom“ that may destroy a 
lake's recreational value and impair its use 
as a water supply. 

With the tide of human wastes, detergents 
and other algae nutrients rising yearly in 
this country, the problem is receiving in- 
creased attention from pollution fighters. A 
cortference of California, Nevada and Federal 
Officials concluded in July, for example, that 
if Tahoe's pristine water quality is to be 
preserved, the basin area must be 
most of its sewage and garbage by 1970, 
thereby cutting down sharply the under- 
ground flow of nitrogen and phosphorous 
into the lake from present disposal sites. 

FIFTY BILLION DOLLARS, 10 YEARS 

The U.S., of course, still has far to go 
merely to shut off the flow of raw or inade- 
quately treated sewage into its waterways: 
the primary and secondary treatment plants 
needed to accomplish that goal alone would 
require 10 years and up to $50 billion to con- 
struct, according to one Government official's 
estimate, 

All the same, the realization is growing 
that a parallel effort against less noticeable 
algae nutrients also is needed. At stake: The 
fate of still unsullied lakes and even of 
heavily polluted ones like Lake Erie, where 
excessive phosphorus has helped de-oxygen- 
ate some 2,600 square miles, or more than a 
fourth of the water area. Also, the algae 
question is becoming more critical with the 
increasing use of dammed lake water for 
recreation and reservoirs. 

“A lake basically is a stagnant body of 
water,” says Murray Stein, enforcement chief 
of the Interior Department's Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration. “Once 
waste materials get into it, they have no 
place to go.” Consequently, heavy infusions 
of phosphorus and ni co! 
“threaten to destroy a lake forever” by speed- 
ing up the natural process of utrophication, 
or aging, which gradually fills it with or- 
ganic material and transforms it into a 
marsh, Mr: Stein says. 

RIVERS, TOO 

Besides lakes, algae also trouble sluggish 
rivers and other slow-moving water courses, 
The resulting odor and taste of their tap 
water certainly made this clear to some 
Washington-area residents, for example, 
during the past summer of severe drought. 
The Potomac River, chief source of local 
drinking water supplies, fell to unusually 
low levels, increasing the relative amount of 
algae present. 

The anti-algae campaign is still in its in- 
fancy; most sewage treatment plants today 
don’t even bother to record the amount of 
algae nutrients released in their effluent. 
But one result, stricter Federal requirements 
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for phosphorus elimination, already appears 
likely. 

Under the Water Quality Act of 1965, states 
have until next June 30 to set water quality 
standards for their interstate waterways as 
well as to make plans for abating pollution. 
Approval is vested in the Interior Secretary 
who, in the absence of satisfactory state ac- 
tion, can impose standards of his own. 

If a newly tested method for extracting a 
higher amount of stubborn phosphorous 
compounds during secondary waste treat- 
ment proves applicable nationwide, as pollu- 
tion control experts anticipate, Secretary 
Udall likely will issue phosphorous removal 
guidelines based on its use. States then 
would be expected to require municipal 
waste treatment plants to Incorporate the 
new procedure in their operating practices. 

In the years ahead, even more sophisti- 
cated processes will be developed. Govern- 
ment water men believe. The Clean Waters 
Restoration Act of 1966, which President 
Johnson is expected to sign into law soon, 
for the first time authorizes substantial out- 
lays for development of practical “tertiary” 
sewage treatment that would include almost 
complete elimination of the phosphorous 
compounds that now get by customary sec- 
ondary treatment, 

LOS ANGELES PLAN 


The legislation offers to reimburse states 
and localities for 75% of the cost of such 
demonstration projects and authorizes $60 
million for this purpose over a three-year 
period. Los Angeles County, for one, ls ready 
to apply for such aid in helping to create 20 
acres of recreational lakes fed entirely by 
discharge from its Lancaster, Calif., second- 
ary treatment plant, 

Starting with sewage effluent from which 
about 90% of the pollutants have been re- 
moved, a tertiary treatment plant estimated 
to cost $200,000 would take out more than 
99% of the phosphorus compounds, then pass 
the water through 400 square feet of sand 
and anthracite coal filters. The result: 
Clear water safe for fishing, boating and, 
possibly, swimming, The anticipated operat- 
ing cost, 10 cents per 1,000 gallons, is high 
compared with the 3 cents per 1,000 gallons 
charged for secondary treatment alone; but 
John Parkhurst, chief engineer for the Los 
Angeles Sanitation District, contends the 
figure is half the cost of fresh water trans- 
ported to the arid Lancaster area from the 
north, and could be reduced with operating 
experience, 

Available figures suggest an even larger 
sewage bill for taxpayers and industries like 
dairies, slaughter houses and canneries whose 
wastes are rich in nutrients, 

The Tahoe Basin sewage export scheme 
carries a tentative price of $50 million, about 
double what it would cost to expand standard 
sewage treatment for the area, (The plan 
also is stirring protests by local governments 
along Nevada's Carson and Truckee river sys- 
tems, which have been selected to receive 
Tahoe Basin effluent; they fear degradation 
of their water supplies, a view Federal pol- 
lution control experts dismiss as groundless.) 

Any cost calculation must include a por- 
tion of the maximum $30 billion the Federal, 
state and local governments could need to 
separate municipal storm sewers from ones 

human and industrial wastes. Most 
older U.S. cities employ combined systems, 
and heavy rains can increase their sewage 
plant loads 100 times, washing as much as 
99% of sanitary wastes into receiving water- 
ways with out treatment. Moreover, street 
drainage itself usually is rich in phosphates 
from dripping vehicle oil. 

AN UNCERTAIN SCIENCE 

Algae control remains an uncertain science 
because the behavior and interrelationships 
of the more than 650 common U.S. species 
are largely uncharted. “We still don’t know 
if, by feeding on each other, algae can be- 
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come self-perpetuating in a lake, or whether 
growth cycles can be cut back once nourish- 
ment is reduced,” says a Federal pollution 
researcher. 

Algae possesses chlorophyl, which enables 
them to combine water and carbon dioxide 
in the presence of sunlight to form starch. 
In » clean, “young” lake, the process per- 
forms the useful function of replenishing the 
dissolved oxygen because the algae produce 
oxygen faster than bacteria in the water take 
it up. The plant-like algae themselves serve 
as an important food source for fish and 
other aquatic life. 

However, relatively modest amounts of nu- 
trient elementse—more than 100 parts of 
phosphorus per billion of water and 300 parts 
of nitrogen—can touch off frenzied algae 
growth. Result: Diatom algae, perhaps the 
most important form of aquatic food, soon 
are replaced by blue-green species that con- 
sume oxygen, form nuisance growths, exude 
noxious odors and occasionally poison fish, 
fowl and animals. 

The precise factors that trigger sudden 
algal blooms are far from certain. But most 
researchers are inclined to view phosphorus 
as the controlling element. The Agriculture 
Department figures that phosphoric acid 
Available for such domestic fertilizer uses as 
lawns and crops increased 80% to 3.7 million 
tons between 1950 and 1965. In the same 
15-year period, sales of synthetic detergents 
containing up to 50% phosphorous com- 
pounds zoomed to 4.9 billion pounds from 
14 billion, according to the Soap and Deter- 
gent Association. 

(The detergent industry last year com- 
pleted the elimination of “hard” detergent 
materials that caused foaming in waterways 
receiving sewage effluent. But an associa- 
tion spokesman concedes that use of new 
“soft” materials doesn't diminish the heavy 
need for phosphorus in detergent manufac- 
ture, and the prospects for replacing the 
Phosphorus compounds now seem remote.) 

Sewage experts scoff that, because agricul- 
tural runoff is responsible for so much of the 
algae nutrients in lakes, there's little point 
in worrying about the municipal and indus- 
trial share. But Federal authorities contend 
that the municipal-industrial contribution 
appears to be growing fast. “It may provide 
the triggering amount of nutrient for algae 
growth.“ theorizes H. W. Poston, Chicago- 
based director for the Great Lakes region of 
the Water Pollution Control Authority. 


SAN ANTONIO SYSTEM 


Until recently, the lack of a proven, em- 
cient and economical method for eliminating 
elusive phosphates from effluent by filters, 
Chemicals or other means barred any mean- 
ingful, large-scale test of the resulting bene- 
fits. The plans of The Los Angeles Sanita- 
tion District are one example of an anti- 
nutrient process, though. Government or- 
ficlals also are optimistic about a technique 
recently developed in San Antonio, that sug- 
Bests the typical modern municipal sewage 
Plant can be adjusted to achieve high phos- 
Phorus removal. 2 

Tinkering by a Federal team included clos- 
Ing down two inefficient aeration tanks so 
the remaining tanks would receive more com- 
Pressed air. Also, a proportionately larger 
amount of solid wastes with their helpful 
bacteria was cycled from the final clarifying 
tank back into the aeration basin. The aera- 
tion basin actually achieved 99% phosphate 
removal. The overall design and operating 
changes necessary would, it’s estimated, add 
about 25% to typical sewage treatment costs, 
Which range from 640 to $60 per million 
Ballons. 

Should the San Antonio concepts prove 
adaptable to colder climates as hoped, they'll 
actually offer bargain-rate phosphorus re- 
Moral because the required capital invest- 
Ment would be very modest. Other Federally 
Sided experiments promise similar savings. 
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Thus Chicago, with an eye on protecting 
Lake Michigan, Is studying a tunnel network 
to store storm water for leisurely disposal 
into the Illinois River System after the rain 
lets up. Heavy rains in recent years have 
occasionally altered this flow, sending sewage 
into Lake Michigan. 

The cost of the tunnel storage, $750 mil- 
llon, compares with the estimated $2 billion 
it would take to build a separate storm run- 
off system. 

The Minneapolis-St. Paul Sanitary District 
shortly will begin installing computerized re- 
mote control and monitoring of its 65- 
square-mile network so it can store storm 
water in the sewer lines themselves or pass 
it around more harmful human and indus- 
trial wastes. Total cost: $1.7 million, 50% 
paid by the Federal Government. The dis- 
trict will feed rainfall data from the local 
Weather Bureau Office, five of its own remote 
gauges and possibly its own radar into a 
computer for hourly predictions of storm 
flows. In addition, telemetry readings at 40 
pipe locations will pinpoint water surges, 
permitting central plant operators to divert 
them directly to river outfalls at 15 junction 
points or hold them in the system. 

The waterway benefiting most from the 
new controls would be the Mississippi River, 
to which the Twin Cities effluent flows; but 
Government experts believe the automatic 
system, if successful, could be applied as 
easily in communities that contribute to lake 
pollution, 


Anniversary of the Ukrainian Republic 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES C. DIGGS, JR. 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. DIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I am proud 
to join with the many thousands of 
Americans throughout this land in com- 
memorating the 49th annviersary of the 
proclamation of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. It was on January 22, 1918, 
at Kiev, that the Ukrainian people, after 
a long and bitter struggle, were able to 
realize their cherished dream—freedom. 
As was the case with our own American 
Revolution, the Ukrainian people demon- 
strated that sacrifices and pain must be 
endured if a cause is to be won. They 
showed that a band of courageous and 
dedicated men and women could indeed 
affect the course of their country’s his- 
tory. They showed what true patriotism 
and honor really mean, 

Mr. Speaker, not only were the 
Ukrainian people able to successfully de- 
clare their country a republic, but ex- 
actly 1 year later in the proclamation of 
the act of union, it was declared that all 
Ukrainian lands were united into one 
sovereign Ukrainian Republic. 

What a thrill and privilege it must 
have been for those gallant Ukrainian 
patriots who partook in the winning of 
their country’s independence. They 
must have felt honored to pass on the 
stories of their beloved Ukraine's libera- 
tion. 

Today, as we honor the memory of 
those events of 1918 and 1919, the 
Ukraine is under the control of foreign 
rulers in Moscow. It is our fervent hope 
that someday soon this unfortunate sit- 
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uation will be rectified. But let us not 
waver in our devotion to the ideals of 
the men and women who fought and 
won a free Ukraine. Let us pledge to 
work faithfully for the redemption of 
this land for which so many thousands 


so freely offered their fortunes and their 
lives. 


Franksville Man’s Dream Comes True 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY C. SCHADEBERG 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. SCHADEBERG. Mr. Speaker, I 
am proud to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues in the Congress the story 
of Mr. A. B. Savage, a humble but truly 
great man who lives in my district. 
While outwardly he might appear to be 
just a plain, ordinary man, inwardly he 
is made of the strongest fiber. Truly one 
of God's gentlemen, his achievements 
make him deserving of that title of 
which Herbert Hoover was so fond, the 
uncommon man. 

Mr. Savage is an outstanding example 
of personal initiative to all of us in this 
age of apathy, of what's in it for me,” 
of dependency and the outstretched 
hand for the largest of Government 
welfare. While countless numbers of 
our citizens have been talking and 
demonstrating for more Government 
programs to take care of this or that 
need, Mr. Savage has been doing some- 
thing about it. Often working two jobs, 
he has put all of his nine children 
through school. Two of them have 
master’s degrees, one is in medical school, 
and the others have bachelor degrees 
or, so far, at least a year in college. 

Aware of the danger in giving chil- 
dren everything without real effort on 
their part, Mr. Savage’s philosophy is 
simple and true: 

We need to push our children, to make 
certain they get a good education. If they 
keep their feet on the ground and Jesus in 
their hearts they are bound to succeed. 


And they have been succeeding. All 
of the Savage children received college 
scholarships and have worked to help 
pay their way through school. The fu- 
ture successes of his children will provide 
an ever-growing tribute to this fine man 
who in working hard to achieve his 
dreams of the very best for his children, 
has given us all an example to follow. 
Now, as he broadens his efforts to help 
others beyond his family, I am certain 
he will inspire many more to follow the 
path of personal responsibility that has 
made America the great nation it is 
today. 

I commend the Milwaukee Sentinel 
for bringing to the fore last December 
26, the following story of this admirable 
man, Mr. Savage: 

FRANKSVILLE Man's DREAM Comes TRUE 

PRANKSVILLE.—A 66 year old Negro man 
has found his dream in his nine children. 

The dream, represented by a cap and gown, 
is an education, Two of his children have 
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masters degrees, a third is in medical school 
and the rest either have bachelors degrees 
or at least a year of college. 

A. B. Savage, who lives at 4838 Highway H 
in Racine county, was born in Arkansas and 
had little chance to get an education. 

My mother was a teacher and she knew 
the value of an education but she died while 
I was a child,” he said. “My father kept 
pulling me out of school to work.“ 

“I used to cry, I was so determined to get 
an education.” 

At 17, Savage decided to start school in 
Memphis, Tenn. He stayed there until he 
was about 25, completing 10 grades. 

“Then I became a photographer and took 
pictures at the school,” he said. “Every 
time I saw caps and gowns I got the blues.” 

“T asked the Lord, ‘If I ever have children 
won't you help me educate them?“ 

“For us folks it is a big battle—a hard 
battle—but God has blessed us.” 

Today the Savage children are: 

Mrs. Lionel (Hester) James, a supervisor 
of elementary music for Milwaukee public 
schools, 

Mrs. Canary Girardeau, director of pro- 
gram development for the north side area of 
the Milwaukee YWCA. 

Mrs. James (Rosetta) Foote, a teacher at 
E. B. Phillips nursery school. 

Mrs. Alex (Mary) Mitchell, a secretary for 
the Milwaukee YWCA. 

Mrs. Clarence (Cecelia) Dade, a medical 
technologist in Washington, D.C. 

A. B. Savage, jr., chief warrant officer, U.S. 
Army. 

Toulon Savage, child welfare supervisor, 
department of public works, Denver. 

Shelby Gene, who has a service disability. 

Daniel, who is in his first year of medical 
school at the University of Wisconsin. He 
was valedictorian at North Division high 
school. -~ 

A fifth boy died when he was 18. 

"I'm proud of my children,” Savage sald. 
“They have made me yery happy.” 

Savage said he met a school principal who 
had once been in his class in Memphis. 

“The principal told me, Tou know, I envy 
you. You have 10 children—four are in col- 
lege. You are spreading out 10 ways while 
I can only teach the children of others.’ 

“I had the blues about education until 
then. I haven't had them since,“ Savage 
said. 

To help provide the children’s education, 
he often worked at two jobs. In Memphis, 
he worked as a photographer, sold real es- 
tate for the government and worked in a 
bank, 

COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIPS 


He worked in Milwaukee for 18 years be- 
fore moving to Franksyille six years ago. In 
Milwaukee, he worked for the American 
Motors Corp. and said he was the first li- 
censed Negro car salesman in the city. 

The children all received college scholar- 
ships and worked to help put themselves 
through school, Savage said. 

“We need to push our children, to make 
certain they get a good education,” he said. 
“If they keep their feet on the ground and 
Jesus in their hearts they are bound to suc- 
ceed.” 

Now that his own children are grown, Sav- 
age and his wife have two foster children 
living with them, an 11 year old girl and her 
7 year old brother. 

“They had never known the joys of a 
home,” he said. “We are teaching them how 
to take care of their room, how to be clean 
and how to work for good marks in school.” 

Savage said he is now in the ministry 
working “with the souls of men. I have done 
this all my life but now I am doing it full 
time.” 

He doesn't have a church, he said, but 
visits hospitals and homes, carrying one basic 
message: “You. must have love in your 
heart.” 
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Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GERALD R. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Sunday, January 22, marks the 49th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of the 
Ukrainian National Republic and the 
48th anniversary of the proclamation of 
the Act of Union whereby Western 
Ukraine united with the Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic into one sovereign and 
independent Republic of the Ukrainain 
people. 

These dates and events are acknowl- 
edged as marking a fulfillment of 
Ukrainian aspirations that had endured 
two and a half centuries of oppression. 
To the Ukrainian people it signified free- 
dom of the individual and independence 
as a nation. 

The independence and sovereignty of 
the Ukraine were recognized by many 
states including Soviet Russia; however, 
as history can readily attest, Communist 
Russia honors few agreements and for 
almost 344 years waged an unprovoked, 
unwarranted, and ignoble onslaught 
against the heroic, freedom-loving peo- 
ples of the Ukraine. The valor and dedi- 
cation of the Ukrainian forces in this 
war have become legend. Deprived of 
virtually all military, economic, and dip- 
lomatic support, they fought on until 
they finally succumbed to the numerical 
superiority of the Communist Russian 
forces. 

The Ukraine while under the yoke of 
Soviet communism was forcibly inte- 
grated into the Soviet Union. This act 
on the part of the Communists was cal- 
culated to reduce the Ukrainians to total 
submission: To this day the Ukrainians 
have never, and will never submit to 
Soviet force. The Communist Russians 
perpetually fear this captive nation for 
they well know that the spirit of freedom 
is aflame in every Ukrainian heart, and 
the desire to regain national independ- 
ence cannot be extinguished. Moscow 
recognizes that it has never deprived the 
Ukrainian people of their basic human 
dignity nor their spirit to reestablish 
themselves as a free nation. 

During the 442 decades of forced en- 
slavement under the Communists, the 
Ukrainians have lead numerous upris- 
ings and coordinated massive resistance 
movements. In retaliation the Soviets 
have deported, starved, and executed 
great numbers of the Ukrainian people, 
and yet even when confronted with geno- 
cide, they do not submit. 

Today, we salute the Ukrainian dead 
and the Ukrainian living who have great- 
ly served the cause of freedom in the 
vanguard of the fight of freemen every- 
where against Communist oppression. 
May we solemnly acknowledge the enor- 
mity of the human sacrifice that has been 
made by the Ukrainian people for their 
fellow man. May we reaffirm our con- 
vietions and rededicate ourselves in an 
increased united effort to exhaust all ave- 
nues and execute all actions necessary to 
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accomplish the liberation of the Ukraine 
nation—for we know as surely as the 
Soviets know it is not a question of If.“ 
but a question of “when” independence 
will be regained for the Ukrainian 
peoples. 


U.S. Jaycees: Young Men of Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED REINECKE 


OF CALIFORNIA ; 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


. REINECKE. Mr. Speaker, in 
more than 5,000 communities across the 
Nation this week salutes are being given 
to members of local chapters of the U.S. 
Jaycees. This is national Jaycee Week. 

The Jaycees is a movement of young 
men of action who are developing leader- 
ship by community service. They are 
committed to the vision that young men 
can change the world. And they give un- 
selfishly of their energies and time in 
building their local communities through 
programs covering everything from traf- 
fic safety to child development to war 
relief to national legislation. 

Some of this Nation's great leaders 
have been Jaycees early in their careers. 
Of particular note are John F. Kennedy, 
and Richard M. Nixon. 

These young men, between the ages of 
21 and 36, wield great influence in thous- 
ands of communities across the country. 
Their influence comes because of their 
concern for public problems. They have 
significantly contributed to making our 
Nation the great place that it is. 

One of the most outstanding national 

projects of the U.S. Jaycees is sponsored 
by the Capitol Hill chapter, right here in 
Washington. This is the National Gov- 
ernmental Affairs Seminar. In just 3 
few weeks, between January 29 and Feb- 
ruary 3, the 50 State presidents, the na- 
tional executive committee, and winners 
of civic action competition will gather 
here in the Capital for this annual semi- 
nar. 
The theme is very timely. It is “The 
City and Your Future.” These Jaycee 
leaders will be meeting with several lead- 
ers of the Congress, with members of 
the Cabinet, heads of executive agencies. 
and. members of the Supreme Court. 
They will seek to make themselves 
aware of the efforts of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to solve our major urban prob- 
lems. They will also be participating 
in discussions with mayors of several of 
our largest cities, and with the Gover- 
nor of a leading State. 

By the end of the week these young 
community leaders will return to their 
hometowns with a plan of action for 
tackling the problems of urbaniza- 
tion which face their own cities and 
towns. 

The U.S. Jaycees will be leading the 
private sector of our country in pro- 
grams to deal with urban problems. 
This seminar will produce many imagi- 
native ideas. 

I urge my colleagues in this Congress 
to take heed to the voices of these young 
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men of action. They are the leaders of 
tomorrow's America. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I insert at this point the text of the creed 
of the U.S. Jaycees: 

THe Jaycee CREED 

We believe: 

That Faith in God gives meaning and 
Purpose to human life; 

That the brotherhood of men transcends 
the sovereignty of nations; 

That economic justice can best be won 
by free men through free enterprise; 

That government should be of laws, 
Tather than of men; 

That earth's great treasure lies in human 
Personality; 

And that service to humanity is the best 
Work of life. 


A Logical Way To Help the Small 
Taxpayer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr, ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, our citi- 
Zens, probably more than any other peole, 
Pay their taxes punctually and conscien- 
tiously. Individally they also have one of 
the world’s heaviest tax burdens, and 
Many pay more than their share of taxes. 
The average U.S. citizen may complain 
about taxes, nevertheless he continues to 
Day them regularly. 

In reward for this dedication to under- 
Writing the Nation’s expenses, the Gov- 
ernment provides its citizens with a 
Monstrous tax code. This tax compen- 
dium is so incomprehensible to the aver- 
age citizen that even the famed mathe- 
Matician Albert Einstein was unable to 
fathom it, and a former Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue once described it as 
being “unbelievably complex.” 

The more affluent of our citizens and 
those best able to sustain the financial 
burden of taxation are in a position to 

the necessary legal and accounting 
talent to deal with the morass of deduc- 
tions, exemptions, and preferences, and 
thus wring out every conceivable tax 
benefit for themselves, 

The little fellow with a grievance, how- 
ever, must face alone the unsmiling tax 
agent who is armed with the mighty 
Weapon of the tax code. The average 
Person is nervous and often frightened 
When confronting the vast bureaucracy, 
While recalling vague tales of criminal 
Prosecution for tax violations. His reac- 
tion is to back down, give up, and pay 
any tax deficiencies, regardless of how 
inequitable he believes the decision to be. 
It he does have the fortitude to engage 
in tax court litigation the citizen knows 
that, even if successful, the odds are that 
Whatever is awarded in his favor will be 
28 by attorneys’ and accountants’ 

ees. 

The Internal Revenue Service is the 
Only area of our Government where the 

c premise of Anglo-Saxon jurispru- 
dence—that one is innocent until proven 
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guilty—is apparently not fully applica- 
ble. Under the tax code, a deduction is 
subject to disallowance until it has been 
proved allowable. Our democracy, in 
order to retain its vitality and strength, 
cannot permit its citizens to be bullied 
by bureaucrats. What this bill aims to 
achieve, in part, is to reassert the foun- 
dations of our democracy, namely, that 
this is a government of laws and not men, 
that no citizen is ever at the mercy of 
an official, and that if an official of the 
Government exceeds his authority there 
must be effective remedies available to 
protect the citizen. This is the manner 
in which our tax system is supposed to 
function, but unfortunately few of our 
taxpayers believe that it does. 

In fiscal year 1965, slightly more than 
3 million tax returns, or about 5 percent 
of those filed, were subjected to audit by 
the Internal Revenue Service. Of these, 
deficiencies were found in 51 percent of 
the cases. The average deficiency was 
just below $700, and the average refund 
just over $100. Thus, the ordinary tax- 
payer finds it highly impractical to hire 
a lawyer or accountant since he would 
pay more money in fees than he would 
recover by winning the case. 

The bill I am introducing today is a 
step toward giving the ordinary taxpayer 
some help. It would create for the first 
time a Small Tax Division within the 
Tax Court of the United States and it 
would authorize the court to appoint two 
small tax commissioners for each tax 
circuit. Any taxpayer who has been as- 
sessed a deficiency of $2,500 or less may 
appear before a small tax commissioner, 
with or without his attorney or account- 
ant, and be assured of a fair and under- 
standing hearing from a commissioner 
who is independent of the Internal Reve- 
nue Service, 

Once the decision is made to go before 
the commissioner, neither the taxpayer 
nor the Tax Service can appeal. The 
Government may, however, petition the 
Tax Court for review of a question of law, 
but is liable for the taxpayer’s court 
costs and legal fees. 

I believe that a just, efficient, and in- 
expensive procedure for appeal from a 
tax audit would tend to make the agents 
of the Internal Revenue Service more 
conscious of their own responsibilities for 
the fair treatment of the taxpayer, both 
small and large. Such an inexpensive 
appeals system would do much to restore 
public confidence in our whole tax col- 
lecting structure. Those taxpayers who 
lost such appeal would be more likely to 
accept the small tax commissioner's 
judgment gracefully, with less suspicion 
of injustice. Tax agents under such 
pressure would be fair as opposed to the 
present tendency to be tough. If they 
were proven wrong, the Government 
would have to pay the costs. Thus the 
balance of bargaining power between 
taxpayer and agent during the initial 
audit would be established. 

The intricate tax code and the bu- 
reaucracy that administers it will prob- 
ably remain unchanged, however, it is 
hoped that passage of this bill will pro- 
vide the taxpayer with an efficient, 
sympathetic, and just hearing when he 
believes the tax laws have treated him 
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unfairly. I believe this to be one of 
those rare measures that is so eminently 
fair and logical and fills such an obvious 
need that it should appeal immediately to 
all objective men, regardless of party 
affiliation or political philosophy. I 
therefore commend its early passage to 
my colleagues. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, World 
War I was a great tragedy for many 
countries, but it also broke the chains 
which had held numerous nationality 
groups in check in Eastern and Central 
Europe for centuries, where they were 
suffering under alien regimes in their 
homelands. As a result of that war, 
many of these nationality groups re- 
gained their freedom and proclaimed 
their national independence. The 
Ukrainian independence was one happy 
consequence of that war. 

Since the mid-l7th century, the 
Ukraine had been submerged and almost 
lost in the czarist Russian empire. Dur- 
ing all that time, the Russians did their 
utmost to blot out and eradicate the 
Ukrainian national traits, and make 
them Russians. But their efforts were 
of no avail, for these indomitable 
Ukrainians clung tenaciously to their 
national traditions and ideals. Toward 
the end of the First World War, when 
the Russian Czar was overthrown by the 
Revolution of 1917, the Ukrainians felt 
free and their leaders proclaimed their 
independence. This was done on Janu- 
ary 22, 1918, and the Ukrainian National 
Republic came into existence. 

Unhappily the newborn state was un- 
der severe handicaps at the very begin- 
ning of its life. It was weak and in dire 
need of help. But there was no one to 
extend it. The war-torn country was in 
ruins, and the fertile Ukraine was a 
wasteland. Most of its inhabitants were 
uprooted from their homes, and the nor- 
mal course of life sadly disrupted. Thus 
the Government of the Republic was 
faced with insuperable difficulties, and 
even more serious was the threat from 
the Communist government in the 
Kremlin. Before the Ukrainian Govern- 
ment had any chance to bring some or- 
der out of the existing chaos, the country 
was attacked by the Red army and over- 
run in early 1920. The Ukrainian Na- 
tional Republic was brutally extin- 
guished and the country was absorbed 
into the Soviet Union. 

Since then the Ukrainians have suf- 
fered much under the Soviet regime, 
much more than their forebears had suf- 
fered under the czars. For decades the 
country was effectively sealed off from 
the outside world, and it was almost im- 
possible to know the sad lot of the 
Ukrainian people. We know that they 
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survived the Soviet Union’s iron age 
somehow, though many millions lost 
their lives. Today their lot is reported 
to be somewhat better, but they still fight 
for their freedom and independence. On 
the observance of their independence 
day I wish them fortitude, patience, and 
ultimate success in their struggle for na- 
tional freedom and self-government. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ODIN LANGEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
hear more and more of a detente with 
Communist Russia, and a more relaxed 
atmosphere with that nation, it is good 
to remember on occasion that millions of 
people are still being enslaved by that 
godless government. 

This coming Sunday, January 22, is a 
date that should remind us that Russian 
sweet talk may be just that, talk. Their 
actions, however, continue to speak 
louder than their words. 

We have but to look at the history of 
the Ukrainian people to understand this 
fact. On January 22, 1918, the Ukrain- 
ian Central Rada issued a solemn Act of 
Restoration of the Ukraine as a sovereign 
nation, called the Ukrainian National 
Republic. This act broke a long and 
oppressive bond between Russia and the 
Ukraine, thus giving full freedom to the 
45 million Ukrainian people. 

The newly established Ukrainian state 
was recognized by a number of govern- 
ments, including the Russian Federated 
Soviet Socialist Republic. Despite the 
fact that the Moscow government rec- 
ognized and pledged to respect the inde- 
pendence of Ukraine, it soon attacked 
this young state by military aggression 
and subversion, a pattern that was to be 
repeated time and again throughout 
much of Europe and Asia. 

After almost 4 years of bloody war, 
Ukraine, deprived of all military, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic aid from the out- 
side, fell to the forces of Soviet Russia, 
losing its western parts to Poland, Czech- 
oslovakla and Rumania. 

Losing their short-lived freedom, the 
Ukrainian people were subjected to harsh 
and inhuman treatment and persecu- 
tion. Millions of them died of starva- 
tion as a result of manmade famine 
because they resisted collectivization of 
their farms. Ukrainian youth were 
forced to leave for work in the remote 
areas of the Soviet Union. The churches 
were destroyed and their clergymen de- 
ported and executed. 

For sometime now news has been 
reaching these shores that a new wave of 
persecution has hit Ukraine, striking at 
the heart of the Ukrainian nation, its 
youth and intellectual leadership. 

Being deprived of freedom and suffer- 
ing great losses, the Ukrainian people 
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never surrendered nor have given up the 
hope of liberation. Through a series of 
heroic, and bloody uprisings, and a 
steady resistance through underground 
warfare they demonstrated their undying 
love for freedom. 

This Sunday, Ukrainians throughout 
the world will observe their greatest holi- 
day, the anniversary of that country's 
independence. Unfortunately, those in 
the Ukraine, under Soviet control, will 
only observe it in secrecy. 

I am happy to join with Ukrainians 
living in the free world, on this day, to 
speak for their kinsmen behind the Iron 
Curtain. And may we in this Congress 
remember the Ukrainians, and other op- 
pressed peoples of the world before 
heralding a new era of Soviet under- 
standing. The bear may be smiling, but 
his heavy paw still rests firmly on mil- 
lions of freedom-loving people of the 
world. 


Needed: A Watchdog 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the January 9, 1967, issue of 
Technology Week, discussing adminis- 
tration performance in the area of de- 
fense and aerospace affairs includes the 
statement: 

If there was ever a time in history for a 
watchdog Congress, it is now. The Admin- 
istration is embarked on strange courses in 
ed critical areas and no course at all in 
others. 


Although it touches upon only a few 
of the myriad of items which are an in- 
tegral part of our defense and space pos- 
ture, the editorial correctly points out 
the extraordinary responsibilities of this 
Congress. 

In properly discharging its responsi- 
bilities this Congress must take steps 
to assure itself that the defense policies 
and projected programs of America ade- 
quately take into account the defense 
needs that the capabilities of our adver- 
saries indicate will be required in the 
future. 

For this reason, I have introduced a 
resolution in the 90th Congress, House 
Joint Resolution 2, calling for the estab- 
lishment of a blue ribbon commission 
which will conduct an independent and 
objective evaluation of the projected de- 
fense posture of the United States. The 
blue ribbon commission would greatly 
assist the Congress to discharge its awe- 
some responsibility in providing for the 
defense of our Nation. Companion reso- 
lutions, House Joint Resolution 3 and 
House Joint Resolution 4, have been in- 
troduced by Mr. Lund and Mr. MINsHALL. 

I commend to your reading the edi- 
torial entitled “Needed: A Watchdog,” 
and respectfully solicit the interest and 
support of the entire membership of the 
House for Joint Resolution 2. 


January 19, 1967 
“Doublespeak” Among the Giant Red- 


woods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members who read Paul Friggens’ attack 
on proposals for a Redwood National 
Park in the December issue of Reader's 
Digest may have been left with the im- 
pression that such a park is not needed. 

In reality, nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Mr. Friggens, unfortu- 
nately, has presented only a minority 
point of view—that of the lumber indus- 
try—and Reader's Digest, so far at least, 
has neglected to present the case that is 
so strongly felt by conservationists and 
concerned citizens across our land. 

As a matter of setting the record 
straight, Mr. Speaker, I am calling to our 
colleagues’ attention an excellent article 
by Mr. Harold Gilliam, which 
in the San Francisco Sunday Examiner 
and Chronicle on December 11. Mr. Gil- 
liam’s thoughtful rebuttal of many “mis- 
understood” points should be must read- 
ing for all who are concerned with giving 
the redwoods a fair hearing. 

The article follows: 

“DovUELESPEAK” AMONG THE Giant REDWOODS 
(By Harold Gilliam) 

The December issue of the Reader's Digest 
contains an attack on California's proposed 
Redwood National Park written from the 
point of view of the lumber industry. It is 
entirely proper, of course, that this opinion be 
expressed, but it is surprising, in view of the 
magazine's previous conservation record, that 
the antipark viewpoint is the only one 
presented. 

Some arguments in favor of the park are 
given by author Paul Friggens evidently only 
for the purpose of quoting with approval 
someone on the other side who says that they 
are false. In the author's terminology, those 
who favor the park are “promoters”, con- 
juring visions of fast-talking sharpies in 
derbies and checkered suits. Those who op- 
pose it are “experts,” presumably infallible 
by definition. 

(There are two principal Redwood Na- 
tional Park proposals before Congress; one 
is the Administration bill sponsored by Sen- 
ator Thomas Kuchel, for a 45,000-acre park 
principally in Del Norte County, containing 
about 8000 acres of virgin redwoods, The 
other bill, sponsored by East Bay Congress- 
man Jeffrey Cohelan and others, embodies 
a Sierra Club plan for a 90,000-acre park on 
Redwood Creek in Humboldt County, with 
about 30,000 acres of virgin forest.) 

SHAKY EVIDENCE 

The Reader's Digest article contains very 
little factual evidence and most of what does 
appear is extremely shaky. For example: 

“... The park would. lock up thousands 
of acres of old-growth trees which the tim- 
ber industry maintains are critical to its 
operations. 

“Lock up“ is a lumberman's term. From 
the standpoint. of the park-going public, & 
more accurate term would be “open up.” 

Dr. John Zivnuska, Dean of the U.S. School 
of Forestry, has estimated that the original 
National Park Service plan (somewhat larger 
than the present Administration proposal) 
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would reduce North Coast logging operations 
by 114 to 2 percent. It is difficult to under- 
Stand how curtailments of this magnitude 
would be a death blow to the industry. 

the park would . . . destroy at least 
1000 jobs.” 

A report by the consulting firm of Arthur 
D. Little indicates that the park will ulti- 
Mately create many more jobs than would 
be available without it. Temporary hard- 
ship cases can be alleviated by government 
Action. Furthermore, employment in the 
logging industry is steadily declining, and it 
Would be disastrous for the redwood region to 
Temain on a single-industry economy. 

The park “would permanently reduce the 
tax base 

Under the bills now in Congress, tax losses 
to the counties would be offset by Federal 
Payments for at least five years, when new 
tourist-based industries, according to the Ar- 
thur D. Little report, will create a much 
larger tax base, as has occurred around other 
Dational parks. 

MATTER OF TAXES 

The tax base would be permanently re- 
duced not by the creation of a national park 
but the continued logging of the highly taxed 
Primeval forest. 

“By locking up these big trees in parks, 
and protecting them, we could be sealing the 
Ted wood's doom!" 

In the support of this peculiar statement, 
the article quotes Dr. Edward O. Stone of the 
U.C, forestry department as saying that fire 
and floods in the past have kept fir and oak 
from taking over the redwood habitat and 
mat the work of fire and flood must now be 
done by active forest management, possibly 
including controlled burns. 

The answer to this one is obvious: If such 
Management is necessary, it can be done in 
4 park, whereas the giant trees outside the 
barks are certainly doomed by the loggers. 

I can only regard the author's statement 
an example of Orwellean “Doublespeak!” 
He seems to be saying that to protect a red- 
Wood is to doom it, and to log a redwood is 
to save it. 

Redwood is not a vanishing species,’ says 
John Miles, consulting forester.... The 
emotional ‘last redwoods’ myth should be 

d to rest.” 

It they're talking about the young trees 
raised by the lumber companies as a crop on 
tree farms, it may be quite true that redwood 
88 a species is not vanishing. But that’s not 
What all the shouting is about. 

FALLEN GIANTS 

“The Last Redwoods,” is the title of a 
Slerra Club book deploring the continuing 
destruction of old-growth redwoods in the 
Virgin forests, trees that were standing long 

fore white men arrived. 

It is no myth that these trees are yanish- 

Anyone who drives the Redwood High- 
Way can see the fallen giants stacked in the 
lumber or moving down the road, one 
Colossal section of a log to a truck, diameters 
higher than a man can reach. I would regard 
any emotion stirred by this sight as quite 

©gitimate. 

“Of the real giants ...an estimated 25 
Per cent . . are protected in a string of 28 
State redwood parks.” 

s The state redwood parks are not protected 
rom freeways, which now slice through two 
Of the four major parks north of San Fran- 
aoo and threaten the two others. Nor are 
he parks protected from the kinds of floods 
that have swept down Bull Creek from 

d-over lands and destroyed hundreds of 
Ancient trees in the Rockefeller Forest at 
Humboldt Redwoods State Park. 

Only a major national park embracing 

Ee watershed areas can provide the neces- 
Sary protection. 

u “The present parks with appropriate addi- 

Ons are sufficient to preserve adequate sam- 
Ples of the best redwood groves... .” 
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VISITS NUMBER 4.5 MILLION 

“Adequate” for what? Adequacy can only 
be measured by reference to use, present and 
future. Priggens does not think the parks 
are used much. He drove along the Redwood 
Highway and found traffic amazingly light.” 
One reason, he speculated, is that although 
the groves are nice in ideal weather, more 
often they are dark, gloomy, even menacing.” 

How many people share Friggens’ view that 
the redwoods are meancing“ may be esti- 
mated by looking at the attendance figures. 

Last year (not counting “drive throughs”) 
there were 4.5 million visits to the state red- 
wood groves, a number greater than the com- 
bined annual attendance at Yellowstone, Yo- 
semite and Sequoia National Parks. 

By way of comparison, the total area of all 
the redwood parks is only about 100,000 
acres—one-fourth the size of Sequoia, one- 
eighth the size of Yosemite, one twenty- 
second the size of Yellowstone. 

If attendance in the state parks continues 
to increase at the present rate, within two 
decades there will be 20 million people pour- 
ing into the groves, flooding the camp- 
grounds, trampling the ferns and soil, threat- 
ening the lives of the trees, destroying totally 
the serene atmosphere that is as vital a part 
of the redwood experience as is silence In a 
cathedral. 

WILLING TO PAY 

Opportunity for that experience can only 
be preserved for future generations by the 
creation of the largest possible national park, 
saving a major share of the virgin groves now 
in the hands of the loggers. For the sake of 
our great-grandchildren, and their descend- 
ants, we should be willing to pay whatever 
price is necessary. 

For at least 26 million of the Reader's 
Digest's 27 million buyers the Frigens article 
will be the only exposure they have to the 
Redwood National Park proposal. It seems 
unfortunate that they will not have the op- 
portunity to learn about the case for the 
park—unless the magazine’s editors some- 
how become convinced that their readers 
should also hear the other side. 


The Late Honorable John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


or ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I was deeply 
saddened and shocked to receive word of 
the passing of our beloved and esteemed 
colleague, the Honorable JohN E. 
FOGARTY. 

I was privileged to serve with JOHN 
Focarty in the House for 26 years. He 
was a conscientious Member of this body 
and will be remembered for his countless 
contributions to the fields of education, 
health, and welfare which have been such 
a help to hundreds of thousands of citi- 
zens of this country. 

I know of no Member who took a 
greater interest in medical research, or 
in developing programs to advance the 
cause of medical research. I know of no 
Member who was more interested in aid- 
ing our older people, or our disabled. I 
know of no one who had a larger com- 
passion for the unfortunate or the re- 
tarded or disabled. He has helped build 
a public and private health service in 
ee this Nation can take enormous 
pride. 
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He was a man of courage, conviction, 
and integrity, and he will be sorely 
missed by his constituency, his State, and 
the Nation. His devoted service to the 
people he represented will always be re- 
membered. 

I have lost a valued friend and col- 
league. I extend to his family my sin- 
cerest condolences, His monument is al- 
ready built in the many fields of human 
endeavor to which he contributed so 
much of himself and his energy. 


John Drake Palmer, North Carolina: 
Courageous Voice for Flue-Cured 
Tobacco 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Progressive Farmer, one of this Nation's 
most outstanding farm publications, 
recently selected a truly outstanding man 
as North Carolina’s Man of the Year, 
1966, in Agriculture. 

The Progressive Farmer selected a 
genuine friend of the farmer for this 
award and a genuine friend of mine. I 
would like to have published in the 
Recorp this tribute to Mr. John D, 
Palmer. 

The article follows: 

JOHN DRAKE PALMER, NORTH CAROLINA: COU- 

RACEOUS VOICE FOR FLUE-CURED TOBACCO 


Every Tarheel farmer knows what tobacco 
means to North Carolina. Coming to be 
almost as well known is what John Drake 
Palmer means to tobacco, 

Soon after accepting the position as presi- 
dent of Tobacco Associates Sept. 1, 1964, suc. 
ceeding the late J. B. Hutson, Palmer pitched 
headlong into efforts to get acreage- 
controls on flue-cured tobacco. He served as 
chairman of both the legislative committee, 
which steered thorugh Congress a bill allow- 
ing for acreage-poundage controls, and the 
referendum committee, whose efforts resulted 
in three-to-one grower approval of the 
legislation. 

Results of acreage-poundage are a matter 
of record. Less than 71.5 million pounds of 
the 65 flue-cured crop went to Stabilization 
Corporation under Government price-support 
loans, compared to 285 million pounds the 
year before and 277 million in 63. From the 
current crop (1966), indications are that 
less than 70 million pounds will go to 
Stabilization, 

Government-held loan stocks of flue-cured 
tobacco have been reduced a third, from the 
alitime high of 958 million pounds in 1964 
(nearly 80% of a year's normal usage) to 
Just over 625 million pounds. At the time 
this was happening, average prices on leaf 
were increasing from 58.5 cents on the 64 
crop to 67 cents In 68. 

When asked about the future, Palmer refers 
to himself as “an eternal optimist.“ While 
exports of our tobacco have held their own 
over the years, we have not enjoyed the 
proportionate increase that the quality of 
our leaf deserves, in Palmer's opinion. As 
head of Tobacco Associates, he is directing 
efforts in market expansion, primarily in 
three directions: 1) Brand promotion of 
cigarettes using high proportions of Ameri- 
can flue-cured leaf in foreign countries; 
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2) favorable trade relations and import 
duties for American tobacco in European 
common market countries; and 3) opening 
up sales outlets in Eastern Communist coun. 
tries now “off limits” to our leaf, 

About business with Communist countries, 
Palmer says: Trade is one of the few chan- 
nels available to us for constructive contacts 
with nations with whom we find frequent 
hostility. ... 

“I think there can be no question but that 
tobacco would top the list of completely non- 
strategic goods. It has only one purpose: to 
provide pleasure, relaxation, and solace; and 
in the process of doing so, only harmless 
ashes remain.” 

Books could be written about John Palmer, 
his activities, and his philosophies. In a 
state (North Carolina) where nearly two- 
thirds of the nation's flue-cured tobacco is 
grown and where nearly half its billion- 
dollar-plus annual farm income comes from 
tobacco, his worth is immeasurable. 


Death of Hon. John E. Fogarty 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
the untimely death of Representative 
Joun E. Focarty is a deep personal loss 
to those of us who knew him so well as 
one of the truly great humanitarians in 
this House. 

As colleagues, we will miss his hard 
work, his straightforward honesty, and 
his valued advice and counsel. We 
quickly learned to depend on Jonn Fo- 
carty for strength and wisdom in turn- 
ing back the obstinate plagues which 
have incapacitated and crippled man- 
kind and taken the very life from poor 
and rich alike. 

Joun Focarty's dedicated work to end 
the suffering from illness and disease, 
to make our world more livable, and to 
advance the cause of mankind every- 
where is an everlasting monument to his 
greatness. 

All the people of this Nation have ben- 
efited from his relentless efforts in com- 
bating these plagues. The intensity of 
his work in seeking cures to the basic 
health problems was no doubt a factor 
in his untimely passing. 

In returning Jonn Focarty to the Con- 
gress every 2 years since 1940, the people 
of Rhode Island acknowledged the value 
of his work as their representative. His 
interest in the greater development of his 
region was well recognized. His work in 
behalf of the young, the poor, and the 
less fortunate is legend. 

Lesser men would have been content 
to rest on their laurels after fewer ac- 
complishments than those achieved for 
all mankind by Joun Focarty. But he 
was not content as long as any task re- 
mained to be completed. 

We will miss his powerful voice, his 
dedicated work, and his warm com- 
panionship. Our loss will be shared by 
all the people of this Nation. 

My heartfelt sympathy goes out to his 
family at this time of their great grief. 
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The Need for More and Better Safety 
Equipment on All Vessels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the sink- 
ing of the Morrell ore carrier in Lake 
Michigan last fall, with a loss of 28 lives, 
was another serious tragedy that should 
further focus attention on the need for 
more and better safety equipment on all 
vessels. I intend to sponsor legislation 
in the near future which would provide 
for greatly improved safety standards 
and more modern equipment on these 
ships. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following article 
which appeared in the January 1967 
issue of Steel Labor, the monthly publi- 
cation of the United Steelworkers of 
America: 

MORRELL” DISASTER HIGHLIGHTS NEED oF 
SAFETY PROBE OF LAKE CONDITIONS 


The sinking of the ore carrier Daniel J. 
Morrell in Lake Huron on Nov. 29 was “a 
most unfortunate tragedy and a needless 
waste of human life,“ Joseph P. Molony, vice 
president of the United Steelworkers of 
America, asserted last month, 

“Nineteen of the 28 persons carried to their 
death in the sinking were members of USWA 
Local 5000, Cleveland. ‘The tragedy occurred 
near Harbor Beach, Mich. 

Vice President Molony extended to the 
friends and families of the victims the deep- 
est sympathy of the USWA and at the same 
time pledged an increased union effort to 
obtain more and better safety equipment on 
ships that sail the Great Lakes. 

Mr. Molony’s comments followed a month- 
long investigation of the disaster by District 
4 Director Matthew Armstrong. The USWA 
statement said that the union would seek 
the enactment of remedial legislation by the 
90th Congress "so that in the future, seamen 
will have readily available adequate and 
modern life-saving equipment,” 

Mr. Armstrong said the union will seek “an 
immediate public hearing” in the next ses- 
sion of Congress for an upgrading of legal 
safety requirements. 

“The present archaic safety requirements 
give the seamen of the Great Lakes less than 
a 50-50 chance of survival in the event of a 
ship disaster,” the statement said. 

The union's investigation indicated that 
the loss of life in the sinking “can be at- 
tributed in our opinion directly to the lack 
of adequate and modern lifesaving equip- 
ment.” He said the equipment aboard the 
ship provided only normal protection “where- 
as maximum protection should have been re- 


In see immediate remedial federal 
legislation, the United Steelworkers pro- 
posed the following sofety program for con- 
sideration and passage by the Congress: 

1—Immediate replacement of old and out- 
dated life jackets. 

2—That each vessel plying the Great Lakes 
be equipped immediately with the auxiliary 
form of power in the forward compartment 
in the event the ship's primary source is 
damaged or impaired. (Events indicate that 
the loss of life in the Morrell disaster could 
have been reduced if the ship had carried an 
auxiliary source of power for the ship to 
shore telephone.) 

3—The immediate installation of life rafts 
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which must contain at least the following: 
(a) Self-inflated covers to protect seamen 
from the elements; (b) emergency automatic 
radio equipment; (c) adequate and positive 
launch equipment for life rafts and (d) nec- 
essary supplies for survival. 

4—That the U. S. Coast Guard be con- 
ferred immediate authority to hold all ships 
in port pending more favorable weather, 

5—The immediate enactment and posi- 
tive Implementation of rigid safety programs 
and inspections. 

6—The immediate formation of a commit- 
tee composed of labor, management and goy- 
ernment to investigate and recommend to 
the Congress reasonable, necessary amend- 
ments, additions or rejections of the present 
laws, 

7— That the present rules and procedures 
relative to marine investigations conducted 
by the Coast Guard be reviewed as to their 
adequacy and purpose. 


Wanted: Space Age Government—A 
Tribute to Bradford Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
week with numerous colleagues, I intro- 
duced a bill for the establishment of 3 
Commission on Public Management to 
explore the potential application of sys- 
tems management techniques to the ad- 
ministration of public policy problems. 

I was pleased to note an editorial in 
the Washington Star explore many of 
the salient reasons for establishing such 
a Commission and to praise the construc- 
tive work of the able gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Morse], the father 
of this important and significant pro- 


posal. 

The potential for this landmark legis- 
lation is truly meaningful. The percep- 
tive editorial comment of the Star, to 
which I have referred, follows: 


WANTED: Space-Ace GOVERNMENT 


Amid the uproar as the 90th Congress 
opened for business was a little-noticed bill 
introduced by Representative F. Bradford 
Morse of Massachusetts, We will hear of 
this measure again. For it not only has the 
backing of 40 other Representatives and 10 
Senators, but it proposes a remarkable Idea: 
Applying private management techniques of 
the space age to our creaking government 
machinery, 

The bill would create a National Commis- 
sion on Public Management, Members, ap- 
pointed by the President, would study and 
recommend ways in which sophisticated tools 
of industry, such as computers and systems 
analysis, would be used to solve public prob- 
lems. 

There already is precedent for such action 
at the state level. New York State, for ex- 
ample, is developing a computer-based in- 
telligence system for law enforcement. 
California, aided by the Ford Foundation. 
has farmed out contracts to aerospace firms 
to study how the state can best solve prod- 
lems in transportation, waste disposal, crime 
and information control, 

The point of all this is that while the 
problems of urban life have been mounting 
and increasingly thrust upon the federal 
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government, the techniques of dealing with 
them have not. Welfare, for example, is a 
maze of federal, state and local jurisdictions 
Flood control is supposedly the domain of 
the Corps of Engineers, yet what happens 
200 miles upstream in forest cutting and 
planting has a direct effect on floods—and 
comes under the purview of other govern- 
ment agencies. 

Mr. Morse and his colleagues are to be 
commended for stepping back and viewing 
the problem in a new perspective. Congress 
should open hearings soon on this broad- 
gauge proposal. The richest, most powerful 
nation in the world should make sure it is 
avalling itself of the best management tools 
Avallable. 


The Late Honorable John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
House and particularly the Appropria- 
tions Committee will deeply miss the 
Presence of JOHN FOGARTY. 
Congressman Focarty, during his dis- 
tinguished career, exemplified the best 
qualities of a public servant. He was 
dedicated to providing his district and 
State with representative leadership in 
the Congress. He was unswervingly loyal 
to our Nation. 
As chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee on Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, he awoke the Nation 
to the need for new programs to help 
ease pain and suffering. I have worked 
with him many times on legislation to 
Provide more nurses and on other health 
Matters and always found him to be 
earnest, diligent, and effective in helping 
to find solutions to our many problems in 
this field. 
The National Institutes of Health will 
ever be a monument to his love of people, 
his desire to ease human suffering, and 
his ability to help create institutions and 
Programs that give rather than take 
from man. 
It has been a privilege to know JOHN 
Focarty, to work with him and to have 
Served with him in this House. I know 
that everyone who has known him feels 
richer by reason of that experience. 
To his wife, daughter, and family I ex- 
tend my own deep and sincere sympathy 
in their great loss and would remind 
them in the words so beautifully trans- 
lated from the Sanskrit by Sir Edwin 
Arnold: 
BAJGAVADGITA (SONG CELESTIAL) 

Never the spirit was born; the spirit shall 
cease to be never; 

Never was time when it was not; End and 
Beginning are dreams! 

Birthless and deathless and changeless re- 
maineth the spirit for ever; 


Death hath not touched it at all, dead though 


the house of it seems, 


Nay, but as one who layeth 
His worn-out robes away, 
And taking new one, sayeth, 
“These will I wear today!” 
So putteth by the spirit 
Lightly its robe of fiesh, 
And passeth to inherit 
A residence afresh. 
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Introduction of Disaster Relief Act of 
1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr.ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, Iam again 
before the House in an effort to expand 
the aid presently available to disaster 
victims, Near the end of the last session, 
the House passed an amended version 
of the Disaster Relief Act of 1966 which I 
had introduced. 

It was the Palm Sunday tornado dis- 
aster in 1965 which devastated many 
areas in Indiana and other parts of the 
Midwest that provided the impetus for 
this comprehensive disaster legislation. 
Within my district, the entire town of 
Russiaville, Ind., was leveled to the 
ground. The citizens of this town chose 
not to abandon its barren site, but in- 
stead, they decided to begin the pain- 
fully, slow process of rebuilding the town. 
The need for Federal aid was obvious, 
but approval of the town’s first applica- 
tion for a sewage and water facilities 
construction grant from the Farmer’s 
Home Administration did not come until 
nearly a year and a half after the disas- 
ter had occurred. The Farmer’s Home 
Administration tried its utmost to ex- 
pedite the application, but even under 
the emergency situation, the processing 
of the application had to follow the nor- 
mal channels. 

The Disaster Relief Act passed last 
session is a beginning toward alleviating 
such costly delay in the laborious re- 
building process. The Disaster Relief 
Act of 1967 which I am introducing today 
and which has already been introduced 
by Indiana’s distinguished Senators 
BInch BAYH, and VANcE HARTKE contains 
some measures not included in the bill 
passed by the 89th Congress. Due to 
the lateness of the committee’s consider- 
ation of this bill, these aspects of the 
bill were not able to be fully explored. 
I have every hope that they will be care- 
fully considered early in this session as 
a necessary addition to the existing relief 
for disaster victims. 

To give the Members an idea of the 
expanded provisions of this new disaster 
bill, I would like to call your attention 
to the section on Federal loan adjust- 
ments. The 1966 Disaster Act authorizes 
readjustment of loans for extended pe- 
riods at minimum interest rates for 
owners of property severely damaged, 
but this new section of the 1967 act 
would specifically prevent the denial of 
loans on the grounds that private fi- 
nancing was available even though at 
higher rates. Other sections of the 1967 
act which were deleted from the 1966 
Disaster Act and which have been rein- 
stated are grants to States for assistance 
to homeowners and businesses, shelter 
for disaster victims, assistance to farm- 
ers in major disaster areas, and highway 
assistance. 

I urge the members of the Public 
Works Committee to give this bill pri- 
ority consideration in view of the fact 
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that disasters are seasonable tragedies, 
and we are just now entering into the 
most severe stages of the winter months. 
Our job in providing relief to those suf- 
fering from the effects of a disaster 
should not be considered finished with 
the Disaster Relief Act of 1966. Relief 
should be immediately available to all 
those affected by a disaster, and I feel 
that this 1967 Disaster Rellef Act will 
attempt to comprehensively cover both 
the public and private sectors. 


The Gift of Insight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Bristol Virginia-Tennessean last week 
presented an editorial that I think my 
colleagues and the readers of the RECORD 
will agree is most apropos, and under 
unanimous consent, I include it at this 
point in the RECORD: 

Grrr or INSIGHT Is SORELY NEEDED 


“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel's as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 
And foolish notion.” 


So wrote poet Robert Burns. But while he 
was wishing, he should have wished for a 
companion gift that would be equally as use- 
ful in guiding the behavior of men—the 
ability to see others as they see themselves. 

Such a gift is needed more than ever in 
this day when misunderstanding and mis- 
trust between nations could lead to the 
downfall of civilization. It could help save 
us not only from many a blunder and foolish 
notion but from the ultimate irrationality 
of mutual destruction which any one of a 
number of blunders could result in. 

Russia, for reasons not yet clear, has em- 


which had seemingly 
plateau, by planning to develop and deploy 
a system of antimissile missiles as well as 
increasing its armory of offensive missiles. 

This has led one editorialist to warn that 
the present 3-to-1 missile ratio in our favor 
is in serious jeopardy. 

Yet if we try to see the Russians as they 
see themselves, we can understand that a 
$-to-1 missile inferiority must be as unac- 
ceptable to them as it would be to us. 

We, of course, have good reasons to believe 
that this ratio is the minimum required for 
the safeguarding of the non-Communist 
world. If the Russians in turn had the gift 
of insight, they would realize this and join 
us in working toward a lowering, not a new 
elevation, of the scales on the balance of 
terror. 

The gift could change, the complexion of 
the Vietnam struggle. If the foe could see 
us as we see ourselves and begin to believe 
that we are not dedicated to his destruction 
but sincerely desire a peace in which the 
interests of all Vietnamese will be protected, 
he might accept the fact that the best way 
to get us to stop our bombing and withdraw 
our troops is via the conference table, not 
the jungle ambush. 

But the gift, alas, has been denied us and 
men go on seeing what they want to see. 
The blunders and foolish notions multiply, 
making still valid another thought of Burns’: 
Man's inhumanity to man makes countless 
thousand mourn.” 


t 
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Past Commander in Chief House of 
USWV Is 85 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I am extending my remarks to include an 
article by Paul Davis, in a recent issue 
of the St. Petersburg, Fla., Independent, 
that notes the 85th birthday of the young 
man with whom I went from Benton 
Harbor, Mich., to Santiago de Cuba in 
the war with Spain. My friend and 
comrade, Archie House, had just turned 
16 and I became 16 on April 28, some 
weeks after my enlistment, 

The article by Mr. Davis states that 
House and I were probably the youngest 
American soldiers in the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. As I recall there was another 
member of Company I, 33d Michigan, 
who was exactly 2 weeks. younger, his 
birthday being in June. After the siege 
of Santiago he reenlisted and went to the 
Philippines, where he was killed in action, 
at 16 a veteran of two overseas campaigns 
and killed at the threshold of his 17th 
7 


ear. 
Mr. Davis’ article follows: 
Youncest VET or 1898 Is 85 
(By Paul Davis) 
The Spanish fleet was bottled up in the 
harbor of Santiago de Cuba. The time was 
the summer of 1898. The Spaniards, trapped 
and frustrated, lobbed five inch shells into 
the Cuban above and around Santiago. 
One of them fell in the midst of Co. I, 33rd 
Michigan Volunteer Infantry, decapitating 
one soldier, piercing the body of another, 
then exploding and wounding other Ameri- 


cans, 

It was the first heavy fire experienced by 
the company, which had landed June 27 at 
Siboney, Cuba. 

A young American soldier, wearing the 
campaign uniform of the day, and lugging 
a heavy Springfield rifle, was among those 
who came through that action without a 
scratch. 

He was Archie J. House, then 16, who had 
connived cunningly to get into the war in 
Cuba though two years under enlistment age. 

MARKS BIRTHDAY 


House, former national commander-in- 
chief of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
will celebrate his 85th birthday Monday. 
Sunday Mrs. House has arranged open house 
for her husband at their home, 5236 Queen 
St. N., for invited guests. Hours will be from 
3 to 6 p.m. 

The veteran, who appears 20 years younger 
than his real age, according to friends, was 
one of the youngest to go to Cuba in the war 
of 98. 

U.S. Rep. Barratt O Hara. D-NI., who hails 
from Chicago, also a member of Co. I was 
another teen-ager in the ranks. And he 
was three months younger than House. 

So far as known they were the youngest 
soldiers in the Cuban expedition. 

House was 81, when in 1963 he was elected 
and installed national commander of the 
USWYV at Lansing, Mich, 

He traveled 40,000 miles by air that year 
visiting encampments and camps in all parts 
of the country. And he has visited many 
since that year. 

People who meet him remark, “how come 
one of your youthful years is commander of 
this organization.” 
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The former USWV chieftain told this re- 
porter of the war craze that swept this na- 
tion in the days following sinking of the 
Battleship Maine. 

Every young man with the spirit of adven- 
ture rushed off and enlisted. House, an or- 
phan, with a guardian, was attending school 
in Benton Harbor, Mich. 

JOINED UP 

All his friends were Joining up, he knew 
he must go, too. The recruiting station 
looked with favor at his request to join, but 
said he must have his guardian's consent. 

He knew he could get it. But there was a 
problem. The man lived miles away. Tele- 
phones were scarce those days. And he had 
to report next morning to go away to camp. 

House said he just signed his 8 
name to the paper, presented it next day, 
and was on the way. 

Later he wrote the man, received his bless- 
ings, and that was that. 

There was training in this ‘country and 
finally the Michigan outfit went aboard ship 
at Newport News, Va. 

“There was great secrecy about the opera- 
tion. Our destination was secret.” 

Once ashore on the palm studded shores 
of Cuba, House chuckled, some of the glamor 
of soldiering rubbed off. Uniforms were for 
temperate climes. Longjohn underwear was. 
issued. The men sweat under the hot Cuban 
sun, There were bugs, mosquitoes, heavy 
rifles, and ammunition belts that bogged you 
down. 

FLEET DESTROYED 

July 3 Spanish Admiral Cervera made a 
dash for it. Admiral William T. Sampson 
and Commodore Winnfield Schley moved in. 
The Spanish fleet was destroyed, piling up in 
the beach. 

Co. I men up there in the hills, had a ring- 
side seat to this great spectacle. 

“There was excitement that day,” said 
House. 

Being national commander of the Spanish 
War Veterans brought many honors to House. 

He was one of 23 special guests at the Vet- 
erans’ Day services Nov. 11, 1963, when Pres- 
ident Kennedy laid a wreath on the Tomb of 
the Unknown Soldier at Arlington Cemetery. 
These guests occupied a speakers’ stand with 
the President. 

Earlier Mr. and Mrs. House visited at the 
White House and met the President, who 
showed them the offices, the gardens, and 
chatted for a half hour. Old friend Con- 
gressman O Hara arranged this meeting, and 
was there too. 

House returned to the White House later, 
with servicemen and military leaders, after 
President Johnson became president. 

The local man, is a former department 
commander of Michigan Department, USWV, 
and an honorary member of Gen. Leonard 
L. Camp Post, No. 8, this city. 
>Ranks of the boys of 98 are thinning. 
‘There were an estimated 20,000 living when 
House was top leader. The forces that in- 
vaded Cuba numbered 400,000. i 

House has one regret. President Kennedy 
invited him to come to Tampa for his ap- 
pearance there, only a short time ahead of 
his fateful visit to Dallas, Tex. 

“I was unwell that day and gave up the 
idea of going. When I heard the news of 
his assassination I deeply wished I had gone. 
He was a great man.” 


The Late Honorable John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 


HON. FRANK A. STUBBLEFIELD 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. STUBBLEFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden passing of JOHN E. FOGARTY, 
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of Rhode Island, has taken one of the 
stalwarts from the House and we shall 
all be much poorer for it. 

Joun Focarty was a dedicated and 
conscientious legislator whose interest in 
the health and welfare of people through- 
out the Nation was translated into ac- 
tion. He will be long remembered for 
his effective work as chairman of the 
subcommittee that appropriated funds 
for the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 

JOHN Focarty was a patriotic citizen, 
a devout Democrat, and a man of reason 
and integrity. He enjoyed the friend- 
ship and respect of his colleagues 
throughout the Congress and while we 
shall greatly miss his presence, the re- 
sults of his work in térms of a richer and 
better life for countless people will stand 
as a monument to him in his district, 
State, and Nation. 

To his entire family I extend deep and 
sincere sympathy. 


A Severe Blow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
peatedly expressed my serious concern 
about the unjustifiable decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court to kill Florida’s leg- 
islative apportionment plan. This in- 
excusable action simply compounds con- 
fusion in a great State which has been 
plagued time after time by such unwar- 
ranted actions by the land's Highest 
Court. The Pensacola Journal of Tues- 
day, January 10, contains a carefully 
written and studious analysis of this se- 
rious problem. I insert it to be reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

A SEVERE BLOW 

The decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
to kill Floridas present legislative appor- 
tionment plan is a severe blow. 

Even taking it for granted that the court's 
somewhat-strained “one-man, one-vote“ 
rule is legally correct, the court really strains 
at a gnat in striking down the present 
formula—the fourth brought forth by a 
harassed legislature since 1962. 

It is conceivable that even the present 
formula does not provide that there are ex- 
actly as many persons in one legislative dis- 
trict as in another—in fact, it is certain the 
apportionment is not so exact—but the plan 
nevertheless ls a commendable effort in this 
direction, 

It is a plan which has so modified the leg- 
islature that the long-standing strangle hold 
of the little counties over the big ones was 
broken, something of an achievement in 
itself. 

Moreover, it is the plan under which the 


present legislature, now facing myriad prob- 


jems within the state, was elected; and the 
ruling now casts doubt upon the standing 
of at least some of the members, perhaps 
upon the legislature as a whole. 

The high court, in throwing out this plan, 
has as well, seriously retarded sincere efforts 
of the state to apportion itself by propos- 
ing in a new constitution a plan for re-ap- 
portionment every 10 years, based upon legal 
requirements which must be interpreted by 
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the Florida Supreme Court. According to 
the proposed document, if the legislature it- 
Self falls to meet the legal requirements— 
Whether the U.S. Supreme Court then is 
Tequiring “one-man, one-vote“ apportion- 
Ment or some other standard—then the 
1 court will do the reapportioning it- 
f. 


And, ironically, the apportionment which 
Provided for the present Florida legislative 
Setup almost certainly would have made it 
Lusler for an apportionment which even 
More closely approached the “one-man, one- 
vote“ principle, simply because it is a more 
‘rpresentative legislature than the previous 

ne. 

Yet the high court has arbitrarily decided 
that the formula Js not valid, though once 
ee the court has refused to say what is 

d. E 

The principle under which the court acted 
Was expressed when it called more than two 
Years ago for election districts based on “as 
nearly of equal population as is practicable.” 

The state thinks that the present formula 

as equal as was practicable at the time 
Mt was passed. 

Justice John M. Harlan, in dissenting 
Tom the majority opinion of the court, made 

point: “(It) seems to me to stand on 

its head the usual rule governing this court’s 

approach to the validity of legislative enact- 

ments, state as well as federal, which is, of 

Course, that they come to us with a strong 

Alten tien of regularity and constitution- 
y. 


Since no definite guidelines, on an exact 
Mathematical basis, were laid down as to 
What is “practicable” and what is not, it 
Would seem that a state's sincere effort to 
Work out a solution would at least receive 
an "a" for effort from the court and that 
the formula should have been allowed to 
Stand for the time being at least. 
lan articularly is this true when the legis- 
i ture gives every evidence, as it has, of going 
Orward with plans which would call for 
Periodic reapportionment on as nearly a legal 

is as can be determined. 

But for this court to continually cast aside 
È Orts to reapportion, without laying down 
Fact guidelines, places an undue burden on 
the State. 

And it is ironic that this is the same court 
Which has refused to hear a petition from 
aerat states seeking a change in the presi- 
dan al electoral system so it, too, will be 
heen upon the “one-man, one-vote“ prin- 
ae and which so far has done nothing 
bout the fact that the upper house of the 

S. Congress itself is far removed from any 
rene principle, with two Senators being 

ected from each state regardless of 
Population. 
ane suppose that the state will survive this 

test unwarranted blow from the super Su- 
Preme Court, and eventually will get back 
on the main track. 
s In the meantime, however, it is just an- 
aoe headache to face in a state which 

Sires to get on with settling of its own 


Internal speedi 
affairs in the est manner 
Possible. 


On the Death of a Hero of American 
Public Health 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 
8 Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 


traker, it is ironic and somehow tragic 
at we save our finest tributes to men 
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and reserve our praises for their qualities 
and accomplishments until their death. 
Mankind has always been at a loss for an 
adequate response to the passage of men 
of heroic stature. Thus we find ourselves 
today for certainly one such man was the 
late JohN Focarty, so recently and vigor- 
ously of this House. 

Here was a man vibrantly alive. I 
first heard of Jonn Focarty many years 
ago; I read of a tough, Irish bricklayer 
and labor leader who had come to the 
Congress from Rhode Island, full of 
youth and fire and a passion for truth. 
When I came to the 89th Congress, I 
knew him as a man unrivaled in the his- 
tory of this Nation as a true champion of 
public health and medical research. In 
the interim Jonx Focarty had compiled 
a record of driving excellence and ma- 
ture vision through 12 Congresses and 
24 years. It was my great honor to serve 
with him in the 89th Congress. He will 
not be forgotten. 


The President’s Personal Touch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day President Johnson bestowed a great 
honor on Mr. and Mrs. John Arata, con- 
stituents of mine who live in La Plata, 
Md. The President invited the Arata 
family to visit with him in the White 
House as a result of a letter Mr. Arata 
wrote the President in support of his 
state of the Union remarks about Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arata have a son, Lance 
Cpl. George J. Arata, who is serving with 
our troops in Vietnam. He is typical of 
the hundreds of thousands of Americans 
serving democracy and their country in 
strange lands. I believe that President 
Johnson has done well to honor the Arata 
family as one which is typical of most 
American families who feel the same way 
about our involvement in Vietnam—they 
may not like the idea of sending their 
sons to far-away places to fight in a war 
which is different from any other we 
have fought in, but they do support their 


President and his position on our in- 


yolvement in Vietnam. 


-These millions of families may not be 
as vocal as the dissenters we see and hear 
so much about, but they do take the time 
to write their views to the President, and 
to their Congressmen. I am very pleased 
that President Johnson has selected the 
John Arata family of La Plata for a per- 
sonal visit with him in the White House. 
I request that the article from the Balti- 
more Sun be printed in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 
CITIZEN CALLS ON PRESIDENT—MARYLANDER'S 
Note LED ro PERSONAL VISIT 

WASHINGTON, January 18.—John Arata, who 
describes himself as “just an ordinary citizen 
of these United States and very proud to be 
one,” called on the President at the White 
House today. 
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Arata is a motel manager from Waldorf, 
Md., whose 19-year-old son, George, is a lance 
corporal with the 3d Battalion, 4th Marines 
in Vietnam. 

Late in the evening nine days ago, he sat 
down and wrote to President Johnson: 

“Through the medium of television I just 
had the pleasure and honor of listening and 
viewing your State-of-the-Union address to 
the members of Congress. 

SOMEWHERE IN VIETNAM 

“Every President in history has been criti- 
cized on one point or another, as you no 
doubt realize, but may God bless you on 
your program and recommendations, 

“I have a son in the Marine Corps, at pres- 
ent somewhere in Vietnam. I am proud he 
is there and he is proud to be there to sup- 
port the American policy. 

“Guiding this nation and trying to help 
other nations must be a thankless task and 
in my small way I would like to offer one 
vote of confidence. I am sure there are many 
millions of Americans who feel the same 
as I.” 

He signed it, 
mailed it. 

WHITE HOUSE ON THE LINE 


Arata had written to another President 
once—to President Kennedy. That time, he 
received an answer from a member of the 
White House staff. He may have expected the 
same thing, but certainly no more, when he 
wrote to Mr. Johnson. “I didn't do it for 
the publicity,” he says. 

But yesterday afternoon, his telephone 
rang at the Martha Washington Motel, about 
20 miles southeast of the Capital. It was 
a White House staff member again. 

He invited Mr. and Mrs. Arata to come to 
the White House today. 

Mr. Johnson, who daily hears a great deal 
about Americans who disagree with his pro- 

and recommendations and disagree 
strongly with American policy in Vietnam, 
obviously was impressed by Arata’s letter. 

The Marylander arrived at about mid-day, 
and spent fifteen minutes with the President, 
Mr. Johnson took the couple into the cabinet 
room, where the heads of departments were 
assembling, and introduced them around the 
table. 


“most respectfully,” and 


SENDING PHOTO TO SON 


He told them the letter “gave him a lot 
of encouragement,” Arata related later. 

Mr. Johnson escorted his visitors out into 
the West Lobby, where a flock of photog- 
raphers recorded their departure. The Pres- 
ident shook hands with the Aratas and 
thanked them for coming. 

They seemed dazed by the experience. 
Arata could not recall all the President had 
said. 

He headed back to Waldorf clutching an 
envelope of what he called “personal me- 
mentos” from Mr. Johnson. The President 
also had promised him a copy of their photo- 
graph together, to be sent to Lance Cpl. 
George J. Arata, in the communications sec- 
tion of H & S Company, 3d Battalion, 4th Ma- 
rines, somewhere in Vietnam. 


John E. Fogarty 


rae 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, I join 
my colleagues in the House of Repre- 
sentatives in paying tribute to our late 
colleague, the Honorable Jonx E. Focar- 
ty. His death is a great loss not only to 
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his colleagues and to the people in the 
State of Rhode Island but to our coun- 
try. He served his constituents and his 
country so well he earned the respect 
and admiration of us all. 

JoHN Fogarty worked earnestly in be- 
half of cancer research and for the 
mentally retarded and his efforts were 
well recognized by all who knew him. 
He deserved the many honors he received. 
As chairman of the Appropriations Sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
Health, Education, and Welfare he helped 
to initiate legislation which has made 
the National Institutes of Health one of 
the most outstanding medical research 
centers in the world. 

JOHN Focarry’s love for the House 
of Representatives and his loyalty to his 
constitutents was so great that when he 
was given the opportunity to run for the 
U.S. Senate he decided to continue to 
represent the Second District in Rhode 
Island. His leadership, his great in- 
tegrity and personal courage will surely 
be missed by those who considered him 
a valued friend. 

Iam very proud to have had the honor 
to have served with Jonn Focarry, and 
to have called him a true friend. At this 
time, I extend my sympathy to his wife, 
to his family and to all those who loved 


Southern Rhodesia: The Time for Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JONATHAN B. BINGHAM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
Smith regime in Rhodesia is fundamen- 
tally immoral” and “based on violence 
and force, because it does not enjoy the 
consent of the governed,” this is the con- 
clusion of a prominent lay Catholic who 
is one of the leading experts on Africa, 
Dr. Thomas Patrick Melady. 

Dr. Melady, who has received honorary 
degrees of doctor of laws from Villanova 
University, Xavier University of Louisi- 
ana, and Manhattan College, and who 
has written a number of books on Africa, 
is currently president of the Africa Serv- 
ice Institute, adjunct associate professor 
of African history at Fordham University 
and the permanent representative of Pax 
Romana, to the United Nations. 

I commend to my colleagues the fol- 
lowing article by Dr. Melady which ap- 
peared in the “Catholic World” for Jan- 
uary 1967: 

SOUTHERN RHODESIA: THE TIME FOR ACTION 
(By Thomas Patrick Melady) 

Moral principle and national interest coin- 
cide in dictating a strong stand against the 
racist government of lan Smith 

November 11, 1966, was the first anniver- 
sary of the Unilateral Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of Southern Rhodesia from Great 
Britain. The Initial shock that swept the 
Western world after the November 11, 1965, 
action was followed by optimistic predic- 
tions, coming mostly from London, that the 
rebellion would be ended within a few 
months. There were fiery speeches, threats 
of sanctions, and talk of internal violence 
within Rhodesia. All of these have indeed 
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had their effect, but after a year the rebels 
still rule. 

The rebels of Ian Smith have ruthlessly 
cracked down on all possible sources of in- 
ternal trouble, including the press and the 
multi-racial University College in Salisbury. 
Aided by South Africa and Portugal, they 
have withstood the British sanctions. Now, 
they are busy proving themselves stable and 
firmly entrenched; their hope is that however 
distasteful they may be to the world, they 
(like the Soviet Union at a similar stage) 
will eventually be reluctantly accepted into 
the world community. In short, they want 
for now de facto recognition, with the belief 
that de jure will be just around the corner. 

This possibility should shock the West into 
action before it is too late. For the Rho- 
desian issue is not a rebellion against a co- 
lonial power, comparable to the American 
War of Independence. It is, rather, a rebel- 
lion against all the moral precepts for which 
and by which the West purports to stand. 

The history of Rhodesia is tarnished with 
this rebellion against moral precepts. Cecil 
Rhodes and his company acquired control 
over the territory through a shabby deal— 
the Rudd Concession—whereby King Loben- 
gula was swindled of his lands. Since then, 
the settlers have had to resort to force of 
arms to crush African opposition, at first 
tribal but later nationalist, to their rule. 
Further, successive governments gave the lie 
to Rhodes’ political motto of “equal rights 
for every civilized man south of the Zam- 
besi.” Whereas for Rhodes a civilized man 
was “a man whether white or black who has 
sufficient education to write his name, has 
some or works—in fact is not a 
loafer." The settler governments in practice 
loaded the dice against the African popula- 
tion—the settlers, enjoying more rights and 
privileges, quite out of proportion to their 
population figures. This means that man to 
man (one human being against another), the 
settler is by far better off than his African 
compatriot, supposedly because of his higher 
standard of civilization. A few figures will 
show the differences. Land ownership, 
which is a crucial political issue in Rhodesia, 
stood as follows in 1960: 39 million acres 
for 2,800,000 Africans and 48 million for 
219,000 Europeans. This division has given 
rise to land hunger and overcrowding in the 
Reserve areas specially set aside for Africans. 
Referring to the iniquitous distribution of 
land, Bishop Lamont of Umtali said in his 
famous Pastoral Instruction of 1959 to his 
diocese; 

“Can you in conscience blame the African, 
if eking out a tenuous existence from poor 
soil in an overcrowded Reserve, he is swayed 
by subversive propaganda, when close beside 
him there lie hundreds of thousands of acres 
of fertile soil which he may not cultivate nor 
occupy nor graze, because although it lies 
unused and unattended, it belongs to some 
individual or a group of individuals who per- 
haps do not even live in the country, but 
who hold the land in the hope of profit from 
speculation?” 

The action of Mr. Smith is a bare-facod 
attempt to establish another racist govern- 
ment in Africa. It Is a government result- 
ing from a plot to give indefinite control 
of the country’s political and economic power 
to less than five percent of the country’s 
population—the whites. It is a strike against 
Pope Paul VI's Christmas message of Dec- 
ember 1964, when he gave a ringing indict- 
ment of racism: 

„.. „ which separates and opposes the dif- 
ferent branches constituting the great hu- 
man family, resulting in pride, mistrust, ex- 
clusivism, discrimination and sometimes even 
oppression, thus ruining the mutual respect 
and due esteem which ought to turn the 
diverse ethnical groups into a peaceful con- 
cert of brotherly peoples.” 

These moral precepts were drummed into 
and largely accepted by the Africans edu- 
cated in Europe, the United States and at 
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home. It is these very precepts that are 
now on trial in the Rhodesian issue. It Is 
also on them that the people of Africa base 
their case against Smith—as, indeed, against 
all the forces of racial repression in southern 
Africa. 

But, the supporters of Smith argue, there 
is repression in Africa, Asia, the Soviet Union, 
etc.; and the United States tries to coexist 
with these regimes; so why, they ask, pick 
on Rhodesia? These same supporters will 
normally add that the present Rhodesian 
government would be a trusted ally against 
Communism in an otherwise turbulent con- 
tinent. Does refusing to accept the Rhode- 
sian regime mean that we are engaging in a 
double standard? 

Far from it. First of all from a political 
point of view, it is in our national interest 
to win friends in Africa—at any rate not to 
make unnecessary enemies. All the Western 
nations’ efforts up to now, however well mo- 
tivated, have not toppled the rebel regime in 
Salisbury. To the people of Africa, this effort 
has appeared reluctant, halfhearted and 
flabby; thus it is not going to win the West 
friends in Africa, 

But through Rhodesia we can win friends, 
for this case provides the West with an op- 
portunity combining political interest with 
moral right—a rare opportunity in politics. 
As stated above, it is in our Interest to act. 
But more important, it is morally right that 
we do so. The people of Africa and Asia 
have assumed their place in the councils of 
nations and, therefore, can no longer be sub- 
jected to the norms of an immoral era in 
which they had no say. This means that 
in Rhodesia the supremacy of privilege mas- 
querading as merit, of race professing to be 
partnership or multi-racialism, has to be 
ended. And the sooner the better. 

The act of the Smith regime last Novem- 
ber, 1965, was per se immoral. But worse yet 
was the fact that this act was performed by 
a government based on a fundamentally im- 
moral, unjust premise. The Rhodesian Front 
Administration is based on violence and force 
because it does not enjoy the consent of the 
governed, 

Even the so-called indaba of 1964, consist- 
ing of chiefs spelcally picked to support UDI 
(Unilateral Declaration of Independence): 
did not represent African opinion, Govern- 
ment-paid agents can hardly be expected to 
act contrray to the wishes of their masters 
hence the chiefs supported UDI. Moreover, 
in a society changing to modern life, the 
traditional elite do not represent the neW 
age, Like their colonial masters, they tend 
to have a stake in preserving the status quo 
Nationalist opinion was not heard. 

Moreover, the political system has an un- 
just economic base. The land, the trades 
and the professions are in the hands of the 
privileged, white few. The Land Apportion- 
ment Act, the Land Husbandry Act, the In- 
dustrial Conciliation and Pass Laws—sll 
these prop the rule of the privileged minor- 
ity. This minority is a racial one; this 1 
the crux of the matter! Whereas in the 
United States, and indeed in most parts 
the world, efforts are being made to uproot 
the cancer of racial superiority, in Souther? 
Rhodesia it is being entrenched. 

White Rhodesians, like South Africans. 
boast that under their rule, Africans enjoy ® 
higher standard of living, more health serv- 
ices and primary education than in any other 
part of the continent. This is paternalism 
& major source of the African grievance- 
Furthermore, the so-called higher stand 
for Africans is negligible when com 
with what a white child gets in Rhodesi# 
This is the crucial point of the comparison: 
people in the same country. 

The trouble with this paternalism is that it 
talks of doing things for the Africans, rather 
than with them. This is the test of any 
political system: that the rulers and the 
ruled work together, their wills and interests 
being identical, and no one group regarding 
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itself as a guardian divinely appointed to act 
for another group. 

Rhodesia is not a remote issue. It has sig- 
nificant political and moral implications for 
the West, especially Great Britain, which has 
Always claimed to be the responsible power, 
and the United States. Strong action now 
by the West against this grossly indecent 
conduct is morally the right course of action. 

hermore, if this action does not come 
soon, the Initiative may come from one or 
Several of the Communist states who shrewd- 
ly realize that Rhodesia may well be the 
bridge leading to the control of southern 
Africa with its strategic and economic im- 
Portance, They note that liberation of Af- 
Tica, now almost complete, has stopped in 
Southern Africa where the colonialist and 
Tacist regimes of Salazar, Smith and Vorster 
ve teamed up in an alliance for a last- 
ditch stand for minority, white supremacy 
Against majority rule which now exists in 
the rest of the continent. 

Western values are on trial in southern 
Africa. The end of time and distance has 
Made all the nations of the world next-door 
neighbors. While it was always morally 
Wrong, domination by one racial minority of 
another racial majority is now a clear and 
Present danger to political tranquility. The 
Tacist government in Salisbury, in addition 
to being an affront to Judaic-Christian be- 
Uets, is pregnant with factors that could ex- 
Plode into a racial conflict which would bring 
Bloodshed to Rhodesia and endanger race 
relations in the rest of Central and East 
Africa. 

The future of race relations in Africa, and 

esd in the rest of the world, are related to 
the Southern Rhodesian situation. For this 
Teason, the illegal seizure of power by the 
Rhodesian National Front group is a matter 
ot International concern. 

It might be difficult for some to distin- 
Fulsn between immediate, short-term gains 
Saa long-term interests. An immediate gain 
or the United Kingdom and the United 
States could be the avoidance of the respon- 
SibUities involved In assuming the duty of 


assuring that the illegal government does not 
Continue. 
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But does the West want to assume respon- 
sibility for allowing the cancer of apartheid 
to continue indefinitely in Southern Rhode- 
sia? In the opinion of this observer, such 
action—clearly wrong from a moral point 
of view—would in the long run seriously 
jeopardize the credibility of the West in deal- 
ing with the other southern African Issues 
that will soon face the world. 

We need, rather, to develop greater con- 
fidence between the Black African leaders 
and the leaders of the West so that together 
the serious moral problems facing mankind 
in southern Africa can be faced. 

For these reasons immediate action by the 
West on the side of what is morally right is 
also in the long-range, best, political inter- 
ests of the West. What an unusual opportu- 
nity—to do what is clearly right morally and 
what is in our own long-range, best, political 
interests! 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof, Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20403, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment Officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 
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A Sensible Reclamation Approach 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial published in the Canton, Ohio, 

tory of January 14, 1967, which 
Comments on S. 217, the Mined Lands 
Conservation Act of 1967, introduced by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Ohio IMr. Lavscue] and several other 
Senators, including myself. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SENSISLE RECLAMATION APPROACH 


The bill introduced by Ohio’s Sen. Frank J. 
e is a sensible approach to strip min- 
ing reclamation. 

e measure before the U.S. Senate pro- 
Posed broad federal controls and financial 
Sssistance. 

Sen, Lausche is qualified to sponsor the 
Mined Lands Conservation Act jointly with 
Sen. Stephen M. Young of Ohio and Sen. 

Ugh Scott of Pennsylvania. 

Sen. Lausche has been a long-time ad- 
Versary of irresponsible stirp mining pro- 
dedures, has studied the problem extensively 
&nd submitted previous bills, 

A 1965 measure required a report from the 

ent to the Interior on surface and 
Strip mining. An interim report June 30 
indicated the federal government has re- 
SPonsibllity to cooperate with states in 
formulating strip mine laws and to assist in 
Teclaiming pre-state law spoll banks. 

It has been argued in the past that min- 
ing operators in some states cannot carry 

ough a sound reclamation procedure be- 
Cause the cost would place them at an unfair 
Price advantage with their competitors. 

It also has been argued that regulations 

d be a state matter and federal inter- 
vention would be nothing short of meddling. 

The proposed Mined Lands Conservation 
Act shoots holes in these opposition balloons. 

First, once federal controls were estab- 
lahed, they would apply in all states without 
State laws or where they are too weak to 
be effective. 

States that have sufficiently strong laws 
Will administer them as they have in the 


Secondly, with all operators required to 
Meet the same standards, no competitive ad- 
Vantage will be won by any. 

The proposal even includes a clause to in- 
in of the eventual federal regula- 


The national advisory committee that 
Would recommend final federal standards 
18 to Include coal mine owners and operators 
to safeguard against standards so stringent 
as to be unfair. 
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The Melting Pot 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, of 
the many issues covered by President 
Johnson in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, one over which there is broad agree- 
ment and concern throughout the 
country is that of the problem of crime. 
A veteran reporter, of the Ingham 
County News, recently devoted his col- 
umn, on January 18, 1967, to this ques- 
tion. His article provides a clear and 
informed expression of the need for 
action in this field. I am pleased to 
make Mr. Palmer’s views available to my 
colleagues: 


Tue MELTING Por 
(By Hayden Palmer) 

President Johnson in his State of the 
Union message to the 90th Congress last 
week touched on many issues. 

One of particular note today was that per- 
taining to the present crime wave that is 
sweeping America and what steps he hopes 
to take to combat It. 

The President said he will recommend to 
the Congress the Safe Streets and Crime 
Control act of 1967, 

It will enable us to assist those states and 
cities that try to make their streets and 
homes safer, their police forces better, their 
corrections systems more effective and their 
courts more effective,” the President said. 

“This is not a war that Washington can 
win alone, Our policemen must be better 
trained, better paid and better supported by 
the local citizens they try to serve and 
protect.“ 

He spoke ot the growing public apathy to- 
ward crime and of the public’s lack of respect 
for and cooperation with law enforcement 
officers, who, after all, are about the only 
protectors the public has in an emergency. 

These men, whether they be city police- 
men, sheriff’s officers, state policemen, high- 
way patrol officers or employes of private 
police organizations are due every cooper- 
ation from those they serve—the public. 

But the public goes blithely along ignoring 
crimes that occur within their vision, even, 
without lifting a finger to aid the officer be- 
cause, as they say, they don't want to 
become involved.” 

The President, with the help of Congress 
wants to set up a program which will bring 
about better training for law enforcement 
officers, better equipment with which to 
fight crime and police academies through- 
out the land to instruct police officers and 
then graduate them with all the knowledge 
possible in the matter of figħting crime. 

Within the past 2 weeks this area has had 
a taste of what the most dastardly of crimes— 
murder—treally 18. 


There is the case of an Eaton county dep- 
uty sheriff and a gasoline station attendant 
being gunned to death by a pair of Negro 
holdup men just across the Ingham county 
line In Eaton county, 

Only a few days later a druggest and his 
son in the little community of Hamburg in 
Livingston county, were visited by 2 holdup 
men who shot and killed the father and crit- 
ically wounded the son. Both of these cases 

nted senseless killing, none offered 
and resistance to the gun wielders, They 
merely shot citizens down in cold blood with- 
out any reason. 

Mass killings, brutal killings all have be- 
come a part of American life which the pub- 
lic appears to forget almost as soon as they 
happen. . 

Here are some statistics on crime in the 
United States which may startle you: 

During 1965, more than 5,600 murders, 
14,700 aggravated assaults, with a gun and 
68,400 armed robberies were reported in 
America. Robberies, burglaries, larcenies 
and auto thefts accounted for the loss of 
property valued at more than $1 billion. 

According to the Uniform Crime Report is- 
sued by the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
more than 2,780,000 serious crimes were re- 
ported in 1965. The figures represented an 
increase of 6 percent over 1964. 

The national crime rate continued to rise 
during the first 6 months of 1966 with an 
8 percent increase in the number of crimes 
committed between January and June. 1966 
over the number of crimes committed in 
the same period of 1965. 

The 1966 figures show the sharpest in- 
crease—11 percent—in crimes committed in 
suburban areas. The incidence of crime in 
rural areas rose 7 percent, cities with popula- 
tions of 100,000 or more recorded a 6 percent 
increase. 

Nowhere is the law abiding citizen safe 
from the criminal element, I hope the Con- 
grees will heed President Johnson's appeal 
for action against the outlaws in America 
and the public will give their full support 
to any movement to stop this wanton killing, 
robbery and other destructive acts of these 
outlaws. 

All you—the public—has to protect you 
is the man who wears the badge of a law en- 
forcement officer. him and cooper- 
ate with him. You may need him badly 
some day. 


Congress “Three R’s” Favored by Mundt 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN L. HRUSKA 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, the 
need for the new, 90th Congress to re- 
view, revise, and retrench much of the 
legislation of the preceding 89th Con- 
gress is gaining support from all parts 
of the Nation and from both sides of the 
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aisle in the Senate. In that connection, 
I invite the attention of the Senate to an 
editorial published in a recent issue of 
the Aberdeen American News of Aber- 
deen, S. Dak., and ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONGRESS “THREE R's" FAVORED BY MUNDT 

Senate Majority Leader Mike Mansfield of 
Montana has the support of an influential, 
high-ranking Republican senator on his 

to have committee chairmen con- 
centrate on the review and reexamination of 
legislative actions taken by recent Con- 
gresses. 

He is South Dakota's Sen. Karl Mundt, the 
fifth ranking Republican member of the 90th 
Congress. 

In supporting a statement by the Democ- 
ratic leader, Mundt said: “Recent Congresses 
na ve in some instances substituted speed-of- 
action for soundness-of-consent and they 
have made many departures from what nor- 
mally have been considered the functions of 
the central government during nearly 200 
years of legislative history in this country. 
Sen. Mansfield does well and advises properly 
when he urges his Democratic colleagues who 
hold all of the committee chairmanships to 
go slow on enacting new spending sprees and 
to go strong on what on what one might call 
the “Three R's” challenging the new Con- 
gress—the need for review, revision and re- 
trenchment.” 

Mundt said one quick step which we should 
take in moving in the direction of demon- 
strating a sincere attempt to reduce expendi- 
tures, slow down inflation and get on with 
winning the war in Vietnam would be for 
the leadership to call up for action and press 
for approval the recommendations made in 
the closing days of the last Congress by the 
Joint Senate-House Committee on the Orga- 
nization of Congress. 

“In our recommendations (Mundt is rank- 
ing GOP member of that committee) we re- 
quire and greatly strengthen and expand the 
responsibilities of all standing committees to 
follow through on the results of legislation 
approved by them.“ Mundt said. “We start 
by eliminating the term over-sight“ to de- 
scribe these committee functions since too 
frequently the word was taken at face value 
and responsibilities have been largely over- 
looked.” 

The Mundt committee recommendations 
also called for the appointment of a review 
specialist for each legislative committee 
whose job it is to follow-through on post- 
congressional development; check on any 
waste, corruption, or general inefficiency; 
make recommendations for revisions or 
amendments and each committee is man- 
dated to make an annual public report to 
Congress on the work of its review specialist 
and the supervisory activities of the com- 
mittee, 

“I sincerely hope this recommendation and 
other Congress-strengthening recommenda- 
tions of our Joint Committee will come be- 
fore both houses of Congress for approval 
during the opening month of the new ses- 
sion,” Mundt said. 

It is encouraging that bi-partisan endeav- 
ors for more responsible action by 
are getting attention at the start of this im- 
portant session. 
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No Time To Relax Our Vigilance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, this 
week the other body will complete hear- 
ings on a consular convention with the 
U.S.S.R. and the apostles of coexistence 
will appear in full force. I feel that a 
column by Copley International Press 
Columnist Dumitru Danielopol merits 
special attention at this time. I ask 
leave to insert his remarks in the Recorp 
at this point: 

Dumrrrav DANIELOPOL COMMENTS: No TIME 
To RELAx OUR VIGILANCE 


WasHINGTON.—Have the Russians really 
changed? 

“Hatred for imperialists, the worst ene- 
mies of the Soviet state and its fellow social- 
ist countries, must occupy a prominent place 
in our propaganda.” 

That's a quote from a recent issue of 
Voyennie Znaniya (Military Science) de- 
voted to Soviet civilian para-military train- 
ing. 
But Sen. Joseph S. Clark, D-Pa., says “the 
steam has gone out of the Russian ambi- 
tions.” 

The senator has returned from a trip to 
Europe and the Middle East. (His stops 
included Paris, Moscow and Warsaw.) 

The Kremlin is having trouble with Red 
China, he said, and they are ready for a 
detente with the United States. He called 
for an “accommodation” with Moscow and 
said Germany, not Russia, poses the biggest 
problem in Europe. 

The senator urges the disarmament of 
Western Germany, the withdrawal of U.S. 
troops from Europe and a halt to the bomb- 
ings in Vietnam. 

What this adds up to is what the Russians 
have wanted for years. Western Europe 
would be left completely at their mercy. 

Sen. Clark seems to have adopted at least 
part of the “neo-isolationism” theory that 
was recently denounced by Sen. Thomas 
Dodd, D-Conn. 

Clark's estimate of the Soviets also is in 
direct contradiction to the findings of Foy 
D. Kohler, former ambassador to Moscow who 
is now deputy undersecretary of state. 

The Kremlin is more interested in weak- 
ening Western unity than in finding any 
accommodation with the United States, Koh- 
ler says. 

That Sen.. Clark, who calls himself a 
“dove,” should come back with scuh views 
is hardly surprising. 

. . . there is no legislative body in the 
world as allergic to working for peace as the 
Congress of the United States,” he told 
the White House Conference on Interna- 
tional Cooperation last year. 

“... Wwe talk a good peace game, but when 
it comes to legislating or appropriating we 
still worship the ghost of Sen. Joseph 
McCarthy and his Holy War against Godless 
Communism,” he sald. 

How widespread are such views? 

It would be highly dangerous if Sen. 
Clark's estimate about Soviet intentions is 
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shared in other Washington circles, including 
the White House. 

The President's new policy of “peaceful 
engagement,” which he unfolded in his Oct, 
7 speech, has at least raised the possibility. 

Mr. Johnson talked of “winds of change 
which are blowing in Eastern Europe.” He 
advocated stepped-up trade with the Com- 
munists, guaranteed commercial credits and 
called for a unification of Europe. 

He implied that one no longer has to fear 
Soviet ambitions in Europe. 

Hard facts refute such theories, Sen. Dodd 
calls them “make-believe” theories. 

Every overture made by the United States 
toward the USSR, Dodd points out, has been 
answered with “new provocations and 
stepped-up campaigns of subyersion in 
various parts of the world.” 

Russia has pledged $800 million worth of 
war aid to North Vietnam, augmented by 
another $200 million from its East European 
bloc. 

It has shipped arms to Syria, Egypt and 
Iraq to inflame the situation in the Middle 
East and incite terrorism. 

Tt has provided most of the funds and the 
top leadership for the progaganda and sub- 
version apparatus set up at the Tri-Con- 
tinental Conference in Havana last January- 

It recently supplied Hanoi with 100 new 
MIG jet fighters, more than doubling the 
size of North Vietnam's air force. 

Is this the time to relax our vigilance and 
lower our defenses? 


Bureaucratic System for So-Called 
War on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. President, since 
the so-called war on poverty was first 
declared, fears have been expressed that 
the bureaucratic system established 
under the legislation would eventually 
frustrate the best intentions of many 
who seek conscientiously at the local level 
to help the poor. 

That such fears were not without foun- 
dation is apparent from an account by a 
community action program director pub- 
lished in the December 1966 issue of the 
Michigan Economic Opportunity Office 
Newsletter. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article, written by Mr. Elrie 
Chrite, of Washtenaw County, Mich., be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Wat's HAPPENING IN CAP Orrices THESE 

Days—or, PAPER, PAPER, WHo's Got THE 


PAPER? 
(By Elrie Chrite) 


Opportuni 
seems determined to help Congress and ite 
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legion of other critics achieve an early de- 
Mise” of the lately stricken anti-poverty pro- 
Bram. As a CAP director, I've been fasci- 
Rated, almost hypnotized, by what appears 
to be suicidal tendencies in the Community 
Action Program’s Federal administration. 
When I started in this program over a year 
ago, it was unbelievably sound in concept and 
application. Local communities were sup- 
Posed to identify a need, find their own 
Unique solution to the problem, and then 
Submit a work plan and budget to OEO. If 
it made sense, you got the money. The orga- 
nization was free wheeling and swinging. It 
Placed a premium on local responsibility and 
Queness. The major emphasis was on a 
dlalog with the poor. It encouraged cre- 
ativity and even some radical departures 
ri measured against the old way of doing 
ngs. 
„Now. we receive in amazing quantities 
guidelines,” CAP memos, publicity cam- 
Paigns, “packaged” program-year require- 
Ments, unwanted sets of recordings by tired 
academicians discussing Headstart (which 
Must haye cost a mint!), certificates signed 
by Lady Bird, posters, a new computerized 
Teporting system—after you've finally fig- 
Ured out the old one, senseless and expensive 
Conferences, and, finally, the coup de grace: 
an evaluation and monitoring system re- 
Celved (unsolicited) from the Regional Office, 
entitled. “Manual of Performance Bench- 
Marks by CA. Component Type, A Guide to 
€ Community Action Agency ſor Reporting 
Requirements on Fiscal Year 66 Compo- 
Rents,” containing two hundred eighty-seven 
Dages and weighing in at one pound, thirteen 


I know that mistakes will be made in a pro- 
Stam as large and as difficult as this one. I 
that the Federal administrators want 
help with technical assistance and cut 
Own on criticism by making things more 
table“ out here in the boondocks. 
But beware, OEO, or, at least, be aware that 
every new policy decision to correct an ad- 
trative problem in two, three, or ten 
unities; every regulation sent out to 
Satisty Congressman Snort because he 
Goesn't like this or that bureaucratically 
Structures this program. 

The Community Action Program must, by 
definition, be unencumbered if it is expected 
to be-revitalize and challenge other helping 
Programs already encrusted and atrophied by 

Ureaucratic weight. 

thing is even catching. A few months 

ago, CAP Directors of Michigan met in Lan- 
g. and you know what we did? We voted 
2 Consider forming an organization with by- 

Ws, officers, possibly incorporate—"“the 
Whole bit,” as they say. If this goes through, 

Wil only be a matter of time before we 
request funds from somebody to pay a direc- 
tor to run the CAP Directors’ organization, 

the poor would have to watch out for one 
More group of “professionals.” 

I am afraid that the more “direction” we 
Bet from Washington, the less thinking we 
Will need or be able to do ourselves. For 
example, take that somewhat obese evalua- 
tion and monitoring system devised by some- 
oe Somewhere in the mysterious world of 

ZO. A CAP director will spend a lot of his 
to gathering and organizing information 
ia ft iù the hundreds of little boxes, pro- 

ided, and few will have the inclination or 
to come up with an idea of his own, 
naie CAP director is the link with the com- 

Unity. The burden should be upon him to 
ee up with sound programing and evalua- 

n procedures. Such a climate nurtures 
tn Spirit and practice of innovation. Really 

Senlous solutions to help the poor can 
nly be found in this way. 

Federal administrators must resist the ever- 
increasing temptation from within and fight 
a Pressures from without, which call for 

more “structured,” “unified,” or “orderly” 


í 
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program. Flexibility and independence are 
as vital to the health of this program as 
money U it is to survive as originally con- 
ceived. 

Right now, the anti-poverty program is a 
pretty sick patient. I just hope OEO doesn’t 
smother it to death with paper. 


Dana O. McGaugh 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIVORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last December 7, I, along with 
many other residents of the Ninth Cali- 
fornia District, was shocked and upset to 
learn of the sudden death of Mr. Dana O. 
McGaugh. 

Dana was one of the most vital forces 
and intent individuals of the Amador- 
Livermore Valley. As editor of the Liver- 
more Independent, Dana built this 
small weekly from its inception to a tri- 
weekly journal of great influence in the 
valley. 

The son of a minister, Dana McGaugh 
began his career as a reporter for the 
Arizona Republic in 1949 and worked for 
47 newspapers, from coast to coast, be- 
fore coming to the Independent in 1963. 
Wherever he went, he and his papers re- 
ceived distinction. In 1957, while editor 
of the Santa Clara Journal, Dana was 
cited for fair and impartial coverage of 
civic activities by the Santa Clara City 
Council. He was honored with an award 
for general excellence from the National 
Editorial Association when he was editor 
of the San Jacinto Register. The San 
Leandro Morning News, under Dana's 
guidance received four awards for excel- 
lence in 1962—more than any other Cali- 
fornia newspaper that year. Dana's re- 
porting was of the same high quality as 
his editorials. Evidence of this is his 
superb on-the-spot coverage of a 1948 
train-bus collision in Ontario, Calif. for 
which he received an AP award. 

Dana's greatness—and his inestimable 
value to his community—can be traced 
to hard work and devotion to that which 
he considered the highest principle: truth 
and the right of the public to know. He 
conceived his role as that of a “watch- 
dog —to oversee the activities of public 
officials and the spending of public funds 
and to inform the public when something 
was amiss. In November 1966, he wrote: 

We believe that the majority of the public 
joins us in rejecting the Hamiltonian philos- 
ophy of a kept press in favor of the Jeffer- 
sonian principle that if it were necessary to 
choose between a government without news- 
papers or newspapers without government, 
the latter choice would be in the best inter- 
ests of the general welfare. 


Concurrent with this philosophy, Dana 


believed that “the surest way to obtain 
poor government is through public 
apathy” and a constant goal was in- 
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creased interest and involvement in local 
politics. 

His editorials were sometimes favor- 
able, sometimes critical; but always they 
were just and well-founded. His cause 
was a great one and his loss, indeed, is 
a public loss. At this point I would like 
to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
these words from the Independent which 
speak so aptly of Dana McGaugh: 

A Pune Loss 


During this age of technology when the 
human being seems meager beside the mag- 
nificance of machines and acquisitions, a 
true concern for people is a diminishing 
rarity among men in positions of public 
responsibility. This rarity was diminished 
much more Wednesday night when Dana O. 
McGaugh died. Dana, editor of the Inde- 
pendent, guided his paper and his life with 
the primary principle that people are more 
important than things. 

Dana regarded the paper itself as a living 
human organism, shaped not by government 
nor by any special interest but by the people 
who read it. It was an Ideal he pursued re- 
ligiously, to the discomfort of many an offi- 
cial, and much to the benefit of the news- 
paper reader. 

Dana believed a newspaper should be hon- 
est rather than objective. This means a 
paper should take sides but it must print 
every facet of the issue so the reader has a 
clear complete picture. Editorial praise and 
criticiam should be based not on a man's 
politics but on what the man has done for 
the public good. Dana’s editorials and his 
Junius column lauded and roasted people 
and organizations of every political stripe. 

Dana O. McGaugh was a bantam rooster 
of a man with a fiery temperament and a 
voice, when raised, that could almost scorch 
the plaster off the walls. Pity those who ex- 
cited his wrath. But at the same time, be- 
cause of his concern for people, he had a 
heart of compassion and generosity and he 
Was a gathering point for all kinds of people 
in trouble—fellow newspapermen out of 
work, people in need of money, persons in 
need of comfort or counsel during a crisis; 
they all came to Dana when they felt the 
need for a human being's helping hand. 

The loss of Dana O. McGaugh is a public 
loss and we know the public will join us, not 
in him because he wouldn't find 
that fitting, but in paying him a toast over a 
spirited glass, N 


Sm: I was shocked and saddened to learn 
of the death of your editor, Dana McGaugh. 

Dana had been a friend of the Parks Job 
Corps Center since Litton Industries people 
first came to the Valley in January of 1965. 
He was the first person to come out publicly 
for Job Corps, and when the Center opened 
he appointed himself as a “watchdog” over 
all our activities. If we were doing some- 
thing wrong, he let us know about it. He 
also gave us a pat on the back when he 
thought we deserved It. The result was ob- 
jective, fair coverage of our operations, 

I write this from Washington, where we are 
negotiating a new contract for the Center. 
As we do sọ, we are aware that Dana Mo- 
Gaugh perhaps deserves more credit than 
anyone else for our being at Parks in the 
first place. 

A surprisingly large number of staff mem- 
bers and corpamen knew him personally. Ail 
of us will miss him. 

S. S. Ustan, 


Director, Parks Job Corps Center. 
Sm: On behalf of the Laboratory, I wish 
to express my sincere sympathy to you and 
the members of your staff over your recent 
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Dana’s contributions to our community 
were well known to many of us and will long 
be remembered. He will be greatly missed, 
both as a concerned citizen and as a dedi- 
cated newspaperman. 

Sincerely, 
MicHar. M. May, 
Director, LRL, Livermore. 

Sm: When I think of Dana McGaugh, I 
think of Lincoln Stephens and a congress- 
man named Baker and a newspaperman 
named Bolton Hall. I think of a list of 
questions asked of the high and mighty from 
the floor of Congress January 11, 1905. 

1. What legislatures do you own? 

2. What is the average of the combined 
salaries of your president and your office 
boys? 

3. Why did the grand jury fail to indict 

ou? 

d 4. What time is your president allowed 
for lunch, and has the advance in the price 
of beef impoverished him? 

5. How many persons have you run over, 
ruined, or otherwise e during the year? 
Why? 

6. Who is your judge? 

7. Do you pay him for the job or by the 
year? Of what church is he a member? 

8. State all sums paid during the last year 
for false witnesses. 

9, Are your contributions to both political 
parties dictated by love for mankind or by 
business considerations? 

10. What shall it profit a man “if he gain 
the whole world and lose his own soul“? 

11. How much of the total consumption do 
you control, and why can't you tell? 

12. Do you believe in socialism or in an- 
archy? 

13. How were the books lost? 

14. Why don't your directors know any- 
thing about the business? 

15, Where do you expect to go when you 
die? 

Tom Luce. 

LIVERMORE. 


Sm: In the passing of Dana McGaugh the 
le of our valley have lost a great crusader 
in the field of human dignity—a man dedi- 
eated to the principles of democracy, ever 
present when public servants tended to for- 
get that they were only that and caused them 
to think again for the benefit of everyone. 
As an individual somewhat new to public 
service I can say that in decisions where one 
considers what Is right or what is possible or 
even what is convenient, there was also some 
consideration for the complexion Dana 
would see it in when he sat down to write 
his report. 

In this sense he was the conscience of the 
valley leadership, with a powerful message 
which will remain with us even though Dana 
McGaugh has completed his stewardship and 
put down his sword and pen. 

JAMES NELSON, 


Sm: Dana McGaugh is dead. Fiesty, tiny, 
unwashed, magnificent Dana O. McGaugh, 

He loved people. 

He was a furious, shy, beleagured, violent 
man, He belonged to we the people, If 
God exists Dana will meet up with Him and 
if that be the case I hope that Dana is not 
too hard on Him. 

Nancy STRATTON, 

Sm: We regret the death of Dana Mo- 
Gaugh. 

He defended us when we needed him. He 
attacked us when we deserved it. 

He was a true friend. . 
BYRON ATHAN. 
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Advice to a New Member of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. WIGGINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. WIGGINS. Mr. Speaker, only a 
few days have passed since my election to 
the Congress. During this brief period, 
it has been my lot to have been the bene- 
ficiary of advice and counsel from all 
sides concerning my proper conduct as a 
Member of this House. 

In my opinion, no one has more suc- 
cinctly voiced the charge and mission of 
a new Member of Congress than a friend 
and constituent from my district in Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Bailey Kerr, in a recent letter 
addressed to me. 

Believing that all new Members, and 
perhaps my senior colleagues as well, will 
find Mr. Kerr’s comments worthy of 
thoughtful consideration, I am pleased to 
insert his message in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 

WHITTIER, CALIF. 
Hon. CHARLES E. WIGGINS, 
1523 Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Chuck: Thank you for your letter of 
appreciation for my efforts in your successful 
campaign. 

You say you want me to call on you when 
you can be of assistance. My initial reaction 
Was to tell you that I wanted nothing special 
from you; that I supported you because I 
honestly believed you were the best candi- 
date for the office; and that your election 
was, in itself, sufficient recompense for my 
meager labors in your behalf. I am a 
citizen—it is the duty and responsibility of 
a citizen to work for better government by, 
among other things, supporting good candi- 
dates—ergo, I have only done my duty and 
am entitled to no reward. 

But when I thought about it some more, 
Chuck, I realized that, at heart, I really want 
a great many things from you. I realize 
that you are only human and I won't feel 
upset if you don't completely fulfill my de- 
sires. However, I shall be sorely disappointed 
if you fail the test in many of them. 

My overwhelming desire is for your own 
personal integrity. You will, no doubt, be 
subjected to countless temptations. There 
is no apprehension whatever in my mind 
that you will ever do anything outrightly 
dishonest—my evaluation of you could not 
be that far wrong! What I'm concerned 
about are the insidious temptations you will 
face, which conquer so many of our elected 
representatives, to compromise your prin- 
ciples for the sake of political expediency. 
There will be times, I'm sure, when the hard 
choice must be made whether to follow the 
politically attractive course or to stand up 
and be counted for what you belleve to be 
right. You must give some thought to re- 
election, of course, but I wonder sometimes 
if a legislator wouldn't fare better with his 


am called on to face. Therefore, I study the 
issues and I vote on them according to the 
dictates of my conscience and my Judgment. 


Here is how I voted on such-and-such issues, 
and here are m my maos I hope you 
with me, but I'm sure some of you don't. 
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Whether you do or you don't, Id like to hear 
from you.” This approach hasn't been over- 
used, and it might just work to your 
advantage. 

Many legislators seem to think that the 
more bills they author the more they accom- 
plish. Iam inclined to believe that the main 
fault of most legislatures is passing too many 
laws rather than too few. I won't be upset 
with you if you present a bill only when 
there is an obvious and compelling need for 
it. You might give some thought to repeal- 
ing some of the useless laws already on the 
books. 

I'd like an understanding with you as to 
whose money you will be spending or author- 
izing to be spent, as a member of the Con- 
gress. The idea seems to have become preva- 
lent, among representatives and their con- 
stituents, that “government funds“ are in 
some miraculous manner derived from a 
mysterious and limitiess source removed 
from and unrestricted by the harsh and in- 
fiexible rules of economies which govern the 
financial affairs of individual and corporate 
taxpayers. 

The same vague and irresponsible ideas 
seem to be in vogue as to the consequences 
of government indebtedness, Some apolo- 
gists for this kind of thinking mumble, “No 
matter, we owe it to ourselves.” In any 
event, the debt, of gigantic dimensions, keeps 
growing, and I have the terrible feeling that 
the only way I can escape paying my share 
of it, plus interest, is by dying and passing 
the burden on to my children and grand- 
children. That is not the sort of legacy 
which will gladden the hearts of heirs and 
beneficiaries. In spite of these alarming 
conditions, there are today voices of ex- 
perts” calling for grandiose, long-range proj- 
ects to cost hundreds of billions of dollars. 
These self-anointed “experts” justify thelr 
profilgacy with other people's money by com- 
paring the cost of their schemes with the 
national income and the gross national prod- 
uct. Until the income of the government 
exceeds its expenditures and the surplus is 
used to reduce the national debt, it will be 
dificult to convince me that further liens 
on the future are desirable, or that statistics 
on income and production are germane to 
the argument. I suggest that you begin your 
attack on this problem by insisting that 
deficit spending is not, in the long run, & 
panacea for all the ills which afflict mankind. 
Your first step might be to scorn use of the 
term “government funds” and insist on the 
phrase “taxpayers’ money”, which it damn 
well is, as we both know, 

I hope you can avoid involvement in the 
ideological warfare between the “conserva- 
tives” and the “liberals”, and the numerous 
subdivisions therof. My observation of 
those who indulge in this form of semantical 
nonsense is that they are more concerned 
with maintaining an “image” than they are 
in performing rational acts. To be perfectly 
frank, I must confess a philosophical list 
toward what I would term a cautiously pro- 
gressive stance. To admit this posture in- 
vites instant attack by the more extreme 
members of both factions, 

If I were asked to chart a philosophical 
course for you as a legislator, I would recom- 
mend that you adhere to those principles 
which experience has demonstrated to be 
sound and workable, and that you avoid like 
the plague the theory that a new idea is 
automatically good merely because it is new- 
The Founding Fathers, in hammering out the 
basic concepts of our form of government. 
were acutely aware of the bitter lessons of 
history. They strove mightily to provide 
safeguards to prevent the abuses and tyran- 
nies which had characterized most govern- 
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Proached their appointed task with humility 
and with a deep sence of reliance on the 
Almighty. Sometimes I am inclined to think 
that humility and faith in God have been 
forgotten by too many of us or, at the best, 
Only dimly remembered. The great docu- 
Ments of civilization, embodying the “dis- 
tilled wisdom of the ages”, are still valid in 
Spite of the vast expansion of technological 
discovery and knowledge. Among these I in- 
Clude the Ten Commandments, the Sermon 
on the Mount, and the Constitution of the 
United States. I am proud to reaffirm my 

lief in the continuing cogency of the ideas 
Contained In these great documents, I hope 
you are of the same mind. 

I recognize, Chuck, that I am giving you a 
large order. You may not agree with many 
Of the ideas I have thrown at you. Even if 
Jou agree with all of them, there is a limit 
to what you can accomplish. No man can 
achieve perfection, but in striving for it he 
dan improve his performance. I shall be 
Praying for you—I recommend that you do 

praying, too. No matter what happens, 
I hope that you will continue to consider 
as 


‘Your friend, 
Barwey KERR, 


Two Columns of Interest 
by Arthur Hoppe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, our 
800d friend the columnist, Art Hoppe, is 
at it again with two columns which are 
Quite interesting on the local scene. One 
Column appeared in the San Francisco 

micle on January 4, and the other 
on January 15. 
The columns follow: 
Jun Joan SEES ACTION 


(By Arthur Hoppe) 

There appears growing doubt that we'll 
ever win the war. Not that war, The War 
on Poverty. 

To help clarify the situation, I have an- 
Other report from the front by that seasoned 
Combat veteran, Mr. Jud Joad of Appalachia 

ers. Mr. Joad has been fighting poverty, 
an and boy, for nigh on 60 years. 

Im smack in the thick of it now for 
Bure,” Mr, Joad begins proudly, “I never 

“see so much action ever before. 

It all started when I marched down to 
Volunteer. ‘Maude,’ I says to my wife, ‘I 
kot to do my duty. They're going to need 
us veterans. 80 keep a stiff upper Up 
Put a tallow candle in the window.’ 

Well, I see the mayor and I tell 
May be getting a mite old but I want 
my dit. 

‘Jud,’ says he, ‘the one thing I 
qiximum feasible participation by you 
olk in this here war. As long 
You run it the way I tell you to.’ 
* Mayor,“ says I, ‘I just aim to be a 

the ranks and follow orders like 
Soldier should.’ 

'y ‘Jud,’ he says patting on 
8 precisely the kind poor f 

A; for. 
tai? he puts me on the local board 
in young fellow comes down from W. 
Pda to make us s speech. Friends,“ 

Y5, ‘poverty is dreadful. We want you 
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think about the problem, come up with a 
solution and we'll give you what you need 
to lick it.“ 

“Well, I think about the problem for 
several seconds. ‘In may long experience,’ I 
tells him, there's one thing alone, that can 
lick poverty.’ 

“What's that?’ says he. 

Money.“ says I. 

Good thinking,’ says he. 

could use about $50,’ says I. Plus 
$2.98 for a new dress for my wife, Maude. 
If you don't think I'm being greedy.’ 

Well, says he, ‘you folks draw up an 
appealing pilot project, conduct the prop- 
er feasibility surveys, submit the necessary 
forms and we'll see you get some. If we de- 
cide you need it.’ 

“That's when the action got hot. Since 
then, we fired our executive director three 
times, hired him back twice, filed 13 law 
suits, moved to impeach the mayor and one 
faction aims to recall the city council, I 
never knew war could be so exciting. 

“To tell the truth, I ain't positive whether 
we're winning or losing, But we're sure 
putting up one whale of a battle. 

“Course, like most women folk, Maude's 
none too happy about me being away most 
of the time, fighting in caucuses, meetings 
and rallies, She says I ought to be to home, 
hoeing the yams out back. 

„Maude, I keep telling her, ‘you got to 
tighten your belt. After all, there’s a war 
on.’ 

“But she's coming around. Just the other 
day, after hearing about one of our foot- 
stomping, fist-waving, ten-hour meetings, 
she said I sure was right about that.” 


Exvsre Jay Heaps EM Orr 


(By Art Hoppe) 

WasHIncton,—Howdy there, folks. How 
y'all? Time for another tee-vee visit with 
the rootin’-tooin’ Jay family—starring ol' 
Elbie Jay, a fellow of unbelievable honesty. 
Absolutely unbelievable. 

As we join up with ol’ Elbie today, he's 
havin’ breakfast with his pretty wife, Birdie 
Bird. 

Elbie: Bird, this is just about the most 
terrible, awful horrible toast I ever did eat. 

Birdie Bird (pleased): I’m so glad you like 
it dear, 

Elbie: There's only one thing that'll make 
it fit for human consumption. Pass the salt. 

Birdie Bird: Blueberry or strawberry? 

Elbie: Strawberry. 

Birdie Bird (handing him the blueberry 
jam): I'm so glad you like the blueberry. I 
put it up myself. 

Elbie: Thank you, Bird. I don't know why 
the country don't understand me the way 
you do. 

Birdie Bird: There, there, dear. It hasn't 
lived with you as long as I have. 

Elbie: A shame, isn’t it? (frowning) I 
don't know why folks are in such a stew. 
I’m not a mite worried about Vee-Yet-Nam. 

Birdie Bird (with a gasp): Oh, Elbie Is it 
that bad? i 

Elbie (shaking his head somberly) : Better. 

Birdie Bird: But there must be something 
you could do. 

Elbie: Well, I don't know, Bird. As I've 
said time and again for the past three years, 
I'm sure not going to escalate this here war. 

Birdie Bird (noding thoughtfully): Well, 
yes, I guess you could do that. But do you 
think more escalation would do any good? 

Elbie: On the other hand I'm going to go 
right on striving as hard as I can for peace. 
Because in my heart the hope of peace is 
burning bright. 

Birdie Bird (patting his hand): There 
now, don't be so pessimistic. Something will 
turn up. 

Elbie: I can’t just cut and run. 

Birdie Bird (brightening): Yes, that’s so. 
You could withdraw. That would solve it. 
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Elbie: Not that I care a whit what folks 
would think of me. 

Birdie Bird (sadly): Yes. I guess you're 
right, dear. You're down so low in the polls 
already. And the Republicans would really 
light into you. But what can you do? 

Elbie (squaring his shoulders): There's 
only one thing to do in a spot like this, Bird. 
I'm going to tell folks the plain, unvarnished 
truth. 

Birdie Bird (sighing): I guess you know 
best, dear. But I do wish you could think 
of.a new approach. 

Well, tune in again, folks, And meantime, 
as you mosey down the windin’ trail of life, 
remember what Elble’s ol’ Grandaddy use to 
say: 

“There ain't nothin’ worth more than an 
honest reputation. It's well worth lyin’ and 
cheatin’ for,” 


Commodity Report: Records Show “In- 
flation” Last Year Was More Imaginary 
Than Real 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
iN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT, Mr. Speaker, I include 
with my remarks an interesting and in- 
formative article from the Journal of 
Commerce Newsletter for January 4, 
1967. I am sure this will be of great 
interest to the Congress and the country. 
The article follows: 

Commonprrr Report: RECORDS SHOW “INFLA- 

FLATION” Last Year Was Mors IMAGINARY 

THAN REAL 


Now that 1966 has passed into history, it 
is rather interesting to look over the trend 
of prices, 

A year ago, it may be remembered, there 
was much clamor for a substantial income 
tax increase to cool down the economy and 
check inflation. 

We didn’t get the income tax increase. 
And, we didn’t get much inflation. This 
latter is contrary to the general impression 
going the rounds that the inflationary kettle 
all but boiled over last year. 

Actually, the records show, the heat under 
the general commodity price structure was 
lowered quite a bit last year. 

From December, 1965, to December, 1966, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale 
commodity price index rose from 104.1 (aver- 
age 1957-59 equals 100) to 105.7, an increase 
of 1.5 per cent. 

In the previous 12-month period, from 
December, 1964, to December, 1965, the BLS 
index rose from 100.7 to 104.1, an increase 
of 3.4 per cent. 

The rise during 1966 was less than one half 
that during 1965. In August last year, the 
BLS index worked up to a record high of 
106.8 before it leveled off and then began to 
ease. But, even at the August rate, the rise 
was less than in 1965: 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


Most consumers, of course, don’t buy much 
of anything at wholesale. 

According to the BLS consumer price in- 
dex, more generally known as the cost-of- 
living index, prices of commodities at retail 
were 2.7 per cent higher in December, 1956, 
than in December, 1965, 

This evaluation involved a little estimat- 
ing of the probable trend from November 
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to December of last year, but can't be far 
off. 

During the previous 12-month period, from 
December 1964, to December, 1964, to Decem- 
ber, 1965, retail commodity prices rose by 1.6 
per cent. 

The larger rise hurt, of course. However, 
judging by the amount of noise created 
thereby, one might have thought that retail 
prices rose by leaps and bounds during 1966. 

Prices of meats and vegetables did do a 
little skyrocketing during the first half of 
the year, but these uptrends were reversed 
later. 

The higher prices for meats and for fruits 
and vegetables were primarily the result of 
supply considerations, completely unrelated 
to the general business picture. 

The real villain last year was the sharp 
rise in the cost of consumer services,“ up 
about 5 per cent from December, 1965, to De- 
cember, 1966. And, the adoption of Medi- 
care was an important factor in the acceler- 
ation of service costs. 

During the previous 12-month period, the 
rise in service costs was 2.7 per cent. 

THE TURTLE 

The turtle, it often is said, never gets any- 
where without sticking his neck out. 

The imponderables are so great that ven- 
turing an opinion on where prices are likely 
to be by the end of this year borders closely 
on the foolhardy. 

However, it is assumed that weather con- 
ditions for crops this year will be normal or 
reasonably sọ, it sort of looks as if the rise 
in commodity prices—both wholesale and 
retail—from December, 1966. to December, 
1967, will be no larger than that from De- 
cember, 1965, to December 1966. 

And, the rise may be smaller. If Wash- 
ington should put through an income tax 
increase, Wholesale prices might even be 
down. 

J. R. W. 


Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


Or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
important that we who are fortunately 
endowed with freedom each year remind 
ourselves of the great number of fellow- 
men throughout the world who do not 
enjoy the fruits of liberty that we have 
so abundantly been granted. 

Yesterday marked the 49th anniver- 
sary of the day that the Ukrainian Re- 
public was established as an independent 
nation. The Ukrainian people’: inde- 
pendence did not long endure. In 1920 
they became the first to be engulfed in 
the brutal tide of Communist conquest. 

We shall not forget that the citizens 
of the Ukraine still yearn for freedom 
and their right of self-determination. 

Therefore, it is fitting that we pause 
to reflect on the heroic struggle that 
these people are waging in their own 
manner to resist Communist domination. 
We again express our hope that at a 
future day these people will be able to 
exercise their love for freedom and re- 
spect for the inherent dignity of man. 
In doing so, I am ‘sure that we are in 
some small measure helping to sustain 
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and encourage the spirit of freedom 
among the Ukrainian people as well as 
the people of all other captive nations. 


Worthy Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23; 1967 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call your. attention 
to a most worthy project which is being 
undertaken in my district as a public 
service by a group of friends of the Navy. 
It is the program to build residences for 
the widows of officers of the Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, and Coast Guard, many of 
whom have come upon hard times. 

I feel that the public spirited work 
that these trustees and officers of the 
Navy, Marine, Coast Guard Residence 
Foundation are doing is so important 
that I want to read their names into the 
Record. They are: 

Mr. Willtam C. Allen, President. 

Rear Adm. P. V. Mercer, USN (Ret), Vice- 
President. 

Vice Adm. John Sylvester, USN (Ret), 
‘Treasurer. 

Captain Will J. Davis, USN (Ret), Secre- 
ta: 


ry. 
Maj. Gen. Chester R. Allen, USMC (Ret). 
Colonel Barbara Bishop, USMC. 
Captain V. M. Buishefski, NC, USN. 
Rear Adm, Frederick Harlfinger H. USN. 
Rear Adm. Alexander Husband, CEC, USN. 
Mrs. Virginia Weldon Kelly. 
Captain James W. Kincaid, USCG. 
Mrs. K. S. Masterson. 

(ean Adm, H. Lamont Pugh, MC, USN 

t). 

Admiral Arthur W. Radford, USN (Ret). 
Mrs. Horacio Rivero. 
Brig. Gen. Donn J. Robertson, USMC, 
Mrs. R. F. Skyistead. 
Rear Adm. Bernard M. Strean, USN. 
Mrs. Frank Virden. 


Just recently the foundation trustees, 
realizing the large requirement for domi- 
ciliary care for these service widows, 
passed unanimously a resolution which 
I will also read into the Recorp as fol- 
lows: 

The following is a transcript of a resolu- 
tion passed unanimously by the Board of 
Trustees of the Navy Marine Coast Guard 
Residence Foundation at the monthly meet- 
ing held September 7, 1966: 

Whereas, the Foundation, which grew from 
& project sponsored by the Wash: area 
chapter of the Naval Officers’ Wives’ Club 
primarily to provide Residences for next of 
kin of Retired Officer Personnel according 
to their needs, and 

Whereas, it was determined that the first 
or pilot project would be located in the 
Washington, D.C. area and 

Whereas, it would appear to be the best 
interest of all to clarify the intention and 
goal of all the many people directly and 
indirectly concerned. 

Now therefore, it should be clearly under- 
stood by all that it is the goal and plan of 
the Foundation to build, sponsor, ald or 
otherwise assist in bringing residences into 
being wherever needed throughout the 
country, as provided in the Certificate of In- 
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corporation of the Foundation which au- 
thorizes the corporation: 

(a) To provide elderly persons according to 
need on a non-profit and charitable basis 
with housing facilities and services specialty 
designed to meet the physical, social and 
psychological needs of the aged, and con- 
tribute to their health, security, happiness 
and usefulness in longer living. The Cor- 
poration shall be operated exclusively for 
charitable purposes and no part of its net 
earnings shall inure to the benefit of any 
officer, member or employee of the Corpora- 
tion, or to the benefit of any individual; and 
no officer, member or employee of the Cor- 
poration and no individual shall receive or be 
entitled to receive any pecuniary profit from 
the operation of the Corporation except 
reasonable compensation for services. 

(b)To construct, operate, maintain and 
improve, and to buy, own, sell, convey, assign. 
mortgage or lease any real estate and any 
personal property necessary or incident to the 
provision of housing for the elderly. 

(c) To enter into a kind of activity, and 
to perform and carry out contracts of any 
kind necessary to, or in connection with, or 
incidental to the accomplishment of any one 
or more of the nonprofit and charitable pur- 
poses of the Corporation. 


Safety and the Automobile 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, as 
a result of the action taken last session 
the Federal Government, as we all know. 
has entered yet another field of concern, 
that of automative safety. Many Mem- 
bers of Congress therefore, I believe, 
find of interest the 1967 winter issue of 
Ward's Quarterly, an authoritative 
volce of the automotive world, which de- 
voted a special feature to safety and the 
automobile. Whether the new Federal 
controls and regulation will produce 
the desired result depends, of course, oD 
a number of factors as Mr. Robert B. 
Powers, editor and publisher of Ward's 
Quarterly points out in making a strong 
case for the need of a vigorous program 
for driver education and vehicle inspec- 
tion. I am pleased to make this edi- 
torial available to my -colleagues: 

From Ward's Quarterly, vol. 2, No. 4] 
Sarery AND THE AUTOMOBILE 

Safety has been a major concern of the 
automotive industry since July 8, 1892 when 
Charles E. Duryea successfully road-tested 
his first automobile. 

In this issue you will find step by step 
year by year, how the auto makers relent- 
lessly have worked to make their vehicles 
safer and better. 

The federal safety program the industry 18 
obliged to accept is to a large extent an 
acceleration of what the auto makers already 
nad on the planning boards or were ready to 
introduce in future models, without the 
extra burden of millions of dollars in speed- 
up costs. 

In the safety speed-up program the federal 
government also has a great responsibility: 
Little reduction in ‘traffic injuries and fatal- 
ities will result unless à vigorous for 
driver education and vehicle inspection (now 
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in the hands of the states, more than half of 
Which refuse to pass such needed legislation) 
becomes a state-federal law. 
If the federal government can withhold 
for urban renewal, highway construc- 
tion, farm crop payments unless its rules and 
Tegulations are complied with there should 
be no hesitancy in withholding federal funds 
states whose balky legislators refuse to 
Pass needed driver training and vehicle in- 
Section laws. 
Unless this is done the new auto safety 
Standards that are certain to increase the 
Price of cars to the public may prove a costly 


Fifty per cent of highway accidents and 
fatalities are known to be caused by drunk 
drivers. Will merely producing a safer“ 
Vehicle appreciably reduce these appalling 
fatalities? 

A motor vehicle that can go 10 miles or 
100 miles per hour at the choice of the driver 
behind the wheel will always be dangerous 
When its designed use is abused. 

A carving knife, like the modern motor 
Vehicle, is safe and useful when properly 
used. But in the hands of a Jack the Ripper, 
it becomes a killer. 


One Year Late 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, “a time 
or testing for our Nation“ is how Presi- 
Gent Johnson prefaced his state of the 
Union address. I assumed that the 

dent threw out the results of the 
last nationwide test—the one admin- 
istered on November 8, 1966. The results 
Of this past election surely indicated that 

dent Johnson's teachings over the 
last 3 years were not effective. The 
President, however, instead of reexamin- 

his methods or his material, has 
indicated that he will reteach it all at 
the of each of us who con- 
tributes to the Federal moneybag. 

I am not alone in my assessment of 

recent message. I call the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to the following 
editorials which I believe indi- 

ate the reaction which is representative 
Of a great number of citizens in the 
th District of our State. Mr. Clyde 
Reed, editor of the Parsons Sun, titled 
his remarks of January 11, “One Year 
Late.” Emerson Linn, Jr., aptly describes 
reaction in the Iola Register under 
the byline, “Guns, Butter, and Taxes.” 

Commend these editorial comments to 

e attention of my colleagues: 

[From the Parsons (Kans.) Sun, Jan. 11, 
1967] 
ONE Year LATE 

The Strange Case of Lyndon B. Johnson 
fame into full focus Tuesday night in his 
State of the union message. 

Strange because here is a man of political 
talent whose feel and timing continue to 
elude him, and they are qualities essential 
to the success of any and all in public life. 

The content of Mr. Johnson's message 
Would have better been delivered a year ago. 

en the need for a federal tax increase was 
most apparent; now it's a 50-50 case at best, 
and possibly not even that in view of the 
Softening economy. 
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The President spoke, too, as if an election 
had not been held in the meantime—an elec- 
tion in which his party took a drubbing and 
the Johnson program emerged as even a 
bigger loser. 

The election was clearly a call for a slow- 
down in domestic haste, a desire to examine 
and digest rather than to plunge ahead willy- 
nilly with enactment of new federal activity. 

But one hardly would have guessed that in 
listening to the President, weighing his 
words carefully, as he addressed Congress 
and the nation at the start of a new year and 
a new session. 

Mr. Johnson did admit there had been a 
few mistakes in administering programs 
previously enacted, but hastened to assure 
that these had been corrected or would be 
corrected. 

There is not much for Congress to do 
about these programs, in other words, except 
to appropriate more money to keep them 
going. The administration will take care 
of the rest. 

That isn't the way Congress read the elec- 
tion returns, including the leaders of the 
President's Own party. Sen. MANSFIELD, the 
majority leader of the Senate, not long ago 
called for thorough study and re-examina- 
tion of the great society before new legis- 
lation is put on the books. Republicans 
have even sharper thoughts and they are 
around in far greater number than a year 
ago in the House. 

Mr. Johnson’s message, in short, missed 
the mood and temper of the country as well 
as being a year late on most points. The 
job of a President, to be sure, is to lead. 
But a leader must gage the sentiment of his 
followers correctly or he is likely to find 
himself alone at the head of the parade. 
Lyndon Johnson is close to finding himself in 
that lonely position, and isn’t an enviable 
one for him—or, for that matter, for the 
country. 

[From the Iola (Kans.) Register, Jan. 11, 
1967] 
Guns, BUTTER, AND TAXES 

It was a guns and butter speech, Lots of 
gun, Lots of butter. To go with it, a small 
tax increase and a large deficit. 

President Johnson is, as he said last night, 
determined to press forward on all of the 
battle fronts this nation is engaged in— 
in the wars against poverty, against pollu- 
tion of water and air at home and the 
threats to freedom abroad. 

The tax increase he proposed will fall far 
short of meeting the increased demands 
for billions which his program will require. 
Still, it came as a surprise. Signs as the 
nation backs hesitantly into 1967 point to 
slow-downs in every industry but govern- 
ment. 

Economists all agree that last spring was 
time for a tax increase—but that any damper 
on the economy now might trigger a reces- 
sion. Last night these fears were repeated 
in post-talk comments by observers. 

President Johnson apparently feels that 
massive (20%) increases for those on Social 
Security, expanded domestic spending and 
the money pumped into the economy by 
the war in Vietnam will more than offset the 
deflating effect of an income and corpora- 
tion tax boost which will cost the average 
Kansas family less than $25 a year. 

Congress applauded him politely where the 
script called for applause, but the President's 
State of the Union address was not calcu- 
lated to arouse emotions. It was a sober 
review of what had been done and the enor- 
mous and baffling tasks which still lie ahead 
of us. 

He spoke well. His approach was not 
boastful but it was determined, If he shares 
any of the doubts his critics have expressed 
concerning the wisdom of our course at 
home or abroad, the fact was kept well 
hidden, 

There was, it is worth mentioning, no 
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sign of fatigue in the man. He looked and 
acted as though he had completely recovered 
from his bouts with iliness. 

There were some disappointments in the 
President's speech to me. While he quite 
rightly called for state and local govern- 
ments to reorganize themselves so they could 
meet the complex needs of modern society 
more efficiently, he held no hope out for a 
return of federal income tax to the states 
to aid in this reform. 

Support for reserving a portion of the fed- 
eral tax for state use has been growing for 
several years. Johnson missed an opportun- 
ity to make the program his own last night. 

Instead he offered more and more grants 
in aid—a method of local financing with 
federal funds which keeps control of the 
purse strings in Washington and discourages 
the strengthening of local government which 
he purports to encourage. 

An even greater disappointment was the 
bull-headed determination he showed to ex- 
pand domestic expenditures even while fore- 
casting that the war in Vietnam will make 
greater and greater demands on our money, 
our manpower and our patience for a year, 
two years or more. 

This double demand on the taxpayers and, 
it might be added, on the leadership of our 
country, is surely an error, 

Perhaps he is depending on a more con- 
servative congress to do his domestic prun- 
ing for him. 

One of the most interesting suggestions 
made was the proposal to combine the de- 
partments of commerce and labor into a 
single department of business and labor. 

While this may lead to nothing but end- 
ing duplication of effort in many statistic 
gathering enterprises—which is reason 
enough for a merger—it could also have a 
beneficial psychological impact. 

After all, business and labor are one and 
the same thing. Separation between the two 
leads to false conflicts which damage the 
entire nation—a fact that is likely to provoke 
new anti-strike legislation this session. 

Perhaps if the government recognized the 
common goals that both management and 
labor must seek if prosperity is to be main- 
tained and broadened—instead of encourag- 
ing the two to oppose each other in all 
things—we could make real progress in this 
troubled area. 

Looking at the President's talk as a politi- 
cal document, we find it no retreat from the 
positions which Johnson and his party held 
last November when they lost 47 house seats 
and the Republicans made spectacular gains 
in the state capitals across the land. 

If the Great Society in 1966 was beginning 
to crumble in the eyes of John Q. Public, 
it became even shakler last night. Planned 
deficits for the remaining years of Johnson's 
first elected term are now certain. Big 
government will deliberately add several 
more layers between now and 1968. Taxes, if 
Congress adopts the President's suggestion, 
are going up. No end is in sight for the war 
in Vietnam, d 

These are the factors which gave the GOP 
new life in November. They will all still be 
with us in 1968. 


Mr. Walt Horan 


SPEECH 


OF 


HON. E. ROSS ADAIR 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 
Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Speaker, I join my 


colleagues in the sentiments they have 
expressed at the loss of our friend and 
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former colleague Mr. Walt Horan. 
Those of us who have served with him 
knew him to be a dedicated public ser- 
vant, a hard worker, and one motivated 
with a high sense of responsibility. He 
was truly a great and dedicated Amer- 
ican, and his passing leaves a great void. 
Mrs. Adair-and I join with all the others 
who have extended sympathy to his wife 
Sally and their fine family. 


Hon. John E. Fogarty 
SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to add my voice to the many who have 
already paid tribute to a remarkable 
public servant, our beloved colleague, 
Joun E. Focarty. I had the opportunity 
to know Joun Focaaty and to work with 
him in 17 of his 26 years in Congress, 
as he built a well-earned respect and 
affection among his colleagues, and an 
equally well-earned reputation as “Mr. 
Public Health” within the Nation. 

In looking back over that period of 
time, I can think of no one among us 
who developed his talents and interests, 
who matured in his insight into the fields 
that were his particular responsibility, 
as he did. Rev. Joseph L. Lennon, OP., 
dean of Providence College, put it sim- 
ply and succinctly in his eulogy of JOHN 
Focarry when he said: He grew with 
his job.” 

And it would be well to add that JOHN 
Focarry was a major factor in the 
growth of his job and his responsibilities 
as chairman and member of the House 
Appropriations Subcommittee on Labor, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare. 
His efforts in the health and aging fields 
have earned him a secure place in the 
ranks of those public servants to whom 
we in America, and indeed people 
throughout the world, will be ever grate- 
ful and indebted. The striking thing is 
that so many of the research or other 
federally assisted programs he originat- 
ed grew from his own observation and 
sincere interest in the plight of others. 
He was able to become concerned about 
heart disease, mental retardation among 
children, multiple sclerosis, medical per- 
sonnel, shortages, cancer research, the 
aging. And he translated that concern 
into positive programs that will be a 
tribute to his work for generations to 
come, 

The final and most rewarding tribute, 
however, comes from the people he knew 
and loved best, the people of his district. 
I had the sad but privileged duty of being 
a member of the official congressional 
delegation to his funeral. You needed 
only to talk with those who knew him, 
and see the assemblage of persons from 
all walks of life, of all ages there in 
Providence to know how sorely he will 
be missed by the people of Rhode Island. 
His country and his colleagues will miss 
him deeply too. 
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My heartfelt sympathy 18 extended to 
his wife and family. 


The President and the Arts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, while much has properly been 
said of the social and economic gains of 
the last few years, it is also timely—as 
the Washington Post reminds us—to 
examine the relationship of the White 
House to the arts. 

Richard L. Coe, the Post's drama critic, 
declares that the 2 years since President 
Johnson took the oath of his first full 
term have witnessed more White House 
attention and action for the arts than 
any similar period during any previous 
administration. 

Mr. Coe lists a number of achievements 
of the past 2 years, ranging from direct 
assistance to resident professional thea- 
ters to the creation of arts councils in 
the States to dovetail local and Federal 
activity. 

T include Mr. Coe's article at this point 
in the Recorp: 

[From the Washington Post, Jan. 15, 1967] 


JOHNSON ADMINISTRATION SETTING RECORD 
For CULTURAL ACTIVITY 
(By Richard L, Coe) 

With January 20 bringing the Johnson Ad- 
ministration to mid-term, it is a time again 
to look at the White House's relationship to 
the arts. 

Without any question whatever, the two 
years since President. Johnson took the oath 
on the Capitol steps have brought more 
White House attention and action for the 
arts than any period during any Adminis- 
tration since the Presidency began. 

Creation of the Arts Council and progress 
on the Capital's bitterly needed homes for 
the performing arts, both guided by Roger L. 
Stevens, the President's consultant on the 
acts, are unparalleled steps. The Smithso- 
nian's various divisions have never enjoyed 
such Administration support and other Gov- 
ernment departments have been uncom- 
monly lively. Although not encouragingly 
expanded, the cultural exchange programs 
have continued at a time when rising costs 
have lessened the stretch of a dollar. 

To anyone who has observed this at close 
range and looks back on the record, there are 
some fascinating conclusions. 

For Instance, ten years ago, even six years 
ago, these present actions of the Federal 
Government in the arts would have been con- 
sidered the wildest daydreaming. 

Two men on Capitol Hill who have done 
the most to pave the way in these fields are 
still there, Sen. J. William Fulbright and 
Rep. Frank Thompson Jr. There have been, 
of course, many others but even these others 
probably would admit that in the Senate it 
has been Fulbright and in the House 
Thompson. 

For all of what the art world may have 
thought about President Eisenhower, it was 
in his Administrations that the cultural ex- 
change programs and what has become the 
Kennedy Center had their beginnings. It 
was also under Eisenhower's “Goals for 
Americans" that the idea of an American 
Acts Council had its first White House stamp. 
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The General never has received his due for 
his actions in these fields. 

Tronically, the brief Kennedy years pro- 
duced the least results. What they did 
produce was atmosphere and acceptance, 
matters that cannot be weighed but which 
have incalculable value. 

Commenting on this inaction on the sec- 
ond anniversary. of President Kennedy’s au- 
gural, I pointed to the flagging progress on 
the center, the same cultural exchange 
budget of the Eisenhower years and the lack 
of action on the Arts Council plan. Presi- 
dent Kennedy dashed off a handwritten note 
to me, commenting; Cheer up. It will be 
done.” 

President Kennedy's known concern, how- 
ever, has produced posthumous effects: the 
preservation of Lafayette Square and the 
re-naming and financing of the Kennedy 
Center. 

There are a good many misconceptions 
about the latter, culminating in the nicely 
egghead crack that America is exhibiting an 
Edifice Complex. ö 

This may be witty but it’s also abysmally 
ignorant. Drama, music and dance cannot 
be performed without buildings to hold 
audiences and performers. It's as simple = 
that. 

This Nation, especially this Capital, has 
not had enough such buildings. They have 
been torn down by such private interests as 
realty firms or parking lot owners. Without 
these buildings we cannot have these arts, 
which is why city, county, state and federal 
forces—and the private foundations created 
through their tax structures—have been 
trying to supply them. 

Without these buildings we also lose some 
other matters, a good example of which 1 
the fact that since our Downtown Progress, 
Inc., was started, it has lost some 10,000 
theater seats and soon will lose, at the corner 
of 13th and F, a couple of thousand moré- 
The people who used to sit in those seats 
once patronized the nearby restaurants and 
stores. 

Since appointment of the Arts Councll 
members in the spring of 1965, it has taken 
decisive, considered actions. 

Its spe has been limited to oniy 
$6.5 million for varied Federal programs and 
another -$2 million to assist duly created 
state art agencies. 

Accenting the Nation as a whole and not 
the theater capital—as such a program 
must—the Council assigned: 

Nearly $700,000 of direct assistance to resi- 
dent professional theaters to improve thelr 
acting companies; 

About $1.3 million to study and put into 
action the establishment of an American 
Film Institute under a matching-fund pro- 
gram to be raised this winter; 

An emergency grant of $350,000 to save the 
immediate future of Ballet Theater (which 
has done much for our cultural exchange 


program): 

$141,000 to finance the first American tour 
in 15 years for the Martha Graham Company. 

Another $103,000 for individual grants 
leading choreographers. 

An initial grant of $400,000 made possible 
creation of a Master Chamber Orchestra 
under the direction of Alexander Schneider 

To establish an American Laboratory Thes” 
ter to “create new forms and concepts for 
the American theater,” $300,000 was gran 
to Jerome Robbins, one of our leading stage 
directors. 

With the cooperation of the U.S. Office of 
Education, two Laboratory Theaters for Edu- 
cation—their budgets over half a million 
each—have been established in Providence. 
RI., and New Orleans, La. These have been 
set up with the collaboration of the 1 
school systems. 

Under conditions laid down by the Arts 
Council legislation, 49 states (Alaska ex- 
cepted) have now created their own arts 
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Councils to dovetail grass-roots activities with 
Whatever Washington can offer. 

© are by no means all the achieve- 
Ments of the two years since President John- 
*0n's Inauguration Day, but the facts do 
Prove that no preceding Administration has 
dome close to this record. 


VISTA Serves the Navajos 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr, UDALL. Mr, Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my distin- 
Fulshed colleagues to a fine report about 
verty success on the Navajo Res- 
erratlon. I refer to a column by Marvin 
which appeared on January 7, in 
the Christian Science Monitor, and 
Which describes the progress being made 
in helping Navajos to help themselves at 
Rough Rock School on their reser- 
Vation. 

This community schoool benefits from 
coordinated community action and 
VISTA effort, and has won the enthu- 
Slastic acclaim of the Navajo people. It 
ts another example of local victory in 
the war on poverty. 

The article follows: 

VISTA SERVES THE Navasos 
(By Marvin Alisky) 

Rouen Rock, Arm.—First full-time school 
to serve a community on an Indian reserva- 

On, the Navajo Rough Rock School in 

tern Arizona recently celebrated its 
first six months of operation. 

Launched with a federal grant and some 
VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
teachers, the Rough Rock School serves as 
the of such projects envisioned on 
the Hopi, Papago, Pima, Apache, and other 
Indian reservations in the United States, 

is truly a community school, serv- 
ing Navajos from kindergarten age to adults,” 
Says Ihorgas R. Reno, deputy director of the 
For the 90 families living at Rough Rock 
the school means their one genuine link to 
the outside world, for the town lies 20 miles 
— any paved rond or modern transporta- 


` Rough Rock buildings and grounds cost 
tn? Million. The Bureau of Indian affairs of 
the Department of the Interior helped, but 

main efforts came through a private, 
Nonprofit group, DINE, Inc. 

DINE in Navajo means "The people,” 
much is what the tribe calls itself. The 

“als also form an acronym for 
“Demonstration in Navajo Education.” 
Drehe director of the Rough Rock School. 

+ Robert A. Roessel Jr., is a professor of 
®ducation on leave from Arizona State Uni- 
Versity, where he directs the Indian Educa- 
don Bureau at the Tempe campus near 
Phoenix. His wife, Ruth, is a Navajo. 

Dr. Roessel and Mr. Reno, a former com- 
Munity development worker for the Peace 
Aude in Iran, planned the curriculum with 
Pane Yazzie, chairman of the Navajo Tribal 

Ucation Committee. 

Rough Rock project began with a 

Fant of $214,000 from the Office of Eco- 

mic Opportunity, Then the private cor- 

Poration and the tribal council and the 

ureau of Indian Affairs jointly worked to- 

Ward State and federal support for funds and 
Ocational advice. 


z 
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The major source of income for Rough 
Rock is cattle and sheep grazing. So adult 
classes in modern animal husbandry seemed 
logical as a catalytic agent for upgrading 
the local economy. 

Literacy classes for adults plus regular 
high school subjects for former dropouts 
utilize classrooms late afternoons and eve- 
nings. 

On weekends, the school buildings become 
a community center, offering movies, 
dances, athletic events, and conferences. 

Weekday mornings, young Navajos are 
taught English as a second language. The 
method stresses understanding of word re- 
latlonships rather than the mere memori- 
zation of foreign“ words as found at many 
other reservation schools. 

The enrollment of school-age Navajos 
now totals 240, giving the Rough Rock 
School one of the best records among all 
reservation schools for attracting school-age 
children Into classes and keeping them there. 

Remedial reading, speech and hearing 
therapy, guidance and counseling, and a 
physical education program help keep drop- 
outs to a handful. 

Perhaps the most significant activity of 
the Rough Rock School consists of “cultural 
identification” courses, designed to instill in 
young Navajos a pride in their cultural 
heritage. 

Indians from the reservation who go on to 
higher education in Anglo-oriented high 
schools and colleges will do better it is 
hoped, if during their formative period in 
their reservation elementary school they ap- 
preciate clearly their own cultural past. 

A. W. Henry, speech specialist at Rough 
Rock, explains: “We develop mental con- 
cepts in both languages. If a student can't 
yet express a subtle idea in English, then he 
or she is free to tell such thoughts in Nav- 
ajo.” 

Thus Rough Rock is avoiding a mistake 
made in public schools in some predomin- 
antly Mexican-American communities. In 
certain south Phoenix schools, for example, 
young Mexican-Americans used to be for- 
bidden to speak anything but English at 
school. Instead of hastening intellectual de- 
velopment, the rigid rule sometimes merely 
created emotional problems and slowed down 
academic growth in otherwise bright young 
minds, according to educational psychol- 
ogists. 

At Rough Rock, psychologists strongly 
recommended that scholarship be encour- 
aged in both English and Navajo. Even dur- 
in gits first six months, the new school has 
shown that this approach yields rapid read- 
ing, stimulating classroom talk, sustained 
interest. in mathematics, enthusiasm for 
scientific demonstrations and social polse. 


Medicine men and tribal storytellers are 
brought into the classrooms to entertain 
youngsters with Navajo folklore. Such talks 
are tape recorded, translated into English, 
then made available in both languages for 
students to read. 

VISTA teachers, such as Logan Sherman 
of Cold Spring Harbor, N. T., and Sally Zink 
of Quincy, Mass., are conversing in Navajo 
after a few months. 

And Mrs. Zink and Mr. Sherman also feel 
at home in the Navajo culture. In turn, they 
have taught young Indians, heretofore iso- 
lated from mainstream United States, many 
things about New England and other Ameri- 
can regions. 

Charles Zink, Sally's husband, signed him- 
self and his wife for duty, hoping the assign- 
ment would be good training for his career 
as a social worker. He says: “This is the 
most fascinating area in our country. And 
education here is genuine, thorough, and 
worthwhile. 

VISTA teachers get $200 a month, and only 
four free days off out of each 30. Many teach- 
ers spend their days off in Flagstaff, Ariz., 
or in Gallup, N.M. But a weekend on duty 
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in Routh Rock can mean folk singing, danc- 
ing, and understanding based on person-to- 
person friendship. 


Mr. Saul Rosen’s Tribute to Dr. Peter 
Sammartino 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an address delivered by my dis- 
tinguished constituent, Saul Rosen, on 
the occasion of the academic convoca- 
tion at Fairleigh Dickinson on Decem- 
ber 4, 1966. It is a tribute from one 
splendid and constructive human being 
to another possessing the same sterling 
qualities. 

The address follows: 

Dr. Sammartino, Members of the Univer- 
sity Board of Trustees, Members of the 
Board of Fellows and President’s Council of 
the Univeristy, learned Faculties of the Uni- 
versity, Distinguished Guests, ladies and 
gentlemen, every time I have occasion to 
walk across the campus of this university, 
I give thanks that it was established and 
that 25 years ago a man of foresight helped 
it to come Into being, nurtured it and guided 
its growth and development. 

The reason why I am thankful that Falr- 
leigh Dickinson University exists is apparent 
every day when I look at my morning paper. 
With each day that passes, human history 
becomes more and more a race between edu- 
cation and catastrophe. 

Edmund Burke, the great Engish orator 
and statesman, once made the comment: 
“Education is the cheap defense of nations.” 
I should like to add that American univer- 
sities, among them Fairleigh Dickinson, stand 
in the same relation to the American educa- 
tional system than West Point stands in re- 
lation to the basic training of the soldier. 
The elementary and high school systems give 
basic training and preparation for demo- 
cratic living. But universities like Fairleigh 
Dickinson provide advanced training for 
leadership in a democracy. 

Our young people do not receive higher 
education today because they are to be 
lawyers, doctors, scientists, teachers, or busi- 
ness and political leaders. They receive a 
higher education because they are the free 
young men and young women of a democracy 
and must know how to live in freedom. 

One of the responsibilities of an institu- 
tion of higher learning in a democracy is to 
raise the standards of taste of its time in 
art and in literature. 


obligation, 

Committee of the University, I would like to 
announce the establishment of the Fairleigh 
Dickinson University Art Museum. By the 
end of 1967 it will have acquired $1,000,000 
worth of art works, truly an auspicious be- 
ginning! 

And today we are unveiling a work by the 
Swedish artist, Carl Milles, which was re- 
cently presented to the university. The work 
of Milles is still rare and unique in this 
country. 

The course of the university’s 25 years 
growth and direction has been guided by a 
great individuual and a great university ad- 
ministrator. Skepticism has never founded 

„established principles, or changed 
the world's heart. The great doers in his- 
tory have always been men of faith. Fair- 
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leigh Dickinson University has been led by 
such a man. 

He Is a acholar, author, and great educa- 
tor, I have watched his career with deep 
interest and fascination. To be the presi- 
dent of a fine and growing university takes 
courage of a rare kind, Physical courage 
makes for great military captains; moral 
courage makes for great civilian councillors; 
but to constitute a great educator, both 
kinds of courage must be present in the 
same man. Both kinds of courage are to be 
found in Dr. Peter Sammartino, in whose 
honer we have gathered here this afternoon. 
We pay tribute to his twenty-five years of 
dedicated service and to his great vision 
which anticipated at the university's incep- 
tion, its purpose and direction. And we pay 
tribute to the fine university that has de- 
veloped under his leadership. 


Louis W. Young: Distinguished New 
Britain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS J. MESKILL 


OF CONNECTICUT 7 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 
Mr, MESKILL. Mr. Speaker, New 


W. Young. 

distinguished constituent's contri- 
butions to his city and State will assure 
him a position of respect and esteem in 
the hearts of his neighbors. 

In tribu the memory of an out- 


S 
8 


Lovis W. Younc 
An acute businessman, an avid sportsman 
and a longtime leader in community affairs, 
Louis W. Young used his extensive abilities 


officer in 1919, posts he held until his retire- 
ment in 1952. 

Directorships he held in The Stanley 
Works, Stanley Works, Ltd., of Hamilton, 
Ontario, New Britain Bank and Trust Co., 
Allied Thermal Corp., Hart Realty Corp. of 
Oak Bluffs, Mass., and Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co. of Providence, R.I. 
attest to his business and financial acumen. 
Conscious of his duty to the community, he 
served as a member of the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Water Commission, as chairman 
of the distribution committee of the New 
Britain Foundation for Public Giving, as 
New Britain area chairman of the American 
Finnish Relief Fund of 1940 and as a director 
of the New Britain Fresh Air Camp. 

He was an active golfer, fisherman and 
sailor, racing his boats in several areas on 
the New England coast. Despite the de- 
mands of his many activities, he also found 
time to cultivate strong interests in ship- 
model building and amateur photography. 
Many of these interests he retained after his 
retirement, when he took the opportunity 
to travel extensively around the world. 

Although his contributions to community 
life were numerous and his responsibilities 
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legion, Mr. Young remained a modest un- 
assuming man. His record of service will 
stand as testimony to the role he played in 
New Britain's industrial and community af- 
fairs. 


The 90th Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, as the 
90th Congress is organized and as we 
begin to study the problems facing our 
Nation, a great deal of advice is being 
aimed our way. 

I think we should hear it all, for, as 
representatives of the people, we must 
heed their urgings. Therefore, I insert 
in the Recorp two editorials from the 
Bristol, Tenn.,-Va., Herald Courier, 
which present its views of the tasks to 
be done by the first session of the 90th 
Congress and appraise the President's 
report to the Congress and the Nation: 

Congress Mustn’t Sri ITS WHEELS 

The 90th Congress which convenes today 
apparently is going to get itself involved in 
a variety of issues, most of them contro- 
versial but not all of them important. This 
is nothing new for a Congress, but we submit 
that this particular group of lawmakers has 
more to do than waste its time and its 
energies on relative trifies. 

If we read correctly, for instance, the Sen- 
ate again will be called on to make a change 
in its rules on filibustering, with an eye 
toward easier cut-offs, This has been a pe- 
rennial time consumer for the Senate and we 
would hope, at least this year, that the anti- 
filibusterers would let the matter rest. 

This Congress has two problems which 
ought to take precedence over all else: The 
war in Vietnam and domestic spending. 
Either one is costly enough to place a serious 
drain on the nation; the two together rep- 
resent an intolerable burden. 

Obviously, war spending cannot be cut. 
It has to be increased, unless President 
Johnson can do what he has not yet been 
able to do—end the fighting in Vietnam. 
The nation’s resources should be keyed to 
this undertaking. 

This means that domestic spending has to 
be reduced drastically. The “war on pov- 
erty,” which isn’t winning as many battles 
as are being won in Vietnam, can easily 
stand some major cost reductions through 
the elimination of programs which aren't 
doing whatever it is they're supposed to be 
doing; other programs can be reduced in 
scope. Some, such as Head Start, could, 
conversely, be upgraded and expanded. 

If the proper steps are taken to drastically 
lower domestic spending in many areas, the 
war in Vietnam can be pressed without the 
tax increase we hear so much about. We 
believe this is exactly what the voters wanted 
when they cast their ballots for so many 
Republicans last November. 

The point is, Congress isn’t going to do 
the job as well as it should if it permits 
itself to become bogged down in a lot of 
issues which just as easily can be avoided 
altogether or, at least, set aside until another 
session. 

This is not a time for Congress to be spin- 
ning its wheels. The voters have demanded 
some changes and they have every right to 
expect that those changes will be forth- 
coming. 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON WASN'T LISTENING 


It is obvious that President Johnson was 
not listening in November when the Amer- 
ican people told him what they think of his 
policies at home and abroad. 

They made it clear they want a retrench- 
ment in the Great Society. 

Instead, he offered us in his State of the 
Union Address: 

A $270 million increase in anti-poverty 
spending. 

A 6400 million appropriation for the 
model cities program. 

A 20 per cent increase in Social Security 
benefits (whatever happened to his economic 
guidelines?), financed by another increase in 
Social Security taxes. 

An extension of Medicare benefits, als? 
financed through Social Security and, still 
higher taxes. 

A “safety in the streets” program which in- 
evitably would put the federal government 
into police work at the local level, with 
Washington (that's us, too) paying 90 per 
cent of the cost. 

A s per cent tax increase to pay for all 
these things, plus all those passed in the 
past 2-4 years, and the war in Vietnam. 

The American e also told President 
Johnson in November that they are not satis- 
fied with his conduct of the war in Vietnam. 
‘They want the struggle pursued as vigorously 
as is necessary to bring it to a speedy, vie- 
torious conclusion. 

He labels this thought “inviting but 
dangerous.“ His promise is that the nation 
faces “more cost, more loss and more agony 
for an indefinite period of time. And he 
wants us to face this cost, this loss, this 
agony while he proceeds to further strain the 
nation’s economy with a welfare-state pro- 
gram which eventually could prove moré 
disastrous to the United States than any war 
in which we might engage. 

In his desire to be all things to all men 
and all nations, Mr. Johnson not only would 
continue all the questionable programs 41 
ready instituted by the Great Society but 
extend them and even add more. It is sheer 
madness and ought to be treated as such. 

Since the President was not listening 1” 
November, perhaps Congress was. Certainly 
the reaction of many members of the House 
and Senate indicates they did hear and 
understand. 

We believe the war in Vietnam ought to 
be pressed to whatever limits are required to 
end it quickly. This is the nation’s great 
task at this moment. 

We believe the Great Society’s “war on 
poverty” ought to be abolished, with the 
possible exception of the Headstart program 
which thus far offers the only real hope 1” 
the struggle to break the cycle of poverty and 
ignorance. 

We believe Congress ought to reject the 
President's request for 8400 million to 
finance the model cities program. 

We believe Congress ought to reject any 
extension of Medicare; indeed, the progra™ 
should be tightened to provide benefits only 
to those who actually need them. 

We believe Congress ought to reject, at 
this time, a 20 per cent increase in Social 
Security benefits. If inflation can be re- 
duced by cutting domestic programs, this in 
itself would ease the strain on those recei¥~ 
ing Social Security payments. 

We believe Congress ought to reject the 
President's “safety in the streets” proposal 
We have no need for legislation which con- 
oelvably could lead to a national police force 
patrolling our streets and our highways. 

Having done all these things, and more. 
to reduce federal spending at home, Congress 
will be in a far better position to evaluate 
the President's request for a 6 per cent tax 
increase. Possibly some increase is re- 
quired to prosecute the war, but no increase 
ought to be considered until Congress first 
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has whittled domestic spending to mini- 
mum levels. 

Tt is time the bulk of the America 
ved some attention from 

y, they are not going to receive any 

trom the Presdent, who proved in his State 

Of the Union address Tuesday night that he 
Not interested in what the people think. 


people 
gress. 


Outstanding First District Teacher 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the First District of Iowa we are fortu- 
to have a group of excellent edu- 
Not only do we have fine colleges 
universities, but we have excellent 
Clementary and secondary school sys- 
tems, All of them are staffed with dedi- 
teachers and administrators. 
yoe of our excellent teachers, Donald 
dung, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, was re- 
ently named as one of the outstanding 
Aementary math and science teachers in 
the United States. 

Mr. Young is the curriculum coordi- 

Nator for the Mount Pleasant community 
system. He is an outstanding ed- 
Wator and I congratulate him for re- 
telving this honor. 

The following story appeared in the 
Mount Pleasant News on Saturday, Jan- 
tary 14, 1967: 

Donn Younc AmMono Oursranpine’ US. 
‘TEACHERS 


nnd Young, curriculum coordinator— 
t Pleasant community school, has been 
named one of the outstanding elementary 
— and science tenchers in the United 
tes. 
Wanne Teacher, the professional magazine 
id by more than half the nation’s elemen- 
school teachers, surveyed school sys- 
tems throughout the country in order to find 
— teachers whose unusual efforts 
Success would inspire other teachers. 
ea Special plaque from Grade Teacher has 
of R presented to Mr. Young in recognition 
his achieyement. He also is honored in the 
Magazine's January issue which spotlights 
bone ot the most interesting personal view- 
. — and teaching techniques of the na- 
I top science and mathematics teachers. 
niga: Young was selected because his tech- 
ues are representative of the best ap- 
— to the teaching of telementary sci- 
Ra, and mathematics today,” said Allen A. 
YMond, publisher of Grade Teacher. “Our 
Purpose in presenting these awards,” he ex- 
— lain ed, “is to dramatize the teacher's crucial 
oy, in the center of the learning process of 
elementary school children and to in- 
Other teachers to new efforts.” 
tion Ndex, Inc. a national research organiza- 
Mte Started last September to survey school 
ald for Grade Teacher and to enlist the 
Par Of administrators in selecting teachers of 
cular merit. No arbitrary number of 


Dol systems were eventually chosen. 
Tea nominating Mr. Young for the Grade 
dender honor, 
haw tet out, “We are indeed fortunate to 
— a teacher of high quality serving in the 
Yo on of Curriculum Coordinator. Mr. 
dungen highly successful teaching expe- 
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rience not only will lead toward the con- 
tinued improvement of the curriculum, but 
will promote the kind of environment that 
inspires and encourages both teachers and 
students in classrooms throughout our school 
system.” 


As We See It 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. 


E. C. GATHINGS 
OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 16, Mr. Bonner McCollum, the 
editor and publisher of the Forrest City 
Times-Herald reprinted an editorial 
from the Arkansas Gazette of Little Rock 
with his own comments concerning the 
late Hubert Christopher and his wife, 
Mrs. Tommye Christopher, who suc- 
ceeded her husband as county judge of 
St. Francis County, Ark. 

It is an honor and a privilege to bring 
this editorial comment to the attention 
of the Members of the Congress; and it 
is my ardent hope that when this Con- 
gress has completed its work we shall 
also be worthy of such comment for prac- 
ticing sensible management and frugality 
in Government operations. 

As WE Ser Ir 
(By Bonner McCollum) 

We cannot remember during our adult 
lifetime having noted any favorable state- 
wide publicity concerning the financial op- 
erations of St. Francis County government. 

That is why we read with a great deal of 
pride an editorial in today’s “Arkansas 
Gazette“ commending Mrs. Tommye Chris- 
topher and her late husband, Hubert, for 
doing such an outstanding job in handling 
the county's finances during the past two 
years, 

The editorial points out that when Mr. 
Christopher took office in January, 1965, he 
inherited a debt in the county treasury, just 
as all other county judges at Forrest City had 
found deficits on the books when they had 
taken office before him. The article goes on 
to point out that two years ago St. Francis 
County could not get credit. This shameful 
fact was a disgrace to our fine county, and 
those of us who knew it as fact were hopeful 
that Hubert Christopher would be the man 
who would restore our county's good name. 

Fate, however, stepped in, and Hubert 
Christopher did not live to complete the job 
he began with such enthusiasm. Tommye 
Christopher was appointed to serve out his 
term. By continuing his policies, she man- 
aged to complete the task he set out to ac- 
complish. 


For the benefit of those of our readers who 
did not see the editorial in today’s Gazette, 
we are reproducing it below. However, be- 
fore doing so we should point out that our 
good Sheriff, Clarence Montgomery, has also 
run a “tight ship” in controlling the fl- 
nances of this important county office dur- 
ing the past two years. His office, too, had 
a turnback for the county after all operating 
expenses had been paid. 

We are happy to commend Mrs. Christo- 
pher and Sheriff Montgomery for their 
splendid accomplishments. We hope that 
our new county judge, W. B. “Sonny” Hamil- 
ton, will continue to operate the county's 
financial operation in the same efficient 
manner during his term in office. 
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The Gazette editorial captioned “A Judge's 

Model,” appears below: 
A JUDGE'S MODEL 

In two year’s time, Hubert and Tommye 
Christopher worked such a revolutionary 
change in the administration and finances 
of the St. Francis County government that 
the burden of their record can stand as a 
model for many other Arkansas county 
judges. ~ 

When Mr. Christopher took office as county 
judge in January, 1965, he inherited a debt 
in the county treasury, just as all other 
county judges at Forrest City had found de- 
ficits on the books when they had taken 
office before him. Two years ago the county 
could not get. credit. Mr. Christopher died 
in February, 1966, but his wife, Tommye, 
appointed to complete his term, continued 
her husband's policies. When she left office 
this month, the county treasury had a $62,000 
surplus. What happened over those two 
years? “We got to work on time and, there 
wasn't much playing around,” says Mrs. 
Christopher in oversimplifying an explana- 
ti 


on. 

What Mr. and Mrs. Christopher did was 
simply run a common-sense, businesslike 
administration. They eliminated almost en- 
tirely the “favors” system from the county's 
road program and proved the principle that 
private use of public funds is not, to say 
the least, consistent with good government. 
(Perhaps their advances in this area will en- 
courage their successor to take a final step 
and eliminate road favors altogether.) They 
took bids on supplies and did not hesitate 
to accept low bids from outside the county. 
They paid the county's bills on time and 
saw to it that there were no outstanding 
debts. While the $62,000 surplus was ac- 
cumulating the Christophers were construct- 
ing 172 bridges, repairing 75 bridges, install- 
ing 82 culverts and placing 50.958 yards of 
gravel on county roads, in addition to many 
other substantial projects. 

The principle of sound management proved 
by the Christophers’ administration suggests 
the sort of platform that many in Pulaski 
County would like to see outlined by the can- 
didates who will seek the office in the special 
election Governor Rockefeller has promised 
to call. 


The Late Honorable John E. Fogarty 
SPEECH 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I join 
with the House and the Nation today to 
honor a friend and a colleague, the late 
Joun E. Focarty, of Rhode Island. 

Joun Focarty had no enemies. His 
warmth and his friendship graced these 
Chambers for over a quarter century. 

He brought to this membership a quiet 
respect and deep dedication to the prin- 
ciples of a free society. 

As a ranking member of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, he distinguished 
himself by his hard work and clear 
understanding of the needs of a growing 
nation. His experience, wisdom, and 
judgment will especially be missed by his 
colleagues on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

I am grateful for the years of friend- 
ship and guidance which JOHN FOGARTY 
FCC. 
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I extend to the people of his district 
my sincere regrets on the untimely pass- 
ing of a trusted public servant. And to 
his family, I extend my heartfelt con- 
dolences. 


Some Answers on Rhodesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr.ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion in the 
press these past several weeks over the 
extent to which the United States should 
support U.N. economic sanctions against 
Rhodesia. But most of the arguments 
raised in opposition to U.S. involvement 
have had little bearing on the realities of 
the situation. 

The United States is legally, political- 
ly, and morally on the firmest ground in 
supporting U.N. sanctions against the il- 
legal and rebellious regime of Ian Smith. 

On January 19, the New York Times 
stated in an editorial its support of the 
administration’s position. 

I submit it for inclusion in the RECORD: 

BOME ANSWERS ON RHODESIA 


Barry Goldwater's successor in the Senate 
calls President Johnson's order invoking 
sanctions against Rhodesia “dictatorial, de- 
ceitful and dangerous.” In the House a 
California Republican introduces a resolu- 
tion to end the sanctions. 

Such efforts by conservative elements in 
behalf of the white rebel regime in Salisbury 
were inevitable in the new Congress. The 
danger is that moderate forces will be sum- 
ciently persuaded by specious political and 
legal arguments to join in this attempt to 
embarrass the Administration in its 
of mandatory sanctions voted by the United 
Nations. 

First of all, there can be no doubt that 
Mr, Johnson acted legally and properly in 
issuing the executive order barring trade 
with Rhodesia in the products listed in the 
United Nations resolution, The United Na- 
tions Participation Act of 1945 empowers the 
President to take action to enforce Security 
Council decisions made under Article 41 of 
the Charter, which deals with U.N. measures 
short of armed force. 

But most critics argue that the Council 
action violates Paragraph 7, Article 2 of the 
Charter, which bars U.N. intervention “in 
matters which are essentially within the 
domestic furisdiction of any state 

The short, pertinent answer is that Rho- 
desia is not a state“ and has not been rec- 

as one by any government. South 
Africa and Portugal have befriended the 
white minority regime; neither has accorded 
it diplomatic recognition nor given legal 
sanction to its independence.” 

There is no U.N. “intervention” in the 
meaning of Paragraph 7 because the Council 
acted at the request of the legal authority, 
Britain. Moreover, that paragraph adds that 
the nonintervention principle “shall not pre- 
judice the application of enforcement meas- 
ures under Chapter VII" of the Charter, 
covering threats to the peace—a proviso the 
critics usually overlook. 

Finally, critics say the white regime has 
only exercised the right of self-determi- 
nation, and in any event is not a “threat 
to the peace.” But it is a bizarre act of 
self-determination when a regime represent- 
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ing 220,000 whites declares Independence for 
a country of more than four million. And 
anyone who argues that this illegal act— 
aimed at perpetuating the rule of the 6 per- 
cent white minority over the 94 percent of 
African majority—is not a long-run threat 
to peace simply ignores the realities in south- 
east Africa. 

There can be legitimate doubts about the 
effectiveness of the sanctions, but not rea- 
sonable doubt that the United States acted 
honorably and legally in supporting them at 
the United Nations. Ambassador Goldberg 
has answered the critics effectively and it 
is high time that the Administration and 
informed members of Congress made yse of 
his arguments on Capitol Hill. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, 49 years 
ago, on January 22, 1918, a land became 
free, and a magnificent people rejoiced 
that dreams harbored for hundreds of 
years had been realized. That land was 
the beautiful Ukraine, beloved homeland 
of more than 40 million people. Today 
we observe the anniversary of a glorious 
day in their history. 

The independence celebrated so 
proudly on that January day proved fleet- 
ing, for the Ukraine was soon set upon 
from all directions by those covetous of 
her abundant natural resources and 
strategic geographic location. Germany 
and Austria-Hungary were among the 
first to invade, installing a puppet ruler 
to oversee the land. After defeat in the 
war, Germany and Austria-Hungary 
withdrew, leaving a power vacuum at 
once filled by France. Poland invaded 
in an attempt to annex Ukrainian land 
west of the Dneiper River. White Rus- 
sians and Bolsheviks turned the lovely 
little land into a bloody battlefield. Fi- 
nally, in November 1922, the Ukrainians 
witnessed the sad ending to a chapter in 
their heroic struggle for national inde- 
pendence. Only a few short years after 
their magnificent triumph, they were 
forced to bow to Russian tyranny. 

Yet through all the dark years of for- 
eign subjugation the Ukrainian people 
have carefully preserved their national 
heritage. They have never forgotten 
that wonderful yet fleeting moment of 
independence. They have never ceased 
to revere the words of the poet laureate 
of the Ukraine, Taras Shevchenko, who 
pled for a Ukrainian national leader to 
arise, who, as the American leader 
George Washington, would bring his 
people out of bondage: 

When will we receive our Washington, 
With a new and righteous law? And receive 
him we will some day .. ! 


We then may all take inspiration from 
the wonderful example of the Ukrainian 
people, who never flinch in the face of 
adversity, who triumph over hardship, 
and who have never lost their undying 
will to be free. On this, their independ- 
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ence day, we salute them and join with 
them in the prayer that they may soon 
realize their goal of freedom. 


Pearl Harbor Commemoration Speech 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, although the 25th anniversary 
Pearl Harbor was commemorated 1 
December, I am pleased to include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a speech given 
at that time by Mr. Richard Kleindienst 
of Phoenix, Ariz.. Mr. Kleindienst is 
one of Arizona's leading citizens, and 
was formerly a candidate for Governor 
and Arizona Republican State chairman. 
Because it is an outstanding speech con- 
taining the truths upon which our way 
of life was built and only by which it 
can be continued, I feel it should be read 
by all who see the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am standing here to discuss a matter 
about which our newspapers, radios aud 
television stations have been reminding us all 
day. I am sure that all of us have pa 
a few moments sometime during this da: 
to reflect upon it. 

Twenty-five years ago today, Japan at- 
tacked Pearl Harbor. The American Naty 
was nearly destroyed. Significantly for us. 
the battleship Arizona was sunk, taking 
1,102 officers and men to their graves. With- 
in hours after the attack, the United States 
was formally at war with Japan, Germany 
and Italy, and the lives of all of us were 

ed 


Pearl Harbor has a meaning for us today: 
and every day, when men aspire to be free, 
Let us pause for a brief moment to remind 
ourselves what that meaning might be. 

America was settled, colonized, develo) 
and made independent by a particular kind 
of person, He was the kind of person wh? 
had learned by bitter experience that free- 
dom of thought, speech and action was to 
be cherished even at the risk, if necessary; 
of losing material security and comfort. 

When we as a Nation have been willing 
to be that kind of a person, we have thrived 
and prospered; when we have ceased to be 
that kind of a person, we have fioundered 
and we have had our Pearl Harbors. 

Let us look at the record of history: 

We listened once to the false hope of 
Chamberlain at Munich of “Peace In 
Time” and thereby invited the Nazi attack 
on Poland. We wanted to be isolated from 
the rest of the world so that we could pre, 
serve our material riches and as a result 
we came perilously close to losing them 
in the second great war. Since December 7: 
1941, we have witnessed event after event 
which determined, depending upon what wê 
did, whether we extended our freedom or 
whether we imperilled our freedom. 

At Yalta we compromised with freedom. 
and Eastern Europe became enslaved bY 
Communist tyranny, but, by the Marsh 
Plan, France, Italy, Greece and Western 
Germany were saved. By our declared in- 
tent to withdraw, South Korea was invad 
but by our willingness to fight, it was saved. 
With an air lift, West Berlin continued tO 
live, but by our inaction, the flickering light 
of freedom in Hungary was snuffed out 
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Cubans live in slavery because we dared not 
Oend their Communist masters, but the 
Dominicans are learning the art of freedom 
because we did dare to offend. At last, the 
Question concerning South Viet Nam is not 
Whether we can afford to win that war 
t tyranny, but, rather, can we afford 
Rot to? 
I would suggest that Pearl Harbor should 
& constant reminder of that which our 
Tecent history has taught us so well—and 
t is that the struggle for freedom is a 
continuing one and that its price is eternal 
ce, 

Just as the lives of our fellow citizens were 
Paid at Pearl Harbor, they are likewise being 
d tonight in South East Asia, As we 
delebrate tonight one aspect of our con- 
uing heritage as free men and women, 
Can do not less than acknowledge our 
debt to those Americans who have given 
eir lives so that we might be free to meet 
here tonight. Can we also do any better 
than to call upon God, the Father of us all, 
for that courage and vision which we will 
require all our lives if we are to remain and 

Continue to be a free people. 


United States Has Moral Duty To Protect 


Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


nant ROSENTHAL. Mr, Speaker, I 
ve been deeply concerned over the 
cent outbreaks of hostilities on the 
Tsraeli-Syrian border, and several weeks 
ago voiced my concern to the Honorable 
n Rusk, Secretary of State, express- 
Ing my strong belief that it is in the na- 
tional interest of the United States, as 
as our moral duty, to support and 
tect Israel in the face of the aggres- 
n to which she is subjected daily. 
tne people of Israel wish only to live 
Peace, but instead they must be con- 
Stantly alert to almost daily terrorist 
incursions which imperil their liyes and 
eir property. They are menaced by 
b States which incite and support 
these terrorists, and build arsenals in 
desbarn tion for the day when they can 
troy Israel. 
th e will never achieve a lasting peace 
4 the Middle East unless we continue 
impress the Arabs that their war 
neainst Israel is condemned by the inter- 
v tional community. The one-sided 
Tented Nations resolution censuring 
&el's reply to Arab murder and ag- 
hea on will not bring that peace any 
rer. We must continue to recognize 
aa Support Israel's existence, and we 
can also continue to do everything we 
k to infiuence the Arabs to negotiate 
peace. 
meat dassan. the Jewish women's orga- 
Whi tion, has proposed certain steps, with 
ch I am in complete agreement, to 
Nagl te the situation in the Middle 
ting” and I am taking the liberty of set- 
Sto forth at this point in the CONGRES- 
NAL Record their statement: 


Pe 
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STATEMENT OF POLICY, ADOPTED AT A REGULAR 
MONTHLY MEETING or THE PaARK-HILLS 
CHAPTER OF HADASSAH (QUEENS, New Tonk 
Crrr) on Janaryy 3, 1967 
We welcome the United States Govern- 

ment's commitment to strengthen Israel's 

defenses, to preserve Israel's sovereignty and 
to oppose aggression in the Near East. 

But we note with deep concern the con- 
tinuing Arab preparations for war against 
Israel, the intensification of guerilla terror- 
ism directed against her people and the 
costly and dangerous escalation of the arms 
race, 

Thus, we deplore the UN resolution of No- 
vember 25 which censured Israel while ig- 
noring the provocative Arab terrorism against 
her. We fear that this resolution, which 
was supported by our Government, has en- 
couraged Arab aggressors to prepare for new, 
murderous assaults. 

To meet the growing danger, we call for a 
stronger and more dynamic U.S. policy in the 
Near East in order to reverse the present 
drift towards war and to achieve an Arab- 
Israel peace. 

1, We recomend that our Government now 
seek cooperation of the Soviet Union to bring 
about a relaxation of tensions in the area, 
specifically by an agreement to reduce the 
flow of arms and to create a climate which 
will foster direct negotiations between the 
Arab states and Israel. Pending such an 
agreement, we urge our Government to en- 
sure maintenance of the arms balance in the 
region. 

2. We urge a Congressional inquiry to 
study and recommend legislative and admin- 
istrative measures to curb the efforts of the 
Arab states to boycott American business in- 
terests. 

3. We reaffirm the conviction that the only 
logical solution of the Arab refugee prob- 
lem is their resettlement in Arab lands. We 
submit that the United Nations should cen- 
sure continuing efforts by Arab leaders to 
mobilize the refugees into an army to wage 
war against Israel. It is intolerable that 
UNRWA funds, contributed for refugee re- 
lief and rehabilitation, should be diverted to 
subsidize the Palestine Liberation Army, 
which is organized for the destruction of 
Israel. 

4, We support continued economic aid for 
Israel and the Arab states, stressing assist- 
ance which will develop agriculture, water 
resources and the employment and settle- 
ment of refugees. 

5. We believe that all outstanding issues 
between Israel and the Arab states can 
swiftly be resolved by direct negotiations 
and we urge our Government, in concert with 
other great powers, to summon the Arab 
States to the peace table with Israel. There 
is no effective alternative. 


Hon, Walt Horan 
SPEECH 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with sadness that I learned of the pass- 
ing of Walter Horan, who for many years 
was the distinguished Representative of 
the Fifth Congressional District of the 
State of Washington. As other Mem- 
bers know, he was one of the most 
thoughtful and friendly people in the 
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House. Not only was he a dedicated pub- 
lic servant, but he was a man of unusual 
ability and intellect. 

There was a community of interest be- 
tween his congressional district and my 
own, and Mr, Horan had a fond associa- 
tion with the Seventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Virginia. He was an orchard- 
ist, and I recall that one of the first times 
that I met him was when he attended 
the annual picnic of the late Senator 
Harry Byrd, where were invited the 
friends and associates of the apple indus- 
try of the former senior Senator from 
Virginia. Walt Horan was a regular and 
welcome guest at that annual occasion. 
I would like to thank the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr, Petty] for this op- 
portunity to pay tribute to this distin- 
guished son of his State. 


Across the River, Part I—The Star 
Documents a Civic Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the Eve- 
ning Star deserves our gratitude and re- 
spect for its excellent serles last week, 
“Across the River,” by Haynes Johnson, 
a Pulitzer Prize winning newspaperman 
with rare insight into the problems of 
human relations and our community. 
His five-part series documents the tragic 
breakdown of the social structure of a 
large section of the District of Columbia 
located east of the Anacostia River. 

What is amazing to me is the spectrum 
of the breakdown: It spreads from the 
individual family unity to the breakdown 
in neighborhood unity. It is senseless 
that our citizens in this area are terror- 
ized by youngsters; it is senseless that 
apparently there is no major effort un- 
derway now to combat the conditions 
that exist. 

To arrest this breakdown—without 
even attempting to heal it—will require 
a monumental effort. But this effort is 
complicated greatly by the fact that this 
is the District of Columbia and govern- 
ment here is many times an exercise in 
futility because there are so many fingers 
in the governmental pie. 

What I believe must be done—and it 
must have the leadership and the sup- 
port of the House and Senate District 
Committees to get off the ground—is the 
formation of a task force with the power 
to cut bureaucratic redtape and to step 
on people’s toes, if need be, to go into 
this area and attempt to restructure the 
community. This task force could mus- 
ter many existing private and public 
resources. 

No legislative action can rebuild the 
family unit, and no task force can bring 
a family unit into being. But a District 
task force which combines and coordi- 
nates many of the existing programs 
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under a unified and strong leadership 
should be able to get something done. 
Mr. Speaker, this series is must read- 
ing for every Member of Congress, not 
only because this city is our responsi- 
bility as much as or more than any city 
in the Nation, but because this city needs 
our help and needs it now. I highly 
recommend the following, the first of 
the series, which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star on January 16, 1967: 
Fran Has FOUND a Home EAST OF THE 
ANACOSTIA 


(By Haynes Johnson, Star staff writer) 

(Last Dec. 7 a group of businessmen, white 
and Negro, came to The Star and asked for 
help. They were all from east of the Ana- 
costia River and they were all, they said, be- 
ing driven out of business by hoodlums who 
smashed their stores, intimidated their cus- 
tomers and terrorized their employes. They 
said they were fearful that law enforcement 
was breaking down and they saw the Presl- 
dent's veto of the District Crime Bill several 
weeks earlier as the last straw for them, 
From that meeting developed this 5 part 
series reporting in depth on what is happen- 
ing Across the River.) 

Until a few months ago the supermarket at 
the corner of Kenilworth and Eastern Ave- 
nues, just inside the District of Columbia 
Jine m the Far Northeast, was doing a 
#5,000-a-week business. Now it is closed. 
The front windows have been bricked in; the 
side windows have been covered with ply- 
wood, Scrawled on the wood are the words, 
“And you better believe it because these are 
our men,” and a list of names, each in a dif- 
ferent hand—Nut, Hawk, Romie, Walter, 
Boo Boo, Mooney, Joe, Little Junior, Apple, 
Gary and Killer. 

A few doors away is the area's only drug 
store, It, too has gone out of business. So 
have the meat market, the milk store, the 
delicatessen. Their fronts are plywood 
masks. Around the corner in front of a 
mall, white-frame church, a misspelled sign 
declares; 

“All that is good is undone by evil 
thoughts.” 

There are more than evil thoughts at work 
anger, 
destruction for its own sake—and a pervasive 
fear.” 

A woman in a house near the church put it 
this way: 

“You have a group here that all they’re 
interested in is crime. They laughs at the 
police and tries to demoralize the commu- 
nity, rather than build it up. They knows 
when a stranger is in the area. They can 
detect him. And they even gives certain 
signals, certain light signals, at night when 
the police is coming.” 

Then she said, “If this going to be in the 
paper I going to be found dead somewhere.” 

Several miles away, on Wheeler Road, in 
the Far Southeast, plywood and bricks and 
cover the windows of another 
stores. But these stores are still 
merchants are simply trying to 
cut the costs of pilfering and broken glass. 

This time a druggist speaks. “I have fears 
all the time,” he says. “I haye employes who 
have left me. I can't blame them.” He 
closes now at 9 p.m. instead of 10, “and we're 
thinking of closing earlier.” 

Another merchant on the block was more 
emotional: 

“We are afraid for our lives here. What I 


try to terrorize this community, It's getting 
worse and worse and worse.” 

Like many others interviewed for these 
articles, he added; 
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“Look, if my name is in the paper, it would 
be like committing suicide.” 

The first row of stores is in Kenilworth, 
the second is in Congress Heights. Aside 
from the bricks and boards and fear, these 
two sections of Washington have something 
else in common: They are both across the 
Anacostia River and out of sight. In effect, 
they are removed from the rest of the city. 
Their isolation is both psychological; their 
cumulative problems are probably the most 
severe in the city. 

None of this is immediately apparent. A 
stranger coming to the area might notice 
boarded store fronts and broken windows, 
but he would also see middle class homes 
and the quiet streets inhabited by law-abid- 
ing citizens of both races who constitute by 
far the largest proportion of the population 
there. 

Neither would a casual observer find the 
old familiar hallmarks of the American 
slum—the rat-infested tenements, the de- 


-caping buildings, the wide-open night places. 


Across the River, there is a new type of slum 
and a new kind of problem. 

In other cities, problem areas are easily 
identifiable—Harlem in New York, Hough in 
Cleveland, Watts in Los Angeles. But Wash- 
ington has no such handy labels. The area 
across the Anacostia covers about 16 square 
miles. Nobody knows just how many people 
live there. Estimates are unreliable because 
the area is growing at a faster rate than any 
other section of the city. There are at least 
200,000 people there; there may be as many 
as 250,000. In any case, the area contains at 
least one quarter of Washington's popula- 
tion. 

MAIN REASON: CHEAP LAND 


The rapid growth is mainly due to cheap 
land. Cheap land is also responsible for a 
very fact about these articles: the area has 
nearly two-thirds of the public housing 
units in the District, serving perhaps 35,000 
people, most of them young children and 
teenagers, and nearly all of them Negro. 

For the same reason—cheap land—the area 
will continue to get the largest proportion 
of the new public housing units as well as 
the new private buildings for low-income 
tenants. That is the way the system works, 
end that system is not working well. In- 
deed, it has virtually broken down. 

According to official crime statistics, the 
area is not the worst in Washington. But 
the statistics don't tell the full story. The 
incidence of serious criminal acts is increas- 
ing more rapidly than population. 

The area is served by two of Washington's 
14 police precincts—the 14th, in the Far 
Northeast, and the lith in the Southeast. 
Six years ago, the 14th Precinct ranked 10th 
in the city in crime, Today, it is eighth. In 
the same period, the lith Precinct has 
2 from lith place to nearly a tie for 

th. 

More revealing are the percentage in- 
creases in serious crimes during the last 
three years. In the 14th Precinct, adult 
crime has risen 54 percent. Juvenile ar- 
rests for felonies shot up 80 percent in the 
same period, 

In the lith Precinct, the increases are 
even more dramatic: Adult crime, up 110 
percent; juvenile felonies, up 135 percent; 
auto thefts, break-ins, lootings, all up, all 
rising. Another statistic underscores what 
is taking place: The two precincts rank first 
and second by an overwhelming margin in 
the number of false fire alarms. 

MORE THAN COLD FIGURES 


These are more than cold figures, to be 
totaled, filed and forgotten. They are proof 
that ignoring the problems across the river 
hasn't worked, that they are growing day by 
day. It is not coincidental that the two 
places where Washington came closest to 
race riots last summer were in the center of 
the areas to be examined in these articles. 
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Despite all this, the territory across the 
Anaeostia is no huge lawless frontier in- 
habited only by the troublesome and the 
troublemaker. Nor is it one gigantic sium: 
The troublemakers represent a relative few 
out of the total population. But the prob- 
lems that do exist are so great, so ceeplY 
seated, and so complex that they affect 2 
far wider number and area. Like the smoke 
that constantly rises from the notorious 
Kenilworth dump, they cast a wide pall. 

These probiems are similar to those that 
may be found in any low-income area 
any city. But in a special sense, Washing- 
ton’s failure in alleviating these problems 
has been particularly striking, for here, 1 
the Nation's Capital, the government itself 
has contributed to the difficulties. This $ 
especially true in the field of public housing: 

For example, while the National Capt 
Housing Authority continues to talk about 
the long waiting lists of more than 5. 
families for public housing, in one suc 
housing unit alone Across the River 109 
out of 350 apartments are vacant. The win“ 
dows now are boarded up and the entire de- 
velopment is as much a slum as any gro 
of buildings on the South Side of Chicas? 
or the West Side of New York. 

“I'm so tired of complaining and complain- 
ing,” said a woman who lives in one of thos? 
buildings. “What good does it do you? 
complained about the broken windows. 14° 
believe it got worse, I tell you, if things don't 
get better, Im going to moye. I can't 
it.” 

The fact 1s, though, she has no place 2 
move. The housing suthorities have 
her, and others like her, that all transfers 
are “frozen.” 

“you JUST DON’T KNOW” 


Another mother of several children in that 
same development lives with vacant apart 
ments above and beneath her. “I wish some- 
body would move in so I wouldn't be 50 
scared,” she said. Then she told how her 
children were afraid to pass by the vaca? 
apartmenis. “Sometimes the door is open 
and then sometimes, you see, it’s shut, an 
you just don't know who's in there.” 

A National Capital Housing Authority ad- 
ministrative aide, Robert A. Bailey, was talë- 
ing about some of these problems the other 
night at a meeting of parents in one of the 
projects, Kenilworth Courts. Only seven 
parents out of 422 families in the projet 
attended. 

“It's an awful thing,” Balley told his spars? 
audience. “We cannot do anything in 
community if the parents cannot control 4 
children. Theres so much damaging an 
vandalizing that it seems like le * 
don’t care are in the majority, and I now 
that’s not true, but it seems that way, an 
in the meantime the communitys’ 
down, down, down.” 

This is a typical comment in an endless 
round of accusations, Everyone can poin 
someone else who is to blame, The mer- 
chants blame the city for not ding 
enough police protection. The police biame 
the courts and the parents for failing te do 
their part. The parents blame the housing; 
the schools, the transportation. And every” 
one blames youth—who in turn blame 
society. ` 

On one point, everyone will agree: There 
is a problem Across the River. A mercha” 
was speaking for a large segment of th 
involved when he sald; I 

“Can I do anything about it? No. S50 
shut my mouth. But there comes 3 
when everyone says you got to stand UP- 
Well who stands up? T% tell you this. 
say this is the Mode) City and Mrs, Johnson 
plants those flowers downtown. Well, Il 361 
this: Let President and Mrs. Johnson 
out here any time. Let them come out here 
Without their Secret Service guards. 
them come out and see what Washington“ 
really like. 
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“Il tell you, some people may say that 
it's just our problem because we're way out 
but dont’ kid yourself. We are the 

ce for the downtown department 

Stores and businesses. If you don't stop 
What's going on out here it'll spread right to 
downtown. I'll tell you, they'll take over the 


City,” 
PROTECTION 

There are 287 Metropolitan policemen as- 
Signed to duty in the two Washington pre- 
Sincts located across the Anacostia River. 

t represents 55 more than in 1960. 

Of that number, however, only a relatively 

rane percentage actually do street patrol 


Six patrol cars—half with two men, the 
Others with one man each—are on the streets 
at all times in the Far Northeast 14th pre- 

In the llth, in the Far Southeast, 
four two-man and three one-man cars are 
on continuous duty. 

Normally, the maximum number of foot 
datrolmen on duty at one time is 11 or 12 for 
an entire precinct. They walk beats from 

Pm. to midnight. Another group relieves 

from midnight to 8 am. Then the 
regular day-time shift begins. 

In the 14th precinct, patrolmen still walk 

beats alone. Only one beat in the lith 

Patrolied by two men, and that double 

operates only from 4 p.m. to midnight. 
ABOUT THIS SERIES 


The Star team that produced this series of 
les was headed by Haynes Johnson. 
reporters were Kenneth Ikenberry, 
Betty James, Ronald Oberman, Philip Shand- 
and James Welsh. The photographer was 
en Heinen. 

Tomorrow's article will deal with the 
troubles of merchants, Wednesday's with 
housing problems, Thursday's with schools 

juvenile behaviour and Friday's with 
what is being done and what lies ahead. 


Ukrainian Independence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Yesterday marked the 49th anniversary 
ot Ukrainian independence, which was 
Proclaimed in 1918 in the tradition of our 

American Revolution. 

This precious independence was short 
live, By 1920, the new nation had be- 
dome one of the first victims of Soviet ex- 
Dansion, which had followed the Russian 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 

Today, the 45 million Ukrainians con- 
stitute the largest minority group in the 
brawling Soviet empire. These hardy 
ple have been subjected to Soviet rule 

47 years, but have never lost the 
an spirit of independence. 

The Ukraine is the breadbasket of the 
Soviet Union. The leaders of Russia, 
arist as well as Communist have recog- 
nized this fact, and this explains why 
Russia robbed Ukrainia of its national 
dependence only 2 years after earning 


tt The Ukraine is called a “republic,” but 
Is a republic in name only. It is really 
Province of the Soviet Union. 
ty fortunately, neither the Kremlin 
Ants, nor their minions in the Ukraine, 


for 
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have succeeded in extinguishing the 
spirit of freedom and of independence 
which all liberty-loving Ukrainians claim 
as their birthright. 

As long as that noble spirit is kept 
alive; as long as the ideal of national 
freedom is cherished by the people of the 
Ukraine, no dictatorship or tyranny can 
rob the Ukrainians of their real free- 
dom—the independence of their hearts 
and souls. 

So long as they retain that ideal, they 
will continue their resistance to Soviet 
domination On the 49th anniversary of 
their independence day, I wish them 
patience and fortitude in their fight for 
freedom. 


Labor and Business Merger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed merger of the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, recommended by 
the President, will undoubtedly have its 
proponents and opponents in the Con- 
gress. There are issues involved in this 
plan which must be thoroughly discussed 
and evaluated. A Chicago Sun-Times 
editorial expresses support for the plan 
and points out the advantages to be 
gained through the consolidation of these 
two related Departments. 

The editorial follows: 

LABOR AnD BUSINESS MERGER 


President Johnson's proposal, in his State 
of the Union Message, that a new Cabinet 
department be created by combining the de- 
partments of commerce and labor would, in 
effect, be a remarriage. The Department of 
Labor grew out of the Department of Com- 
merce, in 1913, when labor became strong 
enough politically to demand the status of a 
Cabinet department. 

There are good reasons for this remarriage, 
Both departments are vitally concerned with 
the nation’s economy and well-being. Both 
are concerned with a myriad of similar in- 
terests, such as the location of industry for 
good regional development, the training and 
retraining of workers, increased industrial 
safety, even the development of a workable 
foreign trade policy, to name only a few. 
Both departments are gatherers of a wealth 
of economic statistics and both have a deep 
interest In legislation affecting business and 
labor. Both departments, despite their mu- 
tual interests in the well-being of the na- 
tion's economy and its labor force, have often 
fought each other bitterly, with labor usually 
getting the best of the battle. 

For the past 20 years neither department 
has had much influence in setting the eco- 
nomic policies of the nation. The Presi- 
dent's Council of Economic Advisers, the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Treasury De- 
partment have dominated the field. Labor 
and Commerce should have a volce, and as a 
single agency there is a better chance they 
would. 


The President's suggestion has been well 
received in both the departments concerned. 
The Cabinet officers in charge of each de- 
partment are enthusiastic and say the merger 
would contribute not only to Increased ef- 
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ficiency, but also would strengthen the free 
enterprise system and the national economy. 

However, the business community, or- 
ganized labor and Congress have not shown 
much initial favor for the creation of a new 
Department of Business and Labor. The 
concept should be given exhaustive study 
before it is condemned out of hand. There 
are advantages to be gained, not only for 
labor and business, but for the nation as a 
whole, not the least of which would be that 
under one department labor and business 
would likely find more common ground for 
agreement and be less likely to lobby against 
one another. 


The Speakership 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
the splendid editorial entitled, “The 
Speakership” which appeared in Roll 
Call, the newspaper of Capitol Hill, for 
January 19, 1967. I feel that the senti- 
ments expressed in this eđitorial are those 
held by a great many House members, 
both Democrats and Republicans, 

The editorial follows: 

THE SPEAKERSHIP 


The Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives wields great power. He derives that 
power, in the American tradition, by the con- 
sent of the governed. 

Because of the prestige and power he com- 
mands, he is courted by and pressured by 
segments of the American society, f 
from the Executive Department to news- 
papers to lobbyists to the man in the street. 

The Speaker is subservient to no force 
other than the people of the United States. 
As Booth Mooney, a former aide to President 
in his book, “Mr, 
Speaker,” the Speaker is the elected repre- 
sentative of the people’s representatives, In 
being named to the speakership, he may be 
said to have received, indirectly, a majority 
of the votes of all the people of the United 
States. 

It came as a shock to Congress this Tuesday 
morning when the Washington Post boldly 
suggested in its lead editorial, that Speaker 
John McCormack should resign the post to 
which his peers had elected him time and 
again, 


Old age, inadequate leadership and the im- 
plications of incompetence and disinterest 
seemed to be the reasons for the rash de- 
mand. The Speaker’s “weakness in com- 
mand” is contrasted with former Speakers 
such as Clay and Cannon. 

The role of the Speaker has changed along 
with the times and the perfection of the 
democratic process. The House today would 
not tolerate the partisanship of a Clay nor 
the despotism of a Cannon. 

Another former Speaker cited by the anon- 
ymous Post writer is Sam Rayburn, ironically 
enough, the man who popularized the phrase, 
“Let the House work its will.” 

The Post was disturbed because the Speak- 
er allowed a majority of the House to vote 
away the 21-day rule, discipline Adam Clay- 
ton Powell, and did not prohibit conserva- 
tive Rep. William Colmer’s ascendancy to 
Chairman of the House Rules Committee. 

Therefore, if we read the writings correctly, 
the Speaker should proclaim himself a fail- 
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ure and gracefully retire, turning over the 
reins to a stronger Speaker—one, who, would 
be more responsive to the Post's editorial 
policy. 

The Post acknowledges the fact that 
Speaker McCormack performed well for the 
Administration while Democratic majorities 
were large, but adds that he does not seem 
able to pull victories out of the more closely- 
aligned membership at present. 

It may be pointed out that things have 
changed in the past few years. The mood of 
the nation is constantly shifting, even 
though the Post editorial policy remains 
intransigient, A slew of rubber-stamp Con- 
gressmen were displaced by the electorate to 
which the Speaker is responsible. Naturally, 
with a diminishing of party strength, votes 
will be closer, with Representatives voting 
the dictates of their constituencies and not 
those of the District of Columbia’s morning 
newspaper. 

At any rate, there was little sympathy with 
the Post suggestion in the Congress of the 
United States and a good many members 
considered the editorial a presumptious af- 
front. 

McCormack, a healthy and alert 75 years 
old, is well liked and well respected. He is 
neither a weak-kneed Muhlenberg nor 8 
power-mad Cannon. His reign as Speaker 


has been in the great tradition of his prede- 


cessors but marked by the print of a humble 
and fair-minded man. 
. To urge McCormack's ouster because he 

did not come across with votes for “the lib- 
eral cause” seems to suggest that somewhere 
in the Constitution it is deemed that the 
House must be “liberal.” 

Otherwise, it appears to be just one news- 
paper's pique because things didn’t go the 
way they wanted it to. 

Which probably points to the fact that 
some editorials contain more gall than 
thought. 


Fino Renews Fight for Lower Social 
Security Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN TRE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
reintroducing legislation to provide that 
full benefits under social security shall be 
paid to men at age 60 and to women at 
age 55. I hope the House will favor this 
important legislation. 

I feel strongly that it would be a wise 
move to make social security benefits 
available to men at 60 and women at 55. 
Not only is such a move warranted by 
considerations of allowing our senior 
citizens to commence their leisure years 
at an earlier date, but it is suggested by 
technological evolution. 

If we lower the retirement age, we will 
create new job opportunities for younger 
workers, decrease the hardships of un- 
employment for older workers, and mod- 
ernize our system and its vital protec- 
tion in a very important way. It is be- 
coming clear that technological evolu- 
tion is reducing the number of hours a 
day that the average worker must work 
so that the total work force may meet 
society’s needs. Why should not the 
number of years be decreased as well, so 
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that our workers may retire at an earlier 
age, to reap the fruits of their past 
labors? I strongly urge the Congress to 
make this possible. 


Across the River, Part II—The Star Docu- 
ments a Civic Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the sec- 
ond article in the excellent series, 
“Across the River,” by Haynes Johnson, 
published last week in the Washington 
Evening Star, relates the daily terror and 
violence and senseless destruction and 
pilfering that has been causing business- 
men in the area of the District east of 
Anacostia River to close up their shops. 

The following article was published in 
the Star on Tuesday, January 17, 1967: 
ACROSS THE RIVER, 2—THE MERCHANTS VERSUS 

THE YOUNG DESTROYERS 

(By Haynes Johnson, Star staff writer) 

A 9:15 o’clock on a Saturday night in No- 
vember, George R. Johnson, an insurance 
man on his way to his home in Maryland, 
parked his car in front of a liquor store in 
the 1600 block of Kenilworth Ave. NE, not far 
from the Maryland line. He went inside, 
cashed a check, bought two cartons of cig- 
arettes, and left. 

“As I walked out there in front of the store 
were all kinds of kids,“ Johnson said later. 
“They all wanted money, ‘Give me a nickel, 
give me a quarter, give me a dollar.’ I said 
I wished I could give them some, but I 
couldn't. 

“Then they started surrounding me, pull- 
ing at my clothes, grabbing for my wallet. 
They were pulling at my clothes like they 
were going to tear them off. They were kids 
from 3 feet to—well, I'm 5 feet 8— to taller 
than I am. They formed several rings 
around me, and so those on the outside ring 
started reaching their hands through the 
others. Grabbing at you. Pulling at you. 
But you can't see who's actually doing it, 
you understand. 

“They hit me and beat me and knocked my 
glasses off. As I broke away and Jumped in 
my car they started throwing stones as I 
drove off. Ill tell you, I was lucky to get 
away with my life. You can bet I'll never 
stop there again.” 

Johnson's experience, by no means un- 
usual, helps explain why within a four-block 
area a number of merchants have closed up 
shop and others are threatening to close. 
Declining business, losses to thieves and van- 
dais and an ever-present fear of physical 
harm combine to make conducting a busi- 
ness there less attractive every day. 

The impact goes far beyond the merchants 
themselves. Everyone involved—most of all 
the people who live in the neighborhood— 
is paying a high price in the form of a 
breakdown of community services. 

The smashing and pilfering of stores across 
the Anacostia is not a part of some criminal 
conspiracy. There are no organized mobs in- 
timidating customers and then guaranteeing 
store owners protection for a price. Neither 
are there gargs, or gang leaders. 

Instead, there is destruction for the sake 
of destructiog, intimidation for the sake of 
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intimidation, impromptu thefts and shake- 
downs casually planned, quickly executed. 

And in most of the cases the offenders are 
children—children for whom trouble has be- 
come a way of life. 

A visit to the Safeway store on Kenilworth 
Avenue in that section demonstrated one 
aspect of that problem. It was 2:30 p.m. on 
a Tuesday, and the assistant manager, Ru- 
dolph Daggett, a Negro, was on duty. 

“Just wait around for half an hour and 
you'll see the problem,” he said. 

Shortly after 3 o'clock groups of children. 
ranging in ages from 6 to 16, began entering 
the store. Immediately, the manager s 
following them closely, telling them to more 
on if they stayed too long in the back of the 
store 


“They'll steal right in front of your eyes.” 
Daggett said. “They'll even steal right in 
front of their mothers, and the mothers 
won't do a thing. And you know something 
else: They don't steal major food items; 
mostly they take cosmetics and candy. 

“They want to prove to the other fellows 
that ‘I can steal from Safeway and get a-way 
with it” é 

Now the Safeway store itself may go out of 
business, according to Russell Cool, the man- 
ager. “That is being considered at 
time,” he said. 

Another merchant, commenting about the 
petty thefts, said: 

“When they steal these things, it's because 
they want to sell them. They'll peddle 
right up and down the street, eve 
from toothpaste to topcoats,” 

That group of stores in the Far Northeast 
les in one of the areas studied for this series 
of articles. The other group of stores is on 
Wheeler Road in Congres Heights. Both art 
across the Anacostia River; both experienc 
similar problems. 

TWO TYPES OF TROUBLE 


The problems of the merchants usually 
fall into two eategories—vandalism, petty 
thievery and breakage by youngsters under 
18, and more daring and potentially danger- 
ous depredations by slightly older groups. 

The experiences of a merchant in Con 
Heights shows how the older groups Work. 

“They come in bunches of 10 or 11, Uke § 
football team,” explained a liquor dealer. 
“They say, ‘Give me a pint of gin.’ So you 
give them a pint of gin. Then they 88 
Put it in a bag.” So you put it in a bas 
Then they throw three cents on the counter 
and walk out. 

“I know who they are, but what can you 


do? Do you call this law and order? 
Anarchy!” X 
The man wko recounted that inciden 


spoke in a whisper in the back of his sor 

“They already know you're here,” he 
“They know.“ Clearly he lives his lire in 
fear, 

The police know about such incidents, but 
can do little about them. 

“We had one store owner call us after $ 
bunch of kids walked into his place 
starated grabbing merchandise,” said Capt. 
Owen W. Davis, the Negro commander of the 
llth Police Precinct. From what he told us 
we had a pretty good idea of who the ki t 
were. I told him he should keep an eye OY 
for them and when he saw one of them 
call us and we'd have him arrested. $ 

“But this man was terrified. He wouldn 
doit. What can we do? We have to rely o 
the citizens for help.” s 

As the policeman pointed out, fear 18 
potent weapon across the Anacostia River. 

“Suppose a group of kids walks into 80 5 
store where they know they have a certal 
merchant scared,” Capt. Davis said. TRA 
just go around the place picking up potti 
of whiskey. They don't use a gun; they me 
not even utter a single word that can 
construed as a threat.“ 
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SENSELESS DESTRUCTION 

Such pilfering is a problem, but a worse 
One is sheer, senseless destruction: Windows, 
doors, counters, broken time and again at 
Night, sometimes even in broad daylight, by 
Stones, sticks or B-B guns. 

Take the experience of James Shortley, the 
Manager of an AAMCO auto repair shop on 
Kenilworth Avenue. 

He opened the shop a year ago in October, 
he said, after looking for weeks for the right 
Piace. He thought he had found it in Kenil- 
Worth. The area appeared quiet and, with 
the Anacostia Freeway nearby, he believed he 
Wouid have a good business. 

His problems began with break-ins during 
the first two months. Then the windows 
Were broken out. Cars were stolen right 
from his parking lot. Others were stripped 
Cf batteries, tires, even motors, in daylight. 

“We've got nothing but trouble here,” 
Shortiey sald. “I was insured and they can- 
deled everything—the whole shooting match, 
I had a new policy rewritten, but you can't 
Get glass insurance out here; it isn't avail- 
able. I've replaced all the windows out front 
twice, There are seven double windows, and 
tow I've got wood in them, and they won't 
break that. 

“God knows, I never imagined it would be 
this way when I started out here. And it's 

to live with, I'll tell you. For instance, 
When I go home for a long weekend I know 
something going to happen. I just know it. 

“It's been pretty rough these last couple 
ot months, but it can’t get any worse as far 
a Im concerned.“ 

Now Snortley has a vicious-sounding police 
Gog in the shop all the time. At night, the 
Gog roams the building unleashed. Shortley 
mys the dog has helped to curb break-ins, 

t not thefts outside or smashed doors and 
Sens. 

MUTUAL ILL WILL 

The merchants are not only fearful and 
trustratedt they are angry. It is not uncom- 
Mon to hear talk of vigilante groups. Some 
Store owners say they have purchased pistols 
And are prepared to use them. 

In some areas the store owners have joined 
together to hire a private security guard to 
Patrol their properties during the late after- 

and evening. A shopping center on 

ler Road, in Far Southeast, has such a 

guard now, and while he appears to have had 

Some success in curbing vandalism, his pres- 
ence has heightened tensions. 

The security guards wear blue uniforms, a 

ge, and sometimes a D.C. insignia, mak- 
ing it hard to distinguish them from regular 
Police. But the residents know the differ- 
ence, and they resent the guards even more 
they resent metropolitan policemen. 
guards reciprocate. 
people are not human beings. They 
ure animals,” said a strapping Negro guard 
Ss he walked down the sidewalk on a Satur- 
Gay night telling people to moye on and clear 
the doorways, 

What the people said about him cannot 
te printed. 

The mutual 111 will underscores the pres- 
ent state of community relations. In an 
‘rea of low-income tenants, most of them 
Negro, tension between the merchants and 
Customers is always a factor. That is 
especially true across the river. 

On the surface, there seems no obvious 
Tactal pattern to the merchants’ problems. 
Negro store owners suffer along with whites. 
Most of the owners, however, are white, and 
they are disliked the most by the Negroes of 
the area. It's an old attitude, and an old 
Problem. 

“The store owner is the guy who keeps 
them down,” said one resident. “That's 
Where they have to spend their money, and 
those are the people who have all the 
money.” 
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MERCHANTS CRITICIZED 

Another Negro, a poverty program em- 
ploye working across the river, was sharply 
critical of the merchants, 

“Maybe if the businessmen, with their 
knowledge and experience, used their in- 
telligence to get better relations with the 
kids and the ccmmunity instead of knock- 
ing them, maybe then we could solve these 
problems. I think the businessmen are too 
negative. If the businessmen would have a 
conference on how to improve this com- 
munity instead of saying they're all no damn 
good, maybe we could do something. 

“Sure, the kids are throwing things. Sure, 
there are lots with an attitude of, Well, I'll 
either steal something or throw a brick 
through here.’ 

But the businessmen, their answer to all 
these problems of Negro violence’ is they're 
no damn good, You would get the impres- 
sion that no white kid is bad. There are 
many bad white kids. But it’s easy to hide 
them behind the biack children. This has 
been going on so long it's useless to talk 
about it. 

“They have white kids that ride the bus to 
Chevy Chase and raise as much hell as 
Negroes going to the Far Northeast, but 
there's the power structure bit, the society 
bit, again. And so they say, They're just 
being kids and letting off steam where the 
Negro is being violent.’ Many young Negroes 
are aware that they are blamed for what 
white kids do. 

“If maybe these businesmen would give 
these kids a job at $1.25 an hour, maybe they 
wouldn't have this problem. There must be 
some place where they can find these people 
a job. I'm sure if they were employing more 
Negroes in their stores they wouldn't have 
to worry about stealing or breaking. 

“I think the Negro kid of today, I don’t 
care how bad he is, if you can convince him 
that you are concerned, that you care about 
him, that he has a chance, he won't let you 
down, The businessman, in his place in 
society, bas a chance to save some of them. 
You know, it's not the kids’ fault that they're 
POR ABY more than it's his fault that he's 

RESIDENTS LOSE 

The eventual losers are the residents of the 
troubled areas, those who can least afford it. 
Merchants Close their stores and leave when 
they can't take any more; the remain, 
living in an area deprived of community 
services. 

That is what has happened on Kenilworth 
Avenue where the drug store, grocery store, 
meat Market, delicatessen have closed, and 
the Safeway supermarket, the only remain- 
ing large store, closes early at night. 

“I've got to walt until the next morning 
or get on & bus and ride all the way down to 
H Street for a loaf of bread,” said Mrs. 
Ernestine Watson, a 35-year-old mother of 
four who lives in the Kenilworth Courts pub- 
lic housing project there. “We need a drug- 
store and a five and dime store.” 

Others echo her complaint. 

“I think it's really bad here because every- 
one needs a drugstore in case the kids get 
sick,” said a man. “You got to walk so far 
to A store and there ls bad transportation.” 

“Why, we can't even get a Bandaid out 
here,” said a mother of ive. “My finger hurts 
and you can’t get a Bandaid.” 

Still another mother said: 

“When the kids get sick you can't go run- 
ning way over to Minnesota Avenue for a 
little aspirin.” 

One of the most poignant expressions of 
what is happening across the river came from 
Yates B. McCorkle, a former star college foot- 
ball player, later a semipro, and now the man 
in charge of the D.C. Recreation Depart- 
ment's Youth Center at Kenilworth Courts. 

“I was going to the Safeway during the 
Christmas vacation to ask for a donation to 
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the youth center,” McCorkle said, “and as I 
got down there I saw a workman putting in 
new window panes. They had been broken 
out the night before. And I just couldn't go 
inside and ask that man for a donation, I 
just kept on walking by.” 


A MERCHANT TELLS WHAT IT’S LIKE 


Raymond W. Branch, 52, opened his carry- 
out shop, the Bar-20, in the 1500 block of 
Kenilworth Avenue NE in 1958. Fora while, 
he prospered; then he began to experience 
trouble. He tells here, in a partial transcript 
of a tape-recorded interriew, what hes hap- 
pened to his business since then: 

“I had a lot of adult business, but now 
mostly I have kids business. Due to the 
harassing, I would call it, which people 
didn't want to be haraseéd, we just lost that 
type of business. 

“You started with trouble like teenagers 
hanging around. The next thing was when 
customers come, and if they left an item, 
when they got back it's gone. If anybody 
said anything to the kids it was always, you 
know, a big confusion. So consequently, the 
customers just don't come back any more. 
The teen-agers would threaten them if they 
didn't like what the customers were saying 
to them. 

“They would say, Loan me a quarter.’ 
They never seen the man before. Just walk 
Tight up to him and say Loan mea quarter.” 
And if the man acts anyways like he resents 
it, then there's an argument. Then, when an 
argument starts with one, well, you know, 
it’s 20 of them. 


TRY TO GET THEM OUT 


“You always try to get them out of the 
store. That's number one. You try to pro- 
tect the customer. You say, Come on,’ like 
you were going to walk with him to his car 
if they dont stop you. Eut they cause quite 
a bit of trouble this way. ... 

“Those windows were broken out about 
five times. And every time they were broke 
it was $150. So I had them broke down into 
12 sections. Smaller windows in small sec- 
tions. So that if just one of them were 
broken it would cost in the neighborhood of 
18 or 20 dollars, This is providing it ain't on 
a Saturday or Sunday. If it's 620 on Monday, 
it's $30 on Sunday. It's always time-and-a- 
half if they have to put them in at night or 
Saturday or Sunday. 

It's not so much robbery or snatching 
here. There's robbery, too, but it's one of 
those things that’s not hitting the people in 
neighborhood so much, It’s the people who 
are in business—their customers— that's get- 
ting hit hardest. 

YOU CAN FEEL TROUBLE 


“Just like last Saturday night past. A 
man from Deiaware, he stopped in. He said 
he'd been to Atlanta, Ga., to get some plans 
to build some trailers and he stopped here 
to get a cup of coffee at my place. I was 
here, And these kids was in the store, about 
six of them. I was in the back of the store. 

“I walked to the front of the store. You 
can always feel when something happens, 
when something's going on. When I walked 
in the front of the store, they rushed out 
front and the man finished his coffee and 
went out right behind. about 15 or 20 sec- 
onds after. And he comes right back and 
says his three suits, a briefcase, and his suit- 
case has gone from his car. And he looked 
down the street and the boys was running 
with the suite and they drop the suitcase, 
but not his briefcase where he had his plans 
in it to build these trucks. Then he left 
his name and his address and told me if 
I get his briefcase back to give him a ring 
collect. He wouldn't worry about his suits, 
but he was worried more about his plans. 

“So, ordinarily, you would lose any cus- 
tomer that this would happen to, 
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THEY STARTED YOUNG 

“My feeling is it’s something like they 
started when they were very, very young, 
and I felt like they had no means of getting 
anywhere. And sometimes this is the onliest 

way they have means of eating. Because 
sometimes when they can't find anything to 
take that's with any value to it, they'll come 
in am order a sandwich and run out without 
paying for it. 

In a case like that you try to catch them 
and talk to them—if he is one of the smaller 
ones—anywhere from 8 to 14 or 15. But if 
they are 18, 17 or 16, it’s hardly any use of 
saying anything to em. 

“I have actually pinpointed some of them 
to the police. For instance, the police caught 
one who had broken into the jukebox—my 
jukebox in my store. And the police catch 
him and take him to the precinct. Now 
when his parents come to the precinct, she 
says that ‘The girls (who were in the store) 
don't know whether it was my boy or not.’ 
So the police says, ‘Well, I'm not worried 
about the girls; I seen him myself.’ But this 
is just about the only thing that happens 
to the boy. He is released to his parents. 
And that’s all. Over and over. 


RESENT COMPLAINTS 


“I have never complained to a parent 
yet who would agree, who didn't show some 
resentment, when you say it's their child 
doing something wrong. 

“For instance, a kid threw a rock through 
my car ‘windshield parked on the lot. And 
the next day I was on my way to the shop 
to get the windshield put in. On my way, 
these kids were getting out of school, on the 
way home to lunch. A little, small fellow, 
he must have been 8 or 9 years old at most, 
I'm looking right at him, and he threw a 
rock through the side window of my car. 
So I backed up, catched him, put him in 
the car. Asked him where he lived. He 
told me. So I took him home to his mother. 
She says, ‘I believe he did it because I’m 
always after him about throwing rocks.’ 
But when his father came home, she would 
get her husband to get in touch with me. 

“So he called that evening about 5 or 
6 o'clock, Told me he was the kid's father, 
but he didn’t like the way I manhandled 
his son. Said I had no right to put my 
hands on him. So what do you do about 
that? Really, it makes you so disgusted, 
you just don't say nothing. He couldn't 
have been over 8 or 9. 


INSURANCE COST DOUBLES 


“You pay so much for vandalism, you 
pay so much for thefts, you pay so much 
for robbery, that you get to the point where 
you can’t even pay your bills. This is what 
it does to you. Sooner or later it'll put 
you out of business. 

“All of my insurance was canceled out 
and rewrote at a double premium. I don’t 
know why. Too much of a loss, I guess 
that's why they did it. 

“It's very hard to keep help for the simple 
reason of the way the teen-agers come in, 
the way they talk to the counter girls and 
the girls really can’t control them. The 
minute I leave, this is when they start. 
They will, maybe, walt across the street, 
but they will watch and the minute I leave 
if the girls say something to them they will 
get a good going-over—in language. 

“Then you have the problem wherein 
you can't put anything within reach of a 
customer. Like, carry-out shops have al- 
ways been one of those things where you 
put certain items on the counter. Like a 
pie or a cake or a soda machine. But there 
you can put nothing on the counter. And 
they even get to the point where they come 
along and ring the cash register. 

NOT ENOUGH POLICE 
“When the counter girl turns her back, 


they stands on the footstool up on the 
counter and they just lean over and hits the 
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key on the register until the drawer files 
open. Even like the cigarette machine, it’s 
been broken in several times, but the place 
ain't closed. They'll break in it right while 
the girl ls looking at them. 

“Well, you don’t have enough police, and 
then again sometimes you may call and they 
say they don't have a foot man for the beat. 
If you don't have a foot man for the beat, 
maybe a car stops by once or twice in eight 
hours. 

“The police are doing as good a job as they 
can possibly do under the circumstances. 
Meaning, if they are lucky enough to catch 
one like they caught one in the jukebox, I 
mean nothing happens. 

“The only solution that I think would be 
helpful is that if one of these kids gets into 
something, they should be punished. All 
the kids over there is not bad. Some of them 
is not destructive. But you have such a few 
that's not destructive and so many of them 
goes and throws that all of them secms 
destructive. ..,. 

“Now, I'm lost when you ask me what it 
takes to help them. All I can tell you is 
what's It's like, what has happened to me.“ 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, our Na- 
tion was founded on the principle that 
all nations have the right to govern 
themselves and to mold their own desti- 
nies, free from outside interference and 
domination. At this very moment the 
lives of our young men and our national 
treasure is committed to upholding this 
principle in southeast Asia. The right to 
self-determination is therefore not only 
the cornerstone upon which our great 
country was founded, but it is also a 
basic premise of our foreign policy. 

In recognition of our devotion to free- 
dom I believe it all important that we 
give every possible support to those peo- 
ple for whom self-government is still a 
dream. January 22 marks the 49th an- 
niversary of Ukrainian independence. 
This nation of 45 million people repre- 
sents the largest captive non-Russian 
group in the Soviet Unión. The con- 
tinued refusal of the Soviet Government 
to grant these people their independence 
is unmistakable proof that the Soviet 
Union is the primary practitioner of the 
worst form of colonialism existing in the 
world today. 

History has substantially proven that 
western men will not long tolerate foreign 
domination and the denial of their free- 
doms. The monolithic Soviet East 
European empire has been no exception 
to this rule, and there are increasing 
signs that the Soviet Government is at 
last recognizing that its subject peoples 
can no longer be kept in bondage. It is 
therefore hoped and anticipated that the 
brave spirit of the Ukrainian nation will 
prevail, and that in the not-to-distant 
future their Russian masters will accept 
the inevitable right of this nation to be 
free and independent, 

On this anniversary of their national 
independence, I am pleased to join with 
many of my colleagues in the Congress 
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to extend greetings to the people of the 
Ukraine and to their kinsmen in America. 
We pray for the early restoration of their 
liberty from Soviet bondage. 


The Defeatist War of Words 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, although 
there is disagreement and misunder- 
standing about our policy in Vietnam 
there is no doubt that a majority of our 
citizens support the fight for freedom 
being waged in that country. 

William R. Hearst, Jr., in the following 
column from the January 1, 1967 edition 
of the New York World Journal Tribune, 
has drawn some interesting parallels be- 
tween Mao Tse-tung, Ho Chi Minh, and 
the dictators of the past. 

I commend the article to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

Tue Dereatist War or WORDS 
(By W. R. Hearst, Jr.) 

San Srmeon, Car. - When I read and hear 
some of the defeatist words which have been 
appearing in some American newspapers and 
on radio and television, I don't see how Pe- 
king or Hanol could improve on it as propt- 
ganda—for their side, that 18. 

Lord Haw Haw in Europe and Tokyo Rose 
in the Pacific theater in World War II did not 
serve the purposes of our enemies one-tenth 
so well as has some of the material being dis- 
tributed as news and opinion by war critics 
on our own home front. 

What I am talking about is the deluge of 
material calculated to give the impression 
that American bombing raids in North Viet 
Nam are indiscriminately killing innocent 
civilians. All of this, deliberately or not, 
gives tremendous boost to the Communist 
campaign to have the U.S, cease its bombings. 

In the reports, and the complaints and 
breast-beatings which have followed 
throughout the world, sight has all but been 
lost of the fact that such activity is helping 
an atheistic and cruel tyranny which sur- 
passes Hitler's. 

I cannot help but contrast the disservice 
being done to their country by the perpetra- 
tors of enemy-inspired lies with the heroic 
service being rendered by our fighting men 
in Viet Nam. 

They march vividly before my eyes, these 
patriots whom I saw just last month return- 
ing from a patrol in enemy infested, 
back country—soaking wet from sweat and 
rain, with mud-covered faces and clothing 
and weapons—but proud and determined to 
help win a just and honorable peace for the 
people of Viet Nam. 

I’m not saying nor even trying to suggest 
that perfectly decent, loyal Americans who 
sincerely believe that we have stumbled into 
the wrong war in the wrong place have no 
right to their opinions. 

Whether or not our country should get into 
somebody else’s war has historically been a 
matter for debate and divergence of view— 
before the decision has been arrived at in 
Washington. 

But once our government's course has bee? 

on and set by the majority of the 
people's representatives, then those who wit- 
tingly or unwittingly give ald and comfort to 
our enemies by their words, deeds or actions 
are treading a dark path indeed. 

In Viet Nam we started out, as we did be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, aiding with men, money 
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and materials the cause we determined was 
Yight—the cause of a virtually defenseless 
Ptople whose freedom was being menaced by 
the power of a mighty tyranny. 

Once again in this just and honorable and 
humane cause we have become committed 
Militarily and for the same reason—that the 
fight to preserve freedom shall not be lost by 
Gefault, Anything which weakens that effort 
iz a service to the enemy. 

. > * ». * 


Consider the parallels: Hitler and Mussolini 
Were racists. Mao and Ho are racists. 

Hitler and Mussolini were atheistic and 
anti all religions. Mao and Ho are atheistic 
and anti all religions. 

All sought or seek to impose tyranny on 
those unable to resist, 

So, and I repeat, it is in reality the same 
fight as before, but on a larger global area 
and with even more at stake in the ultimate 
Outcome, It is a struggle we are committed 
to win and must win. Anything less than 

for our side, as Cardinal Spellman 
aptly said, “would be inconceivable” since we 
are engaged in a crusade for the defense of 
Civilization itself. 

And yet, sadly, we have people in our midst 
not only thinking we should cease our efforts 
but openly advocating it. 

Some of these people are shortsighted. 
Some are deluded. Some are coldly calcu- 
lating in their efforts to help the Communist 
cause. 

Hitler’s fantastic conceit is matched in 
every way by Mao's titanic arrogance, per- 
haps even surpassed by it. 

Whereas Hitler denied and dared the 
Wrath of Jehovah, Mao denies the very 
existence of any being—whether human of 
ivine—who could even possibly be greater 
or more important than himself. 

= » . . . 

My conviction is that we should never sell 
the gods—yours and/or mine—short. 

It wouldn't surprise me in the slightest if 
eventually, with a terrible and appropriate 
Justice, they might permit and even en- 
courage the two great atheistic forces of 
the world to destroy themselves. 

Week by week, the tension between these 
two great atheistic powers grows sharper and 
harper. So bitter is the hostility between 
them. that only the slenderest diplomatic 
threads have survived. It would take only a 
slight military incident along their vast and 
“sputed border to result in a mighty show- 
Gown of force. 

This possibility was recognized this past 
Week by Red Star, the official Russian army 
Publication, which declared that Peking's 

have now ordered an all-out, hate- 
Russia campaign in the Chinese army. 

To quote a very, very old saying: 

“Whom the gods would destroy, they first 
Make mad.” 

Hopefully, I say, at each other. 

With this pleasant little possibility in mind, 
I feel cheered enough to say what I should 
have said in the first place. Here's hoping 
dur new year will be filled with more happi- 
hess and patriotism than was the late and 
Unlamented 1966. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, 49 
Years ago, on January 22, 1918, patriots 
Of the Ukraine proclaimed their freedom 
and independence after centuries of 
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subjugation by the Russians. -For the 
Ukrainian people, this is a memorable 
day—a day on which honor and tribute 
are paid to the Ukrainian dead and the 
Ukrainian living, all of whom have 
served with glory in the forefront of the 
fight for freedom against Communist 
oppression. 

For 342 years following the proclama- 
tion of the sovereign and independent 
Republic of the Ukraine, the people of 
that nation fought valiantly against the 
overwhelming forces of the Soviet Union. 
Their determination to retain their free- 
dom and their valor will be long remem- 
bered. But the might of the Soviet 
Union prevailed, and the light of freedom 
was extinguished in the Ukraine. Since 
then, the Ukrainians have suffered under 
Red tyranny, but their dream of liberty 
remains strong. 

In honoring this valiant people on this 
anniversary of Ukrainian Independence 
Day, let us reaffirm our hope to see free- 
dom for all oppressed people and the 
liberation of the Ukrainian Nation from 
Soviet domination. 


Legislative Program of Affiliated Young 
Democrats, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like to 
set forth at this point the legislative 
program for 1967 adopted by the Affil- 
fated Young Democrats, Inc., of New 
York State at their State meeting which 
was held at the Hotel Piccadilly in New 
York City on Thursday, December 22, 
1966. 

The program follows: 

AFFILIATED Tou N Democrats, INC. or New 
YORK STATE ADOPT LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 
FOR 1967 ar THEM STATE MEETING HELD AT 
TRE HoTeL PriccaniLLY, 227 West 45TH 
STREET, New YORK Crry ON THURSDAY EVE- 
NING, DECEMBER 22, 1966 
The Affiliated Young Democrats of New 

York at their State Legislative Committee 

meeting held last evening at the Hotel Pic- 

cadiliy, 227 West 45th Street, New York 

City, unanimously endorsed their State Leg- 

islative Program for 1967, which Program 

will be introduced and advanced in the State 

Senate by their 20 members, under the 

Chairmanship of Samuel L. Greenberg of 

Kings County; and in the State Assembly, 

by their Chairman, Dorothy H. Rose of Eric 

County, with their 45 members in the As- 

sembly. 

AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS STATE LEGISLA- 

TIVE FROGRAM FOR 1967 

1. Bill requiring State-Wide Primaries for 
all State Offices. 

2. Raise drinking age to 21 years. 

3. Change Condon-Wadlin Law with no 
strike clause, and to settle all strikes by im- 
partial Arbitrators agreeable to both sides. 

4. Lower voting age to 18 years. 

5. Stronger Code of Ethics. 

6. Bonus for Korean and Vietnam Vet- 
erans. 
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7. Study cost and financing ot all Political 
Offices and a bil} for this solution. 

8. Tighten Laws to combat air and water 
Pollution. 

9. Strengthen Law to enforce Compulsory 
Auto Insurance Law. 

10. Raise the Juvenile Jurisdiction of the 
Courts from 16 to 18 years. All youthful of- 
fenders should be put in different Institu- 
tions than adults, 

11. Law to enforce sale or purchase of 
cigarettes, tobacco, and cigars to anyone un- 
der 18 years of age. 

12. Raise minimum wage to $1.75 per hour. 

13. Outlaw Boxing. 

14. Permanent Spring Primary Election 
day in June. 

15. Mandatory free tuition at all State 
and City Universities and Community Col- 
leges. 

16. A printed Record of all proceedings ver- 
batim of each State Legislative Session be 
made available to the public. 

17. Bill to create three day-week-end plan 
to celebrate all Holidays, except Religious 
Holidays, on Monday. 

18. More incentive Scholarships to assist 
needy students to go to College. 

19. Bill for permanent Personal Registra- 
tion be made State-wide; and changed to 
have less congestion in New York City. 

A. Do not have to Register if a person 
moves in same County of New York City, 
only have to mail notarized change of ad- 
dress to Board of Elections of that County. 

20. Bill for State-wide Recreation Depart- 
ment to be created. 

Richard H. Wels, Chairman of the State 
Legislative Committee of the Afiliated Young 
Democrats of New York presided at this im- 
portant meeting. 


Across the River, Part III— The Star 
Documents a Civic Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the third 
article in the excellent series, “Across the 
River,” by Haynes Johnson, published 
last week in the Washington Evening 
Star, draws a disheartening picture of 
life in public housing in that section of 
the District of Columbia which is east 
of the Anacostia River. 

The public housing projects in this 
section have been struck as hard by van- 
dals and reckless destruction as any 
other part of the area. What happened 
to the public housing projects can only 
be described as disgraceful. Like the 
stores, shops and residents of the area, 
the public housing projects appear to be 
sitting ducks for wanton vandalism and 
terror which is characterizing the area 
east of the Anacostia River. This third 
article, published on Wednesday, Janu- 
ary 18, 1967, in the Star, follows: 

ACROSS THE Riven, 3—THE Pusiic Hovusixe 
ISLANDS OF DESPAIR 
(By Haynes Johnson, Star staff writer) 

The best that can be said about the Valley 
Green public housing development is that it 
is still standing. It must also be said that it 
is a disgrace to Washington. 

Valley Green, across the Anacostia in the 
Far Southeast, is a place of lawlessness and 
neglect, fear and hatred, destruction and 
looting. Its problems cannot be overstated, 
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There, children prey upon children, adults 
upon adults. For the tenants there is no 
security, no protection and, one can only feel, 
no hope. 

“Last Friday night there was a party in 
the apartment next to mine and I was afraid 
to go to sleep,” said a mother of five children. 
“They started fighting inside, and then they 
went outside, right outside by window, and 
they started firing shots. I was afraid to go 
to the window, even. Two times they did 
that. They went back inside and started 
fighting again and then they go outside and 
start shooting again. 

"I was scared to death, of course, and I 
was afraid for my kids. Im on the ground 
floor and they was right outside the window 
and the violence was outside and it could 
come right in and get me. 

It's bad when you're afraid to lay down 
to go to sleep at night. It's like at Highlands 
(an adjoining public housing project) when 
all the apartments was catching fire and my 
friend's girls got burned up. It's bad to have 
a place you call home and you're afraid to 
lay down your head.” 

Valley Green is no special Island of de- 
spair, Nearby are other housing projects, 
both public and private, wearing the same 
look—drab slabs on a drab landscape—and 
containing the same problems. Broken win- 
dows, looted mallboxes, smashed fixtures, 
terrifying sounds in the night—all these are 
part of the way of life in the trouble spots 
Across the River. 

Two generalizations can be made about 
public housing projects studied during the 
preparation of these articles: 

First, the people who live in them hate 
them—with good reason. 

Second, there is something seriously wrong 
with the planning and administering of the 
units. 

Public housing always has been a yexa- 
tious problem in Washington. It throws to- 
gether large numbers of people, all of them 
poor, in areas away from the heart of the 
city. Many of these people reinforce each 
other’s problems and behavioral patterns. 
As a group, they also form the true dispos- 
sessed of Washington. 

In the projects, families without fathers 

are the rule. They are large families, most 
of them dependent on welfare for a living. 
Many of them have been uprooted and 
forced to move from other areas of the city 
by urban renewal or freeways. At Valley 
Green, for example, nearly all of the 100 
families who moved there when it became 
public housing had been displaced and were 
given housing priorities because relocation 
officials could do nothing for them. In fis- 
cal 1966, of the 196 housing priority families 
needing four or five bedrooms, nearly half 
went to Valley Green. 

Thus, that project became a focal point 
for problem families in an area that already 
had substantial housing problems. 

Complicating the picture is another fact. 
The National Capital Housing Authority 
(NCHA) always has been—and still is—timid 
about tackling the social problems of the 
people It serves. 

Housing officials can point to numerous 
difficulties in their path—lack of funds, the 
complications of dealing with Congress, the 
necessity to build a maximum number of 
units at the lowest price on the cheapest 
land available, disagreement over which pub- 
lic agency should be responsible for provid- 
ing community services, employment, health, 
recreation. 

They can point to thelr awareness of 
sound p principles—and also their 
difficulties in applying these principles. 

But what emerges most strongly from talks 
with these officials, and from a review of the 
record, is that planning for public housing 
over the years has been, at best, fitfukh More 
important, there apparently has been no real 
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recognition that the system just doesn't work 
in its present form. 

Consider again Valley Green, a collection 
of four-story walk-ups stretching back from 
Wheeler Road SE and facing on numerous 
small and dreary courts. Until 1964, Valley 
Green was operated privately; then, over 
vigorous protests from Integrated neighbor- 
hood groups, it was converted to 350 public 
housing units for large families. 

The neighborhood, bounded by St. Eliza- 
beths mental hospital, Bolling Alr Force Base, 
the Anacostia River, and the Maryland line, 
already contained a large number of public 
and low-income private housing units. Val- 
ley Green added more. 

A father—a rarity in the project—who 
works for the Treasury Department at night, 
described what has happened since then. 

It's getting worse since they made this 
Place public housing,” said Vadon McDowell, 
28, a Negro. “And I say this destruction of 
the buildings don't make sense, I'll tell you, 
I can understand why the government don't 
have the money to help them because they 
tear it up. I figure it comes from the par- 
ents. If the parents can't stop it nothing 
can. The mothers is either afraid or don't 
care. Children roam the streets unsuper- 
vised as late as 2 a.m. 


TRANSFERS UNAVAILABLE 


“Now I went through this Korean con- 
fict. You think I'd be afraid of these peo- 
ple? No sir, I'm not afraid. But it just 
don’t make sense to live in a world like this 
and that’s why I'm getting out.” 

Others interviewed over a six-week period 
said essentially the same thing. Many moth- 
ers want to leave, but cannot. There are no 
transfers available, and, because of econom- 
ics, they have no other place to go. 

Residents who lived there in 1964 when it 
was a private project claim there has been a 
decline in services since the government took 
over. Before, they say, the garbage was col- 
lected seven days a week. Now, it is only 
picked up twice a week, Before, there were 
two security guards on patrol at night, mak- 
ing the area safer and keeping children in- 
side. Now there are no guards. Before, the 
maintenance work was better. Now it Is al- 
most impossible to get repairs, 

NCHA gives a variety of answers. 

On the question of security, all the hous- 
ing authority personnel in that section 
NCHA’s Area 9—work regular daytime hours. 
There is no resident manager. Maintenance 
men might work at night on an overtime 
basis to make specific emergency repairs, but 
they are not there to serve as police. 

Edward Aronov, the acting executive direc- 
tor of NCHA; Harvey Everett, director of man- 
agement, and other officials say the author- 
ity is not budgeted to provide a place like 
Valley Green with adequate protection. 
One man estimated Valley Green alone would 
need at least 10 men on night-time patrols. 

Thinking in terms of all the projects, 
Everett said, “It would probably cost several 
hundred thousand dollars a year.” 

On the question of garbage collection, 
there is an odd regulation that says if a 
project has individual heating units the city 
provides pickup. Where there is central 
heating, NCHA must pay. The procedure 
then is for NCHA to invite bids by private 
trash firms. At most projects, two pickups 
a week are arranged. At Valley Green, the 
Officials maintain, it is picked up six times a 
week. If that is so, then the residents are 
wrong. 

FEELING OF DESOLATION 

After going to the Valley Green area day 
and night for the six-week period, one comes 
away with a feeling that no one is supervis- 
ing the buildings. As only one small ex- 
ample, in front of one of the apartments 
stands a trailer truck, rusting in the rain. It 
has been standing there for a year, residents 
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say. No one seems to know why it and other 
abandoned vehicles have not been removed. 

The most vivid impression of Valley Green 
is its feeling of desolation. There are vir- 
tually no doors left on the entrance hall- 
ways, and on the upper landings the large 
glass frames have been completely broken 
out. At night, there are few hall lights. 
Then, Valley Green is dark and dangerous. 
In the daytime, it is merely depressing. 

Out of 350 apartments 109 are vacant—the 
result of vandalism. By last summer, the 
destruction clearly was getting out of hand. 

“There has been a drastic change out here,” 
said James Wentz, the hard-working former 
investigator for the Department of Licenses 
and Inspections who took over as Area 9 
Manager last summer. 

“The situation is now far beyond normal 
Management and maintenance problems. 
This used to be a private development. The 
construction wasn't the best, but at least it 
had a good appearance. Now it has every ap- 
pearance of a slum area. As recently as last 
Summer there was glass in the first-floor 
front windows and there were doors, Now 
there is little glass and few doors. 

“This problem was what to do about hous- 
ing for large families. So NCHA experi- 
mented at Valley Green. Now, with the 
number of children in each apartment, the 
place has become an attraction for other 
young people. They come from all parts of 
the city, and they cause a great deal of trou- 
ble, especially at nights and on weekends. 

“Now, I'm not saying all the trouble comes 
from outsiders. Many of the people living 
here have lost sight of the thought, ‘This 15 
our home.’ There ls a strong feeling in the 
air that you can do anything to hurt govern- 
ment property, and it is all right. And there 
is also the feeling in the air that the author- 
ities are taking it easy. At night the police 
come out here, and they are as cautious as 
possible.” 

At Valley Green, the damage is so great, 50 
frequent and so extensive that the mainte- 
nance men cannot really tell new breakage 
from old. 

“BUT WE ARE TRYING” 

“So many things are happenning that we 
can't get to them fast enough,” sald Wilber 
Branch, the maintenance supervisor for that 
area. We are trying to keep up. I think 
we are falling behind, but we're trying.” 

Wentz said conditions have reached the 
point where people “don’t even report dam- 
age to their apartments. They are accepting 
it. They know what's going on, but they 
say if they tell us where it's coming from, 
they'll get their own apartments smashed.” 

Both men are dismayed by what's hap- 
pening. Branch, in particular, seems 
stunned. He and the 30 men under him 
cannot keep up. “We thought it would get 
better after the summer,” he said. “Instead, 
it has gotten worse.” 

It was during the summer that Branch's 
crews began boarding windows of vacant 
apartments. They went from the first floor 
up. By the time they got to the top floors 
not long ago, the boarding on the first floor 
had begun to disappear. Then they ran out 
of plywood. Three hundred sheets had been 
on hand in July. Now two more shipments 
of 72 sheets apiece have arrived and the 
boarding will resume. 

At various times, Wentz said, he has had 
50 apartments ready for occupancy, but they 
were damaged before families could be moved 
in. So the would-be tenants had to go back 
on the waiting lst, 

The oldest public housing project in the 
Valley Green section, Highland, was built 
during World War IT to house naval person- 
nel, Five years ago, the housing authority 
began replacing and repairing those build- 
ings to correct fire hazards. That work was 
accelerated after two fires in recent years 
killed several children, 
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Today, 109 families live in Highland, while 
work continues on 26 buildings with nearly 
100 more units. With so many vacant build- 
ings, Highland, too, has serious vandalism 
problems— though not of the magnitude of 
Valley Green. A possible explanation might 
be that the families are smaller, 

Another public housing project, Highland 
Addition, lies between Valley Green and 
Highland. It contains 246 units, nearly all of 
them occupied. While the maintenance and 
Vandalism problems are troublesome, they 
are not as bad as at Valley Green. 

LEASING MORE APARTMENTS 


Across the street, also adjoining Valley 
Green, is a complex of private apartments, 
High Point, Barnaby Terrace and Sky Tower. 

Now, the housing authority is beginning 
to lease apartments there for its public hous- 
ing tenants. Why, when NCHA is fully aware 
Of the over-all problems there, it adds still 
More tenants to a troubled area has not been 
Satisfactorily answered. 

John P. Walsh Jr., the manager of ning 
Private apartments, says difficulties are “get- 
5 le, he said that 
for the month of November he ordered 500 


Baid, 
“They tear up everything. We replace the 
locks left and right. They swing on the pipes 


One and a half months ago they totally de- 
Stroyed 80 percent of the laundry machines, 
They turned them upside down and took the 
Coin boxes off the washers and dryers.” 

N coin boxes are covered with an 
an inch of steel plate attached to 


There, the same general 
Problems are evident. 

Across the street from a group of boarded- 
Up stores described earlier is Kenilworth 
Courts, a public housing project. A combina- 
tion of row houses and four-story walk-up 
apartments, it contains 423 units, of which 
Only a handful are vacant. In common with 

Project to the south, the families are 
and there are few men. 

Unlike Southeast, where the apartment 
Projects are stacked row on row, Kenilworth 

1 a study in isolation. In the front 
is Kenilworth Avenue; on all the other sides 
are woodland, the aquatic gardens, and the 

tia River. Behind the apartments, on 
the strip of open land between the woods 
and the river, is the Kenilworth dump. 

Stl, physically, Kenilworth Court appears 
in far better condition, The exteriors are 
neat, there is some grass. But inside the 

er apartments the same old problems are 
evident, 

“We have problems of window breakage, 
fire extinguishers disappearing, and damage 
to equipment in storage rooms,” said Edwin 
Gardner, NCHA's Area 11 manager. 

Damage in the last year has been greater 
than at any time before, Gardner said. 
‘There seems to be a growing trend among 
young people to lose respect for authority.” 

He readily concedes that Kenilworth Court 
tenants, mostly the young, have been prin- 
cipally responsible for damage and pilferage 
at business establishments across the street. 

As always, the tenants themselves express 
the most discontent, 

“This is the only neighborhood where it 
appears the police are afraid of the chil- 
Gren,” said a 35-year-old mother of four 
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interviewed in her sparsely furnished living 
room. There's no police protection out here. 
Right here in my hall the kids beat up a little 
boy. He was beat up and had his coat taken. 
He was afraid to say he'd been robbed of a 
genuine leather coat. It just goes to show 
that people aren’t depending on police to 
protect them out here.“ 
CITES GAMBLING PROBLEM 


She, like others, said that gambling is a 
major problem. 

“Every night men gamble in the halls. 
The quarters hit the cement so hard that I 
can hear it in the last bedroom in here. Half 
the night.in the street people are screaming 
at the top of their voices.” 

Then she said: 

“I've always maintained that this is the 
worst place on God's earth to live.” 

Her words help to explain why James 
Wentz, the housing manager in the South- 
east, is talking about “a feeling of rebellion 
out here.” 

“There are regulations, and they will have 
to be enforced,” Wentz says. “This soft pat- 
ting on the shoulder is going to have to be 
done away with. At the same time we're 
going to have to build something of a com- 
munity out here. We need things like ade- 
quate recreation, but that might take two 
years. 

“Something has to be done now.“ 

THE COST OF VANDALISM 


It is virtually impossible to determine the 
full cost of vandalism and destruction at 
Valley Green public housing project, But 
here some clues; 

In July, 30 boxes of large panes of glass, 
six sheets to a box, at $14 a box were requi- 
sitioned, as well as several dozen smaller 
boxes, 12 sheets to a box, at the same price. 
Today, only a few boxes are left. On some 
days, eight to 10 panes of glass are replaced. 
One hundred new boxes are being ordered. 

In July, there were spare 500 mail box locks 
and 100 mail box doors on hand. They are 
nearly gone and 200 more locks, at $1 apiece, 
and 150 doors, at $2 apiece, are being ordered. 

On Sept. 13, an order was placed for 200 
thermostats at $7.20 apiece. There are not 
many left. z 

Last summer, there were 1,200 hall light 
bulbs in supply. Another 1,200 were pur- 
chased then, A new order is being placed for 
2.800 more. Maintenance men have been 
putting in 60 hall light bulbs a day. 

About 50 wash basins are needed to replace 
those broken in vandalized apartments. 
Orders have been placed for 50 toilet seats, 
50 fire alarms, and 150 fire alarm switches. 


A Centenarian Leaves a Legacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAIT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
when a man lives to be 101 years old, 
this in itself is a noteworthy accomplish- 
ment. But when a man lives to be over a 
hundred and leaves behind him a legacy 
of continuing benefits to the people 
whom he served and to their posterity 
such a man deserves to be recognized by 
his fellow men on as wide a scale as 
possible. 

Dr. Ichitaro Katsuki, dean of the medi- 
cal profession in the State of Hawaii, 
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died peacefully in his sleep on January 
18, 1967, leaving behind him a host of 
patients whose lives he had saved or 
whose health he had improved. He also 
leaves surviving him three sons who are 
medical doctors and a daughter who is a 
nurse to continue his contribution of 
mercy and humanitarianism to society. 
Truly, Hawaii is a better place in which 
to live because Dr. Ichitaro Katsuki lived 
there. 

In the hope that others may be in- 
spired by the life of one who lived the 
good life, I offer for the Recorp an excel- 
lent article written by Joe Arakaki in the 
July 19, 1967, issue of the Honolulu Star- 
Bulletin: 


Dr. KATSUKI, DEAN OF MEDICAL PROFESSION 
IN ISL. ES. Dies aT 101 
(By Joe Arakaki) 

Dr. Ichitaro Katsuki, first Japanese doctor 
educated in the United States and dean of 
Hawaii's medical profession, died peacefully 
in his sleep yesterday. 

He was 101 years of age. 

The retired doctor died at 11 am. at his 
grand Victorian style home at 1326 Keeau- 
moku Street. 

He had been in falling health for the past 
year and had been hospitalized for a while 
shortly before his 101st birthday. 

His three sons are doctors; his only daugh- 
ter is a nurse-receptionist for one of her 
doctor brothers. 

Mrs. Katsuki, whom the doctor married 
in 1901 in Tokyo, Japan, died last June 23. 
She was 86. 

Dr. Sanford S. Katsuki, one of the sons, 
said “My father died very peacefully in his 
sleep.” 

He said his father had been very active 
until quite recenlty and he thought nothing 
of walking two or three miles to Waikiki. 

But, he had to give up the long walks 
Just before his 100th birthday,” he sald. 

A few years ago, Dr. Katsukl's hearing 
went bad and his eyes began falling, forcing 
the avid reader of scientific journals to cut 
down on his reading. 

The son of a well-to-do industrialist in 
Osaka, Japan, Dr. Katsuki was graduated 
from San Francisco High School in 1888. He 
returned to Japan and taught English in 
Kobe and Osaka. 

He decided to take up medicine during his 
mother’s illness. He felt he could help her 
if he became a doctor. 

In 1896, he realized his ambition when he 
graduated from the University of California 
School of Medicine, 

The bubonic plague brought him to Ha- 
wail, 

He was sent here in 1900 by the San Fran- 
cisco Health Department to investigate the 
plague outbreak. 

Dr. Katsuki immediately fell in love with 
Ha wall, decided to make his permanent home 
here, and became a pioneer physician for 
plantation workers. ~ 

In one of his many interviews, he recalled 
that the 1900 epidemic not only caused hor- 
ror in Honolulu but alarmed Pacific Coast 
cities as well. 

During the plague, he worked closely 
with such then well known doctors as R. W. 
Wood and F. Trotter. 

After his study, he was sent to the Orient 
for spot-study of localities where the plague 
prevailed. 

In his early practice here, most of Dr. 
Katsuki’s patients were Japanese laborers 
from the sugar plantations. 

They all told him the same story: the 
plantation doctors were always too busy; 
they did not have the time to give each pa- 
tient much attention. 
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His patients came from all over Oahu— 
Ewa, Waipahu, Alea. Waislua, Waianae, Wal- 
manalo and even as far as Kahuku. 

The Japanese plantation workers also had 
a common complaint: they didn’t like the 
work and wanted to move out. 

According to the doctor, the workers com- 
plained about poor pay, poor food and poor 
medical care. 

He also remembered that some of them 
didn't like their doctor because he some- 
times sent them back to work when they 
were still sick. 

RETIRED IN 1932 

Dr. Katsuki retired in 1932 after 36 years 
of practice, but he traveled ,widely in the 
Far East after that, pursuing his interests in 
genectics. 

In his later years, he stuck to a quiet but 
active life. 

Almost datly, he took his cane and dressed 
as if for an important business conference, he 
walked a half mile to two miles down to 
Waikiki 


On his 100th birthday, he told s Star 
Bulletin reporter he attributed his long life 
to “regular living, not irregular living.” 

“By regular,” he said, “I mean staying away 
from drinking, smoking, and those wild 


He used to be a two-pack a day smoker in 
his younger days. 

The grand old man also gave this advice: 
“Moderation is the answer. Excesses in 
everything are bad, such as women and love 
affairs.” 


He said, “The frame of mind is important. 
I always say don't count your birthdays. 
Forget your birthday and you won't grow old 
as quickly.” 

He also ate simple foods—nothing rich and 
slept whenever he felt like it. 

An avid gardener, he spent much time 
caring for his plants and flowers. 

A hibiscus is named for him. It’s one with 
a red center, yellow flower, and blood red 
edges. 


Charles M. Dunn, a long time friend of the 
doctor, said the hibiscus was named for him 
10 years ago. 

It's a flower of life,” Dunn said, “so it was 
‘only proper that we name it Dr. Katsuki.” 

Dunn said, “When I was a baby 60 years 
ago, I was very ill. Dr. Katsuki saved my 
Ute.“ 

Dunn made it a regular practice of giving 
the doctor a gift on each birthday (Octo- 
ber 22). 

The doctor recelved two plants on his 101st 
birthday. 

Dunn recalled his many long talks with 
the doctor from 1927 to 1954. 

“I will certainly miss him,” said Dunn. 
“He was not only a great doctor, but a true 
humanitarian. 

“I will pray for him every day.” 

In 1963, the Hawali Medical Association 
presented Dr. Katsuki a special award as dean 
of Hawali’s medical profession. 

He became a life member of the American 
Red Cross in 1919. The membership card 
was signed by President Wilson. 

Memorial services for Dr. Katsuki will be 
held at 4 p.m. Saturday at Hosol Garden 
Mortuary. 

The family requests that flowers be 
omitted, but donations may be made in his 
memory to the donor’s favorite charity. 

Survivors are three sons, Drs. Sanford S. 
and Robert Y., both in private practice, and 
Dr, David I. Katsuki, former City health ad- 
ministrator and now with the State Social 
Services Department; daughter, Mrs, Carol 
Woolard; three grandchildren; and three 
great grandchildren. 

Mrs. Woolard is a nurse-receptionist for Dr. 
Robert Y. Katsuki, 
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Air Pollution Is a Menace to All Who 
Breathe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most dangerous situations faced by 
our people, particularly those who live 
in urban areas, as the majority do, is the 
increasing pollution of the air we breathe 
with noxious poisons. In the near fu- 
ture I intend to introduce legislation call- 
ing for a concerted attack on this prob- 
lem. 

An excellent treatment of the subject 
is contained in the following article from 
the December 23, 1966 edition of the Sea- 
farers Log, a publication of the Seafarers 
International Union. I commend it to 
the attention of our colleagues: 

POLLUTION MENACE TO ALL 


On November 23, 1966, a pall fell over the 
New York metropolitan area that lasted for 
4 days. The air became increasingly unfit 
to breathe as polsonous gasses from 
thousands upon thousands of chimneys and 
and automobile exhausts slowly crowded the 
life-giving oxygen from people's lungs. 

A simple temperature inversion had 
clapped a lid over the city, making its normal 
fresh air supply a stagnant sewer of human 
and industrial waste products. The propor- 
tion of harmful waste products in the air 
rose quickly from its normal 12 percent, past 
the danger point of 50 percent, and up to 
60.6 percent. An Air Pollution Emergency 
was declared and drastic measures were being 
considered when Mother Nature fortunately 
decided to spare the city further grief and 
the temperature inversion lifted. The poi- 
sonous gasses which had gathered over the 
city quickly dispersed so people could again 
breathe “clean alr”"—which was only 12 per- 
cent polluted. 

New York City has not been so fortunate 
in the past, nor have other cities both in the 
United States and elsewhere. 

In December 1953, New York City sustained 
a week-long temperature inversion that 
killed 200 people. Back in October 1948 the 
polluted air of Donora, Pennsylvania, killed 
20 people and made 4,000 acutely ill in three 
days. Four thousand Londoners died in a 
single week in 1952—murdered by air which 
was not fit to breathe. In December 1962 a 
mass of stagnant, filthy air settled on the 
U.S. eastern seaboard from Massachusetts to 
Virginia. Had it not fortunately dispersed 
just in time, the United States might have 
suffered one of the worst domestic disasters 
in its history. 1 

Although Seafarers, who spend much of 
their time breathing the clean air available 
for the most part today only on the high 
seas may not have the full extent of the 
problem brought home to them dally as other 
Americans do, what man has been doing to 
his atmosphere for many years 


a few seconds has been used as a vast open 
sewer. Into it pour the smoky excrement of 
man’s factories, furnaces, automobiles— 
dusts and chemicals which can and do kill. 

Our atmosphere always has and always will 
be called upon to dispose of waste products, 
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and can process modest amounts without 
serious effects on mankind. Trouble has 
been growing in recent years because the 
amount of pollutants being released into the 
atmosphere have risen far above the “mod- 
est” level. 

Almost 8,000 communites comprising over 
60 percent of the total U.S. population are 
today facing an air pollution problem. The 
problem manifests itself In deaths and per- 
manent injuries in the form of chronic 
respiratory diseases, including the common 
cold, chroni¢ bronchitis, chronic constrictive 
ventilatory disease, pulmonary emphysema, 
bronchial asthma and lung cancer, Emphy- 
sema, a disease once restricted almost ex- 
clustvely to miners forced to breathe stale, 
dust-fllied air for long periods, has recently 
become second only to heart disease as a 
cause of disability in the U.S. 

The costs of air pollution have become 
staggering. Airplane crashes and delays 
caused by low visibility at airports “socked- 
in“ by smog take a toll in lives and money: 
Medical costs brought about by smog-agera- 
vated diseases are immense. The poisonous 
chemicals pumped Into the atmosphere dam- 
age crops, destroy timber, injure livestock, 
cause rapid deterioration of stone, metal and 
wood buildings, weaken fabrics, cause prop- 
erty values to plummet, destroy game ani- 
mals and wildlife and corrode precision in- 
struments and control systems. Millions are 
spent yearly on electricity for increased 
lighting because of smog induced darkness- 
Paradoxically, because of our present meth- 
ods of producing electricity, this often serves 
to Increase the amount of smog in the alr. 

Airborne pollutants are capable of doing 
this vast amount of damage because of the 
highly polsonous and corrosive nature of the 
chemicals involved. The average smog that 
descends over a city or larger region contains 
varying amounts of the following: 

Sulfur dioxide (which is slowly converted 
in the air to sulfuric acid which literally eats 
away stone and metal); hydrogen fluoride, 
chlorine, hydrogen chloride, nitrogen oxides, 
hydrogen sulfide, and others. 

Possibly the most vivid picture one can 
get of the extent of air pollution in our cities 
is from an airliner. While fiying over the 
countryside the air is relatively clear and 
vision unobstructed. In the distance, how- 
ever, the city can be seen wreathed in a 
blanket of poisonous smog (smoke pollutants 
and fog) or smaze (smoke pollutants and 
haze). As the city approaches the pollution 
increases and visibility drops to zero, which 
means you're right in the middle of it. 

Where do these come from?, Who 
are the culprits? The truth is that each 
and every one of us does our bit to pollute 
the air which we must then breathe, From 
the time we get up in the morning and turn 
up the furnace to warm the house we are 
adding to the pollution of our air supply be- 
cause fire of almost any sort releases pol- 
lutants into the air. 

Driving to work in our cars we become 
veritable poison gas machines with a myriad 
of toxic gases spewing from our exhausts. 
Getting rid of our garbage means fires which 
pollute the atmosphere. In agriculture. 
crop dusts and sprays put poisonous chemi- 
cals in our air. Evaporation of volatile pe- 
troleum products from open tanks is an of- 
fender. There are more ways in which our 
air is being polluted than we could possibly 
list here. = 

Although we must all share some of the 
guilt for polluting our atmosphere, some 
are bigger pollutors than others. In the past 
our huge industrial centers have, along with 
the automobile, been principal offenders. 
Anyone who visited Pittsburgh, Fa., not too 
many years ago could touch, taste and smell 
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the results of air pollution created by the 
areas many steel plants, where open hearth 
Turnaces spewed dust and gasses into the air 
day and night. Basic changes in furnace 
Gesign plus the addition of equipment to 
remove pollutants before they escape into 
the atmosphere did much to make Pitts- 
burgh's air more breathable. Still however, 
there is much to be done, there as elsewhere. 

The fact is that although air pollution has 
become a nationwide problem, with our ex- 
Panding industrial capacity and ever-in- 
creasing automobile ownership making our 
air more and more unfit to breathe, almost 
Nothing has been done to see to it that we 
don’t simply poison ourselves out of exist- 
ence. The majority of people in the U.S. are 
literally living their lives at the bottom of a 
Sewer that is shortening the lives of them- 
Selves and their children, Yet they do so 
Without even complaining until what should 
be a harmless combination of weather con- 
ditions makes them gasp for breath and peer 
With stinging, swollen eyes through an ap- 
Parent twilight at midday. 

Air pollution can and must be controlled. 
Strong air pollution control measures are 
Sometimes expensive, but the technology is 
Available and must be enforced. Continued 
Tesearch will certainly develop new ways of 
Controlling air pollution, but we cannot af- 
ford to wait for the ultimate solution—time 
is growing short. The public must demand 
and be willing to share the cost of needed 
improvements. Air pollution is already cost- 
ing billions. In the long run the cost of 
Clean air would probably be much less. 

Although Congress has passed a federal 
Clean Air Act, the prime impetus for air pol- 
lution control must come on the community 

Large regional plans must be drawn 
Up to direct local action however, if such 
action is to be effective. 

A very few communities are already tack- 
ling the problem. Los Angeles, faced with 
One of the worst air pollution problems in 
the nation, has possibly taken the most ac- 
tion. Automobiles not equipped with ex- 
haust purification devices have been banned, 
Open fires have been outlawed, factory 
smokestacks are regulated and equipped 
With control apparatus, Results of such ao- 
tion are being observed and further action 
Planned. A few other cities have also taken 
some action. 

To clean up the sewer of air under which 
We all live, American must demand 
Action. We all have much to lose if we don’t 
demand action now. 


Inaugural Address of Gov. Ray Shafer, 
of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr, FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
Marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

excellent inaugural address of 
Gov. Ray Shafer, of Pennsylvania; 
To LEAD THE NATION 
(By Gov. Raymond P. Shafer, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Jan. 17, 1967) 

On January 15, 1963, I stood by the side of 
3 Governor as he took his oath of 

ce, 


As he spoke of his hopes and aspirations 
for Pennsylvania, the vision of William Penn 
Once more became articulate. 
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For William Warren Scranton saw this 
Commonwealth in light of its historic 
promise. 

He urged Pennsylvanians to stand tall and 
walk proudly. 

A few moments ago, the parentheses closed 
on his Administration, fixing permanently 
his impress on the span of the past four years. 

These years were proud years. 

They were tall years. 

He gave rich measure to the fulfillment of 
Penn's vision and Pennsylvania’s promise. 

With confident certainty that all Pennsyl- 
vanians share my sense of appreciation for 
the man and his achievements, I say: 

“We wish you, Governor and Mrs. Scran- 
ton, Godspeed.” 

In 1681, on the eve of assuming the lead- 
ership of his new province, William Penn 
uttered this prayer: 

. . - I beseech Almighty God to direct us, 
that his blessing may attend our honest en- 
deavor and. .. the consequence of all un- 
dertaking will turn to the glory of His great 
name and the true happiness of us and our 
posterity, Amen.” 

As the first official act of my Administra- 
tion, I would like to echo the prayer of the 
first governor. 

For the strength of our people over these 
centuries has been their faith in God and un 
themselves. 

It is in that spirit that I ask you to join 
me as we set our faces toward the future. 

One chosen for high office is often ad- 
monished that history will be looking over 
his shoulder. 

Let me say that I am far more interested 
in the realization that our children, and our 
children’s children, will be looking over our 
shoulders in these next four years. 

If you and I, working together, can accom- 
plish things that will please them, then his- 
tory's Judgment will take care of itself. 

Last fall the electorate of Pennsylvania ap- 
proved the most remarkable program in the 
annals of modern politics. 

It cast aside the fetters which for too long 
have bound the major political parties to 
ancient prejudices, 

It beckoned enlightened men and women 
who wanted a credo that caught the pulse 
of the times in which we live. 

It boldly proclaimed its philosophy under 
the banner: 

“To Lead the Nation.” 

This is no sunburst of bright words, coined 
to be tossed into a wishing well. 

It is a clear statement of objective. 

And this objective is within our reach, if 
our hands will grasp it and our hearts pur- 
sue it. 

We are a people blessed with a land whose 
beauty inspired poets and whose mountains 
stirred pioneers; whose earth yielded oll to 
light the lamps of the nation and coal to 
fire the genius of its industrial might. 

But even more, we are a people whose 
fathers dared to shape the thought of young 
America, whose State House bell in July 1776 
proclaimed, not only the independence of the 
thirteen states, but the truths embodied 
in the document which declared it. 

Today we commemorate the anniversary 
of Benjamin Franklin’s birth. This Penn- 
sylvanian can point the way to the exciting 
potential of a creative citizenship we seek in 
our Commonwealth. 

For not only did he pluck the lightning 
from our skies, he generated the power to 
move men's minds. 

Pennsylvania spoke to the nation in Frank- 
Un's day. 

It is high time we speak again. 

It is high time we reassert the concept of 
the Republic which was fashioned in Phila- 
delphia in 1787—strong states united in 
strong partnership with a national govern- 
ment, 


There is need for a fresh perspective. 
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Today we are part of a fragile world that 
both frightens and fascinates. 

Tension, reyolution, changing mores, the 
fear of the loss of individualism in a com- 
puterized civilization are shaking ancient 
beliefs and disrupting the comfort and se- 
curity of old institutions. 

Our youth grow restless in search of new 
directions, 

This is nothing new to man. 

Only when men have taken hold of the 
temper of their times and moved to translate 
the discord of discontent into harmony 
through constructive thought and planning, 
has progress followed. 

We Pennsylvanians have much to say to 
our times, for we have a legacy of leadership. 

We are citizens of a proud state, but we 
cannot rest on this pride. 

Our voice will have meaning only if each 
one of us becomes an active part of the 
times in which we live. 

We must add our contribution of time and 
talent to the civic well-being of our day 
through the kind of creative citizenship that 
Franklin gave his day. 

The strength of Pennsylvania, and of 
America, has always rested in the genius of 
the individual. 

We Pennsylvanians are ready to put that 
genius to work. 

Indeed, we can bring to this precious piece 
of America, where independence was born, 
a new statehood—a rebirth of state govern- 
ment—to restore balance and meaning to 
our federal system. 

While we seek a more equitable share of 
federal revenue raised within our borders to 
help us help ourselves, we will see to it that 
we do a better job of helping ourselves. 

But we need the vibrancy of creative citi- 
zenship. 

With it, our horizons are boundless. 

With it, we will have a modern Constitu- 
tion designed to meet the constantly accele- 
rating pace of this century, without sacrific- 
ing the safeguards which are an inherent 
part of our freedom. 

We will bring new life to our splendid 
cities and, at the same time, bring them 
closer to our superb countryside through new 
highways and swifter transportation. 

We will clean our water and air. 

We will utilize our magnificant geographic 
position to become the dynamic hub of the 
world’s most powerful concentration of peo- 
ple and industry. 

We will bring the world closer to us 
through intensive attention to our land, sea 
and air facilities. 

With advice of outstanding business and 
labor leaders, we will expand our industrial 
growth, bringing new markets and new en- 
terprises to our State. 

We will provide help to those who need it 
and opportunity to those who want it. 

And our children will find our schools and 
colleges providing educations second to none. 

Pennsylvania will speak with a strong 
voice, 

And the yoice will be heard throughout 
the land. 

To lead the Nation 

I ask you to remember this motto. 

Let it serve to remind us that we have 
the opportunity to write a golden chapter 
in the history of our Commonwealth and our 
country. 

There is no better way to lead than by 
example. 

There is no better way to judge ourselves 
than through the eyes of our children. 

With imagination, with boldness, and with 
enthusiasm, we shall make Pennsylvania the 
most envied state in the Nation. 

This will not be an Administration of 
dreams. 

It will be an Administration of vision. 

I ask your hands, your hearts and your 
prayers as we set forth on this quest for 
excellence. 
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Indeed, the keynote is excellence. 
The criteria: creative citizenship, 
The goal: To Lead the Nation.” 


Air Rescue and Recovery Service in 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
evening of January 19, 1967, the distin- 
guished Secretary of the Air Force, Dr. 
Harold Brown, delivered a most interest- 
ing and informative address before the 
annual chamber of commerce meeting at 
San Angelo, Tex. The audience, com- 
posed of nearly 1,000 heard the Secretary 
discuss our aerospace rescue and re- 
covery service as it is being performed in 
southeast Asia. It is believed this is the 
most complete and authoritative discus- 
sion of this topic that has been under- 
taken. The speech should be read by 
everyone. The address follows: 

I should Uke to talk to you tonight about 
one of the lesser known, but I think one of 
pre most inspiring aspecta of the war in Viet 

am. 

It concerns the activities of our Aerospace 
Rescue and Recovery Service in Southeast 
Asia. 

When the history of this war is finally 
written, I feel that the story of Alr Rescus 
may well become one of the most outstand- 
ing human dramas in the entire history of 
the Alr Force. Air Rescue did not begin, of 
course, with the war in Viet Nam. But the 
extent of the operation, the dangers involved, 
and the dedication shown on an every day 
basis—month after month—makes these 
rescue operations something unique in our 
military history. I'd like to tell you about 
them tonight. 

It takes almost half a million dollars to 
train a combat flyer. But how can you put 
a value on a human life? 

When a pilot Is downed in the jungles of 
Viet Nam, he is far more than just a human 
resource, a statistic. a part of our military 
strength. He is a fellow American, with a 
family at home—with hopes and dreams and 
a potential for the future that cannot be 
measured. Most immediately, he is a man 
in trouble, and he needs help fast. 

That help is coming from the Aerospace 
Rescue and Recovery Service. 

It comes from the helicopter and fighter 
pilots, on runway alert at our air bases, who 
go into action as soon as they get word that 
a pilot is down. 

It comes from the other fighter pilots in 
the air, who immediately divert from their 
missions to provide cover for the man who 
is down. 

It comes from the men who fly the A- 
1E’s—pliots who practically dip their wings 
Into the trees to make a visual spot of the 
downed fiyer, and then supply the close 
covering fire he needs. 

And it comes from the men of the Jolly 
Green Giants—the HH-3 helicopters, who 
lower their hoist sometimes as much as 200 
feet into the jungle—often hover in the face 
of ground fire—and bring the downed crew- 
man back to safety. 

These men are all heroes, but they're also 
normal Americans from all walks of life. 
They come from the cities and the farms. 
They share the same hopes and fears that 
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save another man unless you're dedicated.” 

‘These men are dedicated. 

The Aerospace Rescue and Recovery Serv- 
ice is part of the world-wide responsibilities 
of the Military Airlift Command. 

It consists of fourteen squadrons. Two of 
these squadrons are doing the rescue and 
recovery work for us in Southeast Asia—the 
37th at Da Nang, and the 38th at Tan Son 
Nhut. 

In 1964 we had only a very small rescue 
center at Tan Son Nhut, It consisted of one 
major and two airmen. The first rescue air- 
planes were introduced in the late spring of 
"64—just three aircraft and something like 
50 people on temporary duty. In 1965, as 
our commitment in Southeast Asia Increased, 
we found that we had to match the build-up 
of our tactical forces with an increase in our 
air rescue. 

‘Today we have operating in Viet Nam 1100 
personnel and 49 aircraft devoted solely to 
Air Rescue. 

They have saved over 500 people since 
March 1, 1965. And among them are 254 
fighter plots who have been brought back 
to fiy and fight again some other day. 

When you consider that the number of 
people who have been saved far exceeds the 
number of Air Rescue pilots and crewmen 
who are doing the actual saving, I think you 
have a very meaningful statistic. 

We can always build another airplane, but 
it takes some twenty-five years to raise a boy, 
and then train him, so that he might some- 
day fly one. 

To put it briefly, we must look at first 
things first. And our people come first. 

It has always been the way our country 
has viewed things, and I think it will always 
continue to be that way. 

Air Rescue in Viet Nam involves a great 
deal more than simply sending out a hell- 
copter to pick up a downed pilot. For 
reasons that I will explain, it involves the 
closest sort of teamwork, operating with 
great precision. It is not a simple matter 
to save s life, especially in a hostile environ- 
ment. It engages the concentrated efforts of 
many people—for a matter of hours or even 
days—and, constantly, lives are risked so 
thats life may be saved. 

One of the complicating factors is that the 
war in Viet Nam is a war without front 
lines. 

Unless a pilot can ditch in the Gulf of 
Tonkin, where the Navy, with great skill, has 
effected water rescues and made nearly 50 
saves, the downed finds himself alone, 
pes jungle, seemingly cut off from all 

p- 

In South Vietnam, he may well haye to 
escape detection by the Viet Cong. 

In North Vietnam, he finds himself in a 
totally hostile environment. If he is to be 
saved, he is dependent on the Air Rescue 
Service, or—when requested—the Army 
which also participates in these rescue 
activities, 

Constantly there is a race between those 
who might recover him, and those who would 
capture him. Nor can a downed pilot ever 
be sure whose footsteps he hears. Condi- 
tions are so trying that pilots have been 
known to hide even from the pararescue man 
who has been lowered on the helicopter’s 
hoist to assist him in the jungle. There is 
no easy way to distinguish friend from foe. 
Life and death, freedom or capture, con- 
stantly hang in a balance between judgment 
and speed. 

Locating a flyer in the jungle, therefore, 
does not mean that a simple recovery opera- 
tion can take place. To find a downed air- 
man is like trying to find a needle in a hay- 
stack, when the haystack is full of thorns. 
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It is difficult to be sure just where the pilot 
is, or what dangers surround him. 

While the helicopter has emerged as our 
primary rescue vehicle, the helicopter, in 
itself, cannot be the entire solution. It can 
hover, it can lower a hoist, it can reel a 
downed pilot in. But there are variables 
here, A helicopter is extremely vulnerable 
when it hovers. How much ground fire will 
it have to contend with? Can it effect the 
resuce before enemy forces close in on the 
downed crewman? 

Because of these very real dangers, we 
have—during the past two years—evolved 
a team concept. The helicopter must have 
support from the air—enough suppressive 
fire to hold off the enemy until the rescue 
can be accomplished. How much supoprt, 
and how long, is still another variable. 
There simply must be enough until the job 
is done. k 

Thus, the Helicopter—A-1 team has been 
formed. The A-l's go in—locate the pilot 
visually—and supply the suppressive fire. 
When it is fairly safe, the pick-up is at- 
tempted. 

Yet even now there ls another complicat- 
ing factor. A downed pilot often may not 
be In a position to assist In his own rescue. 
In spite of excellent training, the very act 
of ejecting from a crippled high speed jet 
is a traumatic experience. He may have been 
wounded before he ejected. Even if he is 
not wounded, and has a good chute, he must 
decend into a canopy of trees, sometimes 
200 feet high, branches whipping at his face, 
and below, a hostile jungle. 

To the helicopter and fighter aircraft team 
we have therefore added a third element. 
This is the highly trained pararescue man- 
He is part of the team aboard the Jolly 
Green Giant helicopter. He is trained to go 
down the hoist of a hovering helicopter, 
search for and find the pilot, administer first 
aid if necessary, and fight off hostile forces 
which may be closing in. His job is to bring 
the pilot to the holst, strap him in. and ride 
back with him to the hovering helicopter. 

The pararescue man is jump qualified, and 
also scuba qualified. He can operate in 
almost any cnvironment, And we have found 
that almost 30% of downed crewmen need 
his assistance if a successful rescue is to be 
made. 

Finally, there ls one more variable. We 
Jearned quickly that the longer a pilot is 
in the jungle, the less chance there is for a 
recovery. We must get to him before his 
wounds do, or the enemy. This means start- 
ing a recovery operation not in minutes— 
but actually within seconds after word is 
received that he is downed. Ideally, the 
rescue operation begins while his parachute 
is still in the air. 

To accomplish this, we need a command 
and control capability for our rescue missions 
that is sensitive and fast reacting. The first 
hour in the life of a downed crewman is the 
crucial one. 

To achieve this speed, all rescue activities 
are coordinated at one of our two Joint 
Search and Rescue Centers at Da Nang or 
Tan Son Nhut. These centers are in constant 
radio communications with fighter aircraft 
during a strike, and monitor their radio fre- 
quencies. 

But even this Is not quite enough. We need 
a more flexible control center which is nearer 
the actual scene of the emergency. To sup- 
ply this, we have airborne, during a fighter 
strike, what we call “Crown” aircraft. These 
are fixed wing Air Force planes, usually the 
HC-130 Hercules or the amphibious HU-16 
Albatross, which has also made some dra- 
matic water recoveries. In essence, these 
planes are airborne command posts. They. 
too, monitor the radio frequencies of the 
fighters, and can control the Jolly Greens 
= the A-1's during the actual rescue mis- 

on. 
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Command and control are thus established. 
Our other vital need is to have the hell- 
Sopters and their accompanying fighters de- 
Ployed as far forward as is possible in event 
they are needed. To achieve this, we have 
established what we call Forward Operating 

5. 

These are small, forward areas—where an 
actual rescue team ls standing by. It con- 
tists of two Jolly Greens, and; and four A-1’s. 
They are on alert, and ready to scramble. 

Id like now to explain how this entire Air 

ue team works under actual operating 
Conditions. For only by seeing them in ac- 
tion can you get an idea of the amount of 
efort that has to be expended in order to 
Save one man. 

The frst word that a flyer is in trouble 
usualy comes from either the pilot himself, 
Or his wingman. Immediately, everything 
in the area turns to protecting the downed 
Pilot. The wingman orbits over the spot 
Where the puot went in, and radios to other 

ders in the area to provide a top cover in 
Cate of air attack. 

In the jungle, if the pilot is conscious, he 
turns on a small radio which sends out a 
homing signal and which can also transmit 


Our Crown aircraft also responds im- 
Mediately, and becomes the local rescue 
der, Crown has heard the distress 
Call, sends out the coordinates, and orders 
the two Jolly Greens and the four A-I’s at 
© nearest Forward Operating Location to 
scramble, 
Visual spotting of the downed pilot must 
Row be made. 

This is usually accomplished by the A-1's. 
As soon as the downed pilot sees the friendly 
Aircraft approaching, he shoots off a pen 

Which penetrates the jungle. It is the 
Sign everyone is looking for. 
© two of the A-l’s say with the hell- 
, the first pair begins to orbit low 
Wer the jungle where the crewman is down. 
At this point enemy ground fire usually com- 
Mences, The A-1's respond, and try to sup- 
Dress it. Meanwhile, the first helicopter is 
Working closer. 
in helicopter is extremely vulnerable when 
* hovers. The enemy has developed the 
bit of holding fire until the helicopter 
to a hover, and then letting go with 
‘verything he has. There is no sure way to 
know that ground fire has been completely 
ru . Meanwhile, enemy ground forces 
may de moving in on the downed pilot. 
é The A-1's make repeated passes, trying to 
rnd the area for the Jolly Green. Some- 
mes a helicopter makes several approaches 
And ls driven off each time. 
€ second pair of A-1's back up the first, 
With fresh ammunition. Often, the first hell- 
peter sustains hits, which means the back- 

P Joly Green must attempt the rescue. Its 

ue man is ready to go down the hoist 

as soon as the jungle is cleared. 
the Dally, sometimes with fuel extremely low, 
helicopter is able to-effect a hover, and 
lowers ite holst, The pararescue man goes 

Own with it into the jungle to give what as- 

“nce is needed. Finally—and it can seem 
— &ge—the hoist is raised with the para- 

due man and the rescued flyer. The hell- 
ter beings to pull away once the hoist has 

tar the trees. 
io one pararescue man sald, “We've given 
waoe people some scrapes and scratches, but 
dre never had a complaint.” 
to on control is now notified that the re- 
tad J has been made. If the pilot is injured 
is fown to the nearest local base where he 
and receive medical care. The Jolly Greens 
their A-1's then return to their Forward 
pberating Locations. They will Immediately 
‘tet alert again. For the mission they have 
8 t Performed may be repeated another two 
three times during that same day. 
How successful has all this been? 
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Imagine, tf you will, an airbase with 254 
pilots standing at attention in front of their 
parked planes. 

254 men standing before 254 aircraft. 

Now—wipe away the aircraft. 

‘These are planes that have been lost. 

But now, let the 254 men step forward. 
These are the airmen that have been rescued. 
These are the pilots who would almost cer- 
tainly have perished but did not because of 
Air Rescue. And I think if you could imagine 
these 254 now entering this room and taking 
their seats, you can get a pretty good idea 
of the tremendous human accomplishment 
Air Rescue has achieved. 

All this has been done with 11 fixed wing 
aircraft, and 38 helicopters. 

Nineteen ARRS personnel have been lost 
doing the job—6 killed, 11 missing, 2 known 
captured. 

I think it small wonder that the Com- 
mander of ARRS, Colonel Brooks, said: “I've 
been a fighter pilot of sorts, I've been a 
bomber pilot, but now Im getting more 
satisfaction out of saving peoples’ lives 
who have laid it on the line for the United 
States—and bringing them back—than I've 
had before in my lifetime.” 

The rescue operation wil! go on. 

I've tried to describe it in detall for you 
because it is a detailed operation, with the 
sole objective of saving a single life. 

It is not one of the biggest activities of 
the Vietnamese war, but I think it is one of 
the most important. For there is nothing 
quite like a pilot knowing that he has a sec- 
ond chance. And there is nothing quite like 
knowing that you can give him that second 
change. 

I think one lesson of Viet Nam is that Air 
Rescue is a vital part of any tactical opera- 
tion. It has now taken its place as an inte- 
gral part of tactical warfare, and our efforts 
in the future will be to make recovery even 
quicker and surer than it is today. 

The men of the Jolly Green's and the 
A-1's deserve their recognition. For the term 
Jolly Green Giant’ has stuck. It will go 
down in history with the ‘Jeep’ and the ‘GI’. 
Certainly, the ARRS people deserve their 
immortality. For they have lived up to 
their motto as if it were a solemn pledge: 
“That others may live.” 

It is a heartwarming thought to realize 
that hundreds of airmen and ground per- 
sonnel, who otherwise might be lost, are 
living testimony to that pledge tonight. 


Inaugural Address of the Honorable 
Robert E. McNair, Governor of South 
Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967, South 
Carolina inaugurated a man who stands 
to become one of the greatest Governors 
our State has ever seen. I am speaking 
of the Honorable Robert E. McNair. 

Governor McNair is a constitutionalist, 
yet he is also forward looking and pro- 
gressive. Under his leadership, I am 
sure South Carolina will soon experience 
her finest days. 

This new spirit is best illustrated by 
his inaugural address, which I am 
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Pleased to insert in the Recorp at this 

point: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY Gov. ROBERT E. MCNAIR, 
January 18, 1967 

There are many feelings that a man wants 
to express when given the privilege of sery- 
ing the people of his state as their Governor. 
It is a time to express the deep and sincere 
gratitude that I feel for the confidence 
placed in me by my fellow South Carolinians, 

It is a time to share with you some of my 
thoughts about South Carolina’s past and 
present—and even more important—about 
her future. It is a time to talk about posi- 
tive action and the ability of our people to 
grasp the new opportunities of this exciting 
age. 

As we meet here today, we have faced up 
to challenges and changes that have tested 
our dignity and our character. On this 18th 
day of January in 1967 the people of South 
8 are respected throughout the na- 

on. 

I believe that South Carolina wants to 
move forward aggresively in the last half of 
the 20th century. I believe that my fellow 
South Carolinians are not only prepared, but 
are eager, to reach out toward greater 
achievement. And, on the basis of that con- 
viction, I give you my firm commitment to 
responsible forward movement. 

I would like to believe it is the same kind 
of commitment my parents must have felt 
some forty years ago in a small farm com- 
munity in Berkeley County. The efforts by 
my father and others to put as much quality 
as their resources would allow in a three- 
teacher schoolhouse near Jamestown gave 
me opportunities for which I have had many 
reasons to be grateful. 

Proud as I know my parents were of the 
benefits they were able to provide, I regret 
that their life span was not long enough to 
share with me this greatest honor of my 
life. 

As we look back into the history of our 
state, we discover convincing evidence that 
we descend from a proud and diligent peo- 
ple. Time has proved the relevance of the 
motto inscribed on the Great Seal of South 
Carolina—“While I breathe, I hope.” 

Your generations and mine has created a 
new and diversified economic base. We 
have ceased to Imitate and begun to inno- 
vate. We are creating new jobs and new 
hope for those who show their willingness 
to help themselves. We are setting the pace 
for a vibrant, New South. 

Although our recent economic gains are 
most gratifying, the cold facts of reality 
must be recognized and reckoned with. If 
we are to maintain our lead, and accelerate 
our thrust toward new horizons, we must 
come to grips with a basic fact. Vast num- 
bers of our citizens are either under-pre- 
pared or under-employed. We must develop 
a continuing stream of human resources in 
order to insure a steady flow of progress. 
The primary requirement for future eco- 
nomic gains will be a reservoir of skilled 
manpower, : 

This can be done, and wili be done, 
through vocational and educational train- 
ing. This is a basic obligation imposed on 
the leadership of South Carolina today. 
We must apply our best efforts to the ful- 
fillment of this obligation. 

As we make plans and establish priorities 
for South Carolina, we must recognize those 
areas in which decisions cannot be post- 
poned. Some of the principal needs requir- 
ing immediate attention are in the field of 
education and training. 

We must achieve effective coordination of 
education at all levels, with ample opportu- 
nities for job-oriented, as well as academic 
training. 


More emphasis must be given to the ex- 
pansion and orientation of graduate pro- 
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grams in our colleges and universities. We 
know that grants and other resources are 
going to those institutions which are capable 
of generating modern research, We also 
know that industries looking to the future 
are gravitating toward those states which 
recognize this relationship, 

We must have new laws and new pro- 
grams to keep more of our children in school. 
If we encourage illiteracy by ignoring this 
need, then we are paving the way for a wel- 
fare state. 

Other areas in which I believe we cannot 
afford to procrastinate include: 

New concepts in industrial financing to 
avold competitive disadvantages, 

Additional safety measures and fully- 
supported law enforcement to reduce the 
toll of highway accidents and traffic deaths. 

Reasonable insurance law revisions that 
will stabilize rates, prohibit aribtrary can- 
cellations, and avoid penalizing the safe 
driver. 

New emphasis on programs to provide more 
doctors, and to reduce the critical shortage 
of nurses, technicians, and other medical 
professionals. 

Reorganization in our mental retardation 
and rehabilitation programs to render more 
effective and economical service. 

Fuller development and increased promo- 
tion of our outdoor recreation facilities. This 
will require a consolidation of services and 
effort. 

Closer coordination and expansion of agen- 
cles involyed in agricultural service and re- 
search. 

Another area of concern involves the im- 
pact of a growing and shifting population. 
The transition from a predominantly rural 

to an increasingly urban society has cre- 

ated new problems which demand new ap- 

es. Air and water pollution, for ex- 

ample, must be dealt with before we are faced 
with a critical situation. 

We must, at the same time, act on other 
crucial matters involving the structure and 
continuity of our government, Well-con- 
ceived action must be taken on reapportion- 
ment, provisions for county government, con- 
stitutional revision and election law im- 
provements. 

Those of us who have labored together in 
the Legislature know that real progress is 
seldom achieved through the ideals of one 
man; nor can legislation achieve intended 
results without effective and responsible ad- 
ministration. 

That is why it will be my policy—as It has 
been during these past 20 months—to coun- 
sel with many, to keep lines of communica- 
tion open, to seek the best thinking avail- 
able for the solution of problems and the 
realization of opportunities, Thus, when the 
time comes for action, we are ready to act. 

Through prudent and careful management 
down through the years, we have achieved an 
enviable reputation for fiscal responsibility. 
We should not, and will not depart from this 
basic and sensible course. However, experi- 
ence has taught us an equally important 
lesson—that the needs of tomorrow are, in 
fact, the problems of today. 

Unless we are willing to short-change com- 
ing generations, we must be determined to 
reach out for new goals through responsible 
growth financing. We live in a dynamic so- 
ciety. We must invest in the future. 

We are advocating a program of growth 
financing that would be planned with the 
assistance of the best fiscal minds in the 
state. It should be structured on the basis 
of sound, business concepts—taking into ac- 
count our goals for the future and our ca- 
pacity to achieve them. Either we move 
forward with this kind of planning, or we 
will surely move backward. 

As we take action to enhance the stature 
of South Carolina in all of these fields, we 
will continue to seek out and effectively 
utilize any and all resources that can be 
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used to our benefit. The resources of the 
federal treasury have become an increas- 
ingly important factor in the extension of 
services. While these resources have been 
applied to many needs which the states, 
themselves, have been unable—or in some 
cases unwilling to meet—they have often 
been mis-applied and have impeded 
effective working relationships between the 
states and the federal government. 

Working with other governors in recent 
months, I have suggested constructive pro- 
posals for improvement of this relation- 
ship. The response has been favorable; 
mainly, I believe, because South Carolina 
has tried to recognize not only its preroga- 
tives—but its responsibilities, as a state. 

We have reached a point where be are 
being given more responsibility for the con- 
duct of federally-sponsored programs. We 
have asked for this responsibility. It is now 
up to us to demonstrate that we are, in- 
deed, willing and able to expand existing 
programs and initiate new ones to provide 
for the legitimate needs of our people. 

Our determination to move forward has 
been manifested in many ways in recent 
years of challenge and decision. But per- 
haps the greatest tribute to the people of 
South Carolina is the reputation we have 
established as a state whose citizens are 
dignified, fairminded, and respectful of the 
law. 

I firmly believe that we can have no finer 
purpose than to uphold that reputation. 
Convinced as I am that this purpose is sup- 
ported by a large majority of our people 
in every station of life, I intend to use all 
of the authority and influence at my com- 
mand to see that the good name of our 
state is not tarnished—either by infringe- 
ment of human rights, or by flagrant dis- 
regard for law and order. 

I plan to discourage at every opportunity 
any attitude or suggestion that the law can 
be treated as a matter of personal con- 
venience. Until laws are changed in our 
system of representative government, it 
must be assumed that they represent the 
will of the majority. We cannot engage in 
selective enforcement and maintain respect 
for the law. As law-abiding citizens, we are 
obligated to give full support to our local 
and state enforcement officers in their efforts 
to carry out their duties. To do otherwise 
will instill doubts in the minds of our chil- 
dren that we truly believe in the legal sys- 
tem and the constitutional form of gov- 
ernment to which we pledge our allegiance. 

If I could choose one word to use as a 
guide for the next four years, it would be 
“responsibility.” I hope during the next 
four years to see many more of our people 
recognize their responsibility to involve 
themselves in planning and acting for the 
future of our state and our communities. 

I believe the time was never better for 
leaders in every fleld to speak out for the 
interests of their state. There is no room in 
South Carolina for those who would sub- 
ordinate the interests of the whole state to 
the building of political parties, or the fur- 
thering of political ambitions. The worth of 
an idea can neither be justified nor discred- 
ited by the imprint of a party label. 

At the same time, government in South 
Carolina will not be enhanced by the two- 
party system if it results in promoting pur- 
poseless discord and dissension. 

Today's South Carolina has no time for 
obsession with either “black power” or 
“white backlash.” The time was never bet- 
ter to work for an improved climate of un- 
derstanding—for opinion leaders and editor- 
fal writers to encourage action rather than 
promote reaction, 

With the opportunities that are before us, 
this is not the time—and South Carolina is 
not the place—for those who are pre-occu- 
pied with extremism or frustration. 

It is a time and a place for resolving prob- 
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lems rather than contributing to divisive 
frictions—for breaking down: artificial bar- 
riers to progress—for reaching out to the 
timeless goal of human betterment through 
the wider extension of knowledge and the 
better use of our human and natural re- 
sources, This is the time, and South Caro- 
lina is the place, for building communities 
where only the clearly indolent will bear the 
bitter burdens of poverty and ignorance. 

As I look at my state on this January day, 
I see people looking ahead with new breath 
and new hope. I see a place where shirt- 
sleeves äre at the elbow and hands are on 
forward gears—a place where the unskilled 
becoms mechanics, and mechanics become 
technicians—where new opportunities un- 
fold every day for men and women who 
want better lives for themselves and their 
children. 

South Carolina has the eagerness to move 
upward—the basis—and the momentum. 

When I first took office, 20 months ago, I 
pledged every fiber of my being and every 
talent at my command to the end that our 
progress and the welfare of our citizens 
would be maintained and improved. 

I have attempted to keep that pledge. 
Today, I renew it. 

Thank you. 


Republican “State of the Union” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, last 
Thursday night, the distinguished mi- 
nority leader of the House, Congressman 
Forp, and the distingiushed minority 
leader of the Senate, Senator DIRKSEN, 
presented to the American people a con- 
structive alternative program for the fu- 
ture growth of our country. 

As indicated by many press reports, 
their views have received wide attention 
and quick acceptance. The editorial 
comments of many of our leading news- 
papers have supported the Republican 
view of the state of the Union, and I 
would like to call attention, particularly, 
to the following editorial of the Christian 
Science Monitor: 

REPUBLICAN “STATE OF THE UNION” 

The Republican Party's own state of the 
Union” address has promised to provide 
leadership for a “dynamic and constructive 
center.“ If it does so, the GOP will be 
carrying out precisely what we believe the 
American people voted for in the November 
midterm election. 

More specifically, the party's domestic pro- 
gram promised a revamping and redirecting 
of the poverty program, a postponement of 
low-priority programs in the interests of 
economy, steps to handle national emer- 
gency strikes, tougher law enforcement, and 
the encouragement of local school control 
and initiative. 

It Is crystal clear that the GOP has zeroed 
in on issues upon which large numbers of 
Americans feel very strongly. They are also 
issues upon which some further federal ac- 
tion is badly needed. By facing up to these 
problems, and a number of others, in a hard- 
headed, businesslike, but constructive man- 
ner, the Republicans will be in a position to 
serve the country well and, not unimpor- 
tantly, to reap substantial political benefits 
therefrom. 
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We trust, moreover, that the Republican 
leadership bears in mind that November's 
Vote was primarily for a move towards the 
Center and not over to the right. The coun- 
try does not wish to see necessary social and 
economic programs dismantled, merely made 
More efficient and more realistic. 

It appears likely that the GOP will achieve 
A fair degree of unity (with some notable 
hoidouts) on its domestic program. It is less 
likely to do so on the international aspects of 
ite “state of the Union” address. Speaking 
on this aspect, Sen. Everett Dirksen enunci- 
Sted an extremely hard“ line. He appeared 
to call for heavy new military steps to 
achieve a military victory. He spoke against 

ne administration's plans and efforts to 
Uberallze trade with the Communist world. 

Each of these is certain to run counter to 

€ views of susbtantial middle-of-the-road 
segments in his own party. This newspaper 
Aso feels that the Dirksen line Is too rigid 

its efforts to deal with communism in 
Vietnam and Eastern’ Europe. Great fiexi- 
Dilty is called for in vietnam. And in East- 
ern Europe it would be tragic if Washington 
Wete forced to pass up opportunities to use 
concessions as a means of fostering 
Freater economic and political independence 
those countries. 

Senator Dirksen's suggestion of a common 
Market for the Western Hemisphere is in- 

ting and challenging. But it would 
teem as if many smaller, preliminary steps 
Were needed before one could think in such 
broad terms. 

What stands out most clearly from Rep. 
Gerald Ford's domestic program and Senator 

‘Ksen’s international program is that the 
Republican Party in Congress feels mightily 
Tejuvenated. It now finds itself in an im- 
Mensely strong and strategic position. It 

tends to use its power to the hilt. This is 
Precisely what the country and a healthy 
two-party system need and want. Even more 
important, however, is that both Repub- 
Means and Democrats use their power in a 
Way that will ensure progress in meeting the 
Country's stubborn social and economic prob- 
lems and its equally difficult international 

enges. 


Marriner S. Eccles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, on December 22, 1965, a state- 
Ment of the U.S. position in Vietnam 
Was issued by Marriner S. Eccles. That 

tement is as appropriate for review 

ay as it was then. The “PS.” he 
added on December 15, 1966, only 
emphasizes the validity of his original 
Statement. 

Marriner Eccles has given extraor- 
inary service to his country in pre- 
vious periods of crisis. During the de- 
Pression of the thirties his courageous 
Statements on economic policy, con- 
Sidered by his business associates to be 
heretical, resulted in major changes in 
Eovernment responsibility. His was 
of the most seminal minds of the 
Jeu Deal. Authur Schlesinger in the 
Age of Roosevelt” speaks of Eccles’ 

Sharp and probing intelligence.” 

„ Larrmer Eccles was a banker who 
as more concerned with protecting 
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the economie stability of his country 
than preserving the power of the bank- 
ers. The historic Banking Act of 1935 
was essentially Eccles’ basic philosophy 
of monetary control, and refiected his 
determination to transfer control of the 
money market from New York to 
Washington. We now take for granted 
the use of fiscal policy as an economic 
stabilizing instrument, but as Schle- 
singer points out, “except for Mar- 
riner Eccles, no leading person in 
Roosevelt’s first administration had 
much notion of the purposeful use of 
fiscal policy to bring about recovery.” 

I remind my colleagues of the contri- 
butions of this great American because 
I want each of them to read his views 
on Vietnam with the care that any 
statement from him deserves. No re- 
view of the events leading up to our 
present despair has delineated our 
problems so precisely: 

STATEMENT OF U.S. POSITION IN VIETNAM 
(By Marriner S. Eccles, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
December 22, 1965) 

Under no circumstances should we escalate 
the war in Vietnam. Our position there is 
indefensible. Contrary to government prop- 
aganda we were not invited by, and have no 
commitment to any representative or re- 
sponsible government of South Vietnam. We 
are there as an aggressor in violation of our 
treaty obligation under the United Nations 
Charter. We have not observed either the 
letter or the spirit of our obligations with 
respect to our actions in Vietnam. As a re- 
sult, we have the opposition of not only the 
entire Communist World but the rest of the 
world as well, with few minor exceptions. 

The facts are, the Geneva Treaty of 1954, 
after the defeat of the French, affirmed the 
independence of the colonial government of 
Vietnam and called for an end to hostilities. 
The British and the Russians were Co-Chair- 
men of that conference. An interim trustee- 
ship was agreed upon whereby the French 
would preside in the South and the Viet 
Minh in the North for two years, ending in 
a national election in 1956 when the Viet- 
namese people would choose their own gov- 
ernment. The U.S.-Vietnam Lobby did not 
permit that election to be held knowing that 
Ho Chi Minh, the communist leader of the 
North, was so popular he would unquestion- 
ably win the election. As a matter of fact, 
John F. Kennedy, then Senator, in a major 
speech in the Senate in April, 1954, warned 
against any negotiated solution that would 
allow participation in the Vietnamese gov- 
ernment by Ho Chi Minh. The communists, 
he said, would eventually take over because 
they were so popular. In his memoirs Eisen- 
hower stated that had an election been held 
in Vietnam, as provided in the Geneva ac- 
cord, an estimated 80% would have voted for 
Communist Ho Chi Minh as their leader. 

Diem was brought to the United States in 
1950 from a 17 year self-imposed exile, under 


the auspices of Michigan State University, ` 


and here he found strong support in the 
hierarchy of the Catholic Church, his brother 
belng a Catholic Bishop. Cardinal Spellman 
became a strong supporter, also Justice 
Douglas, Joseph Kennedy and his son, John 
F. Kennedy, General Lansdale (the C.LA. 
man in Saigon), C.I.A, Director Allen Dulles, 
General Donovan and other strong anti-com- 
munists. They were largely responsible for 
bringing about Diem’s ascension to the 
Premiership of South Vietnam in July, 1954. 

From his first day in office he set about 
crushing opposition and concentrating power 
in small nepotist groups. Diem targets in- 
cluded the private armies of the religious 
sects and the anti-communist Vietnamese 
leaders, who were also anti-Diem. He wasn't 
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looking for popularity. He know his sup- 
port was slim—that he would have trouble 
with the majority of the population who 
had been supporting the Viet Minh in the 
long war against the French; therefore, force 
was the only way he could effectively ready 
his people for the democratic alternative. 
Due to the paid propaganda of the U.S.-Viet- 
nam Lobby his dictatorial tactics were not 
widely reported in the American press until 
eight years later when he fell from power 
and he and his brother were assassinated by 
the military within his own government. 
Since that time South Vietnam has been 
unable to develop a stable or responsible 
government, as evidenced by the many 
changes in leadership. 

The South Vietnamese Communists, with 
the help of the North Vietnamese, defeated 
the French. They are now fighting for the 
independence of their country against the 
non-communist South Vietnamese, In 
short, it is a civil war with the Viet Cong 
supported by North Vietnamese and the 
South Vietnamese held together and support- 
ed by the United States. The South Vietna- 
mese Catholics (about 10% of the popula- 
tion), property owners and business interests 
in the large cities are the strong anti-com- 
munist supporters of South Vietnam. 

We have provided large amounts of mili- 
tary and economic aid and supplied them 
with military advisers, but until the present 
administration came into office, we did not 
furnish American troops to help fight their 
war, until it was apparent they were being 
defeated. We have gradually taken over the 
direction of their government as well as their 
war until now it is becoming an American 
war rather than a Vietnamese war. Why go 
to Vietnam to drive the communists out 
when we can’t get them out of Cuba, 90 miles 
from our shore. 

The North Vietnamese supplied troops to 
the Viet Cong only after American troops 
entered the war and we commenced heavy 
bombing of North Vietnam and the Viet 
Cong. It was then that China and Russia 
publicly announced they would give all the 
military and economic aid necessary to the 
North Vietnamese in order to defeat the U.S. 
aggressors. As a result, we now have aligned 
against us the powerful countries of China 
and Russia, including all the Communist 
World, with practically no support from the 
rest of the world in spite of Rusk’s and Mo- 
Namara’s recent appeals to NATO. Under 
these conditions We Cannot Win. You 
cannot defeat people in a jungle war where 
the majority is neutral or against you and 
it is impossible to tell your friends from 
your enemies. 

We are rapidly destroying the very country 
we propose to save—South Vietnam—as well 
as killing thousands of its men, women, and 
children by our incessant and heavy bomb- 
ing of the Viet Cong. We are adding to our 
burdens tens of thousands of refugees that 
we must feed, clothe and house. What would 
the situation be if North Vietnam, with the 
help of China and Russia, should retaliate 
by bombing Saigon and the other principal 
cities in South Vietnam? Even if we won 
freedom for the South Vietnamese and turned 
the country over to them, they have no ca- 
pacity for democracy of self rule. 

With a bigger war shaping up on the 
ground and fighting 9,000 miles away logistics 
are almost an insolvable problem. With 
troop strength only 158,000 in November our 
logistic needs shot up from 75,000 tons in 
February 85 to 700,000 tons in November. 
The jet aircraft were burning more than a 
million gallons of fuel a month. Ports were 
clogged—ships wait 10 days to two months 
to unload cargoes. What will the situation 
be if we undertake to double or quadruple 
our fighting forces, planes, helicopters, etc.? 

Our sense of negotiating a peace reveals 
our total insensibility to the other parties’ 
problem. Two antagonists cannot negotiate 
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thelr own peace terms. The matter should 
be turned over to an impartial body, like 
the United Nations, each party agreeing to 
a cease fire and to accept any terms decided 
upon by the impartial body. 

If the war is escalated, before many months 
the United States will probably be required 
to go on a war footing and our present 
domestic prosperity will be ended. Infla- 
tionary pressures will greatly increase and 
the position of the dollar in the world mar- 
ket will be further jeopardized unless we 
bring about a balanced budget through in- 
creasing taxes and cutting back domestic 


programs. 

It may be the North Vietnamese do not 
control the course of the war—it is now in 
the hands of the Chinese and the Russians. 
As Co-Chairman of the Geneva Conference 
the Russians have refused to take any part 
in bringing about a peaceful settlement. 
They may be glad to have us tied down in a 
most unpopular war In Asia, which greatly 
weakens our position in NATO as well as 
throughout the world. They must avoid 
giving support to Peking’s charges that they 
are conniving with Mr. Johnson to end the 
war. To do otherwise would greatly weaken 
their own leadership in the Communist 
World. It would seem we have fallen into a 
trap that neither China nor Russia is willing 
to let us get out of with either saving face 
or victory. 

We could not have chosen anywhere in 
the world a more difficult place to challenge 
the communists and more to the Uking of 
China—on her border. How could we have 
been so blind and misinformed. The de- 
cisions were made by the President and a 
handful of advisers in the White House, 
State, and Defense Departments without de- 
bate or prior approval of the Congress. This 
is dictatorship that has no place in our 
democracy. The public has not been advised 
as to what was taking place. They have 
been misinformed and brainwashed to such 
an extent that opponents are accused of 
being disloyal and supporting the enemy 
and patriotism has come to mean unques- 
tioning support of the administration. 
Blindly accepting the government’s position 
in Vietnam is more senseless than blindly 
accepting its domestic programs because 
mistakes in Vietnam can be far more dis- 
astrous. The real patriots today are the 
members of Congress and other public leaders 
who have the courage to oppose the admin- 
istration and urge it not to escalate the war 
but to get out of Vietnam at the earliest pos- 
sible date. This would be the least costly 
from every standpoint—even our image and 
world prestige would be enhanced. 

If our leaders insist on escalating this war 
to a finish, it is likely to be the most dis- 
astrous war we have fought, measured by 
financial cost, loss of life and prestige 
throughout the world, and the most futile. 
It could lead to World War IN—the United 
States practically alone fighting the Com- 
munist World. This could trigger an atomic 
war which all the world dreads. 

The real tragedy is the useless suffering 
of the millions of our people whose sons, 
husbands and brothers are drawn into this 
conflict unwillingly and are killed or maimed 
for life, not in defense of their country, but 
because of our incompetent leadership. 

Peace in the world will never be brought 
about by aggression or by rash and inept re- 
marks like McNamara made at the Paris 
Conference of NATO when he urged our 
European allies to plan now to meet a Chi- 
nese military threat to their own security 
within five years. We are justly accused of 
trying to utilize NATO as a tool for our anti- 
Chinese policy of aggresion in Asia. Such 
remarks make it impossible for us to nego- 
tlate our way out of Vietnam. 

The alternative is to recognize China and 
bring her into the United Nations before she 
becomes an atomic power in three to five 
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years. Even her avowed enemies, India and 
Russia, have voted for her inclusion in the 
U.N. 

With all our domestic problems—pollu- 
tion, mass poverty, city slums, riots in our 
streets, and the world’s highest rate of juve- 
nile delinquency and crime—who are we to 
be the world’s policeman? 

The billions being wasted on the war in 
Vietnam, if used to eliminate mass poverty 
and illiteracy in the undeveloped countries, 
would do far more than aggression to preyent 
the spread of communism. 

We must recognize that it is just as im- 
portant, if not more so, for the communists 
to save face in Asia as it is for the US. We 
should be less interested in saving face and 
more interested in saving lives. Great na- 
tions over the years have survived saving 
face and withdrawing from an untenable 
position. It can be done with dignity. Cer- 
tainly we are a sufficiently great nation to 
relieve the world of the fear of war that is 
sò terrifying. Not only would we save face, 
but we would win approval of the world and 
gain in stature, 

P. S.: 


SAN FRANCISCO. CALIF., 
December 15, 1966. 

Military personnel now engaged in the 
Vietnamese War number approximately 
400,000. The War is now costing about $2 
billion a month. It will require supplemen- 
tal appropriations—from $12 to $15 billion 
for the balance of the fiscal year if there are 
no increases in taxes or reductions in domes- 
tic expenditures. 

Defense expenditures for the current fiscal 
year may go as high as $75 billion, which is 
only $5 billion less than was spent in the 
last year of World War II. Time maga- 
zine reports that the amount of aerial 
ordinances unleashed over North Vietnam 
and South Vietnam is already equal to World 
War II level and has surpassed that of Korea, 


A Forward Look at the Transportation 
of Goods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to an address by Mr. 
R. R. Smith of Staunton, Va., before the 
Piedmont Traffic Club at a meeting in 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Mr. Smith is known well to me as an 
individual who has a broad view of the 
problems and prospects of the transpor- 
tation of the goods which are necessary 
to the maintenance of the standard of 
living of which we are so proud in the 
United States. 

While “Jake” Smith, as he is known 
to his friends, is a trucker, and proud of 
it as one who has personal grounding in 
the problems of driving a truck, in town 
and on the road, he is also a qualified air- 
plane pilot, and, while I do not know that 
he has had any opportunity to operate a 
freight engine on a railroad, I am sure he 
has a respect for this mechanism, and 
would be proud to be at the controls, 
because it moves goods. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix, Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to include the text of Mr. Smith's address 
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as of possible interest to many Members 
of this House who have a concern for the 
trends of transportation in the United 
States. 

Mr. Smith’s remarks follow: 

THE FUTURE or THE TRUCKING INDUSTRY 


(An address by R. R. Smith, president, 
Smith's Transfer Corp., of Staunton, Va.) 


Thank you for inviting me to dinner. It is 
a real pleasure to have this opportunity to ap- 
pear before the Piedmont Traffic Club. 

Nothing is more certain than the future— 
and yet nothing is less certain that what the 
future will be. Between these two extremes 
is the real future that we will live and work 
In. 
You have asked me What will the truck- 
ing industry be doing five years from now, or 
ten?” In our business, the big day is today. 
We plan tomorrow's operation—we are think- 
ing about next month and next year. But I 
do not know a soul in the trucking business 
who can say with any assurance what our 
shippers will want from us five years or ten 
years from now, 

Surely the country will be different a dec- 
ade or two hence, as it is different now from 
what we knew ten or twenty years back. 
And a changing America and a changing 
trucking industry constantly mold each other. 
That has to be true of a major service in- 
dustry. 

What are the trends in population? In 
industry? In distribution? In how people 
earn and spend and how they live? II I 
tried to detail all those, we'd be here for 4 
long time. But I can hit a few high spots. 

Population is up—and because people mul- 
tiply instead of just adding, we're told We 
may have 206 million Americans by 1970-— 
instead of about 195 million now—and 233 
million by 1980, And more than 70 per cent 
will live in urban areas under metropolitan 
circumstances. 

The demand for mobility increases with 
our population. And the urban popula- 
tion is increasing each year by enough peo- 
ple to make another Chicago. In the re- 
mainder of this century, the government 
predicts urban population will double—city 
land will double—and we will have to build 
homes, highways and facilities equal to 
those built since this country was first set- 
tied. To do that kind of work in only 34 
years will require a great deal of truck 
mobility, 

Let's talk about industry. 

The trend is toward more and more shared 
production, decentralization of plants both of 
single companies and of entire industries. 
The old idea was that to make the most 
money you took in raw materials—owned 
their source, too, if you could— and turned 
out finished products. You did the whole 


job. 4 

World War Two compelled the sharing of 
production through sub-contracting. In- 
dustry learned something. It was more 
profitable to do only what used your plant, 
people, and capital for their highest purpose. 
That might be final assembly and sales. 

Let someone else do the rest of the job. 
Inventories were slenderized. Excessive In- 
vestments in space and materials were cl 
out. Industry became faster on its feet 
more flexible, more responsive. 

This change was made possible by the 
speed and flexibility of truck service. No 
other kind of transportation had ever per- 
mitted daily shuttles of parts and finished 
goods to and from the assembly lines, 

The same kind of change has run all 
through marketing and distribution. Re- 
tallers display more items. But they have 
thinner stocks. These nevertheless support 
tremendous volumes of sales. Truck service 
makes the trend practical—as well as profits 
able. 

The combined advantage of better roads 
and motor vehicles has opened up almost all 
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the square miles of the United States for 
Comfortable living—as well as for production 
Sites. This process is most visible nearest 
the cities, but it has gone much deeper than 
that—into remote areas. 

We see in the press from time to time es- 
timates of how high this country’s economy 
will rise. We see figures and ideas on how 
the standard of living has risen—and how 
Much farther up it might go. 

Tt is very difficult to comprehend fully. 

Ow our own wants are going to expand. 
They will expand. Anyone in this room 
Could make quite a long list right now of the 
things he'd like to buy, large and small. 
We all want more. 

The only real limits are purchasing power 
and the utmost in men's ingenuity to devise 
New products. Both those limits are reced- 
ing rapidly—year by year because along with 
more consuming capacity, there is this other 
Great gain—nationally—in ability to pro- 
duce, And a greater percentage of Amer- 
icans—thanks to transportation—are in po- 
Sition to participate in production and con- 
sumption. 

Now when you add these factors—popula- 
tion growth, better distribution serving 
Greater and greater production and consump- 
tion levels—the answers come up almost too 
Strong for belief. But this is how we come 
Up with the future figures that I will men- 

in a few minutes. 

Take a look at the real roots of all this. 

e roots lie in the aspirations and oppor- 
tunities of people— millions of people. 

It isn't a mater merely of somebody want- 
ing to sell more of something. Beneath it 
all is the dramatic full entry of many mil- 

of people—for the first time—into the 
economy. I refer to the people on the pay- 
Tolls of new plants set down in small towns, 
— by major corporations; to the farmers 


are easy to reach by roads. 

And the new ease of supplying people with 
frequent small deliveries has widened con- 
Sumption for almost every product, so as to 

ude the great bulk of the entire popula- 
tion. There is today almost no difference 
Whatever between the array of products of- 
fered in the largest city and that displayed 
in the smallest town. 

Now let's look at how these trends inter- 

with the various modes of freight 

Al forms contribute to the total 
Tesult—rail, water, pipeline, atr—as well as 
truck, but not in the same way, or the same 


a 
Inland water transport contributes un- 
Matched economy for bulk movements of 
Certain commodities between some points 
When the time factor is not critical. At the 
Other end of the time situation, air is fast 
teostly. Both these forms have such limi- 
tations on origin and destination that they 
Ordinarily require supplemental transporta- 
Pipelines have the peculiar ability to move 
large Volumes of fluids and gases long dis- 
ces between terminals at modest costs, 
t of course their range of commodities is 
very narrow. For their special purposes, 
they are unbeatable. 
freight is—as we all know—now 
Teaching in several directions. There is the 
Unit train and long-train direction—made 
Possible by diesel engine power and trading 
flexibility of a shorter train and numer- 
11 stops for the economy of highballing 
ght on through with a train-load of coal or 
Some other bulk freight item. 
There is the direction of flat-cars and 
back—still not entirely clear in all its 
plentun implications. To some extent, 
Teen back is a borrowing of truck flexibility. 
Probably takes a lot of freight from box- 
and the more flat- ears, the fewer general 
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purpose cars, which doesn't help the peren- 
nial car-shortage problem. 

To properly utilize the diesel, piggyback 
trains have to be long, which again reduces 
flexibility in making up and breaking up 
trains and in dropping off cars en route. 

It should be obvious that railroads are 
able to go more than part of the way in 
accommodating—or benefiting from—the 
trends I have been discussing. They can go 
only so far as they can make compromises 
with their basic nature as relatively inflexi- 
ble, long-haul bulk carriers. Rail manage- 
ments are using all ingenuity to overcome 
rail handicaps. 

Some day there may be a new form of 
transport that doesn't depend even on the 
prevalence of roadways and which can do 
part of the job now done best by trucks—I 
don't claim to know. The most likely thing 
on the horizon may be probably some com- 
bination of the helicopter and the vertical- 
rising aircraft, if power and cost problems 
can be overcome. 

But as of today—and a good many years 
ahead—the only complete answer to new de- 
mands for freight transportation is the 
truck. Our economy has the multiple-pur- 
pose, multiple-movement nature of a very 
busy anthill. The obvious ants are motor 
trucks, Big, busy ants carrying the eggs of 
prosperity—whether that means Titan rock- 
ets, TV sets, or tomatoes. 

Business and industry have learned they 
can order up a truck to move just about any- 
where anything almost anything that has 
any business moving at all. 

The latest estimates of regulated for-hire 
freight revenues for 1965 show Class One, 
Two, and Three motor carriers receiving just 
under 48 per cent of the aggregate revenues 
of all forms of transport, Railroads got 44 
per cent; pipelines, 4 per cent; water carriers, 
under 1% per cent; and airways, a bit over 
2 per cent. 

Incidentally, you may recall that the 
Transportation Association of America com- 
puted that, including private carrier costs 
and all shipper costs, trucks in 1964 got 
nearly 72 per cent of the total transportation 
dollar. I don't think we did less in 1965, and 
we should do at least as well this year. 

The ATA projection for the year 1980 are 
that total outlays for freight will slightly 
more than double—reach about 98 billion 
dollars. And of this, 77 billion dollars will go 
for all types of truck service. 

Trucking will rise from 72 per cent to 
become nearly 79 per cent of all freight service 
in 1980 as measured in dollar values. 

Since about 1952, the growth of truck ton- 
miles has risen, consistently, much faster 
than the Gross National Product—although 
it moves quite parallel. The national figure 
for all goods and services has been running 
higher than estimated, year after year, also. 

So much for the figures. 

Now let me say a few things out of my 
personal judgments as to how the trucking 
industry may fare in the years to come, in 
terms of operating conditions. 

The great Federal-State road-building pro- 
gram means a lot—not only in the tremen- 
dous improvement in roads, and new roads, 
but also in what is happening in designing 
and using roads. 

Motor carriers have always been—and they 
are now—under rather severe limitations in 
trying to utilize fully the basic idea of haul- 
ing freight on rubber tires over pavements. 
Horse and buggy and unwarranted 
engineering assumptions greatly limited the 
efficiency and economy of trucks. Of course, 
it is also true that trucks have developed 
much faster than many roads did. 

In recent years, there has been a growing 
realization of the public need for truck 
services in their most economical terms. We 
have seen an increased willingness in many 
places to plan an optimum coordination be- 
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tween truck design and road design and 
regulations. 

This has been encouraged by the fact that 
better roads reduced the former traffic fric- 
tion between large and small vehicles mixed 
on narrow, winding roads—up and down 
hills. 

Differences between the States in their 
regulations are gradually being ironed out 
in regard to trucks, as they are in taxation 
and many other subjects. Ideally, we hope 
that someday trucks will be able to move 
more freely than they do now and will be 
able to reach whatever design optimum 
proves best for the job they do for the 
country. 

Double bottoms are now legal in 32 states, 
including our neighbor state of Kentucky— 
but not in the Commonwealth of Virginia. 
Most of the Middle Atlantic states do not 
permit double accommodations. It makes 
no sense to prohibit their use on the inter- 
state highway system in the East. In the 
Middle West, where the length laws permit, 
carriers are operating 27-foot double bot- 
toms, which can be unhooked and used in 
local service without freight rehandling. 

Western truck operators are experimenting 
in many states with triples and long doubles, 
Numerous tests are being conducted to de- 
termine the power and braking characteris- 
tics of these newer and more efficient com- 
binations. The failure of Congress to lift 
the crippling limits on weights, widths, and 
heights means that the only direction for 
the trucking industry is longer. Hundreds 
of these long units are now operating in var- 
ious areas of the United States. They are an 
unqualified success, Insurance records tend 
to prove that the safety experience with 
these units is exactly on par with other types 
of equipment. 

The anticipated public hostility toward 
these long combinations is no-existent. So 
far as is known, there has been no valid 
complaint from any highway user driving on 
the highways used by the hundred-footers. 
These high cubic volume combinations cut 
transport costs drastically for certain traffic, 
but they will not cause a major impact until 
higher weights are permitted. 

With higher cost factors confronting the 
industry, every user of highway transporta- 
tion should do everything possible to con- 
vince Federal legislators of the need for in- 
creasing permissible weights, widths, and 
heights without delay, so that highway 
transportation costs will be reduced to the 
lowest practical minimum. 

I believe there will be extensive internal 
changes in the trucking business. Tech- 
nology will be vigorously applied to many 
areas of truck operation in a dual effort to 
give the shipper more for his dollar—and to 
make the dollar go farther inside the com- 
pany. 

There will be fewer companies and larger 
units. But there will still be thousands of 
truck lines and highly individual service. 
The number of companies with stock on the 
market will increase—but most companies 
will remain small business doing less than 
$1 million a year. Trucking will not be es- 
sentially different from now—but it will be 
better 

I foresee “computerized rates that is, de- 
termination of rates on a given shipment by 
push-button control. The industry is at the 
beginning of its “computer age.” Today only 
the largest companies can afford the luxury 
of extensive data processing. Computers can 
and will be shared. 

The problem of tracing shipments may 
eventually be solved by data processing. 
There will be vast improvements in interline 
tracing. This is long overdue. 

With the use of computers, and with the 
Upgrading of executive and supervisory staff- 
ing, I think companies in our in- 
dustry have a new look. Those of us with 
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the wit and will to do so can exercise pretty 
tight and direct control over our people and 
equipment. At best, the new techniques of 
information can bring them somewhat along 
lines of the small company where the boss 
knows which trucks are moving and what's 
in them and where they are scheduled next. 
That's the way most of us started, and it’s 
great to have technology make that kind of 
intimate management again possible, 

Within a few years, we should have new or 
much improved power units. The gas tur- 
bine engine is in experimental use. We need 
more efficient and less costly operating power 
‘units. S 

The pick-up and delivery truck is being 
completely re-evaluated by the common car- 
rier industry. We are now testing a unit that 
can load front, side, or rear. A way must be 
found to reduce cost and improve pick-up 
and delivery operations. 

We expect the practice of trailer inter- 
change to be improved to the advantage of 
shippers. 

There will be more batch handling of 
freight. This is a way of accumulating nu- 
merous small shipments into one larger ship- 
ment or container. It has reduced loss and 
damage, as well as cost. 

All in all, I would say that the motor car- 
rier industry has the brightest kind of a 
future. I say that because we are geared 
to what’s been happening in this country 
and what's surely going to happen next. 
You who are shippers mold the transporta- 
tion industry more than anything else does, 
taking into account that the reason for our 
very existence is to meet your order to get 
your business. 

The future figures I have recounted may 
sound big. But the risklest gamble I know 
is to sell America short—to discount what 
American industry and consumers will do— 
the advancement Americans are going to 
make in living better, year by year. The 
trucking industry isn’t thinking negatively. 
All our chips are on progress—every time. 

I close with a request to every traffic mana- 
ger in this room. Please keep after us—in a 
nice, firm way, of course—for the very best 
service of which we are capable. 

In the trucking business, we must always 
be looking to the future. The present does 
not satisfy us. Our ideal—whatever it may 
be—lies further on. 

Thank you. 


A Soviet Writer Attests to the Marked 
Effectiveness of the Architecture- 
U.S.A.” Exhibit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, my at- 
tention was recently called to an article 
written by a Russian, appearing in a 
Russian magazine intended only for 
Russian readers, which praises the qual- 
ity and the effectiveness of an exhibit 
shown by the U.S. Information Agency in 
Leningrad. 


It is at times very difficult to judge 
whether the money we spend to acquaint 
people living behind the Iron Curtain 
with what is going on in the United 
States, does any good or not. For this 
Teason I believe that the views of this 
Russian observer may prove of special 
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interest to the Members of the House, 
and to thoughtful Americans throughout 
our land. 

Let me, first, say a few words about the 
background of this matter. 

Our 1964-65 agreement on cultural ex- 
changés with the Soviet Union was the 
fourth of a series of 2-year agreements 
onexchanges. It included among others 
an exchange of three circulating ex- 
hibits; namely “Communications,” Ar- 
chitecture,” and “Handtools” from the 
‘American side, and “Conquest of Space,“ 
„Children's Creative Activities,” and 
“Public Health” on the part of the Soviet 
Union. 

Because of some delays on the part of 
the Soviet authorities, this schedule of 
exhibit exchanges was not fully imple- 
mented. The American “Handtools” 
exhibit had to be postponed and was in- 
cluded in the Fifth United States- 
U.S.S.R. Exchanges Agreement—1966- 
67. The “Conquest of Space” exhibit 
was canceled by the Soviet Union. 

“Architecture U.S.A.” was shown in 
Leningrad from May 24 to June 24, in 
Minsk from July 23 to August 24, and in 
Moscow from September 17 to October 
19, 1965. A total of 714,000 Soviets were 
counted visiting the American show. 
Upon entering the exhibit, each visitor 
was given a lapel button and an attrac- 
tive brochure which, in addition to in- 
formation on American architecture, 
contained several pages of useful eco- 
nomic data. The staff of “Architecture 
U.S.A.” consisted of 22 Russian-speak- 
ing American guides and five USIA offi- 
cers. 

It is noteworthy that while the Soviet 
press was critical of the US. exhibit, 
especially of the content of the brochures 
and of the information on the United 
States given out by the young guides, the 
Russian public’s reaction was generally 
favorable. This is attested to in the arti- 
cle which I mentioned earlier. 

The article in question was rather long. 
It appeared in the September 1966 issue 
of Molodaya Gvardiya, and was entitled 
“Letters From the Russian Museum” by 
Vladimir Soloukhin. 

Vladimir Alekseevich Soloukhin is a 
member of the Union of Writers; he is a 
prose writer and poet living in Moscow. 

I shall quote some pertinent passages 
from it. 

To begin, the writer complained about 
the manner in which an exhibit of an- 
cient frescoes was displayed in the Rus- 
sian Museum. He wrote: 

Not only did The Russian Museum 
Possess copies of the rarest frescoes, but now, 
for the first time in the last 50 years, an ex- 
hibit of these copies had been opened ... 
I went at once to the halls where the ancient 
frescoes were displayed. The more so since 
the exhibit could close from one day to the 
next and even from one hour to the next. I 
had to hurry and I did see the exhibit... 

. . » And now, dear friends, a dash of bit- 
terness. I noted in this letter that the ex- 
hibit hangs by a thread and could close from 
one day to the next and even from one hour 
to the next. That's the point. 

I must, at the outset, make an unforeseen 
digression here. Perhaps that which I de- 
scribe now will be of Interest to you but 
from my point of view it is also useful. This 
will becomie clear to you later. In Lenin- 
grad, these days, whether you ride bus, 


ina 
go by taxi or on foot along the long and 
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straight roads, your gaze is everywhere 
struck by five heavy, bright-red (fireman's 
color) stripes—sort of horizontai railroad 
ties, sort of hot steel bars painted one over 
the other. Four fivye-pointed stars of a 
bright blue color even further intensify the 
impression of garishness and persistence. 
The red-hot stripes and blue stars shout 
from the billboard posters all over Leningrad, 
urging people to stop, read, and put every- 
thing else aside to heed the call as soon as 
possible. The squeaks of other posters are 
barely audible and do not sound at all along- 
side this powerful and alarming cry like the 
siren of a fire engine. For two days, I looked 
and looked at the red stripes and the blue 
stars. On the third day, I decided to get off 
the bus and read. The text on the poster 
was laconic to a maximum degree. There 
were only the two words: “Architecture 
USA”. The address of the exhibit was noted 
in small type as follows: “Universitetskays 
ea Museum of the Academy of 
Having discussed this exhibit with my 
friend, a Leningrad artist, I realized that 1 
was completely backward since for more 
than a week everyone had been talking only 
about this exhibit, I jumped up to rush off 
to Universitetskaya naberexhnaya to make 
up for lost time, but my friend told me that 
it was very difficult to get into the exhibit. 
People waited in line for 5-6 hours, the mil- 
itiamen were all around and you couldn't 
walk or drive up to the building, 

Having thus alarmed me, my friend took 
a Na ee Sas ea Road DASS CODE eE 

t. 


Passing through a double file of militia- 
men, I entered the vestibule of the building 
and mounted the stairs. A visitor's route, of 
necessity, went past a kiosk in which & 
charming, young American girl sat. Before 
her lay reams of brochures, all with the same 
bright red stripes on the cover. Alongside, 
was a box full of badges, all with the same 
relentless emblem. The girl handed each 
visitor a smile, a brochure, and a badge. Not 
everyone took a badge, but not a single per- 
son refused a brochure. This brochure was 
a distinctive, comprehensive catalogue of the 
exhibit. All the best and most interesting 
that was exhibited in the halls was in the 
catalogue in the form of beautifully-made, 
and even more beautifully-printed colored 
photographs. The explanatory captions in 
the catalogue corresponded exactly to the 
captions in the exhibit. 

Every day, the charming American girl in 
the kiosk distributes approximately 8,000 
brochures. But since the catalogue shows al- 
most the whole exhibit and since each per- 
son who has a catalogue shows it to three 
and even five of his friends, one can say that, 
daily, 40,000 people visit the exhibit, But 
just to five friends? The brochure is printed 
on beautiful paper so that it won't be worn 
out for a long time. It's impossible to im- 
agine how many people will look at it in @ 
year. 

I'm not lamenting at all that very many 
people will sce the brochure. I simply want 
to say that this is the way to propagandize 
one’s exhibit. This is the way to propagan- 
dize one’s art. This is the way to propagan- 
dize, in general, all that one has, 

Here and there in the flowing stream of 
visitors at the exhibit there was turbulence 
and whirlpools, as happens in large rivers 
when the water flows to a barrier. The nice 
American young men and girls were, here 
and there, surrounded by a thick crowd of 
Leningraders. A lively discussion is proceed- 
ing—questions, answers; questions, answers. 
This means that, in addition to the posters 
and brochures, for eight hours from 11:00 
a.m. to 7:00 p.m.—tive agitators and props- 
gandista hotly dize the architec- 
tural art of the USA, together with the 
American way of life and the American world 
outlook. 
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No, I'm not sounding the alarm. Let them. 
In spite of all this, the visitors, at least the 
majority of them, come out shrugging their 
shoulders in a puzzled way. This 
Telates to the architecture itself and to the 
six-hour patience, thanks to which they got 
into the exhibit. Still, let it be. These 
charming young men and girls won't propa- 
Bandize the Leningraders, but how well the 
thing was set up! 

Now, we'll return to the sad history of the 
exhibit of ancient frescoes. It's embarras- 
Sing even to say that they are more inter- 
esting than the American color photographs. 
However, the exhibit opened without a sin- 
gle poster in the city and without even the 
Cheapest one-page brochure. I won't even 
speak about young people who, here in the 
halls, could describe the particulars of the 
exhibit, could answer questions, could en- 
gage the viewers in free and easy discussions. 

I ask: how can we allow and 
Well-thought-out propagandizing of archi- 
tectural styles foreign to us (and in general 
to mankind) to be conducted in Leningrad 
and fear to popularize, even a thousandth as 
much, our ancient Russian art? The Amer- 
ican exhibit came here in the role of a self- 
Satisfied, well-fed, sleek, but on the whole, 
Commonplace daughter while our native art 
appeared in the role of a shabby, bedraggled 
Stepdaughter. Young people were found, 
evidently artists, who took pity on the step- 
daughter and even were offended for her. 
They posted hand-made posters around the 
city, which announced that an exhibit of 
ancient frescoes had opened in The Russian 
Museum. The display of the posters was re- 
garded as unlawful propaganda, as leaflets. 
Yes, this was really propaganda, but for what 
Purpose? In order that Leningraders visit 
a regular, functioning exhibit.... 


Senator Nelson Strikes at the Heart of 
the Water Pollution Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, much has 
been written about the manifold sources 
of water pollution that are threatening 
the existence of both our urban and our 
rural areas. An excellent article pub- 
lished recently on the subject appears in 
the February issue of the Progressive. 
Written by the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr, Netson], this article, “The National 
Pollution Scandal,” not only strikes at 
the heart of the problem, but offers nu- 
Merous constructive suggestions on how 
to attack this growing menace. 

The text of the article follows: 


THE NATIONAL POLLUTION SCANDAL 
(By Senator GAYLORD A. NELSON) 


The natural environment of America— 
the woods and waters and wildlife, the clear 
alr and blue sky, the fertile soll and the 
Scenic landscape—is threatened with de- 
struction. Our growing population and ex- 
Panding industries, the explosion of scientific 
knowledge, the vast increase in Income levels, 
leisure time, and mobility—all of these pow- 
erful trends are exerting such pressure on 
Our natural resources that many of them 
Could be effectively ruined over the next ten 
or fifteen years. 

Our overcrowded parks are becoming 
slums. Our birds and wildlife are being 
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driven away or killed outright. Scenic rural 
areas are blighted by junkyards and bill- 
boards, and neon blight solls the outskirts 
of most cities. In our orgy of expansion, we 
are bulldozing away the natural landscape 
and building a cold new world of concrete 
and aluminum. Strip miners’ shovels are 
tearing away whole mountains and spreading 
ugly wastes for miles around. America the 
aMuent is well on the way to destroying 
America the beautiful. 

Of all these developments, the most tragic 
and the most costly is the rapidly mounting 
pollution of our lakes and streams. 

Perhaps the pain is more intense for a 
Senator from a state like Wisconsin, bor- 
dered on three sides by the Great Lakes and 
the Mississippi, blessed wtih 8,000 inland 
lakes and hundreds of rivers and trout 
streams. Actually, our state seems rather 
fortunate at the moment. A yachtsman on 
Lake Superior can raise a bucket of water 
still crystal-clear and cold enough to drink 
with delight. Canoeists on the St. Croix or 
Wolf Rivers still shoot through frothing 
rapids of sparkling water, and catch fish in 
the deep, swirling pools. 

But the bell is tolling for Wisconsin just 
as for all the nation. A recent survey of 
twelve major river basins in southeastern 
Wisconsin found not a single one fit even for 
the partial body contact involved in fishing 
or wading. A competent governmental! 
agency concluded that 754 miles of rivers in 
this region had been turned into open sewers. 
Beaches along Lake Michigan, a vast blue sea 
with seemingly limitless quantities of fresh 
water, are being closed to swimmers. A 
sordid ocean of pollution is pouring into the 
Mississippi from the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
urban complex. The first serious signs of 
pollution are soiling Lake Superior, and our 
small inland lakes are, one by one, becoming 
murky and smelly and choked with algae. 

Elsewhere, all across the nation, the same 
tragedy is being enacted, although in many 
areas the curtain already has come down. 
The waters are already ruined. 

Every major river system in America is 
seriously polluted, from the Androscoggin in 
Maine to the Columbia in the far North- 
west. The rivers once celebrated in poetry 
and song—the Monongahela, the Cumber- 
land, the Ohio, the Hudson, the Delaware, the 
Rio Grande—have been blackened with 
sewage, chemicals, oll, and trash. They are 
sewers of filth and disease. 

The Monongahela, which drains the mining 
and industrial areas of West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, empties the equivalent of 
200,000 tons of sulfuric acid each year into 
the Ohio River—which in turn is the water 
supply for millions of people who use and 
Te-use Ohio River water many times over. 

National attention has been centered on 
once beautiful Lake Erie, the great lake 
which is the recreational front yard of Buf- 
falo, Cleveland, Toledo and Detroit, and 
which supplies water for ten million 
Americans. 

A Public Health Service survey of Lake 
Erle made the shocking discovery that, in the 
2,600 square mile heart of the lake, there was 
no dissolved oxygen at all in the water. The 
lake in this vast area could support no de- 
sirable aquatic life, only lowly creatures such 
as bloodworms, sludgeworms, sowbugs, and 
bloodsuckers, 

Along with the germs and industrial acids 
which pour into Lake Erle are millions of 
pounds of phosphates, a major ingredient in 
detergents. Each pound of phosphate will 
propagate 700 pounds of algae. Beneath the 
waters of this great lake, largely hidden from 
sight, a hideous, cancer-like growth of algae 
is forming. As algae blooms and dies, it 
becomes a pollutant itself. It robs the lake 
of still more oxygen—and it releases the 
phosphate to grow another crop of algae, 

Lake Erie is a product of its tributaries. A 
Public Health Service study of these Ameri- 
can sewers is horrifying to read. 
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The Maumee River flows from Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, through Defiance and 
Napoleon, Ohio, and on to Toledo, where 
it joins the lake. Even as far upstream as 
Fort Wayne, the river has insilfficient 
oxygen to support anything but trash fish 
and lower organisms, and as it flows to- 
ward Lake Erie conditions get steadily 
worse, The count of coliform bacteria runs 
as high as 24,000 times the allowable maxi- 
mum under Federal drinking water stan- 
dards. The concentration of carbolic acid, 
& byproduct of steelmaking, runs up to 
137 times the allowable maximum. A pack- 
ing company dumps 136 pounds of oil per 
day into the Maumee River. A plating 
company dumps thirty-eight pounds of 
cyanide per day. Defiance, Ohio, closes Its 
sewage plant entirely for one to two months 
each year, and all its raw sewage goes 
directly into the Maumee. 

Below Defiance, a foun dumps 
cinders and ashes into the river. The Mau- 
mee is joined by the Auglaize River, which 
is even more polluted than the Maumee, 
and is especially rich in ammonia com- 
pounds. 

At Napoleon, Ohio, the city draws its 
drinking water from the sordid Maumee, 
and a soup company draws off ten million 
gallons a day for soup processing. (The 
firm assures me that its modern water 
treatment plant, complete with carbon 
filters, can “polish the water to a high 
quality.“) 

Below Napoleon, things get really bad. 
Forty per cent of samples taken by the 
Public Health Service showed presence of sal- 
monella, an intestinal bacteria that can cause 
severe illness. As the Maumee flows into 
Lake Erie at Toledo, it gets its final dose 
of pollution—the effluent from the Toledo 
sewage plant and what the Public Health 
Service describes as “oil, scum, metallic 
deposits, and toxic materials.” 

Another Lake Erie tributary—the Cuya- 
hoga—which flows into the lake at Cleveland, 
is described by the Public Health Service as 
“debris-filled, oil-slicked, and dirty-looking 

t.“ It is loaded with coliform bac- 
teria and salmonella. It is so polluted with 
oil that it frequently catches fire. Struc- 
tures known as “fire breaks” have been built 
out into the river to fight these blazes. In 
the Cleveland harbor, the Public Health 
Service could find virtually no conventional 
aquatic life. However, the sludgeworms 
which thrive on organic matter were well 
represented—400,000 per square meter on the 
harbor bottom. 

That is the story of Lake Eric, and al- 
though it is so shocking and disgusting as 
to deserve urgent national attention, it is not 
unique. Southern Lake Michigan, ringed 
with ol refineries, steel mills, and municipal 
sewage outfalls, may be even worse. Scien- 
tists estimate that it would take 100 years 
to replace the polluted water of southern 
Lake Michigan, and some consider the pollu- 
tion in this area irreversible. 

We have our own Wisconsin pollution 
scandal in Green Bay, a magnificent recrea- 
tional body of water in northeastern Wis- 
consin, widely known as a yachtsman's para- 
dise and site of a multimillion dollar resort 
industry. This “Cape Cod of Wisconsin” is 
threatened with ruin by a tide of pollution 
which is moving up the bay at the rate of 
more than one mile per year, The pollution 
comes from rivers such as the Fox, the Pesh- 
tigo, the Oconto, and the Menominee, which 
drain large areas of Wisconsin and northern 
Michigan. 

The experience in Lake Erie, Lake Michi- 
gan, and Green Bay has convinced many 
experts of this chilling fact: It is a definite 
possibility that the Great Lakes—the great- 


est single source of fresh water in the world 


could be effectively destroyed by pollution in 
the years ahead. If this were to happen, it 
would be the greatest natural resource dis- 
aster in modern history. 
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That is the outline of this new American 
tragedy. The obvious question now is, what 
can be done about it? 

First, I think we must learn what a com- 
plex and widespread problem we face in 
water pollution. Like crime, like death on 
the highway, pollution is a social problem 
which extends throughout our society. 
There is no single villain, and there is no 
simple answer. It must be attacked for 
what it Is—a sinister byproduct of the pros- 
perous, urbanized, industrialized world in 
which we live. 

We must take care not to ride off in pur- 
suit of just one villain—such as city sewage, 
or industrial waste, or detergents, or tollet 
wastes from boats; this is a battle which 
must be fought with skill and courage on 
many different fronts. Nor should we be 
fooled by the strategy of many polluters, who 
argue, in effect: “The pollution which we 
cause is minor compared to the big, natlon- 
wide problem. Why not leave us alone and 
go after the big offenders?” Even some of 
the lesser offenders in the pollution crisis 
could ruin us in time. 

‘The primary sources of pollution are these: 

MUNICIPAL sEwace—Despite heroic efforts 
and heavy investments by many cities, our 
municipal sewage treatment plants are woe- 
fully inadequate. Some cities have no treat- 
ment at all; others remove only part of the 
pollutants found in sewage. Asa result, the 
effluent discharged by our cities today 
(treated and untreated) Is equivalent to the 
untreated sewage from a nation of seventy- 
five million people. 

INDUSTRIAL POLLUTION—Is roughly twice as 
big a problem as municipal sewage. Despite 
tremendous investments in research and 
treatment plant construction by some indus- 
tries, the overall record is terrible. Some 
industries feel they cannot remain competi- 
tive if they spend heavily for treatment 
plants. Communities and States are reluc- 
tant to push them too far. As a result, 
industrial wastes (treated and untreated) 
now discharged into our waters are presently 
equal to the untreated sewage of a nation 
of 165 million people. 

Sepric ranKs—Vast sections of the nation 
have no sewer collection or treatment system 
at all. In such areas, underground septic 
tanks, often poorly made and undersized, 
are expected to distribute wastes into the 
soll, They overflow into natural water- 
courses, they leak bacteria and detergents 
into underground wells, and they are destroy- 
ing lakes by filling them with nutrients that 
foster heavy growths of algae. 

SHIPS AND MARINE TERMINALS—In selected 
areas, the discharge of toilet wastes, oil, 
garbage, and rubbish from ships and shore- 
line installations is a major problem. For 
some reason, this form of pollution is widely 
tolerated and enforcement of laws forbidding 
it is virtually nonexistent. 

Prsticipsrs—The terrifying prospect of 
spreading poison all over the globe confronts 
us. We now use more than 700 million 
pounds a year of synthetic pesticides and 
agricultural chemicals of 45,000 varieties. 
This volume is expected to increase tenfold 
in the next twenty years. Many of these 
poisons persist forever in the environment, 
and their concentration builds up geomet- 
rically as they progress through the food 
chain (water, seaweed, fish, birds, mammals), 
DDT residue has been discovered in pen- 
guins in Antarctica, in reindeer in Alaska, in 
seals, and in fish caught in remote areas of 
the Pacific Ocean. One part of DDT in one 
billion parts of water will kill blue crabs in 
eight days. 

Smt—One of the most serious pollutants 
all over the world is the dirt which washes 
into our waters from off the land. This 
somewhat natural problem is disastrously ag- 
gravated by contemporary trends—wide- 
spread clearing of land for subdivisions and 
shopping centers; construction of highways 
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and parking lots (which cause rapid runoff) 
and the intensive development of lakeshores 
and riverbanks. Controlling surface runoff 
and the siltation which it causes is compli- 
cated by our patchwork of political bound- 
aries and the lack of coordinated govern- 
ment planning. 

DETERGENTS, FERTILIZERS, AND OTHER CHEM- 
Icats—Some of these commonly used sub- 
stances pass through even good waste treat- 
ment systems and become persistent pollu- 
tants. Such pollution can be eliminated 
only by changing the composition of such 
substances, regulating their use, or devising 
new removal techniques. 

Obviously, any nation-wide problem made 
up of so many elements is extremely difi- 
cult to attack. Yet I believe that the rapid- 
ly accelerating destruction of our natural 
resources is our number one domestic prob- 
lem, and the greatest of all our resource 
problems is water pollution. If we are to 
meet this pollution threat, If we are to save 
the waters of America and preserve this most 
indispensable part of our natural environ- 
ment, we must make the war on pollution a 
high priority matter at every level of govern- 
ment—local, state and Federal—and we 
must insist that private industry do like- 
wise. 

and complicated as the pollution 
problem is, it is not insoluble. There is no 
reason in the world why a great and pros- 
perous nation, with the money and know- 
how to shoot man to the moon, cannot pre- 
vent its lakes and rivers from being des- 
troyed and its life-giving water supplies en- 
dangered. 

Just as there is no single cause of pol- 
lution, so is there no single solution to the 
problem. 

Consider the question of what to do about 
municipal sewage and industrial wastes. 
Why do we tolerate a situation where these 
two sources alone pour into our waters each 
year the equivalent of the completely un- 
treated sewage of a nation of 240 million 
persons? 

In the case of municipal sewage, it is 
largely a matter of lack of money, aggra- 
vated in some cases by a shocking lack of 
public concern. There are now more than 
1300 communities which have sewer systems 
but discharge their wastes into the waters 
without any treatment at all. These com- 
munities have a population of more than 
eleven milllon people. How such a condi- 
tion could exist in the year 1966—when it 
10 generally illegal to throw a gum wrapper 
out of a car window—is inconceivable. 

We have another 1300 communities—with 
almost seventeen million population—which 
treat their wastes but in a completely inade- 
quate manner. In most cases, these are 
communities which use what is known as 
* treatment. They screen their 
sewage and let the solids settle out, but they 
do not remove dissolved solids, salts, chemi- 
cals, bacteria, and special problems such as 
detergents. Every community should have 
what is known as “secondary” treatment, 
under which sewage—after p: treat- 
ment—ts held in holding tanks, brought into 
contact with air and biologically active 
sludge, so that bacteria have a chance to 
consume the pollutants. 

The Conference of State Sanitary Engi- 
neers estimates that it would cost $1.8 bil- 
lion to provide adequate sewage collection 
and treatment for these communities which 
now have no treatment or completely inade- 
quate treatment. 

But even this would still leave us with a 
massive municipal pollution problem. Even 
good secondary treatment removes only 
eighty per cent to ninety per cent of the pol- 
lutants. Chicago, for instance, with a good 
secon: treatment plant, discharges 
treated effluent which is equivalent to the 
untreated, raw sewage of one million people. 
It.dumps 1,800 tons of solids per day into 
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the Illinois waterway. At the rate the pollu- 
tion load is increasing it is estimated that 
even if all communities have secondary 
treatment plants by 1980, the total amount 
of pollutants reaching watercourses would 
still be the same as today. Obviously, we 
need a massive program to build highly ef- 
fective city sewage treatment plants. 

It is also obvious that local property taxes 
cannot support such a gigantic investment, 
and that if we walt for communities to do 
this on their own, it will never be done. 
Most state budgets also are severely strained, 
so much of this burden is going to have to be 
borne by the Federal government—if we 
want the job done early enough to be effec- 
tive, 

The Senate Air and Water Pollution sub- 
committee estimates that it will cost 620 
billion to provide secondary treatment in 
plants serving eighty per cent of the popula- 
tion and more advanced treatment in plants 
serving the other twenty per cent. We have 
had a Federal program to assist communities 
in building such treatment plants for the 
past ten years, but it has been inadequate. 
It has recently been greatly improved, but it 
is still inadequate. In the past it has pro- 
vided grants of up to thirty per cent within 
the limits of available funds, The most re- 
cent act—the Clean Waters Restoration Act 
of 1966—authorizes a total of about $3.6 bil- 
lion over the next five years ($150 million in 
1967, 8450 million in 1968, $700 million in 
1969, $1 billion in 1970, and $1.25 billion in 
1971). A community can get a grant for 
up to fifty percent of the cost of a project, 
provided the state pays twenty-five per cent 
and provided water quality standards have 
been established. 

New York needs an estimated $1.7 billion 
for new sewage plants. The new law would 
give it a total of only $307 million. Ohio 
needs $1 billion and would get $180 million. 
Wisconsin needs $286 million and would gct 
$75 million, 

If we are serlous about the Federal gov- 
ernment paying fifty percent of the cost of 
eliminating municipal pollution, then Wash- 
ington must provide 810 billion—not $3.6 
billion—and even then we will be expecting 
our hard pressed states and communities to 
come up with another $10 billion. 

Personally, I think it is unrealistic to ex- 
pect the states and localities to assume & 
burden of this size. And I do not think the 
nation can sit by and wait while its com- 
munities struggle to build up the financial 
resources and the political courage needed 
to do the job. I think we should get sewage 
treatment plants built the way we are get- 
ting interstate highways bullt—by offering 
ninety per cent Federal financing. I have 
introduced legislation which would establish 
such a program. 

The municipal sewage problem is compli- 
cated by another problem—combined storm 
and sanitary sewers. By combining storm 
water and human wastes in one sewer sys- 
tem, many cities bulld up such a tremen- 
dous load during rainstorms that their sew- 
age treatment plants cannot handle it. 
They have had to install automatic devices 
which divert the combined sewer load di- 
rectly into lakes or streams whenever it gets 
above a certain level. In this manner, sixty- 
five billion gallons of raw, untreated sewage 
goes into our lakes and rivers each year. 

Most cities are separating storm and sani- 
tary sewers in new subdivisions, but the task 
of separating the sewers in the older areas 18 
a staggering one. Complete separation 
would cost an estimated $30 billion. It 
would cost $160 per resident in Washington, 
D.C., $215 in Milwaukee, $280 in Concord, 
New Hampshire. It would cost Wisconsin 
an estimated $186 million, Indiana $496 mil- 
lion, Michigan $970 million, New York and 
Illinois about $1.12 billion each. These are 
only general estimates of the direct costs 
and they do not take into account the dis- 
ruption of traffic and the local economy 
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Caused by ripping up miles of underground 
Sewers. 


In the hope af avoiding such costa, the 
Federal government has underwritten sey- 
erul research projects to see if this problem 
Cannot be met in some other way—through 
temporary underground storage of sewer 
Overflows, for instance, or by building smaller 
®anitary sewer pipes inside existing storm 
tewers, 

The staggering problem of industrial polu- 
tlon is virtually untouched today by our 
Federa! anti-pollution programs, even 
though industry contributes twice as much 
Pollution to our waters as do municipalities. 

we do not step up our industrial waste 

tment plant construction, the pollution 
effect of tndustzial wastes alone by 1970 will 
be equal to the untreated, raw sewage from 
Our entire population. 
Industries are widely criticized for dump- 
Wastes into our waters, and this criticism 

Often justified. They are pressured by 

local, state, and Federal officials. But some 
ustries are able to avoid a serious crack- 
against them by threatening to move. 

Most industries argue—sometimes efec- 
tively—that they cannot be expected to make 
Massive investments in treatment plants if 
ir competitors—often in diferent parts of 

© country—are not forced to do 80. 

I have come to the conclusion that the 
threat of enforcement alone is not going to 
Solve our industrial pollution problem. We 
Must provide direct financial assistance to 
zee to it that the plants are built. I have 
Introduced legislation to provide both loans 
and grants of up to 50 per cent to industries 
Whose size and economic circumstances pre- 
dent them from assuming the full burden of 
Providing thelr own facmilities, I think such 
asistance should be carefully limited and 
Should be for a short period, but I do not 

we can avold it. We are going to pay 

the cost of industrial pollution in one way 
Or nnother—in the cost of the manufactured 
uct, im taxes, or in ruined water 


But massive construction programs alone 
are not going to solve our municipal and in- 
dustrial pollution problems. We need a tre- 
Mendous expansion of Federally supported 

h to find completely new answers. 
Our whole waste disposal system, from the 
household toilet to the municipal sewage 
treatment plant, is a holdover from another 
êm. The system should be studied and re- 
designed. using the latest scientific tech- 
Ritues, and fitted into a coordinated, nation- 
Wide system of waste disposal. Research 
grants should be made to private industry 
universities to develop new methods and 
to refine, use, neutralize, or destroy 
Pollutants. We should compute what our 
Present waste disposal systems are costing 
ye—mcluding the loss In natural resources 
wertroyved-and what alternative systems 
aud cost. 

Compared with municipal and industrial 
Pollution, the other pollution problems I 

Ve mentioned are statistically small. For 

t reason, they are often ignored. But we 
to ot safely do that. Even if we managed 
ea the flood of municipal and indus- 
as pollution, the other sources could do 

tal damage to our environment, 

Septic tanks must be controlled at the 
State and local level, and in many areas I 
think we must forbid new installations and 
to replace existing ones with sewer 
For instance, once an inland lake 
tt tinged with cottages with septic tanks, 

u doomed. Septic tanks must drain some- 
re and in most lakeshore settings the nat- 
Ve drainage flow is into the lake. At the 
ca.) least, this drainage will fertilize the lake, 
8 the rapid growth of algae, and turn the 

e into a murky, foul smelling mess. 
to ME pollution is certainly serious enough 
sy 2stify Federal action, even though such 

Bgestlons cause howls of protest from those 
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who insist it “isn’t practical.“ Why is tt 
practical to install retention facilities on 
buses, house trailers, and aircraft but not on 
boats. and ships? Obviously, we are willing 
to allow wastes to be dumped into our water 
supplies which we would never tolerate be- 
ing dumped onto the land. We need Federal 
laws to require suitable facilities on all ves- 
sels using our navigable waters, and we need 
a better enforcement system to crack down 
on such disgraceful practices as dumping oil 
and’ pumping out oily ballast tanks on the 
Great Lakes and in our rivers. 

The siltation problem can be controlled 
only through strict zoning and land use con- 
trols. We have got to prevent intensive de- 
velopment of our shorelines if we are to save 
our waters. Once a large portion of the 
natural vegetative cover is destroyed, the wa- 
ter resource is in danger. I belleve that the 
Federal government should provide financial 
assistance to those willing to carry out soil 
conservation practices along our lakes and 
streams on a scale large enough to be 
meaningful. 

Pesticides, detergents, and exotic new 
chemicals will plague us for years to come. 
New treatment systems may offer some hope 
for removing these substances, but I think 
they must be controlled directly. Those 
which cannot be removed safely in normal 
treatment processes, and those which have 
chemical structures which cause them to per- 
sist in our environment and to threaten fish, 
wildlife, and human health, should be 
banned or their use strictly regulated. 

In speeches In some twenty-three states 
fn the past four years, I have called for an 
emergency, crash program to fight water 
pollution. I have offered my estimate of 
the cost of conquering water pollution as 
$50 to $100 billion over the next decade. It 
now appears I may have been conservative. 
The Public Health Service now estimates 
that It will cost some §20 billion to clean up 
the Great Lakes alone, and the total national 
cost Is now estimated at $100 Dillion, 

But everywhere I have gone I have found 
the public willing to pay this cost to save 
their waters. In fact, I think the public Is 
far ahead of local, state, and Federal officiala 
in facing up to this crisis. I think that citi- 
zens in most communities would support a 
sharp crackdown on local polluters of every 
variety, I think they want their states to 
establish high water quality standards, and 
then enforce them. I think they can be 
shown the need for bold regional action to 
Geal with those vast interstate pollution 
problems (such as on the Mississippi and the 
Great Lakes) which obviously are too big 
for any community or any state to handle. 

And I think that the citizens of America 
now recognize that the destruction of the 
major river networks of the nation, the 
threatened destruction of the Great Lakes, 
and the slow ruination of our treasured 
inland lakes and trout streams is a calamity 
of such gigantic proportions as to deserve the 
urgent attention of all citizens and prompt 
action by the national government. 


Colmer’s Special Strength Is in Grassroots 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 
Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the Washington Sunday Star, January 
22, 1967, carried an article written by 
Benjamin Forgey entitled: “Cotmer’s 
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Special Strength Is in Grassroots.” 
Britt CoLmer is one of the quieter and 
most effective legislators in this body. 
He completely lacks the bombast dis- 
Played by some of our profession. Since 
he was first elected to the U.S. Congress 
in 1932, BILL. Cotmer has contributed a 
great deal to this body and to our coun- 
try. I am pleased have this article 
printed in the RECORD: 

Cormer’s SPECIAL STRENGTH Is IN Grassroots 

(By Benjamin Forgey, Star staff writer) 

William Meyers Colmer likes to remember 
himself as an ambitious young boy in the 
Mississippi sawmill town of Moss Point, just 
four miles up the river from the little Gulf 
port of Pascagoula. 

It was there that he first learned the value 
of a dollar—an indelible impression that 
became a credo in his ultra-conservative 
political faith. As he has said of his fellow 
congressmen on many occasions, they should 
appropriate money “as if it were coming out 
of their own pockets, which some of it is.” 

In Moss Point, his father was a member 
of the laboring elite—as a saw filer at the 
mill, Colmer says, he was “the first or sec- 
ond highest-paid man there—he got up to 
$5 a day. I don't want to make this sound 
too log-cabiny,” Colmer said while reminis- 
cing with a reporter in his House office the 
other day, “but I worked 12 hours a day for 
50 cents when I was 10 years old.” 


EARLY AMBITIONS 


It was in the early Moss Point days, too, 
that Colmer first felt the pull of political 
ambition. “I guess I was ambitious. The 
presidency wasn't beyond me at that age. 
Even in grammar school I thought I'd be 
governor of Mississippi,” he sald. After a 
pause he added with a typical touch of good 
aa Im happy to say I never got that 
ob.“ 

Although the governorship and even a 
senator's seat—for which he made one try, 
his only losing electoral effort ever—re- 
mained beyond his reach, time has been 
good to the 76-year-old congressman from 
Mississippi's Gulf coast. Time, one-party 
politics in his home state, and the seniority 
system in the House of Representatives ele- 
vated him to the position of second-ranking 
Democrat on the powerful House Rules 
Committee. 

When Virginia Rep. Howard Judge Smith, 
chairman of the committee since 1955, lost 
his 8th district seat in a startling primary 
upset last summer, Colmer was first in line 
for the chairmanship. In spite of various 
efforts by House liberals to prevent it, 
Colmer's election as chairman is now just a 
matter of form for the first committee meet- 
Ing. 

Colmer and Smith are not exactly a study 
in contrasts. The Mississippian's eyebrows 
are not so dramatically bushy, nor his face 
as narrow and craggy with age. But in 
their tall, slightly bent, graciously patriar- 
chal presence, in their mild folksy demeanor, 
in their laconically sarcastic inquisition of 
committee witnesses—in all these things 
they are very much alike. 

AGAINST THE TIDE 


Both are arch conservatives and arch 
southerners. Both resent the change that 
has swept the country and both feel that 
government—because of “expediency and 
the current political situation,” Colmer 
said—has dirfted away from the “constitu- 
tional” principles on which it was founded. 

Where Smith, however, was the conserva- 
tive Virginia gentleman from the beginning 
of his long sojourn in Congress, Colmer was 
s New Dealer when first elected to Congress 
in the Roosevelt landslide of 1932. “I went 
along with those things,” he said. “We had 
to do something to get the country out of 
the economic morass it was in.” 
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COMES THE CHANGE 


But when the depression began to disap- 
pear in the years before the United States 
entered World War I, Colmer, along with a 
goodly number of fellow southerners and 
fellow Democrats, began to shift to the con- 
servative side of the fence. 

Today, Colmer’s credentials for all-out 
conservatism are impeccable. He was one of 
13 representatives in the second session of 
the 89th Congress to get a 100-percent rating 
on his voting record by the conservative 
Americans for Constitutional Action. As 
might be expected, in a comparable rating 
the liberal Americans for Democratic Action 
gave Colmer a zero. 

Colmer and Smith even have cigars in 
common. Asked if he employed the same 
brand of cigar as the former chairman, the 
new chairman allowed as how he'd “have to 
say” he did, since he “bummed enough” 
from Smith. In their 26 years of friendly 
cooperation in what Smith called a “rear 
guard action” against the New Deal, the Fair 
Deal, the New Frontier and the Great Soci- 
ety, that’s a lot of cigars and a lot of smoke. 


MAJOR DIFFERENCE 


If there Is a major difference between Col- 
mer and Smith however, it is in the caliber 
of their legislative leadership. Smith is not 
an easy man to follow. Rep. Richard Bolling, 
a liberal Democrat (and Rules Committee 
member) from Missouri who has been an op- 
ponent of Smith and Colmer in many a legis- 
lative battle, commented that when Smith 
left Congress he left as the ablest legislator 
in the House—I didn't say ablest conserva- 
tive, I said ablest legislator.” 

Though few House members are willing 
publicly to make the comparison, there is no 
doubt that Colmer is not in Smith's league as 
a legislative strategist or tacticlan. Then, 
too, things have changed on the Rules Com- 
mittee since the days when Smith, Colmer 
and four conservative Republicans could 
combine to block many liberal domestic bills 
before they could reach the House fioor for 
a vote. 

In 1961, however, things began to change. 
That was the year the late Speaker Rayburn 
mustered a five-vote majority to enlarge the 
committee from 12 to 15 members, and the 
resulting 8-to-7 liberal majority was much 
more favorably disposed to liberal bills. 

Liberals continued to peck away at Rules 
with the aim of converting the committee 
back to its old role as an arm of the House 
leadership. The 15-member committee was 
made permanent in 1963, and in 1965 tri- 
umphant liberals added another tool to 
their bag when they adopted the 21-day 
rule. Under this rule used successfully six 
times in 1965 and twice in 1966, the Speaker 
could pry legislation loose from Rules after 
it had a bill for 21 days or more. 

LIGHT OF PUBLICITY 


These semi-annual battles served to turn 
the spotlight of publicity on the Rules Com- 
mittee. This year was no exception. For 
the second time (the first was in 1961) Ib- 
erals attempted to purge Colmer from the 
committee on the grounds of party irregu- 
larity. Colmer emerged safey, if not entirely 
unscathed, on both occasions. This year, in 
fact, liberals lost a little ground when a 
resurgent conservative coalition in the House 
rescinded the 21-day rule. 


Even so, the liberal pressure was not with- 
out effect. Smith frequently was quite loose 
about calling the committee together for a 
meeting and on at least one occasion he 
simply left town (for his dairy farm in War- 
renton, some said). Congressional facts of 
life make it very difficult for a committee 
to meet when the chairman is not around. 
This year, however, liberals managed to 
squeeze a pledge from Colmer that he would 
hold meetings regularly, probably once a 
week, 
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And liberals feel last week's appointment 
of two new Democratic members to the 
committee (replacing Smith and moderate 
Rep. James Trimble of Arkansas, who also 
lost) more than compensates for the loss of 
the 21-day rule. The new members give ad- 
ministration forces a 9-to-6 committee ma- 
jority. 

So Colmer, as chariman, won't have the 
horses Smith had in the heyday of the con- 
servative coalition, and he probably won't 
be as skillful as Smith in bending to his will 
the arcane procedures of the House, But, he 


promises, he'll work hard—it was as chair- 


man of the House Postwar Economic Policy 
Committee (which he regards as his best 
work in Congress) that Colmer learned it's 
one thing to be a member of a committee 
and another to be chairman.” 

AFFABILITY ABOUNDS 


Expectably, the Mississippi congressman 
with à penchant for bow ties is in private 
conversation a very affable man. Perhaps 
less predictably, as a public campaigner his 
style can be eloquent but is far from the 
fire-eating and often race-baiting oratory em- 
ployed by several of his state's famous politi- 
cians through the years. 

Though he supports segregation of the 
races, Colmer says proudly he's “never made 
an anti-Negro speech.” He refers to civil 
rights bills that pass his way as those civil 
wrongs things.” 

GULF COAST GROWTH 

Colmer's special political strength has been 
the thoroughgoing way in which he reflects 
and looks after—the wishes of a majority of 
his constituents in the 16-county district he 
represents. The other day in his well-ap- 
pointed office he cited—though he did not 
try to take credit for—the changes that have 
signalled prosperity for Pascagoula since 
World War II. 

The town is now “one of the most indus- 
trialized” in Mississippi, he sald, counting off 
the signs of Its progress: A giant ship-bulld- 
ing corporation which gets a sizeable amount 
of Navy business; a large grain center which 
loads the grain onto ships at a rate of about 
“three to four shiploads a week;” a big oll 
refinery, a large paper mill and about 40 
smaller industries, 

Much of this, of course, Is due to geography 
and to natural economic growth. But Col- 
mer is known to get as much as he can—and 
it's been a lot—in the way of federal money 
for public works and schools in his district. 
This fact tends to incite liberals almost to 
apoplexy as they point to Colmer’s doctrinaire 
opposition to federal spending and increasing 
federal power. 

THE SENATE RACE 


In fact, Colmer’s ambitions seem rarely to 
have strayed from the boundaries of the dis- 
trict he’s represented for 34 years. On one 
occasion, in 1947, he made a foray into the 
factional strife of statewide politics when he 
reached out for higher office. It wag a Sen- 
ate race in which, as he put it, “the long pole 
got the persimmon.” 

In 1947 the state's most powerful political 
personality, the demagogic Sen. Theodore 
Bilbo, died and five ambitious Mississippi 
Democrats Jumped into a free wheeling free- 
for-all for the remainder of his term. Be- 
cause it Was a special election, only a plurality 
Was required to win and the now-Sen. John 
Stennis won with just over 29 percent of the 
vote, Colmer was a close second. 

Colmer said he lost mainly because the 
state's present governor, Paul Johnson, also 
was a resident of Colmer's district. John- 
son— who is my good friend—now," Col- 
mer remarked—joined the race and siphoned 
off some of Colmer’s support on his home 
grounds. 

THE CLOSEST RACE 

Within the confines on this district, how- 

ever, Colmer has been unbeatable. The clos- 
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est race he ever had was the first, when he 
came in first in a five-man primary and then 
bested the incumbent in a runoff by about 
1,500 votes. 

He's only had Republican opposition twice 
in 18 House elections, The last time was 
last November, when he defeated James May®, 
an optometrist who tried to conyince the 
voters it was something of a sin even to be 
in the same party as Lyndon Baines John- 
son. 

Walter Batson, a lean Mississippian and 
graduate of George Pierce Baker's famous 
Yale drama school (Batson: “I didn’t have 
the slightest idea of getting into politics’) 
who has been Colmer's chief congressional 
aide from 1933 on, commented with obvious 
justice that an attempt to hang LBJ around 
our necks” was “ridiculous on the face of it. 
Colmer got 70 percent of the vote. And he 
remarked, last week, “You know, 30 percent's 
a prety big vote for a Republican in Missis- 
sippi.” ; 

THAT “SHRIMPY” KID 

Besides Batson, Colmer also brought an- 
other Mississippian to Washington in 1933. 
This was an ambitious young boy who 
to work as a part time soda jerk across the 
street from Colmer's law offices in Pascagouls- 
Colmer liked the boy, and let him drive the 
candidate's car during that first campaign. 

The new congressman got his favorite 4 
patronage job in the House post ofice- 
Friends said the boy was a “shrimpy” kid at 
the time, and since on the Gulf, shrimp 15 
fishbait, in the natural course of events the 
youth acquired the sobriquet Fishbalt. 
He prospered In the political atmosphere 
of the House and rose from post office clerk 
to become William P. Fishbalt“ Miller, now 
something of a fixture as House doorkeeper, 
with an annual salary of something like $28.- 
000, 
Before he made the plunge to run for na- 
tional office in that House race 34 years ago. 
Colmer built up political support in the 
district with 10 years of successful cam- 
paigning first as Jackson County attorney and 
then as District Attorney for fiye Gulf 
counties. 

Before that, he worked as a teacher after 
he graduated in 1914 from Millsaps College 
a small Methodist school in the state capital. 
“A fine school, with an excellent academi? 
reputation—to which I added nothing,” the 
congressman remarked with good humor. In 
his hard years as a teacher, Colmer read la 
on his own and by the early 19208 was ready 
for private law practice and the long political 
career. 

AND ONE YANKEE 


In 1917 the congressman married Ruth 
Miner, a “small-town girl” who lived in Lum 
barton, where he was teaching at the time- 
They have three sons: Bill, Jr., a gynecologist 
in Pensacola, Fla.; Jim, a lawyer in Pasca” 
goula, and Tom, the youngest, who attended 
the Corcoran School of Art here for th $ 
years, then went to Duke, and then “wen 
Yankee on us” according to his father. Tom 
is in advertising, in Chicago. 

With Colmer, as one can readily see, al- 
most every facet of his life is tied in some 
way to the district he's represented all these 
years. Even his favorite sport—fishing—18 4 
natural for the local boy made good, He 15 
said to have caught the largest tarpon ever 
snagged along the Gulf coast. In a recent 
magazine article, Colmer's perennial Rules 
Committee foe—Bolling of Missouri 
quipped that he and Colmer share at least 
two things: They're Democrats and they 
both love fishing. 

In Washington, Colmer and his wife live 
in a Wisconsin Avenue apartment and 
Pascagoula, in a comfortable white framé 
house overlooking the Gulf. Although be 
admits to having wanted to “give up th!s 
business” almost every other year for N 
past 20, Colmer looks to be completely 8 
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in his Rayburn Building office 
With its view of the Capitol. 

And soon Colmer will be taking his seat 
8s chairman at the first 1967 meeting of the 
House Rules Committee in its atypically cozy 

room. 

The ambitious Moss Point boy has at- 

a position of national power—albelt 
& somewhat diminished power. All that 
time and faithful work for his one-party 
—— ak last have landed him a really big 


Patent Infringement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr, MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr. 
I have recently introduced 
HR. 2898 which provides for according 
rater recognition to a patent owner in 
Government procurements. The need 
for such legislation is great and extends 
Rationwide. ‘Today I wish to present, 
Or your consideration, an excerpt from 
M article which appeared in the October 
e of the Notre Dame Lawyer and 
hich gives an excellent historic insight 
to the entire problem of patent infringe- 
nts in Government procurement. I 
Will later present other portions of the 
article which provide a critique of 
Present laws and of the reforms 
Which have been attempted. 
The excerpt follows: 

Parmer INFRINGEMENT IN GOVERNMENT Pro- 
Ctrement; A REMEDY WITHOUT a RicHT? 
(By Gerald J. r. Member, Dis- 

trict of Columbia Bar, Missouri Bar: B.S., 
St. Louia University, 1957; J.D., George 
Washington University Law School, 1961; 
Attorney. Office of General Counsel, Na- 
tonal Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion. and Robert F. Allnutt, Member, Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar, Virginia Bar; B.S., 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, 1957; JD. 
George Washington Untveratty Law School, 
1960; LL.M., George Washington University 
Law School, 1962; Assistant. General Coun- 
sel, National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
Ministration.) 
(Nore—The opinions. expressed in this 
è are those of the authors and are not 
y those of the National Aeronautics 
®2d Space Administration.) 
INTRODUCTION 
Since World War II government contract- 
lng has formed a substantial part of the 
business of most large corporations and an 
most of the business of many smal! con- 
Ma While government purchases Include 
ny of the most sophisticated devices 
{town to modern science and technology, 
1 tY also include thousands of everyday 
tems, running the entire gamut of American 
Manufacture. 
or A many ways the government supplier 
th Contractor finds that the normal rules of 
ay, Market do not apply to his government 
tian Among the differences between com- 
oral practice and government contract- 
S. few if any are more striking than that 
er 8 when à prospective contractor owna, 
licensed under, a patent. 
benithough in the commercial realm it has 
& said that “within its domain, the pat- 
one is czar," under present rules & patent 
ner finds that his patent, even if valid. 
vant to his bid to furnish the pat- 
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ented items or services to the Government. 
And a licensee under a valid patent finds 
that he is actually at a disadvantage com- 


that a patent owner whose patent was 
infringed by the Government had a right 
without sa remedy. The patent owner's 
“right” to damages for past infringement or 
an injunction was negated by sovereign im- 
munity—immunity which had not been 
waived by the United States.“ After 1910 for 
direct infringement by the Government, and 
after 1918 for infringement for the Govern- 
ment by its contractors, a waiver of im- 
munity? and an assumption of lability‘ by 
the Government provided a remedy of 
reasonable compensation. More important 
to the typical businessman, who is far more 
interested in sales than in lawsuits, govern- 
mental contracting practices* afforded a 
preferential position to patent holders when 
the Government purchased their patented 
supplies or services. However, under a series 
of Comptroller General decisions beginning 
in 1958,* this right to a business preference 
had been held to be destroyed by the remedy 
provided generations before. 

How this complete departure from normal 
commercial experlence came to pass is often 
not fully understood. Dissatisfaction with 
the present state of affairs is widespread, and 
a variety of cures, both administrative and 
legislative have been suggested in recent 
years. This article reviews the steps lead- 
ing to the anomaly and analyzes various pro- 
posed solutions. The authors conclude that 
an appropriate change is needed and that 
the necessary elements of such a change can 
be determined and defined. 

‘THE EVOLUTION OF 28 vg. § 1498 


A valid United States patent grants to the 
owner “the right to exclude others from 
making, using, or selling the invention 
throughout the United States” and its ter- 
ritories.’ The district courts have juris- 
diction both to award damages for past 
patent infringement and to “grant injunc- 
tions in accordance with the principles of 
equity” to prevent future infringement.* 
The patentee, therefore has virtually ab- 
solute control over the patented invention. 
He may or may not practice the invention 
himself; he may or may not license others 
to practice the invention either exclusively 
or nonexclusively;* and within the frame- 
work of antitrust principles, if he grants li- 
censes, he may dictate their terms and con- 
ditions.” These rules apply only to com- 
mercial use of a patented invention, and 
when a patent Is practiced by, or on behalf 
of, the Government, an entirely different set 
of rules and policies controls, 

Prior to 1910, when the Government uti- 
lized an invention covered by a privately 
owned patent, it committed a tortious in- 
fringement of the patent. However, no suit 
could lie for this infringement, not due to 
any inherent right or license to practice the 
patented invention, but due to the United 
States’ not having consented to be sued for 
patent infringement." To alleviate this sit- 
uation and to afford the patent owner an 
opportunity to assert his patent against the 
Government, Congress passed the Act of 
June 25, 1910, which provided that whenever 
a patented invention was “used by the 
United States without. license of the owner 
«+. Such owner may recover rensonable com- 
pensation for such use by suit in the Court 
of Claims.“ The scope of this act was de- 
fined by the Supreme Court in Crozier v. 
Krupp.” decided in 1912, and in Cramp 4 
Sons v. International Curtis Marine Turbine 
Con decided in 1918. Crozier held that un- 
der the act an officer of the United States, as 
an individual, could not be enjoined from in- 
fringing a privately owned patent while act- 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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ing in his official capacity. If the patent 
owner's right had been infringed, his only 
remedy was an action against the United 
States in the Court of Claims for reasonable 
compensaion.™ On the other hand, in 
Cramp the Court concluded that the Crozier 
interpretation did not extend to work by a 
government. contractor, and that a patentee 
could enforce his rights, including, presum- 
ably, his right to injunctive relief, against 
the contractor in the district courts.“ The 
Cramp ruling was based upon the view that 
a private party “is not vested with the pow- 
ers to take the property of others upon the 
assumption that .. he enjoys the right to 
exercise public and governmental powers 
possessed by the United States,“ * merely be- 
cause he is a contractor of the United States. 

Concern that the precedent established in 
Cramp would impair the war effort prompted 
enactment in 1918 of an amendment extend- 
ing the act's provisions to the manufacture 
or use of patented inventions “by or jor 
the United States.“ (Emphasis added.) 
As explained by the Supreme Court in Rich- 
mond Screw Anchor Co. v. United States: 

“The purpose of the amendment was to 
Telieve the contractor entirely from liability 
of every kind for the inrfingement of patents 
in manufacturing anything for the Govern- 
ment and to limit the owner of the patent 
and his assigns and all claiming through or 
under him to suit against the United States 
in the Court of Claims for the of 
his reasonable and entire compensation for 
such use and manufacture. The word en- 
tire’ emphasizes the exclusive and compre- 
hensive character of the remedy provided. 
As the Solicitor General says in his brief with 
respect to the Act, it is more than a walver 
of immunity and effects an assumption of 
lability by the Government.” * 

The provisions of the Act of 1910, as 
amended in 1918 have remained substantially 
unchanged.” It was judicially determined at 
an early date and it is now specifically set 
forth in the statute, that the assumption of 
lability by the Government for infringing 
acts of its conractors obtains only if these 
acts were performed “with the authorization 
or consent of the Government.“ In view 
of this requirement, it is standard practice 
for federal agencies to include “Authoriza- 
tion and Consent” clauses in their contracts 
to insure that the provisions of 28 U.S.C. 
§ 1408 will apply to the contract work and, at 
the same time, to specify the limits of the 
authorization and consent granted. And it 
has been held that such clauses are effective, 
even though the contractor may be contrac- 
tually obligated to indemnify the Govern- 
ment for any patent infringement liability 
incurred as a result of the contract work.“ 

THE CHANGING IMPACT OF 28 U.S.C. § 1498 

State of the law 


Im practical effect, section 1498 insulates 
the Government and its contractors against 
being enjoined from patent infringement. 
Although the Act of 1910 was essentially a 
remedial measure enlarging a patentee’s 
rights by permitting infringement suits 
against the United States, as amended in 
1918, the act took on the aspects of an emi- 
nent domain statute under which the Gov- 
ernment and its contractors could utilize 
privately owned patented inventions, subject 
to the payment of reasonable compensation 
to the patentee™ This did not mean, how- 
ever, under policies prior to 1958, that gov- 
ernment agencies were to disregard private 
patent rights in awarding contracts for pat- 
ented items. To the contrary, in a 1933 
decision, the Comptroller General, after re- 
viewing the history at the governing statutes, 
concluded that: 

“Where it is known with certainty that 
patents are involved, bidders may properly 
be required to show legal right to manufac- 
ture thereunder, or the United States may 
directly obtain such right for its own use or 
use through its contractors .. ."™ 


Similarly, in Switlik Parachute Co.” it was 
held that “sound practice” required an 


agency to consider the possible infringement 
lability of the Government in evaluating 
bids of competing concerns to supply pat- 
ented items. The Comptroller General 
stated: 

“Obviously, in such circumstances ſi e., 
when a patent owner submits a bid higher 
than the low bid] sound practice would re- 
quire a determination as to the possible lia- 
bility of the United States for patent in- 
fringement. A determination that a bid sub- 
mitted by the patent owner—under which 
the total cost to the United States was defi- 
nitely established—although not the lowest 
bid as to price, represented the bid most ad- 
vantageous to the United States, clearly 
would afford justification for the award of a 
contract to such patent owner. . .”* 
Thus, after 1918 not only was a patent owner 
afforded a remedy where his patent had been 
infringed by the Government or its contrac- 
tors, but more importantly, he also enjoyed 
a preferential position in the award of con- 
tracts to supply the patented goods or serv- 
ices to the Government. 

In recent decisions of the Comptroller 
General, however, this earlier interpretation 
of section 1498 has been rejected in favor of 
the present policy under which patent in- 
fringement liability is not considered in eval- 
uating bids or proposals. This later policy 
was first formulated in 1958 in Herbert 
Cooper, which held that in a formally ad- 
vertised procurement where all bidders 
agreed to indemnify the Government for any 
patent infringement liability, the contract 
should be awarded to the low bidder without 
regard to whether he was a licensee under 
the patent covering the items to be pur- 
chased.” 

The Herbert Cooper case involved the pro- 
curement by the Air Force of tube assemblies 
for oxygen masks. The Herbert Cooper Com- 
pany submitted the lowest of seven bids but 
was not licensed under patents determined 
by the Air Force to cover the manufacturing 
methods and construction of the assemblies. 
Since three of the bidders were licensed 
under these patents, the Secretary of the 
Air Force requested the Comptroller Gen- 
eral's advice on whether it would be proper 
to reject the Herbert Cooper bid and award 
the contract instead to a licensed concern. 
In his decision, the Comptroller General 
concluded: 

“In our opinion, to reject the low bid and 
make an award to one of the licensees for 
the purpose of enforcing and protecting the 
rights of the patent owners and their li- 
censees would constitute an improper re- 
striction of competition under the circum- 
stances, and would not serve the interest of 
the United States which 28 U.S.C. 1498 was 
intended to secure, but would limit the ap- 
plication of the provisions of that statute." = 

Following receipt of this opinion, the Sec- 
retary of the Air Force requested clarification 
of what he felt were the “broader implica- 
tions” of the opinion on the Government's 
policy of procuring patented articles. In re- 
sponse to this request, the Comptroller Gen- 
eral explained his position at some length, 
answering the charge that section 1498 was 
not intended to permit knowing infringe- 
ment of privately owned patents where a 
patentee was willing to supply the needed 
items to the Government at a reasonable 
price. He stated: 

“It is suggested that the indiscriminate use 
of the right afforded to the Government 
under 28 U.S.C. 1498 would be inimical to and 
destructive of the public policy considera- 
tions underlying the patent law. It is our 
view, however, that section 1498 appears 
clearly to constitute a modification of the 
patent law by limiting the rights of patentees 
insofar as procurement of supplies by the 
Government may be concerned, and by vest- 
ing in the Government a right to the use 
of any patents granted by it upon payment of 
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Teasonable compensation for such use. We 
believe that the statute is not consistent 
with any duty on the part of a contracing 
agency of the Government to protect the 
interests of patentees or licensees with re- 
spect to articles, which it proposes to pur- 
chase, since the statute itself defines and 
provides an exclusive remedy for enforce- 
ment of the patentee's rights as to the Gov- 
ernment. Any other interpretation would 
appear to us to impose an impossible burden 
upon Government procurement officials to 
determine the applicability and validity of 
any patents affecting any articles desired. 

“Where the procurement is to be made by 
formal advertising, it is our opinion, not- 
withstanding what was said in 13 Comp. Gen. 
173, that there is no alternative to the secur- 
ing of the maximum amount of competition 
from firms qualified and willing to undertake 
the production of the articles, subject, of 
course, to their willingness and ability to in- 
demnify the Government against claims of 
patentees.“ = 

This latter qualification, requiring an un- 
licensed supplier to indemnify the Govern- 
ment before the ruling could be applied, was 
subsequently dropped by the Comptroller 
General. In effect the Herbert Cooper ruling 
was extended to apply to all procurement 
situations, including cases in which an un- 
licensed supplier was not required to in- 
demnify the Government for infringement 
liability." The rationale underlying this ex- 
panded doctrine was summarized by the 
Comptroller General in General Dynamics 
Corp.: 

“Regarding your [General Dynamics’] 
contention that if patent indemnity is not 
provided in the invitation possible patent in- 
fringement lability must be provided for in 
the evaluation of bids in accordance with 10 
U.S.C. 2305(c) providing for consideration of 
“price and other factors“ in ascertaining the 
low bid, we concur with the Bureau [of 
Ships] that patent infringement liability is 
not for evaluation in the consideration of 
bids. The matter of infringement and the 
ultimate fixing of a reasonable compensation 
therefor is for ultimate resolution by the 
Court of Claims as provided by 28 U.S.C. 1498, 
with the possible exception of an adminis- 
trative settlement under the authority of 10 
U.S.C, 2386. Until a settlement is reached 
the matter is speculative... .""* 


i Victor Talking Mach. Co. v. The Fair, 
123 Fed. 424, 426 (7th Cir. 1903). Of course, 
the “domain” today is not what it was in 
1903; see 1955 Arr'r Gen, NAT L COMM. ANTI- 
TRUST REP. 223-60, NORDHAUS & Jurow, Par- 
ENT-ANTITRUsT Law (1961). 

*Schillinger v. United States, 155 U.S. 163 
(1894); Pitcher v. United States, 1 Ct. Cl. 7 
(1863). 

* Act of June 25, 1910, ch. 423, 36 Stat. 851. 

* Act of July 1, 1918, ch. 114, 40 Stat. 705. 

*See Switlik Parachute Co., unpublished 
decision of the Comptroller General, B-77738 
(Jan, 10, 1944). [Hereinafter, unpublished 
Comptroller General decisions are cited by 
number and date.] 

* See, e. g., 38 Decs. Comp. Gen. 276 (1958); 
Herbert Cooper Co., B-136916 (Aug. 25, 1958), 

35 U.S.C, § 154 (1964). 

*35 US.C, § 283 (1964); 28 U.S.C. § 1338(a) 
(1964). 

*35 U.S.C. § 261 (1964). 

„See note 1 supra. For a compilation of 
cases indicating the impact of antitrust law 
and the doctrine of misuse of the patentee's 
rights, see 1965 AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION, 
SECTION OF PATENT, TRADEMARK AND COPY- 
Richt Law, SUMMARY OF PROCEEDINGS, App. 
D, 193-223. 

u Schillinger v. United States, 155 U.S. 163 
(1894); Pitcher v. United States, 1 Ct. Cl. 7 
(1863). 

36 Stat. 851 (1910). 

1» 224 U.S. 290 (1912). 

246 U.S. 28 (1918). 
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* Crozier v. Krupp, 224 U.S, 290, 307-08 
(1912) 

“Cramp & Sons v. International Curtis 
Marine Turbine Co., 246 U.S. 28, 41 (1918). 

“Jd. at 43. 

3340 Stat. 705 (1918), 14 U.S.C. § 1498(8) 
(1964). The concern is evident in a letter 
signed by the Acting Secretary of the Navy. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, on April 20, 1918: 

“My Dear Senator Tillman: This depart- 
ment is confronted with a difficult situation 
as the result of a recent decision by the 
Supreme Court affecting the government’ 
rights as to the manufacture and use of 
patented inventions, and it seems necessary 
that amendment be made of the Act of June 
25, 1910, entitled ‘An act to provide addi- 
tional protection for the owners of patents 
of the United States, and for other purposes. 
The case in which the court's decision was 
rendered is that of William Cramp & Son's 
Ship & Engine Building Co., Petitioner, V- 
International Curtis Marine Turbine Co. and 
Curtis Marine Turbine Co. of the United 
States, and the decision is, in effect, so far 
as it is of importance here, that a contractor 
for the manufacture of a patented article for 
the government is not exempt, unless he iš 
only a contributory infringer, from injunc- 
tion and other interference through litiga- 
tion by the patentee. 

“A prior decision of the Supreme Court 
that in the case of Crozier v. Krupp, had 
been interpreted as haying the opposite 
meaning, and the department was able UP 
to the time of the later decision, on March 4 
last, to proceed satisfactorily with the pro- 
curing of such patented articles as it needed: 
leaving the matter of compensation to pat- 
entees for adjustment by direct agreement. 
or, if necessary, by resort to the Court of 
Claims under the above-mentioned act 
1910. Now, however, manufacturers are ex- 
posed to expensive litigation, involving the 
possibilities of prohibitive injunction J. 
payment of royalties, rendering of accounts. 
and payment of punitive damages, and they 
are reluctant to take contracts that may 
bring such severe consequences. The situa- 
tion promised serious disadvantages to thé 
public interests, and in order that vital ac- 
tivities of this department may not be re- 
stricted unduly at this time, and also with a 
view of enabling dissatisfied patentees “ 
obtain just and adequate compensation in 
all cases conformably to the declared purpose 
of said act, I have the honor to request that 
the act be amended by the insertion of ® 
proper provision therefor in the pending 
naval appropriation bill.” 

Letter from Franklin D. Roosevelt to Sen- 
ator Benjamin R. Tillman, April 20, 1918, set 
forth in Wood v. Atlantic Gulf & Pac. Co,, 
296 Fed. 718, 720 (1924). 

Similarly, in a statement to the House of 
Representatives on the 1918 amendment, 
Congressman Padgett declared: 

“It makes only a slight change in the ex, 
isting law, but the urgency and necessity 
it were such that the Senate deemed it proper 
to place it on the bill . [I]t would 
prevent the injunctive process from th 
courts being used to prevent private manu- 
facturers doing government work, That 
the whole change made in the law and thé 
conditions are such as to require that it 
should be done.” 56 Conc. Rec. 7960-51 
(1918). 

275 U.S. 331, 343-44 (1928). 

29 U.S.C, f 1498(a) (1964). 

Wood v. Atlantic Gulf & Pac. Co., 296 Fed: 
718, 719 (1924). 

= 28 U.S.C. § 1498(a) (1964). 

For the Department of Defense, the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulatio® 
[hereinafter ASPR], prescribes the use 
“Authorization and Consent" clauses of tw? 
types, a broad form for research or develop” 
ment contracts, ASPR §9-102.2, 32 CF 
§ 9-102.2 (Supp. 1966) and a limited form for 
supply contracts, ASPR § 9-102.1, 32 CF. 
§9-102-1 (Supp. 1966). While the broad 
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Clause authorizes and consents to all in- 
fringement in the performance of contract 
work, the supply contract clause authorizes 
and consents only to infringement (1) em- 
bodied in delivered items that are accepted 
by the Government, or (2) otherwise neces- 
Sary to performance of the contract. Of 
identical effect is the corresponding regula- 
tion of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration [hereinafter NASA], at NASA 
Procurement Regulation 9.102 (a] (supply 
Contracts) and 9.103(b) (research, experl- 
mental, design, engineering, or develop- 
Mental contracts). 41 CFR. 118-9. 103 
(Supp. 1966). Other agencies follow similar, 
if not identical, procedures. 

See generally Dykman; Authorization and 
Consent Clause—What Does It Dor, 45 J. 
Par. Orr. Soc’y 784 (1963); Henderson, Gov- 
ernment Authorization and Consent to In- 
fringe: Problems in Dejense Procurement, 23 
Fen. BJ. 134 (1963); Teselle, Authorization 
Or Consent to Infringe Patents in Production 
for the Government, 26 Gro. Wasn. L. Rev. 
583 (1958). 

* E.g., Dearborn Chem. Co. v. Aryey Corp. 
114 F. Supp. 369 (N.D. HI. 1953). 

For a perceptive outline of 28 U. C. 
$1498 qua eminent domain taking, see Den- 
hey, Eminent Domain Aspects of 28 U.S.C. 
1498, 43 J. Par. Orr. Soc'y 526 (1961). 

™13 Dres. Comp. Gen, 173, 176 (1933). 

= B-77738 (Jan. 10, 1944) . 

bid. Con such practice, see the 
statement by G. C. Bannerman, Director of 
Procurement Policy, Office of Assistant Sec- 
retary of Defense (Supply and Logistics), 
Which included the following pertinent in- 
Tormation: 

“It was our practice over quite a few years 
When faced with the situation where it was 
necessary for us to buy an item which was 
Patented, and where we had determined, first, 
that the patent was valid and, second, that 
dur requirements necessitated an infringe- 
ment. to buy either from the patent 
holder or one of his licensees,” 

Hearings on Proprietary Rights and Data 
Before Subcommittee No. 2 of the House 
Select Committe on Small Business, 86th 
Cong., 2d Sess. (1960). 

= B-136916 (Aug. 25, 1958). 

™ roid. 

"Ibid. The patentees in the Herbert 
Cooper case sought to enjoin the Secretary of 
Defense on the ground that, as long as the 
Defense Department could procure the pat- 
ented hose assemblies from qualified licensees 
at a reasonable price, the provisions of 28 
U.S.C. § 1498 could not be invoked. This suit 
Was dismissed. F. T. Roberts v. United States 
Civil No. 1878-58 (D.D.C. 1958) (unpub- 
lished). 

* 38 Dres. Comp. Gen. 276, 277-78 (1958). 

= Globe Indus, B-148135, 133 U.S.P.Q. 496 
(1962); Pfizer Co., 39 Decs, Comp, GEN, 760, 
125 U.S.P.Q. 477 (1960) (semble), The Pfizer 
Tuling provided more impetus to attempts to 
Overrule the Comptroller General than pos- 
Sibly any other. This case involved a protest 

the Charles Pfizer Company of a Defense 
partment decision to procure tetracycline 
hydrochloride tablets from an Italian drug 
Company that had submitted the lowest price 


Proposal. The Pfizer Company had patented’ 


this drug in the United States, but because 
Italy does not permit the patenting of drugs, 
the company could not patent its Invention 
there, The Comptroller ruled—even though 

e procurement was negotiated rather than 
formally advertised (see note 91 infra) and 

ere were no patent indemnity provisions 
in the contract (this is not apparent in the 
Pfizer opinion, but is spelled out in the dis- 
Cussion of this opinion in the Globe case, 
133 U. SP.. at 498)—that it would be im- 
Proper to consider the Pfizer Company pat- 
ent in evaluating the competing proposals. 
As a result of the ruling the Italian concern 
ouid manufacture the drug in Italy and 
Although it could not market the drug com- 
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mercially in the United States, it was free to 
sell it to the United States Government, the 
largest single domestic user. Hearings on 
S. 1047 Before the Subcommittee on Patents, 
Trademarks and Copyrights of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, 89th Cong., Ist Sess. 
14-24, 37-53, 84 (1965) [hereinafter cited as 
Hearings on S. 1047}. 

™ 45 Decs. Comp. GEN. 13, 16 (1945). Other 
decisions of the Comptroller General follow- 
ing and reinforcing the Herbert Cooper rul- 
ing include: PRD Electronics, Inc., B-157561 
(Feb. 10, 1966); Cyril Bath Co., B-156854 
(July 27, 1965); Velocity Steam Prod: Eng’r, 
Inc., B—156709 (July 6, 1965); J. M. Beach 
Mfg., Inc., B-154038 (Aug. 4, 1964); Gentex 
Corp., B-152438 (Sept. 13, 1963); Associated 
Aircraft Indus. Inc., B-151411 (June 10, 
1963); Metalstamp Inc., B-147271 (Jan. 10, 
1962); Paltier Corp., B-146339 (Aug. 4, 
1961); Jancy Eng'r Co., B-145164 (May 24, 
1961); Kemode Mfg. Co., 40 Decs. Comp. 
Gen. 294 (1960); P. Wall Mfg, Co., 39 DECS. 
Comp. GEN. 6 (1959). 


The Economist of London Surveys Con- 
gressional Proposals To Give Unre- 
stricted Federal Aid to States and 
Localities 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Eco- 
nomist of London, published as the 
lead article in its “American Survey” 
section of January. 7, 1967, an excellent 
report on “Statesmanship’—the current 
concern of scholars, administrators, 
and Members of Congress about how 
best to reinvigorate our federal system 
and to modernize State and local gov- 
ernment. 

After reviewing the work of econo- 
mists Walter W. Heller and Joseph A. 
Pechman in analyzing the mounting 
financial problem of State and local 
governments, the Economist cites 
several solutions proposed by Members, 
including the draft—which I circulated 
in November 1966, to 300 Governors, 
mayors, economists, political scientists, 
and national organizations, seeking 
their comments—of the State and 
Local Government Modernization Act 
of 1967. I introduced it last week as 
H.R. 1166. 

If H.R. 1166 were enacted, each 
State would first receive Federal 
funds—at least $250,000—to prepare 
within 18 months its own modern 
governments program, setting forth 
plans for modernizing both its State 
and local governments. Such plans 
would have to include specific proposals 
for dealing with interstate regional 
problems, for strengthening State 
governments, and for strengthening 
and modernizing local rural, urban, 
and metropolitan governments—for 
example, by reducing the number of 
counties, eliminating inefficient local 
governments, reforming personnel 
practices, and strengthening local 
governments in metropolitan areas. 
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Each State modern governments pro- 
gram would then be reviewed by one of 
the four regional coordinating commit- 
tees—to be set up under H.R. 1166 by the 
participating Governors in each of four 
regions: eastern, southern, midwestern, 
and western—and by the existing Advi- 
sory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations. Those States with plans de- 
signated as reflecting sufficient creative 
State initiative so as to qualify that 
State for Federal block grants would be- 
gin receiving, in 1970 or at the latest by 
1971, unrestricted Federal grants. 

These grants would come from the 3- 
year, $5-billion-a-year authorization. 
Funds would be distributed according to 
population, with not to exceed 20 percent 
for supplements to those States having a 
low per capita income; a high degree of 
poverty, dependency, or urbanization: 
and an adequate State tax effort, as indi- 
cated by the amount of State and local 
taxes relative to personal income. At 
least 50 percent of the money going to a 
State would be earmarked for its local 
governments. 

The text of the Economist’s article 
follows: 

STATESMANSHIP ` 

This week in many states Governors went 
through the ceremonies inaugurating their 
new terms, some of them with brave prom- 
ises of retrenchment, some defending the 
rights of states to solve their own problems 
without federal interference, some reproach- 
ing Washington with doing so little to help. 
Almost all face the same problem, that the 
demands on the state governments rise re- 
morselessly while their revenues, relatively to 
their needs and to the country's prosperity, 
are inherently sluggish. This is the com- 
mon experience of American state and local 
governments and is the reverse of that of the 
federal government. 

For the past ten years, economists in and 
out of government have been pondering over 
the disorder in state and local government 
financing and over possible remedies for it. 
Their ideas tend to crystallise around vari- 
ants of a scheme to distribute a share of 
the federal tax revenues to the states in the 
form of block grants with a minimum of 
strings attached. Although the costly Viet- 
nam war stands immediately in the way of 
this, as of any other reform involving money, 
the subject looks like getting more attention 
in the new Congress than it has had before. 

Mr. Walter Heller, the Minneapolis econ- 
omist who was chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers under Presidents Kennedy 
and Johnson, has done more than anybody 
to disentangle the subject of fiscal realign- 
ment from the arid and often muddled ide- 
ological dispute about states’ rights. Pres- 
sure for unrestricted grants to the states out 
of federal revenues came in the nineteen- 
fifties largely from conservative Republicans 
and a commission appointed by President 
Eisenhower turned the idea down. But Mr. 
Heller, a liberal economist and a Democrat, 
espoused it in a speech in 1960. Not long 
afterwards he joined the Administration. In 
the period of fast economic growth and 
buoyant federal revenue that followed, and 
not knowing what lay ahead in Vietnam, he 
and other economists in the Administration 
began to worry about the drag on the econ- 
omy if the Treasury found itself persistently 
taking in more money than it could reason- 
ably spend. One way to avoid deflationary 
surpluses when they were not wanted was 
to reduce taxes and this was, indeed, done, 
Another way was to pass on money to the 
states, counties and cities where it was need- 
ed. Following a recommendation from Mr. 
Helier, President Johnson appointed one of 
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his policy task-forces in 1964 to study this 
possibility, under an economist at the Brook- 
ings Institution, Mr. Joseph Pechman. 

The Pechman report has never been pub- 
lished and on occasion President Johnson has 
Genied its existence. It proposed that a fixed 
percentage of the receipts from the federal 
income tax be put into a trust fund and 
aliocated to the states as general aid, largely 
on a per caput basis but with an “‘equalising™ 
provision to give extra help to the poorer 
states. After the 1964 election the Admin- 
istration’s economists began to prepare the 
Public for the possible adoption of the 
scheme as Official policy by the normal 
method of explaining to press correspondents 
the kind of thing that they hadin mind. It 
‘was at this point, December, 1964, that Presi- 
dent Johnson, who had spoken approvingly 
of the plan in a statement before the election, 
decided abruptly to shelve it. Some people 
got their first insight into the flaws of the 
Johnson Presidency at that moment. The 
Official explanation was that the premature 
publicity had mobilised the opposition, but 
the accepted belief is that Mr. Johnson was 
angry that the scheme should be talked about 
before he had given his assent. 

On one occasion since then the President 
has seemed to throw the State Governors 
a crumb of encouragement that their pleas 
for the Heller-Pechman plan would get a 
sympathetic hearing. But, with that one 
exception, the White House has maintained 
a heavy silence on the subject. It is true 
that opposition exists and that Mr. Johnson 
has to pay some heed to it. After all, a 
large part of the federal executive machine 
exists to do things on the assumption that 
the states cannot be trusted to do them for 
themselves. Fields in which the states (or 
rather, some of them) are particularly dis- 
trusted are labour standards and civil 
rights; thus the trade unions and the Negro 
groups are either suspicious or downright 
hostile. The big cities, as rivals of the 
state governments for direct access to 
federal money, have expressed a guarded 
hostility which the latest version of the plan. 
assuring the cities a guaranteed share, may 
remove. Some Democrats in Congress and 
elsewhere are more interested in promoting 
forms of government for metropolitan areas, 
in disregard of traditional boundaries, than 
in helping the states to revive. 

Mr. Heller, out of office and back in his 
professor's chair, has not allowed the sub- 
ject to drop. In a lecture at Harvard Uni- 
versity last March, now published as part 
of a book,* he urges the need for sharing 
revenues and outlines how this might be 
done. His argument ts that “the federal 
government simply cannot carry out large 
segments of its responsibilities at all—or at 
all efficiently—without strengthening the 
etates and localities.” Some three-quarters 
of all the money that is spent on civil gov- 
ernment is spent by them and the kind of 
services which they provide—education, 
roads, sanitation, amenities—are in con- 
stantly greater demand as the economy 
grows and society becomes more demand- 
ing and more mobile. “The growth that 
confers such a bountiful harvest of revenues 
on the federal government leaves the states 
and their subdivisions a bitter harvest of 
air and water pollution, disappearing green 
space and urban rot.” 

The ten years from 1955 to 1965, which 
raw a growth of 70 per cent in the gross na- 
tional product, saw an expansion of federal 
spending of rather less than that, 65 per 
cent, but an expansion of 125 per cent in 
State and local spending. The states are, 
however, inhibited in their tax policies (as 
the federal government is not) by their 
competition to attract industry and wealth 
and their fear of losing them to other states. 
‘The source of revenue on which they mostly 
rely, sales taxes, is of the kind that responds 
sluggishly to general economic growth in 
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contrast to the progressive Income tax—al- 
most a federal monopoly—the yield of which 
rises faster, proportionately, than the na- 
tional income. 

Naturally enough the State Governors, of 
both parties, have had no difficulty in com- 
ing out in support of the Heller-Pechman 
plan. At the Governors’ Conference last 
month they endorsed the principle and in- 
structed a committee to produce a detailed 
proposal. For the parties in Congress it is 
more difficult, since such plans run counter 
to the belief of the average member of Con- 
gress that he must be able to control what 
is done with the money he votes. The Re- 
publican Conference of the House of Rep- 
resentatives ordered a study of the subject 
last summer by another economist now at 
Brookings, Mr. Richard Nathan, and the Re- 
publican leaders are brooding over the policy 
paper which he produced. On the basis of 
the same study a New York Republican, 
Representative GOODELL, has submitted a re- 
port of his own proposing an interesting 
variant, 


Mr. Gooprti’s General Aid Tax Sharing 
Fund would start by receiving 3 per cent of 
the federal revenue from the tax on indi- 
vidual incomes; this would mean $1.8 bil- 
lion if the scheme were in force in the next 
fiscal year (which, of course, it will not be). 
In subsequent years the payment into the 
fund would rise to 5 per cent. Of this 
money, one half would be paid to the states 
for their own purposes; 45 per cent would be 
paid to them for obligatory redistribution 
as general aid to the local governments: 5 
per cent would be subject to the condition 
that the states should use it to improve the 
staffing and management of their own gov- 
ernments. Thus it is hoped to reconcile 
the cities to the scheme by assuring them 
of their share and to meet some of the ob- 
jections of the critics who argue that state 
governments are too archaic and incompe- 
tent to be trusted with good federal money. 

One of these critics on the Democratic side, 
Representative Reuss of Wisconsin, has sub- 
mitted a Bill of his own to provide $25 billion 
over five years to states which take steps to 
modernise their governments. Mr. Reuss ob- 
serves that Mr. Heller and Mr. Pechman are 
on the right track, but that to help the states 
without insisting on thelr modernisation 
would be “pouring federal money down a rat- 
hole.” A Bill already before the Senate, 
which is sponsored by Mr. Javits of New 
York, would earmark the money generally for 
health, education and welfare purposes. 

The federal government already helps the 
states and the local government to the tune 
of $14.5 billion a year, through grants for 
specific purposes. One of the most striking 
pieces of testimony on the defects of this 
system was given by President Johnson’s Di- 
rector of the Bureau of the Budget, Mr. 
Charles Schultze, to a Senate subcommittee 
in November. Mr. Schultze called the ex- 
isting system “overly complex.“ He men- 
tioned a figure of 162 major programmes in- 
volving grants of federal money to the states, 
under 399 separate authorisations or sub- 
categories of authorisations. Many of these, 
he added, overlapped in time, space and 
function. The “fragmentation” of federal 
programmes made it difficult, he said in 
effect, for either the federal or local govern- 
ments to know what they were up to. It 
made it hard for Governors and Mayors to 
control their own budgets; to synchronise 
their actions or relate one part of a policy to 
another part; and to make the choices re- 
quired by their local conditions and prob- 
lems rather than by the ease or difficulty of 
getting a proposal approved by Washing- 
ton. Mr. Schultze was, in short, appallingly 
frank. He wanted to see the state and local 
governments reformed so that they could be 
equal to their tasks, but he did not want 
them “placed in an organisational stralt- 
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jacket“ because he did not believe that Wash- 
ington could do their work for them. 

To Mr. Schultze’s testimony should be 
added that of Mr. John Gardner, the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education and Welfare, at 
the same hearings, As the Cabinet member 
most involved with local government, Mr. 
Gardner insisted that the federal govern- 
ment should play its part through partner- 
ships rather than through self-aggrandise- 
ment and self-sufficient operations, These 
men are two of the intellectually more emi- 
nent members of Mr. Johnson’s Administra- 
tions; both made evident their sympathy 
with the general idea of the Heller-Pechman 
plan. 


* New Dimensions of Political Economy. 
By Walter W. Hellér. Harvard University 
Press, 203 pages. 63.50. 


Declaration of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, 1 year 
ago today 1,500 patriotic and free Cubans 
gathered together in Key West, Fla., in 
the San Carlos Club and proclaimed the 
“Declaration of Freedom.” Their dec- 
laration is a reaffirmation of faith in the 
principles of liberty which once before 
inspired the people of Cuba to throw off 
tyranny. In the very same San Carlos 
Club Jose Marti proclaimed Cuba's in- 
dependence from Spain in 1893. 

The declaration of freedom embodies 
the great principies which have guided 
Cubans in their struggles for liberty, first 
in the fight against European imperial- 
ism and today in their fight against 
communism. 

Those who conceived and adopted the 
declaration of freedom are a group of 
intelligent, dedicated men who see the 
declaration of freedom as today's answer 
to Jose Marti's eloquent statement: 

When a people are called to war, they have 
to know after what they are going, where 
they are going and what is going to come 
afterwards. 


The men who met 1 year ago today at 
Key West are the same kind of men as 
those who demanded the Magna Carta: 
the same as those who gathered at 
Philadelphia to draw up our own Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the same 
as those Cubans who gathered in KeY 
West almost 75 years ago to declare their 
country’s independence. These are men 
who know the importance and strength 
of ideas. They are the kind of men 
whose determination and own stren 
will one day restore liberty to Cuba. 

Mr. Speaker, on this first anniversary, 
I wish to call the declaration of freedo™ 
to the attention of all my collegaues: 

DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 

In the City of Key West, Monroe County, 
State of Florida, United States of America, 
we, the Cuban exiles of the United States, in 
the name of God Almighty, and speaking 
both for ourselves and the oppressed people 
in Cuda, the Martyr Island, do say: 
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That on January Ist, 1959, the slavery yoke 
that came from Europe and was extinguished 
in Cuba at the end of the 19th century, was 
resumed. 

That those responsible for this high trea- 
son to our Fatherland and to our People are 
just a score of traitors who, usurpating the 
Government of the Country have been act- 
ing as mercenary agents for the Sino-Soviet 
imperialism, and have surrendered to that 
imperialism our Freedom and our Dignity, 
also betraying the American Hemisphere. 

That as a consequence of this high trea- 
son, those who are usurpating the Power in 
Cuba (as they were never elected by the 
People), are imposing a regime of bloodshed, 
terror and hate without any respect or con- 
Sidcration to the dignity of the human being 
or the most elementary human rights. 

That in their hunger for Power, these 
traitors, following the pattern of totalitarian 
regimes, are trying, within Cuba, to separate 
the Family, which ts the cornerstone of 
actual society, and at the same time, are 
Poisoning the minds of the Cuban children 
and youth, in their hope of extending the 
length of time for this abominable system. 

That the rule of the Law has been wiped 
Cut in Cuba, and it has been replaced by the 
evil will of this score of traitors, who are 
acting under orders from their masters, the 
Sino-Soriet imperialists. 

In view of the aforegoing, 

WE DECLARE 


First: That the actual Cuban regime is 
Quilty of high treason to our Fatherland and 
to the ideals of the Freedom Revolution 
Which was started on October 10th, 1868. 

Second: That this score of traitors who 
have committed treason against our Father- 
land, in case they survive the downfall of 
their regime, will have to respond, even with 
their lives before the Ordinary Courts of Jus- 
tice of Cuba. 

Third; That as the Noble Cuban People 
Will not ever surrender, because that Nation 
Was not born to be slave, we, the Cuban 
People, hereby make the present 

DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 

We hereby swear before God Almighty to 
Aght constantly, until death comes to us, to 
free Cuba from communism. 

The fundamentals of this Revolution for 
Freedom are: 

First: God Almighty, above all things, in 
Whom we believe as the essence of Life. 

Second: The Fatherland, with all of its 
Laws, traditions, customs and history as a 
Spiritual value, only surpassed by the con- 
Cept of God. 

Third: The Family, as the cornerstone of 
the Human Society. 

Fourth: Human Rights, for each and every 
Citizen, regardless of race or creed. 

Fifth: The Law, as the foundation for the 
Proper development of the Human Society. 

Sizth: Democratic Government, with its 
three independent branches: Legislative, Ex- 
ecutive and Judicial. 

Seventh: Representative Democracy, 
through the exercise of Universal Suffrage, 
Periodically, Free and Secretive, as the er- 
Pression of Sovereignty. 

Eighth: Freedom of Worship, Freedom of 
Satan, Freedom of the Press and Free 

Ninth: Private Property and Ownership, as 

he basic expression of Liberty. 

Tenth: The improvement of living condi- 
tions for both rural and city working masses, 
With the just and measures, keep- 

in mind the legitimate interests of both 
Labor and Capital. 
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Eleventh: The derogation and eradication 
of anything which ts opposed to the polit- 
ical and religious fundamentals aforemen- 
tioned, and specifically, the abolition of 
Communism and any other form of totalitar- 
ian manifestation. 

Signed and sealed in Key West, Florida, on 
the 23rd day of January, 1966. 


Hon. John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I take this opportunity to join 
with my colleagues in expressing the deep 
sense of loss felt by the people of Rhode 
Island and by every Member of this body 
with the death of Representative Joun E. 
FOGARTY. 

He was a moving force behind legisla- 
tion for medical research, for hospitals, 
for institutions to aid the mentally ill and 
the mentally retarded. No one in the 
history of this land has done more to 
promote more and better health services, 
more and better health facilities than 
Congressman Focarty. His list of ac- 
complishments and awards for services 
have justly earned him the title “Mr. 
Public Health.” 

I had the benefit of his advice, cooper- 
ation and valuable assistance when I 
served as a Member of the Health and 
Safety Subcommittee. Jon deserved 
much credit for favorable action taken 
by the Congress when it first brought 
needed assistance to the schools of pub- 
lic health which provide vital help to 
the Nation and its people. 

He ennobled our Nation, the House of 
Representatives, and the citizens of 
Rhode Island whom he so faithfully 
served. Aside from his awards and ac- 
complishments, JoHN Focarty will be 
remembered for the man he was and as 
his friends knew him—kind, under- 
standing, and completely unassuming. I 
deem it an honor to have served with him 
and to have considered him a personal 
friend. 

I am sure every Member of the Con- 
gress joins me in extending our deepest 
sympathy to his wife and family in this 
time of sorrow. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 
An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p, 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


SENATORS WITH RESIDENCES 
IN WASHINGTON 
Orrice Apprrss: Senate Office Bullding, 
Washington, D.C. 
[Streets northwest unless otherwise stated] 
Vice President Hubert H. Humphrey 
Aiken, George D., V. 


Allott, Gordon, Coo 
Anderson, Clinton P., 6 Wesley Circle 


Jr., 


Bayh, Birch E., Ind 


Boggs, J. Galen, Del 
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Jackson, Henry M., Wash.. 
Javits, Jacob K., NV. 
Jordan, B. Everett, N. C 
Jordan, Len B., Idaho___.. 
Kennedy, Edward M., Mass- 
Kennedy, Robert F., N.Y.. 
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Lausche, Frank J., Ohio__- 


McCarthy, Eugene J., 5916 Bradley 
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Md. 


McClellan. John L., Ark... 


McGovern, George, S. Dax 
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Mansfield, Mike, Mont 

Metcalf, Lee, Mont 453 First St. SE. 
Miller, Jack R., ora 5417 Kirkwood 


Dr., Bethesda, Md. 
Mondale, Walter F. Minn. 
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Montoya, Joseph M., 
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Court NE. 

Murphy, George, Cali 
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Pastore, John O., R I 

Pearson, James B., Kans 
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Pell, Claiborne, R 3425 Prospect St. 
Percy, Charles H.. IIA I 
Prouty, Winston L., Vt. 
Proxmire, William, Wis..-- 
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Russell. Richard B., Ga 
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STANDING COMMITTEES OF THE SENATE 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
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Messrs. Anderson (chairman), Russell, 
Magnuson, Symington, Stennis, Young of 
Ohio, Dodd, Cannon, Holland, Mondale, Mrs. 
Smith, Messrs. Hickenlooper, Curtis, Jordan 
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Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 

Messrs. FEliender (chairman), Holland, 
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Fiftieth Anniversary of the Signing of the 
First National Vocational Education 
Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS: Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
Tuary 23, 1967, vocational educators 
throughout the United States will com- 
Memorate the 50th anniversary of the 
waning of the first National Vocational 

cation Act by President Woodrow 
Wilson, I request unanimous consent 
that the information supplied me by the 
American Vocational Association regard- 
ing the growth of the vocational educa- 
tion Program and regarding the observ- 
ae of the 50th anniversary of the 
omith-Hughes Act be placed in the Rec- 

RD at this point: 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE SIGNING OF THE 

i NATIONAL VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


n ebruary 23, 1967, will be the fiftieth an- 
voctsary of the signing of the first National 
ational Education Act by President Wood- 
Wilson. Its passage brought into being 
eqn tally supported programs of vocational 
ücation conducted by the States as an in- 
Se Part of public education. 
Wag ole vocational and technical education 
lor Created to train young people and adults 
tigers industrial revolution taking place in 
United States and to help develop an im- 
tiy ved agriculture. Included in its objec- 
i es was the improvement of home and fam- 
Jute, A major purpose of the 1917 Act was 
and Pare youth and adults for employment 
The to assist employed workers gain advance- 
n nt. Tt was recognized that there was a 
fed for the development of the highest 
Free of efficiency in manufacturing, proc- 
ng, and marketing so that the nation 
may compete successfully in the world 
tan kets, Provisions were made for the es- 
an, lishment of programs of State supervision 
d for teacher education. 
besines 1917 public vocational education has 
80 n a cooperative effort between the Federal 
Yernment and the States. The Federal 
ang pment has provided additional funds 
` helped promote, develop, and improve 
prosrams, but operation has remained with 
© States. 


ugh a series of enactments begun fifty 
de ago, Federal aid has made possible the 
velopment of vocational education to serve 
mee who seek employment or are already 
ployed in the trades and industries, agri- 
ang distribution, and marketing, home 
Du Office, health and technical occupations. 
“i Pine the two World Wars, vocational pro- 
dient training programs to help increase pro- 
Pa tion, and afterward aided veterans pre- 
Ting for employment. 
Bra ugh public vocational education pro- 
Video counseling services have been pro- 
enoa to both youth and adults preparing to 
dat? the work force. Programs have been 
‘Ened to retrain individuals who are un- 
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deremployed or unemployed. Youth orga- 
nizations such as the Future Farmers of 
America, the Future Homemakers of Amer- 
ica, the Distributive Education Clubs of 
America, the Vocational Industrial Clubs of 
America, and office occupations clubs have 
been developed by vocational educators to 
help motivate students and develop leader- 
ship abilities of those enrolled in vocational 
and technical education. 

Since the first National Vocational Educa- 
tion Act was signed in 1917, Congress has 
passed a number of laws designed to improve 
existing programs and to develop new ones. 
Among the more recent are the Manpower 
Development and Training Act and the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. These Acts 
made possible the extension and expansion of 
vocational and technical education pro- 
grams to serve training needs in all occupa- 
tional fields not classified as professional or 
requiring a college degree. 

A number of thorough evaluations of vo- 
cational and technical education have been 
made at the request of the President or of 
the Congress. An evaluation was made at 
the request of the late President John F. 
Kennedy. A Panel of Consultants made a 
careful review of vocational and technical 
education and submitted major recom- 
mendations to the Congress which led to the 
passage of the 1963 Act which was signed by 
President Lyndon B. Johnson. This Act 
made possible great expansions in public vo- 
cational education programs. It is the in- 
tent of the new Act to make vocational edu- 
cation available to every young person and 
adult who needs to prepare for employment 
or improve his skills. One of the significant 
developments helping to make this possible 
is the construction of additional area voca- 
tional schools. In this anniversary year there 
are about one thousand area schools in oper- 
ation or under construction. It is expected 
that within the next ten years an additional 
one thousand will be provided. This should 
help to place vocational programs within 
reasonable reach of every person in the 
United States who needs and wants such 
training. 

The new Act also provides for the improve- 
ment of instruction and the development of 
adequate research programs which are de- 
signed to develop new and better ways of 
providing vocational education. 

During the past fifty years vocational edu- 
cators in the United States have rendered 
distinguished service. The firm foundation 
which was established by the passage of the 
first National Vocational Education Act and 
the signing of the Act on February 23, 1917, 
by Woodrow Wilson made possible the crea- 
tion of practical vocational education pro- 
grams which are proving to be of greater and 


greater service to the people of the Nation. - 


MANPOWER DEVELOPMENT AND TRAINING 
PROGRAMS 


The Manpower Development and 
Act in 1962 authorized State vocational edu- 
cation agencies to provide occupational train- 
ing under Agreement with the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The Act 
was designed primarily to help unemployed 
heads of household to receive training neces- 
sary for full time employment. The Division 
of Manpower Development and Training ad- 
ministers the program for the U.S. Office of 
Education. z 

Each Manpower training project is set up 
at the request of the State employment serv- 


ice. That State vocational education agency 

is responsible for selecting the public or pri- 

vate educational or training institution and 
for approving the training plan and budget. 

Representatives of the DMDT finally approve 

the projects for funding. During the 1967 

fiscal year, the State vocational education 

and employment service agencies may ap- 
prove small projects costing up to $50,000 
in total. 

Major amendments were made to the basio 
Act in 1963, 1965, and 1966. Basic education, 
prevocational training, special programs for 
older workers, correctional institutions pro- 
grams, and broadened trainee benefits are 
provided. Special youth programs have been 
part of the program from its inception. The 
development of multioccupations projects 
and skill centers has been a major achieve- 
ment of the Manpower program. Individual 
referrals are often made to private schools. 

Over a half million out-of-school youth 
and adults have been approved for Manpower 
institutional training, with 450,000 enrolled 
by September 30, 1967. In addition, State 
vocational education agencies are providing 
related instruction for many thousands of 
on-the-job trainees and many others in ex- 
perimental and demonstration projects. The 
leading occupational areas have been in of- 
fice, health, and trade and industrial occu- 
pations. 

SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES FOR OBSERVANCE OF 50TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF SIGNING OF First NaTIONAL 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION Act, FEBRUARY 19- 
25, 1967 


Obtain a proclamation by the governor 
and/or resolution by State Legislature. Such 
a pronouncement should include important 
information about the yocational-technical 
education program of your State. The proc- 
lamation should be made available to all the 
news media, 

Plan for school assembly programs to fea- 
ture vocational education during the anni- 
versary week. This might be planned in co- 
operation with guidance counselors, and/or 
other school activities that focus on em- 
ployment, and planning for future careers. 

Encourage Parent-Teacher groups, service 
clubs, and others to feature vocational edu- 
cation in their February meetings. 

Bulld exhibits featuring vocational-tech- 
nical education for school bulletin boards, or 
other exhibit areas. Business groups, and 
others should be encouraged to have exhibits 
during this week. 

Encourage youth organizations to hold 
their annual banquets or other meetings to 
feature the 50th Anniversary. 

Sponsor a visitation day for parents, 
friends, and others who may be interested, 
to visit vocational education programs. 

Plan for and encourage radio, newspaper, 
and television features which emphasize vo- 
cational education. Pictures of students, 
schools, and teachers should be provided to- 
gether with information on vocational pro- 

. If you have new facilities for voca- 
tional education in your State or community, 
could you arrange for a dedication ceremony 
during February 19-25, 1967? 

Develop a theme around which publicity 
might be developed. Suggestions: 

“A Look at the Next 50 Years.” 

“Vocational Education—Looking Toward 
the Puture.” 

“Vocational-Technical Education—A Pro- 
gram for the Future.“ 
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50th anniversary of the signing of the First National Vocational Education Act, 1917-67— 
Information 


1. M 
State. 
Local 


2. Enrollment (in school and adult): 


(a) A 1 
D D tive occupations... 


A T A E ETIS ARENO SANSE 


(b) Postsecondary 
4. Number of area schools: 
(a) Completed. 
(b) P. 
B. Number of youth served 1 
9 Future Farmers of America *....- 


(d) Vocational Industrial Clubs of America : ... 


The t of secondary school students enrolled in vo- 
Sonal and technical austen. 8 


1 Statistics ided by the U.S. Office of Education. 
188 s 


In 1928. 


Statement by Rabbi Morris Sherer Before 
the Board of Education of the City of 
New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, this 
Congress passed legislation during the 
first session of the 89th Congress to pro- 
vide assistance to elementary and second- 
ary education for all children whether 
in public or nonpublic schools. 

Some people have disagreed with that 
policy and on the local level some of the 
opponents have taken it upon themselves 
to implement that policy very narrowly. 

Rabbi Morris Sherer, executive vice 
president of Agudath Israel of America, 
believes that no child should be denied 
the benefits of this act because he hap- 
pens to attend a nonpublic school. 

I commend to the attention of our 
colleagues Rabbi Sherer’s statement 
supporting his position before the board 
of education of the city of New York on 
November 14, 1966: 

STATEMENT BY Raper MORRIS SHERER, EXECU- 
TIVE VICE PRESIDENT oF AGuUDATH ISRAEL OF 
AMERICA, TO THE BOARD OF EDUCATION OF 
THe Crry or New Tonk, NOVEMBER 14, 
1966 
Mr. President and Members of the Board: 
My name is Rabbi Morris Sherer. I am 

the Executive Vice-President of Agudath 

Israel of America, a national organization 


that was deeply involved in Washington in 
the day-to-day developments of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965, from the planning board stage to its 
ultimate passage. I speak to you today for 
our New York City membership, which in- 
cludes many thousands of parents of the 
Jewish faith whose children attend non- 
public schools. 

Frankly, we are deeply distressed over the 
fact that it has become necessary every few 
months to mount the barricades against un- 
relenting attempts to constantly narrow 
down the benefits that non-public school 
children in New York City should receive 
from the federal education programs. Every 
few months the non-public schools are 
called upon to retreat to new lines of de- 
fense, We had hoped that the August de- 
cisions of the Board would be sanforized; 
instead, the proposals continue to shrink 
every few months to a point where they 
now directly contravene the intent of Con- 
gress to benefit all school children without 
discrimination. 

May I quickly note that there were some 
aspects of the August decisions of the Board 
that we felt were unfair and should have 
been vigorously contested. For example, to 
service the non-public schools “primarily” 
with inexperienced teachers singles out the 
poor children attending a religiously-oriented 
school for unfair treatment. It is not only 
discriminatory but educationally unsound 
to let the non-public school children in- 
stinctively feel the humiliation that they 
alone, among all the city’s students, must 
serve as the training-ground for novice 
teachers. 

However, the non-public schools acted in 
good faith and adopted a “wait and see” 
attitude to these August decisions, without 
raising any meaningful hue nad cry. The 
“reward” for this “good behavior” are these 
new proposals: even the benefits conceded 
in August are to be denied in November. 

What is most disturbing is the proposal to 
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reduce the amount of corrective reading 
teachers in non-public schools, by altering 
the ratios from one teacher for every 100 
students to one teacher for every 230 stu- 
dents. The Board officials themselves 
explained in August that it would be unfair 
to assign corrective reading teachers to non= 
public schools. on the same ratio as public 
schools, because the public schools have 
already been meeting their problems over 
the years through special service schools and 
parallel classes. What happened from Au- 
gust to November to refute this logical 
explanation? 

When Congress legislated and mandated 
comparable funds for poor students or non- 
public schools, they were not concerned with 
technical ratios, They were concerned with 
human beings, with the future of all the 
underprivileged school children all over thé 
nation. What is important is that we should 
not engage in numbers games, but try to 
achieve the one and only meaningful goal: 
a youngster who needs a corrective reading 
service must be helped, whether or not the 
technical computations of ratios woul 
harshly deny him a benefit which could 
change his entire pattern of life. 

We urge the Board to consider this pro- 
posal and reinstitute the minimum ratio 
originally decided that every 100 children 
in a non-public school be provided with ® 
corrective reading teacher. 

In the final analysis, this issue of ratios 
for corrective reading teachers is 
symptomatic of an attitude by the 
which we respectfully urge you to revise. 
These continuous hearings on the same 
issues are a harassment of the non-pubil¢ 
school officials and a deprivation of the 
rights of the children attending non-public 
schools. Unless a halt Is put to these on- 
going attempts to defy the intent of Con- 
gress by restricting within absurdity 
confines the federal benefits for non-public 
school children, the only logical next steP 
would be a public Congressional investiga“ 
tion and hearing. 

It is our hope that such a step will not 
be necessary, so that our educators, instead 
of wasting their energies in endless publi? 
debates, will be permitted to concentrate 
their calling: the provision of quality eduea- 
tion to our city’s children, 


Washington: Johnson’s Administrative 
Monstrosity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
James Reston recently described, most 
aptly, the chaos that exists in the ad- 
ministration of many Federal programs. 
The Federal-State partnership is still 
developing, and is in serious need of 
attention. 

Mr. Reston’s comments follow: 
WASHINGTON: JOHNSON’s ADMINISTRATIVÝ 
MONSTROSITY 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, Nov. 22—As President John“ 
son starts his fourth year in the 
House, one fact is not only clear but 
puted: his Administration is poorly orga- 
nized to administer the domestic program‘ 
he has introduced, and the administrative 
chaos of the state and local governments 1 
even worse, 

The reasons for this are fairly clear. T 
Administration has put through more soc! 
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&nd economic programs in the last two years 
than it can absorb. The 89th Congress alone 
Passed 21 new health programs, seyenteen 
New educational programs, fifteen new eco- 
nomie development programs, twelve new 
Programs for the cities, seventeen new re- 
source development programs, and four new 
Manpower training programs. 
HELP! HELP! 

These programs are administered by such 
a variety of different Federal agencies that, 
Senator Robert Kennedy of New York re- 
Marked here this week, it is almost impos- 
sibie for small town officials to know what 
Money is available for what purposes or even 
Where to go for information. 

Senator Edmund S. Muskie of Maine, who 

exploring this thicket, recently observed 
that Federal aid expenditures to the states 
and municipalities have risen from $1 billion 
in 1946 to $15 billion this year and are ex- 
Pected to go up to $60 billion by 1975. There 
are now, he noted, 170 different Federal aid 
Programs on the books, financed by over 400 
Separate appropriations, and administered by 
21 Federal departments and agencies aided 
by 150 Washington bureaus and over 400 
Tegional offices empowered to receive appli- 
Cations and pass out money. 

This has created something almost un- 
heard of here. Criticism of the system, cries 
ot growing domination by the Federal Goy- 
ernment, complaints about administrative 
Confusion and waste are now coming not 
Alone from the Administration’s critics or 

observers in the state capitals but from 
Officials of the Johnson Administra- 
tion itself. 

“In almost every domestic program,” Sec- 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare John 
W. Gardner told the Muskie committee, “we 
are encountering crises of organization. Co- 
Ordination among Federal agencies leaves 
much to be desired. Communication between 

various levels of Government—Federal, 
State and local—is casual and ineffective. 
State and local government is in most areas 
Seriously inadequate.” 
THE LOCAL MESS 

Washington obviously cannot solve this 
Problem by itself. There are now over 80,000 
Separate local governments in the United 
States, few of them large enough in popula- 
tion, area, or taxable resources to get ade- 
Quate personnel or funds to apply modern 
Methods in solving present and future prob- 


Overlapping layers of local government, in- 
efective popular control, weak policy-mak- 
ing mechanisms, antiquated administrative 
Machinery and underpaid and undertrained 
Personnel—all these are keeping the state 
and local governments from forming an effec- 
tive partnership with the Federal Govern- 
Ment, which now provides 20 per cent of the 
‘otal annual revenues of the states. 

Yet it is probably unrealistic for Secretary 
Gardner to call on “the American people“ to 
Correct these deficiencies. The remedy must 
begin in Washington. ‘The interdepartmen- 
tal committee system, designed to coordinate 
the activities of the various departments and 
agencies in the poverty program—to take just 
one example—has not worked. 

“We have a President who is keenly in- 
terested in the problem.“ Secretary Gardner 
told the Muskie committee. But we also 
have a President who is poorly organized him- 
elt, reluctant to delegate power over these 

e-front activities to the Vice President 
or anybody else, and suspicious of political 
institutions of any kind. 
THE ONE-MAN BAND 


He did not work easily with the Democratic 
Caucus when he was in the Senate. He has 
tot made an effective instrument out of the 
Cabinet or the National Security Council. 

all but wrecked the Democratic, National 
ttee after he got into the White House, 
and he is still trying to run the Presidency 
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as if it were a Senator's office on Capitol Hill. 
The problems, however, are monumental. 


` They are getting bigger and more complicated 


all the time, and while the President talks 
about creating a new partnership with the 
states and municipalities and expounds on 
what he calls “creative federalism,” the fact 
is that he has not created the machinery 
to carry this out. He has an administrative 
monstrosity on his hands, and even his own 
people are beginning to criticize it in 
public. 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day was the 49th anniversary of Ukrain- 
ian independence. It was on January 22, 
1918, that Ukraine declared its independ- 
ence from Russia. 

Prior to the declaration of independ- 
ence, the Ukrainians were under the 
domination of the czars. The Romanoff 
dynasty was overthrown in 1917; even- 
tually Russia was taken over by the 
forces of communism. 

The freedom of Ukraine was short- 
lived. Whether the larger country was 
run by the czars or by the commissars 
made no difference to the Ukrainian peo- 
ple, who were once more, in 1920, taken 
over by the Russians. 

Since the end of World War II, no less 
than 61 nations have gained their inde- 
pendence. Forty-three of the 61 are 
smaller geographically than Ukraine, 
which is 232,046 square miles in area. 

Only 3 of the 61 countries have popu- 
lations that exceed Ukraine's 45 million. 
The Maldive Islands, which achieved in- 
dependence in 1965, have 115 square 
miles of territory and 97,000 inhabitants. 

Certainly, like all lovers of freedom, 
liberty, and independence, I have re- 
joiced when the peoples of new nations 
severed the ties that had previously 
bound them to colonial empires such as 
those held by Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, the Netherlands, and 
Portugal. I was pleased when the Philip- 
pines were granted their independence 
by the United States. 

We hear a great deal these days about 
more treaties, increasing trade, cultural 
exchanges, increased communication and 
travel, a lessening of tensions, and co- 
existence with the Soviet Union. If the 
past has any meaning, most of these 
supposedly reciprocal agreements will 
turn out to be one-sided affairs. 

The next time the Soviet Union asks 
us to sign any sort of treaty, convention, 
or other agreement, let us insist, as part 
of the bargain, that she demonstrate her 
good faith by granting independence to 
Ukraine. As President Lyndon B. John- 
son told the Congress in his state of the 
Union message in 1966: 

The . . . most important principle of our 
foreign policy is support of national inde- 
pendence—the right of each people to govern 
themselves and to shape their own institu- 
tions . We follow this principle by en- 
couraging the end of colonial rule. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include a table which lists the countries 
that have secured their freedom since 
World War H, together with the dates of 
independence, areas, and populations: 


of Aren 
Nation inde- {square | Population 
pend ) 
ence 

12, 000, 000 
550, 000 
24, 732, (u 
12,780, 000 

16, 200, 
5, 150, 000 
1, 342, 000 
11, 600, 500 
Congo (ex-Belgian) 90s, 62 | 18 25 O00 
— We ms ono 
Congo (ex-French) 14222 950 
Cy: 591, 000 
2, 244, 000 
Mae 000 
4, 361 330, 000 
$2, 100 7, 740, 000 
94,925 | 3, 500, 000 
83, 000 636, 01K) 
5, 268 | 160, 000, 000 
7,993 2, 561, 400 
124, 502 3, 750, 000 
4 iam 
224, 960 9, 365, 000 
5, 800 567, 422 
1 | Sige 
x 000 
679, 536 1, 617, 000 
230, 085 6, 202, 000 
45,747 4, 000, 000 
128,338 | 19, 245, 407 
115 97, 000 
463, 947 4, 576, 000 
683 | 1,000; 000 
604, 247 1, 087, 20 
74. 471 13. 323, 000 
450, 078 3, 328, 000 
356, 669 | } 56, 400, 000 
46, 540 10, 900, 000 
60, 158 17, 700. 000 
365, 529 | 102,876, 000 
115,707 | 32,345, 000 
150, 333 4, 216, 000 
10, 160 2, 908, 071 
76, 124 3, 490, 000 
27,925 | + 2, 200, 000 
225 | 1,844, 000 
246, 155 2, 500, 000 
38, 004 | 24, 754, 000 
66,280 | 16, 124, 000 
967, 491 18, 540, 000 
844 | 10, 578, 100 
Togo. 853 1, 642, 000 
in 980 975, 000 
m 878 4.878. 000 
134 7, 551, 000 
809 4, B58, 000) 
0 130, 000 
587 3,710, 00 


31964; all others 
Lesotho, and Mauritania which are 1966. 


1965, except Indonesia, Jamnica, 


Dr. Edward G. Locke, Director, Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr, Speaker, Dr. Edward 
G. Locke, internationally known research 
administrator and director of the U.S. 
Forest Products Laboratory in Madison, 
Wis., since 1959 passed away last Decem- 
ber 19. He had been ill for the past year. 

Dr. Locke was a frequent visitor to 
Washington, a man I knew as a friend 
and as an eminently qualified director 
of the outstanding Forest Products Lab- 
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oratory in Madison. He was the sixth 
Director in the 56-year history of the 
Laboratory which is maintained in Madi- 
son by the Forest Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, in cooperation with 
the University of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, Dr. Locke was a tireless worker 
and lifetime friend of the wood and 
paper products industry. Death cut 
short his career at the time he neared 
attainment of one of his most cherished 
goais—a goal that brought him to Wash- 
ington and to Congress on many fre- 
quent occasions—the first major expan- 
sion of the world-famed Laboratory's 
physical plant in 35 years. 

Mr. Speaker, to the many friends and 
relatives whom Dr. Locke has left be- 
hind, I extend my deep condolences. 


Time for a New Hoover Commisison 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. ZWACH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. ZWACH. Mr. Speaker, for nearly 
12 full months I have been telling the 
people of Minnesota’s Sixth Congres- 
sional District that the Congress must 
insist upon getting more mileage out of 
every single tax dollar before we agree 
to any new tax that might be proposed 
by the Johnson administration. I 
promised the people in Minnesota that 
if I were elected I would take immediate 
action to tighten up the expenses of 
running this Nation. 

Today I am introducing a bill which I 
expect to help achieve that important 
goal. 

I have proposed that we establish a 
commission of the executive branch to 
make a comprehensive study of all Fed- 
eral operations. It is clear that the 
population explosion coupled with the 
rapid pace of technological change, 
especially in the fields of transportation, 
communication, and production, have 
expanded the duties and functions of 
government. But it is imperative that a 
constant and sincere reevaluation of 
these functions be pursued. This com- 
mission, modeled after the two success- 
ful Hoover Commissions, would make 
such an evaluation and propose recom- 
mendations for change wherever appro- 
priate. 

The commission would be authorized 
to determine the amount of duplication 
and inefficiency in any area of govern- 
ment; to study the problem of communi- 
cation among the various units; to ex- 
amine jurisdictional conflicts and in- 
consistencies; and to recommend ways 
to coordinate programs and policies 
among units with similar responsibilities, 
suggesting redefinitions of those duties 
wherever they are required. 

The growth of bureaucracy in the past 
25 years has been astounding; today 
there are over 2% million employees 
under civil service. Today there are 
about 215 grant-in-aid programs admin- 
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istered by more than 20 different Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. The 
cost of these programs alone has tripled 
in one decade. 

It is incumbent upon the Congress to 
demand the highest degree of efficiency 
possible in the operation of our Govern- 
ment, This commission, composed of 14 
members, would gather the Nation's best 
experts to make recommendations 
toward that goal. It would include two 
Congressmen, two Senators, two Gov- 
ernors, two members from the executive 
branch, and six from outside the 
Government, 

Passage of this bill would prove to the 
American citizen that we intend to 
streamline Government organization, 
and will reduce duplication and in- 
efficiency. It could put our Government 
once again on a sound businesslike 
basis. 


Tribute to Judge Minard E. Hulse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, this 
past December, Judge Minard E. Hulse, 
one of Illinois’ great jurists, retired from 
the Lake County circuit court. 

Judge Hulse occupies a high place in 
the hearts and minds of all of us who 
have known him. My association with 
Judge Hulse has been both personal and 
professional and spans Many years. I 
knew him first as a family friend and 
fellow member of the bar; then, as a 
jurist, before whom I frequently ap- 
peared as a practicing attorney. And, 
again, when I was a member of the Illi- 
nois State Senate and he came to me with 
recommendations for changing the laws 
affecting his court. 

Judge Hulse’s primary concern is with 
people, knowing that only by helping the 
individual is it possible to benefit society 
itself. He has always recognized the in- 
stitution of the American family as the 
basic ingredient to the successful devel- 
opment of the individual and the com- 
munity, and the need to rehabilitate 
wherever possible the young people who 
are the victims of poor judgment or poor 
environment, or lack of parental super- 
vision and advice. He backed legisla- 
tion—now law in Illinois and in some 
other States—permitting husbands and 
fathers to be released from custody dur- 
ing daytime hours for full-time employ- 
ment, returning to custody at night to 
fulfill their sentences, thus contributing 
not only to their own welfare but to that 
of their families and society. 

A great lawyer and a great judge, 
yes—but, above all, Judge Hulse is a great 
humanitarian, a man of the big heart and 
of the wise decision. He is a man of the 
firm resolve that the key to improved hu- 
man behavior lies in human decisions for 
the right, and that in all things, divine 
guidance alone can enable man to attain 
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a higher place in the esteem of his fel- 
lowman and his Creator. 

This is the place Judge Hulse occupies 
today. In that high estate, I salute him, 
his faithful and beloved Evelyn, and their 
wonderful family. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to pay this 
tribute to Judge Hulse in the House of 
Representatives, and to call to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the high regard in 
which he is held by the citizens of Lake 
County and of Illinois. 


The 49th Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
when many speak of building bridges be- 
tween the East and the West, establish- 
ing further contacts with East European 
nations to induce their further liberaliza- 
tion and their faltering, hesitant expres- 
sion of limited independence from So- 
viet control, it is easy to become dis- 
couraged by the minimal effectiveness of 
such a policy. Far more frustrating 
however, is the realization that some of 
the Captive Nations are beyond the reach 
of the engineers of these bridges. I wish 
to call attention to one of those nations 
in particular which lay beyond the bridge 
span possibilities—the Ukraine. For the 
Ukraine and other nations like it have 
fallen prey to the direst Soviet colonial- 
ization. The Soviet Union has incorpor- 
ated the Ukraine within the geographi- 
cal boundaries of the Soviet Union, as 
though to obliterate from history the 
previous existence of the Ukraine as 4 
nation. Thus the Soviet Union has elim- 
inated any possible contact, any pos- 
sible construction of bridges, between the 
West and the Ukraine as a national en- 
tity. The Soviet Union denies national 
identity to the Ukrainian people, claim- 
ing they form an integral part of Russia. 

Let the Soviet Union will never suc- 
ceed in erasing the memory of natio 
existence from the hearts of the Ukrain- 
lan people. Nor will it ever succeed in 
extinguishing the fervent passion for in- 
dependence which smolders in Ukrainian 
souls. Proof of these two statements 
lies in the previous failure of the Rus- 
sians’ attempt to incorporate the 
Ukraine. For this is the second Soviet- 
executed tragedy to befall the Ukraine. 
The first Russian incorporation attempt 
with regard to the Ukraine covered & 
period of nearly 250 years, ending with 
the Ukrainian declaration of independ- 
ence on January 22, 1918. On that glori- 
ous date in Ukrainian history, the 
Ukrainian people seized upon the oppor- 
tunities afforded them by Russian inter- 
nal strife to achieve the restoration of 
their own independence. 

However the Ukrainian nation was to 
have only a brief respite from Soviet 
domination. Within barely 2 years the 
Soviet Union had reconquered the 
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Ukraine. Again the Ukrainian people 
Were to be subjected to Russian incor- 
Poration efforts. 

Today on the anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence, we as Americans wish to 
extend moral encouragement to the 

people in deepest respect for 
their commitment to the principles of 
freedom and liberty they have so un- 
deniably demonstrated throughout their 
history. 


The Dedicated Service of Ronald Gall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, I was 
Pleased to learn that the Navy Depart- 
Ment has awarded a Certificate of Ap- 
Preciation to my distinguished constit- 
uent, Ronald Gall, for his outstanding 
Service to the U.S. Navy. 

Formal presentation of the commen- 
dations to Mr. Gall was made on Tues- 
day, January 10, by Rear Adm. B. M. 

Deputy and Assistant Chief of 
Naval Personnel at the Navy Depart- 
Ment in Washington. 

The work for which Mr. Gall was cited 
Was his support, as corporate director 
Of public relations of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., of Navy recruiting advertising and 
Publicity programs. It covers the period 
Of the last 5 years. 


In an accompanying letter of com- 
Mendation, Adm. B. J. Semmes, Chief of 
Naval Personnel, said: 

You have devoted your time, energy, and 
Ability to create and to place a series of Navy 

ting advertisements of sustained ex- 
Cellence. The response to these advertise- 
ments has been outstanding, The Recruit- 
Aids Division has received over 4,000 
replies to the advertisement sponsored by 
iss-Wright in 1965. In response to this 
year's advertisement, the Recruiting Aids 
Division has received over one thousand in- 
Julries during the first week of its exposure. 

I want to commend you for the warm 
hospitality and personal attention which you 

ve given to the young naval officers who 
Worked with you during these years. You 
have acted as their mentor and have given 
ony of yourself and your vast knowledge 

f advertising and the media. 

Thank you for your devoted public service 
to the U.S. Navy and I know that you have 

hieved genuine satisfaction in accomplish- 
Inga job well done. 


Mr. Gall has been active for years in 
the Navy support programs. He is a 
Ong-time member of the Navy League of 
the United States and presently is a vice 
President and director of its Passaic- 
t rgen Council. Recently, he served on 
he Advisory Committee of Adm. John 
“Teen, chairman of the Committee of 
e New York Navy League Council 
Which commemorated the 50th anniver- 
Sary of Naval Researve Aviation at a din- 
ner held on October 26 at the Waldorf- 
Sis attended by approximately 1,500 
e. 

I am proud that he is my constituent 

and my friend. 
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Is the United States Too Involved in the 
Far East? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion is often raised, Is the United States 
too involved in the Far East? 

The following revealing interview with 
Philippine President Ferdinand Marcos, 
which appeared in the January 6, 1967, 
edition of New York World Journal Trib- 
une, answers that question strongly in 
the negative. 

The article follows: 

Is UNITED STATES Too INVOLVED IN Far East? 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

MANILA.—I asked Ferdinand Marcos, the 
president of the Philippines, the question 
that bothers many Asians and gnaws at the 
consciences of millions of Americans: 

Is the United States too deeply involved in 
the Far East today—that is, isn't there a 
latent resentment of his big Anglo-Saxon 
country invoking its power to settle the 
affairs of Asians? 

The impressive young leader, who has been 
struggling to build a reputation as an Asian 
nationalist who is not a puppet of Uncle Sam, 
replied: 

“We can start with the admitted fact that 
independent Asian nations must themselves 
initiate efforts for their economic develop- 
ment and military security. But we must 
also admit that Asians alone, whether they 
band together or not, would still be deficient 
in the resources required for either economic 
development or military security. 

“We Asians admit that the principal source 
of danger is Red China, because Peking is 
not committed to any of the accepted prin- 
ciples of international law. It openly es- 
pouses war as an instrument of international 
policy. 

“Taking that fact into account, and the 
fact that no Asian nation today, even joined 
with others, can balance the military power 
of China, you will understand why the pres- 
ence of another strong power in the area is 
accepted by most countries in Asia, especially 
those in danger.” 

Marcos added that the American military 
presence not only restrains Red China by 
forcing it to defend its own borders, but it 
has enabled other Asian countries “to con- 
tain the subversive elements within our own 
jurisdictions.” 

But what about the Asians I've heard 
deploring the fact that a big, rich, white na- 
tion is dropping tons of bombs on the colored 
people of a tiny Asian country?” I asked. 

“The men who have expressed moral 
scruples against bombing North Viet Nam 
are probably men who don't have to make 
any decisions, any hard choices,” Marcos re- 
plied. “The situation in South Viet Nam 
has opened the eyes of most Asians to the 
ambitions of Red China.” 

He said the suspicions and fears of Asians 
were further confirmed by China's attempt 
to take over Indonesia.” 

“The fact that they failed,” he continued, 
proves that the Communists are far from 
Infallible, that they can be defeated, broken, 
even in our own jurisdictions.” 

In this exclusive interview, Marcos had 
summed up three of my most conclusive ob- 
servations on this Asian tour: 

1. Talks with the prime ministers of Korea 
and Malaysia and the foreign minister of 
Indonesia, as well as the Marcos’ interview, 
showed that the fear of Communist China 
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is far greater in Asia than most Americans 
realize, It is a fear manifest not only in 
international actions, but in almost psychotic 
distrust of, and brutal discriminations 
against, the Chinese residents of Southeast 


2. These outspoken advocates of a U.S. mil- 
itary presence in Asia are convinced that 
the Japanese, Indians and even the utterly 
neutral Burmese share their fears—of China, 
and of the possibility that the U.S. will give 
up the fight in Viet Nam and withdraw. 

3. The horrors of the Viet Nam war that 
arouse American and European sentiment or 
intellectual reyulsion mean nothing to these 
Asian leaders. They figure their countries’ 
independence, and their personal necks, are 
at stake, and the hard, practical question 
of how to preserve them 18 all that matters. 


Kiddie Car Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, with the 
great number of Federal programs to 
care for our citizens during most of their 
lives, I knew it was only a matter of time 
until someone would realize that the 
stroller and carriage set have been 
grossly neglected. 

I was right, and I want to share with 
my colleagues the comments of the man 
who discovered this flaw in the Great 
Society. Ormund Powers, writing in the 
Orlando Sentinel on January 15, 1967, 
has given this matter the attention it 
deserves. I hope my colleagues will take 
the time to do likewise. 

Mr. Power's column reads as follows: 

Kor Can Corps? 


The President is asking to have the Head 
Start program expanded so that it will take 
in all kids from 3 to 5 years of age. When 
this Is done only those from birth to age 3 
will be without a federal program providing 
for them. As a former two-year-old, I 
resent this. 

If we're going to achieve true cradle-to- 
grave care, something must be done for the 
wee ones in their formative years or they 
may grow up to be 3 unprepared to partici- 
pate in the host of delightful and busy fed- 
eral programs ahead. 

The way it is now, there isn’t much for a 
kid in a bassinet to do but lie flat on his 
back and lock at the ceiling. Parents do 
their best, but facial grimaces and cries of 
“Goo, Goo,” are not likely to help a young- 
ster face the federal forms he must fill out 
in future years. 

We must have Baby Corps, trained and 
alert, to visit these infants regularly and 
teach them how to do more than spit cereal 
at their fathers. Retraining of a confirmed 
cereal] spitter is not only a tedious task but 
a messy one. The Baby Corps could head 
him off at the pass and teach him to swallow 
the cereal in the first place. A very handy 
lesson, particularly if he is going to be a 
heavy cereal eater throughout life. 

For the crawling stage we will need a 
Crawling Corps to teach the kids not to chew 
on the dog's bones and toys, and not to jerk 
the ashtrays off coffee tables. A crisis is 
reached m many homes when the toddler 
Stage arrives and the youngster starts grab- 
bing martini glasses out of papa’s hand, 
deliberately turning on the dishwasher when 
there’s nothing in it, and pulling the cat’s 
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tall. We will need a Crisis Corps for the 
toddler. 

I have figured out the cost of these various 
programs designed to keep babies from acting 
like babies, and it comes to roughly 63% 
billion. Cheap at twice the price, I'd say. 

—ORMUND POWERS. 


Prof. Stanley Anderson, Reviewing World- 
wide Interest in Ombudsman Idea, Pre- 
dicts Widespread Adoption Soon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
cember 1966 issue of Public Affairs Re- 
port, the bulletin published six times an- 
nually by the Institute of Governmental 
Studies of the University of California, 
Berkeley, “to contribute to informed dis- 
cussion of public affairs based upon re- 
cent research or upon a long-term spe- 
cialization of the author” carries an 
article by an authority on the ombuds- 
man idea, Stanley V. Anderson, associate 
professor of political science, University 
of California, Santa Barbara. 

The large number of ombudsman pro- 
posals noted by Professor Anderson in- 
dicate that the idea is undergoing a 
process of legitimization, and one can 
hazard the prediction that in the institu- 
tion will soon break through, leading 
ultimately to widespread adoption.” I 
introduced yesterday H.R. 3388, to pro- 
vide for a congressional ombudsman. 

The text of Professor Anderson's arti- 
cle follows: 

OMBUDSMAN PROPOSALS: STIMULUS 
TO Inquiry 
(By Stanley V. Anderson, associate professor 
of Political Science, University of Call- 
fornia, Santa Barbara) 

In the Scandinavian countries and New 
Zealand, citizens with specific grievances 
against government may turn to the Om- 
budsman, an official appointed by parliament 
to make independent inquiry into allega- 
tions of bureaucratic misbehavior The 
Ombudsman's investigations have an impact 
at three different but related levels: on the 
1 the administration, and the legis- 
ature. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PEOPLE 

Like ripples spread from pebbles cast in a 
pond, satisfaction gained from Ombuds- 
manic inquiry is diffused among the popu- 
lace. The most immediate gratification is 
felt by aggrieved citizens who secure redress. 
Others may appreciate advice as to where 
else to turn, and still others may be mollified 
by the Ombudsman's explanation of the 
basis for agency action, But all are secure 
in the knowledge that there is a place to 
which they can turn. In addition, then, to 
the righting of individual wrongs, there is a 
general improvement in the atmosphere of 
government. 

In the year ending March 31, 1966, for ex- 
ample, the New Zealand Ombudsman, Sir 
Guy Powles, found 45 complaints to be justi- 
fied out of 272 which were investigated. An- 
other 401 complaints were rejected without 
full investigation, most often because they 
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were beyond the Ombudsman's jurisdiction. 
Although the Ombudsman cannot compel an 
agency to accept his views, remedial action 
was taken in all of the above 45 cases. In- 
deed, the agencies acted spontaneously in 33 
of them, obviating the need for a formal 
recommendation. 
BY THE PEOPLE 

As the climate of opinion surrounding 
government is softened, integrity and efi- 
ciency within government are also enhanced. 
The stultifying traces of unresolved accu- 
sations are dispelled by the Ombudsman's 
reasoned opinions—rendered much more of- 
ten than not in favor of the challenged civil 
servant. Even when censured, the offending 
agencies or officials will have been given an 
opportunity to present their case. Moreover, 
government employees themselves are among 
“the people“ who may complain to the Om- 
budsman, 

At the same time, complaints are mar- 
shalled for feedback into the system, instead 
of being discharged ineffectively and acri- 
moniously. Superiors within a given agency 
learn what is going on, and each agency 
learns from the experience of others, Follow- 
ing established due process, an erring official 
may be reprimanded, discharged, or prose- 
cuted. (In more than three years of opera- 
tion, the New Zealand Ombudsman has never 
had to suggest the institution of criminal 
proceedings.) Of its own volition, an agency 
may rectify inequitable or cumbersome pro- 
cedures. As Sir Guy Powles asserts, it seems 
clear that the Office has made a significant 
impact upon public administration.” * 

AND FOR THE PEOPLE 


At the third level of impact, the annual 
reports of the Ombudsman are a tool which 
the legislature can use in supervising admin- 
istration, as a searchlight on inadequacies 
and distortions of legislative policy. In can- 
dor, it must be admitted that legislators have 
seldom made effective use of these reports. 
They are not a substitute for a well-staffed 
body of able lawmakers, and the Ombudsman 
office itself is not a panacea for deficient 
bureaucracy, 

As an alternative receptable for complaints, 
however, the Ombudsman lessens the load of 
errands which legislators carry. He thereby 
frees them for more dignified and appropri- 
ate tasks, and spares them the dilemma of 
partisanship in choosing between implica- 
tions of favoritism and charges of inaction. 
Equally important, the Ombudsman serves 
the complaint-handling function in an even- 
handed and expert fashion, minimizing the 
otherwise unavoidable variations caused by 
differences of interest, ability and influence 
among elected representatives. 

WORLDWIDE INTEREST 


Because of its beneficial, albeit moderate, 
impact on all of these levels, the Ombudsman 
institution has commended itself to poli- 
ticlans across the democratic spectrum in 
western industrialized societies. With spon- 
sorship ranging from conservative to liberal 
and labor, Ombudsman proposals have been 
put forward in Australia, Canada, Ireland, 
Holland, Switzerland, and the United States.“ 

The office of Ombudsman was established 
in New Zealand in 1962 by the National Party 
Government, with Labor support which has 
since become more enthusiastic. In August, 
1966, the Labor Government in Great Britain 
announced the forthcoming appointment of 
a Parliamentary Commissioner, who is to in- 
vestigate complaints transmitted to him by 
Members of Parliament. 

STATES AND PROVINCES 


Eight out of ten provincial legislatures in 
Canada have considered Ombudsman meas- 
ures, in addition to proposals at the federal 
level put forward in Ottawa‘ D the 
past two years, Ombudsman bills have been 
dropped in the hoppers of the legislatures of 
California (Assembly Bill 2956/1965), Con- 
neotlout (House Bill 3194/1965), Dlinois 
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(House Bill 1773/1965), New York (Assembly 
Bill 2105/1965; Senate Bill 2833/1965), Rhode 
Island (Senate Bill 62/1966), and Utah (Sen- 
ate Bill 140/1965), and serious interest has 
been expressed in Colorado, Indiana, Mary- 
land, Missouri, New Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, and 
Pennsylvania—a total of fourteen states. 

To single out one state for illustration, the 
California proposal was introduced in the 
Assembly on April 22, 1965, by Speaker Jesse 
M. Unruh, It was designated an emergency 
measure by Governor Edmund G. Brown, and 
received a bipartisan favorable vote of two- 
thirds of the Assembly. Emergency status 
and a two-thirds majority are required of 
bills containing an appropriation when 
passed prior to approval of the Governor's 
budget. The Bill was killed by the Senate 
Committee on Governmental Efficiency on 
the ground that the Ombudsman would be 
an intrusive layer between legislator and 
constituent, Hearings have since been held 
in Sacramento and Los Angeles by the As- 
sembly Interim Committee on Government 
Organization, and the proposal will be re- 
introduced in the 1967 Session. 

COUNTRIES AND. CITIES 


Proposals for municipal Ombudsmen have 
been made in Edmonton (Province of Al- 
berta) and Laval (Province of Quebec), 
Canada, in Rotterdam, Holland, and in Phil- 
adelphis, New York City and Washington, 
D.C. Gotham proposals are gaining broad- 
ly based support following the defeat by 
referendum of the Civilian Police Review 
Board in the November, 1966 elections, In 
the United States Senate, S. 3783, To es- 
tablish the Office of Ombudsman in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia,” had sponsorship from 
5 — parties when introduced in August, 
1966. 

By Executive Order in Nassau County, 
New York, the Commissioner of Accounts was 
vested with Ombudsman-like functions on 
May 31, 1966, simultaneously with introduc- 
tion in the Board of Supervisors of a pro- 
posal for the creation of a Public Protector. 
Even with this tentative status, Judge Samuel 
Greason, the Commissioner of Accounts, may 
well claim to be the first official American 
Ombudsman. 

At the national level, proposals for an Ad- 
ministrative Counsel of Congress have been 
introduced by Congressman Henry S. Reuss 
of Wisconsin (H.R. 7593/1963; H.R. 4273/ 
1965) and Senator Claiborne Pell of Rhode 
Island (S. 984/1965). In June, 1965, hear- 
ings were held by the Joint Committee on 
Congressional Organization, which “decided 
against recommending creation of such an 
office at this time“ on the ground that case - 
work is a proper function of the individual 
Member of Congress.”* Renewed interest in 
the institution grew out of the March, 1966, 
testimony of the Swedish Ombudsman, Judge 
Alfred Bexelius, before the Subcommittee on 
Administrative Procedure, chaired by Senator 
Edward V. Long of Missouri.“ 

PROPOSALS STIMULATE INQUIRY 


Except for New Zealand and, imminently, 
the British Isles, no legislative body outside 
Scandinavia has yet created an Ombudsman. 
The score or more of proposals which have 
just been enumerated indicate that the idea 
is undergoing a process of legitimization, and 
one can hazard the prediction that the insti- 
tution will soon break through, leading ulti- 
mately to widespread adoption. The Insti- 
tute of Governmental Studies is making a 
comprehensive study of American proposals 
chronology, analysis, and appraisal—but this 
investigation can at best be preliminary to 
the study of Ombudsman offices in operation. 

Under the auspices of the Institute's Om- 
budsman project, Professor Gerald R. Me- 
Daniel headed a team in the office of 
Governor Brown during the summer of 1965. 
carrying out a time-and-motion study of 
mail-handling procedures. The rt pres- 
ently under preparation reveals that the 
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large volume of mail places an undue burden 
upon hard-worked executive assistants, and 
that there is a built-in tendency toward 
agency self-protection. This leads to the 
consideration of complaints partly on the 
basis of their potential political impact, in- 
Stead of solely on the basis of merit. This 
is not intended as a criticism, but rather 
states an unavoidable fact of life. Any 
agency must look to its own image. The 
Primary responsibility for administrative 
fairness and efficiency must continue to rest 
With the executive branch of government. 
The Governor's office does a good job, and 
should continue to doso. It is not, however, 
a substitute for an impartial and expert ex- 
ternal arbiter. 

Currently, the Institute is investigating 
the complaint-handling functions of Cali- 
fornia lawmakers. Supervised by Professor 
Dean E. Mann of the University of California, 
Santa Barbara, a half-dozen interns have 
been placed in the local offices of State As- 
Semblymen and Senators. Assemblyman 
Winfield A: Shoemaker, co-author of the 
Unruh proposal, points out that interns 
Placed in his office have tted him to 
do a better job of servicing complaints. If 
legislators are going to intervene on behalf 
of constituents, they need staff assistance 
sufficient to that purpose. And the law- 
makers should publicize their availability. 
Shoemaker concludes that “an Ombudsman 
would make government more responsive to 
the people and increase the effectiveness of 
the legislative branch of government.“ The 
Ombudsman is not meant to replace the 
elected representative, but to assist him and 
to provide an alternative avenue of redress. 

Additional inquiry of this sort across the 
Ration would be helpful, both for the in- 
sight into existing mechanisms it will af- 
ford, and for its implications as to the need 
tor Ombudsmen. In Canada, however, pro- 
tracted study has been used as much for de- 
lay as for enlightenment. Other questions 
Can be answered only with the help of ex- 
perience, Can a single Ombudsman, with a 
Small staff, handle the workload of Call- 
fornia’s, New York's, or Canada's respective 
Populations of 18,000,000 inhabitants? Or 
Will these jurisdictions require plural Om- 
budsmen, whether regional or functional? * 
The best way to find out is to try. 

An equally difficult question has already 
been answered through experience: Ombuds- 
men can control judicial behavior without 
Sacrificing judicial independence. Through 
its Commission on Judicial Qualifications, 
California has demonstrated that rudeness 
and delay from the bench are discouraged 
by confidential recommendations flowing 
from the investigation of complains? Oth- 
er states are already copying this judicial 
Ombudsman. 

CAMPUS OMBUDSMEN 


Academic freedom is to college faculties 
What Judicial independence is to the courts. 
The Senate of the Associated Students of the 
University of California, Berkeley, has re- 
cently recommended the establishment of an 
“investigator of student grievances.” * 
Stanley Scott, Assistant Director of the In- 
stitute of Governmental Studies, suggests 
that such an Ombudsman might make pro- 
fessors and administrators more responsive 
do their constituencies without undercut- 
ting essential responsibility. In 1965, the 
Students of Simon Fraser University in Van- 
Couver elected one of their number to at- 
tempt such a job. 

Perhaps a tenured professor, with an es- 
tablished reputation for receptiveness to 
Student complaints, could be most effective. 
He would appreciate the value of academic 

om, and would be conversant with the 
labyrinths of administration. If he found 
an instructor to be remiss in teaching, 
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whether through inadequate ability, or poor 
preparation or frequent tardiness or absence, 
or in counselling, whether through indiffer- 
ence or unavailability, he could report that 
finding to the instructor, and, in his discre- 
tion, to department heads and chief admin- 
istrators. If he found an administrator to 
be unfair or wrong in a decision affecting a 
student, he could report that finding to the 
administrator and his superiors. As against 
administrative activities, he ought to have 
the right to compel testimony and the pro- 
duction of files. In carrying out his inves- 
tigations, the professorial Ombudsman 
would have to be independent of students, 
faculty, and administration alike. 


CONCLUSION 


Problems of communication are inherent 
in representative government. They grow 
geometrically with increased size and com- 
plexity and the consequent rationalization of 
procedures. Burgeoning bureaucracy is only 
a reflection of the depersonalization caused 
by scale and complexity. And depersonali- 
gation, in turn can be considered almost a 
synonym for the rule of law. If the rule of 
law is not to be harsh and unfair through 
remote and automatic application, it must be 
humanized. One important institution for 
the humanization of government is the office 
of Ombudsman. 


„See “The Ombudsman: Public Defender 
Against Maladministration,” Publie Affairs 
Report, vol. 6, no. 2, April 1965. The best 
and most recent analysis is by Professor 
Walter Gellhorn in Ombudsman and Others 
and When Americans Complain, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1966. 

New Zealand House of Representatives 
Document A/6, Report of the Ombudsman 
jor the Year Ended 31 March, 1966, p. 5. 

See Donald C. Rowat, ed., The Ombuds- 
man; Citizen’s Defender, University of To- 
ronto Press, 1965, for a collection of articles 
on existing and proposed Ombudsman of- 
fices. In Scandinavia, the offices were cre- 
ated as follows: Sweden, 1909; Finland, 1919; 
Denmark, 1953; Norway, 1962. Separate 
Ombudsmen for Military Affairs exist in 
Sweden (since 1915), Norway (1952) and West 
Germany (1956). 

*See Stanley V. Anderson, Canadian Om- 
budsman Proposals (University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley Institute of Governmental 
Studies, 1966), for a detailed chronology, 
comparison and appraisal of Canadian pro- 


posals. 

*United States Senate Report No. 1414, 
89th Congress, 2d Session, July 28, 1966. 
Final Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Organization of the Congress, p. 36. Cf. the 
reservation of Congressman Ken Hechler, 
p. 81. 

*United States Senate, 89th Congress, 2d 
Session, March 7, 1966. Hearing Before the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. A bibliography and a number of ar- 
ticles and documents are appended. Earlier, 
on March 1, 1966, Judge Bexelius gave testi- 
mony before the California Legislature’s As- 
sembly Interim Committee on Government 

tion. 

Santa Barbara News-Press, September 28, 
1966, p. C—10. 

s See “An Ombudsman for the U.S.?“ a dis- 
cussion at the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, Santa Barbara, in Center 
Dairy: 14, p. 19-25. 

s See the 1965 Report of the Commission on 
Judicial Qualifications to the Governor, and 
Jack E. Prankel, “Judicial Discipline and Re- 
moval,” Teras Law Review, June 1966, p. 
1117-1135. Mr. Frankel is Executive Secre- 
tary to the Commission. Judges are within 
the ambit of the Finnish and Swedish 
Ombudsmen. 

1 The Daily Californian, November 14, 1966, 
p. 6. 
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Lois M. Watson Receives South Carolina 
Chemical Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, I take great 
pleasure in inserting in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD a news items concerning 
Mrs. Lois McKay Watson, a teacher at 
Latta High School, South Carolina, 
which is located in my congressional 
district. 

You will note that Mrs. Watson has 
been selected to enter competition with 
eight southern States for an award in 
chemistry. 

Latta High School is considered one 
of the leading high schools in my State 
and we are extremely proud of Mrs. Wat- 
son’s accomplishments and her outstand- 
ing work in the field of chemistry. 

Lois M. Watson RECEIVES SOUTH CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL AWARD 


Mrs. Lois McKay Watson, chemistry teacher 
at Latta High School, received the “outstand- 
ing” awards of the South Carolina Section, 
American Chemistry Society, Tuesday night. 

Mrs. Watson received the “Outstanding 
High School Chemistry Teacher Award.” 

Following the presentations, members of 
the chemistry society heard a lecture on So- 
lar Energy” by Dr. Clark Bricker of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, 

Dr. Davis, now dean of the College of Arts 
and Science at USC was named outstanding 
chemist “in recognition of his contributions 
and influence in the fleld of chemistry.” 

The citation noted, among other things, 
that while he was head of the USC depart- 
ment, it developed from a small department 
“into one which has received recognition.” 

He was further cited as “an inspiring 
teacher,” an “ and leader” and “suc- 
cessful administrator.” Davis is chairman of 
the Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear Studies. 

Mrs. Watson, a teacher in Latta for 16 
years, was honored for the “effectiveness of 
her teaching and the encouragement she 
gives to her students.” 

She has sponsored the science fairs in 
her school for seven years during which 
many of her students have won major awards 
for their exhibits. 

Before she entered the teaching profes- 
sion, Mrs, Watson was an industrial chemist 
for four years. 

The South Carolina Section of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society is privileged to present 
its 1966 Outstanding High School Chemistry 
Teacher Award to Mrs. Lois McKay Watson, 
Teacher of Chemistry and Other Sciences at 
the Latta High School, Latta, South Caro- 
lina, in recognition of her outstanding work 
as a teacher in Latta High School for sixteen 
years. 

The effectiveness of her teaching and the 
en ent that she gives to her stu- 
dents is demonstrated by the list of those 
who have excelled in college and in graduate 
school and are now having successful careers 
in various fields of science. 

She has sponsored the Science Fairs in 
Latta High School for seven years; and be- 
cause of her inspiration and interest, her 
students have won grand prizes, many first 
places in the junior and senior divisions, and 
a number of special awards at the Regional 
Fair. 
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The South Carolina Section recognizes 
that by her participating in the National 
Selence Foundation Institutes in recent 
years at the University of North Carolina 
and at the College of William and Mary and 
in the Interamerican Institute for Space Sci- 
ence Education at the University of South 
Florida, she continues to keep abreast of de- 
velopments in science and in education. 

Her background for teaching has been im- 
proved by working as an industrial chemist 
for four years prior to entering the teaching 
profession and by extenalve travel. She is 
a member and leader in civic organizations 
which serve to promote a desirable relation- 
ship between the classroom and the homes 
from which the students come. 

J. W. BOUKNICHT, 
Awards Committee. 
Jonn C. EDWARDS, 
Awards Committee, 
CaarLes E. DURKEE, 
Chairman, South Carolina Section of the 
American Chemical Society. 


Older Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CARL ALBERT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
_the President recommended that we raise 

social security benefits, that we improve 
and extend health care available to the 
elderly, that we attack unjust job dis- 
crimination due to age, and that we ex- 
pand programs designed to bring mean- 
ing to those living in retirement. I am 
confident that most Americans share 
these goals and this dream. 

The Washington Post, in a thoughtful 
editorial in today’s issue, urges quick 
action on these proposals. I inelude the 

Washington Post editorial in the RECORD 
at this point: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 24, 1967] 
OLDER AMERICANS 

The President's proposals for legislation to 
improve the lot of Americans over sixty-five 
reflect a national concern for the plight of 
the aged. The poverty of more than five 
million aging Americans Is a reproach to our 
society that ought to be removed If it is 
within the capacity of government to re- 
move it. 5 

Ohe may hope that education and train- 
ing of the young will diminish poverty of 
the aged in decades hence. But the vast 
expansion of educational facilities, produc- 
ing an Increasing proportion of Literate and 


trained youths cannot be made retroactive. - 


The opportunity to lead rewarding and use- 
ful lives within the framework of our society 
declines rather than increases for those 
already in the older age brackets. They can- 
not be retrained, re-educated and recondi- 
tioned for successful competition in a world 
that so differs from the one for which their 
training prepared them, 

The changes in the security payments 
recommended by the President are not ex- 
travagant or reckless. They will leave mil- 
tions of aged still in difficulty. But they 
advance the national poitcy in the direction 
it ought to go. Perhaps, in another gen- 
eration, poverty and aging will not so fre- 
quently be found together. But there seems 
to be no solution now for the problems of 
the aging poor but the largesse of govern- 
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ment or the help of private charity. The 
President's proposals ought to receive the 
support of all thoughtful and compassionate 
people. 


Fino Urges Troop Withdrawal From 
Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW rors 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1957 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
reintroduced my resolution, last year the 
first in the House of Representatives, to 
declare the sense of the House that Amer- 
ican military commitments in Europe be 
revised so as to enable the withdrawal 
of such American troops as might be 
withdrawn consonant with national se- 
curity. 

I originally introduced this resolution 
in February 1966, out of concern with 
the U.S. war effort and the U.S. balance- 
of-payments position. It is likely that 
the Senate will pass some resolution re- 
garding our European troop strength 
during 1967. 

Passage of my resolution would lead 
to freeing more troops for service on the 
home front and in southeast Asia. Iam 
not urging escalation or de-escalation. I 
am proposing measures which show Eu- 
rope that we mean business. I hope 
that the House will not default to the 
Senate in such vigilance. 

Our European commitment clearly in- 
terferes with our troop rotations in Viet- 
nam. I would also hasten to point out 
that our European military commitment 
is very costly. The billions we are spend- 
ing in Europe could be trimmed to bring 
our budget closer to balance, and help 
head off the need for the proposed 6-per- 
cent tax increase. 

Not only is our commitment costly in 
budget terms, but it is costly in balance- 
of-payments terms. In 1965, in the mid- 
dle of the administration’s much her- 
alded war on balance-of-payments diffi- 
culties, this country lost $1.6 billion in 
gold. This was the biggest loss of gold 
since 1960. France, Germany, and Spain, 
directly or indirectly, have bilked us of 
$5 billion worth of gold since 1960. Now 
France is after gold again. We have al- 
most 300,000 troops stationed in Ger- 
Many and Spain, and the dollars pald 
to support these troops, many of which 
wind up in French hands, constitute a 
high proportion of the dollars traded in 
for US. gold. 

The American military commitment 
keeps our taxes high and holds out the 
promise of even higher taxes. But what 
does it do for Europe? It keeps Euro- 
pean taxes low. It eases the strain on 
European budgets through minimizing 
defense expenditures. The reduced Eu- 
ropean taxes subsidize European indus- 
try, making European exports more com- 
petitive with American exports. This 
hurts our trade situation. 

Another reason to reduce US. troop 
commitment in Europe Is the fact that 
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some of our NATO allies are trading 
with North Vietnam. How can we ex- 
pect diplomats to take our war effort 
seriously while we tolerate a heavy strain 
in keeping up the military protection of 
those who encourage or trade with our 
enemies? 

If we shift some troops from Europe 
to Vietnam, we can meet our heavy mili- 
tary needs in Vietnam without resort to 
the draft of college students and other 
young Americans in unusual number. As 
long as we are keeping troops in Europe 
that could better be used on behalf of 
American interests in Vietnam, we are 
making our boys face a military draft 
so that America can protect Europe, 
while Europe's youth escape the service 
Europe might otherwise require of them. 
I do not want American students in rice 
paddies while American soldiers keep Eu- 
rope's young people free for wine, 
women, and song. 

What exactly is wrong with Europe 
protecting Europe? Our strategies which 
say otherwise are based on postwar mili- 
tary pschologies which have ceased to 
be realistic now that the great Commu- 
nist threat is China—at least for the 
moment. I do not urge the withdrawal 
of any troops in Europe who are clearly 
protecting our interests. Let us with- 
draw those who are protecting European 
and not American interests. 


The President’s Program for Older Amer- 
icans Deserves Support 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, Presl- 
dent Johnson Is to be highly commended 
for the constructive, forward-looking 
message he has sent to the Congress to 
improve the lot of Americans 65 and over. 

The elderly have all too often been a 
neglected segment of our society. All too 
many of them live on totally Inadequate 
incomes, some five million below even the 
poverty level. All too many bear a dis- 
proportionately heavy burden of run- 
down housing, of discrimination in em- 
ployment and of inferior recreation and 
rehabilitation services. 

Our goal should be nothing less than & 
life of dignity and self-respect for all of 
our older Americans. To this end we 
surely can agree with the Presidents 
call to raise social security benefits to a 
level which will better meet today’s 
needs, to improve and extend the health 
care available to the elderly, to attack 
the roots of unjust job discrimination 
and to renew and expand our programs 
to help bring fulfillment and meaning 
the retirement years. 

The President’s recommendations are 
certainly not excessive. Clearly more 
still could be asked and done for the mil- 
lions of our older people who live in dif- 
ficulty and despair. But this is a prac- 
tical and a timely proposal which the 
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President has sent to Congress. I hope 
that it will receive the early considera- 
tion and approval which it deserves. 


Thompson Pays Tribute to Atlanta Gas 
Light Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLETCHER THOMPSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. THOMPSON of Georgia. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask for permission to address 
the House for 1 minute, to revise and 
extend my remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter in the RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, one of the oldest, most 
substantial and largest business firms in 
the city of Atlanta, which is within my 
district, is the Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
Since its founding 110 years ago, the 
company has developed into a $100 mil- 
lion a year business serving more than a 
half-million customers. One of the rea- 
sons for the company's success has been 
its enlightened corporate leadership. 

Recently, Col. Hubert F. Lee, editor of 
Dixie Business magazine, published in the 
winter, 1966, issue an article paying 
tribute to leadership of this fine company 
and I ask that the article be printed in 
the Recorp so that others may have the 
benefit of knowing about this outstand- 
ing corporate leader. 

The article referred to follows: 

MEN IN THE News 
(By Hubert F. Lee, editor) 

The year 1966 has been a busy year for 
Wallace L. Lee, president of the 110-year 
old Atlanta Light Co. 

On January 31, 1966 his firm merged with 
Savannah Gas Company, 

Atlanta Gas in 1966 gained extended serv- 
ice to 21 incorporated communities, bring- 
ing to 158 communities served. 

On April 20, Mr. Lee was elected president 
of the Southern Gas Association, the trade 
association of natural gas distribution, pipe 
line and production companies in 14 states. 

Construction was started on the Gas 
Tower at 235 Peachtree Street, the first of- 
fice building in Georgia with natural gas 
turbines as its exclusive energy source. The 
25-story, $10-million office building will be 
Owned by John Portman, Atlanta, and Tram- 
mel Crow of Dallas, developers of the Peach- 
tree Center. 

Atianta Gas just missed the mark in total 
Tevenues for 1966, the total was $99,092,894. 
The company passed half million mark in 
Customers. 


NINETIETH ANNIVERSARY 


This Week, by Hubert F. Lee, a weekly 
newspaper column, was encored in the 
Winter 1946 issue Dixie Business, the 
World's foremost small magazine. 

Here are & few paragraphs: 

One of the most impressive dinners we 
have attended in a quarter of a century as 
& newspaperman and editor was one given 
last week (Oct, 31) by the Atlanta Historical 
Society in honor of the 90th birthday of 
The Atlanta Gas Light Company. 

It was a proud moment in the life of 
Rock G. Tabor, president of the Gas Com- 
Pany, when he heard his firm dubbed “a 
symbol of what makes America great.” 
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Henry A. Alexander, president of the Atlanta 
Historical Society paid tribute to one of At- 
lanta’s oldest business Corporations when 
he declared it always has stood for perma- 
nence, enterprise, well-balanced judgment, 
integrity and success.” 

Rock Taber told the distinguished gather- 
ing, what he had previously told me, that it 
was the first time in his 40 years in the public 
utility industry that the people of a com- 
munity had gathered to pay tribute to one 
of its utilities. He also told the story of the 
Gas Company and how it was founded to 
light Atlanta's streets on Christmas Day, 
1855. Said Mr. Taber, “it has progressed 
with the community, and planned with the 
community for the growth and expansion 
that has taken place during the years.” 

The Gas Co. received its charter in Febru- 
ary 1847. x 

H. Carl Wolf, who left the Gas Company a 
year ago to become Managing Director of the 
American Gas Association, sounded a keynote 
when he said that “only by a balanced com- 
bination of the service and profit concepts 
can we have American industry as we know 
it today.” 

Without profit there can be no service, he 
might have added. 

It was fitting and appropriate that Mr. 
Taber on that historic occasion paid tribute 
to other public utility officials who have 
played an important part in Atlanta and 
Georgia’s growth, including Hal Dumas, pres- 
ident of the Southern Bell T & T Company; 
J. Fred Tuner, vice president of the Tele- 
phone Company, Preston S. Arkwright, chair- 
man of the Georgia Power Company and W. 
E. Mitchell, president of the Georgia Power 
Company. 

Probably no city or state in the nation 
has so many public utility officials who have 
served their city or state so well as have the 
men Mr. Taber mentioned. Particularly Pres- 
ton S. Arkwright and Hal S. Dumas. I know 
of things Mr. Arkwright has done for Geor- 
gia, had they been done by anyone other 
than a public utility official, would have 
caused the people of the state to draft him 
for Governor or Senator. And had they done 
so, he would have made a good one. 


Jewish National Fund 


SPEECH 


HON. GEORGE E. SHIPLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. SHIPLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 31 the Jewish National Fund is hon- 
oring Samuel Shapiro with the Keter 
Shem Tov Award. Mr. Sam of Illinois, 
as he is popularly known, is most cer- 
tainly deserving of this honor, which 
means “Crown of a Good Name.“ 

Samuel Shapiro has made an out- 
standing record as Lieutenant Governor 
of the great State of Illinois and has 
gained great stature as a leader and as 
a humanitarian. He is truly a special 
kind of person who spends virtually all of 
his time in doing things for other people. 
He has worked unselfishly and untiringly 
in behalf of others and his contribution 
to the people of Mlinois cannot be 
measured. 

It certainly is most appropriate that 
Samuel Shapiro be given the Crown of 
a Good Name. 
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War Against Graft Needs Escalation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
if there were ever a place where we 
needed a fully effective showplace for- 
eign aid operation it is South Vietnam. 
Unfortunately, this has not been the 
case, as has been recently acknowledged 
in a report by the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development’s Saigon director, 
Donald G. MacDonald. While it may be 
that graft and corruption are age-old 
problems and that the Vietnamese pro- 
gram by its very scope and complexity 
presents special problems, that is no rea- 
son, I feel, to justify official tolerance of 
the diversion of as much as 6 percent of 
our aid assistance to the Vietcong or for 
other illicit purposes. Certainly any aid 
the Vietcong derives from this source can 
only do damage many times over to the 
efforts of our fighting men to defeat the 
enemy and pacify the country. If our 
Government with all the talent and ma- 
terial it has invested in the Vietnamese 
undertaking cannot achieve a better rec- 
ord than this, we may well wonder about 
the efficiency and effectiveness of our 
other, lower priority, aid programs 
throughout the world. 

A recent editorial in the State Journal 
of Lansing, Mich, appearing Tues- 
day, January 17, entitled War Against 
Graft Needs Escalation” offers a cogent 
statement on this question and I com- 
mend it to the attention of my colleagues: 

From the State Journal, Jan, 17, 1967] 
War AGAINST GRAFT NEEDS ESCALATION 

President Johnson's call for a $5.7 billion 
tax boost partly to help pay the soaring costs 
of the war in Vietnam imparts a special 
significance to a shocking new report on 
graft and corruption in connection with the 
American economic aid program in the em- 
battled Asian country. 

In our opinion the report was highly dis- 
turbing because of the amount involved and 
also because of the seemingly casual attitude 
of the U.S. officials in charge. 

According to a recent dispatch from 
Saigon, the U.S. Agency for International 
Development (AID) estimates that in the 
neighborhood of $25 million worth of eco- 
nomic assistance commodities delivered to 
South Vietnam “was stolen or otherwise di- 
verted” in 1966. 

Last November two Associated Press writers 
reported after a two-month AP survey that 
profiteering, graft and corruption were cost- 
ing American taxpayers at least half a mil- 
lion dollars a day in the country the United 
States is defending against Communist ag- 
gression at a steadily rising cost in lives and 
money. They cited numerous examples of 
stolen or diverted goods and currency 
speculation. 

After the articles were published officials 
in Saigon and Washington announced a 
number of measures designed to reduce or 
investigate the losses. 

Donald G. MacDonald, director of U.S. aid 
in the South Vietnamese capital, and other 
AID officials said recently that massive Amer- 
ican economic assistance was poured into 
Vietnam last year to help curb inflation and 
expand economic development. 
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The statement on Illegal diversion sald in 
part: There were Increased opportunities for 
pllferage, theft or improper application of 
AID supplies, especially in the ports and in 
provincial programs.” 

On the basis of recent rates or loss, U.S. 
AID estimates that no more than 5 to 6 
per cent of the U.S, economic assistance com- 
modities delivered to Vietnam was stolen or 
otherwise diverted in recent months from 
their intended uses,” the statement added. 

Although MacDonald dented an intent to 
minimize such losses he said: “AID believes 
that the estimated overall loss rate of 5 to 
6 per cent of U.S. AID goods cannot be re- 
garded as highly unusual tn a wartime sit- 
uation as complex as that la Vietnam.” 

Trying to prevent graft and corruption 
under the conditions prevailing in Vietnam 
obviously is a dificult task but the impor- 
tance of the effort increases with the expan- 
sion of the economic asaistance program. 

Perhaps the efart would be more effective 
and the costs borne by American taxpayers 
would not be a5 great if the losses were re- 
garded as highly unusual and if there were 
greater determination to halt the activities 
which sap the eectiveness of the aid pro- 
gram that is supposed to be a vital part of 
U.S. policy in Vietnam, 

It is necessary for the United States to 
engage in two wars in Vietnam—one against 
Red military aggression and the other against 
corruption and theft. The American people 
have every right to expect a maximum effort 
by the officials in charge of each of them 
to make them as effective as possible. 


Hon. John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS, Mr. Speaker, I would 
certainly like to associate myself with 
the remarks of our colleagues concern- 
ing the Honorable Jonx EDWARD FOGARTY. 
This truly great Rhode Island legislator 
has erected a towering monument to his 
memory through the leadership he has 
provided in the buliding of programs and 
institutes to develop and protect the hu- 
man resources of this great Nation. 

History records he was a bricklayer. 
The bricks and mortar laid by JOHN 
Focarty can be discerned in the expand- 
ing institutions of higher education af- 
fording new and improved learning op- 
portunities for our cttizens resulting 
from his guiding hand on appropriation 
measures to fund meaningful programs. 
They can be seen in those national in- 
stitutes which are effectively coping with 
the disease and infirmity which collects 
an exorbitant tol! from the human re- 
sources of our Nation. 

His lifelong campaign, directed by his 
intense compassion, to improve oppor- 
tunities for people to participate and 
share in the great affluence of our democ- 
racy, was conducted with great modesty 
and with what will be recorded by his- 
tory as almost legendary legislative skill. 
Indicative of his humility is the fact that 
the current Congressional Directory—of 
all the great things that may be sald 
about him carries only this line: “JoHN 
Epwarp Focarty, Democrat, of Harmony, 
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R. I., elected in 1940; reelected to suc- 
ceeding Congresses.” 

The Honorable Jonw Focartr was, in- 
deed, a representative of his constituents, 
and the Nation will harvest for a long 
time to come the seeds sown by his great 
statesmanship. 


Adam Clayton Powell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, in a re- 
cent edition of the Pittsburzh Catholic, 
there appeared an article by Msgr. 
Charles Owen Rice, commenting on our 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Powett]. Monsignor Rice's article 
does not seek to excuse or even to discuss 
at length the charges that have been 
leveled at the gentleman from New York. 
He discusses, instead, the reasons why 
the House took its action of January 10. 

The article speaks for itself, and I can 
neither improve upon it, nor adequately 
summarize it. But one point which 
Monsignor Rice makes is worth singling 
out. 

It is worth nothing that the man is not 
accused— 


Says Monsignor Rice— 

of selling his influence, of taking pay for 
pushing or blocking legislation or legal 
restraint. I happen to think the worst a 
politician can do Is sell himself to the mighty, 
those unspeakable oil millionaires, for In- 
stance, I would prefer even a common thief 
to such— 


Continues the monsignor. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the full text of Monsignor 
Rice's column following these remarks 
in the RECORD: 

ADAM CLAYTON POWELL 
(By Msgr. Charles Owen Rice) 


It is most difficult for the white mind to 
understand Adam Clayton Powell. He seemed 
deliberately to make it easy for his enemies 
to get him as he left his flank unprotected. 
Not only has the white mind difficulty in 
understanding Powell or finding sympathy 
for him, it is puzzled that the Negro com- 
munity has not repudiated the bounder“ 
and opted for respectability. 

There are explanations for the Powell 
phenomenon but they are not at all simple. 
Much, much more is involved than delight at 
a glamorous gadfly. That by itself would 
not have won the support of nearly all 
American Negroes. Pro-Powell feelings are 
deep, and they are broad. I am convinced 
from personal investigation that even the 
apathetic Negroes, the ones who pay little 
attention to civil rights and anti-poverty, 
these would take to the streets for Adam 
Clayton Powell. He has got through to them. 
They understand him and his, “Xeep the 
faith Baby.” 

To the white mind, a man in Powell's 
position should have been super cautious 
and should have protected himself. He 
should have labored to be above suspicion. 
Whites also would prefer a maa tiike Powell 
to demonstrate by a sensitive regard for their 
opinion the fact that subtly he “knows his 
place.” We would like all Black leaders to 
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adjust to our world and our thought proc- 
esses. 

Powell's strength with Negroes comes pre- 
cisely from his refusal to be a white man’s 
Negro. He is attractive to Negroes because 
he will not stay in the place the white mat 
has marked out for him, and he is deter- 
mined the white man will take or reject him 
as he is. 

Other men might have said to themselves. 
I am a Negro and I had better play it cage? 
or I will not last, Other men would have 
bent over backward and would have covered 
up. Not Powell. He is what he is, and he 
makes no defensive moves. 

If Powell were a calculating and circum- 
spect political operator, he would still have 3 
certain appeal to his constituents, but cut- 
ting, as he does, a flamboyant and masterful 
figure, he is irresistable and unbeatable. 

He makes white men bristle, and Negroes 
rather like that too. 

In that the Powell misunderstanding wid- 
ens the gap between white and Black, I re- 
gret it. But we must realize that the mis- 
understanding could not have been so monu- 
mental in the first, place if a tragic gap had 
not already yawned at our feet. Negroes are 
almost a separate nation. Each nation has 
its special heroes. A subjugated nation 
values rebellion and defiance in its heroes, 
and it loves panache. Powell fits every re- 
quirement. 

Powell had natural enemies. Everyone 
knows that the Southerners are infuriated 
at his swagger. They dislike uppity Negroes, 
and to them Adam Clayton is the essence 
of uppityness. 

The rural and respectable Northerners, who 
are larger in Congressional number than they 
should be, dislike the openness of the man. 
Appearance is so important to them. They 
affect humility and publicly they play it 
small. Powell plays it big, and would not 
know how to affect a simpering smallness. 

Then there are the hidden rascals. The 
ones who milk their jobs of every advantage. 
who hit the expense account hard, and fill 
the payroll with relatives and other drones: 
They do not want this sort of behavior 
flaunted, and they deeply resent the one 
who blows the whistle, who says I am merely 
doing in the open what others do covertly. 

In addition, the labor establishment has 
been anti-Powell since he used his position 
as chairman of the Labor and Education 
Committee to harass certain labor unions for 
thelr de facto discrimination against his 
Negro people. 

It was an Ill assorted pack of baying dog 
but it had teeth. Noisy dogs of the news 
media joined the chase and tried Powell in 
public. They made sure that every charge 
and innuendo was spread abroad. When 
they went into full cry it was too late for 
their quarry to attempt to outbark or to 
evade them. 

The charges are serious, but we have not 
the background facts to judge the case. We 
need a complete investigation of Powell's 
allegation that similar conduct has been con- 
doned in other Congressmen. He is a sufi- 
ciently important member of Congress to 
have his counter charges examined rather 
than Ignored, 

Finally, the charges, strong as they are. 
fall in the lesser category of abuse of privi- 
lege. It is worth noting that the man is not 
accused of selling his influence, of taking 
pay for pushing or blocking legislation OF 
legal restraint. 

I happen to think that the worst a poll- 
tician can do is sell himself to the mighty: 
those unspeakable oll millionaires, for in- 
stance. I would prefer even a common thief 
to such. 

Adam Powell was no thief, but he w35 
careless in the grand manner, His people 
want him to keep on being their Congress- 
man, and they will elect him again and again. 
Congress will be doing wrong, if it dare deny 
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him his seat, because it will be depriving 
his constituents of their right to be repre- 
sented by the man of their choice. 


“Ready Now Ranger” Victim of Nontruce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland, Mr. Speaker, 
the tragedy of losing a son in Vietnam 
Was compounded for Mr. and Mrs. Ber- 
nard C. Kramer, of 5007 Chalgrove Ave- 
nue, Baltimore, by the fact that it oc- 
curred during the New Year's truce. 
Pfc. Howard Morris Kramer was killed 
just 6 weeks after arriving in Vietnam 
as a member of the “Ready Now Rang- 
ers.” The following article from the 
Baltimore Sun summarizes the abbrevi- 
ated life of a victim of violated unkept 
“truce.” 

Pre. Howarp Kramer KILLED DURING Truce 
In VIETNAM 

Pic. Howard Morris Kramer, a Baltimore 
Serviceman who had been in Vietnam for 
Only six weeks, was killed by hostile fire 
While he was on security patrol at his base 
near Saigon. He was 20 years old. 

A native of Baltimore and a graduate of 
Forest Park High School, Private Kramer en- 
listed in the Army May 26, 1966, and did 
his basic training at Fort Gordon, Georgia. 
He arrived in Vietnam November 19 and was 
Stationed at Di An, near Saigon. 

The time and exact circumstances of his 
death were unknown, but Rabbi Harry Me- 
vel, a chaplain at Fort Meade, informed Pri- 
vate Kramer's parents that their son was 
kiled during the New Year's truce. 

TRUCE BEGAN SATURDAY 

The truce began at 7 A.M. Saturday. 

A Defense Department telegram to Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard C. Kramer, 5000 block Chal- 
Frove avenue, said their son died from 
“wounds received while on security patrol 
When hit by hostile small arms and auto- 
matic weapons fire” 

Private Kramer was attached to the 16th 
Infantry, ist Division, in the province of To 
Duc, His unit was called the “Ready Now 
Rangers.” 

In a letter sent to his parents the day after 
Christmas, Private Kramer said he enjoyed 
& “delicious” Christmas dinner; he expressed 
Surprise that such good food could be pre- 
Pared under wartime conditions. 

He described the Vietnamese civillans as 
“nice” and said they were grateful when 
American soldiers smiled at them and dis- 
played friendly feelings. 

While in high school, Private Kramer was 
Selected for a Junior Achievement, Inc., pro- 
Eram—an extra-curricular activity in which 
Students form miniature companies and make 
Products or perform services to learn business 
techniques: 

He was elected president of his company, 
Which made hotplates one year and bulletin 
boards the next, 


INTERESTED IN RARE BOOKS 


Private Kramer attended Balltmore Jun- 
lor College for a year before enlisting in the 
Army. 

A collector of foreign paper money, he was 
also interested in rare books and was a mem- 
ber of the National Rifle Association. 
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Law Enforcement Manpower Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. ANDERSON 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24. 1967 


Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, on the opening day of the 90th 
Congress I introduced a bill, H.R. 188, 
the law enforcement education bill, 
which would establish broad new ave- 
nues of educational opportunity for the 
law enforcement and corrections profes- 
sions. It can be demonstrated that we 
are on the point of requiring the Amer- 
ican law enforcement agencies to police 
a society to which they are educationally 
inferior. It is my contention that this 
could only contribute disastrously to the 
erosion of respect for the law and the 
men who administer it. 

The tremendous need for college level 
education for law enforcement profes- 
sionals, and their enthusiasm for such 
education is forcefully presented in the 
excellent article, “Are We Aiming Too 
Low in Recruitment,” from The Police 
Chief magazine, January issue. The au- 
thor, Mr. George H. Shepard, is quali- 
fied both as a police officer and a scholar, 
having served 23 years on the New York 
City Police Department, and been as- 
sociate professor and chairman of a col- 
lege police science department. 

ARE We Arminc Too Low IN RECRUITMENT? 

Across the country, personnel recruiters 
are facing a scarcity of technicians and pro- 
fessionals to fill their growing labor needs. 
Increased technology and automation, and 
the emphasis on planning and research, 
while parodoxically replacing the unskilled 
and semi-skilled worker in the factory, have 
in turn created a demand for highly skilled 
and educated people, the “brain” workers. 

Industry recruitment for these profes- 
sionals has turned to the colleges and uni- 
versities. Every graduating class is visited 
by recruiters who hire the promising 
students. 

Police administrators, faced with growing 
numbers of vacancies in their forces, are now 
striving to compete with industry as well as 
other governmental agencies for these young 
candidates. Unfortunately, they are becom- 
ing increasingly frustrated in their efforts. 
Familiar questions are: “Why should college 
men come into our department for a starting 
salary of less than $6,000 per year, when they 
can earn more in other jobs, and be lots 
safer?” “Why should college men come to 
us as lowly patrolmen, when with their edu- 
cation, they could get Jobs as supervisors?” 

Where does this leave the college candi- 
date? More importantly, what happens in 
those departments which make no attempt to 
recruit college-trained men? Are they suc- 
cessful in attracting high school graduates 
in sufficient number to satisfy their needs? 
A canvas of most police agencies would re- 
sult in a negative reply. This acute short- 
age of trained, better-educated officers is 
making itself particularly felt in areas such 
as juvenile work, technical laboratory assign- 
ments, and in planning and research units, 
not to mention the vital police patrol area 
itself. 

The literature on personne] in juvenile 
delinquency services is replete with sugges- 
tions for curricula, standards, in-service 
courses, workshops, institutes and seminars. 
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Aimost without exception, professionals in 
probation, detention, institutional treatment 
and parole emphatically stress the bacca- 
lauerate degree as a minimal educational re- 
quirement for their staff workers, and they 
prefer a graduate degree in social work. 

Yet, in police work, educational require- 
ments beyond the high school level are con- 
spicuous by their absence. For example, the 
literature in the field of police work with 
children has few references to the necessity 
of college training for police juvenile special- 
ists. 

Commenting upon the dynamic changes in 
police work and the need to professionalize; 
Frank Day observes: 

“Today if a police officer is to carry out his 
duties efficiently and intelligently, he must 
be a social scientist. It is necessary to get a 
complete man who has an understanding of 
his society and its people—a sense of per- 
spective that can come only from a broad, 
general education. And the higher he goes 
in rank, the more he needs to know about 
people and their institutions.” 

Why are some police administrators avoid- 
ing the basic requirement of education for 
police officers? Is this happening because 
they are passive toward the shortage of col- 
lege-trained eligibles for police work? Are 
they dropping their sights too low in trying 
to be practical, or are they apathetic about 
their responsibilities to the community? 

Mirich and Voris think the lack of profes- 
sional education in law enforcement Is par- 
tially due to the expectation by the citizenry 
that local law enforcement will always re- 
cruit its manpower from the ranks of the un- 
qualified due to apathy, lack of interest, 
negiect, and a serious lag in communications 
between law enforcement and the public. 

Although I do not attempt to criticize non- 
college police officers or the agencies which 
employ them, and although I am fully aware 
of the thousands of dedicated, sincere, and 
capable police officers without college educa- 
tions, I am allied to the premise that if we 
cannot obtain the better-educated man, then 
we must promote higher education within 
our own circles. 

Police officials have often prescribed higher 
education for their personnel, as the August, 
1966 issue of The Police Chief, almost en- 
tirely devoted to police training and educa- 
tion, shows. But the gap between “wanting” 
and doing“ is still very wide, 

Every police administrator, every bureau, 
division, and unit within a police agency, 
wants its share of the “best” available. Po- 
lice agencies have established standards for 
police appointment in their jurisdictions 
which include mental, physical and, in some 
eases, psychological testing for candidates. 
These standards and qualifications, however, 
vary from locale to locale. When the need 
for recruits arises, and the supply is low, 
some agencies will temporarily raise their 
entrance salaries a bit; others will lower their 
physical requirements, trusting that highly 
qualified young men, shorter in stature, will 
apply in large numbers. 

Does this mean, then, that we should settle 
for less and lower our standards, so vital for 
police practitioners, and open police employ- 
ment toall? Such policy would be unthink- 
able. 

RAISING OUR SIGHTS 


I feel that this shortage of college-educated 
recruits stems from police recruiters failing 
to see the problem from a higher perspective. 
When are they going to realize that we are 
not now even competing with industry and 
other public agencies? Of course we must 
raise police salaries; of course we must offer 
fringe inducements. But we must also stop 
our negative thinking and learn to approach 
the problem positively: We must offer edu- 
cation as an inducement to employment. 
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We must attract the man who has not 
had the opportunity of securing a college 
education, and make it possible for him to 
come to work after training as a police officer 
and continue his education—basically at 
community expense. 

Recognizing that the lack of inducements 
is draining potential police manpower, 
O Connor and Watson state: 

The only solution is better selection 
procedures with emphasis on upgrading the 
entire police operation. In fact, ultimate 
licensing of men for police jobs on the basis 
of education and other qualifications is a 
desirable goal for the future. Improvement 
in beginning salaries and in working condi- 
tions are matters which must receive simul- 
taneous attention in order to attract suitable 
candidates.” 

And, we should go one step further as 
Berkeley, California has done. There the 
non-college police officer is encouraged to 
acquire college credits while fully employed 
by giving him financial and promotional 
inducements. 

California began its state-wide system of 
police training in 1931, and by 1959 with the 
inception of its Peace Officers Standards and 
Training Commission (POST), had legal 
standards for recruitment and training of 
local police officers. The program allocated 
funds to those agencies which participated 
by paying one half of the salaries of trainees. 

Parris has shown how the growth of two- 
year community colleges has helped police 
education move from the realm ot terminal- 
vocational education into the sphere of true 
higher education. And California junior 
colleges contributed largely to the standard- 
ization of police education. The two-year 
colleges are accessible to almost every locale; 
the facilities, for the most part, are free for 
residents and include curricula of interest 
to all members of the community; and the 
range of subjects offered encompasses almost 
every known field. It is natural that police 
education should come into its own in such 
an atmosphere. 

This marriage of higher education and 
police training in the West has already borne 
results, O'Connor and Watson learned that 
in the Pacific Region (California, Washing- 
ton and Oregon) 55.5 per cent of the police 
force attend or have completed college 
courses, with 18.6 per cent having one or 
more college d . while in the Middle 
Atiantic States (New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New Jersey) 17.6 per cent attended or 
completed courses, with only 4.1 per cent 
having one or more degrees. 

Other states have also enacted legislation, 
voluntary or mandatory, regulating the min- 
imum hours of recruit training, curricula, 
and other guides for police recruits which 
has served to encourage the growth of college 
programs in police education. 

In New York State, police education at the 
community college level is also making 
strides. In 1964, the writer helped to inau- 
gurate the first pre-service police science 
program at the college level. So popular and 
appealing has it become that, as of June 1966, 
the school received over 250 applications for 
the 50 available seats for the fall semester. 

This growth has been planned and is not 
just accidental. The success of a police sol- 
ence college program must be attributed to 
police and community acceptance of the 
necessity for financial support. When a com- 
munity will pay for at least half, or better 
still, the full cost of tuition and books for 
police officers at the community college, at- 
tendance is stimulated. 

Effective in September 1966, the Rochester, 
New York, Police Bureau, in cooperation with 
the Monroe Community College, inaugurated 
a work-study trainee program to span a per- 
iod of three About twenty selected 
young men, aged 17 to 21 years, physically, 
educationally, and mentally eligible for po- 
lice work and college entrance, were ap- 
pointed after preliminary examination as po- 
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lice cadets. They attend college for twelve 
credits per semester and work 20-25 hours 
per week at selected clerical tasks in the 
Rochester Police Bureau. The trainees are 
pald for their work, have their tuition ex- 
penses and fees paid, and will be required to 
work in the Bureau full-time during the 
summer school recess. Upon attaining an 
Associate of Applied Science Degree in Police 
Science, the trainee will be required to work 
for at least three years in the Bureau as 4 
police officer. If a trainee fails to stay with 
the program, or for any reason falls to com- 
plete his contractual obligation, he will be 
required to return the money spent on his 
education. 

But what about the student who studies 
at the two-and-four-year colleges in police 
science at his own expense? Communities 
may find it less expensive to offer these grad- 
uates positions on their police forces at the 
third, fourth, or even higher steps in the 
salary schedule than to pay the costs of their 
pre-schooling. If they are to attain profes- 
sional status for their police officers, if they 
truly believe that police work is a skilled oc- 
cupation and a technical craft—then they 
must find a way to employ trained educated 
people, 

Lateral entry has been suggested as an- 
other means to obtain professional personnel. 
Although I realize that this idea is repugnant 
to some police agencies, they and state civil 
service bodies would do well to consider re- 
vising existing regulations to promote “open” 
entry by qualified applicants. If adopted, 
such a procedure might well open the way for 
the hiring of experts and technicians from 
other agencies, It might also become a stim- 
ulus for existing personnel to upgrade and 
advance themselves in situations where in- 
tra-departmental advancement is otherwise 
blocked. 

ACTING TOGETHER 


The experience of the Police Science Col- 
lege of the City University of New York, just 
concluding its first academic year as an inde- 
pendent senior college of a university, is 
proving that an interplay between the aca- 
demic and police community can make pos- 
sible the professional development and test- 
ing of educational theory. That police offi- 
cers of all ranks are going about their daily 
tasks in the department and continuing their 
education at the same time is (1) helping to 
destroy the myth that the college man will 
not come or stay in police work, and (2) 
helping to develop more understanding for 
both participants. Similar are, of 
course, being reached on the West Coast In 
the program already discussed. 

The modern police administrator has the 
responsibility of “selling” his community on 
this concept of higher education for police 
personnel. A. F. Brandstatter states: 

“The message ls becoming quite clear that 
traditional practices are considered to be in- 
adequate; the police, the schools, and other 
agencies must act together in bold imagina- 
tive ways, if they are to be successful. The 
police are in a unique position to provide 
leadership to develop creative new programs, 
consistent with police goals. The role of the 
police in its relationship to the community 
regarding crime is to give leadership and be 
the positive force around which the rest of 
the Community rally.” 

The need, then, for more education for 
police work is apparent. Indeed, if pro- 
fessionalization is to be achieved in police 
work, the higher education of police officers 
becomes obligatory. And the way is clear to 
utilize the growing orbit of the two-year 
community college as the fulcrum of police 
education. When we raise our sights, we can 
raise our standards, When we promote police 
education, we promote community service. 

The police administrator must seize the 
initiative and make education work for and 
within his department. When a community 
pays for the education of its police officers, 
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young men and women will readily grasp the 
opportunity. No longer will police depart- 
ments have to vie with Industry and other 
public agencies for the college man; no longer 
will these departments have to resort to hir- 
ing “cast-offs;" and no longer will they de- 
plete their patrol forces of the “best” to fill 
vacancies in their specialist services like 
youth divisions, research and planning sec- 
tions, or technical laboratory bureaus. 


One Thousand Jobs for Kilmer Corpsmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr, PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, a notable 
and proud milestone was reached a few 
weeks ago at the Kilmer Job Corps 
Center in Edison, N. J., when the 1,000th 
corpsman was placed in employment. 

As the following article from the 
Evening News, of Perth Amboy, N.J., dis- 
closed, Earnest Jackson, a high school 
dropout and former laborer, joined the 
Job Corps in June 1966 and graduated 
from the center’s automotive school. He 
is now employed by the Ford Motor Co.'s 
Edison assembly plant as a metal finisher 
and is earning up to $225 a week. 

Earnest is only one of the 1,497 young 
men who graduated from the center since 
February 1965—proof that if a dis- 
advantaged youth is giyen a fair and 
decent chance to learn a trade, he will 
usually succeed and become a useful citi- 
zen. 

I think it is very important to recog- 
nize the many achievements of the war 
against poverty, instead of merely sin- 
gling out the problems and inevitable 
misfortunes of this vast and challenging 
battle against deprivation. The war 
against poverty has not failed; it is suc- 
ceeding, but is a war that cannot and will 
not be won overnight. It will take years 
before total victory is achieved and I have 
faith in it. 

The article follows: 

From the Evening News, Perth Amboy, N.J., 
Dec. 29, 1966] 
ONE THOUSAND JOBS ror KILMER CorpsMEN 

Ev1son.—A 22-year-old corpsman from 
Miami, Fia., is the 1,000 corpsman placed in 
employment by the Kilmer Job Corps Center, 
Center Director D. L. Webber announced to- 
day. 

Earnest Jackson who just graduated after 
completing a course in the center’s auto- 
motive school, has been hired by the Ford 
Motor Co. here and began work immediately- 

One of Kilmer’s outstanding auto body 
repair students, Jackson has been hired as 
a metal finisher in the local plant which 
assembles 400 Mustangs per day. 

His touch for metal” has enabled him to 
turn an avocational interest in designing and 
making rings and jewelry into a lucrative 
sideline which has earned him extra money at 
the center and in New York's Greenwich 
Village during his stay at Kilmer. 

Earnest, whose dependability led to his 
becoming a lead corpsman and assistant in- 
structor, lives up to his name in his dally 
activities. 

Married and the father of two-year-old 
Earnest Carl, Jackson turned to the Job 
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Corps to find a trade which would enable 
him to support his family. His wife, a nurse; 
remained in Florida to work in a local hos- 
Pital when Earnest came to Kilmer. 

Earnest arrived at Kilmer on June 12 and 
enrolied in the office machinery operator's 
Course at the center's commercial technology 
school. He soon switched to auto body repair 
and learned his new trade under the tutelage 
of instructor Goodrow Ryans. 

He developed an interest in making rings, 
although he had never worked with metals 
Prior to coming to Kilmer, and soon became 
a nightly visitor to the arts and crafts shop, 
Working with sterling silver in making cus- 
tom rings and jewelry. 

Robert Rosenstein, supervisor of arts and 
Crafts, noting the deft way in which Jack- 
son worked with silver, interested him in a 
Parttime position in Greenwich Village work- 
ing in a jewelry shop. The owners were so 
impressed with him that they offered to send 
him to school to learn the trade. 

Jackson thought it over, but the offer from 
Ford was too good to pass up, so he accepted 
his present position, where he works the 
Right shift. 

With his overtime and night differential, 
Earnest is making more than $225 per week, 

Robert Wilson, paint department superin- 
tendent at Ford, said, “The skills Earnest ac- 
Quired at Kilmer Job Corps are of great value 
to us, By joining the Corps, he demon- 
strated he had a real desire to learn. 

“This, plus his newly acquired knowledge, 
makes it appear that he will be a real asset 
to Ford.” 


Jackson dropped out of school in the 1ith 


grade and worked as a laborer for Miami 


Shores, Fla., before deciding to “step up to 
Job Corps.” 

Earnest lived in Goulds, Fia., south of 
Miami, with his grandparents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Erkelee Mabry, before marriage. He has 
three brothers and three sisters, 

A total of 1,497 Corpsmen have graduated 
from Kumer's six schools since the center 
Opened in February 1965. 

The six schools sre food service, com- 
Mercial technology, transportation, electrical- 
electronics, building and metal trades and 
automotive. 


Man of Year Award 


SPEECH 


HON. KENNETH J. GRAY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, it is a real 
Privilege to join my colleagues from Illi- 
nois in congratulating our outstanding 
Lt. Gov. Sam Shapiro on being selected 
to receive the Man of the Year Award 
by the Jewish National Fund. Mr. Sam 
as we affectionately call Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Shapiro, is a man of rare talents. 
He has proven ability to represent Illi- 
nois in the finest tradition. Sam has 
been a great leader in the field of men- 
tal health. He has led the fight for 
Many pieces of progressive legislation 
both as a lawmaker and as presiding 
Officer of the State senate. 

Mr. Speaker, as my esteemed col- 
leagues from Illinois have pointed out, 
Sam Shapiro is highly deserving of this 
Signal honor being bestowed upon him 
by the Jewish National Fund in Chicago 
on January 31. I want to add my con- 
Fratulations to Mr. Sam and wish for 

many more healthy, happy years of 
dedicated service. 
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American Medical Association Volunteers 
for Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, a group of dedicated American 
physicans are applying their profes- 
sional skills in a unique project designed 
to ease the acute medical care crisis in 
Vietnam. In the best tradition of their 
profession, they are bringing aid, comfort 
and hope to a beseiged people—the vic- 
tims of the miseries and horrors of war. 

Malcom E. Phelps, M.D., of El Reno, 
Okla., the distinguished field director of 
the American Medical Association Vol- 
unteers For Vietnam, outlined the ac- 
complishments, challenges and sacri- 
fices of these volunteers in a thought- 
provoking speech to the House of Dele- 
gates at the Clinical Convention of the 
American Medical Association at Las 
Vegas, Nev., on November 29, 1966. His 
highly cogent observations, moreover, 
contained a warning of the pitfalls which 
accompany any signs of appeasement by 
our leaders toward the Communist ag- 
gressors. I hope all Members will read 
the address of Dr. Phelps, which follows: 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. President, distinguished 
guests, fellow delegates, ladies and gentle- 
men: Since the days of Aesculapius, the 
practice of the art and science of medicine 
has been a most rewarding profession. 

The relief of suffering .. the prolonging 
of fe... the mending of broken bodies, 
and spirits as well... is a con- 
cern to all of us—one which regulates our 
daily lives. 

Often in the past, it has been the physician 
to whom people have turned in their dark- 
est hour. And... the true physician has 
never failed to respond. History records 
many such occasions where physicians... 
often through much personal sacrifice ... 
justified the faith, confidence and trust ac- 
corded him by those who looked to him for 
help. A 
AnS peak AN years ...it seems... 
there has been an organized and studied 
campaign to destroy the image we have in- 
herited and have tried to preserve. I think 
we will all have to admit this campaign has 


met with some success .. at least in cer- 
tain quarters. 
At times .. some of us have aided and 


abetted this movement because we were lax 
in preserving our deals. Some thoughtless 
or ill-considered action by a single member 
of our profession often reflects discredit on 
all of us and destroys the image that has 
taken years to create, 

For the past five months I have had the 
privilege of serving as your representative 
, «. co-ordinating the work of more than 80 
of our colleagues who are... I believe... 
doing more to restore our image than per- 
haps any other group in existence today. I 
include . also... the 120 doctors who 
participated in the program before the Amer- 
ican Medical Association assumed responsi- 
bility for administration of the project. 

For those who might not be aware of the 
effort ...may I explain: 

Beginning in September 1965 .. . under 
the People-to-People Foundation .. . Amer- 
ican doctors volunteered two months of their 
time and skills to help the civilian popula- 
tion in a land that was under Communist 
attack and infiltration. I refer to the strug- 
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gling new nation of Vietnam. With the 


tor International Development of the U.S. 
State Department. 

There are some 16 million persons in Viet- 
nam who .. , until this program started 
had about 100 doctors available to treat their 
many ilis and injuries. 

Public health services ... preventive 
medicine . .. and ordinary sanitary meas- 
ures were largely non-existent. 

Add to all this the tremendous number 
of civilian war casualties and you may get a 
faint inkling of the great need for modern 
medical care in this country. 

These past few months I have been priv- 
Ueged to visit practically all of the hospitals 
throughout this colorful country and per- 
sonally witness conditions as they exist, 

For those of you who have not personally 
seen Vietnam . It is almost impossible to 
imagine conditions as they are today. Most 
of the hospitals are at least 50 years old 
and were built by the French during the 86 
years in which they dominated this country. 

Until recently . . . when the United States 
became involved .. . most of the hospitals 
had no electricity . . no running water... 
and no sanitary facilities. 

At least. in part some improve- 
ment has been made. Now.. at least 
most of the hospitals have a reasonably mod. 
ern surgical suite. 

But... the hospitals still are appallingly 
overcrowded. For example... it is usual 
and customary for two and at times three 
patients to occupy a single bed. I visited 
one 1300-bed hospital which had 1800 pa- 
tients, And... compounding this situa- 
tion . was the fact that the hospital's en- 
tire medical staff consisted of two Vietnamese 
physicians who were doing what they could 
to render care. 

It was to this setting that the American 
Medical Association Volunteer Physicians for 
Vietnam brought and is bringing its dedica- 


tion .. . knowledge and skills to serve hu- 
manity ... with no thought of personal 
gain or reward. And... this service is 


offered at personal hardship and privation 
and at times personal danger. Supplies and 
equipment often are meager or nonexistent. 
The only things never in short supply are 
patients in dire need of attention. 
Vietnam is a medical museum. Tuber- 
culosis is the biggest problem. Typhoid is 


rampant. Intestinal parasites are universal. 
Leprosy ... plague ... cholera... small- 
pox... tetanus... and diptheria... are 


not uncommon. 

Add to this the tremendous number of war 
injuries from which this civilian population 
is not immune and you may get a faint 
idea of the demands on the doctor who goes 
to this area. 

War casualty admissions in some of the 
hospitals run from 75 to 90 per cent. As a 
case in point—early one morning the day 
after four of the volunteer physicians ar- 
rived . . . 181 casualties were brought into 
one hospital. These dedicated doctors 
worked for almost 36 hours. . without 
rest . and saved many lives and limbs 
by their efforts, 

Upon completion of his assignment... 
the Government of Vietnam present the doc- 
tor with a beautiful certificate, acknowledg- 
ing his contribution to the people and thank- 
ing him . in behalf of the government... 
for his service. 

To show their appreciation ... many of the 
communities also present plaques, gifts or 
other tokens of gratitude to doctors who 
have done so much in the short two months 
they have served the villages. 

One town ... for example. . renamed its 
hospital for a doctor whose contributions 
were y appreciated. The entire com- 
munity gathered at the airport to see him 
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off and then met every incoming plane for 
the next several days to welcome his succes- 
sor 


These American doctors... truly... 
have made a tremendous impression on the 
people of this war-torn nation. So much so 
. „that it is not at all uncommon for a 
member of a family to carry an ill member of 
the family as much as 50 miles . . . on their 
backs. . in order to be treated by an 


American doctor. 
Yes ...the American physician has 
made... and is making a tremendous im- 


pression on these people and helping them 
in their fight against their oppressors. 

It ls a most rewarding sight . . . one that 
the departing physician will always remem- 
ber.. . when hundreds of villagers gather 
to bid him farewell, As he boards the de- 
parting plane he can see his many grateful 
patients , . . and their loved ones... who 
have come to thank him in the only way 
that they know—by waving their hands and 
wiping the tears from their eyes as he leaves 
them behind. 

It is not necessary to understand or speak 
their language. The look on their faces 
says much more than words ever could. 
These are faces which tell a story of reverent 
adoration for a stranger who brought so 
much to them in the short time in which he 
lived and was a part of their community. 

Before I close . I I must tell you the war 
in Vietnam is nota civil war. It is aggression 
and subversion by the Communist oppressors 
who desire to control the lives and property 
and enslave the people of this land. 

Unless you could see. . . as I have seen 
. you would not believe that a human 
belng could. be capable of committing the 
acts of savage butchery that the Reds are 
committing daily in this land. 

The acts of torture of inmocent women 


is to create terror in the countryside. 

Our gallant troops are doing a marvelous 
job in assisting the Vietnamese to remain 
free and the master of their own destinies. 
Their lot is difficult and dangerous and is 
made more so by talk of compromise or ces- 
sation of bombing of the supplies and lines 
of communication of the aggressors, 

Each demonstration by the bearded beat- 
nik and his stupid followers encourages the 
enemy and prolongs the conflict and is 
in a sense responsible for the sacrifice of 
American lives and the butchery of countless 
women and children in a land of people whose 
only desire is to be left alone to live their 
own lives without being enslaved. 

The hope of the Communist is that we will 
become weary of war and that they can en- 
slave Asia and... eventually ... the 
world. 

Anti-military demonstrations in the Unit- 
ed States add to the Communist ardor and 
encourages them to continue their oppres- 
sion. 

In closing ... I would again like to dof 
my hat to the individual American physicians 
who are living up to the highest ideals of our 
profession in their service in Vietnam. 

And. . too. . may I offer my con- 
grat ulations to this House of Delegates of the 
American Medical Association for its fore- 
sight in Instituting a program of such magni- 
tude. Not only is the program providing di- 
rect medical aid ... it also ils... through 
the resources of American medical educa- 
tional Institutions . . providing technical 
advice and assistance to the medical schools 
in Vietnam so that they might support and 
develop their own programs, personnel and 
facilities toward meeting the accelerated 
health requirements of the people of Viet- 
nam. 

Again ... you have met the challenge of 
aiding the cause of humanity. 

Because of the actions of the individual 
doctors who are serving the cause so magni- 
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ficently in Vietnam ... because of the ac- 
tions of men like you in this House of Dele- 
gates in providing such a program ... Iam 
indeed proud to be called a doctor and a 
colleague of such dedicated men. 

Thank you. 


New York State Legislative Program, 
1967, Affiliated Young Democrats, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to submit the legislative program for 
1967 adopted by the New York State 
Affiliated Young Democrats, adopted De- 
cember 22, 1966: 

AFFILIATED YOUNG Democrats, INC., or New 
YORK STATE, ADOPT LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR 
1967 AT THEIR STATE MEETING HELD AT THE 
HOTEL PICCADILLY, New YORK CITY, DECEM- 
BER 22, 1966 


The Affiliated Young Democrats of New 
York at their State Legislative Committee 
meeting held last evening at the Hotel Picca- 
dilly, 227 West 45th Street, New York City 
unanimously endorsed their State Legislative 
Program for 1967, which Program will be in- 
troduced and advanced in the State Senate 
by their 20 members, under the Chairman- 
ship of Samuel L. G of Kings 
County; and in the State Assembly, by their 
Chairman, Dorothy H. Rose of Erie County, 
with thelr 45 members in the Assembly. 
AFFILIATED YOUNG DEMOCRATS STATE LEGISLA- 

TIVE PROGRAM FOR 1967 


1. Bill requiring State-Wide Primaries for 
all State Offices. 

2. Raise drinking age to 21 years. 

3. Change Condon-Wadlin Law with no 
strike clause, and to settle all strikes by im- 
partial Arbitrators agreeable to both sides. 

4. Lower voting age to 18 years. 

5. Stronger Code of Ethics. 

6. Bonus for Korean and Vietnam Vet- 
erans. 

7. Study cost and financing of all Political 
Offices and a bill for this solution. 

8. Tighten Laws to combat air and water 
Pollution. 

9. Strengthen Law to enforce Compulsory 
Auto Insurance Law. 

10. Raise the Juvenile Jurisdiction of the 
Courts from 16 to 18 years. All youthful 
offenders should be put in different Institu- 
tions than adults. è 

11. Law to enforce sale of purchase of 
cigarettes, tobacco, and cigars to anyone 
under 18 years of age. 

12, Raise minimum wage to $1.75 per hour. 

13, Outlaw Boxing. 

14. Permanent Spring Primary Election 
day in June. 

15. Mandatory free tuition at all State and 
City Universities and Community Colleges. 

16. A printed Record of all proceedings ver- 
batim of each State Legislative Session be 
made available to the public. 

17. Bill to create three day-week-end plan 
to celebrate all Holidays, except Religious 
Holidays, on Monday. 

18. More incentive Scholarships to assist 
needy students to go to College. ‘ 

19. Bill for permanent Personal Registra- 
tion be made State-Wide; and changed to 
have less congestion in New York City. 

A. Do not have to if a person 
moves in same County of New York City, 
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only have to mall notarized change of address 
to Board of Elections of that County. 

20. Bill for State-Wide Recreation Depart- 
ment to be created. 

Richard H. Wels, Chairman of the State 
Legislative Committee of the Affiliated Young 
Democrats of New York presided at this im- 
portant meeting. 


Tourism Rough, One-Way Street in Red 
Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, with 
Americans embarking on a naive and 
dangerous drive for coexistence with 
Eastern European Communist govern- 
ments, the following article by Copley 
Press Columnist Dumitru Danielopol, 
which appeared in the San Diego Union 
on January 3, 1967, is especially kindly: 
Tourism ROUGH, ONE-WAY STREET IN RED 

COUNTRIES 
(By Dumitru Danielopol) 

This is to be “International Tourist Year.” 

It was proclaimed by United Nations Sec- 
retary General U Thant. 

The idea is to encourage travel throughout 
the world—even in the Iron Curtain coun- 
tries. Or, perhaps, especially in those coun- 
tries. 

Undersecretary of State Eugene Rostow has 
asked the 21-nation Organization for Eco- 
nomic Co-operation and Development to ex- 
plore extended tourism in Communist lands. 

President Johnson sald in his Oct. 7 speech 
that “the American government took addi- 
tional steps to liberalize travel to Commu- 
nist countries in Europe and Asia. We in- 
tend to liberalize these rules further.” 

The Communists are eager to help. Their 
governments are hungry for hard currencies 
that the Western tourist brings with him. 

But before everyone rushes off to Minsk or 
Pinsk or Mamaia or Sophia, they might pause 
and ponder. Anyone who was once a citizen 
of an Iron Curtain country should bear in 
mind. the risks involved. 

The Communists often do not recognize 
the new nationality of their former citizens. 
These people can be arrested on any excuse- 

Remember Czech-born American Vladimir 
Kazan-Komarek, who was arrested at the 
Prague airport when his Russian airliner 
made an unscheduled stop on a nonstop 
flight from Moscow to Paris. 

The man is a travel agent. He was invited 
te Moscow for a conference. If anyone was 
immune, it should have been Kazan- 
Komarek. But he's sitting in a Prague prison, 
accused of espionage and anti-government 
activities. 

“Any person who escaped from behind the 
Iron Curtain must be crazy to go back,” re- 
marked Al Mikulik, an Aurora, Ill., business- 
man who also escaped from Czechoslovakia 
some years ago. 

Other former East Europeans also have 
found a strange brand of hospitality. 

The exile newspaper BIRE of Paris re- 
counts the adventures in Romania of one 
Mrs. Rothman, nee Neuman, an Austrian. 
who lives in Vienna. 

Lured by the ads of the Romanian tourist 
office "Carpati" in Vienna, she decided to 
drive to the Transylvanian town of Orades to 
visit her brother, Gabor Neuman. 
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She got her papers, loaded her car with 
presents for her family and set off for 
Romania, 


As soon as she reached Orades, the exile 
paper states, she was arrested along with 
her entire family and taken to the security 
police building. The whole family was 
Stripped and searched. 

Two policemen stayed at her brother’s 
residence and arrested everyone who came to 
Visit, 

The family’s “interrogation” lasted sev- 
eral days. Finally they were released, minus 
the presents Mrs. Rothman has brought from 
Vienna. A police captain called Mocanu, 
who is chief of the economic department of 
the security palice, got those. 

Mrs. Rothman was ordered to leave the 
country immediately. She was escorted to 
the frontier. At the border her luggage was 
taken out of the car. When she protested, 
her car was taken apart piece by piece. 

Mrs. Rothman's case was.an extreme exam- 
ple of the “attention” foreign visitors receive 
from the Romanian ministry of interior 
affairs. But no one escapes notice. 

Tourists and businessmen returning from 
Bucharest invariably report some form of 
Police surveillance. 

The United Nations’ tourism promotion is 
based on the theory that travel increases 
understanding. This is true when travel 
is free and reciprocal. 

But how many people of the Communist 
lands are going to get the dollars or pounds 
or francs necessary to travel in the West? 
And how many will get passports? 

As with everything, the Communist looks 
on tourism as a one-way street. 


The Next Move Is Up to Hanoi 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our Gov- 
€rnment has done everything possible to 
Open negotiations for a peaceful settle- 
Ment in Vietnam. We have met with 
nothing but rebuffs. This is clearly 
Pointed out in the following editorial 
from the January 5, 1967, edition of the 
New York World Journal Tribune, the 
next move is up to Hanoi. 

The editorial follows: 

Tue Four SHARP Points 

Harrison Salisbury's interview with North 
Viet Nam'a Premier Pham Van Dong could 
be important—more so than the same corre- 
Spondent's account of the effects of American 
bombings, which caused such a stir. 

That is why it is difficult to understand the 
New York Times’ effort to keep the story for 
its very own, until it was pried loose, not by 
American news agencies, but Tass. 

The potential significance of the interview 
lues in Premier Dong’s assertion that the 
“four points,” which have been the war aims 
Of North Viet Nam and the Viet Cong, were 
not pre- conditions for negotiations, but 
“valid conclusions for discussion.” 

The four points require American with- 
drawal and the acceptance of the Viet Cong 
as the voice of South Viet Nam. The United 
States naturally cannot t what is in 
efect surrender in Viet Nam, but it has ex- 
Pressed its willingness to have the four points 
laid on the conference table. 

Since the four points are thus no obstacle 
to be negotiations, (even though they 
May well hinder a settlement), why not sit 
down and talk? 
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The premier says the “party which has to 
make first steps is Washington.” If he 
means diplomatic initiatives, Washington has 
made all of them, through every possible ave- 
nue. If he implies an end to the bombing, 
that is another matter. The United States 
has opposed it without some balancing ac- 
tion, or promise, or at least direct contacts 
to discuss the question, by the other side. 

But the premier also says there is no hurry 
about negotiations. Let the situation 
ripen,” is his conclusion. 

Meanwhile, of course, men, women and 
children are dying in Viet Nam. To what 
end? The premier, who, with Ho Chi Minh, 
could stop the fighting and begin the talking, 
does not say. Possibly he is too busy issuing 
public rebuffs to those who are trying to 
bring about negotiations. The next move is 
obviously still up to Hanoi. 


Retirement of Mrs. Dorothy Heller, Direc- 
tor of the Junior Red Cross Program, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, over 2 mil- 
lion young people in my city of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and the metropolitan area 
have directly benefited from the dedi- 
cated work of Mrs. Dorothy Heller, direc- 
tor of the Junior Red Cross program in 
the Cleveland chapter of the Red Cross. 

Mrs. Heller’s activities are renowned 
not only in Cleveland, but throughout 
the country and in many parts of the 
world. Mrs, Heller has served as adviser 
and consultant to educational and youth 
programs not only directly through her 
own contact but through the hundreds 
and thousands of young people who have 
benefited from her guidance. We in 
Cleveland are indeed grateful for Mrs. 
Heller’s work and wish to her every hap- 
piness in her future endeavors. 

I wish to introduce at this point in the 
Record an article which appeared in the 
Cleveland Press by Bob Seltzer entitled 
“One-Year Job Spreads Into 30.” 

The article is as follows: 

Oxx-Tran JoB SPREADS INTO 30 
(By Bob Seltzer) 

Mrs. Dorothy Heller was invited to become 
director of the Junior Red Cross early in 
1937. She took the post on Feb. 1 and vowed 
she would remain only one year. 

Thirty years later, with her p grown 
from 12,779 children in 36 schools in 1937 to 
407,700 children in 587 schools in Cuyahoga 
and Geauga counties today, under the new 
title of Red Cross Youth, Mrs. Heller will re- 
tire Feb. 1. 

Her retirement will create a void for about 
2,000,000 students in her Red Cross programs 
since 1937. On a desk in her office and in 
cabinets are graduation photographs of many 
boys and girls. They write and visit her. 
They invite her to their weddings, and later 
bring in their babies. She was their good 
friend and counselor. 

“The Red Cross asked me to develop a pro- 
gram in 1937,” said Mrs. Heller, a jolly woman 
of 62, with lively blue eyes and gray hair. 
“I stayed on because I saw many challenging 
needs. 

“Our program saved many from becoming 
school dropouts. It enable me to help chil- 
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dren learn the joy of giving of themselves 
and helping others. It taught the motiva- 
tion of learning, and unearthed interests and 
talent and developed leadership. 

“The students developed a respect for per- 
sonal and community health. They gained 
a better understanding of international rela- 
tions. Recently they filled 5000 gift boxes 
with crayons, paper pads, tooth brushes, soap 
and toys for children in foreign lands. They 
sent health and stationery kits and school 
chests to children of South Vietnam.” 

Mrs. Heller's program, part of school cur- 
ricula and guided by educators, teaches first 
aid, home nursing, art, disaster training, 
water safety and swimming, recreation, sew- 
ing and other subjects. 

Junior and senior high school students 
paint facets of American life for distribution 
in foreign lands and exchange albums with 
children of other nations. They bake cookies 
for patients at veterans hospitals. Last 
Christmas they decorated a tree, the windows 
and walls of Wade Park VA Hospital. 

Sewing classes make layettes, stoles and 
adult bibs of terry cloth. Kindergartners 
now are making valentines. College students 
sing folk songs, help feed and wheel patients 
at Wade Park VA Hospital. High School girls 
volunteer on the Red Cross Blood Mobile, 
work at the canteen and in the office at 
Greater Cleveland chapter headquarters at 
1227 Prospect Ave, Others assist shut-ins at 
institutions. 

In 1959 Mrs. Heller and another adult lead- 
er were chosen to escort 14 American high 
school students on a six-week international 
study mission in Europe, 

Mrs. Heller graduated from West Tech High 
School, and earned a bachelor degree in edu- 
cation and a master’s in musical education 
at Western Reserve University School of Edu- 
cation. She ls a talented pianist, 

She taught two years at Memphis School, 
then had to resign because she had married. 
Invited to a summer session at WRU as a 
music teacher, she accepted a post in teacher 
training and served six years, until Red Cross 
lured her away. Her husband, Otto, has been 
an accountant for the U.S. Steel Corp. for 
33 years, They live at 6807 Ackley Rd, 
Parma, 


Lt. Gov. Samuel H. Shapiro 
SPEECH 


HON. DANIEL J. RONAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure to join with my Ilinois col- 
leagues in extending congratulations to 
our distinguished Lieutenant Governor 
of the State of Illinois, Samuel H. 
Shapiro, upon being named as the Man 
of the Year by the Jewish National Fund. 
Sam will be the guest of honor at the 
Jewish national fund testimonial dinner 
on January 31, at which time he will be 
awarded the Keter Shem Tov—the 
Crown of a Good Name. 

Having known Sam Shapiro for many 
years including service together in the 
Illinois State Legislature, I can easily at- 
test to the fact that there is no one more 
deserving than he for this high honor. 
He will wear well this symbolic crown. 
I am certain that he will continue to 
epitomize those qualities and character- 
istics for which he was chosen and for 
which he has long been recognized, and 
thereby add new luster to this coveted 
award. 
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It is my earnest hope that Sam will en- 
joy his newest honor in good health and 
that we may all continue to 
ficiaries of his good work for 


are rightfully proud of him on this august 
occasion. 


Texas Partners of the Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. J. PICKLE 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. PICKLE. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to the splendid work being accomplished 
by the Texas Partners of the Alliance, 
a private program aided by the US. 
Agency for International Development. 

The Texas Partners of the Alliance 
program, which ts attempting to foster 
trade and industry between the United 
States and Latin America, has met with 
marked success. 

I feel that the program's noteworthy 
benefits and a glimpse of its great po- 
tential received excellent treatment in 
three recent articles appearing in Texas 
newspapers, 

I commend these articles to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Austin American, Nov. 29, 1966] 
AMBASSADOR SPEAKS AT SESSION HIRE: PERU'S 
STABILITY, DEVELOPMENT POSISILTTIES CITED 

(By Kaye Northcott) _ 

The Peruvian ambassador to the United 
States told Texas and Peruvian businessmen 
Monday that his country’s monetary stabil- 
ity, economic freedom and incentives for new 
industries insure Peru a “diversified and 
sound development.” 

Ambassador Celso Pastor spoke during the 
morning session of the one-day conference 
originated by Speaker of the House Ben 
Barnes and sponsored by the Texas Partners 
of the Alliance and the Texas Industrial Com- 
mission. Six Peruvian businessmen accom- 
panied the amabssador. Approximately 100 
men attended the conference. 

Pastor emphasized Peru's 6.5 per cent 
growth rate, its burgeoning industries and 
“great maturity in development planning.” 

Peru is rich in minerals, he said. “It will 
surely become the primary producer of silver 
in the world and the third or fourth most 
important supplier of copper.” 

The country is launching a large irriga- 
tion project to convert tropical deserts into 
productive land, Pastor sald. He pointed 
out that roads are being built to overcome 
isolation of many communities and that the 
marginal forest highway being cut through 
the Andes “will be for Peru what the con- 
quest of the far West was to the United 
States.” 

The ambassador also cited growth of Peru's 
fishing, ofl, petro-chemical, and agricultural 
industries. 

“The great projects of irrigation, maritime 
and river ports, airports, popular housing, 
roads, waterworks, electrification and schools 
and education ... represent an accelerated 
development process,” Pastor said. 

Peruvian President Bellaunde Terry, a 
University of Texas graduate, has “instilled 
a mystique of development and a profound 
sense of human solidarity,” he said. 
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“Internalonal communism tried to strangle 
development in Peru,” Pastor said. The 
country “rejected and completely defeated 
the subversive action of guerrillas in the 
Andes” and “offered the free world an ex- 
ample of what the faith and hope of a 
people can do,” he said. 

Harding L. Lawrence, president of Braniff 
International, told the group after lunch 
that north-south trade routes, heretofore 
overlooked, are opening up. 

Within the next few years, “while passen- 
ger traffic doubles, we expect the volume of 
air cargo will far exceed the passenger traffic 
increase,” Lawrence predicted. 

He said traffic to and from South America 
has been limited to passengers because of 
lack of cargo capacity, but new aircraft, 
which will carry up to 200,000 pounds of 
cargo, will change the picture. 

“We see Peru as a focal point or hub for 
economic development in South America 
both from the standpoint of tourism and of 
industry,” Lawrence sald. 

He attributed Peru's importance to the 
following factors: 

—An “extremely stable government“ and 
rapidly rising standard of living. 

—An aggressive governmental program to 
develop tourism facilities including skiing, 
hunting and trout stream fishing and to pro- 
vide a favorable atmosphere for foreign capl- 
tal investment and industrial development. 

—A friendly and highly cooperative atti- 
tude on the part of Peruvian businessmen. 

Braniff will participate in the construction 
of a beach facility, an international market 
and a restaurant and night club area in Lima, 
Lawrence said. 

During the morning session, Ray Horton, 
chairman of the Texas Industrial Commis- 
sion, said Peru and Texas have similar prob- 
lems. Both are changing from agricultural 
and mining economies to industrial econo- 
mies and both have need for more educa- 
tional and more jobs for young people. 

Edward Marcus, executive vice president 
of Nieman Marcus of Dallas and president of 
the Texas Partners of the Alliance, explained 
that the partners program is not a govern- 
ment operation, but a private program aided 
by the U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment, attempting to foster trade and in- 
dustry between the United States and Latin 
America. 

Thirty-one states have similar affillations 
with Latin American countries, Marcus sald. 

Afternoon sessions were devoted to group 
discussions in the areas of chemical indus- 
try, food processing and agricultural prod- 
ucts, banking and finance, hotels and tour- 
ism, and seafood and citrus industries. 

Gov, John Connally, scheduled to welcome 
the Peruvians, was not present at the con- 
ference. He spent the day in bed, drinking 
milk every 30 minutes to soothe a stomach 
ulcer, Speaker Barnes said. Barnes, who re- 
cently made a trip to Peru in conjunction 
with the partners program, presided at the 
conference. 

Another expected dignitary, Sixto Gutier- 
rez. Peruvian minister of development and 
public works, also missed the meeting. He 
sent a telegram explaining that government 
matters detained him in Peru. 

[From the San Antonio Express, Nov. 29, 
1966] 
Am Transport Boom To Hits NORTH-SOUTH 
AMERICA TRADE 
(By Jon Ford) 

Ausr. -A boom in alr transport during 
the next five years will greatly speed growth 
of trade between North and South America, 
a top airline executive predicted at a Texas- 
Peru trade and investment conference here 
Monday. 

Peruyian Ambassador Celso Pastor assured 
a group of Texas business and industrial 
leaders foreign investors in his country enjoy 
economic and political stability. 
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“Latin America is entering a new stage In 
its economic integration,” Pastor sald. “We 
need new capital and technical assistance. 
Nothing would be more beneficial to the 
U.S. and Canada than to seek hemispheric 
integration,” the ambassador told conferees. 

Texas Speaker of the House Ben Barnes 
called the conference following an extensive 
tour of Peru last June with a Texas Partners 
of the Alliance team assessing areas in need 
of development aid. Texas Partners of the 
Alliance with Peru and Texas Industrial Com- 
mission were co-sponsors of the Monday ses- 
sions. 

About 100 Texans attended day-long talks 
here with Pastor, six Peruvian bankers and 
industrialists, U.S. Agency for International 
Development and Stanford Research Insti- 
tute representatives. Barnes presided, 

Pastor and Braniff International Airways 
President Harding L. Lawrence were principal 
speakers at meetings In the House chamber 
and a downtown hotel. 

Lawrence predicted passenger traffic be- 
tween North and South America will double 
within the next few years, and that volume 
of air cargo will increase even more. 

“It Is a solid belief on our part that In the 
next five years air transport will greatly ac- 
celerate the growth of trade between North 
and South America,” Lawrence sald. 

“Confidence in my country is attracting 
new domestic and foreign investment, both 
in the private and public sectors,” Pastor 
said. 

“Peru maintains one of the highest growth 
rates in the world, exceeding 6 per cent.“ 
the ambassador maintained. “Of all the 
Latin American countries, Peru shows the 
highest development rate during the last 
five years, greater even than those of Mexico 
and Venezuela. Some see Peru as the show- 
case of the Alliance for ess.” 

Pastor said ultimate development of Peru’s 
marginal forest highway down the eastern 
slope of the Andes Mountains—one of the 
most ambitious public works projects in 
Latin America—‘“will be for Peru what con- 
quest of the far West was to the U.S.” He 
said the highway would double productive 
land use by making a wealth of resources 
accessible and increasing mobility of prod- 
ucts to markets. 

The ambassador cited such Peruvian nat- 
ural assets as silver and copper, oll and ga, 
agriculture products including cotton and 
sugar, and reported substantial expansion 
of the petrochemical, fish meal and auto as- 
sembly industries. 

Other Peruvian leaders reported on in- 
vestment opportunities in the areas of food 
processing, hotels and tourism, seafood and 
citrus industries and land development, 

The visitors included Alfonso Montero. 
chemical industrialist, Lima; Tulio de Andrea 
and Guillermo Wiese, Lima bankers; Dr. Or- 
lando Olcese, Lima food retailer and edu- 
cator; Guillermo Ganoza, Trujillo banker and 
agricultural industrialist, and Juan Bazo, 
director of Peru's National Industrial Pro- 
motion Institute. -~ 

“My business investments there (in Peru) 
have been safe and profitable,” said Houston 
business tycoon John Mecon, “and I can't 
say that about some in other parts of the 
world.” 

George Phillips, AID industrial develop- 
ment adviser in Peru, Robert J. Burnand, 
Stanford Research Institute Latin American 
expert, and Dr. Edwards Irons of AID’s Wash- 
ington investment survey division were 
among program participants. 

Barnes reported two Texas concerns 
Shamrock Oil and Gas Co. and Harvest Queen 
Mill and Elevator Co. of Dallas and Plain- 
view—plan chemical and fertilizer plants in 
Peru partially as a result of discussions lead- 
ing to the conference. 

Lawrence viewed Peru “as a focal point 
or hub for economic development in South 
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America both from the standpoint of tourism 
and of industry.” 

He said this is due to the country’s “stable 
and highly respected government,” steady 
rise in the standard of living there, aggressive 
governmental programs to develop tourist fa- 
cilities, industry and foreign capital invest- 
ment opportunities and cooperation by Peru- 
vlan businessmen with foreign investors, 

The airline executive said his company is 
aiding in developing Peruvian tourist facili- 
ties including additional hotels, beaches, and 
international market, restaurants and night 
clubs, outdoor recreational facilities, a new 
advertising concern and research and ad- 
visory data for other U.S; investors. 

Lawrence said merger between Braniff and 
Panagra airways will increase the number of 
airline seats between North and South Amer- 
ica to 22,500 a month. 

Texas Industrial Commission Chairman 
Ray Horton of Houston said Texas and Peru 
are in similar stages of transition from an 
economic base of agriculture and mining to 
industry. 

+ Edward Marcus, Texas Partners of the Alli- 
ance chairman and executive vice president 
of Neiman-Marcus, Dallas outlined work of 
the partners group. US. Rep. J. J. Pickle 
Of Austin was one of the speakers at a noon 
luncheon, 

Seminar sessions of chemical, food process- 
ing, agriculture, tourist, and seafood and 
citrus products industries as well as banking 
and finance were held during the afternoon. 


[Prom the Houston Post, Nov. 29, 1966] 
Peruvians EYE Texas BUSINESS 
(By Neil Addington) 

Avustin—Texans or anyone else desiring to 
help Peru develop industrially can obtain 
financing up to 50 per cent of the total 
amount needed to launch new industries, 
Peruvian representatives said here Monday. 

Tulio deAndrea, speaking to about 100 
Texas businessmen attending the Texas- 
Peru trade and investment conference in the 
House of Representatives, invited them to 
invest in his country’s industrial develop- 
Ment and said, “We are prepared to finance 
50 per cent of the total amount needed.” 

Andrea, president of the Industrial Bank 
ot Peru, was introduced as “a strong repre- 
Sentative of the new generation.” 

He was one of more than half a dozen 
Peruvian emissaries here for the day-long 
Conference sponsored by the Texas Indus- 
trial Commission and the Texas Partners of 
the Alliance with Peru. 

Peruvian Ambassador Celso Pastor led the 
Visiting speakers here for the conference 
Called by Texas House Speaker Ben Barnes 
to explore the trade and investment oppor- 
tunities In Peru. 

Braniff International President Harding 
Lawrence, the main speaker at a luncheon 
for the group, predicted that air transport 
Would accelerate the growth of trade between 
North and South America within the next 
five years. 

"I believe the north-south trade routes, 
Overlooked up to this point, are opening up,” 
Said Lawrence. 

“We see Peru as a focal point or hub for 
economic development of tourism and of 
industry,” he said, because of the stable and 
respected government of Peru, the rapidly 
Tising standard of living, an aggressive gov- 
ernmental program to provide a favorable 
atmosphere for foreign capital investment 
and industrial development and to develop 
tourism facilities, plus the friendly, co-opera- 
live attitude of Peruvian businessmen. 

Ambassador Pastor pointed out that Peru 
Maintains one of the highest growth rates 
in the world, exceeding 6 percent. He said 
Of all the Latin American countries, Peru 

shown the highest development rate 
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during the last five years, greater even than 
those of Mexico and Venezuela. 

“Some see Peru as the showcase of the 
Alliance for Progress,” he said. 

Pastor said confidence in his country is 
attracting new domestic and foreign invest- 
ment, both in the private and public sec- 
tors, and predicted that Peru would become 
the primary producer of silver in the world 
and the third or fourth most important 
supplier of copper. 

He said natural gas appears extremely 
promising, with the petrochemical industries 
expected to thrive. 

As an incentive, tax-free programs exist 
for the establishment or expansion of new 
industries; the Texas business representa- 
tives were told. 

Juan Bazo, director of the National In- 
dustrial Promotion Institute, told the group 
there are numerous opportunities open for 
those interested in producing beef. An esti- 
mated 25,000 tons of beef is imported an- 
nually, which is about 20 percent of the 
total consumption in Peru. 

“We need someone with know-how,” Bazo 
said. “It could be a very interesting ven- 
ture . . and very profitable.” 

Other Peruvian delegates included Al- 
fonso Montero of Lima, who represented the 
chemical industries; Guillermo Ganoza of 
Trujillo, an agriculture industrialist; Giul- 
lermo Wiese of Lima, a banker; and Orlando 
Olcese, also of Lima, a food retailer and edu- 
cator. 

Governor Connally, who was to have de- 
livered the welcoming address, was unable to 
attend. The governor's recently discovered 
stomach ulcer forced him to remain at the 
mansion Monday. 

Monday afternoon, the conference broke 
up into a series of seminars where specific 
industries and opportunities in those fields 
were discussed. 

Introductory remarks were delivered by 
Edward Marcus, chairman of the Texas Part- 
ners, and Ray Horton, chairman of the Texas 
Industrial Commission, 


Hon. Samuel H. Shapiro, Man of the Year 


SPEECH 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I join my colleagues from Illinois in 
commending the Committee of the Jew- 
ish National Fund for designating the 
Honorable Samuel H. Shapiro, Lieuten- 
ant Governor of the State of Illinois, as 
their Man of the Year. 

I can readily understand this designa- 
tion because of the outstanding work 
performed by Governor Shapiro in the 
field of mental health as indicated by a 
record of his performance in this field 
such as being cosponsor of the Illinois 
mental health code, the mental defi- 
ciency code, and other progressive men- 
tal héalth legislation, and also because of 
his chairmanship of the Mental Health 
Commission established in 1955. 

I congratulate Governor Shapiro on 
being the recipient of this high honor. 

I regret my inability to be present in 
Chicago on Tuesday, January 31, to wit- 
ness the presentation of the special 
“Keter Shem Tov Award” to him. 
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Secrets of the Supersonic Transport 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most highly respected commentators 
in the Nation, Mr. Edward P. Morgan, 
and one of our leading newspapers, the 
Washington Evening Star, have directed 
their thoughts to the question of the 
supersonic transport and the apparent 
aura of secrecy that surrounds many 
aspects of it. 

Mr. Morgan stated in a recent broad- 
cast that “some backers of the SST, in 
and out of Government, appear to be pro- 
ceeding on the theory that what the pub- 
lic does not know will not hurt it, espe- 
cially if the damage—from the sonic 
boom—is soft pedaled until the public 
gets used to it.” 

In a recent editorial, the Star men- 
tioned that a series of expensive studies 
on the SST is under wraps. The rea- 
son the studies are under wraps, accord- 
ing to news reports, is their highly un- 
favorable comments on the plane. If 
true, this is an information blackout not 
calculated to win support in Congress 
for the project. 

For the elucidation of my colleagues, 
Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
in the RECORD: 

[From the Evening Star, Jan. 14, 1967] 

Pic IN A POKE 


Judging from the noisy defense of the 
supersonic transport heard in Washington 
these days, one would think federal agencies 
were unanimously in favor of this $4.5 billion 
project to hurry up and get passengers to 
Europe a few hours faster. 

But a report in the Wall Street Journal 
the other day seems to suggest not all is har- 
mony behind the bureaucratic walls. In 
fact a number of economists in the Budget 
Bureau, Defense Department and elsewhere 
seem disenchanted, if not downright dis- 
mayed, by the plane’s drawbacks. There's 
so much criticism that some observers think 
the President may well pigeonhole the thing 
or delay it indefinitely. 

The Federal Aviation Agency confirms that 
it has now received four studies made by in- 
dependent firms on SST development and 
costs. Although these cost the taxpayer 
$663,190 the results are being kept secret. 
Even one United States Senator interested 
in the program hasn't at this writing been 
able to get his hands on one of the docu- 
ments. And there are other studies on sonic 
booms and comparative air fares also still 
classified. 

The reason the studies are under wraps, ac- 
cording to news reports, is their highly un- 
favorable comments on the plane. If true, 
this is an information blackout not calcu- 
lated to win support in Congress for the proj- 
ect. Lawmakers can hardly vote intelli- 
gently on appropriations where so many facts 
are being withheld. 

One report from Interior Secretary Udall, 
not kept secret, noted the other day that 
sonic booms, presumably from military 
planes, already have caused damage to pre- 
historic cliff dwellings and geological forma- 
tions in national park areas. Will there be 
any place to hide from aviation “progress,” 
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even in cliff houses, Lf the SST adds its booms 
over our heads? 

Let's get the studies out ln the open where 
everybody can see them. If the SST is being 
financed by taxpayers, they have a right to 
know what kind of pig Is tnstde the poke. 

If it isn't one thing, it's another. Here 
Lyndon Johnson has just done a good deal 
to fill in the credibility gap by the restraint 
and candor of his State of the Union Message, 
and now we find that the sonic boom Is creat- 
ing new gaps in the nation's scenery and 
threatening to fill in some old ones, like the 
standard beauty mark of Bryce Canyon. 

Sometimes one has to wonder what price 
progress. And in so wondering the realiza- 
tion strikes that a liberal la not a liberal un- 
less he is willing om occasion to become a 
conservative, or at least a conservationist. 

The sleek, swift devil in this piece is some- 
thing that does not now exist but is push- 
ing the sinister echo of things to come ahead 
of it—the SST, which means, of course, the 
supersonic transport, a trifling piece of po- 
tentlallty airworthy hardware with, the ex- 
perts say, a four-and-a-hailf-billlon-dollar 
price tag on it before it goes into commercial 
service—if it does. President Johnson has 
not yet answered the 50-billion-dollar ques- 
tion. The Federal Aviation Agency has ap- 
proved the Boeing design over Lockheed's 
for the SST but the President has not yet 
given Boeing the green light to go ahead and 
bulld this 1800-mile-an-hour, 300-passenger 
aircraft, If and when he does, Boeing is ex- 
pected to accumulate between 30 and 50 bil- 
lion from sales of the plane to airlines all 
over the world by the year 1990. The first 
American SST would be ready, theoretically, 
by 1974. 

A couple of days ago, the director general 
of the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion, Khut Hammarskjold, said neither the 
Boeing model nor its British-French com- 
petitor, which is farther along in construc- 
tion by many months—and may be ready in 
1971—met the association's economic criteria. 
In other words, he said, present designs will 
have to be further refined before either plane 
would be considered a profitable thing to fly. 

But now the question ts ralsed in rather 
vivid form of whether any SST would meet 
what might be called the public criteria. The 
more than ear-splitting Issue here is the sonic 
boom. This, as any aviation buff knows, is 
the nolse an aircraft makes when it plerces 
the sound barrier, the invisible boundary of 
the speed of sound at 660 miles an hour. But 
the explosion of a shock wave of air com- 
pressed by such a flight can do light or seri- 
ous damage on the ground, depending on its 
Strength. It can rattle dishes or break win- 
dows and destroy buildings. 

On Wednesday the National Park Service 
added another classification to the inventory 
of damage: natural beauty. It reported to 
Secetary of the Interior Stewart Udall that 
sonic booms made by military aircraft have 
caused to prehistoric cliff dwellings 
in Canyon de Cheily National Monument in 
northeastern Arizona and to rare geological 
formations in Bryce Canyon National Park 
in Utah. Furthermore, tt ls possible damage 
has been done in other national outdoor 
preserves which has not yet been discovered. 

Nobody knows how much damage the sonic 
boom of an SST would cause because no such 
giant has ever flown and nobody knows 
either, obviously, how or whether the boom 
problem can be solved. The prospects don't 
look very bright at the moment which, It 
might be observed, is the time to ponder the 
problem. Once the government and industry 
have jointly invested billions tn the experi- 
ment, it would become more than a little 
dificult to ground the whole operation to 
preserve window panes or some historic relic 
of the nation's scenery. 

Indeed some backers of the SST, in and 
out of government, appear to be proceeding 
on the theory that what the public doesn’t 
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know won't hurt It especially if the damage 
is soft-pedaled until the public gets use 
to it. Play that backwarda and it comes 
out this way: if instead of being insldlously 
conditioned by stages the public had known 
in advance the dangers and nuisance of, 
say, pollution, the bediam of a traffic Jam 
and the filght-path scream of jet planes over 
cities, it might have demanded some bullt-in 
safeguards as the price of “progress”. 

A leading conservationist himself, Secre- 
tary Udal] is worried about the apparent 
cynical approach by some SST enthusiasts 
to the public welfare. It has already been 
suggested that because of the sonic boom, 
the SST may not be fit for transcontinental 
travel, will be limited to Intercontinental 
routes over water, But there wlll be great 
pressure—and not air pressure either—for 
SST rights-of-way over land too. Udall fears 
a suggested “solution” may be zigzag routes 
over open spaces avoiding metropolitan areas 
and crossing, thereby, most of the American 
scenery, National Parks and all. The prob- 
lem may solve itself, however. A two-hour 
SST flight from New Tork to Los Angeles 
would be a little like riding in a pneumatic 
tube, Most of the 300 passengers would en- 
joy the advantage of not belag able to see 
out, They could watch an old color movie 
of the Grand Canyon and be spared the spec- 
tacle of the landscape crumbiiug beneath 
them. 

This is Edward P. Morgan saying good night 
from Washington. 


Shall the Draft Be Abolished? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1937 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, with 
the expiration of the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act next June 30, 
the question of how best to provide for 
our future military manpower needs will 
be under discussion in the coming 
months. The Congress has the respon- 
sibility of deciding whether to revise and 
extend the present draft system or to 
adopt a new method of procuring mili- 
tary manpower. 

The December 17, 1966 issue of the 
New Yorker includes a timely article by 
Richard H. Rovere on the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act and 
alternative plans that are belng pro- 
posed. I believe this article merits spe- 
cial attention and submit it for inclusion 
in the Recorp. 

The article follows: 

LETTER From WASHINGTON 

DECEMBER 8.—Sometime in the next six 
months, Congress will vote to extend and 
extensively amend the Universal Military 
Training and Service Act of 1951, commonly 
known as the draft. The action will be 
preceded by a debate, already in progress, 
that may turn out to be as interesting and 
important as any other current controversy— 
partly because most of the other contro- 
versies, including those on Vietnam and the 
state of the economy, are closely connected 
with it. In the recent past, congressional 
debate on military conscription has been des- 
ultory and largely limited to real and imag- 
ined inequities in the operations of the 
Selective Service System. There has been 
broad, bipartisan agreement that the draft 
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is necessary, democratic, and, with a few 
lamentable exceptions, equitable. Funda- 
mental changes have seldom been discussed, 
or even proposed, and hardly anyone has 
questioned the institution itself. (In their 
Presidential campaigns of 1956 and 1964. 
Adlai Stevenson and Barry Goldwater urged 
abolition of the draft, but neither kept the 
issue alive after the elections.) Now, though, 
there is widespread—indeed, almost urt- 
versal—dissatisfaction with the way the Insti- 
tution works and fails to work. For the first 
time in the nearly sixteen years since Con- 
gress established the present draft, radical 
proposals for reform have come from within 
the government, and some congressmen are 
raising the question of whether conscription 
is today an acceptable means of procuring 
manpower to meet our military needs. Out- 
side the government, there have been several 
calls for early repeal of the act and a reliance 
on voluntary enlistments, Last week in 
Miami Beach, the National Council of 
Churches passed a resolution calling for 
abolition of the draft. At a national con- 
ference on the draft held this week at the 
University of Chicago, sixty of the hundred 
and twenty delegates signed a petition urging 
repeal; the rest, it is reported, favor retention 
with drastic reform. Evidently, no one— 
with the possible exception of the director 
of the Selective Service System, Lieutenant 
General Lewis B. Hershey, who took office in 
1941—is satisfied with things as they are. 

Anticipating dissent and discontent, the 
President last July appointed a National Ad- 
visory Commission on Selective Service, and 
made Burke Marshall, a highly respected for- 
mer Assistant Attorney General who is now 
a corporation executive, its chairman. Catch- 
ing up rather late in the day, the House 
Armed Services Committee yesterday an- 
nounced the formation of its own advisory 
group, which will be headed by General Mark 
Clark, The President's commission ls to 
report to him—and, presumably, to the pub- 
lic—by January 1st. So far, nothing is known 
of its findings; its meetings have been closed, 
and speculation has been discouraged, “Un- 
til you see the final report, all bets are off,” 
a spokesman told the press a few days 39. 
There is a suspicion here that if its find- 
ings displease the White House, copies of the 
report will be very hard to come by. Gen- 
eral Clark’s committee is not expected to 
submit its findings in time to have any bear- 
ing on public discussion of the matter. 
Meanwhile, though, a self-appointed ad-hoc 
commission has made a study of Its own and 
issued a report that is not only bold, partisan. 
and specific in its recommendations but at 
the same time uncommonly lucid and vigor- 
ous. The Ripon Society, an organization of 
Republican intellectuals loosely affiliated 
with several of the leading universities on 
both coasts, last week released a study en- 
titled “Politics and Conscription” that urges 
speedy abolition of the draft and total re- 
Hance on a professional military establish- 
ment, 

It is an uncompromising document, con- 
temptuous not only of the draft in Its present 
form but of the principle of conscription 
itself, and of such proposals for change 85 
the lottery system, which has been fre- 
quently endorsed by Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy, and of the “national service“ proposal 
made last May by the Secretary of Defense. 
Senator Kennedy's scheme, the study says. 
would be one of “planned capriclousness.“ 
leaving all questions of Justice and injustice 
to Lady Luck rather than to the four thou- 
sand fallible but indisputably human, and 
frequently humane, draft boards across the 
country. As for the McNamara plan, under 
which every young American, or at least 
every young American male, would be drafted 
to serve the republic in one or another of 3 
variety of ways deemed by the government 
to have some measure of social utility, mar- 
tial or not, the report says that it would 
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merely “universalize inequity” and create a 
“gargantuan Brook Farm bunt on compul- 
sion.” It adds. People in our diverse society 
would be just as misused by national service 
as by the draft, and maybe more so.” The 
authors have no doubt about the feasibility, 
as well as the destrabllity. of getting rid of 
the draft and entrusting the national secu- 
tity to a force of professionals drawn to the 
armed services by attractlons of the sort 
that draw other men to other professions. 
What is more, they urge their fellow-Republi- 
Cans to take a straightforward political ap- 
Proach to the matter, making conscription a 
Partisan issue In the next session of Congress 
and accepting without qualm any political 
benefits that may accrue from standing in 
Opposition to an unpopular institution. 
They concede that in ordinary circumstances 
an issue of this nature should not be handled 
in a partisan manner or exploited for parti- 
san gains. “But,” they write, “despite the 
essentially libertarian and nonpartisan char- 
acter of the case for a volunteer military, it 
unquestionably has been a Democratic Con- 
gress that has stymied reform in recent years 
and a Democratic President who has manipu- 
lated the issue in ways apparently calculated 
to prevent thorough debate.” (This charge 
Of Presidential manipulation refers to a 
Pentagon study of the draft that has never 
been fully disclosed; it ls widely believed here 
that it leaned to the abolitionist side and was 
Withheld because of fears that It would have 
an adverse effect on national morale at a 
time when we were embarking on a large- 
Scale intervention in the ground war in 
Vietnam.) “The Republican Party,” the 
authors conclude, “has a good foundation for 
reform; it need oniy build upon it.” Some 
Ot the younger Republican congressmen in- 
tend to follow the report's advice. 

The Ripon Soctety holds the draft to be 
Morally repugnant and militarily unneces- 
sury. Things being what they are, not much 
Attention is likely to be pald to the moral 
argument, which, as it happens, is less than 
Persuasive. It rests on the premise that 
Compulsion is inherently wicked and un- 
democratic. “A draft by definition, is anti- 
thetic to a free society.” the report asserts. 
No doubt, but we live with many institutions 
of which this may be said—the Income tax, 
for instance, makes conscripts of us all— 
and professional armies, which the authors 
think well of, haye been the undoing of 
several free societies. The strength of the 
authors’ position lies In thelr demonstration 
that there is nothing “untversal” in the Uni- 
Versa] Military Training and Service Act and 
in their argument that this country, includ- 
ing its armed services, would be better off 
In many ways if the draft were abolished and 
Military recruitment placed on a volunteer 
basis. The draft ts universal only in the 
Sense that every young man must contend 
With the possibility of having to spend two 
Fears of his life in uniform, But for roughly 
two out of three young men the possibility 
Reyer materializes. The anxieties are shared 
by all, the sacrifices by relatively few. If 
all men who are qualified for service even 
Under present physical and mental standards 
“which the Ripon Soclety believes are ab- 
Surdly high—were to serve a two-year hitch, 
We would have a military establishment sev- 
eral times as large as any mit man 
thinks necessary. Even with the demands 
Of the war in Vietnam, au current and an- 
ticipated requirements can be met by using 
Oniy about a third of the men available. 
In 1967, somewhat over 1,300,000 males will 
turn eighteen, and tf the present system 
Temains in operation, they will be subject to 
the draft until 1975. About a third of them 
Will be rejected or exempted. Of the remain- 
ing 1,200,000, about half will at some time 
Or other be inducted for a two-year term. 
The others, equally qualified, will simply 
Never be needed. This makes Universal Mil- 
itary Service a fifty-fifty proposition—"sem!- 
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universal“ at best, and. tf not immoral in 
principle, grossly and indefensibiy mequita- 
bie in practice. 

Equity and necessity are the only justifica- 
tions for conscription. No one has main- 
tained that it is a desirable way of organiz- 
ing a military force. The generals dislike it 
&s much as the conscripts, particularly when 
the period of service is for anything less than 
the duration. With a two-year term, about 
fifty per cent of the Army—the only service 
that uses draftees In any numbers—has had 
less than one year’s experience, (Even be- 
fore Vietnam, the figure was forty-three per 
cent.) The equivalent of ten divistons ts al- 
ways in training. Ten years ago, a commis- 
sion appointed by President Eisenhower to 
study the draft and related problems re- 
ported, We must devote twenty-five per cent 
of our military effort to training men who 
don’t stay. The trainers are discouraged. 
They resemble the poor teacher, whose every 
class flunks.” Somewhere between ninety 
and ninety-five per cent of draftees serve 
thelr two years and get out. The dropout 
rate among first-term enlistees is also higu 
approximately seventy-five per cent. The 
Pentagon dislikes the draft but, citing fig- 
ures such as these, insists that necessity de- 
mands it. Some people, however, hold Pen- 
tagon policy—or policy made for the Penta- 
gon by the President and Congress—respons!i- 
ble for the necessity. In terms of motiva- 
tion, there is not much difference between 
draftees and one-term enlistees; the latter 
enlist because they expect to be caught up 
in the draft anyway and reason that the 
greater freedom of choice and opportunity 
available to those who enlist ls worth the ex- 
tra year or two of service required of them. 
The Ripon Society report notes that after 
the first term the dropout rate declines to 
about fifteen per cent—approximately what 
is considered normal in such countries as 
Canada and England, which rely entirely 
on volunteers. 

In recent years, in other words, several 
million young Americans, free of all compul- 
sion, have found the military life rewarding 
enough to make a career of it—and this de- 
Spite the fact that the tangible rewards have 
been meagre by almost any retevant stand- 
ard. “Today,” the report says, “an entering 
private in our military makes slightly more 
than a Rumanian nt on a collective 
farm: $90.60 per month.“ This la well below 
the pay of his counterparts in Canada, Eng- 
land, and West Germany—and “the difference 
in pay is magnified in each of these cases by 
the gap in standards and costs of living be- 
tween other nations and ours.” The authors 
of the report insist there is plenty of evi- 
dence at hand to demonstrate that we can 
meet what the military planners tell us are 
our needs without compelling anyone to 
serve against his will. Even under present 
conditions, our armed services do about as 
well in attracting long-term volunteers as 
those in other countries, many of which do 
not haye “the great productive margin of 
the United States to support its military 
financially.” An increase in pay that would 
make the life of an Army mechanic and his 
family as agreeable as that of a garage or 
factory mechanic should bring, in men al- 
ready trained. It would thus enabie the 
Army to cut down on its programa to train 
men who after two years take the skills they 
have acquired at the Army's expense back 
to the factories and garages. 

Pay increases are by no means the only 
reforms urged by proponents of a voluntary 
system. Present military policies, it seems 
clear, are designed to discourage men in the 
lower ranks from marrying and raising fam- 
ilies. The Ripon Society proposes the re- 
versal of these policies and of others that 


ning techniques or from some 
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worship of the Spartan mystique, the miit- 
tary has constructed some of the most sterile 
and unesthetic communal agglomerations in 
the country.” 

Even before McNamara’s day, the military 
establishment always talked cost factors 
when it was confronted with criticism of this 
kind. Obviously, a decently paid and attrac- 
tively sheltered military would cost more 
than an Ill-paid and drearily housed one; 
there is no easy way to reckon the differen- 
tial. Indeed, when the Secretary addressed 
himself to the problem—as he did on two oc- 
casions last year—there was a huge differen- 
tial in his own differential. Before a con- 
gressional hearing in February, he estimated 
the cost of a voluntary system at four billion 
dollars.a year; ten months later, in a news- 
paper interview, he put it at twenty billion. 
Even the lower figure, which is the one that 
a number of experts in and out of the De- 
fense Department seem to agree on, is bound 
to make Congress shudder. It is, however, 
an estimate of costs alone and ignores the 
savings, which would surely be large. The 
machinery of conscription is expensive, and 
the policy is uneconomic. The draft absorbs 
men with highly developed skills for which 
the Army has no use. It rejects millions of 
men who are unproductive in civilian life but 
might undertake any number of military 
tasks. The whole economy, civilian and 
military, might profit greatly by the more 
reasonable allocations that would be mada 
under a voluntary system. A large part of 
training costs could be written off over life- 
times rather than over two years. And there 
might be a large and gratifying saving of a 
kind not mentioned by the Ripon Society or 
other recent critics. If a professional mill- 
tary is really more efficient than a conscripted 
one, and if a major part of our military ef- 
fort is now devoted to training men who will 
not put their training to use, then it would 
seem reasonable to think that we could get 
along with a smaller military establishment. 
If this were the case, the saving would be in 
something more precious than money. It 
might be seen by the world as a step toward 
the reduction of tensions. For us to present 
It in this light would, of course, be dishonest; 
in actuality we would only be getting, as a 
former Secretary of Defense used to say, a 
bigger bang for our buck. However, it would 
not be fostering an illusion to cite it as evi- 
dence that the United States wants no more 
military power than it needs to defend ita 
present Interests. Since many people doubt 
this, the assurance would be welcome. 

In any debate over conscription, both sides 
are likely to agree that the only legitimate 
purpose a military establishment can serve Is 
national defense. This is certainly what 
Most people believe they are buying when 
they foot its enormous bills. In other coun- 
tries, particularly smaller and less developed 
ones, armies are used for a variety of different 
purposes, some of them beneficent, The gov- 
ernment of Israel boasts of using its armed 
forces as an educational Institution. Armies 
have been used to relieve unemployment, to 
bulld public works, and to institute various 
kinds of social change. This government has 
occasionally used military men and facilities 
for disaster and salvage missions, and the 
Army Corps of Engineers has worked at the 
development of rivers and harbors, but the 
idea of using our military for any social or 
political end is one that would scandalize 
most congressmen and most voters. Never- 
theless, our armed forces have served other 
than military ends, and have occasionally 
served them quite well. Milltary funds have 
been used to subsidize a great deal of scien- 
tifle and social research, and the United 
States Army has served as a school for mil- 
lions of men, especially Negroes, who in civil- 
lan life would have gone unschooled. It has 
never been politic for the Defense Depart- 
ment to say very much about this, but the 
Secretary of Defense has encouraged the use 
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of the military in this way and has sought 
to make its educational services efficient in- 
struments in combating poverty and Ullter- 
acy. If the draft were abolished and the 
higher costs of a professional army assumed, 
this function would in all probability come 
to an end. The test of military effectiveness 
would be more rigidly than it is today; mil- 
itary educgtion would surely be curtailed to 
serve the rather narrow needs of professional 
soldiers and technicians. 

The proponents of a professional army 
are unlikely to be moved by such considera- 
tions, for those of them who acknowledge 
that there have been some useful by-prod- 
ucts of the draft can quite reasonably main- 
tain that furtive use of military agencies 
for non-military ends is unworthy of a rich 
and free society. Nor, it seems, are they 
much impressed by the ancient arguments 

professional armies. The Ripon So- 
ciety points to Canada and England and lets 
it go at that. It does not weigh the dangers, 
well known to the French in recent years, 
of military establishments alienated from 
the societies and governments that support 
them. It points to our ready acceptance of 
professionalism in services like the police 
without noting the alienation experienced in 
most large cities between professional police- 
men and the civilians they serve. It may 
well be that opponents of the draft would 
have the better of the argument even if they 
weighed these factors in. Taken together, 
the war in Vietnam and the draft have al- 
ready alienated a considerable part of an en- 
tire generation. Assuming it to be impos- 
sible to end the war, if its continuation in- 
volved only those who wish to be part of it, 
some of the terrible tensions within our own 
society might be relieved. 

—Ricuarp H. ROVERE. 


Dr. Herndon’s Laurels 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM E. MINSHALL 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the Cleveland area are proud that our 
city ranks as one of the foremost centers 
of medical science. 

Another laurel was added recently 
when our distinguished Dr. Charles H. 
Herndon was elected the next president 
of the American Academy of Orthopedic 
Surgeons. 

The Plain Dealer has paid tribute to 
Dr. Herndon in an editorial which I 
think will be of interest to the many 
Members of the Congress who know him 
and who are familiar with the brilliant 
work he is doing in the field of ortho- 
pedic surgery. 

The editorial follows: 

DOCTOR'S LAURELS 

At its convention in San Francisco the 
American Academy of Orthopedic Surgeons 
this week chose a Cleveland physician, Dr. 
Charles H. Herndon, as its next president. 

Dr. Herndon’s honor brings honor also to 
the University Medical Center and to West- 
ern Reserve University, where he heads the 
teaching and practice of orthopedic surgery. 

Dr. Herndon and three colleagues of the 
University Medical Center delivered an im- 
pressive research paper on bone grafts at 
the San Francisco meeting. All of them de- 
serve congratulations. They add luster to 
Cleveland's fine reputation as one of Amer- 
ica’s first-rank centers of medical science. 
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Across the River, Part IV— The Star 
Documents a Civic Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, the 
fourth article in the excellent series, 
“Across the River,” by Haynes Johnson, 
published last week in the Washington 
Evening Star, examines the schools in 
the area east of the Anacostia River 
which have been struck by spreading 
lawlessness and apathy among the 
younger generation. 

In this situation— 


Writes Mr. Johnson— 
the schools are expected to assume the re- 
sponsibilities of the parents, and the com- 
munity. But obviously, the schools cannot. 
They are doing everything that can be done, 
given things as they are today. 


This article, published on Thursday, 
January 19, 1967, in the Star, follows: 
ACROSS THE River—4: CROWDED SCHOOLS AND 

THE LURE OF THE STREETS 


(By Haynes Johnson, Star staff writer) 


During school hours, when the weather is 
fair, groups of teen-agers can be seen walking 
the streets Across the River. They congre- 
gate on corners, sit on cars, and move idly 
through the neighborhoods. If you stop and 
ask one what school he goes to, often the 
answer will be: 

“I go to the twilight school.” 

The truth is, their school is the school of 
the streets. It teaches hard lessons. 

Truancy is common Across the River. Take 
the modernistic Ballou High, in the Congress 
Heights section of the far Southeast, where 
juvenile vandalism has been examined in 
earlier articles. Absenteeism there runs 
from 15 to 20 percent of enrollment. That 
means 250-300 teen-agers from that school 
out on the streets every day. 

They are unsupervised—and uneducated. 
Their futures are bleak. Inevitably, they are 
the students who finally drop out of school 
entirely to become the core of tomorrow's 
adult problems. 

Like Washington in general, the schools 
Across the River are for the most part over- 
crowded and understaffed. In the far 
Southeast, in fact, the schools are the most 
overcrowded in the city. They have been 
that way for some years. They cannot keep 
pace with the increasing population. 

Figures from the Congress Heights section 
provide a quick picture of the problem. 
Hart Junior High School has nearly 2,000 
children in classrooms designed for 1,443. 
Hendley Elementary School has almost 1,500 
in space for 1,056 (including four classes in 
the auditorium). Ballou has 1,430, when it 
should have no more than 1,187. 

In addition, the schools experience a con- 
stant turnover of pupils, another reflection of 
the social turmoll of the area. New families 
move in, others leave, adding to disruptive 
influences in the classrooms. In the first 
eight weeks of this school year, for instance, 
more than 700 students were affected by 
moves at the Hendiey School alone. 

Two hundred fifty students left; some 500 
entered. 

What these figures only indicate are the 
problems of discipline and behavior which 
place tremendous burdens on teachers and 
pupils. The behavior of the streets carries 
over to the classrooms and corridors. 
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An incident this month at Hart Junior 
High was illustrative. 

After class one day, a 14-year-old girl 
entered the lavatory there. She was accosted 
by five or six older girls, who took $1 and 
slashed her arm with a razor blade. Last 
October, in the same school, a 13-year-old 
girl was stopped on her way to class by a 
youth demanding money. He got none, and 
snapped the girl’s arm. Last month, a group 
of teen-age boys and girls swept down 4th 
Street SE, knocking down every smaller child 
they met. One boy tells of being kicked and 
having his glasses smashed. Others tell of 
beatings. 

And every day at Hart, by the pupils’ own 
accounts, older youths shake down smaller 
ones for a quarter or a dime, threatening 
beatings if their demands are not met. 

Windows are broken, lockers are looted, 
walls are decorated with profane “Magic 
Marker” graffiti. 

Like the stores of the troubled nelghbor- 
hoods, many schools bear the physical evi- 
dence of vandalism. Pieces of cardboard re- 
place the broken window panes. In the fall 
of 1965, 280 broken window panes had to be 
replaced at Hart before school opened. Last 
fall, the figure had risen to 350, and vandal- 
ism in general is “the worst ever,“ according 
to the head custodian. 

None of this means that the schools Across 
the River are part of some vast Black 
Jungle.” The point must be emphasized 
that the troublemakers are only a very small 
percentage; that teachers and students are 
working together; that hope has not ended 
for today’s youth. Still, the problems exist. 

Teachers, understandably, single out con- 
trol and discipline as key factors. 

J ask a student as nicely as possible to 
bring up her paper,” says one teacher, “and 
she tells me to go to hell. And the rest of 
them laugh. What can I do? I can't send 
37 kids to the office.” 

A DIFFERENT PERSPECTIVE 

Students, also understandably, see it from 
a different perspective. 

“The teachers pick on students.“ said ® 
girl who attends the Roper Junior High 
School in the Far Northeast. 

“When they know the student won't say 
anything, they pick on them. So the child 
fights the teacher and gets suspended. The 
principal doesn’t pay any attention to the 
students, Just to the teachers.” 

Such expressions of mistrust barely begin 
to illuminate the alienation and anger and 
often overwhelming sense of inadequacy felt 
by so many children from large, and poor. 
families. A psychologist may say they have 
no sense of identity; that, by their actions. 
they are craving recognition, demanding 
be noticed. 

In their own words, the children often ex- 
press the same thought. 

“You know,” said one youth, when asked 
why fights occur, “you walking down the 
street with your girl or some other , and 
one of them say, Hey, man, I bet that little 
kid can beat your ——." So, maybe you 
a little drink and you don't know right then 
what to say, and your girl's laughing and 89 
you gotta hit this little kid. I mean, how 
else you gonna show her?” 

And, a girl, 13: 

“Some girl, she say, ‘Ain't you had your 
baby yet?’ And all the other girls, they 
laugh. So she says it some more times and 
you gotta show her you a woman.” 

Students, particularly those from broke? 
homes and low-income housing, often re 
a feeling of inferiority toward their more 
fortunate classmates. One teacher tells 8 
students coming to her and whispering "I 
haven't got a father,” after she asks the pu- 
pils to invite their mothers and fathers to 
the school. A mother in the Valley Gree? 
public housing development, put it another 
way: 
“My girl doesn’t even want to go to Me- 
Cogney (the elementary School) because 
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they tell her, "Your mother ts on the wel- 
Tare. They go to school with the middle 
Class and the upper income and they laugh 
at your coat.” 

And a poorly-dressed teen-age boy, when 
Asked if he had enough warm clothes for 
Winter, laughed, and sald sharply: 

“No. I don't need that damn” jacket. I 
got two others.” 

Those children are still in school. Then 
there is someone we shall call Jimmy. That 
lg not his real name, but his experience is 
all too real. 

Jimmy is 18 now, an attractive looking 
Young man. He had attended school in Con- 
Gress Heights, and dropped out of junior 
high. When asked why, he sald: 

“The teacher kept throwing a whole lot of 
things in my face. They talk a whole lot of 
trash. They had to keep on taking.“ 

On further questioning he said the teacher 

threatened to tell the students “about 
how I got locked up, how bad I was, how I 
Was locked up for being bad.” 

“Tell the truth, Jimmy, his mother in- 
terrupted, and then explained, “My husband 
beated me and he (Jimmy) accidentaly 
killed him.” 

QUIETLY AND CASUALLY 


In fact, Jimmy had stabbed the man to 
death. Jimmy was 13 at the time. The man 
Was his stepfather; his own father died years 
ago and he has no memory of him. Now a 

ut at age 18, Jimmy Hives in a family of 

eight other children. Two of the older chil- 
dren are in jail—one charged with bank rob- 
bery, the other with rape, And Jimmy tells 
You he doesn’t like to go to downtown Wash- 
because, he says, a friend of his was 

Mos and killed by police there, Another 
riend, aged 16, also was shot and killed by 

Police, Jimmy says, because “they thought 
he had a gun and it turned out to be a pipe.” 
i Jimmy told his story quietly and casual- 
15 às acts of violence were ordinary events, 
n his life, they have been. Yet Jimmy also 

Says that he doesn't Uke hearing that Con- 
Fress Heights la a bad place to live (he said 
that before these articles began appearing). 

With a sense of pride, Jimmy says: 

“Congress Heights la a nice place to live.” 

The schools did not fall Jimmy, but 

y is nevertheless a failure before he is 
Out of his teens. 

Another boy, also 18, gave this picture of 
Als lite: 
te pte trouble is, like I'm a young boy. 
1 I had some place to go. Like a pool room, 
re downtown to play, but what we got to 

© but drink more and go to D.C. jall. How 
Would you like it if you was stufted down like 
A top on a garbage can? 

‘Like today, I goes downtown to the em- 

Ployment office to see about plumbing work 
Nd the woman says I got four (police) rec- 
So I told her, no three of the records 
beat.’ They may be beat, but you still 
dot four records,’ she saya. 80 everywhere 
You go you can't get no job.” 
are returned to his neighborhood Across 
‘ © River, and spent the afternoon inside 
laundromat with other boys and older 
Men. “because,” he explained, it's warm.“ 
€ rest of the day, he stands on the street 
ner walting, he says, to be hired for odd 
lobe in the neighborhood. 
How you going to get a job if they run 
YOu og the corner,” he remarked, after police 
d him and others to move on. “And you 
Eot a record. I'd lke to go’ back to school 
Nd take up a trade, to tell you the truth.” 
i One of the problems, nearly everyone will 
ance. la that the Jimmies of Washington, 

Rd other citles, have not been successfully 

hed by anyone—not their teachers, their 
D inselors, and most certainiy not thelr 
arenis. In this situation the schools are 
tt Dected to assume the responsibilitles of 
iè parents, and the community. But ob- 
e usly, the schools cannot. They are doing 
thes thing that can be done given things as 
ey are today. 
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Last month, for Instance, the Congress 
Heights principais wrote an appeal to D.C. 
Superintendent of Schools Carl E. Hansen 
requesting a full-time nurse for each ele- 
mentary school, a full-time psychologist, 
and one or more social workers for each 
school, 

Hansen would be only too happy to fill the 
request, but there one comes back to the 
old Washington cycle of responsibility: 
Money wasn't available. 

After talking to many children visiting 
schools Across the River in preparation for 
these articles, one of The Stars reporters 
was strongly reminded of a passage in David 
Copperfield,” where David says, “day after 
day, week after week, month after month, I 
was coldly neglected.” 

TEACHERS, REPORTER MEET 


The neglect is present Acrosa the River, 
and what makes it worse Is that it ls not in- 
tentional. No one is more aware of this than 
the teachers. An incident yesterday sharply 
underscored that fact. 

A teacher from one of the schools there had 
called The Star to say that while what was 
being reported was sad but true,” she would 
like to arrange a meeting between a reporter 
and other teachers. The meeting was held 
yesterday afternoon with eight teachers and 
the principal present. It was understood 
neither the school nor the teachers would be 
identified. 

After an hour of discussion, several points 
of agreement emerged. First, everyone felt 
that whatever troubles existed stemmed from 
only a very small percentage of the chlidren, 
and that these problems could be duplicated 
in other areas of Washington—and in every 
other city in the United States. What inten- 
sifies the problems, however, in such an area 
Across the River, is the high concentration of 
public housing units with so many large 
families. 

“Do you think that a child who has been 
kept up all night from loud talking or other 
behavior, will come to us the next morning 
smiling and happy?” asked one teacher. 

The more they talked, the more the con- 
versation turned to the problems lying out- 
side the school—the problems of jobs, hous- 
ing, poverty, automation, attitudes, preju- 
dices, stereotypes, lack of communications. 
To illustrate, the principal told of an incl- 
dent that occurred last year. The school was 
being painted, he sald, and the painters all 
were white men, all from outside the area. 
By his account, they did a slap-dash job. 
While they were painting that school, Negro 
men were standing idie on the streets out- 
side. 

“They would have done a beautiful job,” 
one teacher said, because they live here, and 
they do have a sense of pride in thelr com- 
munity.” 

She also said: 

“I have taught in schools throughout 
Washington. I have taught the privileged, 
as well as the underprivileged, and [ can say 
one thing about them all—at the age of 4 
or 5, when they first come to us, they all 
start out the same way. They are happy and 
they are full of love, It is soclety that 
changes them.” . 

As the conference ended, and the teachers 
and the reporter left, the sound of lusty 
young voices rang through the first-floor cor- 
ridors. Third-grade students, 75 of them, 
were singing together in thelr joint class- 
room in the school auditorium. They were 
singing “Washington,” from the first verse 
down to through the chorus. They sang lt 
twice, loudly, beginning with: 

“Washington, the fairest city 
greatest land of all.” 

THESE PEOPLE FEEL COMPLETELY TRAPPED BY 
LIFE 

Julia Hill is the principal of the Gladys K. 
McCogney Elementary School in Washing- 
ton's Far Southwest. It is a new school, hav- 
ing opened for classes last September, It was 


in the 
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built for a capatity enrollment of 1,050 
pupils; it already has 1,400. Before coming 
to McCogney, Mrs. Hill had been principal 
of the Cleveland Elementary School in the 
Cardoza area of Northwest Washington. 
She tells here, in an interview, o] her experi- 
ences Across the River: 

“I thought I had had all the problems, 
that I knew about all the problems, but I 
found out when I came here that I didn’t 
know what problems were. It's a little bit 
like seeing the boat beginning to sink be- 
fore you can fix it up. 

Here's an example of what I mean, We 
are now serving from 500 to 700. children 
lunch every day. In some Northwest schools 
all children go home forlunch, At least that 
gives you an hour to breathe, but here from 
12 to 1 4s the most difficult period of the day. 

“You know, it’s tremendous what we're 
trying to do for the children in the schools, 
but from the standpoint of what we ought 
to be doing it’s still not enough. Every day 
we have new children moving into the area, 
and so many of them are moving Into public 
housing, 

“These projects are terrible. I look out 
at those tenements and I have the feeling 
they are houses in a desert, and school is 
the oasis. You know, I've often thought 
that it's easier to get rid of poverty than the 
culture of poverty—and out there is the 
culture of poverty. 

“Certainly, we've had problems. We have 
tremendous disciplinary problems and we 
have problems of overcrow . Our class 
average is 40 pupils, and in one class there 
are 47 students. 

"YOU HAVE TO MODULATE” 

“You know, it's very important how you 
talk to children. It doesn't do any good to 
shout or raise your voice or get angry or 
emotional. You have to modulate your voice, 
and speak softer. Softer. That's the only 
way to speak. It's got to be one to one, just 
you and the pupil. You've got to get 
through to them. 

“Something else. The community itself 
baffled me when I first came here. You al- 
ways start trying to coordinate the positive 
influences In a community—the PTA, the 
civic associations, the churches. But out 
here there's nothing to coordinate. Nothing. 
You're just out here. It disturbed me when 
I first came. It really disturbed me. 

“What do I do with all these children? 
Fourteen hundred children and not one ex- 
tra penny to spend on them. I'm beginning 
to feel better now. I guess I'm settling down, 
and I've come to know some wonderful peo- 
ple in the community. 

“You will find that the big children have 
no respect for you at first, Well, what do 
you do about that? You must be firm, but 
quiet. I would say to one, ‘I don’t like that 
glassy look in your eye“ But if you don't 
want every window broken out, you've got to 
be one to one, and you can't be tired, and 
you can’t be frustrated, and you can't be 
discouraged. You've got to be satisfied with 
a little bit of progress. 

“We could have a thousand people in here 
doing what's needed. A thousand people. 
Well, that’s an exaggeration. But many, 
many more.” 

Mrs, Hill told of an incident In which a 
bigger boy took a quarter from a smaller one. 
When she talked to the older student about 
the incident, he answered: 

“Yes, I took that quarter of him. A man 
stopped me in the alley and took a dollar off 
me, and it was my mother’s, and I'm going 
to get it back.” 

PICKING A PRINCESS 

Then Mrs. Hilt continued: 

“We work every day. We do what we can. 
Some we save, some we don't. Generally 
speaking, these people feel completely 
trapped by life and anything they can grab, 
they grab. And how do you change this? 
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“Il tell you something interesting that 
happened in one of our classes. They were 
going to pick a princess for a play, and one 
of the girls who had dark skin and kinky 
hair said to the teacher, Oh, I can't be the 
princess. She's got to be the princess. The 
other child, you see, had light skin and long 
hair, so naturally, she had to be the princess. 
Here, the teacher intervened and had the 
children think about the important quali- 
ties of being a princess. 

“It's really amazing how many of these 
people feel about their race. So many have 
no pride in being a Negro. So we have to 
try to build that pride. 

“We can't get to the parents. We've got 
to get to the children, Our job is to con- 
vince them, really to convince them, that 
they can get out of the slums, that it's a 
new day. And it is a new day—if they be- 
lieve it is.” 


New Ski Domains in New Hampshire 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, New 
Hampshire is famed as a leader in skiing 
throughout the Nation and indeed the 
world. A Ust of New Hampshire firsts 
in the field would indeed be impressive. 
It would include such landmark events 
as the formation of the Nation’s first ski 
club, the venerable Nansen Ski Club of 
Berlin, formed in 1872 and still going 
strong; the first winter carnival in the 
Nation, held at Dartmouth College in 
Hanover in 1909 and now world-famous; 
and America’s first aerial lift, which was 
installed at Cannon Mountain in Fran- 
conia in 1938. 

Yet New Hampshire skiers and ski op- 
erators have not rested on their laurels. 
Each year brings more innovations in 
the State, which in turn soon become 
standard operating procedure for the 
rest of the Nation. 

And even this year many innovations 
in technique and new ski areas are to be 
found in the vast, yet easily-accessible 
ski playground of New Hampshire. 

These were clearly and interestingly 
outlined in a fine article in the New York 
Times of January 1 by Michael Strauss. 
The author is noted as a fine sports- 
writer of long standing and one of the 
Nation’s true authorities on skiing. I 
commend his excellent article, which 
follows, to my colleagues: 

New Ski DOMAINS IN New HAMPSHIRE 

(By Michael Strauss) 

IINcOLN, N.H.—A former New Hampshire 
Governor, an American Olympic skier and an 
Austrian baron are the leaders in a move- 
ment to make the central part of this state 
@ major ski area. 

The former Governor is Sherman Adams, 
who has fostered and directed the construc- 
tion of the Loon Mountain area here in 
Lincoln. It made its debut last month, 

The Olympian is Tommy Corcoran, who 
finished fourth in the giant slalom in the 
1960 Olympics at Squaw Valley, Calif., and 
who recently unveiled the re-created Water- 
ville Valley center. And at Franconia, the 
baron, Hubert Von Pantz, has installed a 
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new chairlift at his castle-like Mittersill re- 
sort, 


To give impetus to the entire program, 
the three men haye been prime movers in the 
development of the Ski 93 Association. The 
93 in the name represents the number of 
the Interstate highway which, when com- 
pleted, will provide an express route between 
metropolitan Boston, this region and points 
north. The other ski areas on the associa- 
tion’s roster are Tenney Mountain at Plym- 
outh and Cannon Mountain in Bethlehem. 

SKIING FIRSTS 

New Hampshire boasts more skiing firsts 
than any state in the nation. The first ski 
club, the Nansen, was founded in Berlin in 
1872; the first winter carnival was held at 
Dartmouth College in Hanover in 1909; 
America’s first aerial lift was installed on 
Cannon Mountain in 1938, and the first com- 
pulsory lift-inspection program was adopted 
in Concord just six years ago. 

And when not scoring firsts, ski areas here 
are not loath to pick up a good idea used 
someplace else, For example, the Ski 93 As- 
sociation has approved programs that origi- 
nated in Vermont several years ago, such 
as a midweek lift ticket good for use at any 
of five areas, and a central clearing-house for 
taking reservations. 

About 10 miles of new lifts are scheduled 
to go into operation in the state this winter, 
and most of this mileage will be accounted 
for in the Ski 93 region. Mr. Adams, Mr. 
Corcoran and Baron Von Pantz are responsi- 
ble for more than §4-million worth of 
facilities. 

LOON MOUNTAIN 


Mr. Adams, a woodsman in his youth, 
helped in developing the state’s recreation 
industry when he was Governor. Now, his 
interest in Loon Mountain seems certain to 
make Lincoln, a small, sleepy lumbering 
town, more involved in tourism. Lincoln 
lles at the western end of the 35-mile scenic 
wilderness road known as the Kancamagus 
Highway, and Loon Mountain is about a 
mile and one-half from the center of the 
town. 

Nearly two years have been spent by Mr. 
Adams and his associates in planning and 
bullding the Loon area. During its construc- 
tion, it was not unusual to find the former 
Governor hiking up the mountain a few 
times a day to check the progress being 
made. At one point, Mrs. Adams noted, “I 
have lost my husband. He's fallen in love 


with dynamite.” 


Now, with most of the essential phases of 
the development completed, Mr. Adams 
points with pride to a strikingly pretty, oc- 
tagon-shaped base building, to the two 
chairlifts and to the bright-orange, four- 
passenger gondola cars that can whisk 
tourists and skiers 7,000 feet to the top of 
the mountain. 

EIGHTY-TWO CHALETS 


At Mittersill, Baron Von Pantz has devel- 
oped a huge resort complex that has 82 
privately owned chalets clustered on the side 
of 4,000-foot-high Cannon Mountain and 
around the luxurious main building, the 
Mittersill Inn. The innovations there this 
year includes a 4,000-foot double chairlift, 
i a large new dining room and bar in the 

n. 

The new lift opens up eñtirely new terrain 
and provides another access to the large 
number of descents available on that part of 
the mountain operated by the state-owned 
Cannon Mountain ski area. 

At Waterville Valley, Mr. Corcoran and his 
personnel have transformed a lovely two-by- 
six-mile valley surrounded by 4,000-foot-high 
mountains into one of the largest ski com- 
plexes ever built in a single year. Already 
installed are four chairlifts, a J-bar, snow- 
making machines, a base building and a sum- 
mit cafeteria. These supplement facilities 
existing at the century-old Waterville Inn, 
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across the valley, which already has two 
T-bar lifts near its main building. 
AREAS RIM ROUTE 

The Ski 93 Association appears to be 3 
natural marriage of the ski areas that are 
members. The areas flank a 40-mile stretch 
of the interstate highway, and with 23 major 
lifts already set for operation, represent one 
of the largest concentrations of lift facilities 
in the United States. 

Also important in New Hampshire's ski 
picture this year is the new Wilderness ski 
center at Dixville Notch, in the northern 
part of the state. 

To the east of the Ski 93 region, Mount 
Cranmore at North Conway, Black Mountain 
at Jackson and Wildcat Mountain at Pink- 
ham Notch are again offering a combined 
ticket to skiers, In contrast, Mount Attitash 
at Bartlett is continuing ite plan of weekend 
skling by “reservation only.” 

Skiers who have not made reservations are 
permitted to use the chairlifts on weekends: 
provided the lifts are not sold out.” How- 
ever, the ski ara's T-bar is available without 
reservations at all times. 


SMALLER RESORTS 


Skiers from the Boston, Hartford and New 
York areas will find that New Hampshire 15 
liberally sprinkled with smaller ski center 
along its southern borders, especially in the 
Monadnock region. The Brookline ski center 
at Brookline has a T-bar, and a chairlift. 
Temple Mountain at Peterborough offers 3 
Platterpull and a T-bar, and Pat's Peak at 
Henniker and Crotched Mountain at Frances“ 
town have a double chairlift and two T-bars- 

A bit to the north, Mount Sunapee offers 4 
large assortment of Hfts, and King Ridge 
at New London provides two T-bars to serv® 
two slopes and three trails. Close to the 
east bank of the Connecticut River, which 
runs through New Hampshire, are the 
mouth Skiway at Lyme, Oak Hall at Hanover 
and Snow Crest at Lebanon. 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


_ Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr, Speak- 
er, 48 years ago on January 22, a nation 
was formed by the union of the Ukrain- 
ian National Republic and the West- 
ern Ukrainian National Republic. The 
Ukrainian people breathed freedom for 
barely 2 years before falling to the ip: 
perialism and tyranny of Communis 
Russia. 

It is fitting during this Ukrainian in- 
dependence week that the American 
people rededicate ourselves toward work" 
ing for renewed freedom of all captiv® 
nations. 

With Americans dying in the jungles 
and on the plains of Vietnam, defen 
those embattled people against commu" 
nism's terrors, we should vow to re 
freedom for the Ukrainians who have 
suffered so much for so long. 

During our efforts, let us recall toi 
words of a great American spoken abo 
our own fight for freedom, for they 25. 
ply equally to the people of the captiv? 
nations: 

For what avail the plough or sail, or 1nd 
or life, if freedom fall? 
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Blatnik Salutes Outgoing Cabinet Member 
Connor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
President, I wish to add my voice to the 
chorus of tributes to John T. Connor, 
the outgoing Secretary of Commerce, 
that we have heard in public and pri- 
vate in the past several days. 

Secretary Connor’s outstanding tal- 
ents as a creative, inspired leader and 
administrator have been clearly appar- 
ent across the broad range of responsi- 
bilities entrusted to the Department of 
Commerce. 

Under him, the Department has been 
& major force in meeting the urgent and 
diverse problems of our times at home 
and abroad. 

He has played a primary role in keep- 
ing the dollar strong as an architect and 
major participant in President Johnson’s 
balance-of-payments program, under 
Which our bankers and businessmen 
have made sizable contributions in the 
Past 2 years to supplement the Govern- 
ment's own significant efforts. 

He has headed an export expansion 
Program that has helped bring the 
Nation's overseas trade to historic record 
levels, with resultant benefits to working 
men throughout the Nation no less than 
to their employers and to the Nation's 
balance-of-payments goals. 

He has made farsighted and far- 
Seeing contributions to the economic de- 
velopment of the less-developed sections 
of our own Nation through distinguished 
and progressive leadership, and the es- 
tablishment of regional development 
Commissions, within terms of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965. 

The related Appalachia program oper- 
ating through Secretary Connor has, as 
You know, been highly successful thus 
far and holds vast promise for the future 
both in its own 13-State area and as a 
Pioneer effort in the field of cooperative 
Federal-State regional development. 

Another critical problem area for this 
Nation is automobile and traffic safety, 
Where accidents take far more lives than 
Are lost in Vietnam. Today the Nation's 
highways and motor vehicles are becom- 
ing safer, and will continue to become 
Safer in the years ahead, because of 
Safety programs initiated and inaug- 
Urated and now being pursued under 
Secretary Connor's leadership. 

And if safeguarding the lives of Amer- 
{cans must always be our primary con- 
Cern, the goal of safeguarding the land 
itself for this generation and for poster- 
ity certainly also holds an extremely high 
Priority. Under Secretary Connor, the 

partment of Commerce undertook an 
energetic program of landscaping and 
Scenic enhancement of our roads even 
before passage of the important Highway 
Beautification Act of 1965, and is now 
Carrying forward this program with dis- 
tinction, 
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I believe these few examples of major 
programs emphasize Secretary Connor's 
deep involvement and devoted leader- 
ship in meeting the problems of our 
times, ranging from the domestic econ- 
omy to international affairs to the safety 
of our people and the quality of our lives. 

But the sum of Secretary Connor's 
contributions in these years is, of course, 
far greater than simply the sum of these 
and all the other programs and policies 
and actions with which he has been con- 
cerned. 

It lies, in a larger sense, in the qualities 
he brought to bear through these 2 years 
in service in an extremely demanding 
position of public trust: breadth of vision, 
balanced perspective, seasoned compe- 
tence, an informed and cultivated in- 
telligence, and most of all, an absolute 
determination to serve the public good. 

One of the most distinguishing attri- 
butes of an outstanding leader, it is often 
said, is his ability to select and train a 
worthy successor. Clearly, Secretary 
Connor has done this. Alexander B. 
Trowbridge, who has served as Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce and whom Presi- 
dent Johnson has now named Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, is a fine and 
competent and able successor who will 
assure continuity in the forward thrust 
of this important Department. Secre- 
tary Trowbridge’s appointment under- 
lines once again the extremely high qual- 
ity of leadership in the executive depart- 
ment in general, and the Commerce De- 
partment in particular, under the admin- 
istration of President Johnson. 

As Secretary Connor prepares to leave 
Washington, I am certain that all of 
us—and all of the American people— 
join in wishing him and his family the 
continued happiness and success they so 
richly deserve in the years to come. 

Secretary Connor has indeed earned a 
grateful and sincere “Well done” from 
us all. 


Hon. John E. Fogarty 


SPEECH 
0 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
certainly like to associate myself with the 
remarks of our colleagues concerning the 
Honorable JoHN Epwarp Focarty. This 
truly great Rhode Island legislator has 
erected a towering monument to his 
memory through the leadership he has 
provided in the building of programs 
and institutes to develop and protect the 
human resources of this great Nation. 

History records he was a bricklayer. 
The bricks and mortar laid by JOHN 
Focarty can be discerned in the expand- 
ing institutions of higher education af- 
fording new and improved learning 
opportunities for our citizens resulting 
from his guiding hand on appropriation 
measures to fund meaningful programs. 
They can be seen in those national insti- 
tutes which are effectively coping with 
the disease and infirmity which collects 
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an exorbitant toll from the human re- 
sources of our Nation. 

His lifelong campaign, directed by his 
intense compassion, to improve op- 
portunities for people to participate and 
share in the great affluence of our democ- 
racy, was conducted with great modesty 
and with what will be recorded by 
history as almost legendary legislative 
skill. Indicative of his humility is the 
fact that the current Congressional 
Directory—of all the great things that 
may be said about him—carries only this 
line: 

JOHN Epwaro Focarty, Democrat, of Har- 
mony, R.L, elected In 1940; reelected to suc- 
ceeding Congresses. 


The Honorable JoHN Focarty was, in- 
deed, a representative of his constituents, 
and the Nation will harvest for a long 
time to come the seeds sown by his great 
statesmanship. 


Across the River, Part V—The Star 
Documents a Civic Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the concluding article in the series, 
“Across the River,” by Haynes Johnson, 
which the Washington Evening Star 
published last week. The five-part series 
concerned the crisis in the section of the 
District of Columbia which is located 
east of the Anacostia River. 

The last article points out that while 
there are efforts to meet head-on the 
serious problems of this area, it is not 
enough. Perhaps the two most striking 
statements in Mr. Johnson's last article 
and perhaps in the whole series—come 
the closest to the core of the problem: 

On one point, there can be no question— 
virtually without exception those interviewed 
in the projects Across the River express a 
sense of isolation and alienation. They do 
not feel a part of Washington 

Time and again during research of these 
articles, mothers have told of being physically 
afraid of their own children. Out of the 
whole experience, that one fact remains the 
most vivid for this reporter. 


Mr. Speaker, this Anacostia River 
which separates this section of the Dis- 
trict from the main section is far more 
symbolic than real. It could be an inch 
wide or it could be an ocean across. 
That is irrelevant. Symbolically it is a 
gulf in the society and social structure 
of our whole community. Its lesson is 
the lesson of John Donne's great poem, 
“No Man Is an Island.” my 
colleagues can only wonder, after read- 
ing this series, how many such “rivers” 
are there in the Nation’s Capital and the 
Nation: 

ACROSS THE Rivern—5 A CHALLENGE FOR BOTH 
SIDES OF THE RIVER 
(By Haynes Johnson, Star staff writer) 

Last month posters appeared on bulletin 
boards in public buildings throughout the 
far Northeast of Washington. They began 
dramatically—“Emergency Flash!!! Mass 
Meeting"—and concluded with a plea: Let's 
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Curb Crime—Necessity for Closing Stores, 
Threat to Cancel, Deny Insurance Protection 
and Other Causes of Blight and Wrong 
Image of Area.” 

The meeting was held the night of Dec. 14 
in Kenilworth Courts, a public housing proj- 
ect near the Maryland line. Representatives 
from a broad crosssection of the community 
attended—the police, fire, and sanitation de- 
partments; the schools, churches, and civic 
associations; the District government and 
public housing; private businesses and pub- 
lic transportation. More than 60 residents 
of the housing project, both parents and chil- 
dren, also attended. 

The gathering demonstrated that some of 
the people of at least one of the trouble 
spots Across the River are willing to work on 
the problems that beset them. But the 
sparse turnout made it clear that they are a 
long way from the kind of dynamic com- 
munity action that would make a difference. 

In earlier articles, The Star has pinpointed 
a number of serious problems in the trouble 
areas—vandalism, intimidation, and shake- 
downs; depredations by juveniles; declining 
community services; difficulties in public 
housing projects and schools. This conclud- 
ing article focuses on what is being done 
about those problems, and what lies ahead. 

Two points should be made at the outset. 
The first is that the two trouble spots— 
centering on Kenilworth in the far North- 
east and Congress Heights in the far South- 
east—are by no means typical of the whole 
area across the Anacostia. The vast ma- 
jority of the citizens Across the River are law- 
abiding; they live in pleasant homes in quiet 
neighborhoods. The second point is that 
there are many residents of the area who are 
aware of the problems and who are trying 
to do something about them. The Kenil- 
worth Courts meeting is an example. It is 
indicative of the magnitude of the job that 
they have made so little progress. 

Mrs. Ruth Bates Harris, executive director 
of the D.C. Commissioners’ Council on Hu- 
man Relations, was one who attended the 
Dec. 14 meeting. She came away struck by 
the “amiable” spirit there. 

Also in the Northeast, an active, integrated 
business group meets regularly to discuss 
problems of the community. There is an in- 
tegrated bank, the United Community Na- 
tional Bank headed by Dr. William Collins, 
meetings are held there. Citizens and civic 
leaders also gather in schools and churches 
to explore common problems. 


Mrs, Harris and others make the point 
that such business-community rapport is 
not as evident in the far Southeast. One 
man, a Negro merchant, put it bluntly, 
“There is a lack of community relations 
among the citizens out here.” 


Poverty programs are also at work in both 
troubled sections across the Anacostia, offer- 
ing a variety of services to the communities. 
These programs, too, grew out of grass-roots 
initiative. 

Less than two years ago, for example, the 
far Northeast Counell of Civic Associations, 
representing 13 civic groups east of the Ana- 
costia and north of Pennsylvania Ave. com- 
pleted a study calling for aggressive com- 
munity action to combat poverty. The need 
was urgent, the Council declared, because: 

“|. + we have a community which, while 
not totally poverty-stricken, is headed to- 
ward blight, despite strenuous and energetic 
action by many individuals and groups in the 
community.” 

The poverty program in the Northeast has 
the solid support of its community—from 
the PTA and the Northeast Business and 
Professional Association down to the 14th 
Precinct Crime Council. In the far South- 
east, where the Southeast Neighborhood 
House operates the poverty program, a mili- 
tant approach has produced some friction 
between the workers and the businessmen. 
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But whatever the particular community 
attitude may be, in both areas Across the 
River poverty workers are attempting to get 


at the basic causes of unrest and disorders. 


There simply have not been enough of them— 
and now no one is sure how much antipover- 
ty money will be available for the programs 
in the future. 

“They wanted us to fight a war with a 
pea shooter, and now they're trying to take 
the pea shooter away,” says Ralph Fertig, 
the director of the Southeast Neighborhood 
House. 

MORE POLICE ASKED 


Inevitably, any discussion of the problems 
Across the River bogs down on one question: 
What can be done to change things? Many 
persons interviewed urged more police, better 
protection. Some advocated a return to the 
old-fashioned neighborhood foot policeman, 
with men assigned fulltime to beats in the 
housing project areas. 

There were some charges of police brutality, 
but the police had many defenders. One 
recreation department worker said that po- 
lice brutality isn't the problem: police pro- 
tection is the problem. Many of these kids 
humiliate the police.“ Others told of inci- 
dents when teen-agers, who have been ar- 
Tested and released, come back to taunt the 
police to thelr faces. 

The police have their views, too. 

“The people brought their complaints to 
us.“ said Capt. Bernard E. Carroll, the com- 
mander of the 14th Precinct, refering to the 
mass meeting in Kenilworth last month. 
“But when we questioned them, it turned 
out that most of the blame should have been 
put on the courts here. The courts just 
aren't giving them the protection they should 
have. 

“They call on us for heip and we follow 
through and then nothing is done in court, 
and these people see the same man who 
threatened them or pushed them around go- 
ing free. Maybe the chief judge should come 
to some of these citizen meetings.” 

Carroll then drew out a map to illustrate 
one of his greatest problems—the size of his 
precinct. His men on foot patrols—never 
more than 12—have huge beats to cover. 
They are lucky to get around once during 
their shift. 

The former commander of that Northeast 
precinct, Vernon H. Culpepper, now the head 
of the Police Community Relations Division, 
was asked his opinion on the reasons for 
juvenile vandalism. 


“I can see why a kid might rob a store, or 
steal a car,” he said, in his southwestern Vir- 
ginia drawl, “but giving false alarms, and 
breaking school windows—we get that con- 
stantly, When somebody does that he's just 
hurting himself. He might have to sit in a 
cold schoolroom the next day, or his home 
might be the one that needs protection by 
the fire department. I just don't get it.” 

Culpepper, who is highly regarded by resi- 
dents of his former precinct, made clear his 
conviction that problems of criminal be- 
havior will not be solyed by more men or 
stricter enforcement alone. 


He particularly emphasized that by no 
means all the blame should be placed on chil- 
dren in public housing. Some of the best 
children he has known, he sald, have come 
from the projects. 

NO ONE TO LEARN FROM 


Capt. Owen W. Davis, the Negro commander 
of the far Southeast’s lith Precinct, made 
the same points—but even more strongly. 

No matter how many men and cars are put 
on the street, he said, the social and eco- 
nomic causes of crime will remain. He also 
said he feels that Jamming the poor together 
in large public housing projects undoubtedly 
decreases their chances in obtaining an edu- 
cation in urban living. 

“They have no one to learn from,” he said. 
“It's Uke the ‘alley-dwelling’ that they had 
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here after the Civil War. The freed slaves 
came to Washington and lived in the alleys, 
They were out of sight of the white world. 
They had their own little world.” 

Housing comes up again and again in dis- 
cussions, 

Most of the problems appear to stem from 
the large projects from a very few in those 
projects, The most notable example is the 
Valley Green project, on Wheeler Road. 

The National Capital Housing Authority 
executives have been well aware of the 
troubles there, and have attempted to do 
something about them. Their largest effort 
50 far has been to move nearly everyone in- 
volved in the authority's social service unit 
to full time duty at Valley Green. Of 12 
staff members in the unit, 11 were stationed 
at Valley Green two months ago. 

That unit is headed by John Staggers, 
former director of Howard University's Com- 
munity Service Project. Staggers, who came 
to NCHA last spring, speaks hopefully. It's 
impossible to make inroads overnight,” he 
says, “but we're gratified at the progress 
we're making.“ 

His first order of. business was to conduct 
a “social inventory of the tenants“ to de- 
termine needs. Now, he says, that data is 
being tabulated. The next step will be 
“mobilizing the resources of the community” 
by organizing tenants and bringing the serv- 
ices of other agencies into the development. 

Candor compels one to say there Is little 
evidence that the social service unit is 
making dramatic progress. Its “social inyen- 
tory” was taken some weeks ago, and that 
appears to be the only contact many families 
have had with Staggers’ staff. During six 
weeks of research for these articles Staggers 
himself had little direct contact with Valley 
Green. He has been busy, he said, arrang- 
ing “a mammoth pageant” that will inyolve 
the participation of teen-age girls from all 40 
NCHA projects. The pageant is scheduled 
for Feb. 10. 

YOUTH WORK PLAN 


Housing officials have several other ideas 
they want totry. One would be to hire teen- 
agers in the projects for maintenance jobs 
now done only sporadically. The young- 
sters would work 16 hours a week, and be 
paid $1.25 and hour. Three or four project 
adults would be hired to supervise the youth 
work. 

Such steps may help to instill pride and 
responsibility and provide needed income. 
But, as one housing official commented, 
“That's first ald. What Valley Green needs 
is surgery.” 

Looking further into the future, NCHA 
points toward two relatively new and prom- 
ising programs. One involves placing ten- 
ants in rehabilitated houses in existing 
neighborhoods. NCHA first buys the 
houses, and then, on contract, has them ren- 
ovated for tenants. The agency now has the 
authority to rehabilitate 240 of these houses- 
In its second program, it is currently leasing 
110 units for tenants and has authority to 
lease 240 more. 

“These units are in all quadrants of the 
city,” said Edward Aronov, NCHA's acting 
director, “but there are none west of Rock 
Creek, We can't get any to sell or lense at 3 
price we can afford,” 

There, the housing agency runs into Its 
old dilemma of finding suitable, reasonably 
Priced sites outside of the present concen- 
trations of housing projects. NCHA has 
been offered enough land for 1,000 to 2,000 
units—but the land is adjacent to existing 
projects, 

SENSE OF ISOLATION 

On one point, there can be no question— 
virtually without exception those inter- 
viewed in the projects Across the River ex- 
press a sense of isolation and allenatlon. 
They do not feel a part of Washington. 
there was almost unanimous agreement 
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among both parents and children that they 
were happier In other sections of the city. 

When you ask why, the answer varies. 
To a boy who had lived previously in South- 
West, he had “more fun.“ To a boy who had 
lived behind Union Station, he could play 
the pinball machines in the game rooms 
there. To still another who had lived on 
North Capitol Street, there were more lights 
in this old area, 

The suggestion often is made that the 
Projects do not provide enough community 
Seryices—recreation, shopping, entertain- 
ment, even close schools; that future plan- 
ning would dictate smaller, more homoge- 
heous units, In fact, as a general rule, the 
behavioral problems increase with the num- 
ber of people in a single building; the row- 
type dwellings show far leas evidence of van- 
dalism than the four-story walkups. 

One way to attack the problems on a mas- 
šive scale would be to make the two areas 
Part of Federal Demonstration Cities proj- 
ect. and thus pour substantial Federal 
Tesources into the troubled communities, 
OMcials here have indicated such a pro- 
posal might be viewed favorably. 

But it would be naive to suggest that 
merely building better units is going to re- 
Solve the problems. Behind the mortar and 
bricks lie the more difficult problems of fam- 
liy structures and attitudes of inferiority 
4nd hopelessness which contribute toward 
acts of vandalism and worse, 


FRUSTRATED AMBITION 


During the interviewing for these articles, 
the mother of a 13-year-old boy in Kenll- 
Worth spoke of only her son's experience, but 
his frustration is shared by many more. Her 
Son, she said, is very ambitious,” and he was 
Working hard at delivering papers. Then 
she said: 

He didn’t make a penny. 
wouldn't pay him.“ 

His frustrations, and the frustrations of 
Others like him, signal trouble ahead—more 
trouble for more youths. For, as has been 
Shown, Across the River today the problems 
äre primarily Juvenile problems, Already, a 
Number of youths have police records. Some 
See arrest as a mark of distinction, 

A school crossing guard, who lives with 
her children in one of the large projects sur- 
veyed, spoke angrily about some of the 
Youths. But most of her scorn was directed 
at the parents. 

“If these parents would take the time and 
be near the kids,” she said, there would not 
be as much trouble. But a lot of parents are 
living with stolen goods themselves. You 
See a boy walking around here with fine 
Clothes, then find out where they came from. 

© parents know the kids don't work. Yet 
they walk around with fine $34 shoes. It's 
not only the kids’ fault. The parents are 
involved. too. How many mothers ask their 
Kids where they got things?” 

One explanation for the behaylor she de- 
Scribed is singularly disturbing. Time and 
again during research for these articles, 
Mothers have told of being physically afraid 
ot their own children. 

Out of the whole experience, that one fact 
Temains the most vivid for this reporter. 

One comes away from this study convinced 
that, in the long run, all other problems are 
Secondary when placed beside the unmet 
Reeds of the youths. If real changes are to 
dome soon, they must come through pro- 
Brams designed to reach the young people. 

There are youth programs functioning 
Now Across the River. There are dedicated 
People who devote their time and talents to 
helping erase the bitterness and the despair 
felt by the young and draw them back into 
the community. Many more are needed. 
Many more facilities were required. 

This Across the River study was born last 
Dec. 7 when a group of businessmen from 
ast of the Anacostia came to The Star and 
told of vandalism, extortion, fear and de- 
®truction. 


People just 
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Their troubles continue, The Kenilworth 
and Congress Heights areas are still beset by 
lawlessness, destruction and declining busi- 
ness. 

As has been shown, the merchants do not 
bear these burdens alone. The entire com- 
munities Involved are paying the price in 
the breakdown of community services and 
morale, 

Nor is the problem something that rests 
with those troubled neighborhoods alone, 
It must be shared by the rest of Washington, 
which, for the people east of the Anacostia, 
is also Across the River, 

DOES WASHINGTON REALLY KNOW? 


Robert and Maxine Boyd, who for years 
have been deeply involved in efforts to build 
a better far Northeast, met with Haynes 
Johnson two nights ago to discuss the past, 
the present, and the future for their section 
Across the River, Here, in @ partial tran- 
script of a tape-recorded interview, Mr. Boyd 
comments on The Star’s series, and discusses 
what might be done to correct conditions: 

“All of us who live out here at one time or 
another have admitted the facts which were 
reported in the articles. We did become 
very much concerned as to whether or not 
these facts, couched in the particular light in 
which they were reported, could possibly set 
a behavior pattern for the community, 

“Sort of a thing that if you tell people 
they're lousy, they may begin to act lousy. 
And these youngsters have already been hurt 
quite a bit. We felt that the community it- 
self had begun to make inroads into the 
problems of the youngsters, the problems of 
the poor in general, that we Just kicked off, 
about a year and a half ago, a poverty pro- 
gram for the community which the commu- 
nity itself proposed and had built a corpora- 
tion to handle, and we had just brought in 
to that program a neighborhood youth de- 
velopment program designed to reach the 
very problems which were highlighted in the 
articles contained in The Star. And here, 
when we had just gotten started, we got the 
impression that we really hadn't done a 
thing. 

ARE THEY RECOGNIZED? 


“There Is no question of the difficulties of 
the problems faced by the people in the 
community. There is some question as to 
the recognition or understanding of the City 
of Washington, as a whole of the existence of 
these problems. 

“The only time we have really felt that 
the City of Washington knew that these 
problems existed waa the time of the Ben- 
ning Road bus boycott, when the maids and 
the government workers and the other 20- 
odd thousand that live out here couldn't get 
to work. And comments appeared in the 
newspapers about the reaction of mothers 
who couldn't get their children to school or 
go to work because their help hadn't arrived. 

“It showed up the night of the Kenilworth 
riot last summer when the 70 thousand-odd 
cars which normally pass the Kenilworth 
housing projects daily and never see them, 
didn't even know this Kenilworth project 
existed, suddenly found out that it certainly 
did exist, because the rocks were dropped 
into their windshields, And all of a sudden, 
Washington knew about Kenilworth. Mary- 
land did not know about Kenilworth until 
the cinders from the dump began to drop on 
Cheverly, Md. 

“We who live out here have known for a 
long time thet we had problems. We've 
been working at them. We've been telling 
the District of Columbia. We have a num- 
ber of papers, reports, statements, testimony 
that's been made at hearings in my own 
knowledge, since 1951; in the history of the 
Northeast council, since 1932; in the history 
of particular civic associations in Northeast 
boundaries, since about 1905. We have been 
going down to say, ‘Look you've got a com- 
munity out here. It's growing an average of 
two to four thousand people a year. You 
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aren't doing anything for it. You are push- 
ing people in, and pushing them in from 
Southwest, and every piace you clean out 
elsewhere, when you bring them in, you fail- 
ing to bring the services with them. We 
have told you repeatedly that trouble is 
coming. 

“I feel that when I talk to people at 
meetings in the city, and we suggest, Let's 
have the next meeting in the Northeast,’ they 
say that is too far. For approximately 250,- 
000 people in the Northeast-Southeast com- 
munity, It's just as far for us in town—and 
we do represent more than one-fourth of the 
city’s population. The first indication from 
the general citizenry who live in the North- 
west section is that this area is too far to 
travel to. 

SOCIOLOGICAL QUESTION 


“The Star and the Post, in the summer 
after the riots, documented very clearly the 
history of the Anacostia region, how it grew 
and what has happened to it in terms of 
community leadership. It’s really not fair 
for me to comment on the Southeast area. 
In looking at it and preparing our own 
statistics on, say, the number of public 
housing, I think that there is perhaps half 
again as many public housing units in the 
Southeast as in the Northeast. This raises 
a very Interesting sociological question. 
How much public housing can any particu- 
lar community of varied economic back- 
ground absorb and remain a healthy, viable 
community? Your article on housing de- 
scribes how these people are poor, and they 
only see more poor people. Where are they 

ing? How do they grow? 

“I do think the relationship between here 
and downtown has improved in many areas. 

In schools, the problem is that the number 
of schools unfortunately has not kept pace 
with the growth of population in the com- 
munity, and the types and kinds of services 
which should be in these schools have not 
kept pact. I don't think that this is a 
problem of planning on the part of the 
Board of Education. 

The Board of Education has consistently 
requested additional schools, and these 
things haye been pushed back and pushed 
back and pushed back. 

“We do feel that, had we been able to 
voice our needs at the polls, we might have 
gotten quicker redress for our needs, I 
would like to see a situation in which we 
could actually control the city leaders, have 
& volce in the spending of the tax dollar, 
have a voice in deciding where the city 
shall go.” 

On the question of The Future, he said: 

“I've read the proposals of the District 
public works program; I’ve read the 1985 
report, I've read the 2000 year report, I've 
read plans A, B, and C of community renew- 
al—and if any of those things are followed, I 
see a rather bleak future in which these peo- 
ple, more and more, have less and less chance 
to survive. Because, in none of those pro- 
grams were there proposals designed to at- 
tack directly the needs highlighted in your 
articles. Tou don't see social programs 
designed to help people stand on their own 
two feet. If that is the path the city fathers 
of the District of Columbia wish to take, 
then I see a bleak future. 

But if you take the assumption which we 
have had for years out here, that you can do 

, that the people are not com- 
pletely helpless, that this area doesn’t have 
to go into blight, then you begin to develop 
master ugh the Demonstra- 
tion Cities projects, through special educa- 
tion proposals and then I think that a 
tremendous future can develop for these 
children—in fact for all of us.“ 


EARLY WARNINGS 
A community leader Across the River 
summed up much of the frustration of civic 
leaders there when he said “we've told you, 
and we've told you, and we've told you” of 
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the problems there. Here, chronologically, 
are some of the things one civic group, the 
Far Northeast Council, has been saying to 
the District government over the years: 


IN 1954 


„. . . Although the juvenile delinquency 
problem is not as pronounced in this area 
as in other areas of the city, a notable In- 
crease is reported in offenses and arrests of 
juveniles in the area. Adequate health fa- 
cilities, recreation facilities, social service, 
schools, and police protection can do much 
to prevent the upsurge of crime in this com- 
munity.” 

IN 1957 

„. .. It is high time that all who are 
concerned with the welfare of Washington, 
as a whole, recognize that one section of the 
city, as large as ours, cannot be neglected 
without eventually bringing harm to the city 
as a whole. The Far Northeast’s needs are 
dire and immediate. They must be attended 
to.” 

IN 1960 


“The recorded history of our request for 
a public health center begins with the period 
just prior to 1954 when our minutes show in- 
creasing concern over the health problems in 
this area; the increasing number of public 
housing projects being built in the area 


IN 1960 


te the excellent efforts of the staff 
of the 14th Precinct to control crime in this 
area, it must be pointed out that crime has 
been on the increase in this community for 
the last five years. 


IN 1965 


“We feel, strongly . that community 
Needs have become so neglected, and that the 
civic voice has been so ignored that it is in- 
cumbent upon us to bring these matters to 
the attention of the Board of Recrea- 


The 90th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am inserting for the information of my 
colleagues and the readers of the Recorp 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel's editorial 
on the 90th Congress: 

Tse 90TH CONGRESS 

At its outset, at least, House Republican 
Leader Gerald Ford's description of the new 
90th Congress as a new direction Congress“ 
seems apt, 

For it certainly is a “new direction”—and 
highly laudable—to have a majority of House 
Democrats finally use a good-sized shillelagh 
on Adam Clayton Powell, the man whose 
blantant use of the public purse to lead the 
good life was just too, too much. 

The new 90th has a long way to go, of 
course—two years. But developments at the 
outset are encouraging. The action on 
Powell seems to Indicate the members of the 
House, at least, are interested in keeping 
faith with the taxpaying American public. 
Let's hope they don't get out of this mood 
and will go on, including the Senate, to so 
police themselves as to restore the nation’s 
faith in the honor and integrity of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. 


The mood of keeping falth with the tax- 
paying public, if it proves durable, almost 
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certainly means the new Congress will be a 
thrifty one. It must be if we are not to 
pay the mounting costs of the Vietnam war 
with printing press money, And it should 
be in the mood to raise taxes to pay for the 
war and to fight inflation. 

We hope the new Congress also will be in 
the mood to continue to support to the full- 
est the war in Vietnam. We hope it keeps 
ever before it the understanding of what 
would happen at home and to free nations 
everywhere if the Government took the ad- 
vice of some and tucked tail and ran out of 
Vietnam. 

We also hope members of the new Congress 
will be in the mood to dampen the ardor of 
their constituents, their colleagues and the 
Federal bureaucrats to extend the hegemony 
of the Federal Government over matters the 
states and cities should control. 

If these hopes are fulfilled, the new Con- 
gress will be a good one, possibly a great one. 

The nation needs a great Congress at this 
time. 


J. Edgar Hoover: 50 Years of Public 
Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, stop any 
man on the sidewalks of America and 
ask him to name the most dedicated and 
respected public servant in the United 
States and the chances are he will reply, 
“J. Edgar Hoover.” 


Why is this? Well, for one thing, Mr. 
Hoover has served his country for almost 
half a century—he will complete 50 years 
of service on July 26 of this year. But 
a person does not gain admiration and 
respect by long service alone. His ac- 
tions, his contributions to the better- 
ment of society are more important 
gauges of his worth. 

Mr. Hoover's record of accomplish- 
ments and contributions is well known. 
But one thing stands out above all 
others—the basic achievement for which 
this Nation will forever remain in Mr. 
Hoover's debt. In 1924, Mr. Hoover took 
command of a small, ineffective, dis- 
credited investigative agency in the De- 
partment of Justice. Through his dedi- 
cation, his determination, his unwaver- 
ing devotion to principles, he moulded 
this group into the world's greatest, most 
respected, and, in some quarters, most 
feared, law enforcement agency—the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. And 
in the process, his influence spread 
throughout law enforcement, raising and 
enhancing its status as an honorable 
profession. 

On January 18, 1967, the New York 
World Journal Tribune published an 
article by Jim Bishop which is a fitting 
tribute to Mr. Hoover, I request permis- 
sion to have this article printed along 
with my remarks in the Recorp. As my 
colleagues know, Jim Bishop is a syndi- 
cated columnist. I am inserting his col- 
umn as it appeared in the World Journal 
Tribune, of New York, on January 18, 
1967: 
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J. EDGAR Hoover COMPLETING 50 Years WITH 
FBI 


(By Jim Bishop) 


The granite bulldog, J. Edgar Hoover, com- 
pletes 50 years of service to his country this 
July. He was 22, fresh out of George Wash- 
ington University in 1917, when he got a Job 
clerking in the Department of Justice. In 
seven years, he was director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. Hoover didn't 
merely work at it. He married It, 

No department in the federal government 
has been as free of scandal and corruption 
as the FBI. No department has more ene- 
mies in high places. No department has 
compiled a record of quiet efficiency to match 
Hoover's, A 

Some Presidents, and quite a few attor- 
neys-general, have plotted ways and means 
of retiring J. Edgar Hoover. Good writers 
have taken hard swings at him. Lyndon 
Johnson saved him from automatic retire- 
ment at the age of 70. He will probably do 
it again. 

In age, Hoover has grown to a stature 
which, like it or not, approaches the rever- 
ence accorded the American flag. It seems 
unpatriotic to fight him on any public Issue. 
Privately, he has lost battles in every Admin- 
istration—from that of Warren G. Harding 
through Calvin Coolidge, Herbert Hoover 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Harry Truman, Dwight 
Eisenhower, John F. Kennedy to Lyndon 
Johnson, 

Someday, he will lose the final one. 80 
far as I know, Hoover never lost for lack of 
courage and intelligence. He continues with 
his work, which is to fight interstate law- 
lessness and international communism, This 
makes him the most feared man in America, 
a title no man relishes. 

Last year, his bureau located 15,000 fugi- 
tives, an all-time record, and recovered 22,000 
stolen cars. The FBI, where agents are at- 
torneys, racked up 12,000 convictions in fed- 
eral courts and more than $275,000,000 in 
fines. The filmes represent $1.50 for every 
dollar spent on the Bureau. 

In the Chicago area alone, local police, 
acting on tips supplied by the FBI, have con- 
ducted over 100 successful gambling raids. 
Hoover's men covered the Communist party 
convention in New York, last June. The new 
swing, he reported, is toward a “People’s 
Party” fighting for civil rights, peace in Viet 
Nam, and labor unions. The American Reds 
Tavor Moscow over Peking. 

The Communist party also decided to run 
members for public office. They do not ex- 
pect to win anywhere, but, by argumentative 
campaigning, expect their opponents to be 
forced to adopt platforms more favorable to 
the Soviet Union. Dorothy Healey tried It 
She ran for Tax Assessor in Los Angeles. 

She didn't win, But America didn't either. 
She polled 86,000 votes, the highest number 
given a Communist in 16 years. The Reds 
are now taking dead aim on American youth. 
They staged a two-week educational forum 
at Wingdale, New York, and are working hard 
on student strikes protesting the military 
draft, and demanding more student freedom. 

One of J. Edgar Hoover's greatest services 
to his country was the establishment of the 
FBI National Academy. Here, law enforce- 
ment officers from Maine to Hawali, from 
Florida to Alaska, study modern police pro- 
cedure. Last year, the 5,000th officer grad- 
uated from the academy. More than one- 
quarter of all policemen who have taken this 
course of study, and remained in police work. 
are now executive heads of their own de- 
partments. 

The fingerprints of 79,000,000 American® 
are on file at FBI headquarters in Washing- 
ton, and 28,000 new sets are processed each 
day. 

The granite bulldog isn’t a smiler, He will 
win no beauty contests. But he Is, without 
challenge, the greatest law enforcement of- 
cer in all history. The cop's cop 
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Time for Space Decisions 


January 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEKAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. - Mr. Speaker, 
an editorial in the Industrial Research 
Magazine of January 1967 examines the 
problems of delaying a decision on the 
future of our national space program. 
This editorial examines this issue in the 
Context of our national security needs 
and other public programs. I commend 
this brief, but Informative, editorial to 
your reading: 

TIME FOR Space DECISIONS 


The monetary. needs of the Vietnam War 
and the various “Great Society” programs are 
haying an adverse effect on the growth of the 
Nation’s research and development expendi- 
tures; Although R&D spending is likely to 
Climb from $23- to $24-billion in 1967, it 
Appears that many vital scientific and tech- 
nological programs will not receive the fund- 
ing they deserve because of the war and other 
demands on the federal budget. 

It is evident—from the public declarations 
and proposed budget—that the Johnson Ad- 
Ministration is delaying action on the post- 
Apollo space program, the supersonic trans- 
Port, the Nike-K antimissile system, the 
200- ber proton accelerator, and other major 
programs because of the shortage of 

unds, 

We realize that the nation's war needs 
Should receive first priority and that some 
Steps should be taken to Implement civillan 
Needs, However, at the same time, we can- 
not let important R&D p: ally 
On-going ones—languish from the lack of 
Adequate support. Research and develop- 
Ment have become the keystone of our na- 
tional economy and a necessity in our rapidly 
changing world. 

We are particularly concerned about the 
future of the space program, which has sur- 
Passed all expectations in performance and 
is on the brink of one of the greatest tech- 
Rological achievementa in history—manned 
exploration of other worlds, There are in- 
creasing signs that the federal government is 
Preparing to downgrade the space program. 

The National Aeronautics & Space Admin- 
istration budget, which has been around $5- 
Dillion, is facing drastic curtailment, Some 
Fovernment officials and space critics are 
talking about a reduction of $1- to 3-billion 
Upon completion of the Apollo Project. 
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The fallure of the Johnson Administration 
to adopt post-Apollo goals is another indica- 
tion of space deceleration. Until new objec- 
tives are forthcoming, it is doubtful if 
Congress will appropriate the level of fund- 
ing needed to maintain the space program. 

We believe it is imperative to retain and to 
take advantage of the momentum of the 
space program. It would be tudicrous to for- 
sake further exploration at a time when the 
secrets of the universe are within grasp, and 
earlier expenditures are beginning to pay of 
commercially as well as scientifically. 

In a series of articles titled “The Case for 
Going to the Moon,” Industrial Research out- 
lined some of the principal reasons for 
manned lunar exploration. It was pointed 
out that even more important than the 
prestige and military advantages were the 
scientific research, vacuum manufacturing, 
astronomical observations, lunar mining, 
economical spaceport facilities, and tech- 
nology transfer that could result from the 
program. 

Similar arguments could be given for 
further space exploits, such as orbiting 
laboratories, deep space probes, and manned 
exploration of Mars and Venus. The scien- 
tific knowledge, the economic benefits, and 
the excitement of exploring the universe and 
creating a new world certainly should be 
worth the investment, Space exploration is 
a challenge rather than a burden. The costs 
are well worth the potential returns for 
mankind, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recoao. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recogp, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in re to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 20402, at 
cost thereof as determined by the Public 
Printer plus 50 percent: Provided, That a dis- 
count of not to exceed 25 percent may be al- 
lowed to authorized bookdealers and quantity 
purchasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 


- bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 


ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective departments or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORDO, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recor at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


Senator Randolph Focuses Attention on 
National Crime Wave—Effort To Com- 
bat Crime Stressed by President John- 
son—Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr, RANDOLPH. Mr. President, 
Much attention has been given to the 
ever-increasing crime rate in the United 
States—particularly in large metro- 
Politan areas. The figures show, regard- 
less of the causes, that the national crime 
Wave is nearing alarming proportions. 
Major crimes are on a continuous in- 
crease, and, during the first 9 months of 
1966, the Nation's crime index rose 10 
8 over the corresponding period in 

Equally disturbing is the fact that law - 
enforcement officials estimate that a 

e percentage of the crimes committed 
in the United States each year go unre- 
Ported. In the report of the President's 
Commission on Crime in the District of 
Columbia, it was stated that the unre- 
Ported offenses were not trivial; 33 per- 
cent were housebreakings and 15 percent 
Were larcenies. 

According to the report, certain crimes 
are more likely to go unreported: 

It is generally believed that many rape 
Victims, because of embarrassment, shame or 
A fear of publicity, do not report the assault 
to the police. Many thefts of property of 
little value, frequently involving housebreak- 

go unreported; the victim feels the 
Police will not be able to do anything about 
the crime. Nevertheless, if people fail to re- 
Port crimes, no matter how minor, the police 
Can neither apprehend offenders nor effec- 
tively mobilize men and equipment to combat 
future offenses. The public will remain 
ignorant of the true severity of its crime 
Problem, and will make its own protection 
more difficult—we are informed. 


It was gratifying to hear the Presi- 
dent, in his state of the Union address, 
declare firmly that: 

This Nation must make an all out effort to 
Combat crime. 


He said he would recommend to the 
80th Congress the Safe Streets and 
Crime Control Act of 1967, which will 
enable States and cities to utilize more 
effective means of combating crime. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has con- 
tinued to express his concern over the 
Convicted criminals who are turned loose 
and again terrorize society. Mr. Hoover 
has cited a study showing that 75 percent 
of the 93,000 criminals arrested in 1963 
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and 1964 had been arrested previously. 

Citing the Commission report again, 
observations are made about offenders in 
the District of Columbia: 

The adult offenders are predominantly 
Negro, male, poorly educated, youthful, prod- 
ucts of broken homes and large families, un- 
skilled and erratically employed. 

This description of the offender population 
serves to outline the dimensions of the prob- 
lems which the community confronts in. try- 
ing to reduce crime. The criminal, 60 por- 
trayed, represents a major social and eco- 
nomic failure of the District of Columbia. 


Mr. President, I cite two informative 
and provocative editorials concerning 
crime problems from the August 27, 1966, 
issue of the Intelligencer, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and from the December 30, 1966, 
issue of the Huntington, W. Va., Adver- 
tiser. I ask unanimous consent to have 
them inserted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Wheeling (W.Va.) Intelligencer, 
Aug. 27, 1966] 


EXAMPLE: WE MIGHT TAKE A LEAF FROM BRIT- 
ISH BOOK IN MEETING CRIME SURGE 


At a time when the United States is pre- 
occupied with the protection of persons ac- 
cused of crime and in the process making the 
job of the policeman more difficult, England 
seems to be moving in the opposite direction. 

Jolted by a sharp rise in the crime rate— 
a trend that has become chronic in our own 
Country—the British Government has in- 
augurated or proposed major changes in 
criminal procedure, including: 

Substitution of a 10-to-two finding for a 
unanimous vote of guilty in jury trials; 

A requirement that a defendant planning 
an alibi defense in a criminal prosecution 
give advance notice, with appropriate detail, 
to the prosecution so that the police will have 
ample opportunity to investigate; 

Abolish the requirement that the police 
caution a suspect before questioning that 
anything he says may be used as evidence 
against him; 

Stiffer penalties for crimes of violence and 
a requirement that a defendant take the 
stand for questioning by the prosecutor. 

In defense of these and similar revisions 
designed to crack down on the law breaker, 
British Home Secretary Roy Jenkins is quoted 
by the U.S. News & World Report as saying: 

„In all too many cases, particularly those 
concerning the most vicious forms of orga- 
nized crimes—the really big criminal con- 
spiracies—the scales of justice are now 
weighted all too heavily in favor of the ac- 
cused.” 

It is laudable, of course, and in accord- 
ance with the American tradition and the 
sentiments of the American people that those 
accused of crime be accorded every reason- 
able right of defense, to the end that punish- 
ment of the innocent be avoided. But it 
seems apparent that we already have gone 
much too far in fashioning these safeguards; 
that in our zeal to protect the innocent we 
are helping too many of the guilty escape 
the consequences of their acts, and encourag- 
ing those with a criminal bent to take a 
chance with the law. 


If England, which has a much less serious 
crime problem than ours, now finds it neces- 
sary to stiffen the rules in behalf of society, 
the least we can do is take some sober sec- 
ond looks at the recent trend of judicial de- 
cisions in the area of criminal procedure. 
[From the Huntington (W. Va.) Advertiser, 

Dec. 30, 1966] 
SOARING CRIME Rate PUTS RESPONSIBILITY 

ON CONGRESS FOR PROVIDING STRONG 

Curgs 


A headline over an Associated Press story 
from Washington, D.C., on Jan, 28, 1962, de- 
clared, “U.S. Crime Rate Has Zoomed Since 
End of Second World War.” 

The story referred to statements of Robert 
F. Kennedy, at that time U.S. attorney gen- 
eral, and FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover say- 
ing that crime ranked high among the na- 
tion's major domestic problems. 

Since then the rate of offenses has con- 
tinued to climb. When Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach was U.S. attorney general in 1965, 
he warned: 

“Crime is fast becoming one of America's 
major problems and is costing us tens of 
billions of dollars annually. It is time that 
we took practical and positive steps to deal 
with the situation.” g 

These views have been echoed by police 
officers, criminal court judges and high fed- 
eral officials. 

They are supported by reports of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. In July of this 
year statistics from the FBI's Uniform Crime 
Reports disclosed that serious offenses in 
1965 increased six per cent over those of 
1964. 

Proof that the rate is still rising alarm- 
ingly was presented by the FBI only a few 
days ago. This said the increase dur- 
ing the first nine months of 1966 over the 
rate for the corresponding period of 1965 
amounted to 10 per cent, 

No doubt many factors have contributed 
to the rising wave of violence. 

But statistics as well as statements of 
trial judges, police officers and prosecuting 
attorneys indicate strongly that one of the 
major factors in recent years has been a 
series of decisions by the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The first of these decisions was in the case 
of Andrew Mallory, who had been convicted 
in the Washington, D.C., District Court of 
rape in 1956. 

The conviction was based on a confession, 
It was upheld by the District Court of Ap- 
peals. But the next year it was annulled 
by the U.S. Supreme Court because Mallory 
had been held for seven and a half hours 
between his arrest and his arraignment, that 
is, his appearance before a court official to 
be formally charged and advised of his 
rights. 

There was no argument in the appeal to 
the Supreme Court that the man was in 
nocent or that the police had used force in 
obtaining the confession, 

The only issue was the length of time he 
was held before being formally charged and 
advised of his rights. 

Mallory's release made possible his later 
rape of a Philadelphia woman. For that he 
was sentenced to a Pennsylvania prison. 

One serious effect of the decision releasing 
him was the confusion it caused among police 
and trial judges. The Supreme Court did 
not say how long a suspect could properly 
be held for questioning before being for- 
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mally charged, and there is nothing in the 
U.S. Constitution to provide guidance. 

A short time after the decision Robert V. 
Murray, Washington chief of police, testified 
before a congressional hearing that, in his 
opinion, it would greatly hinder law enforce- 
ment. 

Statistics strongly support his statement. 
In 1957, the year of the decision, the number 
of serious crimes such as rape, robbery, crim- 
inal homicide and aggravated assault in 
Washington reached 15,554. 

In 1958 the number rose to 17,047. The 
increase continued each year until in 1961 
the total was 21,802. In 1962 an enlarged 
police force was able to hold the number 
down to 21,534. 

Another possible serious consequence of 
the Mallory decision is made clear by the 
length of time Lee Harvey Oswald was held 
before his arraignment after the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy. 

The report of the commission headed by 
Chief Justice Ear] Warren said Oswald was 
brought to the Dallas Police Department 
Bullding about 2 p.m. 

He was not formally charged with the 
murder of Policeman J. D. Tippitt until 7:10 
p.m. This was five hours and 10 minutes 
after his arrival at the building. 

After much more questioning and even an 
appearance before newsmen, the prisoner was 
finally charged with the assassination of 
President Kennedy at 1:80 a.m. 

This was 11 and a half hours after police 
began questioning him. 

The Dallas case differed from Mallory’s in 
that Oswald made no confession. Appar- 
ently there was sufficient evidence to convict 
him without his admission of guilt. 

Even so, if Mallory’s constitutional rights 
had been violated by his being held for seven 
and a half hours before his arraignment, it 
would seem that Oswald’s had been even 
more seriously breached by his being held 
four hours longer while evidence was being 
accumulated against him. 

The Mallory decision of 1957 was followed 
by others in 1961, 1963 and 1964 affecting 
police in their efforts to combat crime. Then 
this year a 5-4 decision read by Chief Justice 
Warren applied even more rigid restrictions 
on the questioning of suspects in custody. 

Over heated protests of minority members 
the court majority held that the Fifth 
Amendment's protection against testifying 
against oneself applies as soon as police ar- 


and that he has a right to the presence of 
lawyer during the interrogation. 

If the prisoner asks for a lawyer but lacks 
money to employ one, the questioning 
ust wait until one appointed by a court 


t. 
If the police obtain a confession without 
the presence of a lawyer, they must be able 


The 1966 decision reversed four conyic- 
tions. In ons of the cases Ernesto A. Miranda 
had been convicted in Phoenix, Ariz., of rape. 

Miranda not only had confessed but had 
been identified by the victim. 

This has raised the serious question of 
whether justice is done when a conviction 
is reversed on a newly created technicality 
cant though the evidence strongly indicates 

The constitutional rights granted Miranda 
In the 5-4 decision had not been recognized 
by any Supreme Court before, and the police 
could not have been expected to abide by 
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Although the victim had identified the de- 
fendant as her attacker and could have testi- 
fed against him in a new trial, court of- 
fitials say that a second conviction is dif- 
ficult to obtain after the first has been set 
aside by the Supreme Court. 

Even more important than justice in this 
particular case is the speculation of at- 
torneys that the rigid restrictions on ques- 
tioning suspects may have opened a new 
avenue of escape for criminals. 


Some attorneys believe that conviction of ' 


a guilty man may be prevented by sending 
him into a police station to blurt out a con- 
fession before officers can give him proper 
warning. 

It is even possible that an attorney might 
build up a strong case of Insanity as a de- 
fense by taking advantage of the new court- 
created rights. 

He could tell his client In advance that 
he would advise him during the interroga- 
tion not to answer any questions but that 
in spite of this the prisoner should confess. 

Certainly no sane prisoner not tormented 
by conscience would admit guilt under the 
conditions lald down by the Supreme Court 
if his lawyer advised him against it. 

The difficulty that the Miranda decision 
has placed before trial courts has been em- 
phasized by the bitter comments of Judges 
when forced to free obviously guilty defend- 
ants because police had questioned them 
before the ruling and had not advised them 
of their rights. 

A Supreme Court decision limiting the 
application of a new right to subsequent 
cases seems also to grant less lenient justice 
to those tried and convicted before. 

This applies specifically to seven confessed 
murderers who sought release in California. 

The controversy over the court's series 
of decisions and their effect on the rising 
crime rate revolves around the contention 
that the poor man has not been properly 
protected in courts. 

Washington statistics show that 80 to 85 
per cent of the violent crimes there are com- 
mitted by residents of the pockets of pov- 
erty but that 80 to 85 per cent of the vic- 
tims are residents of the same areas, The 
poor who are not criminals need protection 
too. 

A great many critics of the Supreme 
Court's decisions contend that the first re- 
sponsibility of government is to protect the 
public, 

This view has been urgently expressed by 
members of the court who opposed majority 
opinions. 

Unquestionably there is urgent need for 
solution of the complicated problems 
through thorough discussion in Congress 
and in public forums throughout the 
country. 

If the principles of democracy are sound, 
such debate should bring forth the right 
answers. 

By burying proposed constitutional amend- 
ments intended to meet the difficulties con- 
gressional committees have discouraged open 
discussion, 

We do not know whether adopting one of 
the proposed amendments is advisable or not. 
But we strongly believe that one 
or more of them to the floor for extended 
debate would materially help toward the 
best solution. 

The rate of crime in Washington is a 
national disgrace. The violence in major 
cities and even in suburbs is a serious threat 
to law and order. 

The entire problem confronts the next 
session of Congress with a grave 


respon- 
sibility for prompt, thorough and effective 
action, 
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HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recosp, I include the fol- 
lowing: 

KEYNOTE ADDRESS TO THE INTERNATIONAL 
PANEL ON SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY, House 
COMMITTEE ON SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS, 
Turspay, January 24. 1967, Hon. DEAN 
Rusk, THE SECEETARY OF STATE 
Thank you Chairman Miller, Mr. Speaker, 

members of Congress, distinguished guests 

of the Committee, and ladies and gentlemen. 

It is an honor to be here. 

The uncharted region where the interests 
of science and foreign policy meet is of great 
import in a world increasingly devoted to 
understanding and control of our total 
physical environment, The United States 
is one of several nations trying to chart that 
region, and until it is mapped we cannot 
intelligently choose our routes. In foreign 
affairs we pool our knowledge of history. 
politics, economics, sclence and technology 
to arrive at new syntheses. 

Science and technology are, in the United 
States today, a part of the fabric of life 
itself. We have, in the past twenty years, 
entered a new phase of the great American 
adventure. Throughout the world, technol- 
ogy, and the sclence which supports it, have 
provided new means of education, new 
sources of power, new ways of processing 
data, and fast, rellable transportation and 
communications, Man is extending his 
reach beyond this earth and into the vast 
reaches of space. The new knowledge and 
concepts, even the very tools of the new 
technology, promise ever more intensive In- 
vestigations in the years ahead. We have 
learned how to pool our resources in coordl- 
nated efforts to develop new devices and to 
exploit new flelds. We are supporting sci- 
ence and technology on a scale undreamed 
of even two decades ago. 

We are all familiar with the so-called cul- 
ture gap between science and the humani- 
ties, and more recently with the “technologi- 
cal gap” between the United States and 
Europe. Last year, Vice President Humphrey 
sald to this Committee: 

“I think there is danger of another gap—* 
gap between public policy and advancing 
science and technology. It is in government 
that we must face the task of closing that 
gap. ... It is only in recent years that we 
have really understood the close relationship 
between public policy at the governmental 
level and science and technology.” 

In the interest of closing that gap, the 
Department of State began a program at the 
Foreign Service Institute, in 1965, designed 
to equip Foreign Service Officers with some 
competence to handle science as a part of 
foreign affairs, For the most part, we se- 
lected officers who will be assuming the for- 
eign affairs burdens over the next decade. 
We followed this with a program for the ex- 
change of officers with the scientific agencies 
to provide direct experience in scientific 


programs. 

We have been holding a series of science 
briefings and more informal “science lunch- 
eons” for high level Department officers, Our 
last science briefing was on the implications 
of the world-wide use of nuclear power. The 
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latest science luncheon was held yesterday, 
and it was my pleasure to host this Com- 
mittee’s distinguished guests from abroad. 
Dr. Hornig, who will speak to you tomorrow, 
Was also our guest at a recent science lunch- 
eon, and our subject was the impact of com- 
puters on society. I have found these dis- 
cussions with eminent men of science to be 
invaluable. 

For any American involved in public affairs 
today, scientific literacy is a must; and that 
is particularly so in foreign affairs. We are 
firmly convinced that the Foreign Service Of- 
ficer should be familiar with the ways, the 
concepts and the purposes of science. He 
should understand the sources of our tech- 
Nological civilization. He should be able to 
grasp the social and economic implications 
of current scientific discoveries and engineer- 
ing accomplishments. I think it la feasible 
for non-scientists to be, in the phrase of 
ii, G. Wells, “men of science“ with real 
awareness of this aspect of man’s advance. 

But the burden is not all on one side. 
Scientists and engineers must, of course, 
recognize very real progress in many fields 
Outside their own specialties, and they should 
be conscious of the difference between the 
Values of society and the vertifiable truths of 
the natural sciences. For such men there is 
& role in the foreign policy process. I think 
that perhaps scientists have been a little 
More willing to wade in the turbulent pond 
Of foreign policy, and that we in foreign af- 
fairs must be more willing and better pre- 
Pared to dip in the waters of science, That 
Science is international in character has come 
to be regarded as a truism, but it is no more 
true of science than it is of the humanities 
or the social sciences. The larger truth 18 
that billions must live together successfully 
On this planet, and that we are making com- 
mon cause in vast areas of human com- 
Petence and search for knowledge. 

This Committee has pioneered in equip- 
Ping men of public affairs to deal intel- 
ligentiy with policies involving science and 
technology. As a by-product of that goal, 
Scientists and philosophers of science have 
also had their horizons stretched, not only 
through presence at these seminars—the 
Committee's reports are widely read, A 
Valuable new channel has been established 

tween public affairs and the scientific com- 
Munity with this Committee at the cross- 
Toads. 

We have, in the State Department, a small 
Group of scientists and Foreign Service Of- 

working with the science agencies and 
With the scientific community on policies 
and programs for international scientific and 

cal cooperation, We do not administer 
those programs; but we guide them and re- 
tain the foreign policy decisions. The De- 
Partment’s International Scientific and Tech- 
nological Affairs Bureau has the resources of 
the government at its disposal in the United 
States, and a network of Scientific Attachés 
in 17 capitals on the other end. At some 
Major posts, our science agencies support 
their own representatives to assist in spe- 

d cooperative programs. It is not a 
Question of preparing to move in new dimen- 
Blons; science and technology are already im- 

t elements in our international rela- 
tions, and indeed, have emerged as instru- 
ments of foreign policy. 

To some extent, we can extrapolate from 
Politics, economics and science in project- 
ing future policy. In a way, science is the 

t predictable of these three major fields, 
ere are few “breakthroughs” in politics 
&nd economics; these are evolutionary fields. 
road patterns, such as a United Nations 
anization, the rise of nationalism in 
Africa, and the movement of Europe toward 
fconomic integration, are discernible far in 
advance. To a lesser degree this also holds 
Tor the products of known technology. We 
foresee the wide use of nuclear electric pow- 
er and satellite communications, and we can 
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predict some of the uses to which computer 
technology will be put, for example. 

However, we cannot foresee the break- 
throughs in basic understandings to come. 
Let me Illustrate this point. Thirty years 
ago, President Roosevelt established a blue 
ribbon Science Committee to look into tech- 
nological trends and their social implica- 
tions.” The Committee was accurate in 
predicting increased development and use 
of helicopters and conventional aircraft. 
Autogiros and dirigibles were reported as on 
the way out. The Committee predicted 
color television (and commercials), stero 
FM radio, our modern highspeed highway 
system and urban traffic congestion, Air 
conditioning, plastics, frozen foods, in- 
frared and radio air navigation, microfilm 
and accounting card machines were also pre- 
dicted. All of these extrapolations were 
based upon then-known technology. But 
where were the microcircuit, the computer, 
radar and sonics, the jet engine and rock- 
etry, radioactivity, and underwater breath- 
ing gases? The top three scientific and 
technical fields of major foreign policy in- 
terest today were almost completely ignored 
by that eminent Committee. Space tech- 
nology, or even rudimentary investigations 
of our solar system, were not mentioned. In 
oceanography mention was made only of the 
possibility of extracting minerals from sea- 
water. In spite of predicted future needs 
for oil, none of these experts considered the 
continental shelves as new sources. Inves- 
tigation of the sea as a source of fresh 
water, for fish protein or simply because of 
man’s native curiosity was not considered. 
The sole reference to the third area, nuclear 
energy, was by a chemist of some vision in 
these words: 

“Much has been said and written about 
releasing atomic energy and utilizing the vast 
forces that it represents. While we see no 
immediate possibility of doing this economi- 
cally, who shall say that it will not be 
achieved, and once achieved, how shall we 
estimate the social implications resulting 
from the use of such energy?” 

How indeed? This same man of vision ad- 
vised that: 

“It is the unexpected turn, when some 
little detall has been perfected after long 
search, that brings such things to pass, just 
as occasionally a promising development 
must be dropped when some unexpected de- 
fect develops. These are what make proph- 
ecy difficult.” 

And so they do. The year after that re- 
port was written nuclear fission was dis- 
covered and, in four years more, the world’s 
first nuclear reactor reached criticality in 
Chicago, opening the nuclear era. In our 
turn, we cannot now predict if we will har- 
ness the thermonuclear reaction nor would 
we be able to gauge its social and economic 
implications, 

Nevertheless, an occasional look ahead is 
of great value. Although the President's 
ad hoe Science Committee back In 1937 did 
not foresee some major innovations soon to 
come, it was fairly successful in predicting 
the future uses of technical devices and 
methods then known or just coming into 
use, The value of this type of forecasting 
to policy judgments is obvious. In most 
cases & true technological innovation does 
not reach full bloom for some years—the 
first basic patent on the transistor was, after 
all, issued in 1930. Sometimes it may be 
telegraphed in advance, as are the new energy 
storage devices, but in these cases the spec- 
ifications for an end product are set forth 
in the beginning; it is directed research. 

Congressman Daddario recently called for 
consideration of an “early warning system” 
to apprise us of the potential dangers of cer- 
tain technologies. If this call is heeded, as 
I hope it is, we can be better prepared to 
cope with the problems posed by our ad- 
vancing technology. The system could per- 
haps even be extended to provide useful fore - 
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casts for the foreseeable future, I would 
think that a distinguished committee, drawn 
from the natural sciences, the social sci- 
ences, and industry, could be impanelled 
about every five years to explore our tech- 
nological future. This could satisfy the need 
for expert opinion on the directions of sci- 
ence and technology so far as it can be fore- 
seen, within acceptable time limits and with- 
out a permanent “watch dog” group, After 
all, technological forecasting is much more 
sophisticated than it was in 1937, and we 
should take advantage of the new techniques. 

Although scientific prediction seems to me 
to remain a chancy business, we can use- 
fully examine some aspects of the changing 
modern environment which are of direct con- 
cern to foreign affairs, many of which can 
only be dealt with internationally, 

The increasing pollution of our atmos- 
phere, particularly in large urban complexes, 
is of common interest to the advanced na- 
tions. The industrialization and urbaniza- 
tion of the developing nations will further 
contaminate the atmosphere. An interna- 
tional cooperative effort to cure our air, fol- 
lowed by international conventions to keep 
it clean, would be a long step toward meeting 
our responsibilities to our own future, 

Population pressures can be relieved by 
means more civilized than war, disease or 
famine. Recent discoveries make possible ef- 
fective population control; and information 
and assistance for family planning are widely 
available. The barriers are those of convie- 
tion and communication. The governments 
of the world must first be convinced of the 
necessity for a program of concerted and im- 
mediate action. They must act in time to 
prevent the mass starvation predicted with- 
in the next fifteen years. We shall need more 
food, but more food is not the long-term 
solution, We must continue development of 
better instrumentalities for population con- 
trol; we need better means for reaching bil- 
lions of people; and we must recognize that 
a crisis is at hand. Changes in mores are 
in process in many parts of the world, and 
the approach is becoming international. In 
the President's words: “Every member of the 
world community now bears a direct respon- 
sibility to help bring our most basic human 
account into balance.” 

The spread of nuclear power reactors re- 
quires reliable and credible safeguards over 
the use of nuclear fuels and equipment, to 
prevent their diversion to military uses. The 
further proliferation of nuclear weapons’ 
programs not only increases the hazard to 
peace, but diverts material and human re- 
sources from more constructive goals. We 
have a good beginning on effective interna- 
tional safeguards, but much remains to be 
done. Some of the remaining tasks are polit- 
ical and some are technical. We must act 
in good faith and with resolution to try to 
assure the world that the doorway to nu- 
clear warfare can be locked. A cooperative 
assault on the treasure chest of the seas 
would prevent the waste of talent and money 
through unnecessary duplication. 

The challenges of our space environment 
require a truly international response. It is 
already clear that there are benefits to be 
derived from the use of space which are 
world-wide in application. The agreement 
last month on a draft treaty on the peaceful 
use of outer space makes this a propitious 
moment to consider again whether we cannot 
respond even more effectively to this chal- 
lenge. 

"Al of these possibilities for cooperative 
programs with other nations call for an ad- 
vanced technology. But we have not for- 
gotten our own growing pains. 

Most of the world’s population live in the 
developing nations, and not all of these are 
making sufficient material progress. There 
is an ever-widening gap between the ad- 
vanced and those struggling to keep their 
heads above water. The advanced nations 
must assist the developing countries in 
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building a base for technological competence. 
We cannot overlay advanced technology on 
an insufficient base. That base must first 
be prepared through intelligent planning 
toward rational goals. 

Our world has acquired a new orientation 
cover the past twenty years. Science and 
technology are advancing the clock of civili- 
gation at an ever-increasing rate. Science 
has become accustomed to its place at the 
frontiers of man's knowledge. But we do 
not forget the older frontier where man 
meets man, and we welcome the alliance of 
the natural sciences with the social sciences 
in meeting new facets of old problems in the 
world laboratory, 

The political significance of strong na- 
tional programs in science and technology 
expands steadily. Political-scientific areas 
such as disarmament, nuclear safeguards, 
ocean exploitation, space technology and 
communications, and water management are 
areas in which the natural and the social 
sciences meet, and they offer major oppor- 
tunities for international programs, Wider 
use of forums, such as this today, to bring 
the international problems of science and 
technology before learned men from both 
broad areas can assist in finding the solu- 
tions. A 

As to our approach to this kind of interna- 
tional cooperation, my points were three. We 
can make better use of new techniques for 
technological forecasting as an input to for- 
eign pölicy judgments. New understandings 
and mutual respect between the physical sci- 
ences and the social sciences are prerequisites 
if the gap between them is to be completely 
closed. We must have programs of interna- 
tional scientific and technical cooperation on 
two levels: with the advanced nations in 
understanding and controlling the total en- 
vironment; and with those nations in assist- 
ing the material progress of the developing 
nations, 

Our future no longer stands in the wings. 
Man's needs and his competence have both 
reached dimensions which can no longer be 
ignored. The scientific revolution has ar- 
rived—live, and in color. We cannot clearly 
foresee the advances, discoveries and inno- 
vations which lie ahead, but the uses to 
which we put the new knowledge and our 
human relationships may well be critical. 


Governor Shafer’s State of the Common- 
wealth Message 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


+ HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, Pennsyl- 
vania’s new Governor, Hon. Raymond P. 
Shafer, in his first state of the Com- 
Monwealth message to the general 
assembly yesterday, outlined a chal- 
lenging and forward-looking program 
to make Pennsylvania the Common- 
wealth of excellence. I ask unanimous 
consent that a selected text of Governor 
Shafer’s message be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
from the address were ordered to be 
printed in the Reconp, as follows: 
GOVERNOR'S STATE oF THE COMMONWEALTH 

ADDRESS TO THE LEGISLATURE 

One week ago today, I asked the people of 
Pennsylvania to begin a quest for excellence 
man will make our State the leader of the 

ation. 
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Today, I am before you as Governor of the 
Commonwealth to set some of the priorities 
I believe are essential to the building of a 
new statehood, 

CONSTITUTIONAL REVISION 


First among these is the final achievement 
of a modern constitution for Pennsylvania, 

To do this, I have proposed a limited con- 
stitutional convention. 

First, it meets the pledges of both political 
parties to oppose the imposition of a gradu- 
ated income tax. 

Second, the convention will consider the 
four major subjects remaining to finish the 
job: the judiciary, local government, reap- 
portionment, taxation and finance. 

GOVERNMENT MODERNIZATION 


We are operating a billion-and-a-half dol- 
lar business each year too often at the green 
eyeshade level, while business and industry 
are humming along at a computer-age pace. 

This must be changed in the next four 
years. It is basic H the State wishes to sup- 
ply those services needed by our people with 
efficiency and understanding. 

To begin this, I will submit two pieces of 
legislation, 

The first bill would deal with conflicts of 
interests by requiring, among other things, 
that State employes and legislators disclose 
financial interests in business that deals 
with or is regulated by the State. 

The second bill would require stricter reg- 
ulation of lobbyists, including disclosure of 
financial contributions made to influence the 
defeat or passage of legislation. 

In the executive branch, we will push to 
accelerate a program to apply modern busi- 
ness techniques through machines and up- 
grading of State employment. 

To continue the improvement of our em- 
ployment practices, I will submit legislation 
that will expand civil service coverage to 
employes to technical positions in the De- 
partment of Highways, Revenue, Property 
and Supplies, and the State Workmen's In- 
surance Fund, 

EDUCATION 

Pennsylvania, if she is to lead the Nation, 
must commit herself now to spending the 
money required to give all our children 
a quality education from preschool through 
post-graduate studies. 

Nothing is more critical to securing our 
future, 

That Is why I am reserving much of my 
Administration's education program for a 
special message that will deal with graduate- 
level study, public and private colleges, in- 
creased aid for the scholarship and loan 
program, community college expansion, and 
improvement of basic and secondary educa- 
tion in both rural and urban areas. 

But there are some things we can do Imme- 
diately. 

We can begin by strengthening our State 
colleges—the backbone of our State system. 

Two bills are ready for your consideration. 

The first would establish a single, State- 
wide board of trustees for State colleges, re- 
placing the individual boards. 

The second would provide the colleges, 
especially their presidents, with more au- 
tonomy in administration, something that 
has long been needed, 

The Administration will submit to you in 
about three weeks the State Board of Edu- 
cation’s plan to establish intermediate pub- 
lic school units to replace the county super- 
intendent system. 

This plan will not only improve the efl- 
ciency of administration, it will provide many 
services for our children that poorer dis- 
tricts cannot now afford. 

Another improvement I seek is the final 
enactment of legislation providing for the 
nonpartisan election of school boards. 

This long-sought measure would remove 
from the political arena those who serve our 
children’s education. School boards should 
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be removed from the pressures of partisan 
politics. 
JOBS, LABOR, INDUSTRY 

Our employment picture has so improved in 
the past four years that it might cause some 
of us to put less emphasis on our industrial 
development program. Wecannot afford any 
let-up. 

Our thrust will be to attract the industries 
with a future, such as research and develop- 
ment industries, atomic energy, computer 
application, new industrial materials, the 
manufacture of mass and high-speed trans- 
portation equipment. 

We will improve conditions for our workers 
who are at the low rung of employment and 
for those who suffer from the loss of a 
job through no fault of their own. 

The Administration will ask you to: 

Increase the maximum weekly benefit from 
unemployment and workmen's compensation 
to $60. 

Reform the State's minimum wage laws 
and increase the minimum wage to $1.50 an 
hour in steps that conform to the Federal 
minimum wage laws. 

These steps to improve the protection of 
our workers will be accompanied with pro- 
grams to attract new industry, including: 

State matching funds for development of 
industrial sites specifically for access roads, 
water and sewer lines. 

A municipal industrial authority revenue 
bond act to permit local government to fi- 
nance industrial development, if the John- 
son Administration does not outlaw such 
acts throughout the United States, as I have 
requested. 

And continuation of the State's participa- 
tion in the development of our sea and alr 
ports. 

The success of our industrial development 
program through the Pennsylvania Indus- 
trial Development Authority has won the 
envy of all other States. 

So successful has it been during the past 
year that it has now run out of money to 
operate for the next six months, 

Unfortunately, we do not have any surplus 
funds available to keep PIDA functioning. 
So I must ask you to approve an emergency 
transfer of $15 million from the State em- 
ployes’ retirement fund to keep PIDA going. 

Investment in graduate technical programs 
is especially timely now as the Nation turns 
in a major way toward creating new tech- 
nology in mags transit, intercity transporta- 
tion, alr and water pollution control, medical 
engineering and a whole list of new ideas. 
We must get in first if we want a modern 
Pennsylvania in the next decade. 

I propose we do this by establishment of a 
Pennsylyania science foundation which will 
help us invest properly in graduate educa- 
tion. 

This foundation will bring together busi- 
ness, Industry and education for producing 
the brainpower we necd. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Our sights should be set high toward the 
development of a master plan for transporta- 
tion. 

This is so essential that I will propose es- 
tablishment of a new Department of Trans- 
portation to carry it out. 

But the ramifications of such a depart- 
ment are so great that I do not want to pro- 
pose It to you before getting the best counsel 
available. 

That is why I am now in the process of 
asking outstanding transportation experts in 
the State to serve on a Governor's Commit- 
tee for Transportation. It will be an- 
nounced soon. 

CONSERVATION 

As we consider the priorities necded to 
develop Pennsylvania now and for the 
future, there is nothing that ls more ap- 
parent than the need for conserving our 
great natural resources and beauty—precious 
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assets that are second only to our human 
resources. 

Of paramount importance is the need for 
Passage and voter acceptance of the proposed 
$500 million constitutional bond Issue. 

If approved, the Administration will ask 
for approval of legislation to implement 
spending to include: 

$200 million to develop new recreational 
lands. 

$100 million to provide additional aid to 
smaller communities for sewage treatment 
facilities. 

#200 million for the restoration of lands 
ANd waters ravaged by mining operations 
that were abandoned. 

In addition, the Administration seeks ap- 
Proyal of legislation to strengthen Pennsyl- 
vanla's air pollution control laws to bring 
them in conformity with Federal laws cover- 
ing automobile exhayst that chokes our 
Urban citizens; to provide stricter control of 
billboards and junkyards along our high- 
Ways; during critical drought times; and to 

g a new awareness of preserving our re- 
Sources to our school children through the 
Mandatory study of conservation in public 
schools. 

WELL-BEING, PROTECTION 

Our priority here must be set on the state 
Of each citizen’s well-being, not on his state 
Of welfare. It must provide help to those 
Who need it and opportunity to those who 
Want it. 

To do this, the administration proposes: 

To seek approval of a constitutional 
amendment that would exempt persons over 

+ Who earn less than 63500 gross income 
annually from the payment of certain local 
Teal estate and per capita taxes, 

To implement the Pennsy-care program of 
8 assistance for public welfare recipi- 

To provide for comprehensive health plan- 
Ning to improve health service at the state 
and local level. 

„To seek immediate approval of a codifica- 
tion of the State's scattered welfare laws for 
More efficient operation of the Welfare De- 

ent. 

While we act to improve the health and 
Well-being of those who need help, we must 
also give new meaning to the rights of citi- 
Zens who suffer the pains of discrimination. 

We must provide leadership that takes us 
Gown the road between the extremes in the 
Civil rights movement. 

It will take much courage, but it is the 
Only right thing a just society can do. I will 
Submit to you a civil rights package that will 
include legislation to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in housing and employment. 

This package will also include bills to 
transfer the Human Relations Commission 
to the Justice Department; better injunctive 
Telief in fair housing cases and relief for 

persons who wish to open their busi- 
nesses on Sunday because their day of wor- 
snip falls on another day. 

Essential to the well-being of all our citi- 
Zens, regardless of their economic status, is 
the way we protect them from the modern 

through law enforcement. 

Specifically, the Administration will ask 

du to approve: 

Establishment of a Commonwealth Ad- 

Commission Against Crime. 

Amendment of the State's wiretapping law 

Make the use of any electronic “eaves- 
8 Pping” equipment illegal, except by police 
tncers in certain crimes under the strict con- 

ol and supervision of the courts. 

Abolition of the Philadelphia magistrates’ 

sstem by constitutional amendment. 

Abolition of the Philadelphia county 
of and the addition of seven new courts 

common pleas of three judges each. 

A yearly increase in the number of State 

pers in the next four years. 

n Administration intends to make high - 
1 Y safety a priority that is second to none. 
Will ask you to consider legislation aimed 
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at eliminating the drunken driver and at im- 
proving the driving skills of everyone who 
wants a Pennsylvania operator’s license by 
making driver training mandatory. 

And as we protect the citizen from the 
criminal and highway accidents we also must 
give new attention to protection of Pennsyl- 
vania consumers from the unscruplous, es- 
pecially in the field of insurance. 

I have ordered a complete review of the 
operation of our State Insurance Department. 
Once that review has been completed, there 
will be specific reforms sought through legis- 
lation. These reforms will be the subject of 
a special message, as will the problem of 
milk control. 

REGIONAL URBAN AFFAIRS 


I have saved to last our need to set new 
priorities for our regional and urban areas. 

To solve these problems we need a new 
partnership between local, State and Federal 
governments, 

That is what. this new Administration 
wants to accomplish through our new De- 
partment of Community Affairs. 

We will propose: 

—A Neighborhood Assistance Act to put 
all the weapons in the State arsenal to work 
on the problems of our disadvantaged citi- 
zens. 

—More assistance for mass transportation 
facilities and inter-city rapid transportation 
systems, plus the development of new re- 
gional and local mass transit authorities. 

—Better coordinaion of all the urban ef- 
forts now being made by Government and 
private organizations and business. 

Adoption of a new Pennsylvania munic- 
ipalities planning code to help our commu- 
nities plan better for the growth that is 
coming. 

The time has come to put our commit- 
ments on the line for the people of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The time has come for an excellence of 
leadership from all of us in State Govern- 
ment. 

HIGHLIGHTS OF GOVERNOR SHAFER'’S ADDRESS 
TO PENNSYLVANIA LEGISLATURE—WORK To- 
GETHER” 

Leadership—“Let us work together in an 
atmosphere of rational debate, disdaining 
acrimony ... if we are unable to act re- 
sponsibly and responsively to the needs of 
our people in the halls of Harrisburg in the 
next four years, then you and I will be held 
accountable for the demise of State govern- 
ment.” 

Constitution—"A limited Constitutional 
convention makes sense . It meets the 
pledges of both political parties to oppose 
the imposition of a graduated income tax 
. The convention will consider the four 
remaining subjects to finish the job: the 
judiciary, local government, reapportion- 
ment, taxation and finance. This is not a 
partisan proposal.” 

Ethics State employes and legislators to 
disclose financial interests in business that 
deals with or is regulated by the State... 
Require stricter regulation by lobbyists, in- 
cluding disclosure of financial contributions 
made to influence the defeat or passage of 
legislation.” 

Educatlon— Pennsylvania, if she is to lead 
the Nation, must commit herself now to 
spending the money required to give ail our 
children a quality education from pre-school 
through post-graduate studies.” 

Benefits Increase the maximum weekly 
benefit from unemployment and workmen's 
compensation to $60.” 

Transportation—"Our sights should be set 
high toward the development of a master 
plan for transportation. This is so essential 
that I will propose establishment of a new 
Department of Transportation to carry it 
out.” 

Judiciary—"Eliminate the Philadelphia 
magistrates system by Constitutional amend- 
ment... consolidate the Philadelphia 
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Common Pleas and County Courts, by abol- 
ishing the County Court and creating seven 
new Common Pleas Courts with three judges 
each.“ 

Wiretapping— Make the use of any elec- 
tronic ‘eavesdropping’ equipment illegal, ex- 
cept by police officers in certain crimes under 
the strict control and supervision of the 
courts.” 

Insurance I have ordered a complete re- 
view of our State Insurance Department. 
Once that review has been completed there 
will be specific reforms sought through leg- 
islation.” 


Tribute to Clay Cowgill Blair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DURWARD G. HALL 


z OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, the Missouri 
House of Representatives recently ap- 
proved a resolution honoring the late 
Clay Cowgill Blair, Sr., chairman of the 
board of the Joplin, Mo., Globe Pub- 
lishing Co. 

A nationally known newspaperman, 
farmer, and banker, “Cog,” as he was 
known, brought great distinction to his 
beloved city of Joplin, and to the profes- 
sion of journalism. In spite of the many 
demands upon his time, and talents, he 
also gave unsparingly of himself to civic 
endeavor and to helping build the indus- 
trial economy of the region he loved. 

Under unanimous consent I include in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the following 
article and editorial from his paper, the 
Joplin, Mo., Globe. 

Missount Hovse Pars TRIBUTE To 
Mr. Bram 


JEFFERSON Crry, Mo.—The Missouri House 
of Representatives Thursday unanimously 
approved a resolution honoring the late Clay 
Cowgill Blair, Sr., chairman of the board of 
The Joplin Globe Publishing Company at the 
time of his death last Saturday. 

The resolution, which extends sympathy to 
Mr. Blair's family, was introduced by Rep. 
Raymond J. Birk, Rep. Robert E. Young and 
Rep. John W. Webb, all of Jasper county. 

The resolution follows: 

Whereas, the House of Representatives has 
learned with deep and sincere regret of the 
sudden death on December 31, 1966, of Clay 
Cowgill Blair, Sr., age 77, a prominent and 
nationally known newspaperman, farmer and 
banker, of Joplin, Missouri; and 

Whereas, Mr. Blair was a native and life- 
long resident of Jasper County came from a 
pioneer Missouri family on both the maternal 
and paternal sides; and 7 

Whereas, from a cub reporter and later 
having the rare privilege of studying journa- 
lism under the later Dean Walter Williams; 
founder of Missouri University’s interna- 
tionally famous School of Journalism, he ex- 
perienced a meteoric rise and was at the time 
of his death chairman of the board of the 
Joplin Globe Publishing Company and the 
dean of Missouri daily newspaper publishers 
in a singularly distinguished newspaper 
career spanning more than half a century; 
and 

Whereas, Mr. Blair lived a busy, full grati- 
fying and very productive life, achieving 
many awards, honors and citations in out- 
standing service in his chosen profession of 
journalism and in the fields of business, in- 
dustry, education, agriculture, and in civic 
progress and political affairs, of his beloved 
conim unity and the great state of Missouri; 
ani 
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Whereas, among his many outstanding 
achievements, Mr. Blair held the distinction 
of having established in the Joplin Globe 
the first farm department of a daily news- 
paper in the United States and as first edi- 
tor of the department, he laid the founda- 
tion which has served as a guide to other 
newspapers and he thus contributed im- 
measurably to the growth and progress of 
agriculture in his area and indirectly 
throughout the United States; and 

Whereas, as perhaps the crowning event 
of a long and distinguished newspaper ca- 
reer came in 1960, when he was awarded the 
Honor Medal distinguished service in jour- 
nalism by the University of Missouri and 
thereby his picture was placed in the school 
of journalism “hall of fame,” along with 
some of the greatest and most outstanding 
newspapermen in the world; and 

Whereas, Mr. Blair served on the board 
of curators of the University of Missouri as 
a member of its board of visitors, and was 
a past director of the board of the school’s 
“Missourian”; and 

Whereas, his other public services on the 
state level included past membership on the 
Governor's Advisory Board for the State Un- 
employment Commission and publication di- 
rector of the Missouri Alumni Assocation; 
and 

Whereas, through the Globe, he developed 
Joplin’s first radio station, and in conjunc- 
tion with others gave the district its first 
television station, and for years was a senior 
director of the First National Bank of Jop- 
lin; and 

Whereas, in his chosen profession he al- 
Ways sponsored those services, principles and 
programs which promoted all worthwhile 
civic enterprises, progressive agricultural op- 
erations, public improyements and cultural 
growth; and 

Whereas, in the passing of this outstand- 
ing and nationally recognized newspaper- 
man, progressive farmer and civic benefactor, 
one who in contributing so many enduring 
achievements in a long, illustrious and use- 
ful career of exemplary service to his com- 
munity, state and nation, not only his fam- 
ily but all have suffered a great loss; 

Now, Therefore, be it resolved that the 
members of the House of Representatives of 
the 74th General Assembly extend to the 
widow, two sons and one daughter their 
sincere and heartfelt sympathy; and 

Be it further resolved that the Chief Clerk 
of the House of Representatives be in- 
structed to send suitably inscribed copies 
of this resolution to: Mrs, Marva Thompson 
Blair at the home in Joplin, and to Cowgill 
Blair, Jr., Joplin, Charles David Blair, Jop- 
lin, and to Mrs. Fred Hughes, Joplin. 


CLAY COWGILL BLAIR 


His family, which includes this newspaper 
and its workers in the region it served under 
his skilled stewardship for nearly half a cen- 
tury, were the deep and devoted loves of 
Clay Cowgill Blair. His. concept of a daily 
newspaper was to humanize it in a very real 
sense, and to dedicate it to a responsible 
public-service and courageous leadership, 
while performing its basic function of 
chronicling the news. This is precisely what 
he did with The Globe and News Herald in 
keeping with the finest traditions of the 
American free press. 

“Cog” Blair, as he was affectionately 
known by his close associates, combined ex- 
ceptional talent with a rare quality of in- 
cisive perception to rise from a schoolboy 
cub reporter in his native Carthage to be- 
come a successful newspaper innovator-pub- 
Usher. and regional builder. He also con- 
tributed distinguished service to his beloved 
state, independent of politics. 

Mr. Blair experienced the good fortune in 
youth to have had his academic, professional 
training under the master, Dean Walter Wil- 
liams, world renowned founder of the School 
of Journalism at the University of Missouri, 
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of which school the student later was to 
become a Curator. 

From this rewarding base grew Mr, Blair’s 
long and beneficent career as the operating 
head of these newspapers. At one time & 
farmer-newspaperman by reason of his inter- 
est in pure-bred livestock, Mr. Blair founded 
the farm department of The Globe, the first 
among daily newspapers in the nation, and 
through it helped to build the agricultural 
economy of the region when the mining in- 
dustry waned. He also gave unsparingly of 
his time and talents to civic endeavor, and 
to investment with faith, confidence and 
vision to help soundly build the industrial 
economy of this region, including the 
founding of the Joplin Stockyards. 

Believing that a newspaper also should 
contribute to the moral and spiritual as well 
as to the material development of commu- 
nity life, another innovation of Mr. Blair was 
to establish the policy of publishing a re- 
ligious or moral lead editorial each Sunday 
morning in The Globe. He dedicated this to 
his mother, who suggested the idea. 

On the sentimental side, too, Mr. Blair was 
unfailingly a thoughtful, sympathetic and 
understanding employer, sharing the joys 
and sorrows of his employes, a quality that 
won deep respects and intense loyalties. 

Mr. Blair generously gave but never sought, 
in fact shyly evaded, personal accolades, But 
there came to him late in his career, in 1960, 
a signal and richly earned recognition when 
he was awarded the University of Missouri's 
coveted honor medal for distinguished serv- 
ice in journalism, and his picture was per- 
manently enshrined among those other 
noted journalists in his Alma Mater's hall of 
fame. 

Mr. Blair's guidelines for excellence in 
journalism were honesty, integrity, loyalty, 
accuracy and fairness in unsparing devotion 
to duty in the profession he honored. By 
these precepts Clay Cowgill Blair was every 
inch an exemplary newspaperman and & 
faithful public servant. 


The Garrison Diversion Irrigation Proj- 
ect—Address Delivered by the Honor- 
able Floyd E. Dominy, Commissioner of 
Reclamation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, on January 16, Mr. Floyd E. 
Dominy, Commissioner of Reclamation, 
addressed a joint session of the North 
Dakota Legislature in Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Commissioner Dominy appeared at the 
invitation of the North Dakota Legisla- 
ture and spoke on a subject close to the 
hearts of all North Dakotans—the Gar- 
rison diversion irrigation project. This 
able, dedicated proponent of reclama- 
tion deserves great credit for the effec- 
tive work he has done in making possible 
the great wealth-producing irrigation 
projects all over the western part of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Dominy’s speech to the 
joint session of the North Dakota Legis- 
lature be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
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was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

REMARKS OF FLOYD E. DOMINY, COMMISSIONER 
OF RECLAMATION, DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, BEFORE THE JOINT SESSION OF THE 
NORTH DAKOTA LEGISLATURE, BISMARCK, 
N. DAK., JANUARY 16, 1967 


The opportunity to speak before a joint 
session of the legislature of North Dakota 
is an honor and a real pleasure, In meeting 
with you today, I would certainly be remiss 
if, in my opening remarks, I failed to con- 
gratulate this legislative body for its many 
years of intense concern regarding the water 
problems and needs of this State and Nation. 
This assembly has done much more than talk 
emotionally about the growing list of issues 
associated with water. The actions you have 
taken not only go hand-in-hand with the 
progress of our times, but also retain the 
stability and security found in blue-chip in- 
vestments. 

Your Governor, Bill Guy; Senator Milton 
Young; Senator Quenton Burdick; and Con- 
gressman Mark Andrews are to be con- 
gratulated for the wisdom they have dis- 
played and the leadership they have provided 
in the unified effort that has taken place for 
conserving and utilizing the State’s land and 
water resources. I am proud to say that I 
think North Dakota has been a leader—not 
only in facing up to the issues posed in the 
proper conservation of their water resources, 
but in meeting the challenge of the future. 
The willingness of the people of this State to 
accept and resolve the problems inherent in 
water development is an assurance that 
North Dakota won't be trapped because of 
shortsightedness or laxity. 

North Dakota has always been near the 
top among the western states in the matter 
of providing adequate legislation in the field 
of water resource development. Many ac- 
tions have established patterns that provide 
goals for states that have lagged in this criti- 
cal area of responsibility for State legislators. 
Past accomplishments are serving to urge 
states with archaic and ineffective measures 
on their books to institute corrective statutes 
in order to adequately meet today's require- 
ments. For example, the design and estab- 
lishment of the unique and highly effective 
Garrison Diversion Conservancy District serve 
as a model for the advancement of water 
resource development for many of our west- 
ern areas to follow. 

Our work for the authorization and start 
of construction on the Garrison Diversion 
Unit is concluded. Just this week I per- 
formed one of the most enjoyable jobs of 
the Commissioner of Reclamation. I have 
issued orders to move forward with con- 
struction, and I am happy to announce that 
invitations will be issued next month to bid 
for the manufacture of the pumps and 
motors that are part of the Snake Creek 
Pumping Plant. Specifications for the plant 
itself will be disseminated in May, and it is 
expected that award of the construction con- 
tract will take place in late summer. I have 
also put the machinery in motion to initiate 
action for purchasing rights-of-way for parts 
of the canal sections of the unit. It is my 
hope that we can conduct a groundbreak- 
ing ceremony marking the start of construc- 
tion during September of this year. The 
promises held by the Garrison Diversion Unit 
have begun to materialize, and it appears 
there are no further hazards blocking the 
social and economic progress to be garnered 
through this development—that is, there are 
no hazards that you, the people of North 
Dakota, are unable to prepare for. 

A strong and close partnership between 
North Dakota and the Bureau of Reclamation 
has been developed during the long struggle 
for the Garrison Diversion Unit. Now that 
the word is “go” and construction is under- 
way, there can be no letdown in our efforts 
or breakdown in this cooperative spirit. Our 
concern and endeavors must not only be di- 
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Tected toward the successful development of 
the project, but we must heed the contin- 
Ually growing need for water associated with 
all areas of our country. There can be no 
slackening of pace allowed to develop if we 
are going to do our share in creating a bright 
National water supply and development pic- 
ture. It is certainly clearcut that all of our 
Water resources must be developed to the 
Tullest extent permitted by good conserva- 
tion and preservation practices if we are to 
Achieve success. It makes no difference 
Whether we are speaking of water for agri- 
Cultural, industrial, or municipal purposes— 
our attack on the problems facing us must 
take place on a comprehensive and coordi- 
Rated basis. 

There is a water crisis In the world. Water 
and where it is going to come from is one of 
the greatest concerns confronting our Na- 
Won today. This isn't a revelation—it is a 
Well-known fact. All of the studies concern- 
ing water use and development conducted 
during recent years have resulted in the con- 
Clusion that the situation is urgent and crit- 
ical, The scarcity of water on a national 
Scale makes it imperative that you do all 
Possible to conserve, develop, and utilize your 
Surface and underground water resources. 
Now, I don't mean to imply that North Da- 
kota itself is undergoing a crisis—much to 
the contrary, in this State a crucial situation 
is being avoided because you have been mov- 
ing in the right direction to withstand and 
Conquer the challenges presented in the na- 
tional water dilemma we are faced with. The 

y commendable action of the North Da- 
kota Water Commission in embarking on an 
Myentory of the State's surface and ground- 
Water supplies is typical of your awareness to 
the pressing requirements of our society on 
Water, 

As demands continue to soar upward, so 

the pitch of the battle tempo for a bigger 
Share in the available water supply increased 
In relating North Dakota's position to other 
Parts of our western United States, I find 
that you are in an enviable spot. This is due 
in part to your ample water resources—but 
When you look at other areas, even those that 
are not in short supply, you can see the big 
dissimilarity lies in the fact that while others 
bicker, fight, and move in confusion, you 
People confidently and enthusiastically move 
forward. You have displayed complete dis- 
Tegard for political differences and conquered 
interests in the formation of a united 
tront when it comes to making use of your 
Water, 
In some areas interbasin diversion, trans- 
diversion, and a host of schemes to 
šolve the problem are in various stages of 
discussion—but again, in North Dakota you 
ure way out in front—you have already ex- 
perienced success in this area. The Garrison 
Diversion Unit itself is a transbasin diversion 
ot water—moving a huge supply from the 
River through a tremendous canal 
‘System and putting it into the basin of the 
River of the North. 

Most of you know there are studies being 

concerning diversion of water from the 

ppi to the high plains of Texas. You 

are apprehensive concerning this subject and 
Tightfully so—but let me assure you that, 
even though national needs have outgrown 
State and regional boundaries, there will be 
tial study and discussion before such 
diversion takes place. Even then I am cer- 
tain the Congress of the United States would 
never allow one drop of water being put to 
ficial use in the Missouri Basin to be 

to another major river basin. If 
Giversion did transpire, it would only be that 
Water surplus to the needs of the basin. 
ermore, I have enough faith in man- 

Kind to believe that no area—including the 
Water-hungry Southwest—covets water that 

Necessary to the social and economic prog- 
dess of the Missouri River Basin. What 
North Dakota has to do is to continue to 
strive for wise utilization in order to reap 
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the greatest good for the State and the Na- 
tion. 

I never cease to be amazed at the unani- 
mity of support concerning water resource 
development continually demonstrated in 
North Dakota. During the planning and 
legislative periods leading up to authoriza- 
tion of the Garrison Diversion Unit, the peo- 
ple of this State established an enviable 
record of imaginative cooperation and as- 
sistance. Your farsightedness and persever- 
ance, which prompted you to pursue and 
obtain this unit of the Missouri River Basin 
Project, are constantly being reinacted. 
Just the other day, State and Federal agen- 
cies and private interests met in Carrington, 
North Dakota, for the purpose of forming 
an irrigation development council for co- 
ordinating the efforts of all entities Involved 
in construction and development of the unit. 
This type of continued action will bring 
about an orderly, efficient, and successful 
transition to irrigated agriculture and will 
assure the fruits of prosperity for your fu- 
ture and for succeeding generations, 

It is going to take a lot of planning and 
hard work to prepare for the expansion that 
will accompany the State's progress in irri- 
gated agriculture. In addition to the in- 
crease in commercial and industrial process- 
ing plants that are going to be needed, you 
will also require schools, roads, and a host 
of other public accommodations and services. 
A measure of the impact of Irrigation upon 
an economy is reflected in a recent study 
conducted on the Columbia Basin Project 
in Washington. When an area of 10,000 
acres irrigated through the facilities of that 
project was compared with 10,000 acres of 
dryland farm operations, a 17 to 1 ratio not 
only in population density, but in business 
establishments, postal receipts, retail sales, 
tax collection, and Federal income tax pay- 
ments existed. 

From the very beginning we must enter 
into development of the Garrison Diversion 
Unit in an orderly fashion. Costly duplica- 
tion and uneconomic operations must be 
avoided. We must be able to provide the 
technical assistance the farmers will require, 
and we must have these answers as the proj- 
ect unfolds. Only then will we fully realize 
the gains to the State and the Nation—not 
only from the irrigation that will develop, 
but from the expanding benefits as our proj- 
ect matures. 

The research and preparatory work being 
done by the Carrington Experiment Station 
im the field of irrigated agriculture is an ex- 
ample of State action that will lead to a 
successful project. You have—to a great 
degree—been pioneers in providing leader- 
ship for water resources legislation. If we 
are to reap the social and economic benefits 
possible in the years ahead, more trailblazing 
work will be in order. The people of North 
Dakota must be provided the technical as- 
sistance and the know-how gained through 
research and an adequate examination of all 
facets of development. If the transition 
from dryland farms to a well-settled, abun- 
dantly productive region is to be achieved, 
then the advantage of good leadership in the 
form of knowledge, planning, and guidance 
must be established. Effective State agen- 
cies financially and competently equipped by 
their legislators can get the Job done. Ac- 
tions of today will be the basis of success on 
the Garrison Diversion Unit tomorrow. 

At this time I am going to take the liberty 
of strongly endorsing three items of legisla- 
tion that are now being urged by water re- 
source agencies, The first of these will per- 
mit the Garrison Diversion Conservancy Dis- 
trict to administer State lands beneath navi- 
gable waters within its boundaries. This 
will allow the Conservancy District to make 
the contributions to recreation and fish and 
wildlife developments which are contem- 
plated by the Federal Water Project Recrea- 
tion Act of 1965. It will thus assure the 
optimum development of this ‘potential in 
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North Dakota's portion of the Missouri River 
Basin Project. 

The second item is legislation which will 
permit counties and townships to exercise 
State authority in relocation and vacation 
of their roads. Authorization will assure 
accommodation of the Garrison Diversion 
Unit canals and waterways to your fine sys- 
tem of highways. Future problems of con- 
flict between the highway and the waterway 
rights-of-way will also be prevented. This is 
of critical importance to resource develop- 
ment in North Dakota. 

Perhaps of less immediate urgency is item 
three—but nevertheless, it is legislation 
which will soon be required. This proposal 
will permit irrigation district directors to 
redivision their areas. A number of North 
Dakota districts have been organized to in- 
clude all the lands to be served under the 
ultimate plan for development of the 1-mil- 
lion-acre Garrison Diversion Unit. However, 
under the initial 250,000-acre stage of the 
unit authorization, one or more of the areas 
will not be served at first. Under existing 
laws, directors must be elected, notwith- 
standing the fact that there will be no irri- 
gated or assessable acreage within such di- 
visions in the . This circumstance 
creates an awkward and unworkable situa- 
tion. Correction can easily be accomplished 
by authorizing the irrigation and district di- 
rectors to reshape the district divisions pe- 
riodically, so that each one shall cover a 
certain area of irrigated and assessable land. 
Such legislation is strongly endorsed. 

At the last session of your legislature, a 
bill was introduced which was intended to 
limit the time within which claims may be 
made against irrigation districts. Similar 
legislation is in effect in other Reclamation 
states, and it may be that you wish to recon- 
sider this action in North Dakota. Without 
it, a district may not be apprised of a con- 
dition which could deteriorate into liability, 
until long after such a problem develops. If 
the claim and notice are not filed until a con- 
siderable time following damage, a determ- 
ination of the cause and the cure becomes 
extremely difficult. Physical solution may 
become infeasible, and financing to handle 
such claims becomes difficult to program. 
Therefore—in the interest of sound irrigation 
management—I strongly endorse legislation 
which would require the prompt filing of 
claims. 

North Dakota has put forth superior efforts 
in providing adequate legislation and State 
support in the field of water resources. Even 
so, there are areas that should be improved. 
In this case, I refer to the safety of dams. 

The State Water Commission does provide 
printed regulations and requires a license 
for all dams above 1214 acre-feet. It also 
requires approval of the plans and specifica- 
tions for new dams, and inspection and ap- 
proval of the completed structure before it 
is put to use. However, the State reports 
about 2,500 dams under its jurisdiction, and 
an annual budget of only about $2,000 for 
supervision—this hardly seems sufficient. 
Under the present law, design by a registered 
professional engineer is not necessary, and 
no onsite inspection by the State is required 
during construction. Furthermore, there is 
no provision for routine periodic inspections. 
Under these conditions it Is very possible 
many of the dams which are old could be 
unsafe without detection. A rigid campaign 
to inspect all dams by experts for safety, such 
as California is undertaking, would be in 
order. Dams that are old, have inadequate 
spillways, or show other signs of distress 
should be reconstructed or removed from 
service. I think it would be wise to initiate 
actions to insure safety by providing suffi- 
cient financing to carry out proper inspec- 
tion for determining the adequacy of water 
storage structures. 

Before closing I want to say that the 
Bureau of Reclamation and the State of 
North Dakota have had a long and productive 
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relationship. The impact of the Reclamation 
program upon the State has had far-reaching 
effect. Developments such as the Lower 
Yellowstone Project; Dickinson, Heart Butte, 
and Jamestown Dams; and the substations 
and more than 2,000 miles of transmission 
line Missouri River Basin power to 
the people of North Dakota have all made 
their mark in lasting benefits. The future 
also holds promise. In addition to Garrison, 
we plan to initiate surveys to determine re- 
quirements for recreation facilities at vari- 
ous installations in the State, We will also 
install additional transformers and associ- 
ated equipment at the Jamestown substation 
and make additions to the Watford City in- 
stallation. A contract will be initiated on 
the 14l-mile Jamestown-Forman-Summit 
115-ky transmission line. 

The Garrison Diversion Unit is a new re- 
source for the entire State, but the future 
is not limited to this alone. Over in the 
eastern part of the State the Federal Water 
Resources Council has recommended estab- 
lishment of a basin commission. This means 
a comprehensive study of the Red-Souris- 
Rainy River Basins should be underway in 
the near future. Pumping from the Mis- 
souri River holds promise for additional irri- 
gation development in western North Dakota. 
About 50,000 acres in this area lends itself 
quite favorably to future development. 
There are other potentials—such as Broncho 
Dam and Reservoir on the Knife River, and 
Mott Dam on the Cannonball River—that 
might someday become feasible as the value 
of water increases. Great economic assets 
are locked in the vast coal deposits and the 
water supply in this western area. The key 
to opening an industrial future may lie in 
the proven imaginative talents of North 
Dakotans. If so, then the costs of develop- 
ing multipurpose water projects that are now 
infeasible because of the high costs involved 
in developing storage for only limited use 
can be shared and paid in part through the 
sale of industrial water. 

There is a need for everyone—the individ- 
ual—the State—the Federal Government— 
working together to obtain maximum accom- 
plishment. I pledge myself and my staff to 
carry out this objective to the highest degree 
permissible. 


Fino Introduces Bill To Deny Federal 
Funds to Honor System Local Welfare 
Programs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation to establish a new 
condition of Federal aid to help pay for 
local welfare programs. Under my bill, 
localities would not qualify for Federal 
aid in meeting welfare costs unless they 
required investigation or some corrobora- 
tion of applicants. New York City is 
presently quietly shifting to honor sys- 
tem welfare by which clients are accept- 
ed on the basis of affidavits. Under my 
bill, such a welfare program allowing 
payments on uncorroborated affidavits 
would cease to be eligible for Federal aid. 

I have read recently that a number of 
cities think that money will be saved if 
they forego red tape and put welfare on 
an honor system, whereby one can get on 
welfare by making an affidavit. This 
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grant that overinvestigation is unneces- 
sary and unjustifiable harassment, but I 
feel that a certain amount of corrobora- 
tion of need is much in order to justify 
the expenditure of public funds, particu- 
larly Federal funds. 

I believe that the Federal Government 
ought to make sure that lax Federal 
statutes do not suffer a pipeline to be 
thrust into our National Treasury by 
loosely run local welfare programs. The 
first place to draw the line is in insisting 
on some corroboration of welfare eligi- 
bility before applicants are allowed to 
draw money from the local authorities. 

To me, such a requirement is simple 
commonsense, but I am aware that 
among certain groups, it is considered 
unkind to require welfare applicants to 
prove their eligibility. The coddling of 
spongers, glorified in exotic sociological 
jargon blaming the middle class for the 
plight of the deprived, has become high 
fashion these days. It is a fashion I do 
not subscribe to. I think the taxpayers 
are entitled to know that welfare appli- 
cants have proven their eligibility for 
payments made. 

I have been disturbed to see the great 
rise in the New York City budget for wel- 
fare programs. Honor system welfare 
will undoubtedly jack up welfare costs 
still further. As an interesting sidenote, 
I might add that the welfare rolls have 
been increasing in direct proportion to 
New York City poverty program expendi- 
tures. The poverty program does not 
achieve anything, but it stirs up the 
spongers. 

Frankly, I think it is time to draw the 
line. I know that most Members of 
Congress agree with me. Unfortunately, 
most of them do not realize that the 
backroom social planners over at HEW’s 
Office of Welfare, have been working 
with a number of cities to try and get 
welfare on the honor system so that wel- 
fare clients can enjoy their rights with- 
out undue questioning. This sort of 
thing has got to stop. 

I am proud to represent a district with 
many poor people who have worked long 
and hard, often at pay levels little above 
welfare, to support themselves and keep 
from being public charges. This is the 
spirit that made America great. The 
spirit that the welfare planners are try- 
ing to inculcate in this country is the 
spirit that has brought an incredible sui- 
cide rate to Scandinavia and decline and 
fall to Great Britain. 


Coal Research Finding New Ways To En- 
hance Coal Markets—West Virginia 
University Conducts Scientific Investi- 
gation on Methods of Converting Coal 
Wastes Into Uuseful Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 


strikes me as absurd. I am willing to vastly expanding efforts in coal research 
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are producing many notable prospects 
for coal waste products. 

Scientific investigation currently being 
conducted by West Virginia University’s 
coal research bureau, a division of the 
school of mines, has recently published 
a preliminary report on the production 
of mineral wool from coal ash slag. The 
school has been working in conjunction 
with the Department of the Interior's 
Office of Coal Research, and it is hoped 
that this new method will provide new 
markets for West Virginia coal. 

The Morgantown, W. Va., Dominion- 
Post, in the January 8, 1967, issue, car- 
ried an article on the research being 
conducted, and I ask unanimous consent 
to have it inserted in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WEST VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY RESEARCH TESTS 
VALUE or Coal SLAG 


Scientific investigation currently is 
underway at the University to convert a use- 
less waste product of coal into a valuable and 
important insulating material. 

WVU’s Coal Research Bureau, a division of 
the School of Mines has published results of 
preliminary work aimed at producing min- 
eral wool from coal ash slag. The research, 
under Director Joseph W. Leonard, has as its 
major objective “the development of new 
markets for West Virginia coal, and to en- 
hance its use in existing markets.” 

One result has been the successful process 
of making commercial-grade bricks and other 
building materials from a filyash-based prod- 
uct, Flyash is one waste by-product of coal 
burning and the WVU process, developed in 
conjunction with the government's Office of 
Coal Research, has partially solved the prob- 
lems of ash disposal. It is hoped the investi- 
gation of turning slag into mineral wool will 
be just as successful. If so, those industries 
using coal as a major source of energy will 
eliminate costly waste disposal and replace 
it with profitable by-products. 

The technical report on the slag research 
was made by Kenneth K. Humphreys, cost 
engineer, and William F. Lawrence, research 
assistant, with the bureau at WVU. In the 
introduction to their report, the two men 
explain: 

“Large tonnages of coal ash are produced 
by combustion of coal in electric power gen- 
erating stations. Part of the ash leaves the 
boilers through the stacks as flyash while 
the remainder is tapped as molten slag. The 
slag is generally water quenched and trans- 
ported either as a slurry or in granular form 
to disposal areas at substantial cost. This 
slag, however, is similar in its molten state to 
blast-furnace slag, the primary raw ma- 
terial used in mineral wool production. If 
coal-ash slag could be used by this industry. 
it would become a credit rather than a lia- 
bility to the use of coal. To investigate this 
potential application further, the Coal Re- 
search Bureau has conducted a preliminary 
survey of the possible use of coal-ash slag in 
mineral wool production.” 

Humphreys and Lawrence go on to discuss 
the economic advantages that could result if 
their research makes the new process feasi- 
ble: 

„ . . it would be of value to three major 
industries, the coal industry itself, the elec- 
tric power industry, and the mineral wool 
industry. It would make coal more attrac- 
tive as a fuel and would aid the mineral woo! 
industry in that plants could be established 
in areas where others suitable raw materials 
are not economically available 

“Mineral wool, in its many final forms, 18 
claiming a large portion of this (insulation) 
market. Because of mineral wool’s light 
weight and entrapped air spaces, factors 
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which make a good insulating material, it is 
expensive to transport any distance. In or- 
der to compete economically with other in- 
sulating materials, mineral wool must be 
manufactured in the area where it will be 
used. 

“The power generating companies repre- 
sent the largest single coal market and con- 
sequently produce more coal ash than any 
Other industrial group. Power plants are 
usually located near the metropolitan areas 
Which they serve. Therefore, if coal-ash 
slag can be used in mineral wool production, 
the proximity of the power plants to cities 
could supply a strong incentive for the 
establishment of mineral wool manufactur- 
ing plants.“ 

Two questions, both requiring yes“ an- 
Swers, cut through the various and complex 
technical factors involved in the research. 
First, assuming we know what makes a suit- 
able raw material for mineral wool, can coal- 
ash slag be used? Second, assuming the 
Slag can be used, will it be of marketable 
Quality? Affirmative answers in both cases 
appear possible. 

Certain types of slag from blast furnaces 
are now the primary raw material used in 
Manufacturing the insulating product, But 
even this kind of slag must be subjected to 
& few modifying procedures before it can be 
used. The WVU study shows great promise 
that coal-ash slag, subjected to the same 
kind of modifications, would also be a good 
Taw material source. If further research 
Confirms the preliminary findings, the first 
Answer would be a definite “yes.” 

The WVU research team says actual experi- 
Mentation is needed to determine the sec- 
ond answer, but earlier studies look good. 
A report written in 1940 states that an ex- 
Cellent wool was made from bituminous coal 
ash, but it had a brown color.” Later, a 
Similar investigation proved that anthracite 
Coal ash also produced a good wool source. 

As to the objection to brown color, WVU's 
Tesearchers point that it “would be objec- 
tionable only if the mineral wool were to be 
Used in an exposed surface such as an acous- 
tical tile. A large amount of the wool cur- 
Tently being sold is dark in color.” 

The other common complaint about coal- 
ash slag as a source material for mineral 
Wool deals with the sulfur content and the 
effect on steel. Sulfur has been blamed for 
corroding steel through the formation of 
Sulfuric acid which caused “etching” of any 
Steel surface with which it was in contact. 
This criticism has been voided by research in 
Germany. There, it has been shown that the 
Corrosion of steel by mineral woo! is probably 
not promoted by its sulfur content. In fact, 
the sulfur may even delay corrosion by re- 
ducing electro-chemical potentials. 

On the question of economics, coal-ash 
Slag may have an advantage over the blast- 
furnace slag in producing the insulating 
Material. 


Humphreys and Lawrence emphasize that 
both sources must be “adjusted” in order 
to be used and they add, “It is unlikely that 
the cost of modifying coal-ash slag composi- 
tion would exceed the costs entailed in modi- 
Tying blast-furnace slag as the two materials 
are similar in their initial compositions.” 

The advantage for the coal-slag lies in the 
Tact it is available in large quantities in 
Many major metropolitan areas of the coun- 

On the other hand, blast-furnace slag is 
readily available only at major steel produc- 

g centers and must be shipped in other 
areas, thus increasing its delivered cost. 

Additional research at WVU is in the offing, 
as indicated by the concluding paragraphs of 
the report by Humphreys and Lawrence: 

“From the technical and economic con- 
Siderations discussed, it appears that a 
Breat potential exists for the use of coal-ash. 

ingly, the Coal Research Bureau plans 
to begin preliminary investigation of the po- 
tential. The investigations will consist of 
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bench-scale production of mineral wool 
from coal ash, along with a detailed eco- 
nomic evaluation of this new use of coal 
waste materials. Results of these investiga- 
tions will be presented in forthcoming re- 


Although bench-scale work is a far cry 
from cry from commercial production, it 
must be remembered that this is exactly 
the same procedure followed in the WVU 
work on fly-ash based structural materials— 
and actual production of those materials will 
be a reality by this coming June. 

Imagination, research, experimentation, 
application—these are the ingredients being 
utilized at WVU to expand and increase the 
uses of coal, West Virginia’s most valuable 
resource. 

The prospects for success are favorable 
enough to have drawn financial support 
from the Federal Bureau of Mines. A $45,000 
grant, to be used over the next three years, 
will be available to WVU to implement the 
research. 


A Case in Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE SKUBITZ 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr.SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, one thing 
was made very clear November 8, 1966— 
the people want priority established in 
Federal spending. Though some would 
have you believe that our communities 
would throw up their hands and rebel if 
Federal grants-in-aid were withdrawn 
from their economy, this is not true in 
many cases. I cite “A Case in Point” as 
told by Emerson Lynn, Jr., editor and 
publisher of the Iola Register. I com- 
mend the attention of my colleagues to 
Mr, Lynn's remarks: 

From the Iola (Kans.) Register, 
Jan. 16, 1967] 
A CASE IN POINT 

What is a necessary federal expense? With 
the federal budget shooting straight up out 
of sight, this question is bound to get a 
working over by the 90th Congress. 

We can ask this question right here at 
home. 

In today’s Register is a description of the 
Work Study Program to be adopted for the 
1967-68 school year. It anticipates a federal 
expenditure of $14,700 to be matched by 
$3,570 of local funds. 

This money will be paid in the form of 
wages to 20 students who will work in the 
college, the high school and the city library. 

I recognize that at least some of the work 
these students will do would not have been 
done if the federal program had not been 
available. Thus the program helps provide 
services in the community which could not 
be provided otherwise. 

No doubt the money paid to the students 
will be welcome to them and let them live 
a little more comfortably than they other- 
wise would. Thus the program helps the stu- 
dents. 

But... 

It would be very difficult to convince me 
that any of the students in the program 
would quit school if a federally-subsidized 
job were not available and I am certain that 
the schools and library could continue to 
operate without the program. 

It is, in other words, a luxury. 

It could be justified if these were depres- 
sion times and pump-priming were needed. 
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It could be justified if our community was 
so poor that our youngsters couldn't find 
a job outside the school and had to have 
state help to continue their educations, It 
could even be justified if there were no fed- 
eral deficit, no threat of inflation and the 
program was needed to siphon off excess 
wealth and redistribute it to the young. 

None of these conditions exist. Our need 
is to cut federal spending, not increase it. 
There is a labor shortage, not a surplus. And 
we have never had a period in our history 
when the average Iola family was more able 
to assure an education for their youngsters. 

If it is possible that this program is un- 
necessary and could be put on ice until and 
unless conditions warrant it, whose respon- 
sibility is it to take the action? 

The responsibility lies in Washington, not 
Tola. Washington gives—it should do the 
taking. If it doesn’t, the communities who 
refuse the program penalize their own tax- 
payers. 

It is all very well to say that all of us 
must resist federal spending if it is to be 
brought under control and that unneeded 
grants should not be sought. 

The fact is that no community is so rich 
that it can't find a good way to spend more 
money. There will always be applications 
for every federal grant-in-aid available. 

Since all of us must continue to pay the 
taxes it takes to support existing programs, 
we should also take advantage of them to 
insure that at least some of our tax money 
is returned to us, no matter how diminished 
it might be after the round trip. 

It is not only human nature to act in this 
fashion—it is also good economics. 


Our only effective weapon for protesting 
excess federal spending is at the ballot box 
every two years. In between times we can 
only make certain those we elect are kept 
informed as to our opinions of their actions. 

So The Register isn't suggesting that our 
schools or the library withdraw from the 
Work Study Program. We are suggesting 
that Congress take a long, hard look at it 
and see if this isn't one of the places where 


economy is possible so long as we are fighting 
a war. 


Inaugural Address by Gov. Raymond B. 
Shafer, of Pennsylvania 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, on Janu- 
ary 17, the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania inaugurated a new State adminis- 
tration. It was personally very gratify- 
ing for me to witness the ceremonies that 
installed Gov. Raymond P. Shafer, Lt. 
Gov. Raymond J. Broderick, and Secre- 
tary of Internal Affairs John K. Tabor. 

Governor Shafer set the tone for the 
occasion with an inspiring inaugural 
address which proclaimed the objectives 
of his new administration: to make 
Pennsylvania a Commonwealth of ex- 
cellence and to have Pennsylvania lead 
the Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent address be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
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To LEAD THE NATION 


(By Gov, Raymond P. Shafer, Harrisburg, 
Pa., Jan. 17, 1987) 

On January 15, 1963, I stood by the side of 
a young Governor as he took his oath of 
office. 

As he spoke of his hopes and aspirations 
for Pennsylvania, the vision of William Penn 
once more became articulate. 

For William Warren Scranton saw this 
Commonwealth in light of its historic 


promise. 

He urged Pennsylvanians to stand tall and 
walk proudly. 

A few moments ago, the parentheses closed 
on his Administration, fixing permanently 
his impress on the span of the past four 
years. 

These years were proud years. 

They were tall years. 

He gave rich measure to the fulfillment of 
Penn's vision and Pennsylvania's promise. 

With confident certainty that all Pennsyl- 
vanians share my sense of appreciation for 
the man and his achievements, I say: 

“We wish you, Governor and Mrs. Scran- 
ton, Godspeed.“ 

In 1681, on the eve of assuming the lead- 
ership of his new province, William Penn 
uttered this prayer: 

I beseech Almighty God to direct us, 
that his blessiíg may attend our honest en- 
dea vor and ... the consequence of all un- 
dertaking will turn to the glory of His great 
name and the true happiness of us and our 
posterity. Amen.” 

As the first official act of my Administra- 
tion, I would like to echo the prayer of the 
first governor. 

For the strength of our people over these 
centuries has been their faith in God and in 
themselves. 

It is in that spirit that I ask you to Join 
me as we set our faces toward the future. 

One chosen for high office is often ad- 
monished that history will be looking over 
his shoulder. 

Let me say that I am far more interested 
in the realization that our children, and our 
children’s children, will be looking over our 
shoulders in these next four years. 

If you and I, working together, can accom- 
plish things that will please them, then his- 
tory's judgment will take care of itself. 

Last fall the electorate of Pennsylvania ap- 
proved the most remarkable program in the 
annals of modern politics. 

It cast aside the fetters which for too long 
have bound the major political parties to 
ancient prejudices. 

It beckoned enlightened men and women 
who wanted a credo that caught the pulse 
of the times in which we live. 

It boldly proclaimed its philosophy under 
the banner: 


“To Lead the Nation.” 

This is no sunburst of bright words, coined 
to be tossed into a well. 

It is a clear statement of objective, 

And this objective is within our reach, if 
our hands will grasp it and our hearts pur- 
sue it. 

We are a people blessed with a land whose 
beauty inspired posts and whose mountains 
stirred pioneers; whose earth yielded oil to 
light the lamps of the nation and coal to 
fire the genius of its industrial might. 

But even more, we are a people whose 
fathers dared to shape the thought of young 
America, whose State House bell in July 1776 
proclaimed, not only the independence of the 
thirteen states, but the truths embodied 
in the document which declared it. 

Today we commemorate the anniversary 
of Benjamin Franklin’s birth. This Penn- 
Sylvanian can point the way to the exciting 
potential of a creative citizenship we seek in 
our Commonwealth. 

For not only did he pluck the lightning 
from our skies, he generated the power to 
move men's minds. 
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Pennsylvania spoke to the nation in Frank- 
lin's day. 

It is high time we speak again. 

It is high time we reassert the concept of 
the Republic which was fashioned in Phila- 
delphia in 1787—strong states united in 
strong partnership with a national govern- 
ment, 

There Ís need for a fresh perspective. 

Today we are part of a fragile world that 
both frightens and fascinates. 

Tension, revolution, changing mores, the 
fear of the loss of individualism in a com- 
puterized civilization are shaking ancient 
beliefs and disrupting the comfort and secu- 
rity of old institutions. 

Our youth grow restless in search of new 
directions. 

This is nothing new to man. 

Only when men have taken hold of the 
temper of their times and moved to translate 
the discord of discontent into harmony 
through constructive thought and planning, 
has progress followed. 

We Pennsylvanians have much to say to 
our times, for we have a legacy of leadership. 

We are citizens of a proud state, but we 
cannot rest on this pride. 

Our voice will have meaning only if each 
one of us becomes an active part of the 
times in which we live. 

We must add our contribution of time and 
talent to the civic well-being of our day 
through the kind of creative citizenship that 
Franklin gave his day. 

The strength of Pennsylvania, and of 
America, has always rested in the genius of 
the individual. 

We Pennsylvanians are ready to put that 
genius to work. 

Indeed, we can bring to this precious piece 
of America, where independence was born, 
a new statehood—a rebirth of state govern- 
ment—to restore balance and meaning to 
our federal system. 

While we seck a more equitable share of 
federal revenue raised within our borders to 
help us help ourselves, we will see to it that 
we do a better job of helping ourselves. 

But we need the vibrancy of creative citi- 
zenship. 

With it, our horizons are boundless. 

With it, we will haye a modern Constitu- 
tion designed to meet the constantly acceler- 
ating pace of this century, without sacrific- 
ing the safeguards which are an inherent 
part of our freedom. 

We will bring new life to our splendid 
cities and, at the same time, bring them 
closer to our superb countryside through new 
highways and swifter transportation, 

We will clean our water and air. 

We will utilize our magnificent geographic 
position to become the dynamic hub of the 
world’s most powerful concentration of peo- 
ple and industry. 

We will bring the world closer to us 
through intensive attention to our land, sea 
and air facilities. 

With advice of outstanding business and 


labor leaders, we will expand our industrial 


growth, bringing new markets and new en- 
terprises to our State. 

We will provide help to those who necd it 
and opportunity to those who want it. 

And our children wili find our schools and 
colleges providing educations second to none. 

Pennsylvania will speak with a strong 
voice. x 

And the voice will be heard throughout 
the land. 

TO LEAD THE NATION 


I ask you to remember this motto. 

Let it serve to remind us that we have 
the opportunity to write a golden chapter 
in the history of our Commonwealth and our 
country. 

There is no better way to lead than by 
example. 

There is no better way to judge ourselves 
than through the eyes of our children, 

With imagination, with boldness, and with 
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enthusiasm, we shall make Pennsylvania the 
most envied state in the Nation. 

This will not be an Administration of 
dreams. 

It will be an Administration of vision. 

I ask your hands, your hearts and your 
Prayers as we set forth on this quest for 
excellence. 


America Is Victim of Mismanaged War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most forthright newspaper articles 
that I have read concerning the war in 
Vietnam appeared in the largest news- 
paper in South Carolina, the State, last 
December 8. The article, written by a 
well-known columnist, Henry J. Taylor, 
points to the most serious shortcoming 
of this Nation's efforts in Vietnam—mis- 
management. I commend this outstand- 
ing article to my colleagues and the citi- 
zens of this Nation: 

America Is Vicrrm oF MISMANACGED War— 
DREAMERS DIRECT MIGHTY Force 


(By Henry J. Taylor) 

On December 4, 1965, the enemy shelled 
Saigon's Tansonhut Airport for two hours 
with short-range artillery from positions first 
taken on January 13, 1964, and the United 
States suffered in the air its most disastrous 
single day of the war. 

The morale of our troops remains mag- 
nificent. Our field commanders are superb. 
But mighty America is the victim of a mis- 
managed war. 

How President Johnson can stand for It, 
and expect the American people to stand for 
it, is utterly beyond this writer's comprehen- 
sion. 

These are our men who are dying. This 
is our nation that is made to look ridiculous 
in the eyes of the military men of the world. 
This is our substance that is pouring in to a 
military budget which drains more than half 
the total budget and taxes of the nation. 

South Viet Nam is only a Uttle bigger than 
the State of Michigan. Yet the Pentagon 
confirms that the fire power present Is great- 
er than at any time or place in World War II. 

President Kennedy committed our first 
combat troops to Viet Nam after his embar- 
rassing Vienna conference with Khrushchev 
in 1961. Our men sent have grown from 
12,000 to 360,000, exclusive of the great 7th 
Fleet. The absolute cream of the crop of our 
Army, Marines, Navy and Air Force is there, 
at the expense of weakening our military 
posture throughout the rest of the world. 

The First Cavalry Division (alrmoblie) 
alone is the most powerful (and expensive) 
force of its size ever assembled. Even our 
vast Strategic Air Force, based on Guam and 
not designed for such missions, 1s employed 
nearly around the clock It is America’s third 
largest war. 

Yet after five years of all this we have still 
not bullt an effective front and we are not 
secure on our flanks or in our rear. Our great 
forces are moved in a mass from one place to 
another without destroying the enemy in 
being, 

We have fought successfully many guerrilis 
wars and some fundamentals remain in wars 
including guerrilia wars. But no war of any 
kind in the history of the world has ever bee? 
Successfully conducted like this. 

Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, his 
whiz kids and their computers, who began 
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their careers with the Bay of Pigs, have no 
known competence in military strategy and 
should not be dominating the strategy and 
tactics in this war. 

As this column has repeatedly stated, a 
hospital superintendent must run the hos- 
pital (the Secretary must run the Depart- 
ment of Defense), but the superintendent 
must not tell the surgeons when to turn on 
the oxygen or whether to take out an appen- 
dix. 

Why has no supreme commander been ap- 
pointed in the field? No modern war has 
been successfully conducted any other way. 
Yet after five years, and to this day, the Viet 
Nam command has not been unified: No 
one man js in command. 

Gen, William C. Westmoreland commands 
the Army there, but not the Marines. .The 
Air Force and Navy each has its own com- 
mand. Military leaders have urged again and 
again that this glaring weakness be correct- 
ed. They shudder to think what would have 
happened if we had failed to have a unified 
command in Europe in World War II. 

Equally specific, this writer is now com- 
pleting an investigation of the all-but-in- 
credible misuse of our alr power in Viet Nam. 

The London dreamers mismanaged the 
Boer War, issuing Alice-in-Wonderland press 
releases about local sector victories, similar 
to those Washington releases today about 
local sector victories in Viet Nam. Only Lord 
Kitchener finally salvaged the debacle. 

The British-French dreamers mismanaged 
the 1914 German war, and did it all over 
again In 1939. 

Paris mismanaged the Algerian war. I was 
in that action, and it was commonly stated 
at the front that the Algerian war would be 
Won or lost in Paris, not in Algiers. 

The Bay of Pigs, in turn, produced its own 
final product: “See no Cuba. Hear no Cuba. 
Speak no Cuba,” 

It can happen, And, on the record, it is 
happening in Viet Nam. Only a mighty roar 
ol protest from the public against the mis- 
Management of this horrible war can save our 
heroes and our substance in today’s debacle. 


The Late Honorable Charles A. Buckley 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE ÓF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
soon after my coming to the Congress my 
acquaintance with the Honorable 
Charles A. Buckley commenced and it 
ripened into a close and treasured friend- 

p. I have missed our frequent chats 
together since his retirement from the 
House and now that he has gone and 
those times of warm companionship have 
bassed forever mine is a poignant reali- 
zation of the void. 

Charlie Buckley and the late beloved 
Tom O'Brien of Chicago were of the same 
Mold. Neither ever broke his word or 
forgave when another had broken his 
Word to him. Loyalty was the creed of 
Charlie Buckley as it was the creed of 

om O’Brien as well as of other leaders 
Of a colorful political era, now closing, 
during which America marched forward. 
Loyalty to party and loyalty to friend, 
Such as Charlie Buckley and Tom 
O'Brien and their kind practiced, surely 
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are not the least of the virtues in a demo- 
cratic society. 

To the loved ones of Charlie Buckley 
go my deep sympathy. > 


Record Tonnage for Mississippi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
economy in southeast Iowa is growing 
by leaps and bounds. This is graphically 
illustrated by the record tonnage which 
moved on the Mississippi River through 
the Rock Island district of the Corps of 
Engineers. 

Almost 17 million tons of commodities 
traveled through the Rock Island district 
in 1966. This is over 2 million tons over 
the previous record set in 1964. 

The Muscatine Journal has compre- 
hensively recorded the story of freight 
traffic on the Mississippi in 1966. This 
story demonstrates why we need a 12- 
foot channel to increase even more the 
potential for commerce on the Missis- 
sippi and why year-round traffic on the 
river is becoming more important each 
year. 

{From the Muscatine Journal, Jan. 18, 1967 


Cargo shipments on the Mississippi river 
on Iowa's eastern border set a tonnage record 
in 1966, Rock Island district, corps of engi- 
neers, reported today. 

Commodities amounting to 16,772,138 tons 
passed through the district in the year. 
This is over two million tons more than the 
previous record of 14,412,454 tons set in 
1964. 

Shipments on the river totaled 14,362,605 
tons In 1965, slightly less than the 1964 rec- 
ord, because one month of navigation was 
lost during the record flood. 

At lock 16 near Muscatine, 13,028,501 tons 
of cargo were recorded as passing through in 
1966. Below Muscatine at lock 17 at New 
Boston, III., the tonnage amounted to 
13,581,870. At lock 15 at Rock Island the 
year's cargo total was 12,608,691 tons. 

River traffic moving all the way through 
the Rock Island district during 1966 totaled 
10,301,391 tons, an increase of over two mil- 
lion tons more than the 8,248,399 tons of 
through shipments in 1965. Last year's fig- 
ure also was well ahead of the 8,988,726 tons 
on through traffic during 1964. 

River traffic originating in the Rock Island 
district totaled 3,500,928 tons, a slight in- 
crease from the 3,437,551 tons originating 
in the district during 1965. Both of these 
totals were up from the 3,234,383 tons that 
originated in the district during 1964. 

Cargoes shipped to points in the Rock 
Island district last year totaled 3,875,132 
tons. This was an increase from the 3,568,- 
896 tons shipped to points in the district 
in 1965 and the 3,113,053 tons shipped during 
1964, 

Southbound grain shipments totaled 
6,029,129 tons in the area during 1966. This 
was far above the southbound grain of 
4,907,250 tons in 1965 and 4,841,130 tons in 


1964. 
Muscatine is one of the major grain 
shipments totaled 


ports on the river. 
Northbound coal 
5,146,114 tons in 1966, compared to 4,606,210 
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tons in 1965 and 4,262,288 tons in 1964. 
Northbound petroleum totaled 3,032,000 tons 
last year, a slight increase from the 2,720,- 
880 tons of 1965 and down slightly from the 
3,151,995 tons tallied in 1964. 

Miscellaneous cargoes amounted to 2.504. 
895 tons in 1966, up from 2,128,265 tons of 
1965 and 2,157,041 tons of 1964. 

Tonnage figures are highest at the south- 
ern end of the Rock Island district as the 
destinations of many river tows are in the 
district. Local river traffic also accounts 
for some variations in the figures for the 12 
locks. 

In the three months of 1966 the cargo 
totals in the district amounted to over two 
million tons: The top months were May, 
August, and October. 

The monthly cargo record in the district 
was set in August, 1965, when 2,302,280 tons 
moved on the river in the area. That was 
the first year that a monthly figure sur- 
passed two million tons. 

August was the biggest single month in 
the district in 1966. 

Lock 16 at Muscatine recorded 1,799,653 
tons in that period. 


What Americanism Means to Me 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, on Sat- 
urday, January 21, 1967, I was privileged 
to attend the Greater Keansbury Jaycees 
Americanism Essay Contest in Keans- 
burg, N.J. The chairman for this contest 
was Mr. John R. Brightman, 289 Main 
Street, Keyport, N.J., and he is certainly 
to be commended for his hard work in 
promoting this extremely worthwhile 
project among the young people of his 
community. 

I am happy to have copies of the two 
winning essays for insertion in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp and I urge all of my 
colleagues to read them and learn from 
them of the splendid patriotism of two 
young eighth graders. The boys winning 
the contest are John Baldwin of 14 Mar- 
san Drive, Hazlet, N.J., who attends St. 
Ann’s School, and Thomas Kinneman, 
131 Park Avenue, Keansburg, N.J., who 
attends the Keansburg Public School. 

These young Americans are to be con- 
gratulated most highly on their achieve- 
ment and I wish them well when they 
compete in the State contest for the State 
winner’s trip in April. I am sure that all 
of us will feel a surge of pride in reading 
these excellent essays, which follow: 

Wrat AMERICANISM MEANS TO Me 
(By John Baldwin) 

Webster's dictionary describes American- 
ism as, “Attachment or loyalty to the United 
States, its traditions, interests or ideals.” 
This is, of course, a general definition. To 
stretch this out and see how this fits (as I 
believe it does) into the lives of every worker, 
every housewife, every child, every farmer, 
every soldier, and even all elderly people is 
what I have considered. 

To do this I asked myself a series of ques- 
tions, number one—What is the United 
States? number two—Why should we be 
“attached and loyal” to our country? num- 
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ber three—How should we show this? As I 
see it, the answers to these questions are 
as below: 

Answers one and two—From the begin- 
ning of its formation as English colonies our 
country has experienced freedom and mostly 
good leadership, When Britain threatened 
this freedom, our fathers created a govern- 
ment where a person’s rights would be auto- 
matically , where a government 
would exert all of its efforts on the citizens 
of the country, and a government where 
dictatorship and tyranny would be prevented 
to the ultimate of its power. This govern- 
ment, our government, is, for the most part; 
that for which our fathers had hoped. To 
keep this democracy serving the citizen an 
interest in our country and its affairs is 


necessary. 

Third, apathy is good government's great- 
est nemesis. People don't have to start ral- 
lies to put their mark on the evils that are 
ever-present in the United States; just the 
ordinary actions asked by our country are 
sufficient. 

For example, the businesman loaded down 
with paperwork and the housewife that still 
has a “million things to do,” who are both 
rushing to the polls to cast their votes, are 
doing their share. The eleven~year-old who, 
stopping on the way to the “funnies,” looks 
at some of the headlines that make the his- 
tory he'll be telling his children and his chil- 
dren's children. Learning current events 
helps the citizen to make choices later in 
life. The teenager who begins to under- 
stand what the author of his American po- 
litical history book was talking about is also 
laying a foundation for his future. The 
farmer who works long into the night doing 
his best to give an honest income tax return 
and the neighbors who are circulating a pe- 
tition to make that dangerous curve on Jack- 
son Drive a safer place to drive are assuming 
their God-given responsibilities. It is the 
everyday things, common confrontations, 
and such that show our Americanism. 

If I ever write a ‘s Philosophical 
Dictionary” Americanism will be “that at- 
tachment and loyalty that people have when 
they take the time to be Americans.” 


AMERICANISM MEANS TO ME 
(By Thomas Kinneman) 


Americanism's meaning to me cannot be 
given in a simple and easy dictionary-type 
answer. To show what it really means to 
me, I must give examples of things that have 
been granted to us and how they are con- 
nected with Americanism. 

It is my belief that to be permitted to enter 
this contest and, within it, to approve or to 
disapprove of America, though one of our 
basic American rights, is more significant 
than some people think. It shows that when 
people govern themselves (as Americans do) 
they are more ready to take constructive crit- 
icism. Since the people are the govern- 
ment, this shows maturity of government, 

Our freedom to worship as we please, if we 
choose to do so at all, demonstrates to me 
that the American system is tolerant. 

The right to assemble shows that the gov- 
ernment can trust their controlling force 
(the people) if the American way reigns. 

Our right to form and maintain a Militia 
for the common safety shows not only trust 
in the people but also, it shows the sensi- 
bility of the government concerning defense. 

Our right to maintain private homes verl- 
fies the respectibility of the American way- 
of-life, 

Our rights in regard to arrest, trial by jury. 
bail, and punishment of criminals demon- 
strate the fairness and responsibility of the 
American governmental system. 

Our system of checks and balances among 
the three branches of government gives 
evidence to the careful planning to prevent 
a dictatorship from coming into power and 
to maintain fair laws. 


WHAT 
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Foresight is demonstrated by the ability of 
the goyernment to change itself without 
revolution. 

But Americanism does not always produce 
good. The freedoms and rights given to us 
are used and twisted by some people. By 
abusing their rights, they abuse Americanism. 
For example: they can turn the freedom of 
speech and press into mud-slinging. They 
change the right to assembly into demon- 
strations and gangs on street corners. Both 
the good and the bad are products of Ameri- 
canism, because Americanism is only a prod- 
uct of people, people with failings and weak- 
nesses. If we use Americanism for what it 
was meant, we can gain a better understand- 
ing of it. Then, I believe, we can see Ameri- 
canism as the best way-of-life that anyone 
can offer. 


Kansas Broadcaster Speaks Out in 
Support of On-the-Air Editorials 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, broadcasters 
are alarmed over what they feel will be a 
move by the 90th Congress to restrict the 
use of on-the-air editorials. Whether 
any such movement materializes, an elo- 
quent case has been made for the con- 
tinuation of the present policy under 
which broadcasters operate in this re- 
spect by Lowell E. Jack, general manager 
of radio station KMAN, Manhattan, 
Kans. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to call attention to a letter 
on the subject which Mr. Jack sent me 
recently. His letter follows: 

Rapro Station KMAN, 
Manhattan, Kans., January 12, 1967. 
Representative CHESTER MIZE, 
1109 Longworth House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CHET: Because of the stir in Congress 
about placing limitations on broadcast edi- 
torials I thought you should have my feel- 
ings. 


Please understand that I am strongly op- 
posed to the imposition of any restrictions 
on broadcast programming. Any laws or reg- 
ulations which would, in any way, further 
restrict editorials would be a basic presump- 
tion against the freedom of speech. 

Far better than laws to control, is the 
vigorous competition which has been de- 
veloping over the years in the broadcasting 
industry, and between broadcasting and other 
media. 

Because of a lethargic newspaper, the only 
voice in many communities is the radio sta- 
tion. Additionally, In many places in the 
country the only other voice in the com- 
munity Is the radio station. To restrict the 
only voice or the only other voice would be 
to seriously impair freedom of = t 

The present “fairness doctrine” is restric- 
tive enough. It guarantees that the other 
side shall not be silenced. And in the case 
of a political candidate, it is spelled out even 
more explicitly, as you know. 

On-the-alr editorials are serving an ex- 
tremely valuable public service. Because of 
the moving, persuasive qualities of the hu- 
man voice they often are more stimulating 
than the printed editorial. 

The broadcaster's reputation stands behind 
every editorial he runs and public opinion 
soon buries the irresponsible voice! 

Yes, existing laws and regulations can ade- 
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quately resolve disputes relating to broadcast 
editorials. Please don't let Congress ham- 
string radio and television with an abridge- 
ment of free speech. 
All best wishes to you and your family. 
Good Luck! 
Sincerely yours, 
LOWELL E. Jack, 
General Manager. 


Price of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s budget message makes no 
bones about the towering costs of the 
struggle for man's freedom in Vietnam. 
i MRIS TEBE SDAA ID GOK BO BEI 

T, 

Even before the President submitted 
his budget, the Baltimore News American 
commented on the advance announce- 
ment that some $73 billion would be 
sought for defense, including the conflict 
in Vietnam. 

No other country could afford to spend 
anything like the amount we will pay in 
the coming year to defend a way of life, 
this Hearst newspaper states on its edi- 
torial page. Yet we continue to enjoy an 
unparalleled level of prosperity while 
paying taxes far less burdensome than 
those paid by the citizens of many an- 
other land. 

In short, the newspaper says, the price 
of our freedom is indeed great—and 
worth every penny. 

To give this suitable emphasis, I pro- 
pose to insert the News American's com- 
mentary in the Recorp: 

THE PRICE OF FREEDOM 

On next Tuesday, President Johnson will 
submit to Congress his administrative budget 
for the fiscal year 1968, which begins July 1- 
The all-time record budget, the President has 
sald, will total some $135 billion, of which 
the staggering sum of $73 billion will be for 
defense and the cost of the Vietnam War- 

To most people, the figure of $73 billion is 
so huge as to be virtually meaningless, Some 
idoa of its size may be grasped, however, bY 
dividing the annual total by time periods. 
Put this way, the nation's total defense ex- 
penditures for fiscal year 1968 will come to 
$200 million per day, or $8.3 million for each 
and every hour. 

The proposed budget cost of making the 
U.S. secure from attack while battling to 
stem Communist aggression in the Far East 
exceeds by $11 billion the $62 billion seen as 
needed for all other costs of administering 
the federal government. And the defense 
costs are mounting all the time. For 
year 1968, they will be up at least $5 billion 
over the current period. 

No other country in the world could afford 
to spend anything like the amazing sums 
this nation will pay out in the coming year 
for the defense of its way of life. Despite 
this fact, its citizens will continue to enjoy 
a level of prosperity that is unparallel 
while paying taxes far less onerous than 
those paid by the citizens of many other 
lands. 

In a word, it Is precisely because our way 
of life is so rich, rewarding, and productive 
that we are able to afford the astronomical 
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sums required to protect it from would-be 
destroyers. The price of our continuing free- 
dom is, indeed, great—worth every penny. 


The New L. B.. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. 
Speaker, an unhurried appraisal always 
throws the clearest light on a man and 
an event. 

A recent column in the Detroit Free 
Press makes that point as it portrays 
President Johnson and his state of the 
Union message. 

Judd Arnett, the highly regarded 
Columnist, laments the stress of imme- 
diate deadlines which led some to report 
that this memorable address “contained 
little that was new.” On the contrary, 
Mr. Arnett suggests that it was, in his 
Words, “as ‘new’ as this minute, delivered 
by a ‘new’ President with a ‘new’ lease 
On life.” 

As for the man himself, Mr. Arnett de- 
Clares the President exuded vitality. 

As for the message, he concludes that 
the President is not going to turn back 
the clock on social progress—that this is 
à time for consolidating gains and root- 
ing out weaknesses. Further, he finds 
& commendable flexibility in the Presi- 
dent's position in world affairs and ex- 
Presses the feeling that eventual peace 
is building strong roota. . 

I ask that this entire column be made 
& part of the Recorp: 

Tr Was tne “New” LBJ. 

(By Judd Arnett) 

White listening to the President's State of 
Union address—a remarkable perform- 
&nce by one of the most complex of all our 
ef Executives—a few thoughts occurred 
Which will now, after further reflection, be 

entrusted to the light of day... 

First of all, it seems to me that all the 
instant commentators, both on television and 
in the newspapers, badly miscalculated the 
Main thrust of Mr. Johnson's remarks and 
the temper and mood in which they were 
Offered. 

Under the stress of immediate dendlines 
there was the tendency, perhaps the neces- 
Sity, to hastily scan the text, note the paucity 
Of requests for large appropriations and thus 


e to the conclusion that “the speech 
Contained little that was new.” 


OH MY 


In many respects it was as “new” as this 
aute, delivered by a “new” President with 
new” lease on life. What he proposed, 
And what he only half-offered, will be rat- 
tung around the world for a long, long time. 
the first place, there was the matter 
Of the President's health. On our television 
in Which brings us all the great spectacles 
— living black and white, he exuded the 
tr and the raw energy common only 
& man who knows that the doctors have 
y taken the clinking and the clanking 

Sut of his innards. 


e looked better fresher, stronger, tough- 
Ba than at any time I can recall since the 
=f of Tonkin, so any one who felt he might 

thdraw from the fray in 1968 for reasons 


Ol health was dispelled of a foolish notion. 
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The Republicans will have to whip Lyndon B. 
Johnson in the streets, on the beaches and 
in the fields before gaining the White House, 
and it won't be easy. 

For what we saw and heard Tuesday night 
was the “new” President, as transformed as 
though he had just graduated with highest 
honors from a series of lectures conducted 
by Prof. Henry Higgins. The face was fa- 
miliar, true, but the attitude, the approach 
and the language had been drastically 
altered. 

As a public speaker, Mr. Johnson has gone 
through several cycles in recent years, the 
most unnerving of which we shall call 
“Pedernales Piety.’ When thus inspired, he 
was sort of a cross between Lum Edderds and 
a preacher facing a puny collection. You 
had the feeling that if you did answer his 
plea to sit down and reason with him, the 
conversation might become embarrassing, as 
when Pop tried to tell you about the birds 
and the bees. 

Well, “Pedernales Piety" was missing from 
the State of the Union, thank goodness. Mr. 
Johnson simply talked—and he is an excel- 
lent talker. He employed the absolute mini- 
mum of histrionics, following the text with 
flowing ease and unstrained style. The ad- 
dress was long, about an hour and 10 min- 
utes, somebody said, but captivating. Not 
once did this viewer wish for a station break 
or a commercial with girls. 

In approaching this moment, there was 
three obvious courses open to the President, 
In view of the election returns, the fiscal situ- 
ation and the state of world opinion, a weak 
man would have called a retreat from domes- 
tic and international commitments. This he 
did not do. A reckless man would have 
charged ahead, defying his enemies. He re- 
sisted most of this possibility. 

Instead, he moved somewhere in between 
the outer extremes, taking up a highly de- 
fensible position. He is not going to turn 
back the clock on social progress, as well he 
shouldn’t, but rather his approach will follow 
the lines of what the Kennedy people used to 
call “prudent liberalism.” 

It shall be a time of consolidating gains 
and of rooting out weaknesses—exactly what 
the Republicans have been yelping for. In 
many ways this was a masterful speech, toiled 
over by experts in the art of politics and 
soothsaying. 

There was little of solace In his remarks 
for those who would have us leave Vietnam 
in the dark of night, but what can you 
say to people who believe that capitulation 
constitutes a foreign policy? In truth, Mr. 
Johnson’s position in world affairs is now 
more flexible than that of any of his prede- 
cessors since Herbert Hoover, and the feeling 
grows, at least here, that eventual peace is 
building strong roots. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, this 
week marks the 49th anniversary of 
Ukrainian independence and it is impor- 
tant that we take a moment to honor this 
great anniversary in the annals of free- 
men. 

Independence was declared in the 
Ukraine on January 22, 1918. Let barely 
3 years were to pass before this newly 
free land was to be invaded and overrun 
by the Soviets. 
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The people of the Ukraine, denied the 
right of self-determination by their 
Communist oppressors, were early vic- 
tims of Soviet colonialism. No one 
could conquer the Ukrainian free soul, 
however, and Ukrainians throughout the 
world continued to commemorate their 
great anniversary of independence. 

Those of us fortunate enough to live in 
the United States would do well to re- 
member this significant anniversary, and 
thereby to renew our efforts and our de- 
termination to resist further encroach- 
ment by the Communists on the territory 
of freemen. 

Our country is fighting today, with 
the South Vietnamese and representa- 
tives of free nations around the world, to 
secure self-determination for those who 
would be free to choose their own des- 
tiny. It is our hope and fervent prayer 
that the people of the Ukraine will one 
day regain their rights. And we take 
this opportunity today to reassure them 
that their cause and their struggle will 
remain ours, as well. 


Answering Vietnam Critics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, critics of 
our Vietnam policy have at times given 
rather mystifying twists both to history 
and to our national purpose. 

Howard K. Smith comments on sev- 
eral of them in a column which I want 
to place in the Recorp and to call to the 
attention of my fellow Members. 

Mr. Smith prefers to examine the facts 
of the situation caused by Communist 
aggression in southeast Asia. 

We must puta halt to it in Vietnam 


He asserts— 


or run the risk of seeing the world balance 
go so badly out of kilter as to provoke a large 
war. 


Mr. Smith writes: 


Sometimes a nation must brace itself 
against outcries of criticism and do what is 
clearly right. 


Certainly there is nothing we want 
more than peace for Vietnam—peace 
which will put an end to the terrible 
tragedy of war and allow the people of 
Vietnam to work out their destiny with- 
out coercion originating in aggression 
5 This is our hope and our 
goal. 

The column follows: 

From the Washington (D. 0.) Sunday Star, 
Jan. 22, 1967] 
ANSWERING CRITICS OF OUR VIETNAM POSITION 
(By Howard K. Smith) 

Critics of the American position in Viet- 
nam manifest elemental virtues. They in- 
vent new arguments with fertile ingenuity 
or they cling to old ones with weed-like per- 
sistence. Their single vice is, their argu- 
ments both old and new get no closer to being 
relevant to the facts of life. 

A new twist the other day was a columnist's 
plaint that we are offending the very basics 
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of our own history: By rebuffing foreign dis- 
senters we have discarded Jefferson's first im- 
perative in the first sentence of our first state 
document—namely that we should show “a 
decent respect to the opinions of mankind.” 

The columnist misinterpreted Jefferson. In 
that famous declaration, he did not offer to 
change our course of action. He merely of- 
fered to explain it to those willing to listen, 
while we forged ahead regardless of how they 
reacted, which is what we are doing now. 

U Thant the other day revived the old 
domino theory which, one had hoped, the 
critics had stopped propping up and knock- 
ing down, The Secretary General said the 
U.S. bases its policy on faith in the domino 
theory, and that the theory is wrong. 

I don’t know how much history it will 
take to make the point that our action is 
not based on theory but on fact; A year ago 
the Communists nearly took South Vietnam. 
They have seized two-thirds of Laos and 
about a fifth of Cambodia, They have at- 
tacked India twice to disable that potential 
focus of resistance. Little over a year ago 
they shipped 100,000 weapons to Indonesia 
to enable that Communist party to try to 
seize the government; the fact that they 
failed does not blur the clarity of their in- 
tention. They announced by radio, and be- 
gan to fulfill, a plan to take over Thailand. 
No week passes without the newspapers of 
U Thant’s own Burma recording Communist 
attacks in that country. 

None of this is theoretical; it is what is 
happening. We must put a halt to it in Viet- 
nam or see the world balance go so badly 
out of kilter that a big war will result. 

U Thant also argued that U.S. interests 
are not involved in Vietnam. Secretary of 
State Rusk in response pointed out that the 
past four American Presidents disagreed. 
The Secretary might have added the name of 
a fifth President—Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
In 1941, when Japan seized what is today 
Vietnam, Roosevelt deployed our war fleet, 
absorbed the Philippine army into the U.S. 
Army and cut off essential exports to Japan, 
He made all these warlike preparations—over 
what Is today Vietnam—and according to the 
Gallup poll of the time 96 percent of the 
nation supported him. His action led di- 
rectly to Pearl Harbor. So, Vietnam has been 
an American interest for quite a long time. 

Perhaps the most ingenious recent argu- 
ment is one invented by the editorialists of 
the New York Times. They have argued 
that we should make unilateral concessions 
(like stopping the bombing without recipro- 
cal concessions from the Communists) be- 
cause we are a big nation, and they are 
small. 

The principle that effective military action 
must be related inversely to size is certainly 

new under the sun. It would 
give a blank check to any client state, or 
client front, of every international aggres- 
sor. It would have been our undoing in 
Greece or Turkey or Korea. The relevant 
facts are that we escalated in Vietnam be- 
cause they had escalated enough to take over 
the country. When we experimented twice 
in de-escalation, they used the lull to esca- 
late faster. There is no way of measuring 
how many additional casualties we suffered 
because of ceasing the bombing twice. In 
any case, our present offer to stop the bomb- 
ing If they will use the infinite channels and 
ways of diplomacy to promise some reciprocal 
de-escalation is both generous and sensible, 

The hoariest of arguments now enjoying 
a revival in the academic community is that 
by thus hitting back at a small nation we, 
are making ourselves the world's pariahs; 
we shall end up with the world refusing 
to associate with us and we shall hate our- 
selves, 

We have heard that argument a dozen 
times, most loudly in 1956, when the Rus- 
sians stifled rebellion in Hungary by brute 
force. Well, instead of being outcasts, the 
Russians are being sedulously courted by 
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everybody including us. If the Russians got 
by with a bad case, we shall do all right 
with our excellent one. 

It is a fact of life that sometimes a na- 
tion must brace itself against outcries of 
criticism and proceed to do what is clearly 
right, Thatis what we are doing. 


National Wildlife Conservationist of the 


Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
a singular honor was bestowed upon a 
close friend of mine and I would like to 
offer my sincerest congratulations to him 
and call to my colleagues’ attention the 
outstanding record of this great 
American. 

John H. Dunlap, Jr., was selected as 
National Wildlife Conservationist of the 
Year, in the second annual nationwide 
conservation achievement program con- 
ducted by the National Wildlife Federa- 
tion in conjunction with the Sears-Roe- 
buck Foundation. 

His selection was made by an impartial 
review board of professional conserva- 
tionists. The review board made this se- 
lection from the most outstanding candi- 
dates in the Nation representing each of 
the States. 

John Hyde Dunlap, Jr., of Williams- 
port, in Pickaway County, Ohio, whose 
Virginia forebears settled in the Scioto 
River bottoms north of Chillicothe after 
the Revolutionary War, is a seventh- 
generation central Ohio farmer. 

A 1928 graduate of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, he and his wife Ellen were mar- 
ried when she graduated from OSU in 
1929. They have three children, Shirley 
Anne—Mrs. Clifford Bowser—also an 
OSU graduate; Gail Ellen Dunlap, a 
Vassar alumna, and a married son, John 
H. Dunlap UI, who attended OSU, There 
are three grandchildren, Anne and Lee 
Bowser and John H. Dunlap IV. 

An active farmer, Dunlap, age 61, man- 
ages 31 farms encompassing 13,000 acres 
in Pickaway, Ross, Madison, Franklin, 
and Clark Counties. He owns outright 
11 of these farms, containing over 4,000 
acres, an implement business, hard- 
ware, and general supply store in Wil- 
liamsport, and two elevator and feed 
businesses in Pickaway County. He op- 
erates under the name of the Dunlap 
Co., which also builds levees, ditches, 
ponds, and the like. He started this type 
of work on his farms and now does it for 
others. 

He is considered a pioneer in the build- 
ing of farm ponds and their proper man- 
agement for conservation purposes. He 
has constructed hundreds of farm ponds 
and the 14 ponds he has built on his own 
land are stocked with game fish and per- 
sonally regulated by him for production 
and longevity of the species. Each pond 
contains duck boxes and aquatic plants 
for ducks and other wildlife. 

A bass fisherman from way back, Dun- 
lap admits that his first loves are fish- 
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ing and hunting. He was 7 when he did 
his first hunting for birds. Then it was 
quail, followed by pheasants, the latter 
which he prefers now. For several dec- 
ades he has personally purchased, raised 
and turned out annually hundreds of 
pheasants, quail and wild ducks in the 
county in which he resides. His father 
early taught him the wise use of natural 
resources. Probably his first lesson, he 
thinks, was when his father made piles 
of brush or cover for rabbits, and the 
likes. Today he accomplishes this with 
the planting of miles of multiflora roses 
and thousands of mountain olive and 
coniferous trees. 

He is the chairman of the recreation 
and resources commission, a lay ad- 
visory group to the Ohio Natural Re- 
sources Department. In this capacity 
he has been instrumental in carrying for- 
ward the policies and suggestions of the 
department of better use and conserva- 
tion of the State's natural resources and 
recreational facilities. 

It is only fitting that John Dunlap 
should hold this chairmanship as he was 
the organizer of the Citizen's Committee 
for Ohio Parks and Water Development. 
He subsequently spearheaded the com- 
mittee’s recommendation which urged 
the Governor and the general assembly 
to provide a minimum of $50 million to 
start and expedite the development of 
our parks and water resources.” The 
outcome of this untiring work with this 
committee was State issue No. 1 on the 
ballot in 1963, which permitted the State 
to borrow $250 million for capital im- 
provements and issue bonds for same. 
The portion of this voter-approved bond 
money allocated to the natural resources 
department was the start of the depart- 
ment’s current $100 million capital im- 
provements plan for outdoor recreational 
facilities—more money for conserving 
the State’s natural resources than has 
been cumulatively expended in this field 
since Ohio became a State, in 1803. The 
many improvements now completed and 
underway will be living mementos to this 
public-spirited conservationist, yet, he 
neither receives—nor would accept—i 
cent for his never-ceasing efforts on be- 
half of conservation in Ohio. 

To point up this man's dedication to 
conservation and public service, note a 
partial list of the organizations in which 
he is presently, or has in the past, 
actively participated, and the positions 
he has held in each: He is a director of 
the Scioto Conservancy District, since 
1960, and was also a director of its prede- 
cessor, the Scioto-Sandusky Conser- 
vancy District—1936-58; is vice presi- 
dent of the Ohio Forestry Association, a 
member of the Ohio State University 
Advisory Committee to the College of 
Agriculture; past president of the Ohio 
Farm Manager's Association; a member 
of the Williamsport School Board for 
20 years; director, First National Bank 
of Circleville; director, Columbus Pro- 
duction Credit Association; director, 
Home State Publications, which pub- 
lishes five farm papers in the Midwest. 
emphasizing good conservation practices: 
a member of the League of the Ohio 
Sportsmen and a member of the Metho- 
dist Church, the Elks, the farm bureau. 
and Masonic orders. 
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John Dunlap truly exemplifies the best 
example of citizen participation and 
leadership in conservation and public 
service. His contributions are indeed of 
national significance to the wise use and 
management of the Nation's natural re- 
sources, 

I am proud and privileged to consider 
him my friend, 


Hon. James W. Day To Retire as Mayor 
of Parma, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday, 
January 29, 1967, in the Sheraton Hotel 
in Cleveland, the citizens of Greater 
Cleveland, and the city of Parma in par- 
ticular, will pay tribute to the successful 
leadership of the city of Parma by Mayor 
James W. Day, who is retiring as mayor 
On February 15, 1967, to take a position 
in private business. 

It is fitting that at this time when so 
much of our emphasis and concern is di- 
Tected toward the city and its problems 
that we analyze the extraordinary ac- 
Complishments of the municipal execu- 
tive who managed to reduce the bonded 
indebtedness of his city during his tenure 
of office from over $16 million to slightly 
Over $4 million, while improving the ur- 

services of the city to levels which 
place it among the highest in Ohio and 
in the country. 

Before Mayor Day entered the office 
of mayor, he had extended previous ex- 
Perience as a member of his city’s board 
Of zoning appeals of the city council. He 
Served in the office of mayor since the 
Year 1961. 

The achievements of Mayor Day as 
Mayor of Parma have brought new di- 
Mensions to this important office. It has 

e, in fact, “model city,” making 
great strides while reducing its obliga- 
tions—a most extraordinary feat. 

While it is unfortunate that public 
Service should lose so capable an admin- 

tor—we in public life share pride in 
this recognition of talent in the public 
Service. 

Parma is becoming recognized as a 
training ground for excellence in pub- 
lic administration. Only last year the 
City provided Cleveland with a topnotch 
School administrator in Dr. Paul Briggs. 

Parma and the entire northern Ohio 
Community and the Nation are grateful 
for the contribution which Mayor Day 

s made as mayor. 

On his new assignment with the Hig- 
bee Co., we wish him well. If he had to 
Move from public service to private en- 
terprisc, he could have made no better 
Change. This extraordinary department 
Store, in my judgment, is one of the 
finest institutions of its type in America. 

t is my hope that the Higbee Co., as his 
iy employer, will provide him with re- 
ased time so that he can be free for 
Occasional community and public respon- 
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sibilities in which he has provided such 
capable leadership. We would like to 
reserve the right to call upon his experi- 
ence, his time, and his talent. 


National Power and Firepower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
pleasure for me to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues in the House a chal- 
lenging and provocative article entitled 
“National Power and Firepower,” which 
appears in the January 1967 issue of the 
Air University Review published by the 
Aerospace Studies Institute at Maxwell 
Air Force Base, Ala. The article is 
written by Mr. Anthony Harrigan, asso- 
ciate editor of the Charleston, S.C., News 
and Courier, a nationally rec 
author on military affairs. 

I commend the article to all of those 
who want a better understanding of the 
historical background of the world in 
which they live. 

The article follows: 

NATIONAL POWER AND FIREPOWER 
(By Anthony Harrigan) 

In 1913 the maps of the world showed 
Europe as occupying the central position on 
the globe. As the earth is a sphere, there is 
no centrality of position in geographical 
terms. But in terms of the power realities 
of the age, it was only logical that maps show 
the central area of the globe located on the 
European continent. Europe was the center 
of the world, not only in European eyes but 
in the eyes of Asians, Africans, and 
Americans. 

In a very real sense, Europe discovered the 
world without ever having been discovered 
itself. The Chinese had an opportunity in 
the voyages of Cheng Ho to sweep around 
Africa and reach the northern hemisphere, 
but they muffed their chance. They lacked 
the world vision of the Europeans at the 
end of the medieval period. As a French 
writer said in 1816, This narrow peninsula, 
which appears on the globe as a mere appen- 
dix of Asia, has become the metropolis of 
the human species." Europe, in 1913, was 
at the peak of Its power. The states of 
Europe had divided the entire African conti- 
nent, with the exception of Ethiopia, The 
subcontinent of India was the crown jewel 
in the British Empire. China was subdued 
and impotent. What Europe did not con- 
trol outright, or manage by way of military 
protectorates, it manipulated through a 
variety of financial and other pressures. 

The heart of the European world consisted 
of the major powers—France, the new Ger- 
man Empire, the Austro-Hungarian Empire, 
and Imperial Russia. Italy, while not a 
first-rank power, had considerable posses- 
sions in Africa. Little Belgium commanded 
the Congo, the heart of Central Africa. The 
Dutch controlled the rich East Indies. Only 
Spain and Portugal had regressed, though 
Portugal still held immense territories be- 
yond the seas. Spain had suffered many 
misfortunes, the most recent having been 
the bad luck to tangle with the rising power 
of the United States of America. 

Britain’s power still seemed to be in the 
ascendancy, the British having won a pro- 
tracted war with the Boers and strengthened 
their hold over the Cape Town to Cairo route. 
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Throughout the nineteenth century the 
Russians expanded their empire in Asia by 
the absorption of Chinese territories. Rus- 
sia, however, made one critical mistake and 
suffered one significant setback. The mis- 
take was the decision to sell the vast Alaska 
territory to the United States. Alaska rep- 
resented a beachhead in the New World, but 
the Russian government lacked leadership 
with an understanding of the potential of 
Alaska in strategic terms. The setback was 
defeat at the hands of the Japanese in 1905. 

Germany's power was increasing rapidly. 
She held large and valuable territories in 
East Africa and South-West Africa, the lat- 
ter being the world's principal source of dia- 
monds. Germany also maintained a foot- 
hold in China on the Shantung Peninsula. 
Had war not broken out in 1914, Germany 
might have arrived at an understanding with 
Britain regarding a division of the Portu- 
guese colonies of Angola and Mozambique in 
Africa. 

The United States, while not subordinate 
to European power, was linked to Europe. Its 
people were overwhelmingly European in ori- 
gin. American culture, commerce, and fi- 
nance were joined in various ways to the 
mations of Europe. America in 1913 was a 
complement to European power, not In any 
sense a threat, The United States had a role 
to play in shaping the history of the west- 
ern hemisphere. It was on its way to estab- 
lishing protectorates over Haiti and Santo 
Domingo while guiding the new nation of 
Cuba in a protective relationship. 

In 1913 it seemed that the Par Europa 
would endure for a long time, perhaps as long 
as the Roman Empire had endured. West- 
ernization of isolated pockets on the globe 
seemed a certainty. Within 50 years, how- 
ever, or the life span of many men educated 
before World War I, the power structure of 
the world had completely changed. For a 
time, in the late 1940's, the very survival 
of the European nations was in question. 
Indeed much of central and all of eastern 
Europe had fallen under control of the So- 
viet Union, which had largely rejected Rus- 
sia’s European past. Germany in 1945 was 
in ruins, as was Italy. France was a moral 
wreck, bitter and divided. Britain, having 
won“ a world war, was exhausted and 
ruined by a second colossal conflict within 
a quarter century. Only the power of the 
United States enabled the European nations 
to make an economic recovery. American 
military power had to stand guard from Nor- 
way to Greece to protect prostrate Europe. 
Psychologically, Europe found itself unable 
to retain its overseas territories or even to 
remember its ci mission. Where 
there was not outright collapse in Europe, 
there was a contraction of goals and a loss 
of faith in the ability to develop and use 
power. The United States, while 
western Europe against economic ruin and 
Soviet military conquest, showed no under- 
standing of Europe's need for power bases 
elsewhere in the world. American admin- 
istrations applied pressure to help oust the 
Dutch from Java and Sumatra, the French 
from Algeria, the Belgians from the Congo, 
and the British from many parts of their 
former empire. Only Portugal, the weakest 
of the European countries, had the stamina 
to stand firm against terrible pressure. As 
Elie Deloches wrote in Le Charivari, “‘Portu- 
gal in a pillory, the only one of the older 
nations of Europe to grace the storm, is 
like the symbol of the West, which does 
not want to die.” 


That Europe could fall to such a humiliat- 
ing condition in so short a time, after being 
at a peak in 1913, has sent a shock through 
the minds of thoughtful Westerners. What 
happened? Why? Is the process of deterio- 
ration inevitable? Such questions confront 
the West, especially America, which today 
stands as strong as the European states in 
1913. An examination of the metamorphosis 
of power is essential if we in the West are 
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to be masters of our fate, not victims of new 
historical tides. 

To begin with, the inner structure of Eu- 
rope did not change as the major European 
nations developed overseas empires and pro- 
tectorates. The crowned heads of Europe 
knew each other, and many were related by 
blood. But their countries had scant ap- 
preciation of the changed relationships in 
the world—relationships which require a 
considerable measure of collaboration among 
the advanced states. Europe had the inter- 
ests of a single house, but European diplo- 
mats did not see this. They could have pon- 
dered the Japanese naval victory over Rus- 
sia at the Battle of Tsushima Strait, but they 
did not do s0; or at least they did not reach 
the right conclusions, Apparently it never 
occurred to the masters of European chan- 
celleries that, in Franklin's words, they had 
to hang together or assuredly they would all 
hang separately. They did not grasp the 
fact that European technology was spread- 
ing and that new power centers—competi- 
tive centers—would emerge as threats to 
Western nations. Being rooted in the con- 
filcts and enmities of previous centuries, 
they could not take stock of the new chal- 
lenges just over the horizon. Indeed his- 
tory was repeating itself in a sense, for it 
had proved very difficult in earlier times for 
the nations of Christendom to see beyond 
their disputes and deal effectively with the 
power of Islam. Because they lacked vision, 
the great nations of Europe turned to civil 
war, not once but twice in the twentieth 
century. The two European civil wars— 
known as World Wars I and II—gutted Eu- 
rope’s power. The millions killed at Ver- 
dun, Stalingrad, and scores of other battles 
took away the edge that the advanced na- 
tions of Europe had over the backward lands 
of this planet. The vast outpouring of blood 
and treasure, in what amounted to domestic 
struggles, represented a near-fatal bleeding 
of a civilization. 

What strange and terrible ironies one finds 
in this period of European madness! For ex- 
ample, after the awful struggles between 
Frenchmen and Germans, the French For- 
eign Legion, fighting in Indochina to save 
an important piece of the French Empire, 
had its ranks filled with former soldiers of 
the German Wehrmacht. The British Com- 
monwealth, created as a link between Eng- 
lish-speaking nations with a shared consti- 
tutional heritage, in the 1950's and 1960's 
became an assembly in which backward and 
turbulent states had the dominant voice. 

‘These two civil wars of the Western world 
represent a kind of massive failure of con- 
trol, a breakdown through Irritability. True, 
the components of Europe in 1913 were often 
contradictory. Styles of national life were 
different, as in England and Germany. Nev- 
ertheless, there were lessons of history that 
the wise men of early twentieth century 
Europe should have been able to read. 
Through the Dark Ages and the Crusades, 
in the period of the advance of the Mongol 
armies of Genghis Khan, in the era when 
Spain was flattened and France half over- 
run, Europe had been the underdog and the 
loser because of a lack of unity—a failure 
to direct conflict feelings against the ex- 
ternal enemy. Then, with the coming of 
the Renaissance, Europe turned outward to- 
ward the new worlds being discovered. The 
forces set in motion by discovery, in terms 
of space and ideas, galvanized the Continent. 
as Denis de Rougemont has said, “Their [the 
Europeans'] fusion produced energy so great 
that it had to spread to the entire planet. 
First, it was a conquering energy, belligerent 
and business-minded out of necessity, spirit- 
ual by vocation and then unifying. Europe 
did not merely discover the world; it prac- 
tically made the world.” 

Europe's lapse in 1913, its plunge into 
suicidal strife, was the strangest crisis of 
our civilization, The retreats and nihilism 
that Mave followed are the products of that 
breakdown. 
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The result, after 50 years, has been a trans- 
formation of power in the world. Today, 
power centers exist in lands that seemed 
hopelessly backward in 1913. After 500 years 
of slumber, China is reasserting power as in 
earlier dynastic period. The Soviet Union, 
consisting of an Asian as well as a European 
component, is the second largest power cen- 
ter in the world. The Indian Union, despite 
its internal problems and stresses, looms large 
in global politics. Unstable, proletarian 
states such as Cuba and the United Arab 
Republic seem capable of far more decisive 
action than many of the old, stable states 
of Europe, economically recovered from 
World War II. Belgium in 1960 cast loose 
the vast empire of the Congo, under pressure 
from the United States. Meanwhile Cuba, 
which the United States seems impotent to 
handle, works hard to build a Communist 
political empire in South and Central Amer- 
ica. France fought a war to retain Algeria 
and faced terrible opposition within and 
without. The United Arab Republic wages 
war in Yemen and receives massive financial 
aid for its economy from the United States 
while the Soviets supply weapons. The situ- 
ation is such that the West is not only wit- 
nessing the establishment and strengthening 
of power centers that threaten its existence 
but is actively helping such centers sug- 
ment their power. For the West, however, 
this is not just a part of a bad dream; it is 
& reality. The West on many occasions 
seems determined to accomplish for itself a 
final ruin that the two wars of 1914-18 and 
1939-45 could not achieve. If there is not 
positively hurtful action, there is dangerous 
inaction, Thus the West fails to take pre- 
emptive actions against Communist China's 
increasing nuclear arsenal, even though it 
now realizes that pre-emptive action against 
Imperial Japan would have been wise in 
the 1930's. 

In ignoring the power realities in this 
manner, the West—and this includes the 
United States—acts as though human na- 
ture had been repealed. It acts as though— 
indeed it openly professes that the good will 
of masses of people is more important than 
a solid advantage in terms of power. Thus 
we have the slogan that we must “win the 
minds" of the people. But the impossibility 
of doing this, in a period when nations 
practice thought control through news 
media, public education, and other instru- 
ments of policy, is ignored. The people who 
are developing new power centers in Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America are not answerable 
to their peoples. The good will of the Rus- 
sians toward individual Americans, for in- 
stance, has no bearing on the policies of 
the Soviet state. Writing in the Columbia 
University Forum, David Cort has pointed 
out, though many Westerners refuse to be- 
lieve it, that “while there may be different 
kinds of power, power has always been and 
will probably always be a decisive element 
in human affairs,” Arnold Toynbeé touched 
on this reality in another way: Self- 
assertion is of the essence of life, The self- 
assertion is perpetually being challenged, 
because there are more self-assertive crea- 
tures than one.“ 

This is the real world of self-assertive 
creature against self-assertive creature: 
power center against power center. In this 
age-old struggle for power, the role of fire- 
power has been and is crucial. Europe's 
decline from the power it held in 1913 in- 
volved not only a kind of inner crackup but 
a loss of firepower, or failure to control the 
spread of weapons once exclusively in West- 
ern hands. The decline is involved also with 
the failure of the European powers to look 
ahead and master new forms of command 
and control in remote regions, to develop a 
combination of military and political war- 
fare as scientific as the doctrines taught by 
enemies of the West in the Lenin institutes. 

Historically, the evolution of the West has 
been deeply involved with the evolution of 
arms and military command systems. Pro- 
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fessor Eddy Bauer, a Swiss military histor- 
ian, has described the intimate relationship 
. Roman legion to the overall Roman 
order: 

“Going no further back in history than 
the start of the Christian era, one finds that 
the Roman army held sway, guaranteeing 
order, security and peace throughout the 
entire Mediterranean world. The highly 
organized legions which, in the days of Au- 
gustus, numbered 30 major units all with 
interchangeable weapons, maintained the 
upper hand over such varied adversaries as 
Hannibal's mercenaries, the Macedonian 
phalanx inherited from Alexander and the 
mass rising of Vercingetorix.” 

When the legions were reduced to half 
their former strength, and when barbarian 
contingents filled the ranks, Rome's decline 
set in. Thus Rome's political crisis was 
essentialy a military crisis. Oddly, it was 
not that Rome's military adversaries were 50 
formidable in numbers and equipment, The 
aggressors against Rome were generally few 
in number, but the defenders were even 
fewer. Moreover, the Roman military ma- 
chine was in disrepair in many ways. Once 
the barbarians broke through the empire's 
outer defenses, they found little to impede 
them in the interior zones. This contains 
a warning for Westerners who in recent 
decades have seen the “countryside” of the 
world conquered by Communist revolution- 
ary forces as they prepare to ring the inner 
citadels of the West. 

The influence of weapons and military 
formations upon history has been enormous. 
Hellenism spread over the ancient world be- 
cause òf the phalanx. Military changes have 
brought about new social systems, Consider 
the establishment of heavy cavalry units 
after Charlemagne’s time. To ensure the 
availability of these shock troops, the caval- 
rymen were granted land which they held 
on the promise to render service to their lord. 
It was therefore a military need that laid the 
foundation of the feudal system and new 
social relationships. The employment of 
new weapons also has had the most striking 
effects on the lives of nations. An example 
of this was the decision of Edward I to 
equip his infantry with a longbow capable of 
rapid fire. This military instrument enabied 
the English to. inflict terrible defeats on the 
French at Crécy, Poitiers, and Agincourt. 
The ultimate in history-making through 
weaponry was the exploding of atomic 
bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945. 

The great expansion of the West from the 
sixteenth through the nineteenth centuries 
can be attributed in large part to the monop- 
oly that the Western nations had no fire- 
power. They achieved a technological break- 
through on arms that allowed Europeans to 
penetrate and hold vast areas of the world. 
But before the nineteenth century came to 
an end, there were signs that the non-West- 
ern world intended to obtain the West's tools 
of power, Gunrunners found markets from 
the Western territories of the United States 
to the grasslands of south-central Africa- 
Custer’s death at the Little Big Horn was 
symbolic of what would happen when. back- 
ward peoples obtained modern weapons, In 
southern Africa, warlike Zulus obtained fire- 
arms and wiped out a British force at Isan- 
dilwanna, Fanatic Moslems murdered Gor- 
don at Khartoum in 1883. But European 
nations were strangely complacent about the 
non-Western world's interest in modern 
arms. They were almost exclusively con- 
cerned with the threat they posed to one 
another. 

The Japanese were the first of the non- 
Western people to realize that modernization 
meant the acquisition of. contemporary 
weapon systems of great destructiveness. BY 
acquiring a modern fleet and learning how to 
handle it expertly, the Japanese were able 
to virtually destroy Russian seapower in the 
Pacific at the Battle of Tsushima Stralt 
The Japanese learned their lesson well. 
From that time on, they knew that a greater 
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empire could be built on greater firepower. 
Imperial Russia learned nothing, however. 
It failed to modernize its armed forces, with 
disastrous—indeed fatal—results for the 
Romanoff dynasty in World War I. Had the 
czars developed a modern military machine, 
it is questionable whether the Russian Revo- 
lution would have taken place or, if it had, 
whether it would have succeeded, It was 
the shock of defeat at the hands of the 
Japanese that did much to undermine the 
confidence of the Russian people in the im- 
perlal government. 

The vital role of firepower in shaping his- 
tory is still not recognized in many quarters. 
Critics of the American role in the Vietnam 
War repeatedly have come forward with the 
argument that you cannot bomb an idea out 
of existence. They have said that bullets 
will not stop revolutionary advances, In 
this connection, it is well to bear in mind the 
words of Professor Stefan Possony of Stan- 
ford University, that the Communist “use of 
violence must be preceded, accompanied, and 
followed by techniques aimed at demoraliza- 
tion and at preventing the enemy from using 
Violence.” Thus while Communism is an 
armed doctrine and while Communist use of 
Violence has given it all its victories, the 
Communists use their political “transmis- 
Sion belts” to convince Westerners that coun- 
ter-force is futile. Nowhere in history, how- 
ever, is there any substantiation for the be- 
lief that it is futile to try to stop force with 
force. Indeed it is the organization of vio- 
lence in military systems that always has 
been basic in effecting change in the world. 
Pre-World War II China was under the in- 
fluence of an idea—the idea of democratic 
development; but this did not prevent Japan 
from conquering large parts of China and, 
in World War II, coming close to ultimate 
victory. It was only the existence of su- 
perior American firepower—from the South 
Pacific to Hiroshima—that blunted the Japa- 
nese drive. And at Hiroshima and Nagasaki 
the United States unquestionably was able to 
bomb out of existence the Japanese idea of 
Conquest of Asia and the Pacific world. 

The underdeveloped revolutionary nations 
Communist China is the prime example 
Profess to believe that firepower has only lim- 
ited application. Their spokesmen have 
Worked very hard to convince the West that 
this is true. Indeed China hopes that the 
War in Vietnam will convince Americans 
that their vaunted firepower is useless 
Against a revolutionary enemy in the coun- 
tryside. But the successes that the Com- 
munists enjoyed in the Vietnam war were 
not due to a failure of Western firepower 
but simply to the long delay on the part 
Of the United States in utilizing its weapons 
On sufficient scale and against significant 
targets. It is true that there is a certain 
equality in warfare between the forces of 
Advanced and underdeveloped nations when 
Warfare is restricted to rifles, machine guns, 
and mortars. The absurdity of Western 
nations limiting themselves in this way 
Should be obvious. It is as though Euro- 
Peans had attempted to conquer Africa in 
the nineteenth century, using only spears in- 
teady of the repeating rifle and the Maxim 
Bun. The real Western advantage is in area 
Weapons, the delivery of immense firepower 
Over large areas in which guerrillas find 
Concealment, It is these weapons, of 
Course, that are most bitterly campaigned 
&gainst by the underdeveloped revolutionary 
States—understandably so as they are not 
Prepared to counter these weapons. 

But the Communist nations that are re- 
Sorting to guerrilla war will have to reckon 
With the cybernetic revolution, that is, the 
Control of machines by machines. The late 

Ph McCabe touched on this in writing 
Of the cybernetic revolution and backward 
nations: 

“Military applications are of critical con- 
ĉern now and will be more important if, as 
some observers predict, conflict in the world 


tends to increase with population. This 
would suggest that the variety of military 
applications also will increase, 

“Casualty-limiting applications are of first 
importance, In Viet Nam, the cost of locat- 
ing guerrilla positions is high—in lives and 
time. A fleet of cybernetic automata, pro- 
grammed to move out over a defined course 
and report on the presence of the adversary, 
would be more efficient than military patrol 
operations and less costly. Linked to artil- 
lery, this kind of cybernetic force would be a 
new weapons system—and a formidable de- 
terrent.” 

With the development of electronic, infra- 
red, and other sensors for detecting guerrillas, 
the underdeveloped revolutionary nations 
would lose one of their most important mili- 
tary advantages. Western firepower would 
gain in decisiveness. 

What we have seen in recent decades is a 
narrowing of the military gap between the 
advanced countries and the underdeveloped 
revolutionary nations—partly because of the 
spread of automatic weapons to countries 
such as North Vietnam, partly because of the 
West's decision to restrict use of its most 
powerful weapons, and partly because of the 
idea that firepower is not a particularly sig- 
nificant factor in history-making. But there 
is no assurance that the military situation 
will remain unchanged. 

As mentioned earlier, the cybernetic revolu- 
tion will affect military systems. The West 
may shed its mistaken sense of guilt over 
possession of area weapons. Finally, there 
may be a new appreciation of the role of fire- 
power in affecting political decisions in the 
world. If we have eyes to see and use them, 
we will not be misled. 

This is not to say that the clock will be 
turned back. It would be foolish to belleve 
that the conditions of 1913 will be duplicated 
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tionary nations that have become power cen- 
ters in recent decades. Thus, unless the ad- 
vanced nations are brainwashed into beliey- 


ing that firepower is not decisive in history, 


in 1973, let us say. The power centers that 


have grown up in Asia and Africa will con- 
tinue to exist in one fashion or another. 
China has awakened and is unlikely to re- 
turn to sleep in the foreseeable future, But 
the gains that the emerging nations have 
scored since 1945 may not be matched by 
further significant power gains. The West 
may regain much of its supremacy because of 
the technical revolution and because of the 
underdeveloped nations’ Inability to pay for 
the latest stage of the industrial revolution. 

It is clear that the United States, Canada, 
Australia, Western Europe, Japan, and the 
Soviet Union will go through an immense 
amount of cybernetic change in the decades 
ahead. These countries have the economic 
resources to apply machines to the learning 
process and the storage of information, to the 
control of industrial processes and the man- 
agement of transportation. They will be able 
to eliminate costly man-hours, lay aside the 
slide rule, subject agriculture to a precise new 
kind of direction, obtain optimum yields from 
natural resources, and install new controls 
over machine-tool industries such as ship- 
building. In short, the populations of the 
advanced countries will have a rapidly rising 
income and will be free for other tasks. 

Countries such as China, Indonesia, India, 
and the parts of Africa where European lead- 
ership is absent, however, are decades behind 
the advanced countries in overall industrial 
development. Thus, after several decades, al- 
though the military gap between the ad- 
vanced and preindustrial countries may have 
narrowed, the technological gap may well be 
further widened as a result of cybernetic 
change in the advanced countries. 

The German Tribune has rightly pointed 
out that “a world power of today is a country 
that can muster the tremendous material 
means needed to make modern missiles and 
nuclear armament, airforce, navy and army 
equipment with all basic formations, bases, 
ground installations, logistics systems; and, 
what is more, maintain them and modernize 
them continuously.” 

The process of continual modernization 
will put the greatest strain on the revolu- 


y 


the atlases of the 1970's again may show the 
advanced states of the northern hemisphere 
occupying the central position. 


Avert a New Arms Race 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, Pres- 
ident Johnson's efforts to slow down the 
arms race, particularly his concern with 
the Soviet Union’s antimissile system, has 
properly drawn widespread praise. 

Favorable comments from two differ- 
ent parts of the country have recently 
come to my attention, and I request that 
they be printed in the RECORD. 

The Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot wishes 
Ambassador Thompson well in his ef- 
forts to sound out Moscow's attitude. 

Whatever the outcome— 


It says— 
the President deserves mankind's gratitude 
for trying to spare the world a new and more 
delicate balance between the major nuclear 
powers. 


In Wichita, Kans., the Eagle detects 
what the diplomats call a “selective 
thaw” in the United States-Soviet rela- 
tions. This development, the newspaper 
speculates, could include agreement not 
to engage in an antimissile race. 

Editorials from both newspapers fol- 
low in full: 

From the Harrisburg (Fa.) Patriot, 
Jan. 14, 1967] 
JoHNSON Tries To Avert 4 RACE 

If informed speculation about a message 
Ambassador Llewellyn E. Thompson carried 
with him to Moscow is correct, President 
Johnson is embarked upon one of his most 
constructive foreign policy efforts. 

What he hopes to achieve is an agreement 
with the Soviet Union that would prevent an 
additional costly and dangerous elevation 
in arms competition between the two coun- 
tries. 

The prospect of such a full-scale race was 
raised by Defense Secretary MeNamara's rey- 
elation that the Soviets have begun installa- 
tion of an anti-missile system. If the Rus- 
sians persists, this nation could be pres- 
sured into doing the same. As President 
Johnson noted in his State of the Union mes- 
sage, one of his basic duties is to make cer- 
tain no nation would ever feel it had a 
“rational” basis for a first nuclear strike. 

Possession of an anti-missile system might 
delude a possessor into believing it had such 
a “rational” basis. An impressive array of 
experts maintains that unless truly fantastic 
technological breakthroughs have been 
made, which seems unlikely, any anti-mis- 
sile system, however elaborate, would be of 
only marginal effectiveness. A nationwide 
deployment in the United States, for ex- 
ample, would still not. prevent the death of 
tens of millions of Americans in an all-out 
nuclear assault. 

The President obviously hopes to avoid 
the staggering waste of money and man- 
power and the disruption of national priori- 
ties which an anti-missile program would 
cause. And the Soviet Union should be in- 
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terested in agreement for the same reasons— 
its economy would also be strained, 
its priorities for its people also need atten- 
tion, 

The possibility of agreement is enhanced 
by widespread recognition of the exercise in 
futility which matching anti-missile systems 
would be. Both nations would end up right 
back where they started—stalemate. 

But not quite. There would be new and 
subtle dangers of which President Johnson 
and the Soviets have undoubtedly been ap- 
prised. The odds for nuclear war might 
jump if either side believed, falsely, it was 
“safe” from a counterstrike. Even Umited 
wars and “incidents” could become more 
numerous and more dangerous if any major 
power felt a misplaced sense of security 
against the consequences of provocation. 
What might have been the outcome of the 
Cuban missile crisis, if either side had had 
an anti-missile system? 

News of the Soviet activity was surprising 
at a time when cold war tensions had been 
lessening. Indeed, the Soviets may try to 
assure Ambassador Thompson that their pro- 
gram is only a response to developing Red 
Chinese nuclear and missile capacity rather 
than a challenge to the United States for a 
new arms race. 

Whatever the outcome of Mr. Thompson's 
mission, Mr. Johnson deserves the gratitude 
of mankind for his direct effort to spare the 
world from a new and more delicate balance 
between the major nuclear powers. 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Eagle, Jan. 13, 
1967 | 


UNITED States-Sovier “SELECTIVE THAW” 


In his State of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson touched on the possibility of a 
renewed arms race with the Soviet Union. 
He confirmed that the Soviets have begun 
to deploy an antimissile defense system near 
Moscow. But rather than responding now 
with a costly anti-missile system of our own, 
he indicated, we shall try to negotiate with 
the Kremlin to halt such a race before it 
really starts. 

Now Llewellyn Thompson, new ambassa- 
dor to the Soviet Union, is off to Moscow, 

a personal message from Mr. John- 
son to Soviet leaders, It almost certainly 
has some bearing on the question of anti- 
missile competition. 

A sudden gain by the Soviets in missile 
defense could upset the balance of power be- 
tween Moscow and Washington, so Mr. John- 
son must have reason to believe the Kremlin 
is interested in negotiating an arms race 
stalemate. Else he would hardly risk delay- 
ing preparation of a response. 

One reason for believing the Soviets may 
be reasonable on this issue is obyious. An 
anti-missile race would be painfully expen- 
sive, to the Soviet Union as well as to the 
United States. It is estimated our cost 
would run as high as $40-billion. With 
Vietnamese war and domestic demands run- 
ning as they are, we could ill afford this. 

Granted, the Kremlin might like to see us 
forced to divert some of our resources from 
Vietnam, But it takes two to make a race. 
And if the Soviet Union were to proceed with 
full deployment of an anti-missile defense 
the impact on its economy would be signif- 
icant. Resources would have to be diverted 
from consumer production, and the Kremlin 
would find itself in a bind. 

Another reason for hoping for agreement 
on the arms race is less obvious and less 
tangible. But it is there and has to be con- 
sidered. What diplomats call a “selective 
thaw” is occurring in Soviet-U.S. relations. 
On some issues, notably Vietnam, we appear 
as far apart as ever. But on other questions 
there is a new warmth. Our ambassador to 
the United Nations, Arthur Goldberg, and 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Vasily V. 
Kuznetsov appear to be developing a positive 
relationship, Each has a background in his 
respective country’s labor movement, and 
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there mutual respect. Kuznetsov went so far 
as to send warm holiday greetings to Gold- 
berg and other Americans—an almost un- 
precedented occurrence. 

This is only symbolic, however. More tan- 
gible factors in the U.S.-Soviet relationship 
is the common concern over Red China, and 
interest in expanding East-West trade. It 
may well be that the ‘selective thaw” could 
include agreement not to engage in an anti- 
missile race, Certainly the possibility must 
be pursued before Washington embarks on a 
costly anti-missile system, 


Letters From Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, the war in 
Vietnam has many faces, two of which 
are vividly brought home to us in recent 
articles in the Newark News about serv- 
icemen whom I am honored to claim as 
constituents. 

The stark, grim face of battle is por- 
trayed in letters written by brave young 
L. Cpl. E. D. Bethea whose parents reside 
in Newark, N.J. Mr. and Mrs. Bethea 
have reason for pride in rearing a son 
with Ernest’s courage and fortitude as he 
fights the everyday war in the jungle and 
rain. The fine article by William Gor- 
don, with Lance Corporal Bethea’s letters, 
appeared in the Newark Sunday News on 
January 15, 1967. It follows below to- 
gether with an article in the Newark 
News of January 18, 1967, concerning the 
humanitarian activities being carried on 
by Sgt. Joseph Gernert, a career soldier, 
who is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
J. Gernert, of West Orange. The com- 
passionate and helpful spirit of our fight- 
ing men is exemplified by Sergeant Ger- 
nert, and the quick action on his pleh for 
diapers for the Vietnamese babies in his 
hospital by the Sears-Roebuck employees 
typifies the generous American response 
to need. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, Jan. 

15, 1967] 

VIET CONG AND INDIANS—NEWARKER WRITES 
ABOUT WAR AND FORTUNES OF WEEQUAHIC 
Team 

(By William Gordon) 

The monsoon and the Viet Cong had hit 
them and they came back from the patrol, 
wet to their underwear, tired and very knowl- 
edgeable about war and the meaning of it 
in the letting of blood. 

When you come back from such an action 
in Vietnam there's not much solace. You 
sit in the mud with the rain falling on you 
and you suck on a cigarette in celebration 
of your own safety while the grief is still in 
you of a buddy who has fallen and died. 

You can do this after such an action or 
you can sit down and think very hard about 
what you have just gone through and be 
concerned about what it means to the folks 
at home and write a letter about it all, writ- 
ing about it on a tablet pad as the splashing 
rain makes stains on the paper, 

WRITES TO NEWS 

~ This is what Lance Corp. Ernest D. Bethea 

of 555 S. 17th St., Newark, did after a recent 

meeting with death in a rain-swollen stream 
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not far from the demilitarized zone in Viet- 
nam, 

To whom it may concern,“ he wrote, ad- 
dressing the letter to The Newark News. 

“People in the states only know Vietnam 
by the big operations they read of or of the 
bombings in the north. 

“My company just came back from three 
days spent in the mountains only miles 
from the DMZ. We were in search of a vo 
camp in the middle of the jungle-covered 
mountains in our area of responsibility. 

“One squad went up a stream because the 
thick bush on either side made it impossible 
to walk without using machetes to cut a 
path. A VC waited alone in the stream with 
a machine gun and the one burst caught 
three men. 

“I watched as they carried Cpl. Moses down 
that mountain stream, his body wrapped in a 
single rubber poncho. The six men carrying 
him had trouble due to the fast current and 
as they neared me two slipped. 

„The water turned red with his blood and 
as they struggled to replace his body on the 
poncho I could see the hole in his head. 

“Cpl. James Moses died the day after 
Christmas, never seeing his seven-month- 
old son. As jor the rest of us, the wrinkled 
sore hands and feet from over-erposure to 
the three days oj rain and the bloodshot eyes 
jrom lack of sleep were only a little of what 
we went through.” 

Cpl. Bethea said the big operations are part 
of the war, but the patrol he had just been 
on was “the real war.” 

“We will go out again searching for the 
VC in his jungle home,” he said, “and we will 
take more KIAs (killed in action) but no one 
home ever hears or knows the real war—only 
the big operation.” 

Bethea said he was writing because Im 
from Newark, a graduate of Weequahic High 
and I wish someone could let my friends and 
people of Newark know a little about the 
everyday war we face here,” 

He ended by apologizing for his hand- 
writing. “I’m still a little messed up from 
the jungle and rain,” he said, 

“Thank you for your time and forgive me 
for wasting any of it but 1 had to get this off 
my chest,” he said, signing off, “Respectjully, 
Ernie D. Bethea, Lance Cpl., USMC.” 

Cpl. Bethea said nothing of himself in his 
letter. What manner of man is he? 

Lance Cpl. Bethea is 21 years old and a 
Negro. He was graduated from Weequahic 
High School in 1962. He writes home often 
to his school and to his parents. His parents 
live on the top floor of a run-down apartment 
building. 

To his parents he wrote recently: Well. 
we just came back from three days on a hill. 


We started from here, carrying six grenades 


and all the ammunition we could carry, and 
walked about six miles to this hill about 300 
feet high. We finally got to the top and 
that 400 rounds of machine gun ammo al- 
most broke my back before we reached the 
top. 
“We got to the top, set our trip flares, 
mines and my machine gun, and made our- 
selves at home. Most of the time me and 
Jones sat around a fire and ate and taiked 
about all our old lores. 

“It was cold at night and I wrapped my- 
self in a poncho and laid in the waist high 
grass for protection from the wind. The 
monsoon is just about over, but it still gets 
windy and cold here in these hills.” 

At Weequahic, Ernie Bethea played foot- 
ball, baseball and basketball. He was good at 
all of them, but he was best at basketball. 
His team at Weequahic was the first to win 
the state championship in the history of the 
school. 

He played ball for three years for basket- 
ball coach Les Fein, Today, Fein continues 
to get letters from Ernie, letters that are 
anxious for information about what the cur- 
rent team is doing, letters that Fein reads 
to the players in the lockerroom, 


* 
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“The first letter I got,“ said Fein, indi- 
cated that he had remarkably high spirits. 
He spoke of conditions in Vietnam and how 
wonderful the United States is, despite all its 
problems, and it being so much better. 

“I wrote back, giving him the general run- 
down and clippings of the press coverage of 
our game as defending champs of the Essex 
County Coach's Association in which we 
Played and won against Boy's High School 
in New York at Upsala.” 

A couple of days ago, Ernie wrote back to 

in. 

“I don't by any means compare hunting 
Viet Cong with playing basketball, but both 
take skill and patience to obtain the desired 
results, We lose at times as you do in basket- 
ball, but it’s a high price when we lose.” 

At Weequahic, they called Ernie Windy.“ 
No one recalls how he got the nickname. In 
his letters he's talkative, but he was not when 
he was in school where he was unassuming, 
and very popular as a student and athlete. 

Recently, Ernie got back from patrol. He 
Wrote to Fein: “We were all quite tired back 
here and sleep and dry clothes were number 
One on our minds. 

Fein's letter told of the Weequahic Indians 
Winning the championship in the tussle with 
Boy's High of New York. 

“Well, I was very tired,” Bethea wrote, “but 
I ran in every tent in our area seeking New 
York boys to let them know the score of the 
game. I really let them have it and as far 
as I'm concerned, Weequahic is not only 
Jersey champs but New York City champs. 
I know you never taught us to brag but I 
Couldn't help kidding all the city boys about 
the game.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Ernie, “tell Moe (Moe Lay- 
ton, an outstanding player of the current 
team) he looked like he was fouling in that 
Picture, but I guess you didn't yell at him.” 

“He never forgets his school,” said Hal 
Ginsburg, baseball coach at Weequahic. He 
Played two years for me and was an all-city 
Performer, and a quarterback in football. 
He's a wonderful boy and a fine leader.” 

So Ernie Bethea writes back from Vietnam, 
a voice seeking to recapture treasures of his 
ld school days, and doing it, succeeding in 
doing it, while the slashing monsoon rains 
drip through his poncho 13,000 miles away 
in a hostile area north of Da Nang. 

And occasionally, he is forced to write of 
@ Col. Moses, “a friend of mine and a father 
who was killed two weeks ago, and two 
Others from the platoon wounded. They 
made the mistake of going up a stream bed 
instead of sticking to the high ground 


From the Newark (N.J.) News, Jan. 18, 1967] 


Vier Bastes Get DIAPERS—STORE EMPLOYES 
Heep West ORANGE GI's APPEAL 


A West Orange GI is Spearheading a cam- 
paign among members of his Army company 
in Vietnam and several dozen employes at 
Sears Roebuck and Co to clothe youngsters 
being cared for at “a small Vietnamese 
hospital.” 

Sgt. Joseph Gernert, a career soldier 
Started the whole thing in November when 
he wrote the Sears firm asking that four 
dozen diapers be sent “for the small babies 
here. Could you please help us with this 
Order,” Gernert asked, stating “we will be 
More than glad to pay whatever they cost.” 

Gernert, son of Mr. and Mrs. Charles J. 
Gernert of 110 Watchung Ave., West Orange, 
Said in a subsequent letter he decided to 
Write the Sears firm because he formerly 
lived on Avon Avenue in Newark and was 
familiar with the store 

HARD TO GET 

According to Gernert, “My company has a 
Small Vietnamese hospital in ‘no man's land’ 
We take care of. It is full of small children 
Tanging in age from two months to 12 years. 

e have only a small supply depot here and 
the things we can't get for these small babies 
are diapers.” 
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The letter arrived at Sears shortly before 
Christmas and it was turned over to Mrs. 
Marie Ikas of Hillside, in the catalogue 
department. 

Mrs. Ikas said enough money to purchase 
nine dozen diapers was contributed by em- 
ployes in the auditing, cashier and credit 
departments, 


Hon. John Connor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, John 
Connor has served this Nation well as 
Secretary of Commerce, and I feel cer- 
tain that history will rank him among 
the very best who have filled that office. 
Moreover, his 2 years in Washington 
have reminded us all that excellence of 
person need never be compromised to 
achieve excellence in office. 

I can sum up my estimate of John 
Connor with a single, unadorned phrase: 
He is a good man—good to know, good 
to work with. 

I deeply regret his leaving us. The 
Federal Government will be hard hit by 
the loss of his service. However, the 
Secretary has already offered, most gen- 
erously, to continue to be of further serv- 
ice to the Federal Government. With 
typical selflessness, he has committed 
himself as standing ready to respond to 
the President's call for further duty in 
an advisory capacity. That that call will 
come, again and again, I have no doubt. 

John Connor's impact on the conduct 
of our Government and the course of 
the Nation will be felt for many years to 
come. He has left his mark, and it is 
a mark shaped by wisdom and principle. 

Mr. Speaker, not the least of Mr. Con- 
nor's accomplishments was his elevation 
of the complex relationship of business 
and Government to a level of true dia- 
log. With Secretary Connor at the helm 
in Commerce, we have witnessed an un- 
precedented broadening and deepening 
of the channels of understanding be- 
tween the two, and we have only begun to 
reap the benefits of this creative partner- 
ship. 

Some public officials win headlines and 
acclaim by their handling of crises; Sec- 
retary Connor sought to avert crises, and 
by successfully doing so he won our ad- 
miration and respect. 

He has worked quietly and effectively 
to help insure balanced and orderly eco- 
nomic growth at a time of great economic 
stress. By his astute management of the 
voluntary balance-of-payments program 
with the business community, he has kept 
our deficit down and our dollar strong. 

He has expertly helped to promote the 
modernization of industry to strengthen 
our competitive position at home and 
abroad; he has worked hard to reseed the 
bare spots in the economy through re- 
gional planning and economic develop- 
ment; he has increased the flow of tour- 
ists to our shores. These, of course, are 
just a few of his achievements, for the 
responsibilities of his office have been 
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many, and he has fulfilled them all with 
uncommon excellence. 

He has performed with characteristic 
ease and effectiveness on all these many 
fronts, including the reorganization of 
the Department of Commerce. It is a 
different and more effective arm of gov- 
ernment as the result of his leadership 
and executive ability. 

So, to John Connor I say—and I am 
sure the other Members concur; “Well 
done—and best wishes.” 


White Backlash 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, oc- 
casionally a newspaper column will come 
across my desk which holds special rele- 
vance to one of the major issues of our 
time. Such is the caliber of the column 
which I wish to insert into the RECORD 
today. 

This article by Eugene Connolly ap- 
peared in a recent edition of the West 
Side News and Morningsider, a leading 
local publication in the 19th Congres- 
sional District of New York. 

Mr. Connolly is a well-known and re- 
spected resident of the West Side Com- 
munity in Manhattan. He is a former 
New York City Councilman, a man who 
speaks from experience as well as with 
compassion. 

Mr. Connolly’s article entitled White 
Backlash”, reminds us what our unwav- 
ering objective in human rights must be 
if we are to insure adherence to the prin- 
ciple of equality, so basic to our demo- 
cratic system. 

I am sure my colleagues in the House 
will find this article of timely interest. 

The article follows: 

WHITE BACKLASH 
(By Eugene Connolly) 

Peopled by immigrants from virtually all 
the lands of the world, the United States has 
witnessed in its time the struggle of each 
successive group to win the respect of those 
who came before and escape the discrimina- 
tion that greeted each. Irish, German, Jew, 
Italian, Pole, Hungarian, Russian, and the 
men of other races and creeds had to break 
down the barriers of intolerance and ignor- 
ance. The latest, our Puerto Rican citizens, 
now slowly struggle to win acceptance among 
us as equal in our democratic system. 

Uniquely, only the Negro people, immi- 
grants through force, brought to this con- 
tinent before we became an English-speaking 
nation, have had to suffer over four hundred 
years of intolerance, abject degradation; 
three hundred years as chattel slaves and 
hardly one hundred years as free men, but 
yet denied the full privileges of a nation that 
prides itself on being a democracy. 

The Emancipation Proclamation, issued 
over one hundred years ago and noble in in- 
tent, brought no real ease or alteration in 
the circumstances of the Negro people. The 
masses of Negroes who followed Sherman's 
armies chanting “Hallelujah” as the last 
resistance of our Confederacy was crushed, 
awoke to find that they had lost only part of 
their chains and that slavery had been ex- 
changed for a servitude hardly distinguish- 
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able from that which had gone before. All 
the long, weary intervening years brought 
only pitiful sops to the Negro people and an 
illusory easing of our national conscience. 

Enacting into the law of the land the 
greatest series of civil rights ever, we have 
set the stage to insure the Negro people that 
which is justly theirs—the right to live with 
honor and simple human dignity. Yet it be- 
comes clear that there is a great and widen- 
ing gap between the law and its implementa- 
tion, feeding on the unextinguished fire of 
prejudice to which so many Americans have 
been conditioned cver the long decades of 
our history as a people. To succumb to the 
forces behind these moves will be to jeopard- 
ize the unrivaled advances we have now be- 
gun to make over the almost unparalleled 
example of man’s inhumanity to man. 

No one will condone the cry of “Black 
Power” but, equally, the thoughtful person 
will understand the age-old frustration that 
has brought it temporarily into the national 
focus. Disturbing as it is to some, let us 
recognize it for what it is, merely the activity 
of a very minor group certain to be repudi- 
ated by the masses of the Negro people. 

Most dangerously, it serves as an imple- 
ment in the hands of the demagogues, the 
unscrupulous politicians, and those who, 
bitterly opposed to the granting of civil 
rights, were forced into acquiescence only by 
the aroused conscience of the American 
people. 

Today and now, the greatest menace facing 
the American people and our democracy is 
the sordid spectacle of so many decent people 
unthinkingly falling into the unholy trap of 
those who openly and covertly promote the 
so-called white backlash.” 

If it has engaged our attention even fleet- 
ingly, let us reflect for only a few passing 
moments. Let us recall that we, all of us, 
have almost certainly faced discrimination if 
not in our own generation then in those gen- 
erations just past. Let us try to feel for those 
few moments what it has meant to be a Negro 
in these United States, subject to discrimina- 
tion, intolerance and, yes, degradation not for 
a generation but for hundreds of years, every 
day, every hour, and perhaps every minute 
over the untold lifetime of the Negro people. 

When most of us will understand what this 
has meant to a fellow human being just 
because of the color of his skin, we will sooner 
realize that we must each and in our several 
Ways enlist in the cause of exposing the 
“white backlash” for what it is—an ugly and 
vicious attempt to stay the progress of de- 
cency, humanity and justice in our midst. 
Let us expose it to our friends, in the places 
of our employment, in the streets and by- 
Ways, and wherever we encounter our fellow 
Americans. 

Let us use some of the days of our lives 
for this. 

(Mr, Connolly is active in the Democratic 
Party of the West Side.) 


Another Achievement by the FBI 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include an editorial from the 
Chicago Tribune of January 19, “An- 
other Achievement by the FBI.” 

The editorial gives the details of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation's efforts 
in helping to bring certain terrorists to 
justice. 
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ANOTHER ACHIEVEMENT BY THE FBI 


Five unionists have been Indicted by a 
federal grand jury for the bombing of a 
Canadian freighter in Calumet harbor dur- 
ing a 1963 labor dispute. The jury's action 
was an extraordinary event; prosecutions 
for bombing attacks and labor union terror- 
ism are almost unheard of in Chicago. 
Bombers usually vanish, leaving the police 
wringing their hands. 

The police made no arrests after a five- 
month campaign of violence against the 
frelghter Howard L. Shaw in 1963, altho 100 
or more persons were questioned. On the 
night of May 28 a watchman was attacked 
and savagely beaten. Several nights later 
two Shaw crew members were assaulted. On 
Sept. 6 a dynamite bomb tore a hole in the 
hull of the ship at the water line. 

The terrorism grew out of a jurisdictional 
dispute between the Seafarers International 
union and the Canadian Maritime union. 
The ship owners had hired members of the 
CMU. In Chicago the members of the Flour 
and Feed Mill Workers union, an affiliate of 
the International Longshoremen's associa- 
tion, refused to load the ship and the union 
was fined for contempt by Federal Judge B. 
Parsons. 

After the bombing the Canadian minister 
of external affairs protested to Secretary of 
State Rusk against the “lawless interference 
with Canadian shipping.” The Canadian 
consul general in Chicago asked city officials 
to protect the ship and to prosecute the 
assailants. The violence here and in other 
lake ports was not ended until the Canadian 
government seized the SIU. 

The grand jury's indictment names two 
former officials and three members of the 
SIU. The five also are charged with conspir- 
ing to bomb railroad tracks at the Ohio 
cities of Toledo, Maunee, and Ashtabula. 
Six other persons are named as co-conspir- 
ators but not as defendants. 

We regret that the Chicago police depart- 
ment was unable to protect the ship and its 
crew or to arrest the terrorists, It is a credit 
to the FBI that it did not give up so readily 
and that it was able to present evidence 
which the grand jury believed was sufficient 
for an indictment. 

The FBI has been working on the case for 
more than three years. The grand jury has 
been hearing evidence, from time to time, 
since last April. 

The diligence of the FBI in this case may 
have been spurred by the complaint of a 
Canadian cabinet officer to our state depart- 
ment. But, whatever the cause, the FBI has 
demonstrated that it is not necessary for 
law enforcement officers to fail to find the 
offenders in every instance of union terrorism. 


Inaugural Address of the Honorable Bu- 
ford Ellington, Governor of Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Gov. Buford Ellington, of Tennessee, 
in his recent inaugural address at the 
capitol in Nashville challenged the 
people of Tennessee to face up to their 
problems and responsibilities and join 
him in building a better State. 

The Governor called for a new and 
better relationship between people and 
government and pointed to the great op- 
portunities in the State. 
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Governor Ellington predicted: 


Tennessee's great hour of forward motion 
and accomplishment is very close at hand. 


The address was most eloquent most 
important—most significant. 

In view of its interest to my colleagues 
and its broad general interest, I insert the 
inaugural address of Gov. Buford Elling- 
ton, of Tennessee, in the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR BUFORD 
ce JANUARY 16, 1967, NASHVILLE, 
N, 


I come before you on this inaugural day 
of January 16, 1967, strong in the belief that 
the next four years will bring to Tennessee 
its greatest era of governmental accomplish- 
ments and standings. 

The keynote we sound here today is that 
we understand the extent of our problems 
and responsibilities, and that we are pre- 
pared to meet them. 

Just moving ahead slightly is not the 
answer. 

The truth of the matter Is that we have a 
considerable way to go, and our solutions 
must be in keeping with the bigness of the 
problems. 

We possess the resources to meet our criti- 
cal needs. 

We possess the desire. 

We possess the will. 

Therefore, let our vision be of the required 
depth and breadth. 

Let this inaugural day also be a day to 
inaugurate a new and stronger relationship 
between the people and those in places of 
government. 

I have endeavored to select a cabinet 
thoroughly competent to handle the affairs 
of the departments assigned to them. 

These commissioners will be available to 
the people at all times. 

See them. Meet them—and meet with 
them. 

That's what they are there for—to serve 
you. 

Let this inaugural day also be a day to 
inaugurate a new drive in Tennessee for 
new assets. 

Tennessee is sparkling with opportunities 
for new industry. 

The great mine of our natural resources 
has barely been touched. 

Top industry is our goal. 

We are secking the very best. 

Let this inaugural day also be a day to 
mark a re-dedication of our talents, and a 
re-dedication of our joint best efforts, 

In the meeting of our clearly outlined re- 
sponsibilities, I welcome the privilege of 
serving with the 85th general assembly. 

Iam ready to work with you. 

I am ready to work for the people of Ten- 
nessee. 

A mandate for sharp improvement, and 
high progress of State, has been given to 
those in public office, and the people are not 
likely to retreat from that position. 

In our minds—in our hearts—I feel that 
we are prepared for the heavy duties and re- 
sponsibilities that He immediately ahead. 

Now let our hands get to the task. 

Successes will greet us. 

The assurance of that lies in the quality 
of our goals. 

There is no other course of action— 

No other course of honor— 

No other courses of pride— 

For us to take except the faith-keeping 
course of vast improvement in the develop- 
ment of our internal affairs. 

Whenever other Americans think of a Ten- 
nessee boy or girl, I, like you, want them to 
think of that boy or girl in bright new terms 
of education and opportunity. 

Our young Tennesseans are thoroughly 
entitied to that status—and I do not think 
that we are going to by-pass them. 
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We are moving into hours of great invita- 
tlons for improvements. 

We see on the near horizon great oppor- 
tunities to bring these improvements to pass. 

We are dealing with a new and better to- 
morrow. 

If we join efforts to build a better Ten- 
Neasee, our reward will be a new and better 
tomorrow for all our citizens. 

My fellow Tennesseans; 

I thank you warmly for your friendship. 

Iam grateful to all the people of Tennes- 
Ste for the confidence placed in me to serve 
& second term as Governor. 

Tennessee's great hour of forward motion 
and accomplishment is very close at hand. 

I value greatly the privilege of having a 
Part in it. 

Mr. Chief Justice, I am now ready to take 
the oath of office. 


Realism on Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
excellent article on the subject of conser- 
vation and the need for realism in our 
Dolicies affecting conservation recently 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal for 

ember 27, 1966. 

It is not surprising to see that the 
Views of a distinguished former colleague 
from Mississippi, the Honorable Frank 
E. Smith, inspired this well-balanced 
article. 

As a Member of Congress, Frank Smith 
Was one of the most effective champions 

this body of effective conservation of 
resources. His interest in this subject 
has continued in his present post as 
Director of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, and he continues to speak out 
forcefully for good conservation policy. 

The article in the Wall Street Journal 
follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 27, 1966] 
Toward REALISM ON RESOURCES 

Until fairly recently many Americans 

med to regard conservation as an excep- 
i Aly dull conversation piece. But no 
Oger, 

Anyone who has experienced a water short- 

èe or driven through ruthlessly cutover 

berland or visited a polluted lake is bound 

bs realize that the nation's resources, though 

ast, are neither limitless nor particularly 
Well handled. 

4s Frank E. Smith says in a new book, 
de Politics of Conservation,” the U.S. so 
ar has been mostly content to muddle 
ja ugh, and that just isn't going to be good 
Rough for the future. 

Since Mr. Smith is a director of the Ten- 

see Valley Authority, it's scarcely sur- 
Prising that he calls for a huge expansion of 
an ernment efforts to prevent future waste 
* destruction of vital resources, Still, he 
Ps Sufficiently realistic to see that Washington 

Amer can nor should try to solve every 
Problem single-handed. 
0 The TVA official also argues for better co- 
pezation and planning of Federal resource 
'Ugrams. Matters directly touching on con- 
ation and development now are scattered 

Ong dozens of agencies around Washing- 
tone While bureaucratic dukedoms don't 
lapple easily, some of the ridiculous over- 

Pring certainly could be eliminated. The 
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nation can ill afford to further entrench the 
pork-barrel politicking of the past and pres- 


ent. 

Equally important, an intelligent middle 
course must be found between two bitterly 
opposed groups that never did find conser- 
vation a bore: Those who want to preserve 
most of the remaining untouched land 
largely in its natural state and those who 
want to develop most of it. 

The preservationists often imply that the 
wilderness must be kept “for only that small 
fragment of the population considered capa- 
ble of proper appreciation,” Mr. Smith re- 
marks. On the other hand, the all-out de- 
velopers are prone to labeling their foes as 
anti-free enterprise, almost un-American, 

Sooner or later each side will have to give. 
Obviously the nation will need to use more 
of its resources in the future if its expanding 
population is to be fed, clothed and housed. 
Just as surely it will be the loser if it un- 
thinkingly despoils its heritage of clear lakes, 
green forests and towering mountains. 

Reasonable compromises will vary widely 
for various areas, which is one reason Mr, 
Smith is correct when he discerns an im- 
portant role for states and local govern- 
ments in future resource management. For 
another, governments on the scene usually 
can move more quickly and efficiently than 
the distant Federal Government. The TVA 
official notes with approval that Kentucky 
started to curb abuses of strip mining be- 
fore Congress was able so much as to agree 
to make a general study of the subject. 

Even where resource questions cross state 
lines, as they frequently do, Federal control 
isn’t necessarily the best answer; in some 
cases interstate cooperation may operate 
more effectively. Though such proposals 
don’t always work, Mr. Smith mentions the 
Delaware River Basin Compact, involving 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York and 
Delaware, which “has proven an instrument 
for action and progress.” 

What the TVA director does not stress is 
that private industry increasingly is real- 
izing that it has a role not only in developing 
resources but in conserving them. Aside 
from public relations benefits, the efforts can 
achieve real economic gains. Tree farming, 
for example, may not satisfy the rabid preser- 
vationists but it is a far cry from the reck- 
less forest destruction of the past. And it 
helps to assure a continuing supply of lum- 
ber and other wood products. 

Nearly every segment of the population, 
in fact, can contribute to conservation and 
development of the country's resources, In 
each case the right question is who can han- 
dle the task most efficiently for the public 
good, not solely whether the job should be 
public or private. 

Though progress has been made, no one 
is so optimistic as to think that the wasteful 
strife will be ended easily. If the nation is 
not realistic about its resources, however, 
the future reality could be not only weart- 
some but downright grim. 


Carnegie Institute President Emeritus To 
Be Recognized for Contributions to 
Education 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
John Christian Warner, the distin- 


guished president emeritus of the Carne- 
gie Institute of Technology in Pitts- 
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burgh, has been named to receive an 
award for his outstanding contributions 
to education during 39 years of service 
to the institute. 

The citation, honoring Dr. Warner 
for “preserving and extending the ideals 
of education and constitutional govern- 
ment,” will be presented at the 19th an- 
nual cifation luncheon of the All-Penn- 
Sylvania College Alumni Association of 
Washington, D.C., to be held here Febru- 
ary 4 at the Shoreham Hotel. 

In previous years, the association, 
made up of graduates of Pennsylvania’s 
fine institutions of higher learning; has 
conferred similar citations on other dis- 
tinguished persons associated with edu- 
cation in the Keystone State, but no 
one deserves the citation more than Dr. 
Warner. 

In view of the honor soon to be be- 
stowed on Dr. Warner, I would like to 
include at this point in the RECORD a 
summary of this scholar’s remarkable 
career: 

Dr. Warner, born in Goshen, Indiana (May 
28, 1897), began his career at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology as an instructor in 
chemistry, in 1926. Subsequently, he rose 
through various teaching positions to be- 
come dean of graduate studies at the In- 
stitute, in 1945. In 1949, he was appointed 
vice president; and in the following year he 
became the school’s president, a capacity in 
which he served until 1965, when he was 
named president emeritus. 

In addition to his distinguished career as 
an educator, Dr, Warner has been active in 
civic and business affairs. He has been a 
director of such notable enterprises as Jones 
and Laughlin Steel Corporation, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, and others. In 1954- 
55, he was president of the Pennsylvania 
Association of Colleges and Universities. 

During World War II, Dr. Warner was on 
leave from Carnegie Tech to the Manhattan 
Project, where he supervised research on the 
chemistry and metallurgy of plutonium. He 
served as a member of the General Advisory 
Committee to the U.S, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission from 1952 until 1964. He has served 
as a professional] consultant in various un- 
dertakings for the United States Government 
and for private organizations in this country 
and abroad. 

Dr. Warner is author, co-author, or editor 
of numerous books and articles in the field 
of physical chemistry and electrochemistry, 
He received his A B., M.A., and Ph. D. degrees 
from Indiana University. He attended the 
University of Michigan for post-doctorate 
study in theoretical physics. He holds hon- 
orary degrees from several outstanding col- 
leges and universities, including an Honorary 
Doctor of Science from Carnegie Institute. 

He is a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, the American Chemical Society. 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers, and numerous other pro- 
fessional organizations. In 1953, he was 
awarded the American Institute of Chemists’ 
Gold Medal. 


Modernize Customs Procedures 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced legislation yesterday which would 
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correct some longstanding abuses of our 
customs regulations and procedures. 

The general purpose of my bill is to 
eliminate the requirement for reimburse- 
ment by the traveler for all overtime in- 
spection and quarantine services per- 
formed at designated ports of entry on 
Sundays and holidays. 

This bill will require the Government 
to provide, without reimbursement by 
the private parties involved, the neces- 
sary Federal inspection agency services— 
such as customs, immigration, and agri- 
culture foreign quarantine—during regu- 
lar hours of duty on Sundays and the 
eight national holidays. 

Under present law and regulation, the 
traveler by boat and airplane, or com- 
mercial carrier, arriving during Sunday 
or holiday hours, must pay up to $60 to 
clear customs at many ports of entry. 
The fee is intended to compensate the 
customs collector for his overtime duties 
and inconvenience. If the same entry 
takes place during ordinary business 
hours, the Government provides these 
services free of charge. 

Mr. Speaker, all administrative means 
of correcting this situation have been 
explored, and in the judgment of all con- 
cerned a legislative remedy is the most 
appropriate solution. 

This system, while it may have been 
justified years ago, works a considerable 
hardship in this age of pleasure travel 
by boat and plane. In many cases the 
use of these facilities by vacationers is 
limited almost exclusively to off-hours 
entry. 

In addition, our Nation’s commitment 
to expanded commercial interchange 
with our neighbors is burdened by these 
restrictions. These services are per- 
formed in the interest of the public and 
the Nation’s welfare, and not in the in- 
terest of any individual citizen or pri- 
vate group. U.S. citizens and private 
groups should not be required to pay 
these expenses which result from the 
conduct of the Government’s business, 
particularly in enforcement agencies 
whose activities are similar to other po- 
lice functions required to protect the 
Nation. 

The bill I introduce today has the sup- 
port of private aircraft and vessel oper- 
ators, as well as all segments of our 
transportation industry. The proposed 
legislation is the same bill approved by 
the Senate in the 89th Congress. I was 
privileged to introduce it in the House 
on August 16, 1966, but time did not 
permit its consideration before adjourn- 
ment. 

One practice, which is patently unfair, 
is the sliding fee system now employed 
at small ports of entry. The first 
traveler arriving at a port of entry— 
say at 10 a.m. Sunday morning—may be 
charged $60 for his overtime customs 
inspection. Another traveler who by 
chance arrives at 10:15—while the in- 
spector is still on the premises—will be 
charged perhaps $20 for his inspection. 

The public has the right to know in 
advance the cost of clearing customs. 
Therefore the bill provides for the col- 
lection of a flat fee for inspection serv- 
ices, and specifies how this fee will be 
computed, in circumstances when other 
sections of the legislation do not apply. 
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This feature of the bill was proposed by 
the Treasury Department and enjoys its 
support. 

I consider these antiquated practices, 
which date back 50 or more years, com- 
pletely inequitable today. Transporta- 
tion into our country is no longer limited 
to the weekday operations which pre- 
vailed when the laws were enacted estab- 
lishing these practices. 

In promulgating the present require- 
ments, I am sure that the Treasury De- 
partment did not intend to hinder inter- 
national travel for business or pleasure, 
or to provide a lucrative reward for some 
of their employees. 

I believe it is time for the US. 
Government to move into the 20th cen- 
tury by providing, without reimburse- 
ment, Government services needed to 
handle the international commerce of 
the United States on all Sundays and 
holidays of the year. 


Critique of Laws Covering Present Patent 
Procurement Process 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MORRIS of New Mexico. Mr, 
Speaker, in conjunction with my bill on 
patent infringement in Govenrment 
procurement, H.R. 2898, and my remarks 
which appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of January 23, I am submitting 
the following critique of our present 
laws which cover the procurement proc- 
ess. This critique is an excerpt from an 
article which appeared in the October 
issue of the Notre Dame Lawyer, as 
follows: 

A CRITIQUE 

Governed by the present position of the 
Comptroller General, every federal depart- 
ment and agency refuses to consider the pos- 
sible infringement liability of the Govern- 
ment in evaluating bids or proposals in the 
procurement of patented items. Thus, gov- 
ernment contracts are currently awarded 
without regard to private patent rights, and 
if a patent owner concludes that his patent 
has been infringed, he may file an admin- 
istrative claim for patent infringement, pro- 
vided the agency involved has authority to 
settle such claims,’ or he may sue the Gov- 
ernment for patent infringement in the 
Court of Claims under section 1498. Under 
the Comptroller General's decisions, there- 
fore, the existence of a judicial remedy in 
section 1498 for patent infringement has 
destroyed any right the patent owner may 
have had to a preference in the award of 
government contracts, 

However, while section 1498 has as its 
underlying purpose to provide a remedy for 
a patent owner whose patent has been in- 
fringed by the Government, from the view- 
point of the patent owner this remedy may 
be less than adequate. A patent owner, for 
example, may be unable to afford the ex- 
pense of a Court of Claims suit, or he may 
feel that his “reasonable compensation” may 
not be of an amount sufficient to warrant 
risking the expense of such an action? This 
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inadequacy would be particularly evident 
where the patent was owned by a small busi- 
ness concern having limited resources to de- 
vote to litigation‘ or where infringement 
had taken place on only a small scale. Also. 
there is an understandable reluctance on the 
part of the patent owner to confront the 
vast resources of the Government in a test 
of his patent. Moreover, he may fear that 
such a suit would prejudice his chances for 
future business with the agency involved? 
Finally, a patent owner may be unwilling 
to commit the valuable time of his scientists 
and engineers to prepare for litigation and 
to remain available for depostions and testi- 
mony. For all of these reasons, section 1498 
often falls short of its intended objective 
of providing reasonable compensation for 
patent infringement by the Government. 
There is no question that the current 
practice simplifies the procurement process 
by removing the rather complex variable of 
a bidder’s patent and its relevance to the 
procurement. On the other hand, award- 
ing a contract to the “low bidder” and later 
compensating the patent owner could ulti- 
mately cost the Government more than 
awarding the contract to the patent owner ot 
one of his licensees. The administrative 
costs of investigating an infringement 
claim or the costs of defending a Court of 
Claims action increase this likelihood. 
More important, however, present practice 
creates a double bias: first, against the pat- 
ent owner, who presumably must attempt 
to recoup the research and development ex- 
pense that led to the patented invention: 
second, against his licensees, who have ob- 
ligated themselves to pay a royalty to the 
patent owner if they are awarded a con- 
tract. This practice, in turn, could be ex- 
pected to have the anomalous effect of re 
moving the incentives of the patent sys 
tem from privately financed research 3 
development programs in areas of govern- 
ment interest, and of discouraging prospec- 
tive licensees from taking out licenses under 
privately owned patents where the patent- 
ed inyention would be useful in government 
programs. In this respect, current practice 
is not in harmony with the Government“ 
policy of encouraging private research et- 
forts in fields important to the Government. 
For example, in establishing the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration 
(NASA), in 1958, Congress gave the agency 
the mission of maintaining this nation’ 
leadership in aeronautical and space scienc® 
and technology and of achieving the most 
effective utilization of the scientific and 
engineering resources of the United States.” 
In view of this mandate, NASA has ex- 
pressed concern that its present procure- 
ment procedures for purchasing patented 
items do not contribute to these objectives- 
The widespread dissatisfaction with the 
present situation is best documented in 
hearings held last year by Senator McClel- 
lan's Subcommittee on Patents, Trademarks 
and Copyrights. While virtually all seg“ 
ments of Industry were represented, spokes- 
men for the drug industry and rela 
labor unions were particularly incensed by 
the present policies. Dr. Austin Smith. 
President of the Pharmaceutical Manufac- 
turers Association, summarized the feelings 
of the drug industry in these words: 
This then is the plight of the American 
patentholder: The U.S. Government issues * 
patent and says to him by so doing This 
is the guarantee of the U.S. Government tha 
(at least in this country) your invention 15 
protected from plrating—protected, that 1 
from pirating by anybody except the U 
Government.” A foreign manufacturer, in 
a land which will give no protection to th 
U.S. patentholder, pirates the protected in, 
vention. The foreign manufacturer was pu 
to no expense to develop the invention. He 
did not have to invest in the complica 
apparatus of modern research; he did not 
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hare to think any original thoughts; he did 
not have to sweat over the invention, or test 
it, or develop it, or market it. He did not 
have to nurse it to commercial maturity. 
In most instances, he need not pay American 
Social security or State and Federal income 
taxes. He is free from the burden of various 
laws enacted to protect American labor. His 
Costs are low, his investment small. Yet, 
Under the policies which are being pursued, 
the biggest single customer in the United 
States, namely, the U.S. Government, is his, 

“Meanwhile, the American patentholder is 
told that all he can do la sue the United 
States for a limited amount of damages. 
Whether even limited damages will be paid 
depends altogether upon whether the patent- 
holder can afford to bring an action in the 
Court of Claims and wait through the 2 
to 4 years an adjudication of his rights ts 
Ukely to require in that court, and wait 
through a possible appeal as well. Mean- 
While, the Government and its infringing 
Supplier are free to invade the patentholder's 
Tights again and again because the patent- 
holder cannot get an injunction against the 
Government to stop the infringement, as 
he could were a private party guilty of sim- 

tortuous [sic] conduct." 10 

Representative Roudebush of Indians 

pointed out that present government prac- 

had cost the drug industry alone an 
estimated ten million dollars during the 
Preceding five years and that over 500 jobs 
had been lost in the industry as a direct 
Tesult of this policy. 

Senator McClellan was more impressed 
With the basic principles underlying the 
Problem. He stated: 

“We grant these patents and the same 

ernment undertakes by the patent system 
to provide a protection to those who receive 

patents. [I]f the Federal Government 
itself engages in a practice calculated to im- 
Pair that system and impair that protection, 
I just wonder about the consistency of it... . 

principle involved here is bigger to me, 
much bigger, than the loss of maybe $10 mil- 
llon every 5 years in wages that would be 
Paid.” a 

A number of measures are being consid- 
fred to reverse the Herbert Cooper rationale 
or at least to soften its impact. They include 
Suggested administrative proposals that could 
be adopted within the framework of existing 
Statutory authority and are, presumably, con- 

mt with the viewpoint of the Comp- 

ler General. More significantly, the 

Ie orm include legislative proposals to um- 

the scope of section 1498, expand the set- 

ement authority of federal agencies or 

d the procurement statutes to authorize 

cies to negotiate with the patent owner 

his licensees for the procurement of 
Patented items. 

PATENT INDEMNITY 

Before detailing these proposals, patent 

indemnity should be considered, since it is 
tomatic of the problem and is seen by 

zome as a partial solution to the problem.” 
5 the question of whether to include patent 
Ndemnity provisions in government con- 
i cts, essentially two approaches have been 
Ollowed: one has been adopted by the 
ed Services Procurement Regulations 
(ASPR) and the other is typified by NASA's 
Policy, In general, ASPR requires patent 
vademnity across the board in formally ad- 
zartised procurements and permits indemnity 
th negotiated supply contracts (1) where 
iba: Supplies normally are sold or have been 

ld or offered for sale to the public, or (2) 

ere the patent owner contends that the 
prospective procurement would infringe his 

tent and the low bidder or offeror is willing 

indemnify the Government without an in- 

in price.“ The NASA practice has 

wen to use patent Indemnity only in rare 

wi tances in supply contracts, and then only 

th respect to an identified patent or group 
RES 
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of patents Both ASPR and NASA proscribe 
patent indemnity clauses in research and de- 
velopment contracts; however, ASPR permits 
indemnity for supplies when such purchases 
are contemplated under research and deyel- 
opment contracts.” 

Proponents of patent indemnity argue that 
it properly gives a patent owner a competitive 
advantage in obtaining government con- 
tracts, since he does not have to include in 
his bid a “cushion” against contingent lia- 
bility which presumably his unlicensed com- 
petitors must include. Moreover, it is argued, 
if such clauses were generally enforced, they 
would free the Government of liability for 
the infringing acts of its contractors, thereby 
lessening the Government's ultimate pro- 
curement costs. Patent indemnity clauses 
are not generally enforced by the Govern- 
ment, however, and thus, they do not achieve 
this result.“ 

A principal objection to the use of patent 
indemnity clauses is that they make it dif- 
ficult, and in many cases impossible, for an 
agency to settle a patent owner's administra- 
tive claim for infringement. To be obligated 
to reimburse the Government for any admin- 
istrative settlement, the indemnitor must 
first agree to the settlement. and it is usually 
to his advantage not to agree, thus forcing 
the patent owner into a suit against the Gov- 
ernment in the Court of Claims. In this way 
the indemnitor can have his competitor's pat- 
ent litigated at no cost to him. Patent in- 
demnity clauses may also have the effect of 
unnecessarily increasing contract costs be- 
cause of the inclusion by bidders of a con- 
tingency fund; they may discourage pro- 
spective bidders from taking part in procure- 
ments because of the uncertainties of in- 
fringement liability: finally, they may en- 
courage contractors to use second-best mate- 
rials to avoid possible infringement lability. 

In view of these factors, the present NASA 
policy is based on a conclusion that, on bal- 
ance, across-the-board use of patent in- 
demnity clauses creates more problems than 
it solves for both the patent owner and the 
Government. Regardless of whether this 
conclusion is valid and whether indemnity is 
used, there is no question that there Is legit- 
imate concern over the present government 
procedures for the procurement of patented 
items. As noted above, this concern has 
prompted a number of proposals designed to 
change present policies. 


For an interesting case on the authority of 
the Comptroller General as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office to control government 
procurements see United States ex rel. Brook- 
field Constr. Co. v. Stewart, 339 F.2d 753 
(D.C. Cir. 1964). See also, House Comm. 
on Expenditures in the Executive Dep'ts. 
The General Accounting Office, A Study of 
Its Functions and tions, H.R. Rep. No. 
1441, 81st Cong., Ist Sess. (1949); MACHINERY 
& ALLIED PRODUCTS INSTITUTE, THE GOVERN- 
MENT CONTRACTOR AND THE GENERAL AC- 
COUNTING OFFICE (1966). 

See text accompanying notes 172-74 
infra. 

*Estimates of “out-of-pocket” costs of a 
patent suit in the Court of Claims run as 
high as $250,000. Yeaton, The Administra- 
tive Claim Procedure, 25 FED. B.J. 106, 108 
(1965). Coupling this with the fact that of 
143 patent cases closed in the Court of 
Claims from 1952 to 1964, the patentee pre- 
vailed in only forty-seven, or less than one 
out of three, Government Counter- 
claim for Patent Infringement, 9 PTC J. Res. 
& Ep. 459, 463 (1965), the deterrent to such 
sults is clear. 

We have pointed out and have 
numerous examples showing that for small 
business (the primary sufferer) a suit in the 
Court of Claims is no remedy at all because 
of its cost and the delay involved.” Letter 
from Henry J. Cappello, National Small 
Business Association, to Hon. John J. Me- 
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Clellan, July 20, 1965, set forth in Hearings 
on S. 1047, at 88, 91: 

“We believe that the present state of af- 
fairs completely overlooks the fact that more 
often than not the inventor seeks a patent 
on his discovery not so much in the hope of 
royalties but rather in the hope of enjoying 
some small preferential position in the 
manufacture of his brainchild." Statement 
of J. P. Perry, National Small Business As- 
sociation, Hearings on S. 1047, at 58, 60. 

*Obyiously, attorneys representing the 
Government in either an administrative 
claim for patent infringement or a court ac- 
tion must consult in considerable detail with 
government scientific and technical experts 
on the merits of the claim. These same ex- 
perts are usually potential “customers” for 
equipment or services in the area involved. 
An understandable reaction often encount- 
ered is a feeling of antagonism toward the 
party claiming compensation from the Gov- 
ernment. For this reason, most government 
attorneys make a practice, usually success- 
ful, of explaining to potential witnesses that 
by bringing a claim the patentee is merely 
exercising his legal rights in a wholly appro- 
priate manner. 

„See Yeaton, supra note 37, at 108. Under 
Its recently amended rules, the Court of 
Claims discovery, in many respects, is vir- 
tually coextensive with that under the Fed- 
eral Rules of Civil Procedure. Lane, Certain 
Rules of the United States Court of Claims 
in Patent Suits, 25 FED. B. J. 119 (1965). 

772 Stat. 426 (1958), 42 U.S. C. §§ 2451- 
(c) (5), (8) (1964). 

3 Address by Robert F. Allnutt, Monthly 
Meeting of the Los Angeles Council, West- 
ern Electronic Manufacturers Association, 
February 22, 1966. ` 

® Hearings on S. 1047. 

1 Id. at 16. 

u Id. at 29. 

13 Id. at 29, 30. 

Id. at 67. 


*ASPR § 9-103, 32 C.F.R. § 9-103 (Supp. 
1966). 

* NASA Procurement Regulation § 9.104, 
41 C.F.R. § 18-9.104 (1966). 

% ASPR, § 9-103 (1), 32 CF.R. § 9-103 (Supp. 
1966). In Van Valkenburgh, Nooger & Ne- 
ville, Inc., B-139585 (July 2, 1959), the Comp- 
troller General stated that “there is no man- 
datory requirement that a patent indemnity 
clause be included in a Government con- 
tract. . The advisability of using the in- 
demnity clause is the primary ility 
of the procuring agency ... But see Elec- 
tro-Neutronics, Inc., B-154001 (June 22. 
1964), where the Comptroller General stated 
that the matter is “subject to review by our 
Office on the basis of the facts and circum- 
stances of each case presented.” Where an 
indemnity clause is Included in an invitation 
for bids, a bidder who takes exception to the 
clause is nonresponsive. ACF Industries, 
B 155640 (Feb. 5, 1965). 


it As concluded by Lawrence Glassman, 
Chief, Patents Procurement Branch, Office of 
the Chief Signal Officer, U.S. Army: “There 
is an extreme lack of information as to the 
monetary benefits which the Government has 
derived from the clause. The best avall- 
able estimate which is admittedly based on 
very incomplete studies is that the saving 
has been about $40,000. The Lane Lifeboat 
case [United States v. C. M. Lane Lifeboat 
Co., 118 F. 2d 793 (2d Cir. 1941), cert. dis- 
missed, 314 U.S. 579 (1941) J is the only pub- 
lished decision which refers to a recovery 
by the Government based on an indemnity 
clause. However, there have undoubtedly 
been cases in which indemnifying contrac- 
tors have voluntarily contributed to the set- 
tlement of infringement claims or of sults 
in the Court of Claims without any cumula- 
tive record haying been kept from which 
the overall benefits to the Government could 
be calculated. It is unlikely that any of 
these settlements were very large or they 
would have been better known among gov- 
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ernment officials concerned with this sub- 
ject." Glassman, The Patent Indemnity 
Clause in Government Contracts, 25 Gero. 
Wash. L. Rev. 256, 277-78 (1957). See also 
Dreyfus, supra, note 37, at 465. 

See Martin Co. v. United States, 163 F. 
Supp. 376 (Ct. Cl. 1958). 

In Glassman, supra note 51, at 280, the 
author noted: 

“At least eight contractors, including sev- 
eral of the largest in the electronic field, have 
indicated that at least on occasion they in- 
clude such contingency reserves in the con- 
tract price and that these reserves vary from 
1 percent to 5 percent of the price. During 
World War II, one company refunded ap- 
proximately $410,000 representing a contin- 
gency reserve accumulated under a number 
of contracts in return for the Government's 
agreemen to cancel the indemnity provisions 
of the contracts. The [Report on the Under 
Secretary of War Patent Conference held at 
Aberdeen Proving Ground, Maryland, Decem- 
ber 15 and 16, 1944] describes on pages 87 and 
88, a similar situation involving $8,100,000, 
although at the time the discussion reported 
on took place, the matter had not yet been 
finally concluded.” 

In view of this he concluded: “According 
to the best available evidence, [use of patent 
indemnity clauses] substantially increases 
the cost of government procurement, yet 
produces only a very minor benefit in indem- 
nification with respect to administrative in- 
fringement claims and suits in the Court of 
Claims. It complicates the Government's 
placing of contracts, settlement of infringe- 
ment claims and purchase of licenses.” Id. 
at 287, 


Inaugural Address of the Honorable War- 
ren P. Knowles, Governor of the State 
of Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MELVIN R. LAIRD 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, my good 
friend and the very good and outstand- 
ing Governor of the State of Wisconsin 
these past 2 years delivered his second 


inaugural address on the second day of 


January in our State capitol of Madison, 

The remarks of Governor Knowles on 
this occasion were brief but to the point, 
short but full of meaning not only for 
Wisconsin but for the times in which 
we live. 

So that my colleagues may have the 
benefit of reading the full text of Gover- 
nor Knowles’ inaugural address, under 
unanimous consent, I include the text 
of his outstanding address in the Recorp 
at this point. 

The address referred to follows: 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF GOVERNOR WARREN P. 
KNOWLES, MADISON, WIS., JANUARY 2, 1967 

My Fellow Wisconsin Citizens: Two years 
ago—here in the Rotunda of our State Capi- 
tol—I took the oath of office as Governor of 
Wisconsin for the first time. Today, as then, 
I offer you my assurance that I shall con- 
tinue to do the very best I can, every day, to 
carry out my commitment to the citizens of 
Wisconsin, 

The past two years have been years of 
firm progress for our State. By almost every 
measure, Wisconsin has set new records for 
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growth and prosperity; the highest number 
ever employed, the greatest sustained period 
of low unemployment since World War II. 
and record earnings in most areas of 
employment. 

Equally significant, Wisconsin has ad- 
vanced through the enactment of important 
legislative programs. 

We have broadened and expanded the op- 
portunity of our youthful citizens to receive 
education beyond high school. 

We have increased the care and assistance 
available to the blind, handicapped, needy 
and aged. 

We have provided for an accelerated high- 
way construction program and stepped-up 
safety program. 

We have unleashed a powerful legislative 
weapon for use in the battle against water 
pollution. 

Yet there is more to be done—much more. 
This era of advancing technology, economic 
growth and social progress generates new 
needs and problems: it demands new ideas, 
new answers. 

The true challenge before us is to stimu- 
late the creative power of free men to direct 
their own destiny amid the turmoil of growth 
and change. It requires that your public 
Officials prove themselves servants of the 
people and masters of the forces testing us. 

These forces—these problems—beset us 
from every side. They touch the lives of 
our citizens deeply and constantly—whether 
they concern the training of our youth or the 
health of our aged, consumer protection or 
law enforcement, agriculture or automation. 

The challenge ts the same today as that 
described by Abraham Lincoln when he said: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are inade- 
quate for the stormy present. The occasion 
is piled high with difficulty, and we must rise 
with the occasion. 

“We must think anew, we must act anew,” 

We in Wisconsin must look ahead to the 
preservation and enhancement of our hu- 
man and natural resources. 

We must continue to develop our economy 
so that Wisconsin citizens can use the full 
measure of their talents and skills. 

We must take massive steps to preserve 
the gifts of nature, the cleanliness of our 
water and the purity of our alr. 

We must focus our attention on the rela- 
tionship of the state government to local 
units of government; and direct the State's 
efforts toward easing the growing pains of 
urbanization and toward-resolving the prob- 
lems produced by geographical shifts in our 
population. 

And, we must continue to provide the 

grounds for the gifts of intellect and 
skill enjoyed by our citizens. 

We are challenged, too, on a higher and 
less practical plane. For, as we grow, we 
must grow in quality and in spirit. As we 
excel, we must excel in truth as well as tech- 
nology. As we expand, we must expand the 
heart and the mind—the compassion and 
concern, as well as commerce and productiv- 
ity. . 

General ot the Armies Omar Bradley once 
gave voice to the challenge in terms designed 
to startle his listeners. He said: 

“We have mastered the theory of the atom, 
but we have rejected the Sermon on the 
Mount. 

“We have achieved brilliance without wis- 
dom, and power without consclence. Ours 
is an age of nuclear glants and ethical in- 
fants. 

“We know more about war than we know 
about peace . and, we know more about 
killing than we know about life.” 

That's a harsh indictment; one the peo- 
ple of Wisconsin must strive never to deserve. 
Yet it holds the challenge for the future. 
We are challenged—to achieve wisdom as 
well as brilliance, to acquire conscience as 
well as power, to comprehend the meaning of 
life, and to create a total environment in 
which our citizens can discover, practice and 
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exercise those pursuits in which they find 
meaning, purpose and satisfaction. 

My administration during the coming 
years is pledged to encourage the fulfillment 
of those ideals among our citizens. Work- 
ing together—the people, their legislative 
representatives and the Executive Office— 
can pledge to pursue excellence, knowing it 
will not always be reached, but knowing that 
it should always be our goal. 

That spirit—a spirit of dedication to the 
continual advancement of our great State 
and to the growing security, prosperity and 
opportunity for our citizens—will, I trust, be 
the hallmark of my administration during 
the coming years. 

The very roots of my being are deep in 
the soll of Wisconsin. Asa boy growing up in 
the northwestern part of our State, I grew to 
know and love its rolling hills, its rich for- 
ests and farmlands, I grew up with a sin- 
cere appreciation of the fish, fowl, and deer 
that delight children and challenge sports- 
men. 

In my maturity, I developed an admiration 
for the men and women of earlier genera- 
tions who had carved a vibrant common- 
wealth out of the wilderness; pioneering peo- 
ple who set in motion the varied enterprises 
which have produced this great and growing 
State. 

And now, through many years of public 
life, I have had the opportunity to observe. 
at first hand, those forces which give shape 
and direction to our State and our society: 

I have been blessed with a unique oppor- 
tunity to visit almost every community in 
our State; to visit with and come to knoW 
the people and their problems; their needs 
and aspirations. 

From boyhood to adulthood—throug? 
grade school, law school and the “hard 
knocks” school of political life my affec- 
tion and dedication to Wisconsin has 
deepened. 

It is my one ambition to serve my State 
and its citizens, to nurture its growth, and 
to preserve for those who follow us its tra- 
dition of sound government. 

I extend my earnest thanks to all those 
who expressed their confidence in me 
through the elective process. 

I pledge to all that this Administration 
will set new goals; that we will build on the 
proud achievements of the past and plan 
anew for the future. And, I will work in 
every possible way and to the limit of my 
ability, to build a better Wisconsin for the 
citizens of today and the generations to 
come. 

— 
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versity Conference on Federal Tax 
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Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, last 
Week, our distinguished colleague, A. 
Sypney Hrnroxd, Jr., made a significant 
address before the American University 
Conference on Federal Tax Aspects of 
Nonprofit Organizations. Speaking from 
his vast experience on the Ways and 
Means Committee, he called for tighten- 
ing up tax loopholes, particularly in the 
foundation and tax-exempt advertising 
flelds. 

I have previously called the attention 
of this House to the absurd situation 
€xisting in the publishing business where 
tax-exempt organizations are running 
increasing amounts of advertising and 
Paying no income tax on their profits. 
The Treasury Department has had a 
regulation on this subject before it for a 

time. In my opinion, no further 
time should elapse and that regulation 
Should be issued without further delay. 

If there is one thing that my constitu- 
ents said to me during the last campaign 
it was that they were prepared to pay 
their fare share of taxes, but they wanted 
the loopholes closed up first. I note that 
the very able gentleman from Florida 

had the same experience, and I com- 

Mend him for the courageous and forth- 
right position he has taken. Syp HER- 
Lone is eminently right, and let us hope 
that his courage is a forerunner of im- 
Mediate action by Treasury on the ad- 
vertising situation. 

I appreciate this opportunity to call 
the attention of the House to the full 
text of the speech of our very able col- 

e from Florida: 
ARKS OF CONGRESSMAN A, SYDNEY HER- 
LONG, JR., FOURTH DISTRICT oF FLORIDA, BE- 
FORE THE THIRD ANNUAL AMERICAN 
Universtrr CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL Tax 
Aspects or NONPROFIT ORGANIZATIONS, JAN- 
vary 16, 1967 
I appreciate the privilege of appearing be- 
fore this Third Annual Conference on the 
Federal tax aspects of non-profit organiza- 
tions. In the American University’s pam- 
Phlet which announces this conference, it is 
Stated quite clearly that, “rarely has a single 
Subject attracted such broad and concen- 

ted attention from all types of tax-exempt 
oe as their current confused tax 


The invitation for me to appear here was 
received and accepted some months ago. At 
the time no one asked me my views on this 
Subject and I can assure you that no one has 
Attempted to influence them in any way since 
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I accepted the invitation. What I have to 
say may not please all of you, but from the 
very nature of the invitation I received, I con- 
cluded that I was not invited to this Ameri- 
can University sponsored forum for the pur- 
pose of parroting statements that my 
audience might wish to hear. 

My remarks, therefore, will be in the spirit 
of academic inquiry and it is in that spirit 
that I should like to explore for a few mo- 
ments two phases of tax exemption which 
Iam sure are in the forefront of your minds— 
one, of course, involves the field of private 
foundations, the other, so-called tax-exempt 
advertising. As in most discussions such as 
this, it is not the use of the tax-exempt 
feature of our law that creates difficulty, it 
is the abuses; and as frequently happens, the 
abuse in this field is the reason for so much 
confusion. 

The 90th Congress will have the oppor- 
tunity to consider the subject of private 
foundations. Foundations have received a 
good deal of attention in the press recently 
because of the publication, in December, of 
the Fourth Report of Congressman Wright 
Patman’s foundation investigations: They 
have also been the subject of continuing in- 
terest and comment in a number of different 
quarters for at least the past several years. 

The Ways and Means Committee has pend- 
ing before it a Report on private foundations 
prepared by the Treasury Department and 
submitted to Congress in 1965. The Report 
is, I understand, based upon a rather exten- 
sive Treasury investigation of what private 
foundations are doing and how the laws 
which govern them are operating. Accord- 
ing to the Report, the Treasury investiga- 
tions disclosed that serious abuses exist 
among a substantial minority of private 
foundations. To cope with those abuses, the 

Department recommended six 
major legislative changes. In general, the 
recommendations were: 

First, that self-dealing practices—that is 
to say, dealings between foundations, their 
donors, and related parties—be prohibited. 

Second, that rules be adopted to insure 
prompt flow of foundation income or its 
equivalent to the support of active charitable 
enterprises. 

Third, that foundations be prevented from 
owning 20 percent or more of any single 
business. 

Fourth, that charitable deductions be post- 
poned for gifts to foundations of property 
over which the donors continue to maintain 
real and effective control. 

Fifth, that restrictions be placed upon 
foundation borrowing for investment pur- 
poses, lending, and trading and speculation. 

Sixth, that donor control over a founda- 
tion be limited to the first 25 years of the 
foundation's existence. 

The Treasury Report illustrates its charges 
of foundation abuses with a number of spe- 
cific examples, Without attempting to pre- 
judge any of the issues which the Treasury 
Department raises, I think that some of those 
examples are rather striking. Discussing the 
extent to which some foundations have be- 
come Involved in competitive business enter- 
prises, the Report mentions one foundation 
which holds controlling interests in 26 sep- 
arate corporations, including a large metro- 
politan newspaper, the largest radio broad- 
casting station in the state, a life insurance 
company, a lumber company, several banks, 
three large hotels, a garage, and a variety of 
office buildings. According to the Report, 
another foundation controls 45 separate 


business enterprises. Included are clothing 
manufacturing establishments, real estate 
businesses, retail stores, a hotel, and print- 
ing, hardware and jewelry businesses. 

Again, illustrating its statement that some 
foundations have been able to develop very 
considerable wealth entirely through the 
manipulation of borrowed funds—without 
ever securing substantial contributions from 
the public and without, therefore, ever hay- 
ing to rely upon the community's evaluation 
of their charitable activities—the Report 
draws attention to one foundation which be- 
gan with a capitalization of $1,000 and, 
entirely through the mechanism of invest- 
ment borrowing, was able to multiply its net 
worth within five years to include a 34-acre 
tract of industrial real estate valued at 
$1,150,000. Another foundation was organ- 
ized in 1954 with no funds of its own at all. 
By 1961 it had tncurred indebtedness of more 
than $14 million in oil and gas dealings, and 
had annual income of over $68,000. 

To facilitate our consideration of the 
Treasury’s recommendations, in the fall of 
1965 the Ways and Means Committee re- 
quested comments on the Treasury 
from all interested parties. A large volume 
of comments were received. More than 70 
foundations, attorneys and others submitted 
material to the Committee, and we have pub- 
lished their comments in two volumes. 

I have not yet had an opportunity to ex- 
amine the Treasury recommendations in de- 
tall. I note, though, that a number of the 
country's well-known foundations—includ- 
ing the Ford Foundation, the Danforth Foun- 
dation, and the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation— 
commented favorably. In any event, it seems 
to me clear that the area is an important 
one; and I hope very much that the Ways 
and Means Committee and the Congress will 
be able to devote full attention to it this 
year. 

In June of last year, Chairman Mills and 
Representative Byrnes of the House Ways 
and Means Committee introduced identical 
bills dealing with the group of problems 
highlighted and intensified in 1965 by the 
Supreme Court decision in Commissioner v. 
Clay Brown, et al., which stemmed from in- 
vestment borrowing by exempt organizations. 
This legislation was prepared by the staffs of 
the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation and the Treasury Department. 

In the Brown case an organization claim- 
ing tax exemption acquired a business by 
agreeing to pay the former owners a percent- 
age of the future profits of the business until 
a specified sum had been reached. The ex- 
empt organization, making no commitment 
for payment other than from the assets of the 
transferred business itself and the income 
produced by those assets, obtained a busi- 
ness—valued at $1,300,000—entirely without 
investment of its own funds. Careful and 
elaborate steps were taken to immunize the 
business earnings from the present tax on 
unrelated business income. With three Jus- 
tices dissenting, the Su Court held 
that the former owners were entitled to re- 
port their profits on the transaction as capi- 
tal gains. 

The availability of the tax exemption for 
use in transactions following the Brown pat- 
tern, and in other arrangements involving 
borrowing for investment purposes, has a 
variety of undesirable conseqeunces, the most 
important of which is to establish a powerful 
incentive for the transfer of businesses and 
other productive property to tax-exempt or- 
ganizations. In an arrangement under which 
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the entire price is to be financed from the 
future earnings of the transferred property, 
exempt organizations are peculiarly sulted to 
pay a substantially higher price than a tax- 
able entity could afford. They can, in effect, 
make available to the seller the additional 
business earnings which would have been 
paid to the government had the purchaser 
been taxable. The particular favorability of 
the exempt organization as a purchaser in 
transactions of this sort has for some time 
been widely advertised in the tax and busi- 
mess press, and since the announcement of 
the Brown decision such advertising has in- 
tensified. It seems quite likely, therefore, 
that unless something is done, a substantial 
unplanned shift of productive property to 
exempt organizations will occur. One conse- 
quence of such a shift would, of course, be 
considerable erosion of the tax base. An- 
other, quite possibly, would be broad eco- 
nomic and social changes stemming from the 
ownership of a large number of the country’s 
businesses by organizations with different 
motives and different objectives than the 
entrepreneurs who have thus far constituted 
our business community. 

To deal with the problems of exempt or- 
ganization investment borrowing, the Mills- 
Byrnes bills impose tax upon the “unrelated 
debt-financed income” of all classes of ex- 
empt organizations. The bills continue the 
fundamental policy of a statute adopted by 
Congress in 1950 to deal with one facet of 
this area—the sale of real property to an ex- 
empt organization and immediate leaseback 
to the original owner—but eliminate the de- 
fects which experience has demonstrated that 
statute to Under the proposals, in- 
come would be subject to tax only if it meets 
two requirements: it would have to be de- 
rived from property acquired or improved 
with borrowed funds, and it would have to 
be produced by activities unrelated to the 
educational, charitable, religious, or other 
operations constituting the basis of the or- 
ganization’s tax exemption. The taxable por- 
tion of the unrelated income from any par- 
ticular property would, in general, be the 
amount bearing the same ratio to the total 
income from the property as outstanding in- 
debtedness bears to the basis of the property. 

The Ways and Means Committee held a 
hearing upon the Mills-Byrnes bills in late 
1966. Appearing on behalf of the Treasury 
Department, Mr. Surrey strongly supported 
the bills. Comments both for and against 
the bills were also received from several in- 
terested organizations and private attorneys. 
Because of the proposal of the investment 
credit suspension legislation almost immedi- 
ately after this hearing, the Ways and Means 
Committee did not have an opportunity to 
consider the bills further last year. How- 
ever, we anticipate that a substantially simi- 
lar legislative proposal will be introduced 
early this session, and of course, we hope the 
Committee will have an opportunity to act 
on it. 

Now, with reference to the subject of tax 
exempt advertising, I must say that more 
and more yoices are being raised on the gen- 
eral subject of tightening up tax loopholes or 
escape hatches. No doubt, these same voices 
will be raised in the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee when it considers the tax increase pro- 
posed by the President last Tuesday night. 
Granted that the amount to be recovered 
from plugging tax loopholes will not make up 
multi-billion dollar deficits, there is equity in 
the argument that those presently paying 
taxes should not be asked to pay more until 
those escaping taxes are also paying their 
fair share. 

When Congress passed the unrelated busi- 
ness tax in 1950 as a result of the New York 
University-Mueller Macaroni situation, I 
note that both the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and the Finance Committee Reports 
state: 

“The problem to which the tax on unre- 
lated business income is directed is primarily 
that of unfair competition.” 
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In passing the unrelated business tax, Con- 
gress was accepting the recommendations of 
organizations like the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. Appearing before the Fi- 
nance Committee in 1950, Mr. John Dane of 
Boston, representing the Chamber, testified: 

It is our policy that we are opposed to 
government favoritism in any form, and we 
urge that no enterprise be favored over any 
other form, and that each enterprise, 
whether lt is cooperative, individual, or cor- 
poration, should stand on its own feet, with 
protection from unfair competition, and free 
from either tax exemption or other public 
subsidy.” 

I know of no organization which was ex- 
empted from the income tax so that it could 
sell advertising, Indeed, I see no relation- 
ship between advertising and any tax-exempt 
purpose, 

I understand there are some 700 tax ex- 
empt publications grossing over 6110 mil- 
lion in advertising revenue today. I know 
also that they are fine publications and that 
some of them could not be published except 
for the advertising, much of which Is of a 
complimentary nature and of doubtful ad- 
vertising value, However, it is not this use 
of this type of tax exemption that I protest, 
it is the abuse, such as advertisements 
which appear in these publications in an at- 
tempt to convince a prospective advertiser 
that he will get more for his advertising 
dollar by advertising in the tax exempt pub- 
lication than he would in publications which 
pay taxes on their profits. This certainly is 
unfair competition. 

Having fought as hard as 1 have for free 
enterprise and against this government en- 
croachment in my 18 years in the House, I 
cannot reconcile the acceptance of a hand- 
out from the government in the form of tax 
subsidy on profits resulting from advertising, 
with simultaneous expressions of faith in 
the free enterprise system. It is the great 
trade associations and professional societies 
which haye been the leaders in this fight. 
We cannot by word support free enterprise, 
and by action accept government support, 
which tax exemption on advertising profits 
really is, It seems to me that someone's 
slip ts showing and it ought to be corrected. 

As you know, the Treasury Department is 
contidering a regulation at this time be- 
cause there seems to be a great deal of 
doubt as to just what the law means. In 
the last Congress, bills were introduced 
which would, if enacted, declare that such 
advertising is a “related activity” and there- 
fore clarifying any confusion that now exists 
as to the meaning and intent of existing law. 
The Committee took no action on these pro- 
posals, I think this was proper and I further 
think that it is not necessary for the Com- 
mittee to do anything in this field until 
Treasury does come up with some sort of 
regulation, I feel sure that before any such 
regulation is issued, there will be a public 
hearing before the Internal Revenue Serv- 
ice. It is at that time and in that forum 
that anyone who feels aggrieved should state 
his case. 

Frankly speaking, how could the Ways and 
Means Committee act at this time without 
being premature? We are in the position 
of having passed the unrelated business tax. 
When we passed this unrelated business 
tax, Congress delegated to the Internal Rev- 
enue Service discretion as to where the tax 
should be applied. It is, therefore, up to 
the Internal Revenue Service to apply that 
tax. If after experience, the tax is found to 
be inequitable, then and only then should 
there be recourse to Congress. 

I hope that some regulation in this field 
will be forthcoming before too long, and in 
this connection, my personal views are those 
expressed by the Court of Claims in the In- 
diana Retail Hardware Association v. the 
U.S. 2 

“We are of the opinion that Congress 
did not mean to grant exemption from the 
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payment of taxes to an association engaged 
to such a large extent in activities ordinarily 
carried on for profit by persons liable for the 
payment of taxes on the income derived 
from such activities.” 


Drugs for Rhodesia Banned by United 
Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an article 
entitled “U.N. Bans Drugs for Rhodesia,” 
written by Ralph de Toledano, and pub- 
lished in the Lynchburg, Va., News, of 
January 25, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
8 follows: 

U.N. Bans Drucs ror RHODESIA 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 


Untrep NATIONS, New Nonk.— There exists 
perhaps no more pious a group of men than 
the delegates to the United Nations. Almost 
at any time of day or night, the observer 
can hear representatives of the Communist- 
bloc nations talking about justice, democracy 
and human rights with the same fervor that 
they showed when Joseph Stalin was purging 
Jews by the thousands and throwing people 
into murderous slave labor camps by the 
millions. 

The United States is not entirely out of the 
running in the hypocrisy stakes, however. 
For while Ambassador Arthur Goldberg is 
talking about crimes t “humanity” 
and trying to interfere in the internal affairs 
of those nations whose domestic policies 
Washington does not like, the U.S. Food and 
Drug Administration and a related agency of 
the U.N., the World Health Organization, 
have been declaring their own little war 
against pregnant women in independent 
Rhodesia. 

The United Nations is hoping to topple the 
present Rhodesian government by imposing 
sanctions. The USFDA and WHO therefore 
withheld from Rhodesian health authorities 
vital information about certain anti-hista- 
mine drugs that are injurious to pregnant 
women and that Rhodesian doctors had been 


*prescribing. Bulletins prepared by USFDA 


and circulated by WHO ceased to arrive in 
Rhodesia nine months ago. 

In another example of the U. Nis concern 
for people, the World Health Organization 
boycotted Rhodesia though the country had 
entered into an agreement with other Central 
African nations to embark on a concerted 
malaria eradication program. Doctors from 
WHO presumably believe that malaria-carry- 
ing mosquitoes from Rhodesia, stung by the 
U.N, boycott, would stay on their own side of 
the border and not infect the Africans of 
Malawi, Zambia, and other neighboring 
states. As cruel but more logical was WHO's 
refusal to honor an agreemert with Rhodesia 
to join in a multi-nation effort to combat the 
malnutrition among Africans that results 
from unsound dietary practices. 

But with inhumanity, a United Nations 
dominated by the delegates of the new Afro- 
Asian dictators and the Communist-bloc na- 
tions has combined illegality and malicious 
propaganda. For the U.N,'s basic law flatly 
states, in Article 2, Clause 7, that “nothing 
contained in the present Charter shall au- 
thorize the United Nations to intervene in 
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matters which are essentially within the do- 
mestic jurisdiction of any state or shall re- 
quire the members to submit such matters 
to settlement under the present Charter.” 

Yet Rhodesia and South Africa today—and 
perhaps the United States tomorrow—are 
confronted by actions of the U.N. that vio- 
late the Charter provision quoted above by 
attempting to intervene directly in internal 
affairs that are no business of the world 
body. Should the United States ever become 
the target of similar action against it, the 
U.N. could quote the speeches of Ambassador 
Goldberg in which he argued that a general 
(and vague) concern for “humanity” is sufi- 
cient to negate international law and the 
Charter. Intervention, let us say, on the 
ground that the people of Harlem were de- 
priyed of their rights when Representative 
Adam Clayton Powell was refused his seat in 
Congress would then be sanctioned under 
such logic, 


Inaugural Address of Gov. Walter J. 
Hickel, of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. POLLOCK 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. POLLOCK. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following remarks made by 
the Honorable Walter J. Hickel, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Alaska, as his in- 
augural address: 

INAUGURAL ÅDDRESS OF GOV. WALTER J. HICKEL, 
or ALASKA, JANUARY 14, 1967 


You have made me Governor of the State 
of Alaska. I am grateful for the opportunity, 
challenged by the responsibility, and hum- 
bled by the confidence you have shown. 

This is a time when Alaska's flag is high 
up the mast, the wind bellies out the sails, 
and the tide is with us. We sit at the top 
of a continent—at the headwaters of the 
pacifio—and our mooring lines are strained 
with the urge to break loose and sail into 
the future on another voyage of discovery. 

Can you sense it? Ican. And I know you 
can. We must take stock of what we are 
today, our resources, our strengths, our 
weaknesses. We must have a vision of to- 
morrow, for all things of reality must first 
be an idea, a vision, a dream. We will build 
a strong course of economic development 
and progress for all Alaskans, and in the pur- 
suit of that vision, many of the good things 
of life will come to us. 

I will present some of my specific plans and 
recommendations to the people of Alaska 
later, in the “State of the State” message to 
our Legislature. But now let us examine our 
potential. 

We can be proud of our giant fishing op- 
erations, our pulp and timber mills, and our 
young, but rapidly growing oil business. 
What we need is more economic develop- 
ment. We need basic economic development, 
to tap Alaska's great wealth. 

Now, the kind of economic development I 
keek ls not the kind that the rich will get 
Ticher while the poor stay poor. It does not 
Mean that big business will come up from 
the outside to take our great natural wealth 
and then abandon us. Far from it. They 
will become Alaskans, and all will be part- 
ners in progress in our State. 

Alaska is a unique land in many ways, We 
like to call Alaska “The Last Frontier." We 
are not like New York state: heavy with in- 
dustry, cris-crossed with highways, a-buzz 
with the manufacture, transportation and 
consumption of goods. We are not even 
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like California—3,000 miles away from New 
York, and developed at the end of the tre- 
mendous Westward expansion across the 
United States. 

Is there any reason for expansion to stop 
at California? Let us turn our heads North, 
to the future. We are the last frontier. 

We are the last frontier, which gives us an 
opportunity to do many things right that 
other states have done wrong. Our Borough 
Act has already started to guard against 
sloppy urban sprawl as we develop. We will 
keep our air clean and our water pure. We 
will see to it, with a planned park system, 
that Alaskans will always have the pleasures 
of the untouched out-of-doors. 

But our frontier status has another im- 
plication: economically, what happened ear- 
lier in other states must now happen in 
Alaska, 

When a railroad was bullt across the con- 
tinental United States to tie the East and 
West together, every other section along the 
entire route was given to the railroaders by 
the Federal government. Along with that 
went an outright grant of one million dol- 
lars in order to make it profitable to span 
the country with steel rails. 

Why should it be any different today, in 
America’s last frontier? 

Let us build a railroad—the Alaska Rail- 
road—through the high country in the 
North, stretching from Fairbanks to Nome. 
That railroad will open up this highly min- 
eralized area, and within but a few years 
huge ore-carrying trains, 100 cars long and 
more, will carry our minerals out of the 
ground and to the marketplace. 

Then, wherever vast mineral deposits are 
uncovered, let us build new cities. We can 
not develop our Arctic lands by compulsion 
as the Russians did. We will develop them 
by attraction. Jobs created in these new 
cities will attract people from the river coun- 
try. And while we have been unable to solve 
individual village problems of sanitation, 
electrification, and so on, we will have them 
already solved in these cities, 

Meanwhile, we will develop hydro-electric 
and gas generating plants. Over 200 sites 
throughout our State have been identified 
as being potential producers of low-cost 
hydro-power—power estimated to be in ex- 
cess of nineteen million kilowatts. The pos- 
sibilities of gas generation of electricity are 
barely beginning to present themselves. 

Working together, we will use low-cost 
electrical power in that area where our great- 
est potential lies; the refinement of our re- 
sources, 

Alaska is of great importance to the rest 
of the United States. Our huge supply of 
natural resources makes us so. Already the 
major oil companies have realized this. 
They are exploring the State, discovering and 
tapping our reserves of ofl and gas. The oil 
stores in Cook Inlet and on the Kenai Penin- 
sula may be as large as those in Venezuela, 
or larger yet. And searching goes on in the 
Arctic Slope, Bristol Bay and the Gulf of 
Alaska for yet other deposits of that black 
gold. 

I am sure that many companies, in a va- 
riety of fields, intend to follow the lead of 
the oll industry. Indeed, some were already 
here, exploring and working for the develop- 
ment of our natural resources before oil was 
discovered, 

We are aware of the diminishing supply 
of various metals in the lower 48. We are 
aware that revolution or less violent political 
changes could drastically change the avall- 
ability of things that we as a natlon import. 
We are aware of an impending crisis in the 
world’s food supply, brought on by a rising 
population. 

We also know that when there is a need, 
Alaska must be able to call upon its vast 
land for minerals, Alaska must be able to 
harvest food from the two mighty oceans 
and the three great seas that touch our coast- 
line. No other nation, and certainly no other 
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state, is so blessed with the riches that the 
sea Offers Alaska. 

We need the Federal government as a 
partner in progress, to pave the way for 
private enterprise, for if private enterprise 
by itself had to start to develop the conti- 
nental United States today, with today’s tax 
structure (and without Alaska's unique cll- 
mate and geography) I seriously doubt that 
the development attempt would get off the 
ground. 

But as allies—private enterprise, the State, 
and the Federal government—we will succeed 
in extending Alaska's economic development. 

Private enterprise must supply the long- 
term risk capital, It must supply the spe- 
cific talents and know-how that are its 
strength. It must do the Job of development 
wherever it can, and with its productive ca- 
pacity it must supply those things that make 
us à free nation. 

Government can help, and must help, In 
areas where the individual or private enter- 
prise cannot possibly start us on the road to 
greater economic development. Such fields 
as transportation and communications must 
be pioneered in that way in order to open 
up the land and give us as free people the 
opportunity to develop it. 

Now, other states have a well-developed 
road network. Alaska does not, and the lack 
causes us many problems in transportation, 
Because we are the last frontier, 50 years 
behind the other states, and because Alaska 
is so important to the entire nation, we must 
have help to catch up. 

The cutting out of some thirteen million 
dollars from our Federal highway funds for 
this year will slow down work on the An- 
chorage-Fairbanks Highway, and eliminate 
work on other projects, This is not the 
way to help. 

Highways and transportation are but two 
of the areas in which Alaska will grow. Our 
salmon pack for last year—some three mil- 
lion, nine hundred and thirty-five thousand 
cases—was the largest in the past seventeen 
years. Our king crab fishery is growing by 
leaps and bounds, with some 150 million 
pounds of king crab taken in 1966—an in- 
crease of eighteen million pounds over last 


year. 

To develop our fisheries further, Alaska 
needs a Fisheries Research Center, so that 
we will know the kind and extent of all of 
our fishing resources. 

When I was visiting Savoonga, on the 
Bering Sea, Siberia was very close; and on 
this exceptionally clear, beautiful day, al- 
though the Russian boats were working, we 
were doing nothing. A native mentioned to 
me that “they are fishing all the time, and we 
don't even know what's there.“ We need to 
know what's there, and everywhere along 
our 34,000 miles of coast line. We need to 
know so that we can satisfy a hungry world's 
need for protein, so that we might better 
harvest the seas. 

We will also develop a better reindeer in- 
dustry, from herding to meatpacking, on the 
Seward Peninsula. We will work for further 
development of our mining industry, which 
will be bolstered when we open up the Arctic 
to transportation. 

The list goes on. It is a long, visionary 
list, and in order to make those visions a 
reality the State must work with the Federal 
government and provide an encouraging cli- 
mate for private industry 

The picture is one of greater economic 
development for Alaska. That development 
will be good for all Alaskans, providing many 
with opportunities for better jobs, and some 
with the opportunity for regular, year-round 
work instead of the seasonal jobs they have 
now. 

As Alaska develops, more and more of our 
seasonal workers will be able to receive an 
income on which they can count, on which 
they can plan and build for their own future 

Economic development will allow all Alas- 
kans—already an independent bunch—to be- 
come economically independent. And with 
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this economic independence many of our 
social and welfare problems will disappear, 
for men will have the dignity and self-satis- 
faction of self-help. 

In addition, we will fully use all of the 
existing ways we have within the State gov- 
ernment to solve our social problems, many 
of which are unique, such as the shocks that 
come to a person used to the way of life in 
u native village when he comes to live in one 
of our cities. This, we will do. 

We sit at the headwaters of the Pacific, 
a vast natural treasure house at the top of 
a continent. Our natural market extends 
to the South along the Pacific Coast of four 
continents: North and South America, Asia 
and Australia. 

Already, oll from Cook Inlet is competi- 
tively priced because of the economy of water 
transportation. The products from our pulp 
mills in Southeastern are going to Japan 
and as far away as Australia. In the near 
future, giant tankers will take liquified meth- 
ane gas from the Kena! Peninsula to Japan. 

Along the entire length of the Pacific rim 
are vast areas of primary need, markets for 
our natural resources. 

In my lifetime, I see a million people in 
Alaska, with primary manufacturing, supply- 
ing resources to meet the needs of the whole 
Pacific Basin. 

Our country is unique geographically and 
climatically, To many, Alaska seems to be 
a strange land, a far away land. Modern 
transportation is bringing it closer than ever 
before to the rest of the world. 

This year’s Alaska Purchase Centennial 
will bring many visitors to our State. I 
have sald we need salesmen for Alaska. We 
do. We need everyone to tell the people 
that visit us of the wonders and opportuni- 
ties that are here, We must go farther than 
that and reach out to tell people all over 
the world about Alaska, this year and for- 
ever in the future. 

By doing that, we will not only have a 
Centennial Celebration which glories in the 
richness of our past, but we will also help 
to guarantee that our future, in the next 
100 years and beyond, will be a bright one. 

Our country is unique, our people are 
unique in the ruggedness and determination 
of their pioneer spirit, a spirit which the 
land helps mold. Our location and our nat- 
ural wealth, combined with imagination and 
a determined effort to make our dreams a 
reality, are the only things we need to 
achieve our vision of the future. 

I pledge my cooperation and strongest ef- 
forts to overcome whatever problems we en- 
counter as we go forward. 

It is your government. I am but here to 
serve, and serve I will with all the vitality. 

tion and drive I can muster—and 
T'U enjoy it. 


Federal Control of Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NORRIS COTTON 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Meldrim Thomson, Jr., of Orford, N.H., 
recently wrote a thought-provoking arti- 
cle for the Manchester Union Leader on 
the growing role of the Federal Govern- 
ment in our public schools. He points 
to the enormous sums of money now be- 
ing dispensed by the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation to school systems throughout the 
country, and the growing degree of thinly 
disguised Federal control which inevita- 
bly accompanies those funds. 
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To counter this trend toward Federal 
control of America's public schools, Mr. 
Thomson advocates apportioning all 
Federal aid-to-education money directly 
to the States through Federal tax re- 
missions. This proposal is similar to leg- 
islation which I have introduced in the 
past two Congresses to provide for finan- 
cial assistance to the States for educa- 
tional purposes through annual appro- 
priations to each State equal to 1 percent 
of the Federal income taxes collected in 
that State. 

I believe that all Senators will find Mr. 
Thomson's article of value, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESHAPING AMeEnicA WITH FEDERAL SCHOOL 
Am 


(By Meldrim Thomson, Jr.) 


The shape of American civilization is 
changing rapidly under the pressures of fed- 
eral aid to education. Many of the pro- 
grams are excellent; the erosion to many of 
our most sacred political institutions and 
personal liberties is evil. This rising tide of 
federal ald is carrying us swiftly to the so- 
cialistic shores of the welfare state. 

Last year the U.S. Office of Education had 
10 billion dollars to spend for federal aid: 
this year it has 14 and a half billion; and if 
the propcsed 1967 Equal Opportunities Act 
is passed next year the figure might well rise 
to 20 billion, 

We can have all of this money, plus the 
middleman's charge for handling that now 
goes to the federal bureaucrats, if Congress 
would pass a federal tax remission program. 
Under any one of the several proposals now 
before Congress, a given per cent of the total 
federal income tax would be returned di- 
rectly to each state for distribution to public 
schools. The money would never reach the 
U.S. Office of Education. 

A federal tax remission program would 
banish federal control of our schools, save 
billions, now headed for socio-economic 
projects, and insure the control of public 
schools where Thomas Jefferson insisted it 
should be—at the local level. 

When Harold Howe II. Commissioner of the 
United States Office of Education issued his 
guidelines under P.L. 89-10 last February, 
our own courageous senior Senator, Norris 
Cotton, promptly said: The print on the act 
was hardly dry when the United States Office 
of Education began to show its teeth. School 
districts better follow the ‘guidelines’ or 
else.” Cotton promised to fight to hold to 
a minimum this new and phony aid.” 

On Sept. 20 Congressman Robertson of 
Virginia said on the floor of the House of 
Representatives: “I have served in the Con- 
gress long enough to know that Federal con- 
trol inevitably accompanies Federal funds. 
Anyone who says he favors Federal funds 
without federal control is either ignorant 
of how the federal government operates in 
these matters or else is not intellectually 
honest about what is involved.“ 

In New Hampshire we have seen the sad 
results of schools leaping for the million- 
dollar boondoggle bait with mouths wide and 
gills aflutter. Our deputy commissioner of 
education was reported in a UPI news re- 
lease the 10th of last month, as blaming our 
critical teacher shortage this fall in part on 
new programs stimulated by Federal funds. 

This has resulted in a temporary lowering 
of teacher qualifications, How much better 
it would have been for our school programs 
and district taxpayers if we could have had 
that million dollars with no strings attached 
to make up for the foundation and building 
aid shortages now confronting many of our 
school districts. 
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Here in the Granite State we hold to the 
faith of our Founding Fathers when we op- 
pose federal dominance over our schools. 

INSISTED EDUCATION WAS LOCAL CONCERN 

By New Hampshire's vote In 1788 the Fed- 
eral Constitution was launched upon the 
sea of history—a ship made great and strong 
by the masts and spars of sovereignty 
granted to her, and made trim and true— 
a thing of beauty racing down the winds of 
destiny—by the reservation to the states of 
all those powers not expressly granted by 
them to the Federal Goyernment. 

In the Constitutional Convention of 1787, 
New Hampshire was one of six states to 
oppose successfully the creation of a na- 
tional university on the ground that educa- 
tion was a local concern. 

Franklin Pierce, the only New Hampshire- 
ite to occupy the White House, writing in 
1854 of the defeat of the motion in the 
Constitutional Convention to create a fed- 
eral university said: “It proves that such 
objects were considered by the convention 
as appertaining to local legislation only; 
they were not comprehended, either express- 
ly or by implication, in the grant of ‘general 
power to Congress 

A few years later, in 1867, Congress estab- 
lished a Department of Education, later to 
become the U.S. Office of Education, with a 
$13,000 appropriation, and with power only 
to gather statistical data. 

Behold this might fig vine, a towering and 
voracious parasite, that will be a hundred 
years old next March! The U.S. Office of 
Education today administers 145 billion 
dollars in federal grants! 

How big is the federal commitment in 
education today? More than 10 per cent 
of our total national budget; more than the 
entire federal budget the year before Pearl 
Harbor! 

On what is this vast and growing sum of 
our federal tax dollars to be spent? 

Let Commissioner Howe answer. Cong. 
Paul Fino of New York quotes Howe as say- 
ing recently: “If I have my way schools will 
be built for the primary purpose of economic 
and social integration.” 

HOWE DID NOT WAIT UPON THE YEARS 


Speaking last May, Howe said, in discuss- 
ing programs under Title I of ESEA: I 
would hope that my office could bring for- 
ward even more adventurous enterprises in 
the years ahead.” 

Howe did not walt upon the years, He is 
a restless innovator who In a speech on last 
June 18 recognized the revolution brewing 
under our feet. ‘Feeding that revolution is 
a major shift in American folkways,“ said he. 

The shape and course of this revolution 
was revealed by Congressman Fino last 
month when he forced out of secrecy the 
outline for the proposed 1967 Equal Oppor- 
tunities Act. It was drawn at a June White 
House Conference and numbered among its 
authors, Floyd McKissack, head of CORE and 
a vigorous proponent of “Black Power.” 

Briefly, this bill, scheduled for introduc- 
tion in Congress next January, and carrying 
a 6 billion dollar appropriation, would among 
many things provide for: 

1. Metropolitan area-wide rezoning of 
school attendance areas, without regard to 
existing state or county lines; 

2. Bussing of suburban school children 
into city schools and bussing of city pupils 
to suburban schools at federal insistence and 
expense; 

3. Complete obliteration of present school 
district boundary lines, with free tranafers 
between school districta; and 

4. Federal subsidies to underwrite the cost 
of rewriting history books so as to recast the 
history of racial and religious minorities. 

In past months, we were told numorous 
times that the federal government would 
not touch our textbooks; in fact, it is gen- 
erally thought that this is prohibited under 
present law. 
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Can we believe in these assurances when: 

1. Howe said in a speech last May 3: “It is 
about time we stopped offering an antiseptic 
history of our country cleaned up to please 
the local power structure.” 

2. At the House Education and Labor 
Committee hearings held the end of August, 
two California Congressmen told Howe to 
get on with the job of getting federally ap- 
proved textbooks in the schools; and 

3. Howe in his testimony before that com- 
mittee described grants his office had made 
to approved authors and researchers who will 
Produce books expounding the approved 
line. 

If we allow this fig vine to continue its 
Tun-away growth, it will shortly strangle 
our dual federal-state system of government, 
There is one simple, sure way to eradicate it. 
Cut aff the federal funds on which it thrives. 
Let all federal aid money be apportioned di- 
rectly to the states through federal tax 
remissions, 


Ukrainian National Republic 


SPEECH 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, Jan- 
Uary 22, 1967, marked the 49th anni- 
versary of the official declaration of in- 
dependence of the Ukrainian National 
Republic. It is appropriate that we 
Pause again to remember the fate which 
has befallen that proud people and to 
Tefiect upon the significance of their con- 
tinued subjugation. 

Today there are nearly 40 million 

ians descendent from cossack 
Communities which established them- 
Selves as self-governing, independent 
Communities in the 17th century. From 
earliest times their rich lands were sub- 
ject to the greedy incursions of their 
more powerful neighbors, Moscow, Po- 
land, and Turkey. At length, Czar Peter 
I, of Imperial Russia, was successful in 
bringing the Ukraine and its peoples 
under Russian domination in 1709, and 
the struggle of Ukrainians to be free 
had begun. 

Perhaps it might have ended there. 
Perhaps the independence-loving farm- 
ers and cultivators of the Ukraine might 
have lost their sense of national identity 
in the decades under Russian domina- 
tion. If that had been the case we would 
not today be concerned with their fate. 
The fact is, of course, that Ukrainian 
nationalism did not wither under foreign 
domination, it grew. Ukrainian culture, 
different in so many ways from that of 
the Russian rulers, flowered. 

The immortal Ukrainian Poct Tar- 
as Shevchenko—1814-61—inspired the 
Ukrainians of his day never to give up 
in their fight to win their homeland 
back from Russian domination, and 
others such as Ivan Franko—1856- 
1916—and Lesya Ukrainka—1872-1913— 
Rave renewed voice to the yearning to 
be free. 

It was a long wait for the millions 
of Ukrainians dreaming of an end to 
Russian rule, but, finally, in the turmoil 
that was the Russian Revolution they 
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had their chance and they took it. After 
more than 200 years of Russian domi- 
nation they threw off the foreign yoke 
and on that January day nearly a half 
century ago proclaimed themselves to 
be a free and independent nation. But, 
as we all know, that freedom was not 
to last. Russia, now a Communist state, 
attacked the young nation, and after a 
bitter 3-year struggle again forced her 
to yield to the domination of Moscow. 

Again, as in the two centuries after 
Peter I, Ukrainian nationalisin did not 
die. An underground insurgent force 
fought both the Nazis and the Com- 
munists in World War II and on June 
30, 1941, Ukrainians again proclaimed 
themselves to be free and the struggle 
was reborn, a struggle which continues 
to this day. 

Ukrainians throughout the world still 
feel the surge of spirit which was moti- 
vated them from their earliest days. 
Whether it be the 1,600,000 who have 
found their home in the Unitec States 
or the 40 million who still remain in 
Communist-controlled Ukrainia they 
seek, and shall continue to seek that free- 
dom which it is the inherent right of 
all men to share. All Americans, every- 
where, share with these brave people 
that determination. And as it has not 
died in the centuries of subjugation to 
the present time, so it shall not die in 
the future. 


Senator Byrd of Virginia Asks Questions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Senator Byrp Asks Ques- 
tions,“ published in the Northern Vir- 
ginia Daily of January 25, 1967. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Senator BYRD ASKS QUESTIONS 


Senator Harry F. Byrd Jr. has raised ques- 
tions which have been on the minds of mil- 
lions of Americans. Speaking on the floor of 
the Senate Monday, he demanded a clarifica- 
tion from United Nations Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg on the quid pro quo legality of 
sanctions as applied according to inequitable 
U.N. formulas. The Virginia senator also 
raised some pointed questions regarding US. 
hesitancy to request U.N. heip in Vietnam. 

Alluding to the fact that Ambassador 
Goldberg, who represents the thinking’ of 
the Johnson Administration, had cast logic 
to the winds in supporting the British de- 
mand for U.N. sanctions against peaceful 
Rhodesia, Sen. Byrd reminds us that the Ad- 
ministration has made no parallel effort to 
enforce U.N. sanctions against North Viet- 
nam. 

According to the Virginia senator, Mr. 
Goldberg expressed the conviction that U.N. 
sanctions against North Vietnam are not now 
in the realm of possibility because . as 
a practical matter we know this cannot be 
done.” Sen. Byrd's reply is both direct and 
caustic: 
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"I say that whether or not this objective 
can be accomplished, Mr. Goldberg has an 
obligation to strive constantly for it. 

“But why does not he stand up in (Se- 
curity) council and demand a rolicall vote? 
Let us see where Great Britain stands. Let 
us see if Great Britain is willing to vote 
sanctions against North Vietnam after de- 
manding that we vote sanctions against 
Rhodesia. 

* . . Too long has the United States sub- 
mitted to pressure from other nations for 
help from us, but never do we seem will- 
ing to apply pressure on our behalf.” 

Again, when asked by the senator wheth- 
er the United States has officially requested 
U.N, military assistance in Vietnam, the 
Ambassador's answer was paradoxical if not 
reass' f 

"Because of the sharply divided opinions 
of United Nations members, it is not real- 
istic to seek a United Nations military role.” 

This brings us to the inevitable ques- 
tion, which we have posed many times. 
Sen. Byrd did not raise the question, but 
we do. What can the US. really expect 
from the United Nations? What lasting 
contributions toward keeping world peace 
can we expect from an organization of di- 
verse cultures, political and religious views, 
who manage to see a brush fire behind ev- 
ery native hut in Rhodesia but closes its 
eyes to the “realities” in North and South 
Vietnam? 

Very little, we're afraid. 


Foster Grandparents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM F. RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the war on 
poverty has many facets, some of which 
do not come to our attention very often. 
One of these programs is designed for 
the benefit of senior citizens and little 
children—the foster grandparents pro- 
gram which was described in Newsday of 
September 26, 1966. In an article en- 
titled “A Government Program That 
Fosters Love,” Audrey Clinton described 
the progress achieved under this pro- 
gram in the New York Foundling Hospi- 
tal, the McMahon Shelter, the Cardinal 
McCloskey Home, and St. Agnes Hospital 
orthopedic ward in White Plains. 

I believe that Audrey Clinton’s obser- 
vations concerning this highly success- 
ful antipoverty program should be of 
substantial interest to my colleagues. 

The article follows: 

From Newsday, September 26, 1967] 
A GOVERNMENT PROGRAM THAT Fosters Love 
(By Audrey Clinton) 

New Yorx.—Taking care of children jurt 
comes naturally to Mrs. Rosemary Bailey, a 
warmhearted widow who has raised two of 
her own and has boarded others in her home. 

Her grandchildren are in St. Louis, Mo., 
but the Foster Grandparent Project of the 
U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity is help- 
ing to provide what is made to order for Mrs. 
Bailey. And Mrs. Bailey seems made to order 
for Angelo, a hard-to-handle 2-year-old now 
living in the McMahon Memorial Shelter in 
Manhattan. 

“I guess Angelo has adopted me,” said Mrs. 
Bailey recently, discussing her success in 
reaching a little boy “nobody could do any- 
thing with,” she comments: He's fine with 
me.“ 
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Mrs. Bailey is one of 100 foster grand- 
parents in the New York City area who work 
four hours a day, five days a week giving 
children in four institutions the loving care, 
companionship and attention they would 
otherwise have no hope of getting. They 
work on a one-to-one basis in the New York 
Foundling Hospital, the McMahon Shelter in 
Manhattan and the Cardinal McCloskey 
Home and St. Agnes Hospital Orthopedic 
Ward in White Plains. The demonstration 
project is being administered in New York by 
Catholic Charities and by other agencies in 
34 other locations in the U.S, under federal 
grants. It’s scheduled to last three years. 

“We've begun to hope it might become a 
permanent project,“ said Edward Dohren- 
wend, New York project director. “We have 
no reservations about the program whatso- 
ever.” 

The project serves several needs, besides 
those of the children. It gives those over 60 
a chance to supplement their pensions. 
(They're paid $1.25 an hour and carfare). It 
gives them a new role that enables them to 
feel needed and productive. Dohrenwend 
said that since the program went into opera- 
tion last March, only two foster grand- 
parents have dropped out. In New York 
City, there is a waiting list of 122 persons 
who want to join the program. In White 
Plains, there are openings for 14, he said. 

Mrs. Bailey was one of the first foster 

parents in the . Like the 
others, she was trained in the New York 
Foundling Hospital before being assigned to 
the McMahon Shelter. “I fell in love with 
the children there. It's four enjoyable hours 
a day,” she said. 

She has been a grandparent to four chil- 
dren since the program began, all 3 or under 
and just learning to talk. One was a Chinese 
boy and another spoke only Spanish, But 
Mrs. Bailey finds a way of communicating. 
“Children always make up to me right away. 
I've always had them around me,” she said. 

She takes them on trips to the zoo, brings 
them presents, reads and sings to them, 
tucks them in for afternoon naps and, in 

treats them as she would her own 
grandchildren, who are aged 4 and 7, now 
living In Missouri. They're darling chil- 
dren,” she said of her two current foster 
grandchildren, Angelo and Mildred. 

In Westchester, easy-going 69-year-old 
Raymond Bartlett and his wife, with eight 
grandchildren of their own, find time to 
shower personal attention on children in the 
Cardinal McCloskey Home. They play games 
with them, take them on walks—even see to 
it that they drink their proper quota of milk. 

It's a labor of love for the Bartletts and 
Mrs. Bailey. As for the children, they just 
reach out to her and say “Mommy.” 


Young Appalachia Drifter Finds Job 
Corps Anchor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my distin- 
guished colleagues to yet another Job 
Corps success story, entitled “Young 
Appalachia Drifter Finds Job Corps 
Anchor,” which appeared in the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal on January 13. 
The story is about Ezra O. Chandler, a 
16-year-old lad from Cumberland, Ky.. 
who a short while ago was a high school 
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dropout and an unemployable drifter, 
but who now is working toward a retail 
sales career at the Breckinridge Job 
Corps Center in Morganfield. 

Mr. Speaker, the story of Ezra Chand- 
ler demonstrates once again that the Job 
Corps is really working, and is helping 
our neediest youth to win their own 
wars on poverty. I include this story, 
as it appeared in the Courier-Journal, at 
this point in the RECORD: 

YOUNG ÅPPALACHIA DRIFTER FINDS JOB Corps 
ANCHOR 

MORGANFELD, Ky.— Once a youthful drifter 
and a victim of economically depressed Ap- 
palachia, Ezra O. Chandler, Jr., 16, is working 
toward a retail sales career at the nearby 
Breckinridge Job Corps Center. 

Chandler, son of Mr. and Mrs. Ezra O. 
Chandler who live in the Harlan County coal 
mining town of Cumberland, became the 
first corpsman recruited and accepted by the 
Breckinridge Center. 

Chandler came to the center December 29, 
under its own new recruiting program for 
Kentucky, Southern Indiana and Southern 
Tilinois. Center Director James Fornear says 
the new program is already showing good 
results. 2 

The Eastern Kentucky youth said he quit 
school in the 10%h grade and had trouble 
even landing a part time job. He said he 
started drifting about the country, joined a 
carnival for a time, but soon decided that 
without an education or a skill there was 
little hope In life. 

Chandler's period of study at the center 
may extend a year. 


Mr, Speaker, while a vast amount re- 
mains to be done—and must be done— 
there is no question but that the war 
on poverty is making progress in Ken- 
tucky, As an example of the fine work 
that is being done under the poverty 
program, I call the attention of my dis- 
tinguished colleagues to a report by 
Mr. Al Whitehouse, director of Ken- 
tucky's Office of Economic Opportunity, 
on Leslie County’s successful war on pov- 
erty. This extremely encouraging re- 
port appeared in the Louisville Courier- 
Journal on January 14. 

For the State as a whole, Mr. White- 
house said: 

The poverty program has reached at least 
500,000 persons and has provided a chance 
for a better education, job opportunity, and 
an important element known as hope. 


I completely subscribe to Mr. White- 
house’s assessment that “the war on 
poverty is being won,” although “not 
as fast as we would like it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I include the Courier- 
Journal story of Mr. Whitehouse’s re- 
port at this point in the Recorp: 
SPONSOR TOLD LESLIE WINNING PoveRTY WAR 

Fiemincssurc, Ky.—Al Whitehouse, di- 
rector of Kentucky's office of Economic Op- 
portunity, said here last night the war on 
poverty is being won in Leslie County. 

Speaking to the 38-member board of the 


— Licking Valley Community Action pro- 


gram at the courthouse here, Whitehouse 
said 1,286 children and adults in Leslie 
County have had eyeglasses prescribed and 
fitted as a direct result of a comprehensive 
health program now under way there. 

“Also in this county,” Whitehouse said, 
“6,000 people have had medical screening 
and treatment where necessary. They 
found 104 diabetics, 7 cases of cancer from 
952 pap smear tests, and 125 mentally re- 
tarded.” 

Whitehouse said 8,469 dental corrections 
were made, including fillings, extractions 
and topical fluorides on 1,984 patients, and 
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504 medically indigent patients not other- 
wise qualified for medical care were treated 
at an average cost of $95.34 per patient. 

“There are other significant numbers di- 
rectly helped in this Leslie County Commu- 
nity Action agency effort under a contract 
awarded the Kentucky Department of 
Health,“ Whitehouse said. 

“Need I explain to some 16,000 persons 
gaining further education under adult ba- 
sic education programs througout Kentucky 
that they are helped in the war on poverty? 
Surprisingly, about 74 enrollees in these 
courses are now attending college at their 
own expense. 

“In fact, the war on poverty In Kentucky 
has reached at least 500,000 persons and has 
provided a chance for a better education, 
job opportunity, and an important element 
known as hope.” 

Whitehouse said he knows “the war on 
poverty is being won,” although “not as 
fast as we would Uke it.“ 


East-West Push 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr, HAYS. Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Post regards the President’s state 
of the Union comments on East-West 
relations as statesmanlike. 

For one thing, the Post tells us edi- 
torially that the President displayed not 
only strategic sense but political cour- 
age in seeking an antimissile mora- 
torium. 

The newspaper also endorses the Pres- 
ident’s position on increasing East-West 
trade and approving a consular conven- 
tion with the Soviet Union. Both meas- 
ures will require hard pushing, the Post 
observes, but they deserve to be pushed. 

I include the newspaper's discussion 
of East-West relations as a part of the 
RECORD: 


East-West PUSH 


The President's remarks on East-West re- 
lations were brief but statesmanlike. Our 
objective is not to continue the cold war, 
but to end it,” he declared, reviewing the 
limited steps his Administration has taken 
toward that gonl and committing himself 
to several more. 

One is of the greatest urgency and im- 
port: to head off the “additional waste of 
resources with no gain in security to either 
side“ that would ensue from deployment of 
antimissile systems by the United States and 
the Soviet Union. In seeking an antimissile 
moratorium, the President displays not only 
strategic sense and an earnest devotion to 
international stability but political cour- 
age as well. There are all too many signs 
that an issue of an antimissile gap“ will 
be raised against him in the new Congress. 

Since there are strong signs that the Soviet 
Union shares many of the American gov- 
ernment's doubts about the wisdom and 
need of an antimissile system, nothing could 
be more prejudicial than premature con- 
gressional or executive action on it. The 
quest for a moratorium is Ambassador 
Thompson's first assignment in Moscow. He 
must have the time and political elbow room 
to pursue it. 

The President “asked and urged" the Con- 
gress to pass an East-West trade bill and 
approve the long-pending consular conven- 
tion with the Soviet Union, These measures 
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would make real the American desire to 
turn backwaters of distrust into currents of 
mutual benefits. Nonstrategic trade is good 
practice in the ways of peace and normalcy. 
The consular convention would add elements 
of convenience and safety to private travel. 
The President will have to push both these 
Measures hard and often to get them 
through a Congress still jittery about de- 
tente. They deserve to be pushed. 


\ 
Copper County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, Middle- 
Sex County, N. J., is prominent in several 
flelds—education, industry, agriculture, 
and others—and I am proud of all the 
3 of this growing and dynamic 

A. 

But I am particularly proud of the fact 
that 28 percent of the copper in the 
United States is refined in Perth Amboy 
and Carteret, in Middlesex County. 

Recently, a group of copper union 
leaders visited my office and urged that 
Middlesex County be designated, The 
Copper County.” 

I think there is great merit to this sug- 
* As the union leaders pointed 

ut: 

The metals we produce are used in the 
Most advanced industries, from space ex- 
Ploration to national defense. 


And that— 
Without copper, our Nation would not be 
a first-class power. 


Additional details are cited that 
Would, it seems to me, justify the desig- 
Nation, “Copper County,” in an article 
Written by Donald Rosselet of, the Eve- 
ning News, of Perth Amboy, N.J. 

The article follows: 

Corrrn County, New JERSEY? 
(By Donald Rosselct) 

More than one quarter of the refined cop- 
ber used in the nation today is produced 
Within the confines of Middlesex County. 

Thus, the copper workers unions concluded 

dlesex ought to be formally known as the 
Copper County. 

To implement the idea, representatives of 

è copper workers called on Rep. Edward J. 

tten, D-15th, to joint their campaign for 

e official designation. 

No area in the country is more vital to our 
Sconomy than the County of Middlesex. 
Without copper, our nation would not be a 
Arat class power,“ a statement from the cop- 
Per workers unions reads. 

“The metals we produce are used in the 
most advanced industries from space explora- 

on to national defense. We think it only 
Proper that Middlesex County should receive 

e recognition that it deserves,” the state- 
Ment continues. 

Heading the effort for the designation of 

Opper County are Alfred Petit-Clair, board 
mber of District 5, International Union of 
Mine-MMill and Smelter Workers; John Infu- 
“lho, president of Local 365, Perth Amboy 
Th lting and Refinery Workers Union; and 
omas De Federico, president of the Cateret 
Smelting and Refinery Workers Union. 
re batustno and De Frederico head unions 
Presenting workers at American Smelting 
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and Refining Co. of Perth Amboy and U.S. 
Metals and Refining Co. of Carteret respec- 
tively. 

The Perth Amboy and Carteret plants are 
the sole copper refining firms in the county. 
Middlesex County's copper boom dates from 
about 1895. By World War I, there were four 
refining establishments in the county pro- 
ducing more than one half of the nation’s 
copper. 

The three union leaders presented Patten 
a plaque in appreciation of the congress- 
man's previous help and to symbolize the role 
of copper in Middlesex's economy. 

The plaque, made of copper, is in the shape 
of the county, with Perth Amboy and Carte- 
ret marked out. It reads: “Presented to the 
Honorable Edward J. Patten in appreciation 
of his efforts on behalf of the Copper Work- 
ers of Middlesex County.” 

The union leaders said. We are proud that 
28 per cent of America’s copper is refined in 
our county.” 

But they noted other important metals 
are also produced in Middlesex's 312 square 
miles. In addition to gold, lead, zinc and 
titanium, the county produces 40 per cent of 
the nation’s refined silver. 

Petit-Clair indicated the appeal to Patten 
was the initial step in an effort to enlist lead- 
ing Middlesex County residents in helping 
to popularize the copper indutry’s role in the 
area. 


Dairy Production Continues To Decline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
as 1966 ended and statistics for the year 
become available it is apparent that 
effective steps still have not been taken 
to reverse the downward trend in milk 
production. Total milk production for 
1966 was estimated at 3 percent less than 
1965 and 3 percent less when compared 
with the 1960-64 average. Production 
in every month in 1966 was down when 
compared to 1965 with the exception of 
November. It is now apparent that the 
small price increases approved by the 
Department of Agriculture earlier in the 
year were insufficient to reverse the 
downward trend of milk production. 
The price increases approved by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of about 1 cent 
per quart were immediately doubled by 
the processors to about 2 or 3 cents per 
quart and passed on to the consumer. 
The additional return to dairymen from 
these small increases has not been suf- 
ficient to halt the exodus of dairymen 
going out of business. 

Reports from the Economic Research 
Services of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture on farm costs and returns tell the 
story. Dairy farmers in the Central 
Northeast realized a return per hour for 
the operators and family labor of 60 
cents an hour, about half the amount 
legislated by Congress last year as the 
minimum legal wage for agricultural em- 
ployees. Grade A dairy farmers in Wis- 
consin realized 75 cents an hour return 
on their own and their family’s labor. 
Grade B dairies in Wisconsin realized 
only half of this amount—30 cents for 
the operators and their family labor. 
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The total invested capital in these dairies 
was from $50,000 to $75,000 and no profit 
was realized and there was no additional 
return for management. Obviously we 
cannot expect, during a period of high 
employment, the dairyman to work 7 
days a week, risk invested capital and 
apply management skills for returns less 
than the typical 15-year-old babysitter 
receives for watching children for a few 
hours. In fact, a good many mothers 
would be quick to tell you that reliable 
babysitters cannot be found for 50 or 60 
cents an hour. 

During the year there was sharp re- 
action to increased food prices and the 
prices of bread, meat and milk were 
usually mentioned when the consumer 
complained. In 1940 a man worked 15 
minutes for a quart of milk, but now 8 
minutes work will bring in enough money 
to buy a quart of milk, Consumers pay 
about 45 cents a quart for soft drinks and 
55 cents a quart for beer, but complain 
about paying 25 cents a quart for milk, 

The only decline in the last 3 months 
in the major elements making up the cost 
of living index has been for food. Econ- 
omists are predicting a drop in net farm 
income in 1967 as compared with 1966. 
In the face of the depressed condition in 
the American dairy industry, the country 
is being flooded with imported butter- 
fat—sugar products. This type of prod- 
uct is designed to evade restrictions 
against butterfat imports. An effort will 
be made during this session of Congress 
to limit these imports. Such action cer- 
tainly will be in the best interest of the 
dairy farmer, the consumer and the rural 
economy. The dairy farmer is subsidiz- 
ing the American housewife with cheap 
milk produced at a loss. He cannot be 
expected to continue this indefinitely. 
If the American consumer expects to 
continue to enjoy a dependable supply 
of wholesome dairy products it is inevi- 
table that a more healthy economic 
climate for the dairy industry must be 
created. 


To the Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently one of Iowa’s best known radio 
stations has editorialized about two im- 
portant issues before the Congress. 

WHO radio in Des Moines, Iowa, is to 
be commended for taking forthright 
positions on issues of national impor- 
tance. 

The two editorials below indicate, I 
believe, the sentiment of the people in 
Iowa on the President’s proposed tax 
increase and the administration of the 
medicare program. 

The editorials follow: 

No APPLAUSE = 

There were no outburst of applause from 
Senators and Congressmen when the Presi- 
dent announced his proposal for tax increase 
and it will get no applause from us. The 
proposal to boost taxes, while at the same 
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time increasing spending in certain domestic 
programs, should be blocked by Congress. 
The pressures of inflation and the cost of 
Viet Nam war might eventually force a tax 
increase. But this should not be done until 
domestic programs have been trimmed to the 
fullest possible extent. The war in Viet 
Nam is too immense and too costly to have 
business-as-usual at home. The Congress 
should cut the President's domestic spending 
proposals, Until this ls done there should 
be no talk of a tax increase. 


DELAYS IN MEDICARE 

If you've applied for payments under the 
Medicare program but haven't received them, 
rest assured you're not alone, Officials 
frankly admit they are behind in payments 
under part B of Medicare ... the part helps 
pay physicians fees. Part of the problem, of 
course, is just the newness of Medicare. It's 
new not only to those calculating the pay- 
ments, but also to patients and others who 
fill out the applications. Each mistake takes 
time to correct and slows down the process. 
This will tend to correct itself with time. 
But, unfortunately, another cause of the 
slowdown won't take care of itself. Some 
of the formulas used to calculate the pay- 
ments are quite complex and time consum- 
ing. It's possible that the advantages of 
these formulas are worth the trouble they 
cause, but that’s at least open to question. 
Congress should make an attempt to simplify 
where possible. It could result in lower 
administrative costs and faster payments. 


Ukrainian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, count- 
less Americans across the country 
joined with their fellow citizens of 
Ukrainian descent on January 22, 1967, 
to mark the 49th anniversary of the 
proclamation of independence of the 
Ukrainian National Republic and the 
48th anniversary of the act of union un- 
der which all Ukrainian ethnic lands 
were united into one independent and 
sovereign state. For 3% years, the gal- 
lant people of Ukraine defended their in- 
dependence against Communist Russia’s 
onslaught, finally succumbing to supe- 
rior military force. The spirit of these 
brave people has never been crushed, 
however. 

Dr. Anthony Zukowsky, of Steele, 
N. Dak., president of the State branch 
of the Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc., speaks for the cause of 
these people in these words: 

The freedom-loving people of Ukraine 
have not accepted Soviet Russian domina- 
tion and have been fighting for the re- 
establishment of their independence by all 
means accessible to them for the 46 years. 

During World War II the Ukrainian peo- 
ple organized a powerful underground re- 
sistance movement, known as the Ukrainian 
Insurgent Army (UPA), which fought not 


only against the Nazi regime, but against 
the Soviet security troops as well. Stalin 
and Khrushchev unleashed bloody persecu- 
tion and reprisals against the Ukrainian 
people in the late 1940’s, and it was Khru- 
shchev himself who stated at the Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union 
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in February, 1956, that “Stalin had wanted 
to deport all Ukrainians, but there were too 
many of them and there was no place to 
which they could be deported.” 

Relentless and harsh persecution of 
Ukrainians continued after the death of 
Stalin, and it continues now after the ouster 
of Khrushchey from the top leadership in 
the Kremlin, inasmuch as the Brezhney- 
Kosygin duumvirate is bent on keeping the 
Soviet Russian empire intact and unified. 


Vietnam Hero—Competent Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, the 
following account proves very graphic- 
ally what desire, ability, and opportu- 
nity, when properly combined, can do for 
the individual. 

The American Machine & Foundry 
Co. is an integral part of industrial York. 
It furnished the opportunity, the hero 
of the drama had the desire and because 
of it acquired the ability. 

It again proves a helping hand is far 
more desirable than a handout. 

Read the story as it appeared in Tri- 
Lites, a publication of AMF: 

Vær Hero on AMF Tram 
(By Sheila Myers) 

James Dodson, at 24 is a quiet, hard 
working unassuming type of guy. He's the 
kind of guy who reads the paper, pays his 
taxes and has a normal supply of interests 
and hobbies. To see James Dodson coming 
through Gate Nb. 2 every afternoon one 
would not figure him to be the central fig- 
ure of a hair ra drama played out 
against an alien backdrop of jungle and 
mountain where the final curtain is sudden 
and violent death by any one of a thousand 
means. One, however, would be wrong, be- 
cause James Dodson is all of this and more. 

In May of 1966 he was Sergeant Dodson, 
USMC deep in the wilds of Viet Nam, 


fighting an unseen and vicious enemy. It 


was in May of last year that Sergeant Dod- 
son, for six years a Leatherneck, suddenly 
and without warning became a captive of 
the Viet Cong. The following month was 
one of forced marches, little rest, poor 
food and worse treatment until Dodson, 
Marine Corps trained to make every effort 
to escape and fight again, made his move. 
Lunging for a carelessly placed rifle, Dod- 
son got the drop on his jailers, and along 
with another American made his successful 
break for freedom, one of the very few 
POW's ever to make a successful escape 
attempt in Viet Nam. 

Dodson came back to his native York a 
hero, the guest of honor in a downtown 
parade and reception, his story told in the 
national press, radio and TV. 

All this attention however, didn't put 
much food on the table for his young wife, 
Wilhemenia, and small son Alonzo, and 
despite an avalanche of job offers, James 
wanted to learn a valuable trade and thus 
secure his future as just plain Mr. Dodson, 
since he knew his adventures as Sergeant 
Dodson were enough for only fleeting fame 
at best. It was with this in mind that James 
applied for and was accepted into AMF/ 
York's training program, 

In August of 66 James started under- 
going on-the-job training as a machine 
operator in the continuing training pro- 
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gram of AMF which is a part of the train- 
ing provided for in the Manpower Devel- 
opment and Training Act of 1962. 

James Dodson, who attended York Cath- 
olle High School, now moves with the ease 
and assurance around his turret lathe he 
once employed in the job of figthing a war 
in Viet Nam. 

He says he’s very happy now, and looks 
forward to a long association with AMF, 
and points out that working to fill govern- 
ment contracts is just another way of help- 
ing his country, a job James Dodson can 
do uniquely well no matter where he is. 


Fino Introduces Bill To Set Up Secondary 
Mortgage Market Facilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to authorize the 
Federal chartering and supervision of 
private corporations to create a private 
secondary mortgage market. One type 
of corporation would insure conven- 
tional residential mortgage loans and the 
other type of corporation would buy and 
sell the insured loans. To supervise the 
corporations, the bill establishes a Fed- 
eral Joint Supervisory Board of mort- 
pe insurance and marketing corpora- 

ons. 

I think the tight mortgage money mar- 
ket of 1966 has taught us the need for 
secondary mortgage market facilities to 
facilitate and when necessary, expand, 
5 residential mortgage lend- 


The question is “What kind of facility 
should we set up?” And the question 
lurking behind all this is “What kind 
of facility can everybody affected agree 
on?” For my part, I believe the answer 
to both questions is the same—two types 
of Government-chartered corporations, 
one insuring and one buying and selling 
conventional mortgage loans. I do not 
believe we should set the facility up 
within the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, because such a proposal would 
alienate some who might see potential 
favoritism to the thrift institutions. Nor 
do I think that such an institution ought 
to be set up in FNMA, because FNMA'S 
new “hock shop,” that is, participation 
sales function is utterly contrary to any 
secondary mortgage market function, in- 
asmuch as participations soak up mort- 
gage market money. FNMA should never 
have been made a “hock shop,” but since 
it has been, it is not the place for the 
proposed secondary market facility. 

I have therefore chosen to introduce 
the proposal which would set up a Fed- 
eral Supervisory Board to charter new, 
independent private corporations to han- 
dle the two phases of the secondary 
mortgage market operation for conven- 
tional mortgages. I think that every- 
body ought to be able to agree on 
proposal. 

I was glad to note recently that the 
homebuilders agree with the several 
banking and thrift institution groups 
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that secondary mortgage market facili- 
ties are needed. 

The bill I am sponsoring was intro- 
duced last year by Senator JOHN SPARK- 
MAN, new chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, I expect that he will 
hold hearings in the Senate on the sec- 
ondary market proposals, and I hope that 
Chairman Parman- will do the same in 
the House Banking Committee. 


Johnson Is Caught Gapping 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr, BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
insert as a portion of my remarks the fol- 
lowing editorial from the San Diego 
Union dated January 16, 1967: 

Now THERE'S Great FLAPPING—JOHNSON Is 
CAUGHT GAPPING 


When future historians assess the steward- 
ship of Lyndon Baines Johnson they might 
Well add one word to his own favorite de- 
®cription of his goals. 

„They may call his administration the 
‘Great GAP Society.” 

It may be hard to pinpoint the exact 
Moment the Gap was born, but it was not too 
long after that tragic day in 1963 when 
President Johnson took office. 

At first it was known to newsmen as the 
Credibility Gap, an annoyance at contradic- 
tions between promise and act of the Ad- 
Ministration. Like all other Gaps in the 
Administration it has grown to include out- 
Tight prevarications, an insistence that the 
government has a right to lie, half truths, 
Concealments and misleading denials, 

Now a certain city in south central Texas 
ls being called Credibilty Gap. 

Then there is the Economic Gap, which 
Includes many things. It includes infia- 

n and a receding economy at the same 
time, taxes when none were promised in the 
farly honeymoon days, budget gaps that will 

nearly $20 billion this year and next, 
a debt gap approaching $14 billion. It also 
includes a theory gap on when to tax and 
When not to tax to stimulate the economy, 
and the uneasiness gap between business and 
the government. 

In toto, all gaps are too numerous to men- 
tion. They include, however, the Postal Gap 
Of weak service and deficits of $1 billion an- 
Rually; the Underestimation Gap on how 
Much money is needed for funds to supply 
the military in Vietnam. 

There is the Agriculture Gap, as any 
armer can attest; the F111 Gap, the Nike-X 
Gap, the Manned Bomber Gap, the Maritime 

ap, the Nuclear Navy Gap, the Balance of 

ysMents Gap, the Foreign Policy Gap 
(plural); the Poverty Gaps, the Medicaid 
Gap, the Inter-Gorernment Relations Gap. 

è Guns and Butter Gap, Trading With the 

emy Gap, the Cost of Living Gap, the 
Crime Gap and many others. 

Is there any wonder that any one of these 
°F perhaps the combination of many of these 

resulted in the Popularity Gap docu- 
Mented by poll takers? 

As a result Asinn historians will probably 
Salle 1967 the Year of the Ram. To Ameri- 
2 historians the “year of the ram“ was in 
i when runaway legislation was rammed 
G gh Congress, in part leading to the 

reat Gap Society. 
> om 1007 has to be a year of the Gap 
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Judge Pine Dissents Once More 
* 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of public opinion polls have indicated 
recently that Americans rank crime one 
of the major ills of our society today. 

Every American agrees that our Na- 
tion’s leaders must move to stop the 
shocking increases in crime on our Na- 
tion's streets, However, as in most pub- 
lic policy issues, disagreement exists on 
the best course of action to reduce crime. 

I know many of my colleagues are in- 
timately familiar with a report filed a 
few days ago by the President’s Com- 
mission To Study Crime in the District of 
Columbia. The Commission's report re- 
ceived a great deal of public attention 
and it has been widely discussed in the 
District of Columbia and throughout the 
United States. 

To my way of thinking it is unfortu- 
nate that the minority report to the 
Crime Commission’s recommendations 
has received relatively little public no- 
tice. I am pleased, therefore, to be able 
to call my colleagues’ attention to an 
article by James J. Kilpatrick in a re- 
cent edition of the Washington Star on 
the dissenting statement prepared by 
Judge David A. Pine. My colleagues will 
remember Judge Pine as the U.S. district 
judge who read President Truman a lec- 
ture on the powers of Government in the 
steel seizure case. Judge Pine’s state- 
ments on matters of public policy are 
always important, and I would appreci- 
ate an opportunity to include Mr. Kil- 
patrick’s article on Judge Pine’s dissent- 
ing crime report in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD., 

The article follows: 

JUDGE PINE Dissents ONCE More 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

David A. Pine probably is best remem- 
bered, abroad in the land, as the U.S. Dis- 
trict judge who rebuked Harry Truman in 
the steel seizure case. His opinion of April 
29, 1952, remains to this day a shining 
moment in the recent history of constitu- 
tional law. Now Pine has made another 
significant contribution to public under- 
standing of the role of law. It too should 
be remembered. 

Unhappily, the circumstances are quite 
different. Fifteen years ago, Pine spoke 
from a national spotlight. Truman had 
relied upon his “inherent” powers as Presi- 
dent to justify seizure of the mills. Coldly 
and dispassionately, Pine read him a lecture 
in fundamental principles: 

The government of the United States has 
no inherent powers; its limited and enumer- 
ated powers are delegated solely by the Con- 
stitution; not even a President may exceed 
them, 

To the delight of constitutional conserva- 
tives, Pine found the seizure order “illegal 
and without authority of law.” For a few 
days the jurist was a national figure. 

Thirteen years elapsed. In the summer of 
1965 President Johnson created a special 
commission to study crime in the District 
of Columbia. The President stacked this 
body with liberals and moderates, elther 
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5-4 or 7-2 depending upon how one reads 
the litmus indications, but to lend some 
semblance of balance Johnson also named 
to the commission Judge David A, Pine. 
Ten days ago, the commission filed its 
ponderous two-volume report. Pine dis- 
sented, 

In the nature of such things, the ma- 
jority's findings and recommendations prop- 
erly commanded the greatest attention. 
Crime in Washington, to put the matter 
bluntly, is appalling. A great many of the 
majority proposals, with which Pine con- 
curred, were assuredly sound. Yet the tone 
of the majority report, taken as a whole, 
suffered from the tremolo so familiar to the 
liberal chorus. In this dewy-eyed view, 
crime is a social sickness and criminals are 
merely Ul. Punishment is a dirty word, and 
brutality is something the police must guard 
against. An answer to crime must be found 
in treatment of the root causes—poverty, 
discrimination, ill housing. And so on. 

Pine turned upon his majority colleagues 
the same cool gaze that 15 years ago he 
turned on Truman. 

“Throughout its deliberations,” he wrote, 
it seemed to me the commission was con- 
centrating on minutiae, statistics, and social 
and economic studies. This is reflected in 
its report and In the voluminous reports sub- 
mitted by the commission's staff. I do not 
disparage their relevancy or importance, 
Neither do I dispute that socio-economic ills 
are a vital causative factor in the commission 
of crime, and that steps should be taken to 
alleviate them, but there are other causes to 
which I think the commission might have 
given greater attention than it did.“ 


Pine took a backward look. During the 
dark days of the depression, the country also 
was affiicted by abject poverty, distress and 
misery, “but I do not recall at that time that 
there was a vast upsurge in crime.’ Indeed, 
between 1931 and 1935, while the nation was 
gaining a million in population, most major 
criminal offenses actually declined. 

What has produced the frightening picture 
that obtains today? In Pine's view, it has 
resulted in part from abandonment of the 
old proposition that crime is crime, and must 
be punished. In his own mind, “I have felt 
that one of the immediate, urgent ways to 
repress crime was swift, certain and impar- 
tial justice.” 

“My experience has caused me to believe,” 
he added, “that once wrongdoers are con- 
vinced that the law is not to be trifled with 
and that they will be called to account for 
their misdeeds, crime will decrease.” 

His colleagues did not share that old- 
fashioned view. Pine was perplexed to find 
“that some members of the commission and 
its staff seemed to believe it to be our re- 
sponsibility to suggest means for making the 
lot of the wrongdoer a little easier, rather 
than to find ways for reducing crime.” 

The 75-year-old jurist devoted a large part 
of his dissenting statement to a clinical dis- 
section of certain judgments of the US, 
Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
In the last six years, this court has reversed 
criminal convictions in 161 cases, and many 
of these have been flagrant cases of wide 
public concern. Petty legalisms, trivial tech- 
nicalities, and an excessive solicitude for the 
defendant's rights have figured in these re- 
versals; and time after time the released de- 
fendants have promptly returned to the 
streets to commit new crime. The District's 
rate of recidivism is shockingly high. 

Pine's comments doubtless will be interred 
in the obscurit; that awaits a minority voice 
in an 1,800-page report, Yet history suggests 
that dissenters are not necessarily wrong; 
they may be merely outvoted at the moment. 
Here the judge's views did not prevail, but 
he was as sound in this statement as he was 
sound in the broadside he threw at Truman 


15 years ago. What a pity it is that he never 


made it to the highest tribunal of them all! 
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Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit 
for inclusion in the Recor a timely edi- 
torial which appeared in the January 
25, 1967, issue of the Los Angeles Times 
questioning the administration's social 
security proposal. 

The Los Angeles Times, in asking the 
question “Hasn't the time come to take 
that program out of politics?” recom- 
mends the enactment of legislation to 
provide for an 8-percent social security 
increase at this time coupled with an 
automatic cost-of-living increase. 

The editorial follows: 

Potrrics IN Soll. SECURITY 

President Johnson's sweeping proposal on 
Social Security raises an immediate ques- 
tion: 

Hasn't the time come to take that pro- 
gram out of politics? 

When conceived in the mid-thirties, it 
was believed that huge reserves would be 
bullt up so that the program would be fully 
funded. That did not occur, because polit- 
icos could not resist the temptation to aug- 
ment the program in one way or another in 
biennial election years. 

As a result present available reserves are 
insufficient to cover one year's benefits. In- 
stead of the original estimate of a $54 billion 
reserve in 1967, the amount is now only $20 
billion, while the outgo for the year is estl- 
mated well in excess of $25 billion. 

The “unfunded liability"—obligation to 
pay benefits for which reserves are not now 
in hand—amounts to $400 billion. Mr. John- 
son's new proposals would add another $100 
billion of unfunded Liability. That $500 
billion total, incidentally, is half the financial 
worth of all individuals in the United States. 

The whopping payroll tax increase the 
President proposes would, according to fiscal 
experts, virtually exhaust the potential of 
that levy as a revenue-raiser. Congress, 
therefore, may be forced to dip into the 
general treasury in the future to meet the 
costs. 

An extra $2 billion would be paid benefi- 
claries during the fina] six months of 1967, 
and an additional $45 billion would be 
handed out in 1968. Of that amount only 
about $1 billion would be offset by initial 
Social Security taxes. 

Obviously President Johnson is simply do- 
ing what politicos before him have done— 
but on a far vaster scale than ever before 
proposed. 

Indicative of the political motivation is 
the fact that the bulk of the increased tax- 
ation would be deferred until after the 1968 
election. The administration plainly is 
aware that those voters whose payroll taxes 
would ultimately be doubled wouldn't be too 
happy if reminded of that fact just before 
they went to the polls. Nor would employers 
who are required to match the amounts paid 
by their workers. 

Congress is bound to modify the Presi- 
dential request, which would result in an 
average 20% increase in benefits. Republi- 
cans are insisting that the increase be held 
to 8%, an amount they contend can be fi- 
nanced from cash surpluses without in- 
creased taxes. 

Whatever benefit increase is finally de- 


seed upon, The Times urges one further 
step. 
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The Congress should enact the GOP pro- 
posal for automatic cost-of-living increases. 
If the cost of living in one quarter increased 
at an annual rate of 3% or more, benefit 
checks would be increased by a similar 
amount in the following quarter. 

We are persuaded that is the only way by 
which Social Security can be removed from 
election-year politics. 

Beneficiaries whose fixed and meager in- 
come is eroded by inflation assuredly are en- 
titled to increases. But those increases 
should not, and must not, come solely at the 
whim of vote-hungry politicians. 


Farewell Day in Cleveland, Ohio, for Jim 
Brown, January 29, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
pay tribute at this time to a great athlete, 
Jim Brown of the Cleveland Browns— 
one of the greatest football players of 
all time—who retired at the end of the 
1965 season. 

The city of Cleveland will pay tribute 
to Jim Brown this Sunday, January 29, 
1967, at the Cleveland Arena. This day 
has taken on special meaning for Jim 
and for the city because the day’s events 
are sponsored by and will be for the 
benefit of the Negro Industrial and Eco- 
nomic Union, of which Jim Brown is one 
of the founders. 

This endeavor was developed by prom- 
inent athletes to assist the American 
Negro to attain a meaningful and re- 
spectable position within the framework 
of the American economy. This group 
plans to promote business and industry 
opportunities on a competitive basis by 
providing capital and other specialized 
assistance to qualify members of the un- 
ion who wish to start or improve busi- 
ness, to expand, relocate, or consolidate 
existing business ventures. It has been 
the intention of this group to make fi- 
nancing of such endeavors less restric- 
tive because of collateral requirements 
or high interest rates. This is a non- 
profit organization. 

The Negro Industrial and Economic 
Union has been designated to benefit 
from Jim Brown Day because of his 
dedication to its high purpose of oppor- 
tunity development for others. This 
nonprofit organization maintains its na- 
tional office at 10515 Euclid Avenue, in 
Cleveland. 

Jim Brown is the president, Arnold 
Pinkney is the secretary-treasurer, Dola 
Miller is the management director, John 
Wooten the executive director, Booker 
Griffin the executive secretary, Carl B. 
Stokes the legal adviser, and William 
Stennis the director of finance, The 
group expects to become a national or- 
ganization with offices in all cities. 
Their national goal anticipates a total 
capitalization of $10 million within 5 
years. 

I wish to include a fine article which 
appeared in the Plain Dealer, by Mr. Hal 
Lebovitz, Plain Dealer sports editor, en- 
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titled What's Jim Brown Organizing?” 

I wish to commend Jim Brown on his 
fine athletic career and upon this im- 
portant national endeavor upon which 
he has entered and wish to extend my 
congratulations to all of the participants 
of this vital program. The article by Mr. 
Lebovitz follows: 

WHAT'S Jim Brown ORGANIZING? 
(By Hal Lebovitz) 


The other day we rapped our civic leaders 
for failing to get off dead center, This has 
become a “talk” town, with little action, Our 
leaders appear afraid. to take chances, to 
gamble. They actually seem fearful of prog- 
ress. They're running scared. 

Therefore today it’s a pleasure to write 
about somebody who is trying to do some- 
thing constructive—at his own expense and 
time. Not talking, doing. 

Jim Brown is going around today with an 
attache case. Except for those unusual 
shoulders and slim hips you'd never know he 
was an athlete. 

He and several other Negroes have com- 
bined to form what could be called Opera- 
tion Bootstrap.” The purpose is to invite 
Negroes to pull themselves out of their eco- 
nomic doldrums—not to wait around for 
handouts. 

The Brown’s fullback has coralled other 
professional athletes throughout the United 
States to go along with him in this goal. 
The Negro athlete who, through his own 
physical and mental ability has risen to a 
better life, is seeking to help his fellow 
Negro, achieve economic security. The 
athlete is the cornerstone of Jim Brown's 


We never have seen Brown more excited, 
or more thrilled over a project. A record 
number of touchdowns, or a championship 
couldn't enthuse him more. 

Brown is getting all the Negro athletes to 
put up $100 each, This fund is the starter. 
Offices are now being set up in major cities 
for door-to-door fund-raising campaigns in 
Negro neighborhoods. A regular member- 
ship Is $2.00. Lifetime membership is $5.00 
The money will be used to help Negroes help 
themselves. An office is being established at 
E. 105th and Euclid, with Jim Shorter of the 
Washington Redskins, and John Wooten of 
the Browns, in charge. 

“Of course we athletes are interested in 
Civil Rights,” says Jim. “But we're not in- 
terested in participating in the picketing, 
the sit-ins, the singing, the marching and 
the kneeling. We're not interested in being 
Nationalists. We don’t want to go around 
shooting. 

“What is the real basis for the Negro's 
problem? It's economics. As athletes we 
feel this is the area we can help in. We can 
do this, we think, by getting the Negroes to 
help themselves.” 

The idea began to develop about two years 
ago. Brown was in Los Angeles for an All- 
Star Game. Some talented young Negrocs 
interested him in a new fashion magazine, 
to be called Elegant.“ It folded after ten 
issues because the group lacked money. 

It had nowhere to turn for financial help 
after the original money was used up, There 
were no Negro lending institutions to tap and 
the white bankers weren't interested. 

“That's it, you sce,” says Brown. We have 
been consumers. Not producers. If we 
could provide dollars to allow Negroes to be- 
come producers—to publish magazines, to 
run factories—there wouldn't be a need now 
for a poverty program, where. people walt 
around for handouts. 

“Instead of a Negro owning one little old 
grocery store or some tiny record shop, maybe 
he could own a big one. Or several. What 
he would need is the financial backing.” 

He gave an example of a grocer in Harlem 
who got a $200,000 loan from Jackie Robin- 
son's Freedom National Bank, The grocer 
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now has a chain and is doing an exceptional 
business. 

“That's what we want to do,” says Brown, 
“on a national scale. You'd be surprised 
how miany people come to me with good 
business ideas. All they need is the money, 
They simply don't know where to get it.” 

Here Carl Stokes, who recently lost in the 
mayoral race by a fraction, is the legal ad- 
visor of the organization, known officially as 
the “Negro Industrial and Economic Union.” 
Arnold Pinckney, a highly successful insur- 
ance man, is also active with the Cleveland 
athletes, 

“One good thing about our organization,” 
says Jim, “Is we're not moving anybody in 
or out. We're definitely not trying to build 
u separate economy. There's no interest in 
trying to divide the community. We simply 
want to try to get the Negro to have full 
Participation in the economy. And that 
must be done by turning the Negro into a 
producer, something he hasn't been.” 

For two years, since the Los Angeles epi- 
sode, Jim has had the intense desire to do 
something constructive. “But we didn't 
want to jump into anything cold,” he 
explains. 

“We wanted to be sure of our foundation, 
We wanted good, solid people from which to 
grow, Most of us in it, will be giving—not 
talking. We'll be giving time and money. 
I know every one of the top echelon 
personally, 

“What we present now is a new image: A 
Young group, no agitators, no power-hungry 
People. We'll be able to do more in Watts in 
Los Angeles than any other organization. 
In fact our Los Angeles chapter has started 
there already.” 

Jim reveals that night after night he, other 
Members of the Browns, and players from 
Various pro teams, sat around talking about 
the problem, A survey in New York revealed 
the lack of unskilled Negro workers and the 
dearth of Negro businesses there. 

“That. was the whole story—right there,” 
he says. We wanted to do something right 
away, a positive contribution. Our contribu- 
tion could be two-fold, we decided. We 
could contribute educationally and finan- 
cially. 

“We must get people in a frame of mind to 
try to do something for themselves; to over- 
dome despondency; to make them realize 
there's hope. This must be done by 
*ducation, 

“As ball-players we have a built-in attrac- 
tion. We're prepared to go to schools, col- 
leges, anywhere we're asked, to give the mes- 
Sage of how the Negro can help himself. 
This won't cost money—just time. And 
When you're enthused you're glad to spend 
the time.” 

Financially, each player also put up cash. 

Brown sums it up; "In this world every- 

y seems to be asking for somebody else 
10 do something, We want the Negro to 
help himself. We're going right to the grass 
Toots, It would be done in the framework of 
the existing economy. And if we're success- 
ful it'll help the entire economy, period.“ 

Word already has reached Washington 
About the group Jim is spearheading. He 
Was called there to a meeting of the Small 
Business Association, He came back with 
taa attache cose filled with interesting litera- 


Now.“ he said, pointing to his case, we 
have a greater knowledge of lending institu- 
tions. So right from the beginning we can 
Tender a service. 

“And if the whole thing fails, at least we 
Can say we tried.” 

Jim Brown doesn't have to put his time 
and money into “Operation Bootstrap.” 
He's financially set. He can stay with the 

rowns as long as he desires, Even after he 
Tetires next year, the pay checks will con- 
“nue, for his football salary has been spread 
Over a period of years, He has an excellent 
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job with Pepsi-Cola. He is about to make a 
movie and has a contract for three more, He 
is a ten percent owner of “Mainbout,” which 
will handle the pay TV for the next heavy- 
weight title bout. Columbia Broadcastin 
System has talked with him about a radio 
future. 

Jim Brown could sit back and comment on 
the passing parade. He could ignore the 
problem he sees. Instead he wants to help 
solve it. Only through effort can goals be 
achieved. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. STANTON. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
half a century has passed since the 
world witnessed the brief glory of 
Ukrainian independence. On January 
22, 1918, the Ukrainians finally realized 
the culmination of their aspirations for 
liberty and dreams for national inde- 
pendence, which several centuries of 
Russian domination had prevented. 
Even though Ukrainian independence 
was officially recognized by the Bolshe- 
viks, within 2 years the Russians had re- 
conquered the Ukraine. 

Despite the brevity of their liberty, 
despite long centuries of foreign domina- 
tion, despite the anguish and despair of 
the Ukrainian people, their commitment 
to Ukrainian independence has never 
been destroyed. 

During both periods of Russian dom- 
ination the Russians have tried to in- 
corporate the Ukraine, denying its people 
self-government’ and those basic rights 
considered inalienable in Western phi- 
losophy. At one point in Ukrainian his- 
tory—in 1863—their Russian tasklords 
even denied the Ukrainian people their 
own language. During both periods of 
Russian domination, the Ukrainians 
have been subjected to many atrocities, 
including mass executions and deporta- 
tions. 

The Soviet Union may through coer- 
cion continue to maintain the Ukraine 
in captivity for the present, but they 
will never succeed in controlling the 
Ukrainians’ passions for freedom, liberty, 
independence, and national identity. 
The Ukrainians are not a submissive 
people; the history of their long struggle 
for independence is a testament to their 
unyielding, indomitable spirit. The 
Ukrainian poet laureate described that 
spirit as follows: 

THE CAUCASUS 

So likewise shall our spirit never die 

Nor our dear freedom wholly vanquished lie. 
Sooner may foemen hope to plough with glee 
A meadow at the bottom of the sea 

As chain the living soul with force uncouth 
Or choke to death the vital word of Truth. 
The glory of our God may not be rent, 

The glory of the Lord Omnipotent, 


Today we wish to express our deep re- 
spect for the Ukrainian people and add 
our fervent hope to theirs for their re- 
storation of independence. 
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Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, in their 
typical fashion of distorting the purposes 
of my legislation, the truth-in-trading- 
stamps bill, the Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 
which issues S. & H. stamps has charged 
that it is my desire to outlaw trading 
stamps, 

We would be taking the exorbitant 
profit out of the trading stamps that are 
adding to food costs, but it is absolutely 
false to say that my legislation calls for 
the abolition of stamps. It is typical 
of the deceptive tactics of these com- 
panies to falsely represent my bill and 
then ask 500 housewives in my district: 

Do you think that people should have the 
right to save trading stamps if they so choose, 
or should stamps be banned by law? 


There is nothing whatsoever in the leg- 
islation that calls for the abolition of 
stamps but it does call for the right, in 
the free American tradition, of providing 
the American people with the freedom 
of choice to determine if they want their 
premiums or their cash returned. 
Stamps are not free or a gift—as adver- 
tised—and my legislation simply recog- 
nizes this and also the fact that a house- 
wife could receive a whole week's supply 
of groceries per year without additional 
cost if she were allowed to turn in these 
stamps for cash. 

After misrepresenting my legislation, 
the Sperry & Hutchinson Co. announced 
gleefully that 72 percent of the house- 
wives had said that people should have 
the right to save trading stamps and 
therefore 72 percent were against my 
legislation. This is a deceptive practice 
and it is high time these myths that 
surround the “something-for-nothing” 
game are exposed. It is because the 
American people believe in freedom of 
choice that I introduced my legislation 
in the first place—to give them the 
choice they are now denied. Under my 
legislation they would finally be able to 
save trading stamps if they so choose 
and not to save them if they would prefer 
to have the cash. The housewife would 
no longer be forced to purchase some- 
thing she elected not to in a tie in“ sale 
if the “truth-in-trading stamp” legisla- 
tion is passed by this Congress. 

After this new display of deception and 
trickery Iam more determined than ever 
to bring truth into the trading stamp 
game. 

The housewives of America are fed up 
with the unnecessarily high cost of food 
and have been insisting that somebody 
do something about this situation which 
affects every budget in America. 

Farsighted States are doing just that 
and under leave to extend my remarks I 
include in the Recorp an article from 
the Drug News Weekly, January 23, 1967, 
which describes the attempt of the Cali- 
fornia Legislature to come to grips with 
this problem. I respectfully conimend 
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this action to the attention of the Con- 
gress because State action along with the 
Federal controls I propose in my Truth- 
in-Trading Stamps Act will respond to 
consumer demands and bring this situa- 
tion under control. 

The article referred to follows: 
CALIFORNIA BILL To SEEK TIGHTER Stamp 
CONTROL 

SACRAMENTO, CaLIF.—A bill aimed at 
strengthening California's control and regu- 
lation of the 25 medium-size trading stamp 
companies within the State is being readied 
for introduction in the State Assembly. 

Members of the staff of Assemblyman Bob 
Moretti, Hollywood Democrat, who is chair- 
man of the Interim Committee on Finance 
and Insurance, say prospects are bright for 

ge of an omnibus stamp control bill. 

The legislation probably will try to wrap 
up in one law the four major recommenda- 
tions Mr, Moretti's committee made after a 
study of the insolvent demise of Thrifty 
Green Stamps, Inc., and the relative ineffec- 
tiveness of the Trading Stamp Act of 1960. 

Mr. Moretti’s bill is a recognition that, as 
he puts it: “The Trading Stamp Act as it is 
now constituted is an ineffective regulatory 
tool. The act does not provide an effective 
statutory mechanism for the public protec- 
tion of stamp holders.“ 

As evidence to bolster this claim, Mr. 
Moretti’s committee report notes that since 
the act took effect three companies licensed 
under that law have not been able to meet 
their obligations, They have wound up com- 
ing before the State Corporation Commis- 
sioner in liquidation proceedings. 

In two such cases, Mr. Moretti reported, 
persons holding the stamps found they had 
a redemptive value of less than 35 cents on 
the dollar. Not all stamps were tendered, 
however,” he said. “So in both instances, the 
actual redemptive value on those that did 
turn up was well below 50 cents on the 
dollar.“ 

On a liquidation proceeding now coming 
up, that of Thrifty Green Stamps, the payout 
to stamp retainers is estimated at about 35 
cents on the dollar. 

The committee contends that Thrifty’s in- 
solvency is a prime example of the dangers of 
under-regulation of the many regional and 
local stamp firms in California, 

Mr. Moretti's committee consultant Ed- 
ward Levy pointed out that the super firms 
of the trading stamp industry, like Blue Chip 
in Callfornia or S&H nationwide, pose no 
problem from the regulatory standpoint be- 
cause they are solid and solvent. It is the 
smaller, local stamp outfits which need a firm 
regulatory hand, the committee said. 

“Thrifty Green was licensed and issuing 
stamps in April 1966 at the very time when 
its financial statement indicated it had a siz- 
able deficit capital posttion,“ reported Mr. 
Moretti's committee. 


Colgate University Meets Challenge of 
Ford Foundation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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Mr. PIRNIE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report that Colgate University 
in Hamilton, N.Y., has just taken a 
giant step forward in guaranteeing its 
future as a leading, independent college 
of the liberal arts—one of the finest in 
the Nation. 
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Three years ago, Colgate President 
Vincent M. Barnett, Jr., was invited to 
accept the greatest challenge ever pre- 
sented to the university in its 150-year 
history. The Ford Foundation offered 
Colgate a $2.2 million grant on the con- 
dition that the university raise $6.6 
million in eligible matching funds before 
June 30, 1967. That challenge not only 
was accepted and met, but was exceeded 
by more than $200,000, 6 months before 
the deadline. That is a significant and 
impressive accomplishment of which 
everyone associated with the endeavor 
should be justifiably proud. 

This is but a portion of an overall suc- 
cess story at Colgate. With support 
coming from many and varied sources, 
including several Federal grants, the 
university to date has raised $16 million 
toward a $23 million 5-year goal which 
is expected to be reached by 1969, Col- 
gate's sesquicentennial anniversary. 

The future of higher education in 
America depends, in large measure, upon 
the continued success and growth of the 
independent colleges. It is with this 
thought in mind, coupled with my par- 
ticular interest in this fine university 
that lies within the district I am privi- 
leged to represent in the Congress, that 
I commend Colgate and give well- 
deserved praise to its family of sup- 
porters. 


ABC-ITT Merger: The Justice Delay Is 
Justice Denied 
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Mr, PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to comment today on the recent action 
taken by the Justice Department and in 
particular the Antitrust Division in op- 
position to the Federal Communications 
Commission's approval of the merger be- 
tween Amcrican Broadcasting Co. and 
W Telephone & Telephone 

0. 

At the outset let me make it absolutely 
clear that I believe that the Justice De- 
partment should actively and most vigor- 
ously police the antitrust laws of this 
Nation. 

On the other hand, I am sure that 
many Members of Congress are familiar 
with the background of this merger. The 
FCC has spent almost 1 year studying the 
proposal while the Justice Department 
has spent over a year investigating the 
ramifications and effects of the merger. 

In this connection the FCC considered 
all the facts of this case, and operating 
under the rules and regulations set forth 
by the Congress, carried out its obliga- 
tions In a proper manner. Public hear- 
ings were duly held before the entire 
Commission, during the course of which 
hearings, the Justice Department elected 
to remain aloof. It did not participate. 
It was given every opportunity to voice 
its opinion, and it elected not to do so. 

However, it is also a fact that no other 
interested parties voiced any objections 
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to this merger. Now, in an 1lth-hour 
move, the Justice Department has sud- 
denly intervened, completely ignoring 
what seemed to be the evidence. The 
question in my mind is why and under 
what prompting did the Justice Depart- 
ment suddenly decide on a change of 
course. Why did the Department wait 
until the FCC had rendered its decision 
before it attempted to block this merger? 

It has long been my feeling that the 
purpose of the antitrust laws was to as- 
sure competition rather than to stifle it 
in any respect. 

It seems to me that the action of the 

FCC in approving: the merger was to 
make it possible for a third network, 
ABC, which until now has had difficult- 
ing in competing with the giants, Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and Columbia 
Broadcasting System, to merge with a 
large company, acquiring able manage- 
ment, a better corporate structure, and 
putting the corporation in a position 
where it could more effectively compete. 
It is generally believed that at this time 
ABC is not in any position to give ef- 
fective competition to CBS, much less 
NBC. 
To me, the action of the Justice De- 
partment is ill advised and contrary to 
public interest. I would suggest, Mr. 
Speaker, that if the Justice Department 
has any new and pertinent information 
concerning this merger, it make its in- 
formation available at once, But to try 
and stifle the principles of free enterprise 
is subject to the strongest criticism. 


Latin America’s Population Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, for 
many years the Keene Evening Sentinel, 
published daily in the Second Congres- 
sional District, of New Hampshire, has 
been an outstanding example of a small 
newspaper doing a big job. 

Although its circulation is centered in 
a rural area far from the world’s popu- 
lation centers, it has consistently pro- 
moted the interests of international har- 
mony and understanding through 
thoughtful articles and editorials. 

Recently, in an attempt to increase 
its already ample coverage of world af- 
fairs, the Sentinel inaugurated as a reg- 
ular Saturday feature, “World Focus,” 
a page devoted entirely to international 
news and issues. This sectlon is a shin- 
ing example of what can be done by @ 
capable and interested publiction, despite 
limitations of staff size and space. 

Much of this scope and direction is 
due to the efforts of its publisher, Mr. 
James D. Ewing, who has traveled ex- 
tensively throughout the world gather- 
ing information for many of these ar- 
ticles. 

A recent series by Mr. Ewing discussed 
most thoughtfully and comprehensively 
the problem of Latin America's popula- 
tion explosion and dilemma. I commend 
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the series, which follows, to my colleagues 

for its treatment of a most serious and 

yes rarely publicized or understood prob- 
m: 


POPULATION DILEMMA—LATIN AMERICA'S REAL 
THREAT 
(By James D. Ewing) 

The most serious threat to Latin America 
is rarely discussed in public: the region’s 
Population is increasing too rapidly. 

There b & possibility—indeed a proba- 
bility—that millions of people will be rela- 
tively worse off in the years ahead unless 
high birth rates can be curbed and economic 
development greatly accelerated. Both ac- 
tions are necessary to prevent the fantastic 
Tate of population increase from wiping out 
all the economic and social gains being made 
under the Alliance for Progress, 

As matters now stand, with the exception 
of a handful of individual nations, popula- 
tion is rising faster than food production, 
fester than industrial development, faster 
than school, hospital and housing construc- 
tion, 

It all adds up to less food, less employment, 
less education and fewer medical and social 
services, per capita, than in the past. It's a 
Prospect which contains a built-in invitation 
to Communist agitation. 

Latin America’s rate of population growth 
is the highest in the world—significantly 
higher than Asia's or Africa's, according to 
the best available figures, At the present 
Tate, the population would double every 23 
years. 

There isn't a country on earth, including 
the United States, which could cope with 
that kind of growth without a drastic lower- 
ing of living standards. It is political 
dynamite. 

Thanks to greater self-help, coupled with 
massive ald from the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, many Latin American countries are 
Showing (by normal standards) very en- 
couraging economic growth rates. But the 
situation isn't normal. Too often the popu- 
lation growth is even greater, which means 
that, per capita, they are going backward, 
not forward. 

There does not appear to be any one way 
to check this slide toward disaster. Advo- 
Cates of expanded birth control programs 
talk as though they had the whole answer. 
So do those who argue that it’s just a matter 
of stepping up economic progress and de- 
veloping the interiors of most countries. 

But practically speaking, reasonable hope 
for a solution lies only in doing all these 
things simultaneously and on a scale never 
before attempted. 

The obvious need for much more extensive 
und effective birth contro] programs—tfor 
those who want to use them—is still ob- 
Scured behind a vell of semi-secrecy in many 
Countries, and even the most advanced pro- 
rams are relatively limited. 

Advocates of voluntary family planning 
fre inclined to place most of the blame on 
the opposition of the Catholic Church. But 

is not entirely accurate or fair, because 
the church in a number of countries is look- 
ing the other way. 

There are other important obstacles, One 
is the traditional concept of the supremacy 
Of the male, which includes the principle that 
he alone has the right to determine whether 
the act of creation shall take place. 

Beyond this, there is the belief that a 
Man's virility is measured by the number of 
children he sires, especially males, and that 
the more children there are, the greater the 
parents chances for a secure old age. 

For these reasons, even in countries where 
the Catholic Church pretends not to notice 
birth control programs, there is political 
Umidity and a positive aversion to public 
discussion. 

But behind the veil, some progress is tak- 
ing place, though it's only a beginning. 
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POPULATION Dr.eMMA—FoopD PRODUCTION A 
CRUSHING NEED 


(By James D, Ewing) 

In all but two or three South American 
countries, voluntary family planning and 
birth control programs have been started. 
In several, they are getting important goy- 
ernmental support. 

Usually this has been a case of making the 
right move for what some would consider the 
wrong reason. 

In Chile, for example, it was publication 
of shocking statistics on abortions which 
prompted the government to start a birth 
control program, largely educational. De- 
spite the fact that voluntary abortion is 
illegal, the director of the Chilean National 
Health Service said in 1965 that for the 
260,000 children born there annually, there 
were 150,000 abortions. 

ABORTION RATE 


In Brazil publication of equally startling 
figures has helped a rudimentary birth con- 
trol program get started. A medical statis- 
tical study indicated that 60 per cent of the 
budgets of maternity hospital services were 
devoted to treating abortion patients. 

In Colombia, where the population has 
doubled in just 10 years, the government has 
also begun a birth-control information pro- 
gram, and some private clinics have gotten 
under way. 

In Peru, very little progress has been made, 
In Argentina and Uruguay the rate of popu- 
lation increase is low enough to pose no 
serious threat. These two countries are ex- 
ceptions to the almost universal pattern. 

Elsewhere even if the cultural and religious 
objections to birth control were overcome, it's 
almost inconceivable that the necessary edu- 
cational and clinical birth control programs 
could be instituted on a scale adequate to 
cope with the population problem by that 
method alone. It would take too much 
money and too much trained medical and 
para-medical personnel, 

At best, therefore, family planning and 
birth control efforts are but one avenue of 
attack on the overall population problem. 


FOOD PRODUCTION 


Of equal or even greater importance is the 
need to step up food production and in- 
dustrial development. The first is required 
simply to feed burgeoning populations with- 
out the necessity of costly import programs 
which increase prices to the consumer and 
drain off reserves of foreign currencies. 

The second is essential not only to provide 
more jobs but also to generate the tax reve- 
nues needed to modernize agriculture and to 
educate millions of young people in the skills 
which modern technology demands on the 
farm and in the factory. 

As has been true in other parts of the 
world, many Latin American countries have 
pushed industrialization and neglected agri- 
culture. And even the industries have, in 
some instances, been developed more for rea- 
sons of national prestige than economic good 
sense. 

FURTHER COMPLICATIONS 

In either case, the hope of industrial em- 
ployment has lured millions of peasants to 
the industrial centers, where they live in 
expanding slums and add to urban problems 
which are already frightening. 

Thus agriculture must not only be made 
more efficient; it must be made more at- 
tractive and profitable to millions of people 
who now dream only of leaving it. Among 
other things, this will require a vast array 
of weapons ranging from land redistribu- 
tion to improved credit facilities; from ex- 
panded technical assistance programs to 
modernized marketing and processing 
procedures. X 

Underlying the agricultural and industrial 
challenges, and essential to meeting both, is 
the need for drastic reform and tremendous 
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expansion of educational systems which in 
most countries are woefully inadequate, 
Uniess education is improved and extended 
to millions who are now effectively denied it, 
neither agriculture or industry can be de- 
veloped fast enough to cope with the popu- 
lation explosion. 
POPULATION DILEMMA—EDUCATION Is KEY To 
PROGRESS 


(By James D. Ewing) 


If Latin America is to develop to íts full 
potential, and especially if it is to deal with 
the consequences of its rising population, 
educational systems must be overhauled and 
expanded enormously. 

Most modern industries require an increas- 
ingly high proportion of skilled workers and 
technicians. Modern farming also demands 
a high level of technical know-how, In a 
world in which technology is more and more 
essential to the creation of wealth, education 
is thus the key to progress. 

ANCIENT SYSTEM 

The largest nation in South America—far 
bigger than the 48 continental United 
States—is Brazil. But its educational sys- 
tem is almost archaic. 

Elementary education is free, but is not 
available to many, and to still others only 
on a limited basis. The student who makes 
it through the elementary grades probably 
has to pay for his secondary schooling. 

There are some state-supported secondary 
schools, but the majority are privately op- 
erated and charge tuition, This automati- 
cally eliminates a high proportion of poten- 
tial students. 

At the university level, free education is 
again readily available for those who get 
that far. But the curriculum for genera- 
tlons has been heavily weighted toward the 
humanities. Thus, in addition to a built-in 
limitation on the numbers who can obtain 
a university education, the system turns out 
too many lawyers and too few- engineers, 
agronomists, and other technicians. There 
aire very few vocational schools at any level. 


GRIM FIGURES 


The statistics are startling, Of every 1,000 
youngsters who enter elementary school in 
Brazil, only 180 finish the full course. Of 
that number, 98 go on to a secondary school, 
but only 52 graduate. Fifty go on to a uni- 
versity preparatory school, but only 34 grad- 
uate. 

Of that number, 17 go on to higher educa- 
tion of some sort and 13 graduate—which 
means that only 1.3 per cent of all students 
who begin formal education ever obtain a 
college degree. 

In other countries, the situation is better, 
and in some cases worse. Almost everywhere 
an effort is being made to improve things, 
but there is evidence that in most cases it’s 
too little and too late. 

The result is that in most of Latin America 
the skilled workers, the managers and the 
technicians so urgently needed for rapid de- 
velopment simply don't exist in sufficient 
numbers. This is the major reason, for ex- 
ample, why the newspapers in Lima, Peru, 
publish a number of help-wanted ads, even 

50 per cent of the people are so poor 
they are effectively outside the money econ- 
omy and would obviously leap at the chance 
for an industrial job. The shortage is not of 
people, but of trained, educated people. 

It is also the reason why almost limitless 
amounts of capital and, where they exist, 
vast, undeveloped land areas won't be enough 
to provide sufficient food and jobs to feed. 
clothe and house the expanding population 
better than in the past. 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 
Better medicine and modern drugs are in- 


creasing life expectancy and decreasing in- 
fant mortality. Simultaneously, high birth 
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rates continue. They all add up to popula- 
tions which in many cases are doubling in 
25 years or less. 

Economic development, frequently impres- 
sive in statistical terms, is silently being can- 
celled out by the population explosion. 

There is no one answer. At the least, a 
solution requires, first, sweeping improve- 
ments and expansion in education, which, 
second, would supply the trained manpower 
to permit more rapid agricultural and in- 
dustrial development. Third, voluntary birth 
control programs for those who want and 
need them should be available. 

Even the most sympathetic observer is 
forced to wonder whether the full implica- 
tions of the problem are understood except 
by a relative handful of Latin Americans. 

It is a challenge which demands imagina- 
tive and courageous leadership, and a sense 
of urgency which is notably lacking in many 
influential quarters of many countries. 


The Moral Sense of the Scientists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appeared in the January 20, 
1967 edition of Science magazine. It is 
a pertinent appraisal of the moral re- 
sponsibility of the scientist in light of his 
expanding role in today’s world. I there- 
fore draw it to the attention of the Mem- 
bers and offer it for insertion in the 
RECORD. 

THE MORAL SENSE oF THE SCIENTISTS 
(By J. V. Reistrup) 

(Nore.—This editorial is condensed from 
a column in the 5 January issue of The 
Washington Post and is used here by per- 
mission of the publisher.) 

The recent meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science pro- 
vided an impressive body of evidence that 
many scientists now are indeed worried about 
their social responsibility. The announced 
theme of the week's sessions was “How Man 
Has Changed His Planet,” and the phrase 
provided far more than a take-off point for 
bragging. It was a symptom of the unease 
that permeated the meeting. 

Thus Thomas F. Malone warned one ses- 
sion that the possible consequences of 
weather modification must be weighed be- 
fore we are called upon to deal with them.” 
Malone, vice president of the Travelers In- 
surance Company, told his audience: “The 
point is that there is still time for reflective 
thought, for setting objectives, for weighing 
alternative courses of action—in short, to act 
responsibly.” 

In the kind of exhortation that had telling 
effect on its audience but could earn little 
space In newspapers, Malone went on: “If the 
exploration of weather modification adds one 
more small brick to the edifice that contains 
world conflict and supports world order, sci- 
ence will have served a noble purpose by 
enriching human life. The burden of re- 
sponsibility for seeing that this happens is, 
I believe, on scientists.” 

It was not only the p ts of man's 
modifying weather, however, eas aroused 
concern. Other aspects of man’s effects on 
his environment—notably air and water pol- 
lution—also stirred it up. 

Questions from the audience at a session 
on pest control, for instance, indicated wide- 
spread worry about the use of chemical pesti- 
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cides whose residues last a long time, such 
as DDT. The questioners were looking for 
the kind of assurance they got from George 
L. Mehren, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, that most Government research money 
in pesticides—the 1966 figure was 79 per- 
cent—tis now going into nonchemical means. 

The impact of science on man's social en- 
vironment drew concern, too, as the sessions 
on the races of humankind showed. The 
most heated area of dispute was on the 
question of how scientific inquiry would do 
least to feed the fires of racial animosity. 
One school held that the best thing to do 
was stay away entirely from investigations 
of the differences between the races, which 
one scholar labeled “pseudoscientific”; the 
other held that inquiry should go forward 
but that researchers have the obligation to 
denounce erroneous interpretations drawn 
from it. Geneticist Theodosius Dobzhan- 
sky, an exponent of the latter argument, 
added: “And in our world a scientist has no 
right to be irresponsible.” The audience ap- 
plauded his sentiment. 

But exactly what is the scientists’ respon- 
sibility in the matter of racial differences? 
The day of arguments produced no con- 
sensus, 

Nor were those attending the meeting al- 
lowed to forget the historical examples of 
how science had hurt, rather than helped, 
mankind. Loren C. Eiseley, a historian of 
science, taxed the 19th century's evolution- 
ists with characterizing races other than 
those of Western Europe as inferior, rather 
than simply diferent. The tags have per- 
sisted, he noted. 

And Lynn T. White, Jr., another historian, 
argued that “both our present science and 
our present technology are so tinctured with 
Christian arrogance toward nature”—the 
attitude that it exists for the service of man— 
that “the remedy must also be essentially 
religious.” Science and technology, he said, 
cannot answer all the questions they raise. 


Mission in Moscow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to commend to our colleagues’ atten- 
tion an editorial Mission in Moscow” 
that appeared in the Newark Evening 
News on Monday, January 16, 1967. 

As the newspaper declares, the realiza- 
tion that what cannot be stopped today 
cannot be rolled back tomorrow should 
inject reason into the effort to come to 
terms on means of checking the nuclear 
arms race. 

The editorial in full follows: 

Misston In Moscow 

First order of business for Ambassador 
Llewellyn Thompson on his new assignment 
to Moscow will be to present a message from 
President Johnson urging the Soviet Union 
to desist from extending its antiballistic 
missile system both in quantity and capa- 
bility. 

In terms understandable to the ordinary 
mind, this would seem an odd, even totally 
unrealistic request. Who beside the country 
itself shculd decide the nature of its de- 
fenses? Least of all, an ideological oppo- 
nent and potential military enemy? 

Eut these are no ordinary times, and they 
get steadily more extraordinary. The Presi- 
dent's request makes sense only because the 
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Soviet Union can be sure that if it extends 
its antimissiles, this country will, too. 
More, the offensive weapons needed to over- 
come better defense weapons will be de- 
veloped. Under present knowledge, this will 
require nuclear explosions in the atmosphere 
and a wholesale system of defense shelters 

As cycle builds on cycle, the cost will be- 
come exorbitant. What's more., Russians and 
Americans alike could look forward to a life 
tuned to the sound of a missile warning and 
a dive into a shelter. Pretty grim, and cer- 
tainly to be avoided in any way possible. 

The disarmament business hasn't pro- 
gressed very far. But enough is known to 
bring realization that what cannot be stopped 
today cannot be rolled back tomorrow. That 
in itself ought to injeet some reason in the 
present effort to come to terms on means of 
checking the nuclear arms race. 


The University of California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend our colleague, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Tunney], for 
his remarks to the House yesterday con- 
cerning recent developments at the Uni- 
versity of California. I would certainly 
agree completely that the heavy hand 
of politics, as it apparently has been 
practiced recently, can only damage the 
stature and confuse the purpose of a 
great institution of higher education. 

I would like to say once again that I 
deplore the firing of one of this country's 
finest educators, Dr. Clark Kerr, from 
his post as president of the University of 
California. His shoes would be difficult 
to fill under the most agreeable of cir- 
cumstances. But the fact that Dr. Kerr 
was fired only 3 weeks after the inaugu- 
ration of a Governor who had repeatedly 
attacked him during his campaign for 
office will, I expect, make this task far 
more difficult. 

There is also room for concern that 
this action may have complicated the 
university’s task of attracting and keep- 
ing the topflight faculty which has made 
it one of the greatest centers of higher 
education in the world. I deeply hope 
this will not be the case, but here again 
I think that Governor Reagan may have 
saag the university's job still more dif- 
7 Mr. Speaker, we cannot undo the 
lamentable action of firing Dr. Kerr, but 
we can hope that at least one of the 
apparently precipitating causes for it will 
be removed. I speak of the Governor's 
proposal to end the 98-year-old tradi- 
tion of tuition-free education at the uni- 
versity, I speak also of his plan to cut 
the budget which the university felt was 
necessary for this next year by 30, not 
10 as he has stated, but by 30 percent. 

Let us remember that it takes genera- 
tions to build a university and a State 
college system as fine as California's. It 
takes very little time at all, however, to 
dilute or even to destroy it. 

I sincerely and earnestly hope this will 
not happen. I hope that the Governor 
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will realize that we can not economize at 
the expense of education and the future 
of the young people of our State. 

The Governor and his aids talk about 
returning from “never, never land” to the 
“world of reality.“ Well, let me suggest 
that the fastest way to do this Is to pro- 
vide education with the funds that it 
needs and to see that we do not erect 
barriers, such as tuition, at a great pub- 
licly supported institution of higher edu- 
cation, in the path of the many that need 
it most but can afford it least. 

Mr. Speaker, the contribution of good 
wit and humor to a situation such as this 
is too often overlooked. Fortunately, it 
has not been in this case. 

I include Mr. Art Buchwald's column 
from this morning's Washington Post 
Wich speaks with devastating effective- 
ness to the problem created by a new and 
obviously inexperienced State adminis- 
tration. 

The column follows: 

CAPITOL PUNISHMENT: CALIFORNIA, Here I 
COME 
(By Art Buchwald) 


When President Clark Kerr was fired by 
Caālifornia's Board of Regents last week, I 
immediately got a call from my Uncle Oscar. 

“I hear they're looking for a new president 
for the University of California, You know 
anybody out there I cam speak to?“ 

“Gee, Uncle Oscar, what credentials do you 
have to become the president of the largest 
University in the country?” 

What credentials did Ronald Reagan have 
to become Governor of the State?“ he said 
hopefully. 

That's different, Uncle Oscar, and let's 
keep politics out of this, The beautiful 
thing about the university system in Califor- 
Nia is that it remains above politics, Now 
What are your qualifications for the job?” 

“I saw ‘King’s Row," Brother Rat,’ and 
‘Knute Rockne’ three times. Fm one of 
Reagan's biggest fans. I still choke up every- 
time I see a re-run of ‘Death Valley Days.“ 

“I'm sure the Governor will be very pleased 
to hear it, Uncle Oscar, but he has a great 
deal of respect for education and he wouldn't 

someone to run his school system just 
because the person was a movie fan.” 

“I should hope not,“ Uncle Oscar said. 
“A state university system is a very serious 
thing and they should get someone who 
knows how to handle kids.“ 

“Now you're talking, Uncle Oscar. What 
is your feeling about California students 
Paying tuition to go to school?” 

“I not only think the kids should pay tul- 
tion, but the teachers should too. You're 
Not going to have a balanced budget in Cal- 
Wenn unless the professors pay their own 

ay.“ 

That's pretty radical, Uncle Oscar. There 
äre very few schools in the country that re- 
Quire professors to pay tultion in order to 
teach,” 

“Well, just because they've been doing it 
One way for so long is no. reason why they 
can't change. You have to get the money 
for the schools somewhere.” 

“There has been a lot of unrest on Califor- 
Nia campuses in the past few years. Do you 
ave any idea how you can do away with it?” 

"Ya build up a strong university police 
Orce, Instead of putting all that money 
into new buildings and research, I'd put it 
into police equipment—you know armored 
“ars, riot helmets, tear gas masks and things 
‘ke that, You get enough cops on campus 
and the students will run for the hills.” 

“That's pretty strong medicine.” 

“Well, they did it at the untversities in 

Tgentina and you don't have any student 
Unrest down there.” 
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That's a point,” I said. “What would you 
do to encourage a strong, independent 
faculty?" 

“What's that?” 

“Well, in order to have a good university 
system you've got to attract brilliant men 
who believe in what they’re doing.” 

“Id get control of the library. If you 
have the key to the library, nobody's going 
to mess with you.” 

“You make sense, Uncle Oscar. Now there 
is one more thing that everyone's going to 
insist on, and that is that the University of 
California must be kept out of the political 
arena, How do you plan to do this?" 

“TU do away with the Student Government 
for a start.“ 

“Okay, Uncle Oscar, I'll pass on your ap- 
plication to the Board of Regents, but I 
wouldn't count on your getting the job.” 

“Why not? Who else are they going to 
get?“ 


“Buddy” Lewis: A Fitting Choice for Hall 
of Fame 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, John 
Kelly “Buddy” Lewis is one of the out- 
standing citizens of my home city of 
Gastonia, N.C. He is also a well-known 
former resident of our Nation's Capital. 
From 1935 through 1949, his name was 
a household word in the Washington 
area because of his outstanding per- 
formance on the baseball field with the 
Washington Senators. 

Buddy Lewis is a man of outstanding 
attainment in athletics, citizenship, and 
community service. This was again 
recognized on Monday, January 23, 1967, 
when he was awarded the Gastonia Hall 
of Fame Sports Award at the annual 
sports banquet sponsored by the Gas- 
tonia Chamber of Commerce, 

I know that many of Buddy’s friends 
in the Congress, the Washington area, 
and throughout the Nation will be inter- 
ested in reading an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Gastonia Gazette on Tues- 
day, January 24, 1967, as well as a 
column entitled “Pat's Peckings,” by 
Neale Patrick which appeared in the 
same issue of the Gazette. 

In saluting my close personal friend, 
Buddy Lewis, I join his many North 
Carolina friends in recognizing this new 
achievement. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the above-referred-to newspaper items 
as a part of the appendix of today’s 
RECORD: 

BANQUET AND LEWIS ARRIVE AT SAME TIME 

It was an impressive affair, that sports 
banquet last night. 

Some of the top names in the world of 
sports were there, and the local supporters 
came out by the hundreds to see and hear. 

You don't let people like Bobby Richard- 
son and Steve Spurrier come and go, if you 
love their sport, without making an effort 
to see them up close. 

These guys are the greatest. And there 
were many more. Celebrities were on hand 
by the dozens. That's why the X“ basket- 
ball court was filled to capacity. Around 900 
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people were fed. It was the largest banquet, 
probably, ever held in Gastonia. 

There were many highlights. But one of 
the greatest moments came when J. K. 
(Buddy) Lewis assumed an easy stride down 
the right side of the gym, mounted the 
speaker's platform, and, blushing with mod- 
esty, accepted this year’s Hall of Fame Award. 

Few people in Gaston County have done 
more for the world of sports than has Buddy 
Lewis. Indeed, few people have done more 
for their community than has the former 
Washington Senator outfielder. 

Lewis is one of those middle-aged Lions 
that a couple of AP reporters wrote about 
some few weeks back. He returned home 
from World War II, donned again his base- 
ball uniform in Washington, and slugged the 
ball the way his fans knew he could. 

Then, he returned to his home in Gastonia, 
established himself in the Ford business, and 
has had an excellent batting average in the 
world of business, 

The name of Buddy Lewis, when added to 
any endeavor, carries with it a measure of 
excitement, an almost built-in guarantee of 
success, 

The sports banquet, Itself, was the bene- 
fiiciary of the Lewis effort and has received 
much of his attention during its seven years 
of existence. Therefore, it is doubly satis- 
fying that such an honor should come to 
such a man. 

Gastonia is justifiably proud of its sports 
banquet, 

But it is equally proud of Buddy Lewis, 
a gentleman, a competitor, a hard-working, 
community-minded individual who has 
heard the call of responsibility and has re- 
sponded. 

Our congratulations to those who helped 
make the sports eyent such an overwhelm- 
ing success. 

Our compliments and best wishes to Mr, 
Lewis who swings hard and hits em long. 
Pat's Peckincs—Buppr Lewis: A FiIrrine 

CHOICE For HALL oF FAME 
(By Neale Patrick) 


It has been written that a prophet is not 
without honor, save in his own land, 

In truth, many great athletes achieve fame 
and recognition afar, instead of in the land 
of their heritage. 

Let it be added, however, that others in the 
field of athletics are with honor and are duly 
recognized at home. Such is the case of J. K. 
(Buddy) Lewis, third recipient of the Gas- 
tonia Hall of Fame Sports Award. 

Buddy Lewis certainly has been one of 
Gastonla's finest and most outs con- 
tributions to sports. His ability and his 
leadership have long been recognized, here 
and nationwide. 

Last night, his homefolks justly iced the 
cake of sports greatness that Buddy has 
molded in three and a half decades of service 
and achievement in athletics. The Sports 
Hall of Fame award is the most cherished 
recognition that Gastonia can give to those 
who have walked and led in that way of life. 

Buddy Lewis has been a vital cog in base- 
ball here since his teen age days as one of 
the legends of local Legion junior baseball. 
He played three years on the Post 23 All- 
Stars, his final season of 1933 leading to a 
regional champlonship. 

That was the first step forward for Buddy 
to 11 years of stardom (297 lifetime batting 
average) with the Washington Senators of 
the American League. He was our city’s first 
major league product of the Junior program. 

It was a big league career, interrupted by 
three and a half years of Air Force duty dur- 
ing World War II, a service hitch which found 
Buddy “Flying the Hump” in the Burma- 
India theater. 


JUNIOR BASEBALL DEVOTEE 


That is only a skeleton outline of the 
career of service in sports and athletics that 
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Buddy has given to Gastonia, the state and 
his country. 

Buddy, for instance, is the only person 
ever to play for, coach and supervise the 
Gaston Post 23 American Legion Junior base- 
ball program. 

Twice, he has coached the local juniors. 
Several times he has headed the Post 23 
Legion baseball committee. He also has 
served as Area Four junior diamond com- 
missioner, directing the program for western 
North Carolina. 

Buddy admits that, next to his family, 
junior baseball is the closest thing to his 
heart. He says that without the Legion pro- 
gram he would not have been given the op- 
portunity to begin his major league career 
three years later. It was his stepping stone 
to baseball fame, his career in business here 
„and the Hall of Fame selection last night. 

The National American Legion has rec- 
ognized Buddy for long service to the junior 
baseball program, presenting him with an 
Award of Appreciation a few years ago. It 
is an award which is given in most excep- 
tional cases to Legion diamond leaders across 
the land. 

It is indeed fitting that Lewis has been 
honored, at home and afar, in the field that 
is so close to his heart. 

In Buddy's playing days in the American 
League, he helped to spread abroad Gas- 
tonia’s claim as a baseball community, an 
incubator of major and minor league dia- 
monds stars. 

Since retiring following the 1949 season, 
he has been a guiding force in bringing 
professional baseball to his home community. 

He was the ram-rod in obtaining the Tri- 
State League franchise for the Rockets in the 
early fifties. He was instrumental in swing- 
ing the switch of the Columbus club of the 
Sally League to Gastonia in mid-season 
1959. 


Year and club 


104 Chattanooga 
1465 Chattanonga_. 


AID and California Colleges Join in 
Scholarship Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 11, 1967 


Mr. MILLER of California, Mr. 
Speaker, on January 20, 1967, I was 
pleased to be present in the office of AID 
Administrator, William Gaud, with col- 
leagues in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives from California to witness the sign- 
ing of a contract between AID and the 
California State colleges. 

This contract is highly significant be- 
cause it marks a major milestone in Viet- 
namese official programs in higher educa- 
tional pursuits. It gives advanced Viet- 
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Buddy, however, has not confined his ath- 
letic and leadership abilities to baseball. 
For instance, he is a member of the Wake 
Forest College committee raising funds for 
a new football stadium, a post which drew 
from him the quip: “I’m a baseball man. I 
don't know what I'm doing on a football 
stadium committee.” 

He also is a member of the committee 
which has been seeking a site for a new 
municipal stadium for Gastonia, and is a 
long-term member of the Sims Park Board. 
He, too, has been a moving force behind the 
Chamber of Commerce sports banquets over 
the years, little realizing that he would be 
singled out for his award last night. 

Buddy's love for youth baseball and work 
with young boys carries over, too, to the fact 
that he was a major fund raiser for the 
building fund of the new Red Shield Boys 
Club. 

He was a baseball hero to all Gastonia in 
his big league days. Buddy has returned 
to serve with honor at home, an inspiration 
to the youth of the community, 


PLAYED WITH HALL OF FAMERS 


A few years after Buddy retired from active 
baseball, he looked back at his 11 years with 
the Senators and picked his all-star Amer- 
ican League team of that era. It read like 
this: 

Bill Dickey of the Yankees, catcher; Lou 
Gehrig of the Yanks, Charlie Gehringer of 
the Tigers, Cecil Travis of the Senators and 
Phil Rizzuto of the Yankees, around the in- 
field; Ted Williams of the Red Sox, Joe 
DiMaggio and Tommy Henrich of the Yan- 
kees in the outfield; and Bob Feller of the 
Indians and Hal Newhouser of the Tigers, 
pitchers. 

The quality of the American League at the 
time Buddy was one of its stars is best 
shown by the fact that six of those 10 play- 


Buddy Lewis’ pro record 


Tosition | Games At bat Runs 


namese students an opportunity to re- 
ceive formal educational skills in the 
United States. This program will also 
provide an excellent opportunity for an 
exchange of ideas between our respective 
cultures. It will truly mean a new di- 
mension in our efforts to provide the 
strength and will for these brave peo- 
ple to build their nation. 

As I observed the signing ceremony 
between Dr. Glenn Dumke representing 
the California State colleges and Ad- 
ministrator William S. Gaud signing for 
AID with Ambassador Bui Diem of Viet- 
nam looking on, I could not help but be 
proud of these great institutions of 
higher education of my native State. 
The 18 individual colleges of the system 
offer a unique opportunity for bringing 
academic richness and intellectual] stim- 
ulation to the great population centers 
of our State. Under the very able lead- 
ership of Dr. Glenn S. Dumke, the chan- 
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ers against whom he played are now mem- 
bers of Baseball’s Hall of Fame . Dickey, 
Gehrig, Gehringer, Williams, DiMaggio and 
Feller. 

Buddy also was an all-star, twice in his 
career being named to the American League 
All-Star Game roster. He had the unusual 
distinction of being one of the few players 
in the history of the mid-summer classic to 
be selected at two different positions, at 
third base in 1938 and in the outfield in 
47, after he had returned from the service. 

He started both games for the AL, and 
recalls that a “pretty good hitter’ pinch- 
hit for him in the 1938 game . a fellow 
by the name of Lou Gehrig. 

Yes, Buddy Lewis’ athletic qualifications 
are known afar...andathome. The secret 
committee which selected him for his award 
last night have let out a fact which really 
isn't a secret, after all. 

Outstanding performances—Tied Ameri- 
can League record for most games played in 
season by third baseman—156 (1937). 
Equaled American League record for most 
errors In game—4 (first game, August 19, 
1937). Made 15 hits in four consecutive 
games; July 25, 26, 27, and 28, 1937. Led 
American League with most triples, 16 
(1939). Led American e third basemen 
in assists, 359 (1938). Led American League 
third basemen in errors for three consecutive 
years, 1936-38, with 32-29-47 errors in suc- 
cessive years. Led American League third 
basemen in double plays, 1938. Led outfield- 
ers in assists, 16, (1946). Played in two all- 


star games, playing third base for American 
League team in 1938. He falled to hit in one 
trip to plate, had one assist afield; played 
outfield in 47 failing to hit in two plate trips. 

Entered U.S. Army Air Force November 18, 
1941, discharged July 23, 1945, and returned 
to Washington lineup, July 27, 1945. 


Runs | Batting 
batted in| avernge 


cellor and chief administrative officer, 
these colleges have grown to meet the 
dynamic challenge of a rapidly develop- 
ing state. The contract is a true recog- 
nition of the spirit and resources pro- 
vided by these schools and their respec- 
tive center of excellence. 

Additionally, I might point out that 
the management of this program will be 
realized without any use of California 
State tax revenues. Each college has a 
foundation which is self-supporting and 
which seeks to foster research on the 
various campuses. The funds for these 
foundations come from Federal, State. 
and local research grant money, as well 
as from public and private endowments. 
Each of the foundations is a nonprofit, 
self-financed corporation, which receives 
no State-appropriated funds for its oper- 
ation. In the instance of the Vietnam 
student contract, the sponsor is the San 
Diego State College Foundation. 
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In conclusion of these remarks, I am 
pleased to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a copy of the AID press release 
on the signing ceremony which succinct- 
ly presents the highlights and objectives 
of the program, 

The press release follows: 

AID AND CALIFORNIA COLLEGES JOIN IN 
SCHOLARSHIP PROGRAM 


An Agency for International Development 
contract was signed today with a group of 
California State Colleges to provide up to 
four years of education for 100 students from 
Vietnam. Expected to arrive the end of 
February, the pilot group will give AID 
its first concentrated experience in the train- 
ing of scholarship students from Southeast 
Asia. 

The students will be divided into groups 
no larger than 15 and split up among seven 
of the 18 California State Colleges. Each 
successful candidate, selected from among 
3.000 applicants, will therefore be a mem- 
ber of a particular small student group at 
a college campus with unique environmental 
and resource characteristics. 

In signing the contract on behalf of the 
Agency, Administrator William 8. Gaud 
noted that AID had selected the California 
complex in order to train students in small 
groups, while at the same time keeping them 
Still close enough for useful coordination. 

Signing for the colleges was Dr. Glenn 8. 
Dumke, Chancellor of the 18-college system. 
Congressmen from California representing 
the districts in which the seven college cam- 
puses are located also took part in the cere- 
mony held in the AID Administrator's office. 

“Special effort will be made to involve the 
Students in community as well as college 
affairs," Administrator Gaud said. The 
California colleges intend to provide enrich- 
ment through special activities focusing on 
the problems of Southeast Asia. The purpose 
is to stimulate study of the student's own 
country relative to the rest of the world and 
0 the student's future leadership role within 
d. 

The Scholarship Leadership Program under 
Which the 100 students are coming to the 
United States was developed last fall to give 
Preference to candidates who planned to 
Study in flelds especially wanting in Vietnam, 
such as education, agriculture, and medicine. 

Knowledge of English was not a require- 
ment. Part of the AID contract with the 
California State Colleges calls for intensive 
English-language training and familiariza- 
tion courses on American culture, as well as 
emphasis on Southeast Asia. The value of 
the contract with the colleges is $425,000, 
Which will cover full costs incurred by the 
California State Colleges. 

AID and the colleges will engage in re- 
Search projects regarding the relationships 
between the students and their environments 

on and off the campus. Results are ex- 
Pected to facilitate improvements in AID's 
Over-all training program. 

The seven institutions involved are the 
California Polytechnic College at San Luis 
Obispo and the California State Colleges at 
Fullerton, Fresno, Long Beach, Sacramento, 
San Diego, and San Jose. 


Hon, Charles A. Buckley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 
Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, my col- 


agues from New York and I mourn the 
loss of the late and beloved Charles A. 
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Buckley, who for 30 years served in this 
House as a Representative from New 
York's 23d District. He served with dis- 
tinction representing not only his con- 
stituents most ably but guided the Pub- 
lic Works Committee as its chairman. 

One of his longtime friends and asso- 
ciates, Mr. John Hagan, has written a 
very fine letter about the Honorable 
Charles Buckley, and I wish to call it 
to the attention of my distinguished col- 
leagues by having it inserted in the 
RECORD. 

HacaN PAYS TRIBUTE TO CHARLES BUCKLEY 
Hon, Lester L. WOLFF, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Wo.urr: I know that 
you, just as I, received the sad news of the 
death of a longtime friend and associate, the 
Honroable Charies Buckley, who for 30 years 
represented the good people of New York's 
23d District, d 

Through his efforts our harbors, our water- 
ways, parks and beaches, have been Improved; 
we have the St. Lawrence Seaway, the Niagara 
power project, and Hudson River improve- 
ments, the Major Deegan Expressway and 
New England Thruway. He worked hard for 
these and many, maby more projects which 
benefited not only the citizens of New York 
but all Americans. 

Charley was a truly loyal and dedicated 
American. His loss is mourned, and his fam- 
ily has my deepest sympathy. 

Sincerely, 
Joun G. HAGAN. 


Report on Thurston County, Wash., Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mrs. HANSEN of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, there has been a great deal of 
discussion recently about the usefulness 
of community action programs. When 
I was in the West this winter, I had the 
opportunity to visit the Olympia, Wash., 
Neighborhood Youth Corps project. I 
saw there some of the most valuable work 
I have been privileged to sce. 


Young people were being given their 
first opportunity for job training and 
employment. I met these youngsters 
and I talked with them on subjects from 
grooming to technical aspects of their 
jobs. The work of this program is tre- 
mendous. It is so good that I asked Mr. 
Elmer Keiski, director of the Thurston 
County Neighborhood Youth Corps, to 
give me the following report: 

Report ro THURSTON County COMMISSION- 
enms—Acriviry Report: Finst Yrar— 
THURSTON Country NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH 
Corps, NovEMBER B. 1965 TO NOVEMBER 8, 
1966, From ELMER KEISKI, DIRECTOR 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

The Thurston County Neighborhood 
Youth Corps has done a valuable and suc- 
cessful job in filling the employment gap 
for high school dropouts in Thurston 
County. The Youth Corps has provided 
work experience and training to a signifi- 
cant number of 16-22 year old youth who 
might otherwise have had no opportunity 
to enter the labor market because of their 
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general unemployability. The Youth Corps 
has provided a “stabilizing work situation” 
for a number of troubled and uncertain 
youngsters. The Youth Corps has been a 
new local agency solely concerned with low 
income, unskilled drop-outs trying to meet 
a need that received minimum attention or 
services from other educational and social 
agencies in Thurston County. The Youth 
Corps has markedly improved the opportu- 
nity of those low Income and unskilled 
youngsters who take advantage of the pro- 
gram to eventually become part of our afflu- 
ent society. 

The Thurston County Neighborhood 
Youth Corps atempted to recrult and pro. 
vide work training experiences for out of 
school youth with the following character- 
istics: Insufficient education to obtain 
suitable employment; unskilled or under- 
employed; selective service rejectees, re- 
jectees from other training programs; er- 
ratic work histories; improper attitude to 
work in general; social adjustment problems 
interfering with employment; and emotion- 
al or attitudinal problems requiring per- 
sonal adjustment acsistance. 

All enrollees were from families whose in- 
comes were insufficient to provide it with 
basic needs. The following standard as cs- 
tablished by the U.S. Department of Labor 
was used in determining ecomonic eligibil- 
ity for the Youth Corps: 


Family size Income Income 

(noufurm)t (furm)? 
Unrelated Individual. | $1, 450 | $1, 080 
— 1 1, 0 1,400 
3. 2,440 1,710 
4 3,130 2200 
5. 3, 685 2, 50 
6 4,135 2,900 


55 Add $550 for each notifurin faintly member in excess 
6. 


2 The poverty luce levels of farm families are based 
on 70 percent of the income of nonfarm families. 


By counseling and observing the young- 
sters enrolled in the TCNYC over a year the 
staff discovered many interesting and often 
disturbing characteristics. The most gen- 
efal characteristic of the average enrollee 
was the lack of basic educational skills. 
Nearly all the enrollees falled to complete 
basic secondary educational levels. A great 
number were deficient in basic elementary 
educational skills. The average enrollee had 
completed 9.97 years of schooling and was 
18.2 years old. 

Most of the enrollees indicated below level 
achievement early and consistently through- 
out their schooling. Many enrollees would 
not return to the regular dally school pro- 
gram or even consider it. Once having 
dropped out, the youngsters seemed to de- 
velop a “closed door” attitude to the regular 
school program. Counseling these youth 
back into remedial classes or other basic 
skills class was difficult and often 
unsuccessful. 

Often enrollees could be counseled into 
night school classes of basic education or 
secretarial skills. Those youngsters who ex- 
pressed interest in additional education often 
looked at the GEDT equivalency as a more 
practical goal than the regular high school 
diploma. Enrollees were introduced and en- 
couraged to study under the excellent op- 
portunities of the Olympia Adult Evening 
School. 

A general characteristic of enrollees was an 
unstable or nonexistent family unit. Many 
enrollees “drifted” from residence to resi- 
dence and frequently throughout the stato. 
The project staff became surprised at the 
number of youngsters often only 18 or even 
less who had been “independent” of re- 
sponsible adult supervision for some time. 
Several youths working in the TCNYC had 
served time in State Institutions. 

Applicants were often wary of officials and 
forms, Many youngsters had extensive coun- 
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seling and case records with other agencies 
including schools, juvenile authorities, parole 
officers, welfare case workers, and employ- 
ment counselors, Therefore, the Youth 
Corps office was conducted as informally as 
possible and a friendly, easy-going attitude 
encouraged during personal counseling. The 
Youth Corps staff counseled all applicants 
on their employment goals and educational 
needs. The Project Director tried to assess 
the applicants work attitudes and potential, 
Enrollees were placed on work stations that 
best matched their potential. Daily work 
supervisors counseled the NYC Aides as well. 
The Project Staff provided additional guid- 
ance on work adjustment and attempted to 
resolve individual problems as they arose. 
The NYC Aides received their best guidance, 
direction, and training from those regular 
employees they worked with dally. 

Other characteristics of those working in 
the TCNYC were: early marriage, early di- 
vorce, low mental ability, poor appearance, 
poor communication skills, no work experi- 
ence, repeated failures in school and society, 
mental retardation, emotional instability, 
laziness, fear of rules and regulations, un- 
kempt appearance, crime experiences, cul- 
tural deprivation, poor health and poor eat- 
ing habits, inept money management, and 
general insecurity about the world of work. 

It must be remembered that the Youth 
Corps was established to provide work experi- 
ences for youngsters with those very prob- 
lems mentioned above. Often those nega- 
tive traits were not severe. Not all enrollees 
exhibited serious negative characteristics. 
However, reviewing the total numbers in- 
volved, the staff noted an awesome variety 
of problems troubling the enrollees. These 
multiple problems frequently interfered with 
the enrollees functional working ability. 


SPECIFICS 


During the first year of the TCNYC some 
280 youngsters applied for work by coming 
into the office personally. This figure does 
not include those youths who initially con- 
tacted the local office of Employment Secu- 
rity. Not all these youth qualified for the 
Youth Corps. Many were referred for the 
local employment office or given other job 
tips. A number of high school and college 
students requested employment during June 
and July and they received encouragement 
and direction on part-time work opportuni- 
ties. 

A total of 126 youths were hired and in- 
volved in the project during the first year. 
Of this number 59 were girls and 67 were 
boys. Some 97 youth were terminated from 
the Youth Corps—43 girls and 54 boys. The 
average enroliment each month was 33 
youngsters. The average length of employ- 
ment was 8 weeks. Not one enrollee was 
"fired". Those youngsters working as NYC 
Aides earned a total salary of $56,633.00 for 
the first year, An additional $3,379.00 was 
paid them in fringe benefits, The average 
enrollee earns $476.00. By the U.S. rt- 
ment of Labor standards NYC Aides worked 
a 32 hour week earning $1.25 per hour. 

Of the total enrollee termination of 97 In 
the first year some 37 youths went to work 
full-time. A follow-up survey indicated that 
at least half were still working after the 
first month. Some moved on to other jobs, 
or left town or quit for various reasons. The 
length of the jobs changed as well. 

Besides the objective of placing youth in 
full-time work, the TCNYC provided those 
youth enrolled with a period of employment 
stability, work experience, and time to ad- 
just and evaluate personal goals. Actually 
other NYC objectives were to return young- 
sters to school, provide their very first job, 
and counsel individuals on educational 
needs. 

The following table Indicates the reasons 
for enrollees leaving the NYC project from 
November 8, 1965 to November 8, 1966: 
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Number 
of youth 

1. Full-time employment. 
2. Moved from count 16 
S. Quit; chmee 7 
4. Returned to school full time 6 
C 5 
6. Nonattendan eee 5 
KAS T ATEEN & acres SOR ES A 

8. Transferred to other training pro- 

T ea A E tce 
9. Care of children and home 3 
y E Pregnancy TERE SEE E 3 
11. No longer qualified__.......---..-- 3 
12, Drafted 2 
13. Diness -.. 2 
14. Unknown 1 


The Federal government supplied 90 per 
cent of the project costs $103,770.00. The 
remaining 10 per cent was provided by local 
sponsors as an “in-kind” rather than cash 
contribution. The value of the local spon- 
sors’ “share” was $16,710.00. The original 
agreement between the Thurston County 
Commissioners and the United States De- 
partment of Labor called for a $103,770.00 
expenditure for six months. However, the 
contract underwent several extensions and 
was stretched out to 16 months without ad- 
ditional new County or Federal funds. A 
lower monthly enrollment than originally 
anticipated made it possible to extend the 
project. 

Total administrative césts came to $17,- 
297.14. This figure includes $15,598.00 for 
staff salaries and fringe benefits. Also the 
figure $1,107.01 for office expenditures and 
$592.13 for staff travel expenses for NYC 
activities. 

All NYC expenditures had to have prior 
approval by the United States Department 
of Labor and then listed in the official con- 
tract budget between the Thurston County 
Commissioners and the Labor Department, 
No deviation or expenditures were allowed 
beyond stated contract figures unless ap- 
proved by a Labor Department representative. 

NYC funds were deposited in the County 
Treasurers office. Vouchers for payroll and 
other expenses were drawn up by the NYC 
staff, submitted to the County Commission- 
ers for approval, and paid by warrant by the 
County Auditor's office. All funds and ex- 
penditures must be Commissioner approved, 
audited by the County Auditor and subject 
to audit later by the State Auditor. The 
U.S. Department of Labor also subjects NYC 
budgets to inspection anytime by roving 
Federal auditors. All expenditures were also 
reported monthly to the Labor Department 
representative in Seattle and Washington, 
D.C., where they were reviewed and compared 
to contracted budget figures, 

In evaluating the success of the TCNYC 
one must understand that the program 
operated to assist disadvantaged youngsters 
gain work experience. Those youngsters 
working in the TCNYC had a multiplicity 
of problems making them generally unem- 
ployable. The NYC objectives were to pro- 
vide that first all-important job, show these 
youngsters how to work, introduce them to 
the demands of the work-a-day world em- 
phasizing such rudimentary work skills as 
appearance and punctuality, Thus in meas- 
uring the degree of successfulness of the 
first year’s operation of the TCNYOC, an eco- 
nomic yardstick may not be appropriate or 
practical. However, this new program 
brought a total new purchasing power to the 
community of $72,290.59. 

Excellent cooperation from all participat- 
ing agencies existed, Those City and County 
offices and their personnel that provide work 
stations and supervision made the project a 
success because of their patience and under- 
standing with these youth. Other cooper- 
ating agencies that provided unlimited as- 
sistance were the local office of Employment 
Security, Thurston County Welfare Office, 
Thurston County Juvenile Office, and Thurs- 
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ton County Community Action Council, 
Project Headstart, Morningside School, the 
local Social Security Office, Lacey Fire De- 
partment and others also provided work sta- 
tions for NYC Aides and assisted significantly 
in acquainting the youngsters with mean- 
ingful work experiences, Those individual 
supervisors who worked daily with NYC Aides 
carried the brunt of job training and work 
counseling. Without the positive attitudes 
of all those assisting in the Youth Corps 
project—the TCNYC would have been far 
less suecesst ul. 

The project had a 47 per cent success rate 
the firet year. This figure includes the total 
enrollees who went to work full-time, who 
returned to school full-time, and who trans- 
ferred to another work training program. 
Originally it was hoped that if 10 per cent of 
the youngsters were helped the program 
would be worthwhile. Those youth who 
terminated without going to work full-time 
profited by having their first introduction to 
the responsibilities of the world of work. 


We Had To Earn Our Way Up 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in the story of one family one 
can often read the temper and measure 
the strength of a nation. The story of 
how Vincent Gudobba and his family 
have weathered the years and improved 
their economic lot has this quality, 

The Gudobba story appeared in the 
Christian Science Monitor on January 
5, 1957. It was the first in a series of ar- 
ticles entitled 15 Families in a Changing 
World.” This sensitively written por- 
trait by Charlotte Saikowski is absorbing 
and instructive, and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues. 

Vincent Gudobba, it happens, is a good 
friend of mine. He is a resident of Clin- 
ton Township in my district and is em- 
ployed at the Chrysler Outer Drive 
Stamping Plant in Detroit. He is first 
vite president of the Macomb County 
AFL-CIO Council and a member of its 
executive board, 

The economic position of the Gudobbas 
today is an eloquent testimonial to the 
wisdom with which this family has car- 
ried the burdens of everyday life. It is 
a testimonial, too, to the sinew and fiber 
of millions of American workingmen like 
the Gudobbas, as well as to the effective- 
ness of the Nation's labor and economic 
policies since the New Deal. It is no less 
& monument to the accomplishments of 
the American labor movement. 

The article follows: 

We Han To Earn OUn Way Ur 
(By Charlotte Saikowskl) 

(Note—Detroit auto worker Vincent 
Gudobba credits his union for the economic 
benefits that paid for the small but ex- 
panding home in which he and Mrs. 
Gudobba brought up their three children. 
With family responsibilities subsiding, the 
Gudobbrs lock forward serenely from & 
comfortable present to a well-secured re- 
tirement.) 

Mount CLEMENS, Mich. — For Vincent and 
Hazel Gudobba, life is as comfortable and 
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secure today as it has even been. Two of 
their children are married, and with only 
17-year-old Vincent still living at home they 
no longer need to scrimp and save quite as 
much to make ends meet. 

“Whenever I get discouraged,” says Mr. 
Gudobha, “I think about the ola times back 
in the ‘30's when I used to be a door-fitter 
on the assembly line. You had to stand 
there hour after hour while those cars 
shuffied by and you couldn't stop for a 
minute until your relief came. And all for 
a buck and eight cents an hour! It was 
rough.“ 

Today 30 years later Vincent Gudobba, 
is a well-bullt, round-faced man of 55, still 
Works at the Chrysler Outer Drive Stamp- 
ing Plant in Detroit. But his working con- 
ditions have vastly improved. No longer 
un assembly-line worker, he has moved into 
a job in the factory tool crib where he dis- 
tributes tools, safety equipment, and parts 
to the production workers. 

“I guess you'd call it a semiskilled job.“ 
he told me. “I just see to it that the guys 
have enough stock. Anyway it’s much 
cleaner work. I can wear ordinary clothes. 
The hours are good, too, It’s the first 
shift—from 6 in the morning to 2 o'clock. 
The pay of course is much better now. With 
the raise I just got I make $3.24 an hour 
for a 40-hour week. 

“Course it's the unions that done it. 
We fought for it and we got it. Better 
Pay. A shorter week. Safety devices. Ven- 
Ulation and light. Pensions. And now 
there's workmen's compensation and un- 
employment insurance—all that makes it 
easier so you don't worry so much.” 

At $3.24 an hour Mr. Gudobba now brings 
home three times the wage he did in 1937. 
With occassional overtime work he can earn 
between 87,000 and $7,500 a year — not 
enough, as he says, to buy a lot on Lake 

uron or a boat but “enough to eat well.” 

Like thousands of other factory workers 
who have fied the congestion, high rents, 
Tising cost of living and other pressures of 
the city, the Gudobbas early moved into 
the outskirts of Detroit — Clinton Town- 
Ship, to be exact, This was back in 1947 
When just a few scattered houses dotted the 
flat, weed-strewn fields and when a com- 
Munity well was the only water supply. 

“We used to live on the east side of 
Detroit in a four-family flat, paying only 
$27.50 a month rent,” Mr. Gudobba recalled. 
“Then the colored people started moving in. 
I didn't really mind that too much until one 
day I found out my Negro neighbor was 
Paying $67.50 a month rent, I knew if I 
Stayed around my rent would go up. So one 
day — it was dreary and drizzling — we 
drove out to have a look at a house near 
Where my father lived. 

“Well, it was small — only four tiny 
rooms on a lot 50 by 120 feet. It didn't have 
a basement or attic like my wife wanted 
but it was only $3,400 and we figured we 
Could swing the 630 monthly payments, So 
We moved in with the two kids, Judy was 
three and Roger nine.” 

Since then the Gudobba home, which still 

5 its original mottied-gray synthetic brick 
aiding, has been expanded by a utility room, 
a bedroom, and a frame two-car garage, all 
Of which Mr. Gudobba bullt himself. The 
house now has its own well and the town- 
Ship recently installed a sewer. 

The tnside, too, hus seen changes. 

“We tried to do a little bit every year,” 
Sald Mr. Gudobba. “This year I knocked out 
u closet and made this L-shaped living 
room. I dropped all the ceilings so it'd be 
faster to heat and me and my brother-in- 
law paneled all the rooms. You know 
there's only one original window left? Now 

have only a few jobs left. I want to put 
aluminum siding on the house — wish I 
could've done that before you came.” 

“We live like millionaires,” chimed in 

Gudobba as she showed me through 
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her house. “You know I've had that Bendix 
washer for 17 years? And now we have a 
drier— ‘course I can't dry my silks in it; I 
still have to hang those up. But you know, 
it's a funny thing. Look at that big sink. 
When we were raising our kids and needed 
it we had just a little sink. Now the kids 
are gone and we have a bigger sink than 
we know what to do with. That's life for 
you!” 

Mrs. Gudobba, a hazel-eyed woman with 
dyed black hair, opened her home to me 
warmly and unselfconsciously. She smiled 
a Httle shyly on my first visit because I 
had caught her unaware in Bermuda shorts 
and uncombed hair. But she soon forgot 
about herself as we sat chatting on the 
foam-rubber couch near the picture window, 

In one corner stood a 21-inch walnut color 
television set from Sears, with three glass 
swans resting on top. A few plastic roses 
sprouted from a slender gold wall vase. On 
a nearby table were perhaps a dozen framed 
photographs of the Gudobba children and 
grandchildren, as well as two chrome 
trophies which Mr. Gudobba had won in 
bowling competitions. A basketful of un- 
ironed laundry lay on the sofa at the other 
end of the room. 

“I’m sorry all that laundry is around,” 
apologized Mrs. Gudobba. “But it’s not easy 
to keep up with the house when you work. 
I started working again part-time about six 
years ago and now I go full time—at the 
secretary Of state's fee office on Van Dyke 
where you get boat and car licenses, I got 
tired staying at home care of the 
grandchildren. I don't want to babysit all 
the time. 

“The kids don't like me to work but you 
get used to that $70 a week coming in—$53 
after deductions. There’s a lot of stuff we 
wouldn't be able to buy otherwise. Now 
we're saving for a new car. I still got that 
1964 Dart outside and Vince uses the 1965 
Dodge sports wagon. Just think—two cars 
and all paid for!" 

Now that their children are grown and the 
cares of looking after a family are subsiding, 
the Gudobbas are thinking sbout the future 
and what they might do in the years ahead. 
With social security and Mr. Gudobba's pen- 
sion they anticipate no financial worry and 
already have a few long-range plans. 

“First I want to get the house finished 
and get far enough ahead so I can retire in 
five or six years,” said Mr. Gudobba. “Then 
we're going to get us a camper and go travel- 
ing when we're young enough to enjoy it.” 

The married Gudobba children, like their 
parents, have primarily the concerns of pay- 
ing for a home and raising a family. But 
they are a few steps farther ahead than were 
Mr. and Mrs. Gudobba at their age, and their 
goals and aspirations reach higher, 

The oldest son, Roger, 27, has three chil- 
dren and is making mortgage payments on 
his house; he earns close to $9,000 operating 
a computer at Lafayette Clinic at Wayne 
University. A tall, swarthy youth, Roger 
wants to better himself and is working for 
a bachelor of science degree at Macomb 
County Community College. Four times a 
week he goes to night school—and the fifth 
he usually bowls. 

“It's kinda hard not seeing him too often,” 
laments his attractive blond wife, who stays 
home to look after the children, “but I'd 
rather have him happy.” 

Judy, the second of the Gudobba chil- 
dren, quit school in the 12th grade, marricd, 
and now lives with fer husband George and 
two children in a clapboard house across the 
street from her parents. Today she regrets 
not having finished her education and is at- 
tending night school as well as taking a 
beautician’s course. 

Even as Mrs. Gudobba was telling me about 
her children, her young son, Joe, walked 
through the front door. (“We call him Joe“ 
because of the wartime song, Don't Cry 
Joe —he used to cry a lot and we'd sing that 
song!“) A gangling teen-ager, with dark 
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locks falling over his forehead, Joe was spat- 
tered liberally with dirt and grease. His 
Sweatshirt sleeves were rolled up to his 
shoulders and his hands looked as if they 
had just emerged from under the hood of his 
1959 Chevy. 

“That boy's not happy unless he's full of 
grease," Mrs. Gudobba said with feigned ir- 
ritation. Cars, cars, cars. That's all he 
thinks about.“ 

Joe, in actual fact, had just come from a 
car-wash establishment where he works week- 
ends, earning as much as $16. His parents 
used to give him $2 a week allowance but he 
now has started making his own money, 
which he spends on jalopies and his girl 
friend Debbie. 

“I don’t know what I'll do eventually,” said 
Joe, plopping himself down horizontally on 
a stuffed rocker. I'm doing okay in school 
and I'll graduate in June. But I'm no brain. 
I'll go to community college and maybe take 
up tinsmithing or mechanics or somethin’. 
Gee, If I can make it a year I'll be happy and 
if I can go it two years that'll be somethin’. 
At least I hope I don’t get drafted.” 

“Maybe before that you'll wash my car?" 
his mother put in half teasingly. 

“Gee, you shoulda told me. I coulda taken 
it to the garage and washed it for a buck.” 

“Okay, so T'il give you a buck.” 

If the Gudobbas had any teen-age prob- 
lems, they didn't show. Joe's relations with 
his mother and father seemed comfortably 
Telaxed and easy-going. Mrs. Gudobba had 
her own explanation for the woes of young 
people. 

“When the kids've got something to do and 
somewhere to go they're all right.“ she said. 
“Macomb County ought to have more activi- 
ties so the kids arent out on the streets. Joe 
here is always bringing his pals home and 
we've never had any trouble. I remember 
how mad I used to get when he stayed out- 
side batting a basketball against the garage 
door till all hours of the night. But Vince 
always used to say, ‘Listen, you at least 
know where he is and what he's doing.“ 

“We've been real lucky with our kids.“ 
commented Mr. Gudobba as he took me out 
to the back yard to show me his tomato 
patch. “The main thing I've drummed into 
the kids is to get an education. That's the 
most important thing. You'll never know 
how I regret quitting in the 6th grade. But 
I'm tickled for the kids. 

“You know what I tell em? ‘You see that 
old car? That's what you'll drive if you 
dont’ get an education. You see that big 
house? You can have it if you get an edu- 
cation.’ Joe complains when I ask him to 
do a little digging for me. ‘How would you 
like that eight hours a day?’ I ask him.“ 

Then he added philosophically: “You don't 
always convince them. But you get ‘em 
thinking anyway. 

“It's like with the unions, The young peo- 
ple today don't realize what they have. They 
think all these benefits always existed; they 
don't know how we had to fight and struggle 
for them. Management never gave us any- 
thing—we had to earn our way up.” 

For Vincent Gudobba unionism has been 
perhaps the most influential factor in his 
life. He joined the United Auto Workers in 
1936, did shop committee work for 20 years, 
and at one point was chief shop steward. 
Today he is letting the “younger ones“ take 
over. But he still belongs to Local 212 and 
is first vice president of Macomb County 
AFL-CIO Council and a member of its execu- 
tive board. 

“Today of course Chrysler lives with the 
union and we get along all right,” he said, 

“Everybody squawks about unions getting 
too big. But what about the manufacturers 
who are making bigger profits? Why 
shouldn't they have to limit their profits so 
us working people can have boats, too? Why 
does a millionaire need more than one boat?” 

This Mr. Gudobba said in a calm, matter- 
of-fact tone, without any trace of resent- 
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ment or rancor. Mr. Gudobba feels equally 
strongly about the Democratic Party. Both 
he and his wife have been precinct delegates 
to the Macomb County Democratic Com- 
mittee and always plunge vigorously into 
election campaigns, canvassing votes and 
registering voters, 

“I feel only the Democratic Party has 
helped the workingman,” declared Mr. Gu- 
dobba. “Maybe there are some liberal Re- 
publicans, but I'm a laboring man. If the 
Republican Party did something for the 
working people, we'd vote for *.* 

“What's Romney done for us?“ he asked 
rhetorically. ‘He dropped the wage law and 
voted against pensions for the elderly. You 
take Johnson, he's done quite a bit. But I 
really liked Kennedy—we got spoiled with 
him. He was for the young people and the 

un neration.” 

e its not only politics and unions that 
take up the Gudobbas’ time, They have a 
fund of other interests—the social Silver 
Dollar Club, the Ladies“ Ald at St. John's 
Lutheran Church, an evening of Crazy 8 at 
the neighbors, an occasional game of shuffle- 
board, and sometimes a night in town and a 
“good show.” 

“Mostly we stay home and watch TV,” said 
Mrs. Gudobba, “I hate the commercials, 
especially when you're waiting for the end 
of a picture. But I like the Bob Hope Hour. 
And Perry Mason. He's my favorite. Then, 
you know, the kids are always running over 
here and there's always something going on. 

I saw this for myself when the Gudobbas 
invited me over one Sunday morning for 
pancakes and sausages. I arrived just as 
Mrs. Gudobba, her daughter-in-law Lols, and 
Lois’ three children were returning from St. 
John's. Six-year-old. Eddie immediately 
plunked himself down in front of the TV 
and sat transfixed at the goings-on of “Beany 
and Cecil.” Little Timothy, aged two, sport- 
ing a shirt with “Batman” emblazoned across 
the front, hovered around his grandmother's 
Miegs and consumed everything and anything 

he could lay his pudgy hands on. 

Outdoors Mary Anne, aged four, having 
dutifully sat through a church service, 
started chasing her cousin Denise; it wasn’t 
long before a pitiful little cry echoed through 
the house. Mother Lois, clearly experienced 
in the politics of children, took everything in 
stride. 

“Mary Anne, come here. Why did you 
push Denise?” 

“I didn’t push Denise. She pushed me 
first.” 

“Well, go over and sit on the couch. And 
stop crying or I'll put you to bed.“ Penitent 
and sniveling, her pride wounded, Mary Anne 
obediently went to the couch. Five minutes 
later all was forgiven and she buried her head 
in her mother's skirts. 

Through it all—the quick-tempered but 
short-lived squabbles, the infectious bursts 
of laughter, the uninhibited screams of ex- 
citement—Mrs. Gudobba placidly went on 
making pancakes. And they disappeared, 
every, one. 


Why We Should Back Our Boys in 
Vietnam 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the Young 
Men's Business Club of Jefferson Parish, 
which I have the honor to represent, has 
recently completed an essay contest in 
which students of the parish were in- 
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vited to submit essays on the topic, “Why 
We Should Back Our Boys in Vietnam.” 

The thoughts that the winner, and two 
runners-up, have offered in their essays 
contrast sharply with the small but vocal 
minority of students who protest our 
role in Vietnam. 

Through the minds of the winners of 
this contest; we can see that the US. 
position in Vietnam is understood by 
thinking students. I believe it is good 
for all of us to read these essays. 

The essays follow: 

Wat SHovutD WE Back OUR BOYS IN VIETNAM 
(By Vickie Gros, Immaculate Conception 
School, grade 8, Marrerro, La.) 

Our boys In Viet Nam should be supported 
because they are fighting for a cause greater 
than any other in the world today. They 
are fighting so that a small country can 
maintain independence, the power to rule 
itself. This, many people in our country 
take for granted, because they have never 
been without it. But to the people in coun- 
tries like Viet Nam it’s one of the greatest 
gifts on this earth. With it you can be a 
free person, without it not much more than 
a slave and in some places even lower. Life 
is meaningless. 

The troops in Viet Nam serve as living 


Symbols of democracy to all nations of the 


free world. They also reassure all demo- 
cratic allied nations that the United States 
will always be willing to render whatever as- 
sistance necessary to combat aggression. In 
addition to serving as symbols to free na- 
tions, they also serve as a reminder to com- 
munist countries that the United States will 
not tolerate any aggression on their part 
towards any of our allies, 

Our Boys leave their homes, families, and 
friends to defend a small nation fighting to 
protect its freedom in the midst of the many 
communist powers of Asia. They go to re- 
mote areas where they can't tell friends from 
enemies, fight hard for the sake of liberty 
and justice, and many even die aiding a 
country that cannot help itself. 

Not supporting our boys in Viet Nam would 
be equivalent. to not believing in what de- 
mocracy stands for. The mere fact that a 
nonsupporter is able to express himself in our 
society should be reason enough for him to 
realize why our boys in Viet Nam must be 
supported. For what goals are greater than 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness? 


Way We Suobro Back Our Bors In VIETNAM 
(By Richie Tankersley) 


War is a terrible thing. It takes with it 
not only ruin and distress, but lives and suf- 
fering as well. While we cannot explain why 
war must exist. we know that !t will always 
be, and, even though we cannot stop it, we 
can and must do several things to make it 
easier to bear. 

Our American boys in Viet Nam represent 
freedom and a peaceful nation. In America, 
we are proud of our Independence, and we 
are not afraid to let others know about it; 
Our boys, in turn, are showing their loyalty 
to their free homeland. With weapons and 
determination, they have kissed loved ones 
goodby and have set off to win a war for 
freedom. Some are fighting hard and shall 
continue to do so. Some are lying in 
crowded hospitals, anxiously awaiting the 
time when their wounds will be healed, and 
they can continue the long battle. Others lie 
on blood-stained battlefields, never to re- 
turn home or find out H their efforts were 
rewarded. 

The least we can do is to give our boys 
the confidence they need. Just a short let- 
ter, a card, a thoughtful gift—anything for 
our soldiers renews their spirits. If we lose 
faith in our nation or its power, what kind 
of feelings do you suppose our boys will 
haye? Why should they try when their own 
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country does not haye faith enough to care? 
We must not let our boys down. They repre- 
sent us, the people of the United States of 
America. And we are proud of our country 
and our boys! 


Wary WE SHovutp Back Our Bors IN VIETNAM 
(By Michael Nee) 

Wars are unpopular—any war. But, this 
is especially true of the war in Viet Nam. 

The people of America have become 30 
involved in their own lives—pleasure and 
making money—that there is little time for 
anything else. Because of the sacrifices that 
vier Nam demands this war is very unpopu- 
ar. 

We must realize that the spread of com- 
munism has to be ended. The government 
of South Viet Nam has asked the United 
States for help to end this threat, If we 
don't end it. in Viet Nam, it will be some- 
where else. Maybe when we do decide to 
stop it, the problem will be much greater 
and it will require many more lives to solve 
it. 

Any man in Viet Nam should have all the 
backing our country can give him. He is 
fighting to preserve our way of life. The fact 
that we don't agree is no reason to be a 
slacker, In past wars there were always 
those who didn't agree—but they fought 
anyway. The fact that we are allowed to 
disagree should make us realize how fortu- 
nate we are. 

It should be an honor for every American 
to fight for his country. President Kennedy 
sald “Ask not what your country can do for 
you, but what you can do for your country.” 


Shorter Presidential Election Campaigns 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOHN S. MONAGAN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
1968 presidential elections are rapidly 
approaching and I shudder to think that 
we will expose the public once again to 
that summer and fall extravaganza 
which we call a presidential election 
campaign. Since 1960 I have endeavored 
by reducing the time of campaigns to 
introduce an element of sanity in our 
presidential electioneering not only to 
Save money, but also to conserve the 
energies and health of candidates and 
to prevent a provoking imposition on the 
public. This session I have introduced 
an amendment to the Presidential Elec- 
tion Campaign Fund Act of 1966 which, 
I believe, will accomplish the objective 
of reducing the length of presidential 
campaigns, 

I hope Congress will give prompt and 
favorable consideration to my amend- 
ment. It is with this in mind that I ask 
unanimous consent that an editorial 
from the Hartford Times of January 7. 
1967, which succinctly states the case for 
action be reprinted as follows: 

Hor Am REDUCTION 

Protracted presidential campaigns have be- 
come so irritating and tedious to the people 
that they would welcome some abridgment. 

Congressman John S. Monagan of Water- 
bury, representing our Fifth District, bas 
been a persistent pleader for shorter cam- 
paigns, He began seven yenrs ago and hasn't 
given up the fight. He is again introducing 
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a bill incorporating proposals for shorter 
campaigns. 

In 1960 the five-year congressman thought 
60 days sufficient for candidates to expound 
their views. He hasn't changed his mind, 

The congressman thinks present practices 
are objectionable for a variety of reasons. 

They are, for example, “over-elaborate and 
generate more heat than light.” They also 
are “unduly expensive” while at the same 
time they “emphasize the unimportant” and 
their most regrettable aspect is “their physi- 
cal effect upon the candidates themselves.” 

Before the advent of radio, television and 
swift air transport there was more reason for 
long campaigns. This is a big country; it 
took time for candidates to cover even a rela- 
tively small part of it. But no longer. 

Now candidates can bring their messages 
into millions of homes and, in a single day, 
touch half a dozen states to speak directly 
to the people. 

Furthermore, after the first few weeks the 
candidates are repeating themselves with 
such regularity that the people get fed up, 
lose interest, and turn to other things. 

Congressman Monagan rightly labels pres- 
ent camp: as “vaudeville-circus type“ 
which he insists should- have passed into 
Oblivion with the departure of the stage- 
coach.” 

He is right. It is absurd to continue a 
Practice increasingly repugnant to the people. 


The Late Charles Anthony Buckley 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
I read with great sadness of the passing 
of our distinguished former colleague, 
the Honorable Charles A. Buckley. 

It was my distinct personal privilege 
to be able to serve with Congressman 
Buckley on the House Committee on 
Public Works for several years. 

As chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works for 12 years, Charles A. 
Buckley earned the gratitude and respect 
of all the people of this Nation by his 
Sincere and devoted interest in the build- 
ing and development of all sections of 
the country. 

He very ably represented a district 
from New York City, but his outlook and 
his energies were directed toward a bet- 
ter and stronger United States. 

Through his chairmanship of the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, he was respon- 
Sible for an impressive array of vital Gov- 
ernment activities. 

He was sincerely interested in and 
Worked to promote improvement of the 

&tion’s rivers and harbors for the bene- 
fit of all the people. 

He took a special interest in flood con- 
trol projects which protect the life and 
Property of people in our vast river 

. These projects also provided hy- 
droclectrie power and recreation bene- 
fits throughout the land. 

Mr. Buckley showed great concern for 
the multibillion-dollar Federal highway 
Program and through his leadership the 
Committee on Public Works authorized 
the 41,000-mile Interstate System—the 
kreatest single public works program in 
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the history of the world—which will link 
all our major cities when completed. 
This program provided billions of dol- 
lars into our economy at a time of need 
and has provided jobs for untold num- 
bers of men in all sections of the coun- 
try. It has also revitalized the vast au- 
tomobile industry and its companion in- 
dustries such as steel, concrete, asphalt, 
and rubber. 

Charles Buckley showed a special in- 
terest in my section of the country—a 
thousand miles from his home in New 
York. He was forceful in his leadership 
for the development of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority which has continued to 
bring prosperity to the Tennessee Valley 
and has been essential in providing 
electric power for our great space cen- 
ter at Redstone Arsenal in Huntsville, 
Ala., as well as for new and developing 
industries from one end of the valley to 
the other. 

His concern and leadership was also 
responsible for developing a program to 
prevent beach erosion and create thou- 
sands of new beaches along our Nation's 
coastline. 

A detailed account of the vital work 
of Charles A. Buckley for the develop- 
ment of his country would require pages. 
He exhibited foresight and determina- 
tion in presenting innumerable worth- 
while improvements throughout the 
country. 

For this, Americans in all States owe 
Mr. Buckley a large debt of gratitude. 

We will continue to benefit from his 
leadership and direction for years to 
come. 

It was a great personal privilege for 
me to be able to know Charles A. Buckley 
and to serve with him on the Committee 
on Public Works. 

My deepest sympathies go out to his 
family in this time of their great loss. 


Those Elusive Gallactic X-Rays 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERVEY G. MACHEN 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 23, 1967 


Mr. MACHEN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. C. 
Stuart Bowyer has been searching for 
some time now for those elusive X-ray 
sources in outer space. With the aid of 
a $180,000 grant from the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration, Dr. 
Bowyer, who resides with his wife and 
family at 3300 Gumwood Drive, West 
Hyattsville, Md., recently was able to fire 
an Aerobee rocket into space to further 
his scientific inquiry. 

The following article from the Wash- 
ington Post of January 7, 1967, aptly 
describes the recent efforts of just one of 
thousands of space scientists in our coun- 
try who are performing valuable research 
tasks in their long standing determina- 
tion to find the answers: 

Scientist Hunts Space X-Ray ORIGIN 

(By Don Robinson) 

C. Stuart (Stu) Bowyer is back at his desk 

after a December expedition in Brazil where 
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he encountered a scorpion, a coral snake, a 
tarantula and—possibly—several extra-gal- 
lactic X-ray sources. 

The bugs and snakes were gratuitious, fur- 
nished by the equatorial landscape around 
Natal on the northeast coast of Brazil. 

The X-ray sources were what Bowyer was 
really after. He and a team of scientists 
went after them by launching a detector 
rocket. Data telemetered to earth during the 
rocket's four minutes in space is being ana- 
lyzed now to determine what was found. 

Bowyer is a gangly, six-foot-plus, 32-year- 
old research assistant professor in the 
Catholic University department of space 
science and applied physics. 

He is an exuberant member of a small 
band of astrophysicists engaged for the past 
couple of years in one of the newest flelds 
of astronomy—the search for, and analysis 
of, sources in space that emit X-rays, 

Some 10 to 20 such sources have been 
identified thus far. No one knows exactly 
what they are; the first task is to deter- 
mine how many there are. It was only a 
few years ago that a group from Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology detected the 
first X-rays in the sky. 

This was quickly followed by additional 
discoveries by scientists of the Naval Re- 
search Laboratory in Washington including 
Bowyer, then a doctoral candidate. The 
leader of this effort, now the world's prime 
authority on X-rays in space, was Herbert J. 
Friedman, superintendent of the Atmosphere 
and Astrophysics Section of the lab. 

Eventually, Bowyer decided to send up a 
rocket to look for X-rays in the skies above 
the Southern Hemisphere. 

After joining the Catholic University 
faculty, he obtained a $180,000 grant from 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration. He and a team of faculty mem- 
bers, graduate students and undergraduates 
spent from March to November last yeat 
constructing an instrument package to de- 
tect X-rays. S 

That six-foot instrumentation section was 
fitted onto a 22-foot Aerobee rocket, capped 
by a 3-foot nose cone containing radio 
transmission equipment, and shot from the 
Brazilian range facility at Natal on Dec. 13. 

Upon his return to Washington, Bowyer 
learned from a West Coast astronomer that 
his rocket may have been up during the 
occurrence of a nova—a super-explosion of 
a star. 

“If we can tell where we were looking, and 
if we were looking where we were supposed 
to be.“ Bowyer enthusiastically told a co- 
worker on the phone, “we may have what 
they (novas) look like in X-rays.” At pres- 
ent, the world’s only records of novas are 
optical. 

Analysis of the data will take several 
months. Until then, Bowyer is cautious 
about saying what his probe did or did not 
discover, although there are strong indica- 
tions that several X-ray sources were de- 
tected. 


H.R. 3803 Seeks To Reduce the Oil 
Depletion Allowance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 25, 1967, I introduced H.R. 3803, a 
bill to reduce the oil depletion allowance 
from 2714 percent to 20 percent at the 
rate of 244 percent annually over a 3- 
year period. 
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The bill also requires the Secretary of 
the Treasury to reduce the tax allowance 
by an additional 50 percent whenever he 
finds that a substantial part of the tax 
savings has been used to finance mergers 
with or to purchase companies in un- 
related fields. 

During the 89th Congress, I introduced 
an identical bill and I urge my colleagues 
in the House to call for congressional 
hearings on this special tax privilege 
which results in an annual loss of reye- 
nue to the U.S. Treasury of nearly $2 
billion. 

Now in 1967, with the President pro- 
posing a 6-percent surtax for individ- 
uals and corporations, it is all the more 
important—I should say urgent—that we 
do something about the oil depletion al- 
lowance in particular and also some- 
thing about other tax loopholes in 
general. 

Our Federal budget is increasing and 
our local village, town, city, county, and 
State budgets are likewise increasing— 
often to an even greater degree. Plug- 
ging the tax loopholes is our way to 
equalize the tax burdens among the Na- 
tion’s taxpayers, corporate as well as 
individuals. 

The special privileges under our pres- 

ent tax laws to the oil companies are in- 
equitable and require all other corpora- 
tions and individuals to carry a greater 
share of the tax burden than they should 
be carrying. 
It is shocking that the largest oi] com- 
panies pay a smaller percentage of their 
net incomes in taxes than small business- 
men, workers, andfarmers. The man in 
the lowest tax bracket pays 14 percent of 
his net income in taxes while in 1965 the 
20 largest oil companies paid an average 
of 6.3 percent of their net incomes in 
Federal taxes. These companies had a 
combined net income of more than $5.7 
billion, yet paid only $360 million in 
taxes. 

The depletion allowance was originally 
enacted as an incentive for further ex- 
ploration in a field with a large risk 
factor; but as President Kennedy stated 
in his 1963 tax message to Congress: 

Unintended defects have arisen in the ap- 
plication of the special tax privileges that the 
Congress has granted to mineral industries, 
and correction of these defects is required if 
the existing tax provisions are to operate in 
a consistent and equitable fashion. 

In the 89th Congress we passed a bill 
to defer the 7-percent investment credit 
and to postpone the fast writeoff and de- 
preciation of real estate and construc- 
tion. These incentives were needed when 
originally enacted to help create jobs, 
reduce unemployment, encourage con- 
struction and provide housing, respec- 
tively. I respectfully contend that the 
incentive to encourage further explora- 
tion of oil is not as urgent as the require- 
ment to fill some of our basic human 
needs and to help reduce the tax burdens 
upon our citizens. 

The following editorial, in which a 
reference is made to the depletion al- 
lowances, appeared in the January 25, 
1987, edition of the Long Island Press, I 
call it to the attention of my colleagues 
for their consideration: 

THs FEDERAL BUDGET 

President Johnson's $135 billion budget for 

fiscal 1968 is our largest in history, the result 
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of his commitment for both guns and but- 
ter —to wage limited war and limited peace 
at the same time. 

A little more than half ($72.3 billion) will 
go for the guns, $21.9 billion of it for Viet- 
nam. The remainder represents. the butter. 

As incomprehensible as these huge figures 
are to. ordinary mortals, none of this. comes 
as a surprise—except for little things like a 
call for an unmanned landing on Mars in 
1973 and construction of a third nuclear air- 
craft carrier. 

The remarkable thing is not that the budg- 
et is so high, but that it appears quite man- 
ageable, considering we are trying to fight a 
limited, but major war overseas, reach the 
moon, touch Mars, improve the nation’s edu- 
cation, health and welfare and just keep the 
myriad of governmental wheels turning. In 
line with the national impatience over the 
rising federal commitment to non-war spend- 
ing, the President has not significantly ex- 
panded the Great Society programs. What- 
ever increases he has called for are relatively 
modest, far below the national need. 

What makes this huge adventure in spend- 
ing possible, of course, is something the view- 
ers-with-alarm fall to consider—that a high 
rate of prosperity, represented by a $787 bil- 
uon national output for 1967, means a higher 
rate of tax collection. And that $787 billion 
national product represents a $47.5 billion 
increase over 1966. 

Whether this will be enough to avoid those 
“measures of sacrifice” the President spoke 
of—notably the 6 percent surcharge on cor- 
poration and most personal income taxes— 
will depend on the course of the war and the 
state of the economy later this spring. 

None of this will stop the outcries for cuts 
in “non-essential” spending and the usual 
fears of doom in the deficit. Congress, moti- 
vated more by politics than good economics, 
will energetically go over all this with a fine- 
tooth comb. We wish them well in their 
economy hunt. There is always fat to be 
trimmed. 

But while the Congressmen are prowling 
through the space and anti-poverty budgets 
with their pruning shears, it would be re- 
freshing to see them deyote energy to plug- 
ging some tax loopholes as well. Thanks 
to depletion allowances and the like, for in- 
stance, there are a lot of rich people in the 
oll and cattle business, who chuckle all the 
way to the bank over the higher taxes that 
do not touch them. Philip M. Stern, in “The 
Great Treasury Raid,” estimates these loop- 
holes cost the Treasury $40 billion a year, 
nearly four times what the President's tax 
Increase would bring in over two years, 


I believe the House Ways and Means 
Committee should hold a public hearing 
on revisions of our tax laws to eliminate 
inequities such as the oil depletion allow- 
ance. This is a year in which Members 
of Congress will be talking about cutting 
nonessential spending as a result of the 
President's request for a 6-percent tax 
surcharge. I suggest that we also look 
at. loopholes in the tax laws which cost 
the Treasury billions of dollars. That 
is why I have reintroduced my bill which 
would lower the oil depletion allowance 
by 714 percent, bringing to the Treas- 
ury approximately $500 million per year 
in additional revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, with a greater under- 
standing of the inequity of the oil deple- 
tion allowance loopholes there would be 
greater support for the passage of H.R. 
3803. I plan to make available to my 
colleagues and to my constituents vital 
statistics and material on the subject to 
help bring about a better understand- 
ing. 


January 26, 1967 
Where Are We Headed? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE. OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr, Speaker, occa- 
sionally, editorials are helpful in achiev- 
ing understanding and perspective. 
Such an editorial, in my opinion, is that 
appearing in Foster’s Daily Democrat, 
an outstanding newspaper in my district, 
on January 10, 1967, entitled Where 
Are We Headed?” 

The editorial follows: 

WHERE Ann Wr HEADED? 


As the last sheet ts torn from the calendar 
the pundits, commentators, financial and 
editorial writers pause with pen in hand to 
make a retrospective look at the year 1966. 
They will find that it was a good year in 
many respects. The economic indices con- 
tinued to reflect a general state of affluence 
that the nation has enjoyed for 20 years. 
The blatant evidence of this affluence has 
bothered those who find it difficult to recon- 
cile the tragedy that men are facing in Viet 
Nam with a persistent demand at home for 
a life of greater ease and comfort. The truth 
is that while the output of United States 
industry poured a flood of material well- 
being across the land, there was no stinting 
on military requirements. 

The productive capacity of this country 
has become so great that it can sustain a 
major war effort without interrupting our 
peacetime lives, and judging by reports at 
the end of the year, there is growing evidence 
that the communist world is not a mono- 
lithic force after all. Serious as it is, the 
war in Viet Nam and the threat of world- 
wide communism may have less of a bearing 
on the shaping of the American future than 
events that have been taking place right 
here at home. 

In the midst of prosperity, there has been 
a rising discontent that is difficult to ex- 
plain. At a time when major industries and 
business leaders are devoting a large part of 
their energies to helping solve broad social 
and economic problems, a deep-rooted move- 
ment is sweeping across the country that 
could well undermine the private enterprise, 
free market economic system. 

During 1966, extensive investigations into 
the motives and the performances of many 
basic industries reached a new high. The 
maladjustments of inflation have been 
blamed on industry. Toward the end of this 
past summer, consumers turned their wrath 
on retail distribution, Housewives picketed 
stores and demanded price reductions. Sim- 
ultaneously, striking unions made a sham- 
bles of the government's wage guidelines- 
Wage increases threatened to outstrip pro- 
ductivity increases. All of these things pro- 
mise to raise a fundamental issue to which 
most citizens have given no thought. 

The issue that is being raised by the 
striking housewives, striking workers and in- 
vestigative government bodies, Inyolves the 
question of whether or not our private en- 
terprise, capitalistic system, which functions 
on the profit motive, is to be retained? The 
growing discontent, if it runs deep enough. 
will result in legislative action that will alter 
irrevocably the system under which we have 
lived since the founding of the nation. 

Since any fair examination of the record 
will reveal the great benefits that have been 
derived from competitive capitalism, we must 
assume that the present discontent is based 
on misunderstanding—a misunderstanding 
that has been encouraged by irresponsible 
political actions that have led to the depreci- 
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ation of the dollar. The rise of discontent 
among U.S. citizens, if not resolved, may well 
lead to the crippling of productivity and the 
erosion of Liberty, as controls are substituted 
for the laws of supply and demand in a free 
Market—a market that is incomparably the 
best in the world. Life magazine describes 
its accomplishments in a few sentences: 
“American housewives, many of whom are 
engaged in supermarket boycotts to protest 
the high cost of food, spend an average 18.2 
Per cent of their familles's take-home pay to 
buy that food. In 1960 they were spending 
20 per cent and in 1947, 24.6 per cent. In 
France, housewives dedicate 30 per cent of 
their family budget to food. In Japan the 
Tate Is 43 per cent, and in the Soviet Union 
Something between 50 per cent and 60 per 
cent.” 

As the new year opens, we should all yow to 
try a little harder to understand what makes 
the wheels gb around in the United States. 

‘That is the biggest task we face in 1967. 
Only through understanding can we erase 
excessive discontent and mistrust. Only 
through understanding of bread and butter 
facts of our economic system can we hope to 
retain the good and abundant life that we 
have enjoyed in the past—to say nothing of 
freedom and our stature as a world power. 


The Late John E. Fogarty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
take this opportunity to join my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
in paying tribute to the dedicated service 
and tremendous contributions in the na- 

nal interest of the late John E. Fo- 
Sarty, of Rhode Island. 

During the entirety of my tenure in 
Congress, I have been fortunate to re- 
delve counsel continually from John 

garty during the course of legislative 
tettwities over the past 14 years. His 

tendship has been of great importance 
i me personally, He was a wise and 
Udicious man who never failed to place 
the interest of this country above all con- 
erations. The legislative accomplish- 
ts attributed to him are but a fraction 
Of the total contributions he actually 
Made to the health and welfare of the 
ple of our country. 
müste it is difficult to contemplate how 
t tory might have differed were it not 
55 one man, it is possible to know the 
Pas list of significant contributions John 
of Parts made. His record in the field 
health and welfare was so comprehen- 
fet: his name and work dominate the 
ld throughout the country. It was a 
acting tribute that flags flew at half staff 
Dune buildings of health institutions, 
try lic and private, throughout the coun- 
K as a voluntary act of homage to a 
Teat leader. 

We will miss him in the House of Rep- 
"sentatives and in the country. 
ue Wish to include in my remarks a copy 
Pr an article written for the Cleveland 
tare: by Marie Daerr, reporting Mr. Fo- 
lone 8 visit to Cleveland on January 4. 
trib As well, I wish to include a fine 
bute written by Howard A. Rusk, M.D., 
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in the New York Times January 15, 1967, 
called “Mr, Public Health.” 

I wish to convey my condolences to 
Mrs. Fogarty and to his children who can 
be proud of the exemplary record of this 
fine gentleman. 

The articles follow: 

[From the Cleveland Press, Jan. 5, 1967] 

ELDERLY URGED To WATCH CONGRESS 
(By Marle Daerr) 

It is essential that older people be kept 
up to date on legislation—and that, as re- 
sponsible citizens, they let their representa- 
tives In Congress know their reactions. 

Cong. John E. Fogarty (D-R.I.) had this 
message today for 400 older adults attending 
the Live Long and Like It Library Club's an- 
nual institute at Higbee’s. The all-day event 
marked the Cleveland Public Library group’s 
20th birthday. 

On the program were Fogarty, Louls B. 
Seltzer, former editor of The Press; Mrs, Lu- 
cia Bing, retired coordinator of volunteers 
for the Golden Age Center, and Miss Fern 
Long, Live Long and Like It adviser and head 
of the library’s adult education department. 

Fogarty praised Miss Long for the Imagi- 
nation and leadership she has shown in 
guiding the club since 1946 and said its pro- 
gram, which “has been widely imitated but 
never duplicated.” 

Fogarty sald that, in spite of much pub- 
Uelty given Medicare before its enactment, 
there still is much misunderstanding about 
the program. He made a plea for a public 
information program to relate the legisla- 
tion he introduced Inst year, known as Liv- 
ingcare or the Health Education Act of 1966, 
and the Social Security Amendments of 1966, 
which he sald he planned to introduce again. 

Seltzer said that, while American society 
has done much to secure people against the 
hazards of old age, through such p 
as retirement benefits and Medicare, it must 
redirect its efforts to help them to “a maxi- 
mum and most meaningful use of their 
time.” This would come through such aids 
as job opportunities and crafts and hobby 
classes. 

“It is a monumental tragedy that we have 
lengthened people's lives, then farmed them 
out, left to thelr own devices,” Seltzer said. 
“They get their pension checks, their Social 
Security, then what?” 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 15, 1967] 
Mr. Pustic HEALTH—DEATH ENDS LONG FIGHT 
BY REPRESENTATIVE FOGARTY To GIVE AMER- 

ICA FREEDOM FROM DISEASE 

(By Howard A. Rusk, M.D.) 

If hospitals, research laboratories and in- 
Stitutes for the aged, infirm and retarded 
had flagpoles, every flag would have flown at 
half-staff this past week to mourn the loss 
of John E. Fogarty. 

Representative Fogarty of Rhode Island 
died of a heart attack last Tuesday at the 
age of 53. 

Flags at half-staff would not, however, have 
been limited to institutions. They would 
also have been in evidence in thousands of 
homes throughout Rhode Island and the 
nation. 

Mr. Fogarty was not just interested in in- 
stitutions and dollars. He was interested in 
people, and no appeal for help that went to 
his office was ever left unanswered. He 
would go to inordinate ends to try to find 
the solution to problems that were all too 
often insoluble. 

No one In the history of this country has 
done more to promote more and better 
health services. more and better health fa- 
cilities and more and better health research 
than Representative Fogarty. 

PLANNED NEW CRUSADE 

Tronically, his death came just before he 
was to be sworn in for his 14th term—a time 
when he was mobilizing his forces for 
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another all-out crusade against disease, dis- 
ability and death. 

Also ironically, his death was caused by a 
heart attack, his own personal public enemy 
number one as the primary killer of others, 

The contribution of John Fogarty to im- 
Proving health and rehabilitation services 
tor the American people are legend. 

When he entered Congress our Federal in- 
vestment in medical research was but $3- 
million. It is now well over §$1-billion. 

During his freshman year in the House of 
Representatives, the number of disabled per- 
sons rehabilitated into employment under 
the public program was but 12,000. Last 
year it was more than 154,000. 

Medicare, Medicaid, more nursing home 
beds, Federal aid for the training of physi- 
clans and other health workers, the clinical 
center of the National Institutes of Health, 
workshops and classrooms for the mentally 
retarded and all of the other tremendous 
advances in health and rehabilitation in the 
last quarter century stand as monuments to 
this late “Mr. Public Health.” 

He and his co-worker in the Senate, Sen- 
ator Lister Hill from Alabama, were recog- 
nized as the great health leaders of all time. 
They complemented and supplemented each 
other in their continuing fight for the fifth 
freedom—tfreedom from disease. 


STARTED AS BRICKLAYER 


Mr. Fogarty's formal education ended when 
he received his high school diploma. He im- 
mediately followed in the footsteps of his 
father and older brother and became an ap- 
prentice bricklayer. 

He was only 27 when he was first elected 
to Congress from Rhode Island. During 
World War II he served as an enlisted man 
in the Navy construction corps. After the 
war he returned to Congress to carry the 
torch for the enlisted men in the armed 
forces. i 

Having been denied a formal education 
and a college degree, he made possible 
through his untiring efforts the education of 
literally thousands of others as physicians, 
scientists and techniclans because he cared. 

Some years ago Mr, Fogarty was challenged 
with the opportunity to run for the Senate 
from Rhode Island. After a great deal of 
discussion with his friends and colleagues he 
decided his destiny was in the House of Rep- 
resentatives where he could continue his 
fight for health as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Labor and 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This was a decision that for suffering hu- 
manity was a blessed one. 

John Fogarty, who started as a bricklayer, 
ended his career by placing countless bricks 
in a soliq foundation of modern laboratories, 
medical schools, hospitals, institutions for 
the mentally ill and the retarded, and re- 
search laboratories that extend from the halls 
of science to the community itself. 

With his bright green tie and his Irish 
accent, he was a circuit rider for health, a 
teacher, a preacher, a fearless foe to any 
challenger who stood in the way of his cru- 
sade. 

He died on the field of battle. His friends 
from the scientist to the sick mourn his loss 
and call him blessed. 


— — 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CoNcRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recoro at $1.50 per month or for single 
coples at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recor should be processed through this 
ofiice. 
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Europe’s Advice to United States on 
Medical Care 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recoro an article 
entitled Europe's Advice to United 
States on Medical Care,” published in 
the U.S. News & World Report of Janu- 
ary 23, 1967. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EUROPE'S ADVICE TO UNITED STATES ON 
MEDICAL CARE 

(Note.—Medicare in America, European 
experience indicates, is not likely to stop with 
aid for the aged. Countries which have had 
forms of socialized medicine since as long 
Ago as 1883 believe that the US. program in- 
evitably will be expanded. Their authorities 
have some friendly words of advice on what 
to do and what not to do.) 


REPORTED FROM EUROPEAN CAPT“ LS 


From Europeans with years of experience in 
Socialized medicine come words of caution to 
the U.S., six months Into its first venture In 
this field. 

Medicare care for the aged started in the 
United States last July. Nursing-home care 
Was added on January 1. European experts, 
conyinced that these first steps will lead to 
Others, give this advice: 

Medical services should not be absolutely 
tree. Patients, except the indigent, should 
be charged a reasonable part of the costs— 
up to 30 per cent. 

Don't move too fast in expanding cover- 
Age, lest demands for medicare exceed the 
Capacity of doctors, hospitals and nursing 
homes. 

Continue to provide private medical care 
for those who can afford it and desire it, 
Freedom to choose doctors should be zeal- 
Ously preserved. 

Government resources should be concen- 
trated on maximum medical care for the aged 
and other groups with the greatest need, 
Tather than spread thin trying to provide 
everything for everyone. 

Nationalization of hospitals and medical 
Services should be avoided. 

Group practice by physicians in well- 
equipped medical centers should be given 
Maximum encouragement and financial as- 
sistance. 

In country-by-country reports, here are 
experiences that Europeans have had with 
šoclalized medicine, and some pitfalls that 
the U.S. is urged to avoid. 

Stockholm 

Sweden's experience with a system of com- 
Pulsory health insurance and free hospitall- 
Zatlon for all shows that heavily subsidized 
Medicare is bound to be a severe strain on 
the health services of a country. 

Sweden has been running into unfore- 
Seen dimeultles ever since its system went 

to efect in 1955. From a social point of 
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view, the Swedish plan has its advantages. 
Financial obstacles to adequate medicare 
have ceased to exist. Everyone can afford to 
have his health examined and to seek medi- 
cal and hospital treatment, 

At the same time, however, demand for 


medical services and hospitalization has kept 


soaring beyond expectations. Waiting pe- 

riods for admission to overcrowded hospitals 

and nursing homes for the chronically sick 

and old persons have been getting longer, 
y because of personnel shortages. 

Overburdened doctors have been forced to 
turn away many patients, including older 
people. Experts predict that most of these 
shortcomings will persist well into the "70s, 
despite great efforts to expand the medical 
and hospital staffs in this country. 

The same is true for Norway, which has a 
system similar to Sweden’s, and Denmark, 
which has a far more complicated medicare 

lan, 

i “Social necessity.” Swedish medical lead- 
ers and health insurance officials who know 
America take the view that medicare for the 
aged in the U.S. is a “social necessity,” The 
wealthiest mation in the world, they say, 
should be in a position to do more for its 
older citizens than it has in the past. 

Yet these officials admit that the U.S. ex- 
periment in medicare for the aged could 
easily lead to troubles similar to those that 
exist here today, and they mention some 
risks. 

A sharp rise in the number of people seek- 
ing medical examinations and hosplitaliza- 
tion is to be expected as the program ad- 
vances, Doctors will be inclined to send 
more patients to hospitals for care, The 
U.S. will therefore be facing a mounting 
shortage of doctors and hospital personnel. 
already a serious problem. 

A dramatic increase in the cost of medicare 
seems inevitable, especially If the U.S. now 
should enter a period of inflationary price 
and wage increases. Hospitals would have 
to offer higher pay and better fringe benefits 
to attract more people into the medical sery- 
ices. 

In Sweden, the total cost of health services 
has been multiplied by four in the past 12 
years. It is expected to climb by at least 
10 per cent annually from now on. 

The Swedish system provides free hospital- 
ization for all. This includes food, treat- 
ment, nursing. medicines, and transportation 
to the hospital. No limit Is placed on the 
length of stay. Patients who wish a private 
room must pay the difference between that 
room and the cost of a bed in a ward—now 
established at $31 a day. 

The plan covers up to three fourths of the 
bills from doctors in the public-health sery- 
ice, based on a standard fee schedule. Choice 
of a doctor is unlimited. Private practition- 
ers and specialists are free to charge higher 
fees than the standard rates. Patients who 
prefer private doctors usually get refunds of 
only about 30 to 50 per cent. Drugs pre- 
scribed by a doctor are available at discounts 
of up to 50 per cent. Some drugs, such as 
insulin, are free. 

“Psychological imperative.” Says a prom- 
inent Stockholm physician: “It's imperative, 
for psychological reasons, that the patient 
pay some part of the cost. People would be 
tempted to abuse our health plan and see 
doctors more often than necessary if medicare 
were completely free of churge. Things would 
get out of hand.” 

A prominent Stockholm doctor who has 
had experience in the U.S, belleves that the 
American system of medicare will continue 


to expand in the years ahead to include more 
and more people until it resembles the Swed- 
ish plan. 

Therefore, he advises Americans to take a 
good look at the Swedish plan and study its 
advantages and shortcoming in preparation 
for what lies ahead. 

London 


Medical experts here, on the basis of 18 
years’ experience in operating a compre- 
hensive system of socialized medicine, warn 
that the British National Health Service is 
the worst possible model for the U.S. to 
copy. 

The British plan, these medical men say, 
has tended to aggravate the difficulties now 
bedeviling the medical profession in every 
advanced country: a shortage of doctors, 
high cost of building and operating hospi- 
tals, enormous stress on specialization, loss 
of professional incentive for general practi- 
tioners, and a breakdown of the traditional 
doctor-patient relationship. 

Chronic shortages. By offering compre- 
hensive, “free” medical care for everyone and 
by depending mainly on tax revenue for its 
financing, the British system is chronically 
starved for capital and operating funds. Pay 
of doctors and financing of hospitals de- 
pends on the state of the National Govern- 
ment's budget each year, and not on the 
abllity of patients generally to pay at least 
part of the cost of medical attention. 

General practitioners, in particular, com- 
plain that under this system they must look 
after too many people to permit them to 
practice good medicine, and that any in- 
teresting” cases almost automatically must 
be sent to hospitals. That's one reason why 
so Many doctors—between 300 and 400 an- 
nually—are emigrating from Britain to Aus- 
tralia, Canada, New Zealand and the US. 

The number of general practitioners work- 
ing under the National Health Service ac- 
tually is declining, while the population is 
increasing steadily. That means fewer 
doctors to care for more people under a sys- 
tem that already is overloaded. 

Two tiers of medicine? Some medical ex- 
perts here are predicting that a two-tier 
medical system will develop in Britain in 
place of the present setup. More and more 
people with middle-class incomes and stand- 
ards are expected to buy health Insurance to 
bypass the queues in their family doctors’ 
offices and in hospitals. Free“ care still will 
be available for all under the National 
Health Service, but will be used mainly by 
the aged, the indigent and the lower-income 
groups. 

By starting with a system of state-spon- 
sored and subsidized medicare for the aged 
only, British medical men say, the US. is 
moving in the right direction. Under this 
plan, they contend a nominal contribution is 
made by patients, hospitals remain locally 
controlled and the service is limited to the 
group in greatest need. 

But, these authorities warn, the real prob- 
lems will begin to show up as pressures in- 
evitably grow to extend medicare to other 
groups in the population—first the children, 
then to those suffering from diseases that 
are economically disastrous, and, finally, to 
all below a certain income level. 

Paris 


A French system of national health insur- 
ance has been in effect since before World 
War II. A highly complex system based on 
payroll deductions and employer contribu- 
tions, it permits most Frenchmen to get an 
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80 per cent refund on doctors’ bills, hospital 
costs and purchases of medicines. 

As medical men watch the U.S. move into 
the same fields, they offer some advice in the 
interest of “good medicine.” Here are typi- 
cal comments: 

“It is important that people pay at least 
something. If medical care is absolutely 
free, people take advantage. They think 
that you owe them the service, and they act 
as though they really don't think the service 
is good, anyway. They drop in without ap- 
pointments, for even the most trifling causes. 

“Once the Government starts dishing out 
money, it inevitably has to exert some con- 
trols. Watch out for excessive Government 

tion.” 

Another doctor says: “By actually having 
to pay out funds, even though he gets most 
of it back, the patient remains aware that 
the doctor is a real person—not a faceless 
civil servant. 

"State medicine will always be ‘quick 
medicine.’ Medicare fees will have to be low. 
No government in the world, including the 
U.S. Government, can afford to pay doctors 
what is required for them to provide slow, 
studied care. Quick medicine can be ade- 
quate. You can give diagnoses and make 
treatment, but you can also make mistakes. 

"The slow way is safer and more efficient. 
There will always be need for private doctors 
who can practice in this way. Even the 
Soviet Union has them.” 

Rome 


The Italian health service is in the middle 
of a crisis which doctors here say should pro- 
vide a lesson for Americans on the pitfalls 
to avoid. 

Every Italian is entitled to doctors’ care, 
hospitalization and medicines—all without 
charge. This costs nearly 194 million dollars 
® year and is paid for by contributions from 
employers—an amount equal to 10 per cent 
of their payrolis—and workers, plus Govern- 
ment subsidies. The results are far from 
satisfactory. Patients complain of the hasti- 
ness of treatment, the limited list of free 
medicines and the incomplete or delayed re- 
imbursement when treatment is paid for in 
advance. 

Doctors are calling for higher pay rates and 
are protesting against the growing bureau- 
cratization of their profession and the fre- 
quency with which they are consulted for the 
slightest ailments, such as common head- 
aches. On all sides, there are complaints 
over time wasted on red tape and over the 
great shortage of hospital beds which at times 
is responsible for dangerous or even fatal de- 
lays in treatment. 

Much of the dissatisfaction and confusion 
is caused by the fact that there are more 
than 200 state health-insurance agencies, all 
of which have their own administrative staffs 
and budgets. The type of care varies widely. 
Only six of the insurance agencies cover more 
than 1 million people each, but one is re- 
sponsible for 28.5 million. 

This big agency, known as INAM, had a 
deficit in 1965 of nearly 105 million dollars, 
Its payments for medical care have more than 
doubled since 1962. 

About half of Italy's 85.000 doctors are 
registered with the state-operated medicare 
system. Some are paid for each consultation, 
some according to fixed quotas of patients. 
Few are satisfied. 

A leading Rome physician says: “A doctor 
in state medicine loses all incentive to pursue 
professional perfection and scientific im- 
provement. He becomes a white-collar 
worker whose work is conditioned by the 
fact that free service attracts the public for 
the slighest allment. This can cause symp- 
tomatic and superficial treatment.” 

Bonn 


In West Germany, which has had a medi- 
care system since 1883, about 48 million 
people—87 per cent of the population—are 
covered by compulsory health insurance. It 
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is financed by contributions from workers 
and employers. 

Individuals with incomes above $220 a 
month can join the plan on a voluntary 
basis or subscribe to private insurance 


programs. 

German medical authorities recommend 
that any medicare plan be limited to low- 
income groups, and that in any event those 
covered should pay part of the cost of treat- 
ment and medicines. 

Most German doctors combine treatment 
of medicare patients with private practice. 
Their average income from the medicare pro- 
gram is $20,000 a year, to which they can add 
fees from treating private patients. 

Geneva 

Medical care in Switzerland still is based 
primarily on voluntary insurance through 
private “sick funds,” supported by moderate 
Government subsidies. Most of the funds 
Operate as nonprofit mutual companies. 
However, private, nonsubsidized health in- 
surance is growing fast. 

Only a few cantons (States) and commu- 
nities have introduced compulsory plans for 
people of moderate means or children, The 
Swiss, therefore, have had little experience 
with state medicine. 

Medical leaders and health officials here 
who follow developments in the U.S. believe 
that state-financed medicare for the aged 
sooner or later will develop into a broader 
and costly system of state medicine for most 
Americans, 

Politicians, they contend, will find it dif- 
cult to resist pressures from other groups 
which want to share the benefits of medi- 
care, They see the program being extended 
to cover a wider range of medical expenses, 
such as drugs, dental care and special serv- 
ices 


The U.S., these observers say, seems likely 
to move toward a more and more comprehen- 
sive health scheme. 

A “means test”? Many Swiss doctors hold 
the view that medicare without a “means 
test” is bound to lead to a rush on hospitals 
and excessive demands for medical services 
in general. 

Completely free medicare, the Swiss be- 
lieve, encourages patients to wander from 
one doctor to another, seeking advice and 
treatment for the same ailment. Doctors 
soon find themselves overburdened with 
minor cases and have too little time for 
patients suffering from serious ailments. 

Experience here also shows that medicine 
available free of charge or at very low, sub- 
sidized prices often leads to overconsumption 
of drugs, 

Vienna 

Austria has a compulsory plan of medicare 
that embraces about 90 per cent of the pop- 
ulation. It is paid for by taxes on workers 
and their employers and covers hospitaliza- 
tion, treatment by doctors in and out of their 
offices, medicines dispensed by hospitals, 
dental care and prosthetics. 

On the basis of experience, Austrian medi- 
cal authorities say the system creates these 
problems: 

Free, or virtually free, medical care en- 
courages patients to take a wasteful atti- 
tude toward medical care. The patient 
tends to run to a doctor, or to a hospital, 
at the slightest symptom—real or imagi- 
nary—of ill health. He welcomes an oppor- 
tunity to get a “sick slip“ in effect, a paid 
vacation from work. His will to get well 
quickly is blunted—a mental attitude which, 
in turn, has an adverse effect on his physi- 
cal health. 

Moreover, these experts add, the relation- 
ship between doctor and patient is adversely 
affected. The patient tends to view the doc- 
tor with suspicion; he forever suspects that 
the doctor, being paid by someone else, is not 
putting forth his best efforts in the patient's 
interest. The patient tries to squeeze as 
much as he can out of the doctor—in the 
way of treatment and prescriptions. 
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The doctor, on the other hand, is bur- 
dened with an excessive number of patients, 
including those with minor or imaginary 
illnesses, with an excessive number of pre- 
scriptions to write, and with an excessive 
number of forms to fill out. Hence, the 
quality of medical care tends to deteriorate. 

The basic remedy which Austrian doctors 
suggest for these difficulties is that those 
insured who can afford it should be required 
to pay part of the cost of all medicare they 
receive. They suggest that cost participa- 
tion by the insured by fixed at a maximum 
of 30 per cent. 

What Europeans warn Americans on the 
subject of medicare sums up to this: 

As you embark on the road to socialized 
medicine, do not travel too fast or too far. 
Otherwise, the time will come when you will 
find it advisable—as many countries in Eu- 
rope now are discovering—to retract some of 
your steps, in the interest of ee pa- 
tients and the whole community. 


Memorial Resolution in Memory of Con- 
gressman John E. Fogarty, Board of Di- 
rectors, American Heart Association, 
January 14, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
include a memorial resolution adopted by 
the board of directors of the American 
Heart Association at its recent meeting 
in Los Angeles, expressing its sorrow on 
the death of our late beloved colleague 
and valued friend, Hon. John E. Fogarty, 
of Rhode Island. 

In the letter I received from Philip P. 
Ardery, chairman of the board, of the 
American Heart Association, Inc., Mr. 
Ardery said: 

The American Heart Association is proud 
of its long and friendly relationship with 
John Fogarty, who last year received our 
“Heart-of-the-Year Award“ in recognition 
of the encouragement his service as a re- 
covered cardiac gave to all other victims of 
the heart and blood vessel diseases. 
MEMORIAL RESOLUTION IN MEMORY or CON- 

GRESSMAN JOHN E. FoGarty, Boarp or DiI- 

RECTORS, AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION, 

JANUARY 14, 1967 

The Board of Directors of the American 
Heart Association expresses deep sorrow at 
the untimely death of a most valued friend, 
Representative John E. Fogarty of Rhode 
Island. 

Congressman Fogarty was unsparing in his 
efforts to further the programs and objectives 
of the American Heart Association in reduc- 
ing death and disability from cardiovascular 
diseases. The magnificent courage he dis- 
played in surviving a severe heart attack in 
1953 to resume his duties as the nation's 
leading protagonist of health legislation was 
a persuasive and encouraging example to 
heart patients throughout America and the 
world. 

Over a period of many years, John Fogarty 
graciously fulfilled speaking assignments and 
contributed many other services to the Heart 
Association and its nationwide affiliates, In 
his home state especially, he worked prodigi- 
ously in helping to found the Rhode Island 
Heart Association in 1941 and leunch its out- 
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standing rheumatic fever prevention pro- 
gram. 

In the ensuing 25 years, he regularly at- 
tended key meetings of the Rhode Island 
Heart Association giving generously of his 
wise counsel. No request from the Associa- 
tion for his personal services to aid rheu- 
matic fever patients ever went unanswered. 
John Fogarty served on the Board of the 
Rhode Island Heart Association from 1953 to 
1964, when he was voted the Board's first 
Honorary Member. 

In addition, John Fogarty sponsored one 
of the first measures signed by Lyndon B. 
Johnson when he became president—a reso- 
lution establishing February as “American 
Heurt Month” to coincide with the national 
Heart Fund campaign. In February, 1966. 
he recelved from President Johnson’s hands 
the American Heart Association's “Heart-of- 
the- Tear“ Award for his ‘faith, courage and 
achievement in meeting the personal chal- 
lenge of heart disease and inspiring people 
everywhere with new hope and determina- 
tion to conquer heart disease.” 

This Board is indeed honored to pay trib- 
ute to the memory of Congressman Fogarty, 
a man who devoted his life to bettering the 
health and welfare of all men. 


To Another Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
Leonhard Seppala died in Seattle Jan- 
uary 28, He was 89 years old. During a 
long residence in Alaska, Leonhard Sep- 
pala bullt one of the great sagas of that 
northern frontier. A man of adventur- 
ous spirit, of iron will, Leonhard Sep- 
Pala will go down in history as one of the 
great dog mushers and dog racers of all 
times. Indeed, many believe that he had 
ho equal. 

“Sep,” as he was called by his Alaska 
friends, broke many a trail in many a 
far-off place and now this master of the 
trails has set out on another and the 
freatest of them all. Diminutive in 
Physical size, Sep“ was small in no 
other way. In addition to everything 
else and more important than anything 
else, he was a fine human being, gentle, 
kind, and loved by thousands who knew 
him in the land where he spent his active 
years. Of Viking stock, Leonhard Sep- 
bala came to Alaska from his native Nor- 
Way. I do not know if he introduced the 
Siberian husky to Alaska. Probably not. 
What I do know is that he most likely 
Was the first to use this breed of dog ex- 
Clusively and all his great races were won 
With teams of Siberian huskies. 

In those days, of course, the sled dog 
in Alaska was used only incidentally for 
racing, Primarily he was a work an- 
imal, as he still is in some parts of the 
49th State. 

But it was in racing that Leonhard 
Seppala gained his great reputation. It 

true that he and others performed an 
heroic humanitarian task in delivering 
diphtheria serum to Nome during the 
1925 epidemic. But Sep“ was inclined to 
šcoff at this as being an easy job and one 
Which he did not count as being among 
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his top dog-mushing experiences. Leon- 
hard Sappala won most of the great 
races of his time, races which in the early 
days were long and hard endurance con- 
tests which tried man and animal. 

Upon retirement Leonhard Seppala 
and his wife moved to Seattle and they 
had been living there for several years. 

As one who knew him for 40 years or 
more, I mourn his passing. He was a 
great man, a great Alaskan. 


The Wrong Road for Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 21 issue of Business Week, ap- 
peared an editorial entitled The Wrong 
Road for Social Security.“ which I com- 
mend to all Members of Congress. This 
editorial is deserving of our close atten- 
tion before taking legislative action this 
year in the social security field. The edi- 
torial follows: 

Tre Wronc Roan ror SOCIAL SECURITY 


In his State of the Union message, Presi- 
dent Johnson said that he is asking Congress 
to liberalize Social Security benefits. But 
on close analysis, it appears that what he is 
really asking is a series of radical changes 
in the very nature of a system that has 
served the broad middle of U.S. society well 
for over 30 years, 

Social Security has merited—and re- 
celved—wide public support up to now, be- 
cause its operations have been guided by a 
series of principles that experience has 
shown to be necessary to an effective system 
of social insurance, Instead of strengthen- 
ing these principles. President Johnson's pro- 
Posals are likely to undermine them. 

In any insurance pool, a degree of gradua- 
tion of benefits must be maintained so that 
there is a reasonable relation beteween what 
people put in and what they expect to get 
out. Yet the thrust of the President's pro- 
posals Is to turn what has been primarily a 
system of public insurance Into a system of 
public rellef. 

The Social Security benefit scale already 
Is loaded in favor of those with low incomes 
or a short period of covered employment 
during their working lives, At present, 80% 
to 85% of the tax on employers goes to 
finance aspects of the program other than 
the actuarial cost of benefits to their own 
employees. 

Experts on Social Security expected this 
welfare component to drop as the system 
matured, But President Johnson's proposal 
to increase the minimum benefit by 59% 
and to guarantee everyone who had been in 
the system over 25 years at least $100 a 
month will make the welfare element 
higher. 

The aged poor have a claim on the re- 
sources of a rich society. But to meet this 
claim out of Social Security funds invites 
a cruel paradox: The greater the welfare pay- 
ments that must be met out of the system, 
the less the money that Is avallable to finance 
earned pensions. Rellef by any other name 
is still relief; and the new proposals promise 
long-run expansion, rather than shrinkage, 
in the relief rolls. 

PROBLEMS OF FINANCING 


Social insurance ought to be self-financing. 
And except for part of the costs of medicare, 
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Social Security always has been just that. 
If the President's proposals are enacted, how- 
ever, they are almost certain to increase 
the welfare component in Social Security to 
a point where there will be no alternative 
to tapping general revenues. 

The combined employer-employee payrou 
tax already is running at a stif 8.8% and is 
scheduled to go up to 11.3% by 1987. These 
presently scheduled taxes cannot support a 
20% increase in benefits over the long run. 
Consequently, new revenue eventually would 
haye to be found. 

It is obvious to most serious students of 
taxation that the already oppressive payroll 
tax, which hits hardest at small business 
and low-income individuals, can’t bear this 
extra burden. The President's proposals, 
therefore, are an open invitation to general 
revenue financing—and this invitation has 
been taken up quickly by Senators Robert F, 
Kennedy and Jacob K. Javits. 

The trouble with general revenue financing 
is simply that it would make the future of 
Socis! Security a creature of day-to-day 
politics. And this is exactly the kind of 
thing that an Insurance system must avoid. 

THE DANGERS OF EXPEDIENCY 


As a long-run insurance program, Social 
Security should not be affected by what the 
government sees as its short-term fiscal 
needs, It is common knowledge among econ- 
omists that the mid-1965 increase in benefits 
was made retroactive because the Admin- 
istratton's fiscal planners—incorrectly as it 
turned out—thought that the economy 
would require stimulus in the second half 
of the year. It now is a common suspicion 
among economists that this year’s proposal 
for a massive $4.i-billion boost in benefits 
was framed to provide a fiscal offset to the 
$4.5-billion increase requested for corporate 
and individual taxes. If both proposals pass, 
President Johnson will be able to reduce 
the deficit in his administrative budget with- 
out causing much of a reduction in aggre- 
gate purchasing power. 

All this is much too clever. The state of 
the Social Security trust fund should, of 
course, weigh heavily in the Administration's 
fiscal planning. But the system serves long- 
run ends. Planners, therefore, should adjust 
their other programs in the light of what is 
happening to Social Security rather than the 
other way round. 

It is evident that President Johnson's pro- 
posals would take the Social Security system 
down the wrong road. Congress Is com- 
mitted—wisely or unwisely—to increasing 
benefits this year, but it certainly is not 
committed to changing the basic philosophy 
of the system and embarking on a dubious 
adventure in a new approach to financing. 
When it takes up the subject, Congress 
should keep clearly in mind the distinction 
between welfare and insurance and the vital 
importance of maintaining the Integrity of 
the financing system on which the whole 
structure of Social Security rests. 


ASIA: The Turning Point Has Come 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 
Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Record an excellent 
editorial entitled “Asia: The Turning 
Point Has Come,” written by William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr., and published in 


Americans at home. 
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ve Hearst newspapers on January 15, 
1 Š 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Asta: THE TURNING Pornt Has Come 


(By William Randolph Hearst Jr., editor in 
chief, the Hearst Newspapers) 

Bringing the war in Vietnam to an accept- 
able conclusion is going to require iron de- 
termination and nerves of steel not only 
from the fighting men in the field, but from 
And that task is going 
to be a whole lot more difficult, if not im- 
possible, unless we can clear away some of 
the myths and misunderstandings that are 
plaguing our efforts to play a constructive 
role in Asia. 

Some of the myths and misunderstand- 
ings grow out of the very complexity and 
remoteness of Asia. Others are peddled de- 
liberately by merchants of doubt. 

I'd like to explode some of those myths 
today, basing my observations on The 
Hearst Task Force trip recently concluded 
by Bob Considine; Milt Kaplan and myself— 
to Japan, South Korea, Indonesia, the Philip- 
pines, Singapore, Hong Kong, South Vietnam, 
and Thailand. In articles that will follow 
this one, The Task Force will take a long 
look at how the U.S. stands at the moment 
in Asia, and what's ahead. 

The most outrageous myth is that we 
have forced our way into Asia uninvited 
and that all the nations of Asia just can't 
wait until we leave. 

the course of our trip The Task 
Force talked to the prime ministers or pres- 
idents or foreign ministers of seven coun- 
tries. Some of them are allies of ours; some 
are neutrals. But to a man—including the 
neutrals—they understood why we are in 
Vietnam. And not one of them wants to 
see us out of there before we complete the 
job we came to do. 

Let's look at Indonesia. Although they 
have every reason to be anti-Communist— 
considering that the Commies tried to take 
over the government by force—the leaders 
of that unhappy land are still steering an 
independent course in world affairs. 

But Adam Malik, the brilliant and witty 
little foreign minister—a one-time Marxist, 
who may still harbor some Marxist ideas— 
doesn’t sound at all like the antis in this 
country. He says, sure, you've got to get 
out of Vietnam, but he adds a big condi- 
tion—that we must get out only after we 
have established a strong government in 
South Vietnam, one able to cope with guer- 
rillas and other problems. I told him there 
were very few Americans who wouldn't agree 
with that. 

Another myth concerns the leadership in 
South Vietnam. Premier Ky has been pic- 
tured as a one-man show, a dictator. The 
fact of the matter is that when he speaks 
he does so as the voice of the government 
directorate. He may very well not be the 
strongest single man in that group. Well 
informed people in Saigon with no particular 
ax to hone will tell you that Nguyen Van 
Thieu, the head of the directorate but of a 
more retiring nature, is the more influential 
figure. And there are others in the direc- 
torate whose counsel Ky must take. 

The important thing here is that South 
Vietnam is not just moving from one dic- 
tator to another—as appeared to be the case 
after Diem was assassinated—but is acquir- 
ing some institutionalized leadership so that 
continuity can better be assured. 

Still another myth is that the American 
soldier could not survive in the jungles and 
mountains of Vietnam. A number of highly 
respected U.S. military men subscribed to 
this particular bit of dogma just two or 
three years ago. 

But the fact of the matter Is that the U.S, 
serviceman fights and gets along very well 
in the jungles of Vietnam. And, even though 
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this will not be any consolation to those 
who have lost loved ones there, the casualty 
rate has been only a fraction of the secret 
estimates made for the U.S. Chiefs of Staff 
when commitment of U.S: troops to combat 
was under consideration. 

The sort of myth I mentioned contributes 
to the distortion of America’s role in Viet- 
nam. But the greatest sin may be one of 
omission. I'm talking about the fallure to 
see what the U.S. is doing out there in the 
context of East Asia, Vietnam is not an 
isolated outpost, 

One of the most Impressive of our ambas- 
sadors in Asia took the larger view. What 
we have done in Vietnam, he said, is to deny 
control of the Asian mainland to Red China, 

There is absolutely no doubt in the mind 
of any knowledgeable observer of that area 
that had we not gone into Vietnam, that 
country and most or all of its neighbors 
would now be under the domination of Red 
China—that means Laos, Cambodia, Burma, 
Thailand, Malaysia, among others. 

Instead, here, briefly, is what we find today. 

Thailand is a stable, strongly anti-Com- 
munist land. It has to cope with Commu- 
nist-supported guerrilla bands in the north- 
eastern part of the country, but there is little 
evidence to support the charge now being 
heard that Thailand is another Vietnam in 
the making, There is really no comparison. 
Thailand is not a divided country; it is a 
united one with a long tradition of nation- 
hood. It has a strong government; it has a 
viable, healthy economy. 

Burma is still neutrallst. But her leaders 
don't all sound like U Thant. The premier, 
Ne Win, recently visited the U.S. The Bur- 
mese also recently went out of their way to 
say that they wouldn't allow their territory 
to be used by aggressors seeking to attack 
Thailand—meaning Red China. That might 
be an idle promise, but it doesn’t sound like 
a country that expects Red China to take 
over the continent. 

Cambodia, under Prince Sihanouk—un- 
affectionately known to our people as 
Snooky—moved a long way into the Red 
China orbit the past few years. Apparently 
Snooky felt Peking Communism was the wave 
of the future. Now he appears to be trying 
to row back a bit towards our shores. He 
recently indicated to Pan American Airways 
that he'd like to see Pan Am landing and 
taking off at the Pnom Penh Airport. 

Indonesia, which might have provided step- 
ping stones for the Chinese Reds from the 
Asian mainland down to Australia, repre- 
sents the biggest defeat the Red Chinese 
have suffered since they started their mad 
moves towards Asian domination, The Com- 
munists had control of that nation of 107 
million people within their grasp at the time 
of the bloody, abortive coup of Sept. 30, 
1965. There is no question in the minds 
of senior American officials in East Asia that 
the U.S, presence in Vietnam helped stiffen 
the anti-Communist resistance in Indonesia. 

South Korea, with U.S. help—military and 
economic—has become the new success story 
of Asia. This was a devastated land a dozen 
years ago. But the Koreans are tough, they 
are hard-working, they are proud. They are 
building, building, building—schools, houses, 
factories, roads. 

The South Koreans and the Thais also hope 
they are laying the foundation for a different 
kind of structure—a regional security orga- 
nization that will in time be able to keep 
the peace in Asia with a minimum of U.S. 
nid. This is a distant goal. But it is one 
that we must encourage and nurture. 

There are other very bright spots, particu- 
larly on the economic side. Japan had a 
slight recession last year but its growth rate 
is running at eight and perhaps as high as 
ten percent annually—an astounding figure. 
Formosa gets a little less American attention 
these days only because things are going 
so well there. Hong Kong and Singapore and 
Malaysia are all booming. 
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And none of these developments would 
have taken place—not a one of them—if the 
U.S. had not provided a cornerstone of Asian 
security in Vietnam. 

So one of the things that we have been 
doing in Vietnam is buying time, time for 
the non-Communist or anti-Communist na- 
tions of Asia to put themselves on a stronger 
economic and political base. The Asians un- 
derstand this. 

This is the message we bring home from 
our tour of Asia and it is so important that 
I intend to proclaim it at every publishing 
oportunity and from every avallable podium. 


Sandy Hook National Seashore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak in behalf of a bill I have 
just introduced which would create the 
Sandy Hook National Seashore in the 
great State of New Jersey. 

This historic site must be preserved as 
a park, recreational and natural wildlife 
area. To use it for anything else would 
be unthinkable. 

New Jersey presently leases a 754-acre 
tract from the Federal Government. 
That tract is used as the Sandy Hook 
State Park and is one of the most beau- 
tiful as well as the most overcrowded re- 
sorts in the State of New Jersey. 

Mr. Speaker, earlier this month Sec- 
retary of Defense McNamara announced 
that some 400-odd acres of land which is 
now being used by Fort Hancock, is be- 
ing declared surplus. The people of New 
Jersey would benefit if that additional 
acreage would be added to the present 
State park acreage. We would then have 
a 1,200-acre site for park and recrea- 
tional purposes with the possibility of 
eventually expanding that by 400 more 
acres when Fort Hancock is eventually 
phased out. 

The bill which I have drawn up also 
is to be introduced in the other body to- 
day by New Jersey's two U.S. Senators, 
HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR., and CLIFFORD 
P. CASE. 

On a local level, elected officials from 
both the Democratic and Republican 
parties have joined together in a bipar- 
tisan effort to make sure this area is kept 
as a park and recreational area. 

The importance of Sandy Hook is well 
outlined in a letter the late President 
John F. Kennedy wrote to Secretary of 
Defense McNamara on September 1, 1961. 
At this point in the Recorp, Mr. Speaker, 
I include a copy of that letter. 

Last week, I had the opportunity and 
privilege of discussing the possibility of 
creating a Sandy Hook National Sea- 
shore with Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart Udall. All of us in the House, 
on both sides of the aisle, are well 
aware of the outstanding contribution 
Secretary Udall has made to this country 
and in particular to the people who love 
our beautiful outdoors. Secretary Udall 
expressed an interest in the proposal 
and agreed that this area must be 
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preserved as a park, recreational, and 
wildlife area for the people of New 
Jersey, regardless of how it is done or 
by whom. 

I urge all of my colleagues in the House 
to look over this bill with the thought 
in mind that New Jersey is one of the few 
States in the Nation that does not now 
have a national seashore or a national 
park. I also urge that hearings be 
scheduled on this bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. Speaker, in closing, I place a copy 
of my bill in the Recorp: 

Tue WEITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
September 1, 1961. 
Hon. ROBERT S. MCNAMARA, 
Secretary of Defense, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Secrerarny McNamara: In the pro- 
gram that you have undertaken to 
strengthen vital defense bases and inactivate 
establishments no longer justified as a 
result of changes in weapons systems and 
defense requirements, I am most anxious 
that real property not required for security 
Purposes be made available on appropriate 
terms for urban and rural communities 
whose economies and other development can 
thereby be significantly encouraged. 

Secretary Udall, under my direction, is 
Already engagd in a determined search for 
land resources suitable for public recrea- 
tonal needs. This is especially important 
hear congested urban centers where the 
need is urgent and little undeveloped acre- 
age remains. 

A prime example of land for which there 
is urgent nonmilitary need is Sandy Hook, 
New Jersey, on which Fort Hancock is 
located. This has one of the few undevel- 
Oped long shore lines in the New York met- 
tropolitan area, 

Generations of Americans have accepted 
the importance of using this area as a mili- 
tary reservation in the interest of national 
Security. Defense considerations must, of 
course, continue to take precedence over 
Other potential utilization. But every effort 
should be made by the Department of De- 
fense to provide long range plans for suitable 
Public use of Sandy Hook or other parts of 
the peninsula if your present survey indi- 
Cates that is possible as a result of changes 
in weapons and security requirements. 

I will appreciate your keeping New Jersey 
State officials as well as the Department of 
the Interior advised on the opportunity for 
long-term use of this priceless natural 
resource. 

Sincerely, 


HR, — 


A bill to establish the Sandy Hook National 
Seashore in the State of New Jersey, and 
for other purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

Of Represcntatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That for the 

Purpose of preserving for the use and in- 

‘piration of present and future generations 

Certuin relatively unspoiled beaches and wa- 

ters on the Atlantic coastline of New Jersey 

Which possess great scenic, scientific, and 

recrentional value, there is hereby estab- 

lished the Sandy Hook National Seashore. 

e seashore shall consist of the lands, wa- 
ters, and interests therein and improvements 
thereon comprising the former Fort Hancock 
Mititary Reservation, together with the sub- 
Merged lund area adjacent to the reserva- 
tion lying within a distance of one-quarter 
Mile from the shoreline. 

Src. 2. Notwithstanding any other pro- 
Vision of law, Federal property located within 
the seashore is hereby transferred without 
Consideration to the administrative Jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior for use 
by him In carrying out the provisions of this 
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Act. Within the seashore, the Secretary may 
acquire lands, submerged lands, and inter- 
ests therein owned by the State of New Jersey 
or a political subdivision thereof only by 
donation. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall 
permit hunting and fishing on lands and 
waters under his administrative jurisdiction 
within the Sandy Hook National Seashore in 
accordance with the laws of New Jersey and 
of the United States, to the extent applicable, 
except that the Secretary may designate 
zones where, and establish periods when, no 
hunting or fishing shall be permitted for 
reasons of public safety, administration, fish 
or wildlife management, or public use and 
enjoyment. Except in emergencies, any reg- 
ulations of the Secretary pursuant to this 
section shall be put into effect only after 
consultation with the Department of Con- 
servation and Economic Development of the 
State of New Jersey, 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall administer the 
Sandy Hook National Seashore for the gen- 
eral purposes of public outdoor recreation, 
including conservation of natural features 
contributing to public enjoyment. In the 
administration of the seashore, the Secretary 
may utilize such statutory authorities relat- 
ing to areas administered and supervised by 
the Secretary through the National Park 
Service and such statutory authorities other- 
wise available to him for the conservation 
and management of natural resources as he 
deems appropriate to carry out the purposes 
of this Act. 

Sxc. 5. The authority of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, to under- 
take or contribute to shore’ erosion control 
or beach protection measures within the 
Sandy Hook National Seashore shall be ex- 
ercised in accordance with a plan that is 
mutually acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of the Army, and 
that is consistent with the purposes of this 
Act. - 

Src. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such sums as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Polish Commerce Between United States 
and North Vietnamese Ports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY F. BYRD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled Polish Freighters Continue To 
Feed North Vietnamese Ports,” written 
by Victor Riesel, and published in the 
Nashville Banner of January 25, 1967. 
The article deals with the attitude of 
American longshoremen toward shipping 
between United States and North Viet- 
namese ports. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

POLISH FREIGHTERS CONTINUE To FEED NORTH 
VIETNAMESE Ports 
(By Victor Riesel) 

New Yorx.—Some of the Eastern European 
people's republics literally may need a physi- 
cal bridge to the U.S, If irate American long- 
shoremen transform their anger into a boy- 
cott of Communist freighters now heaving 
regularly into this and other harbors along 
the Atlantic coast. 
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Traditionally; U.S, dockwallopers have a 
low boiling point and the heat's up now and 
they've learned from their union chiefs that 
European Communist labor organizations 
have been urging such unions as the Inter- 
national Longshoremen's Assn. (ILA, AFL- 
CIO) to cripple shipments of war material 
and food to South Vietnam. 

This waterfront still is tough territory. If 
there are to be any strikes and boycotts these 
will hit Communist lines which put in here 
regularly, are serviced, unloaded, loaded and 
turned around although their owners also 
feed the North Vietnamese forces through 
the port of Haiphong. 

One such two-front operator is the Polish 
government. It operates here through the 
state-owned, Polish Ocean Lines on Battery 
Place from which, on any clear day, can be 
seen the Statue of Liberty. It's a fine money 
raiser, what with regular calls here with 
heavy cargoes—especially the famed Polish 
hams. 


Polish Ocean Lines also put in at other 
Atlantic Coast ports. Thus far the long- 
shoremen have handled the ships, though 
their leaders, through association with the 
anti-Communist International Transport 
Federation, Workers’ have learned that Po- 
land has dispatched at least 15 freighters to 
Haiphong in recent months. 

Except for the Soviet Union and mainland 
China, the Polish shipments to North Viet- 
nam are the heaviest of any maritime nation, 
The tonnage of these Polish freighters, and 
their names have been learned. A check now 
is being made by Brooklyn longshoremen to 
learn whether any of these 15 vessels have 
put into New York. 

The Brooklyn locals are involved because 
the Polish line uses Pier eight there. 

Furthermore, the expert Polish shipbuild- 
ing yards at Gdansk and Gdynia are build- 
ing a huge cargo fleet for the Soviets—Ho 
Chi Minh’s main supplier of military equip- 
ment and fuel. Obviously the Soviets are 
highly satisfied with the work being turned 
out since Poland now has a Soviet order for 
delivery between 1966 and 1970 of 175 ships 
totaling 1.5 million tons“ says a Congres- 
sional report by eyewitnesses. In this order 
are 20,000 tankers as well as fast 12.000 ton 
freighters. 

In addition to the Poles, described to me 
by an American ambassador in Europe as the 
most bitterly anti-U.S, of all Communist 
bloc nations, the other Eastern Communist 
lands also send craft into American harbors, 

This commerce is a source of considerable 
U.S. hard currency now so badly needed in 
“the bloc.“ Typical is the arrival here in 
mid-January of a huge shipment of Rus- 
sian vodka. There also are furs to which, 
incidentally, the fur workers’ union objects 

Virtually all of the time the cargoes are 
unloaded, But the pressure on American 
longshoremen, especially from French labor 
as well as from others amliated with the 
World Federation of Trade Unions (head- 
quartered in Prague) may boomerang and 
slash East-West trade. 

Typical of the letters flowing into the of- 
fices of American unions is one received by 
the ILA leaders recently. It was from “Fed- 
eration National Des Ports et Docks” of 213 
Rue Lafayette, Paris. 

Written by one of its leaders, D. Brest, it 
said in effect, that during the “war between 
the French and Vietnam, the French dockers 
intensified strike action against every ship- 
ment, especially military ones going to Viet- 
nam.” 

The ILA reply was polite but tough and 
blunt. The longshoremen made it clear 
that they backed American policy. There 
would be no boycott of American shipping 
in American ports. 

But Polish and other Communist craft 
docking in these waters might make another 
kind of game. 
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Martha Raye: Star Performer in 
Emergency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the 15th Annual Women's Forum on 
National Security was held here in 
Washington. In its closing session, the 
forum honored Miss Martha Raye with 
its distinguished service award for out- 
standing service in the cause of national 
security 1967. 

A great trouper and a great enter- 
tainer, Miss Raye has brought cheer and 
laughter to thousands of service men and 
women overseas, and, more recently, 
proved that she can be a good nurse, too. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include below an article which ap- 
peared in the January 1967 issue of 
Army Digest: 

MARTHA Rave: Star PERFORMER IN EMERGENCY 
EMERGENCY 

There was that one night in Vietnam 
when, despite all the traditions and the ex- 
amples, the show didn't go on. 

It was the night that veteran trouper 
Martha Raye turned nurse at a hospital in 
Soc Trang in the Mekong Delta. The bru- 
nette comedienne had been making a tour 
of the area and was scheduled to entertain 
two aviation helicopter companies. But 
the units ran into a heavy fight that day 
as they attempted landings in the midst of 
a Viet Cong battalion. 

Four helicopters were shot down, another 
score damaged, and wounded began pour- 
ing into the little dispensary at Soc Trang 
just about the same time Miss Raye 
arrived, 

A former nurse, she sized up the situa- 
tion, put on Army fatigues, gave a pint of 
blood to a wounded sergeant, then scrubbed 
and prepared the wounded for surgery, and 
generally assisted at whatever else needed 
to be done. 

That was the night the show didn't go 
on. Next morning Martha was back help- 
ing the one doctor and eight corpsmen. 
Most of the wounded were surprised, some- 
what naturally, to find themselves under the 
care of the famed actress, Typical of the 
stories told by the men was that of a gun- 
ship pilot and his crew chief and door. 
gunner. Shot down, with the copilot of 
their aircraft killed, they made their way 
through swamp, canal, rice paddies for 20 
hours, killing and capturing several Viet 
Cong on the way. Unable to bring the cap- 
tured men along they had tied them up 
and left them on a canal bank—and finally 
stumbled on a unit of the Army of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam, 

The trio—al!l members of the 1218t Airmo- 
bile Company known as the Soc Trang 
Tigers—were Major Raymond T. Nutter of 
Bowling Green, Kentucky, SP5 David Olson 
of Jackson, Minnesota, the crew chief, and 
doorgunner SGT Rodger Swindler of Lake- 
land, Florida, All three were presented 
with the Bronze Star and v“ for Valor by 
BG George P. Seneff, Jr, commanding gen- 
cral of the ist Aviation Brigade. 

About noon on the second day Miss Raye 
wus flown to Vinh Long, 80 miles away, and 
that night her show went on for another 
unit. But those who benefited from her 
nursing care remember a Martha Raye per- 
formance that no stage show could ever 
duplicate, 


A Challenge to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT E. JONES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. JONES of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is with a great deal of pride that 
I want to point out a very fine example 
of responsibility and patriotism on the 
part of the younger generation. 

I refer to the students of the Athens, 
Ala., High School who last week became 
the first high school in the Nation to 
sponsor a Red Cross blood bank cam- 
paign. In a city of about 10,000, these 
students secured actual donations of 
blood from 557 people. Additional 
pledges were secured but some potential 
donors were ineligible. The total is 
more impressive when you consider that 
donors must be at least 18 years old 
which eliminated most of the students 
as actual participants, no matter how 
eager. 

These spirited students at Athens 
High School have now challenged other 
high schools throughout the Nation to 
top this successful record. It is a chal- 
lenge worthy of consideration because I 
see only winners in. this sort of 
competition. 

I want to personally commend this 
distinguished effort on the part of all 
the students and their leaders. An edi- 
torial in the Alabama Courier gives de- 
tails of the students’ activity. I include 
it at this point in my remarks: 

A DISPLAY or RESPONSIBILITY, PATRIOTISM 


Perhaps the older generation could well 
learn a lesson from the demonstration of 
community awareness and patriotism that 
was displayed earlier this week at Athens 
High School, 

Both junior and senior high school stu- 
dents became the first in the nation ever to 
sponsor a blood bank campaign. And a 
record 80 percent turn out was witnessed 
from those who signed pledge cards and 
actually gave blood. 

This figure is startling; it has never been 
equalled in the history of the Limestone 
County American Red Cross Bloodmobile. 
The spirited students were responsible for 
557 pints of blood, another new record. 

It appears that the students have the se- 
cret to resolving complacency among citizens. 
Tuesday 192 new blood donors contributed, 
a painless operation. 

These newspapers along with those who 
give four to five pints of blood a year offer 
heartiest congratulations. 

Somewhere these students, the cornerstone 
of the younger generation, aroused the pub- 
lic to stage the most successful Bloodmobile 
visit in its 11 year history here. 

Tradition has it that the new generation 
should listen to criticisms and free advice 
gained by the experience of their elders. 
Athens Junior and Senior High School ap- 
parently turned the tables Tuesday. 

Their sense of community responsibility 
and service to their nation and fellow man 
deserves the highest praise that can be 
offered. It is by such accomplishments that 
tomorrow's youth may be capable o: grasp- 
ing more responsibilities at an earlier age. 

Athens students of 1966-67 have paved 
the way. These newspapers have noticed 
an increased activity of various student proj- 
ects that lead toward the betterment of the 
area during recent years. 
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It is also worthy of mention the excel- 
lent supervisor and coordination of efforts 
on the part of the school’s faculty and 
administration, What happened here this 
week leads us to believe that our school 
system is producing a higher caliber gradu- 
ate than ever before. 

Years ago the Student Council was known 
as the lower level judicial arm of the schools, 
more commonly referred to as an escape 
from the paddie. It pleases us to know 
that the council is acting as an agency 
among the students for community better- 
ment. 

Learning the values of community is, in- 
deed, a step in the right direction. We com- 
mend the parents, faculty and the students 
themselves. 

The 1966-67 Bloodmobile quota is vir- 
tually assured. Last year was the first time 
for the goal ever to be attained. With the 
type of cooperation and acceptance dis- 
played by both the donors who supported the 
campaign and the éarnest efforts of the 
students the Athens High School Blood- 
mobile should become a semi-annual affair. 

Donors must contribute at least twice a 
year to keep the benefits of free blood in 
effect. 

Need for blood and its uses in South Viet 
Nam can not be over emphasized. Many 
American soldiers, who are wounded in 
battle, will return home as a result of the 
efforts of people like those who contributed 
so generously here Tuesday. 

Athens High School, the credit is due 
your efforts; your display of community 
support will long be remembered. You have 
set an outstanding example for both the 
new and old generations. 


Two Articles of Interest by Arthur Hoppe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
satirist, Arthur Hoppe, has placed two 
articles in the San Francisco Chronicle 
recently which will be of interest to our 
readers, one under the date of January 
16 and the other, January 18. His arti- 
cles follow: 

Gay TIMES IN WASHINGTON 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Wasuincton.—The most monumental task 
we ace newsmen face as Congress gets under- 
way each January is to assess the mood of 
Washington and report it to a waiting world. 

I have now assessed it and am glad to re- 
port that the mood of Washington this year 
is gay and joyous. That's an exclusive re- 
port. 

I obtained this assessment by attending a 
typical gay and joyous Washington cocktail 
party. 

“That large group by the window is pro- 
Bobby,” said the hostess, taking my coat 
“while the little band with their backs to the 
corner are those grimly sticking to Johnson. 

“The doves are in the kitchen looking 
noble. We have two Negroes by the fireplace 
looking bitter. And most of the rest are the 
usual cynical observers looking cynical. 
Would you care for a hemlock over ice?” 

I took up a post slightly to one side of two 
gentlemen who were arguing whether the 
Manchester book had done the most harm 
to President Johnson, Senator Bossy KEN- 
NEDY or Mr. Manchester himself. I took care 
not get between them. 
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Behind me a cynical observer was expound- 
ing the new widely held theory that Mr. 
Johnson would not run for a second term in 
1968 “because he is too proud to be another 
Hoover.” 

Fes, ngreed another, rubbing his hands. 
“They ull know he's a lame duck and they'll 
carye him up good. It certainly creates an 
interesting power vacuum. The long knives 
will be out for the next two years.” 

Wandering off, I came on a circle of ladies 
and gentlemen playing the fascinating new 
Washington game of naming Congressmen 
who are far more corrupt“ than Mr. ADAM 
CLAYTON PoweLL. The rules require not 
numing the Congressman but citing his cor- 
rupt activities—with extra points if it's a 
corrupt activity no one else in the group hus 
pinned on him before. 

After listening in for a few dozen I turned 
to a stimulating battle between two gentle- 
men—one arguing that Mr. Bobby Baker 
would make lots of money by writing his 
much-anticipated book about his experiences 
in the U.S. Senate. The other was arguing 
he would make lots more if he didn't. 

Over by the fireplace, the Negro gentlemen 
were certainly enjoying the fire. “Burn, 
baby. burn,” said one. 

Taking my leave of the hostess, I thanked 
her for a most interesting time. 

“Yes,” she said, wasn't it delightful to see 
everyone in such a gay and joyous mood?" 

Gay and joyous? But everyone had spent 
all evening glaring, snarling, back-biting and 
carving each other up. Frankly, I said, I had 
never observed the Washington scene in such 
à poisonous state as now. 

“Quite so,” she said, nodding. “But if you 
think such activities don’t make Washing- 
tonians gay and joyous, then you don't un- 
derstund Washington.” 


A TICKLISH PEACE FEELER 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


WaASHINGTON.—President Johnson, as you 
know, keeps magnanimously offering to stop 
bombing North Vietnam. If Mr, Ho Chi 
Minh will just promise to do something nice 
for us in return. 

To check on the progress of this latest bold 
Stroke In American diplomacy, I dropped over 
to the State Department for a chat with Mr. 
Homer T. Pettibone, Deputy Assistant Cura- 
tor of Peace Feelers. 

I found him opening a long, narrow pack- 
age labeled, “Peace Feeler—Do Not Crush.” 
He examined {ts contents with a frown. 
Was it a response to the President's offer? 

“It appears so," said Mr. Pettibone. They 
Bay here that if we will stop bombing them, 
they will unconditionally promise to stop 
Shooting down our alrcraft with Russian- 
bunt SAM missiles.” 

Marvelous, I sald. Nothing's angered us 
More than their unfair use of SAM missiles 
against our planes. But what of conven- 
tonal anti-aircraft guns? 

“Oh, they've already agreed to stop firing 
those if we'll halt the bombing. Nor will they 
challenge us with MIGs. Say, this is new. 
It we stop bombing them, they pledge to stop 
accusing us of causing widespread civilian 
Casualties.” 

That sounds important, I said. Nothing's 
Riven us a worse black eye in the world press 
thon these accusations they keep making. 

“It could be the breakthrough we've been 
looking for“ agreed Mr. Pettibone thought- 
fully, “And then again it couldn't, Let's 
See whut else Is in thelr package.” 

He shook the cardboard container over his 
denk and sorted through the pieces that fell 
Sut “Ah.” he sald, “They'll now agree to 
Stop Installing so much sewer pipe.“ 

Sewer pipe? 

“Tt Jooks like sewer pipe, but we happen 
to know they're using it for air raid shelters. 

see they've also tossed in some specifics. 
If we'll stop bombing their ol) storage depots, 
they'll stop sending clouds of black smoke 
up to 20,000 feet.” 
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A help in smog control, I said. 

“And if we'll stop bombing their bridges, 
they'll stop rebuliding them in four hours.” 

A constant frustration to our military, I 
said. These sounded like major concessions. 

“Yes, we knew our policy of force would 
bear fruit,” said Mr. Pettibone proudly. 
“And now if we'll stop bombing them, they're 
willing to promise to stop being bombed.” 

What more could we ask, I said jubilantly. 
Peace was just around the corner. As soon as 
he delivered the news to the White House. . . 

“I'm afraid there's no point in that,” said 
Mr. Pettibone, stamping the package "File 
for Reference” and tossing it in a broom 
closet. 

“Oh, I realize their concessions look good 
on the surface,” he explained. But how do 
we know they're sincere?" 


A Federal Budget Too Huge To 
Comprehend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ELFORD A. CEDERBERG 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. CEDERBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s budget appears to be growing 
so confusing that even the astute news- 
paper columnists who daily deal with the 
astronomical figures of Government op- 
erations cannot comprehend it. James 
J. Kilpatrick, for instance, says that 
about the only way the President's 
budget can be seen is through a mist. 
Describing the Johnson budget as “form- 
less and immeasurable,” Mr. Kilpatrick 
wrote the following about the document: 
A FEDERAL Buber Too Huce To COMPREHEND 

(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

The smog in Washington, which has been 
getting worse this winter, was unusually 
bad at noon on Tuesday. Through the grimy 
haze of Capitol Hill, a sooty deficit came 
swimming past. One could barely make out 
the billions. Was the deflect two-point-one? 
Or eight-point-one? Certificates of partici- 
pation moved darkly to and fro. Nothing 
seemed quite real. 

And the truth is that this is about the 
only way the President's budget can be seen 
—through a mist, dimly. Mr. Johnson's 
revenue figures will stand up if he gets his 
surtax, if he gets his postal increase, if the 
Congress goes along on Social Security hikes. 
His expenditure figures depend upon Viet- 
nam, on anti-missile missiles, on some book- 
keeping sleight-of-hand. One figure rises 
above the fog: In fiscal ‘68, the Federal gov- 
ernment proposes to collect $168 billion in 
cash receipts from the public. The sum is 
almost $34 billion above the level of fiscal 68. 

If any such tax program, relatively speak- 
ing, were to be proposed by a local governing 
body, the voters would descend on City 
Hall with whips and hunting hounds. Over 
most of the country, an increase of a few 
cents in the rate on real estate is guaranteed 
to set off a rebellion. The local politician 
trembles at the dreadful thought. 

Yet the President's several recommenda- 
tions, concealed in the Washington smog, 
arouse no visible passions. Perhaps the 
voter cannot see what Mr. Johnson has in 
mind. 

In fiscal 66, collections of Individual in- 
dividual income tax amounted to $55.4 
billion. Mr. Johnson would increase the take 
in fiscal 88 to $73.2 billion. 

As recently as 1959, a worker paid a maxi- 
mum Social Security tax of 2.5 percent on 
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the first $4,800 of his earnings. For 1969, 
Mr. Johnson recommends a tax of 4.5 per- 
cent on the first $7,800 of earnings. By 1974, 
the tax rate—Mr. Johnson calls it a “con- 
tribution”—would go to 5 percent on 810.800. 
And the employer would be compelled to 
match these payments dollar for dollar. 

The increases in individual income taxes 
and Social Security taxes are only a part of 
the Johnson program. The President also 
recommends an increase in corporation in- 
come taxes, an scceleration In corporation tax 
payments, a $700 million boost in postal 
rates, and an increase in the tax on diesel 
fuel. He proposes a 2-percent charge on air 
freight bills, a 4-cent per gallon tax on jet 
fuel, and a doubling of the present tax on 
general aviation gasoline. He proposes new 
taxes on large trucks and new taxes on fuels 
consumed on inland waterways. He would 
impose new fees for commodity inspection 
and warehouse licensing. He would boost 
the rate of taxes paid into the Railway Re- 
tirement Fund. All told, the President asks 
for nearly $5.8 billion in new revenues. 

For millions of American families whose 
earnings come to $150 or $200 a week, the 
Johnson package will mean a heavy burden. 
Employers will feel the impact too. The 
Social Security increases alone will result in 
heavy pressure upon management for wage 
increases sufficient to restore the take-home 
pay. The pressure upon small manufacturers 
and shippers will be especially severe, and 
can only result in another round of higher 
prices. 

All this looms dimly in the outlines of 
the Johnson budget. If the higher revenues 
were demanded solely in the name of na- 
tional defense, few persons would object. 
This is not the case at all. The vast bulk 
of the administration's proposed spending 
program falls on the non-defense side. 

In his message, the President went to some 
pains to justify his domestic outlays. He 
had given all requests a “rigorous review” 
and a “sharp paring.” He had cut out 
“waste and non-essentials." He had ap- 
proved increases “only where vitally neces- 
sary.” He was proposing merely to press 
ahead at a controlled and reasoned pace.” 

Yet his budget proposes a 20 percent in- 
crease in public assistance grants over a 
span of only two years. He would disburse 
$25.6 billion thruogh 10 agencies to help the 
poor. He recommends rent supplements, 
dental care for children, the rebuilding of 
model cities, a $622 million increase in aid to 
education. For the discredited Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity alone, the President asks 
$2.1 billion, an increase of $448 million over 
the present fiscal year. 

The figures are too huge to register clearly 
on the mind. The zeroes merge into mean- 
ingless symbols, so that the thousands, mil- 
lions, billions all seem alike. One gropes 
aimlessly through the 1,300-page budget 
searching for some flash of Insight in a haze 
of orderly charts and tables. Nothing comes. 
This is the biggest budget—by far the big- 
gest budget—ever sent to Capitol Hill. It 
reduces the Individual, and the taxes he 
pays, to insignificance. Like the smog itself, 
the budget is formless. immeasurable, essen- 
tially unassailable; but increasingly, it affects 
every breath an American draws. 


Ukrainian Independence Day in Boston 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
* 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speakér, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
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include a declaration issued by the 
Honorable John F. Collins, mayor of Bos- 
ton, proclaiming Sunday, January 22, 
1967, as “Ukrainian Independence Day” 
in Boston: 

DECLARATION 

Whereas, the 49th anniversary of the dec- 
laration of Independence of Ukraine will be 
observed on January 22, 1967; and 

Whereas, for 49 years, the Ukrainian peo- 
ple have resisted Russian Communist op- 
pression and have amply demonstrated their 
desire for freedom and national independ- 
ence; and 

Whereas, Americans of Ukrainian descent 
desire to direct the free world's attention 
to Ukrainlan's struggle for freedom and in- 
dependence; and 

Whereas, American Ukrainians in Boston, 
under the auspices of the Ukrainian Congress 
Committee of America, desire to protest the 
latest wave of Communist terror and op- 
pression against Ukrainian writers and in- 
tellectuals because of their demands for 
freedom of expression, as well as against the 
continuous Communist destruction of 
Ukrainian national cultural heritage; 

Now, therefore, I, John F. Collins, Mayor 
of the City of Boston, desiring to provide 
the opportunity for Americans of Ukrainian 
descent to adequately commemorate the sig- 
nificance of the memorable day, do hereby 
declare Sunday, January 22, 1967, as Ukrain- 
ian Independence Day in the City of Boston, 
and direct that the Ukrainian National Flag 
be raised at the City Hall on Monday, Janu- 
ary 23, 1967, as a symbol of Ukrainian free- 
dom and independence. 

JOHN F. COLLINS, 
-~ Mayor, City of Boston. 
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Future Use of Sandy Hook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
m THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
£ Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, today, 
both here in the House and in the other 
body, legislation is being introduced 
which would create a Sandy Hook, N. J., 
National Seashore. Minutes ago I out- 
lined in some detail why I have drawn 
this bill up and what it means not only 
to the people of my district, but to all of 
the people of New Jersey. 

Editorial comment on this proposal has 
been swift. Both the Daily Register of 
Red Bank and the Daily Record of Long 
Branch have come out in support of this 
proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, at this point in the 
Recorp, I enclose a copy of each edi- 
torial: 

{From the Red Bank Daily Register, 
Jan. 26, 1967 
Future Usr or Sanpy HOOK 

It has been gratifying to observe the show 
of strength mustered at keeping for the state 
some 1,200 acres of Innd at Sandy Hook for 
public use. 

The Defense Department has announced 
that Fort Hancock will vacate much of its 
land at Sandy Hook and it will be declared 
surplus. This immediately raised questions 
as to what would happen to the acreage. 

The hope always has been to increase the 
size of the present Sandy Hook State Park 
and to make certain that private interests do 
not acquire it. 
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Rep. James J. Howard and Sen. Clifford P. 
Case immediately went into action to explore 
various alternatives for preservation of Fort 
Hancock as a natural wildlife, recreation and 
marine research area and for expansion of 
the state park. State Conservation Commis- 
sioner Robert A. Roe said the state will move 
to acquire the land. 

And a resolution declaring that Sandy 
Hook should be preserved for public use has 
been introduced by Monmouth Assemblyman 
Alfred N. Beadleston, Joseph Azzolina, and 
James M. Coleman. The resolution says the 
section of Fort Hancock to be abandoned by 
the federal government should be added to 
Sandy Hook State Park or to the national 
seashore project of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Significant is the fact that the resolution 
calls upon the federal government to hold 
the property pending the development of a 
plan for public use of the area. The measure 
has bi-partisan support. 

We cannot help but think of the im- 
portance attached to Sandy Hook by the late 
President Kennedy. 

In 1961, he said: 

“A prime example of land for which there 
is an urgent non-military use is Sandy Hook. 
... This has one of the few undeveloped 
long shorelines in the New York metropolitan 
Aren. 

“Generations of Americans have accepted 
the importance of using this land as a mili- 
tary reserve in the interests of national se- 
curity. Defense considerations must, of 
course, take precedence over every other po- 
tential utilization, but every effort should be 
made by the Defense Department to provide 
long-range plans for sultable public use of 
Sandy Hook, if present surveys indicate it 
is possible as a result of changes in wer pons 
and security requ-rements .. .” 

The priceless natural resource that Sandy 
Hook is must be kept for public use—and the 
government should not even think of selling 
the land to private interests. 

New Jersey's congressional delegation and 
an alde to Gov. Richard J. Hughes will meet 
today in Washington with Secretary of the 
Interior Stuart L. Udall in an effort to save 
the land for the public. To be explored 
chiefly are ways to turn over the acreage to 
the state through legislation or through 
direct negotiations with the General Services 
Administration, which will handle the sale 
of the property. 

The success and the popularity of Sandy 
Hook State Park are solid examples of how 
the public has accepted this location. And 
the way in which conservation is stressed 
there has made the park a wonderful asset 
to the state and its residents, 

It would be unthinkable to have the sur- 
plus land become anything but a state park 
or a national park, similar perhaps to the 
land acquired at Cape Cod as a national sea- 
shore. We hope the day will come when all 
of Sandy Hook will be set aside for that pur- 
pose. Sandy Hook State Park was the first 
step in that direction—and now it is im- 
perative that the new land be made avail- 
able for recreational use. 

Conservation, of course, should be a para- 
mount consideration here—and so should 
the desire to keep this land in the public's 
possession for the public's enjoyment, 
From the Long Branch (N.J.) Daily Record, 

Jan. 28, 1987] 
A NATIONAL PARK FoR SG 

We commend Rep. James J. Howard (D- 
3rd Dist.) Democratic U.S. Senator Harri- 
son A. Williams and Republican U.S. Senator 
Clifford P. Case for the speed with which 
they are acting to preserve Sandy Hook for 
parks and recreational purposes. 

Ever since the announcement earlier this 
month that Ft. Hancock would be deactived 
by December of 1968, except for 434 acres 
which will be maintained as a Nike installa- 
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tion, New Jersey's national representatives 
have been meeting and working in concert to 
preserve the 1,200 acres remaining for parks 
and recreational purposes and to prevent it 
from being sold, hodgepodge, by the General 
Services Administration, for half of its fair 
market value, 

On Monday, a bill will be introduced in 
the House by Rep. Howard, and in the Sen- 
ate by Sens. Case and Willlams, to establish 
the Sandy Hook National Seashore in the 
State of New Jersey, and for other purposes. 

We urge Congress to pass this important 
piece of legislation, 

Howard's bill urges its establishment for 
the purpose of preserving for the “use and 
inspiration of present and future generations 
certain unspoiled beaches and waters on the 
Atlantic coastline of New Jersey which pos- 
sess great scenic, scientific, and recreational 
value.” It goes on to say. The seashore shall 
consist of the lands, waters, and interests 
therein and improvements thereon, compris- 
ing the former Fort Hancock Military Reser- 
vation, together with the submerged land 
area adjacent to the Reservation lying within 
a distance of one-quarter mile from the 
shoreline.” 

The bill asks that federal property located 
within the seashore be transferred, without 
consideration, to the administrative Jurisdic- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, for use 
by him in carrying out the provisions of the 
act, and that the Secretary may acquire 
lands, submerged lands, and interests therein 
owned by the State of New Jersey, or a po- 
litical subdivision thereof only by donation. 
There are 750 acres on Sandy Hook presently 
delegated as the State Park. 

It calls for hunting and fishing to be 
permitted in accordance with the laws of 
New Jersey and of the United tSates; for its 
administration by the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the general purposes of public 
outdoor recreation, including conservation 
of natural features contributing to public 
enjoyment, and that the authority of the 
Chief of Engineers, Dept. of the Army, to un- 
dertake or contribute to shore erosion control 
or beach protection measures within the 
Sandy Hook National Seashore, shall be 
exercised in accordance with a plan that is 
mutually acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of the Army. 

It asks for authorization of funds necessary 
to carry out the purposes of the act. 

There is no National Park in the State of 
New Jersey at the present time. 

We believe that this solution is an {deal 
one for the choice acreage which will be 
abandoned by Ft. Hancock and urge passage 
of the enabling bill. 


Mr. Speaker, I respectfully urge each 
of my colleagues to take a few minutes 
out of his busy day to read these edi- 
torials. They point up the importance 
of favorable action in the House and 
Senate on this bill. 


Remarks of John E. Davis, National Com- 
mander, the American Legion, Before 
Women’s Forum on Nationai Security, 
January 24, 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THOMAS S. KLEPPE 
OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 
Mr.KLEPPE. Mr. Speaker, my friend, 


John E. Davis; Bismarck, N. Dak., na- 
tional commander of the American Le- 
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glon and former two-term Governor of 
the State, addressed the Women's Forum 
on National Security in Washington, 
D.C.. on January 24, 1967, on the subject 
“Vietnam Today.” Because his remarks 
and observations are so timely on a sub- 
ject that is on the minds and lips of all 
Americans, I want my colleagues to have 
the benefit of reading his entire speech. 
By virtue of unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the text of his “Vietnam Today,” 
and insert it in the Recorp at this point: 
REMARKS OF JOHN E. Davis, NATIONAL COM- 

MANDER, THE AMERICAN LEGION; BEFORS 

WOMEN'S Forum ON NATIONAL SECURITY, 

JANUARY 24, 1967 

Mrs. Ryan, distinguished leaders and ladies 
of the Women’s Forum of National Security, 
Members of the United States Congress and 
other honored guests: 

I was especially pleased by your invitation 
for me to attend and address this annual 
gathering of organizations whose concern for 
national security coincides with that of the 
American Legion, I think it is a most ap- 
propriate occasion to discuss with you my 
views on Vietnam Today. 

As many of you are aware, I recently 
toured the Far East and spent eight days 
in South Vietnam. In that short a time, of 
course, one does not become an expert on 30 
involved and complex a matter as the Viet- 
namese situation. 

Yet, it was time enough in which to gain 
Some valuable insights into what is going 
On there, and to form some valid conclusions 
regarding what must continue to go on 
there—of our commitment and our sacrifices 
are to have any meaning in the long run. 

The first and most important of these Is: 
There is no alternative to victory. The 
United States has no course open except to 
See this conflict through to a successful con- 
clusion. 

By “victory.” however, I do not neces- 
Sarily mean a military trlumph in the his- 
torical manner, for the Vietnamese struggle 
is not like any other war in which the United 
States has been engaged. In Vietnam, there 
Will not take place an interrelated series 
Of battlefield successes, culminating in one 
dramatic final assault on the enemy's last 
Stronghold; we cannot anticipate an ulti- 
Mate confrontation of opposing forces fol- 
lowed by the total collapse of the enemy's 
army on the field of battle. Also, I think it 
unlikely that this war will be followed by 
8 peace negotiations of the classical 

pe. 

On the other hand, there will not be a 
Dien Bien Phu for us as there was for the 
French in 1954, Ho Chi Minh already knows 
that he cannot throw us out and, therefore, 
that—as long as the United States honors Its 
commitment to South vietnam—he cannot 

è that country over by force. 

What, then, do we mean by “victory” in 
the context of Vietnam? In answering this 
Juestlon, we must keep in mind that our 
Military and political objective at present is 
not to crush North Vietnam as a people or as 
4 government, though it may become neces- 
Sary to do both, if Hanoi—aided and abetted 

Y Peking and Moscow—continues tts agres- 
Sion indefinitely, 

Thus, victory for our side will come when 
mè communist side either is convinced that 
un Wer military efforts would be fruitleas, or 
t is hurt so badly that it cannot carry on. 
As to the first eventuality, I doubt if there 
Would be any clear-cut signal from Hanol 
that it has decided to quit, After all, North 
Vietnam officially refuses to admit that it is 
Rvolyed, and it certainly has nothing to 
Bain by coming to the negotiating table, ex- 
dept an unnec confirmation of what 
Was granted to it by the 1954 Geneva agree- 
Ment, 

As to the seoond eventuality, I regret to 
‘AY that all I heard and observed while in 
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Vietnam causes me to feel that we will have 
to step up the level and the nature of our 
punishment of North Vietnam and its forces 
before we will achieve even the limited vic- 
tory which we must attain. In either case, 
our victory will be marked by a sharp but 
welcome reduction in casualties; by a grad- 
ual finding that infiltration appears to have 
ceased, and that North Vietnamese regulars 
have disappeared from the ranks of the 
Viet Cong. There still will remain, of 
course, the gigantic task of pacification and 
the rooting out of diehard guerrillas. 

I will not take your time to describe the 
details of my itinerary while in South Viet- 
nam. I was privileged, however, to visit many 
of our Army, Alr Force, Navy, Marine Corps, 
and Coast Guard installations throughout 
that country. And, I did have the opportu- 
nity of talking with our military and civilian 
leaders there, of meeting with national and 
local Vietnamese officials, and of visiting with 
our troops in the field—the officers and men 
who bear the burden of day-to-day combat 
in Vietnam. Also, I spoke with wounded men 
in several of our hospitals, (And here I 
would digress to mention the sad fact that 
to the soldier who stops à bullet, be it a 
fatal injury or not, it makes no difference 
that this war is unlike any other which we 
have fought. To those serving there under 
combat conditions, this war Is very real and 
very personal. It is being fought under the 
grimmest of circumstances, in harsh climate 
and hazardous terrain, and against a fierce, 
cunning, dedicated and desperate foe.) 

I asked many questions wherever I visited. 
Constantly I asked, “Why does the Viet Cong 
fight? Why is he so motivated?” I found 
that there are many answers to this puzzle. 
For some, guerrilla warfare has simply be- 
come a way of life—to the second and third 
generation; for others, it is only because 
there is a gun at their backs or their loved 
ones are under threat of death. 

I asked, too, that if Hanoi knows it can no 
longer hope for a military victory, why does 
it continue to support the aggression? The 
answers here were not so varied. It is to the 
communist world’s advantage to continue to 
cause the United States to commit a sub- 
stantial proportion of its conventional fight- 
ing force to what is essentially a limited war. 
Ho Chi Minh knows the cost to us is very 
high, and relatively much greater than it is 
for his government and its backers elsewhere. 
Meanwhile, he—and communists every- 
where—can continue to hope for an ulti- 
mate collapse of the American will in the 
face of increasing U.S. casualties, rising costs, 
continued dissension and demonstrations at 
home, and constant diplomatic pressures 
from abroad. The Reds know that the col- 
lapse of our national resolve to see this com- 
mitment through would ultimately yield far 
more significant gains for them than, the 
mere takeover of South Vietnam. 

That is why I say there is no alternative 
to victory for us. 

It is also why I say we must put increased 
pressure on 7 We must destroy that 
government's ability to carry on its — 
slon in the South, and thereby force oe yes 
tory we seek, regardless of whether or not 
the communists ever come to the peace tabie. 

And, we must do this soon. 

This leads to another important question 
I asked repeatedly: How best can we win 
this war? What should we be doing that 
we aren't doing now?“ This question, no 
matter how it is put, immediately brings 
one face to face with some of the limita- 
tions under which this war—our side of it at 
least—is being fought. 

I do not mean to suggest that I found 
unanimity of opinion on this issue. But two 
points were raised over and over again by 
those who feel that military, rather than 
purely political, considerations should ap- 
ply to a greater degree than is now the case. 

These two points, and not necessarily in 
the order of their importance, are the facta: 
(1) the enemy makes massiye use of Cam- 
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bodian territory as sanctuary, and (2) our 
filers are too severely restricted as to the 
targets they might strike in North Vietnam. 

A substantial number of those who spoke 
on either of these two points did so with 
conviction and from a base of extensive mili- 
tary knowledge and experience. Some, unfor- 
tunately, did so with no small sense of 
frustration. 

How, they ask, can we defeat an enemy 
who—when badly hurt— free to take re- 
fuge in so-called neutral“ territory; that is, 
in neighboring Cambodia, or for that matter 
back across the “demilitarized zone” into 
home base. And from those safe havens, 
these same units—regrouped, resupplied, and 
restored to strength with fresh troops—re- 
turn to South Vietnamese territory in efforts 
to overrun our smaller outposts or to am- 
bush our patrols. Following this pattern, 
such enemy units inflict far more American 
and aliled casualties than would otherwise 
be the case. At a minimum, especially in 
the Central Highlands border area, they tie 
down far greater numbers of our troops than 
their size and potential would otherwise 
justify. 

Even the layman must ask, how can we 
defeat an enemy who has ready access to 
privileged sanctuary? Are we facing an un- 
ending stalemate—another Korea“ The an- 
swer has got to be— no! 

As to the bombing in the North, I am not 
going to pretend that I know exactly what 
targets we should be hitting that are now 
“off limits.” I could make some guesses, and 
so could most of you. (I suspect the enemy's 
airfields would be high on both our lists.) 
Neither am I going to attempt to suggest 
how best the port of Haiphong might be ren- 
dered useless to the enemy as far as war 
materials are concerned. 

I am going to state, however, on the basis 
of my discussions in South Vietnam, as well 
as with knowledgeable individuals here at 
home, that if the military feels that its pilots 
need greater options—both to hurt the enemy 
more and to offset the tremendous risks they 
are taking every day—then it is time to re- 
consider the existing restrictions. And, if 
our best military minds agree that the con- 
tinued traffic of strategic goods into Hal- 
phong is costing us increased casualties and 
indefinitely prolonging the war, then I be- 
lieve the military should be permitted to cut 
off that traffic by whatever method is deemed 
most practical and feasible, 

Setting these problems aside for the 
moment, I am happy to be able to report 
that my findings with regard to the morale 
of the American fighting man in Vietnam 
coincide with what you have heard and read 
elsewhere. Despite great hazards and great 
handicaps, the morale of our troops there 
could not be better. All America can be tre- 
mendously proud of them, as individuals and 
as fighting unite. 

Our military leaders there—especially 
those who saw combat duty in World War II 
and Korea—volunteered time and again that 
this is the finest fighting force America has 
ever sent into battle, that these men are 
better trained, better equipped, better moti- 
vated, and that they have all the spirit 
necessary to see a tough job through. I 
would add that our military leadership there 
is truly superb, from General Westmoreland 
on down, in all commands and in all services 
that I observed. In addition, the coopera- 
tion between services is excellent and per- 
haps unparalleled in our previous wartime 
experience. 

If my visit to Vietnam caused me to hare 
reservations of any kind, it was in regard to 
the seeming lack of spirit and motivation 
on the part of the Vietnamese people them- 
selves. As you walk about the streets of 
Salgon and other population centers, you 
cannot help but notice that the natives ap- 
pear indifferent, sullen, and sometimes 
aimost hostile. This appearance is not 80 
pronounced in rural areas, and it was not 
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true of the groups of children we saw at 
several schools both in and near Saigon. 

But, if the smile has gone out of that land, 
one does not have to reflect too deeply to 
understand why. Our officials, who have 
worked with and even lived with the people 
there for any length of time, are quick to 
defend them and to point to the fact that 
most of them have known nothing but war 
their entire lives. Also, while many Viet- 
namese are tired of death and destruction to 
the point of discouragement and disinterest, 
the majority are not willing to give up to the 
Communists and its so-called National Lib- 
eration Front. This they proved last year, 
when despite Viet Cong threats, eighty per- 
cent of the electorate exercised their privi- 
lege of voting for representatives to the 
National Constituent Assembly—a clear re- 
jection of the Front and what it stands for. 

On the military side, I was assured that 
given good leadership the Vietnamese soldier 
Is courageous and highly effective. While 
this leadership is not more than “average” 
in many units, there is continued improve- 
ment. It must be remembered, of course, 
that the Vietnamese Army has taken tre- 
mendous punishment for its relative size. 
It has suffered over 46,000 combat deaths in 
the past six years! Also, as one three-year 
veteran pointed out to me, the Vietnamese 
Army today compares very favorably with 
that of South Korea during the conflict 
there. Now, in Vietnam, the ROK troops are 
the object of high praise among all the allies, 
and the object of much fear among the Viet 
Cong. 

Proper training and the development of 
leadership in depth cannot come overnight. 
It takes skill, time, and patience on the part 
of our advisers. I saw young Vietnamese 
recruits in their training camps. The mate- 
rial is there, they seemed eager to learn and 
to learn right. After all, at stake are their 
individual lives, as well as the future of 
their country. 

The number one question asked in Viet- 
nam—just as here at home—is how long will 
the job take. To this question, I must ad- 
mit that I received only opinions for an- 
swers. Nevertheless, many are willing to 
venture that the large scale military war— 
that is clashes of major units—may already 
be nearing an end, that 1967 may see the 
last of it. 

I hope so, for clearly this would mean 
many less American casualties. But that 
still leaves three other “wars,” the guerrilla 
war, the political war, and the economic 
war. 

The first of these may well take the ten 
years that many have projected. It was 
about that long in the Philippines, and longer 
in Malaysia. And pockets of resistance still 
Temain in both of these countries. But vic- 
tory in Vietnam's guerrilla war is intimately 
related to progress in the other two. It de- 
pends in large part on the whole slow process 
of nation-building, restoring a ragged econ- 
omy and developing a much larger corps of 
able civilian leaders down to the last hamlet. 

Even without continuing conflict, assassi- 
nations of village chiefs, teachers and all 
representatives of law and order, the odds 
against quick success are great. Regional, 
ethical, religious and other cultural difer- 
ences are tremendous practical barriers to 
political unity in Vietnam. 

Given all these problems—most of which 
have been aired repeatedly in the press 
here—and considering our more than 6,000 
combat deaths, it is no wonder that I am 
frequently asked, “Is it worth the sacrifices 
we are making?" Does the freedom of those 
faraway people really mean that much to 
us?" 

My answer is “Yes,” but not because I 
think that our national interest is inti- 
mately bound up with the collective welfare 
of the Vietnamese. My answer is based on 
the conviction that our involvement is es- 
sential in order to establish—even at great 
cost in lives and money—that armed aggres- 
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sion by the forces of communism cannot suc- 
ceed. If this be the test case, and I'm cer- 
tain that it is, we must convince the commu- 
nist world that its stratagem of so-called 
“wars of national liberation” will not work. 
Herein, I think, lies our true national inter- 
est. If, while succeeding in this effort we 
help maintain the freedom and independence 
of another country, well and good. But that 
goal alone isnot enough. It is our own long- 
range freedom and independence that we 
seek to maintain. 

Meanwhile, let us bring about our victory 
in the least possible time, with the least pos- 
sible casualties. Let us reexamine all of the 
limitations now placed on our military to 
make sure these do not stand in the way of 
our vital objectives. 

Let us say to Prince Sihanouk of Cam- 
bodia—and to the world generally—we will 
no longer tolerate the use of his land by the 
Viet Cong and North Vietnamese regulars. 
Let us follow that warning, after reasonable 
notice, with positive action. And let us ac- 
cept military Judgment as to the need to 
lift the restrictions on bombing in the North, 
and with respect to closing the port of 
Haiphong. 

But, regardless of targets or tactics, I say 
let us pile on the pressure until we have 
broken either the enemy's will or his ability 
to carry on the fight. When we hurt him 
hard enough long enough, we will have our 
victory. There is no other way. 


Wisconsin Proclaims Unemployment Com- 
pensation Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM A. STEIGER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. STEIGER of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on January 28, 1932, 35 years 
ago, the State of Wisconsin pioneered 
with the enactment of this country's 
pit State unemployment compensation 
aw. 

This landmark legislation has been 
recognized by Gov. Warren P. Knowles 
in his proclamation of Unemployment 
Compensation Day in Wisconsin. 

The designation of this day reflects on 
the progress we have made since 1932 in 
helping to provide opportunities for our 
citizens and I am proud of the role the 
State of Wisconsin has played in these 
efforts. 

As part of my remarks it is my pleasure 
to, at this time, include a proclamation 
by Wisconsin's Gov. Warren Knowles 
proclaiming January 28 “Unemployment 
Compensation Day”: 

A PROCLAMATION 

Whereas, 35 years ago, on January 28, 1932, 
America’s first state unemployment compen- 
sation measure was signed into law by Wis- 
consin's Governor, Philip F. La Follette; and 

Whereas, Wisconsin's pioneering action and 
leadership in this field helped to influence 
the development of unemployment compen- 
sation principles and programs in this coun- 
try, and paved the way for enactment of 
state laws throughout the nation in connec- 
tion with the Social Security Act of 1935; 
and 

Whereas, Wisconsin's jobless benefit pro- 
gram has helped hundreds of thousands of 
workers since it was launched on January 
28, 1932; has sustained their buying power 
during layoffs; and has thereby strengthened 
the whole economy of this State; and 
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Whereas, Wisconsin's p: has, from 
the start, sought to finance its benefits fairly, 
and to encourage all employers to provide 
steadier jobs insofar as practicable; and 

Whereas, Wisconsin, with the full coopera- 
tion of labor and management, has con- 
tinued to strengthen its jobless benefit sys- 
tem and to encourage responsible action by 
every state to improve its unemployment 
compensation law; 

Now, therefore, I, Warren P, Knowles, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Wisconsin, do hereby 
proclaim the 35th anniversity date of Amer- 
ica’s first Jobless benefit law, namely January 
28, 1967, as Unemployment Compensation 
Day, to be observed by such ceremonies as 
may further public understanding of this 
program, recognize the part played by yar- 
ious individuals and organizations in its de- 
velopment, and encourage further improve- 
ments In the general public interest. 

In testimony whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Great Seal of the 
State of Wisconsin to be affixed. Done at the 
Capitol in the City of Madison this eleventh 
day of January in the year of our Lord one 
thousand nine hundred and sixty-seven. 

WARREN P. KNOWLES, 
Governor. 


Extending the Vote to 18-Year-Olds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, we are 
entering a grèat period of a youthful 
America, one in which over half of our 
citizens are under 25 years of age. This 
young generation is well educated, and 
deeply concerned with national and in- 
ternational events. The vital issues 
facing our Nation today have a profound 
influence upon their future; perhaps even 
more than those which any other gen- 
eration has had to face. These problems 
are frustratingly complex, and yet cry 
out for some form of action. 

I believe a symptom of this is seen in 
the widespread campus demonstrations, 
sit-ins, picketing, speechmaking, and all 
the other activities in which our young 
people are engaging. To their parents 
and the older generations such behavior 
is often looked upon with something akin 
to horror, or as proof that today’s youth 
has gone wild. Rather, it seems to me 
a manifestation of the very real and per- 
haps justified frustration which an in- 
formed youth population feels when con- 
fronted with today’s problems without 
any real means of effectively expressing 
themselves. 

One excellent way to give young people 
a means of participating in the great is- 
sues of our times is to extend to our 18-, 
19-, and 20-year-old citizens the right to 
vote in Federal elections. While this 
would allow practically all of our college 
age youths to exercise their right to vote, 
it would not automatically mean the end 
of student demonstrations. It will en- 
able, however, this alert and informed 
segment of our population to become bet- 
ter infused into the body of our democ- 
racy. Instead of having to stand by the 
sidelines and vent their frustrations by 
carrying picket signs, they will have the 
opportunity to participate directly in the 
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Orderly processes of democratic govern- 
ment. 

I believe that extending the vote to our 
youth will also have a very salutory effect 
upon our legislative and executive bodies. 
It will become necessary for them to be 
much more aware of, and responsive to, a 
hew group of voters with fresh ideas and 
hew approaches to our problems. In like 
manner, this vast reservoir of young peo- 
ple who are currently studying and dis- 
cussing the great national and interna- 
tional issues would be more inclined to 
offer the fruits of their intellectual labors 
Once given the opportunity to participate 
directly in national elections. As Adlai 
Stevenson remarked some years ago: 

The 18 year old of today is more aware of 
National and world events than ever before. 


I believe that this is an increasing 
trend, and that our youths of 18, 19, and 
20 are no less informed on the average 
than those between 21 and 25 years of 
age. 

Carl E. Sanders, former Governor of 
Georgia, where 18-year-olds have been 
allowed to vote since 1943 has stated: 

During more than 20 years, these younger 
187150 have repeatedly shown mature respon- 

ty. 


The Governor further remarked: 

I think that now, perhaps more than ever 
before, political life needs an infusion of 
idealism, and the largest single source of 
that idealism is our young people. It has 
Often been said that our nation’s youth are 
Our greatest asset; if this is true, as I believe, 
then extending the franchise to them insures 
the maximum utilization of that asset. Be- 
Sides, courts cease to recognize men as juve- 
Niles after their 18th birthday; federal relief 
for dependent children is suspended upon 
Teaching the age of 18, and, of course, the 
Minimum draft age is 18. 


The chairman of the Democratic Na- 
tional Committee, the Honorable John 
M. Bailey, has said: 

Many of our young people have become in- 
Yolved in politics and are happy to perform 
any task from ringing doorbells to running 
Campaigns, They are knowledgeable on 
issues, articulate in debate, and committed 
to our way of life. We should do everything 
We can to promote ratification of the Con- 
Stitutional amendment that would grant all 
People over the age of 18 the right to vote. 


It seems obvious to me that if we are 
Willing to ask our young men to give up 
their lives on a foreign battlefield, the 
very least we can offer them in return 
la the opportunity to participate through 
€nfranchisement in the selection of those 
Who will make the crucial decisions for 
the nation. This is not to imply that 
the right to vote is to be considered a 
Teward for military service. Rather, it 
Should be recognized that in a democracy 
Such as ours, where we consider that a 
Citizen is mature enough to be given the 
Tesponsibility to operate sophisticated 
Modern weapons and he is called upon to 

his very life, then he should also be 
Considered mature enough to participate 
directly in the processes of representa- 
ive government. Modern communica- 
ons are so rapid that even the service- 
man far from home is kept well-informed 
and abreast of the criteria necessary for 
intellizent and responsible decisions as 
® voter. Indeed, because of his personal 
e in the quality of his representa- 
tives in the Federal Government, the 
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military man is probably able to make 
a more dispassionate decision than many 
citizens at home. 

To tax our 18-, 19-, and 20-year-old 
citizens without giving them the right to 
vote ignores the great rallying cry of our 
War of Independence that there be no 
taxation without representation.” At 
the very least we should allow these 
young people a role in selecting those 
who will have the responsibility of de- 
termining how their tax dollars are to 
be spent. 

Unfortunately, too large a portion of 
our young people still leave school at 
about the age of 18, just when their 
knowledge and interest in national af- 
fairs is at its highest. By the time they 
reach 21, most of them are preoccupied 
with family and work, their enthusiasm 
for public affairs has greatly diminished. 
and thereafter they usually follow a 
course of indifference toward their vot- 
ing rights. Allowing this group to par- 
ticipate in national elections at the point 
when their political knowledge and en- 
thusiasm is highest, would offer the best 
possible training in citizenship and would 
develop the habits necessary for a life- 
time of civic responsibility. 

Prior Congresses have seen the intro- 
duction of legislation to lower the vot- 
ing age to 18, and yet no final action was 
ever taken. I believe this to be an issue 
of major importance, an idea that has 
ripened in our day, and one behind which 
both political parties can unite. Its 
adoption would add very real distinction 
to the achievements of the 90th Con- 
gress. 


Hypocritical, but Profitable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, there 
is an increasing public interest in the 
subject of our trade relations with other 
nations, This is evident in the more fre- 
quent appearance of news columns, edi- 
torials, and cartoons which deal with the 
subject. A recent example is the column 
by James J. Kilpatrick which appeared in 
the Washington Star of January 24, 1967, 
which I commend to the attention of the 
Congress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the article for inclusion in the 
RECORD: 

HYPOCRITICAL, BUT PROFITABLE 
(By James J. Kilpatrick) 

If politics is the art of the possible, how 
Is one to define diplomacy? As the art of 
the hypocritical? As the art of the incon- 
sistent? 

One searches in vain for some rational ex- 
planation for policies of world trade and 
mutual alliance that often appear to be 
working at cross purposes. Britian’s guaran- 
tes of the sale of a $28 million fertilizer plant 
to Communist Cuba is merely the most re- 
cent in a series of events that suggest that in 
international affairs, the almighty dollar be- 
comes the dominant factor. 

By general agreement among Latin Ameri- 
can observers, Castro's Cuba is broke. Her 
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credit with non-Communist countries is 
worthless. Her exports to the non-Commu- 
nist world have dropped from $250 million in 
1964 to $100 million last year. If an unde- 
sirable regime may be toppled by an eco- 
nomic squeeze (and this Is precisely the 
argument used to support sanctions against 
the Ian Smith regime in Rhodesia), Cuba's 
troubles would appear to offer an excellent 
opportunity to apply new pressures. But the 
government of Britain sees nothing wrong 
in guaranteeing a five-year credit on the 
fertilizer plant. The deal will make Cuba 
stronger, not weaker; and it will represent 
a nice profit to the British firm of Simon- 
Carves. What price mutual friendship? 

The same question has been raised in re- 
cent months in reference to West Germany's 
financial support of a steel mill in North 
Vietnam. Last fall the Senate adopted a 
resolution censuring West Germany for the 
deal, but the deal goes through. Only last 
month, arrangements were made final by 
which our good friends In Europe will finance 
& mammoth Piat factory in the Soviet Union. 
There is some disagreement among the ex- 
perts on whether the factory could be con- 
verted to tank production; but there is no 
disagreement that the plant will strengthen 
the Soviet domestic economy and make the 
Russian worker's life better under Commu- 
nist rule. 

Yet our own government is Just as deeply 
involved as our European allies in giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. Surely it 
is not questioned that the real enemy in 
Vietnam is the Soviet Union. The aircraft, 
the missiles, the rifles, the trucks, the 
grenades, the bullets—the whole array of 
weapons used to kill American troops—may 
be traced to Soviet sources. Russian ships 
continue to supply vital petroleum through 
the port of Haiphong. Without Soviet sup- 
port, the Viet Cong and the North Vietnam- 
ese could not maintain their war. 


So how does the President of the United 
States react? 


“We are shaping a new future of enlarged 
partnership in nuclear affairs, in economic 
and technical cooperation, in trade negotia- 
tions, in political consultation, and in work- 
ing together with the governments and peo- 
ples of Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. ... When we have differed with the 
Soviet Union, I have tried to differ quietly, 
and with courtesy, and without venom.” 

The President ticked off specific achieve- 
ments—a treaty on the peaceful uses of outer 
space, an agreement on direct air flights be- 
tween New York and Moscow, the removal 
of trade restrictions on more than 400 items, 
the granting of credits by the U.S. Export- 
Import Bank to Communist satellite nations, 
a renewal of the cultural agreement with 
the Soviet Union. He urged the 
“to help our foreign and commercial trade 
Policies by passing an East-West trade bill 
and by approving our consular convention 
with the Soviet Union.” 


And in the next breath, Johnson turned 
to the war in Vietnam. Our purpose in 
Vietnam, he said, is to prevent the Com- 
munist from taking over Southeast Asia. 
He described the enemy as a “stubborn ad- 
versary who is committed to the use of force 
and terror to settle political questions.” If 
the Communists are not checked in Viet- 
nam, now, “the world can expect to pay 
@ greater price to check them later.” 

It is reported in Washington that the State 
Department is making the strongest possible 
representations and protests to Britain 
against England's financing of the deal with 
Communist Cuba. The British are not im- 
pressed by these remonstrances, and with 
good reason. If the United States itself per- 
sists in simultaneously treating the Soviet 
Union both as friend and enemy, why should 
Britain do otherwise? The policy may be 
illogical, inconsistent, hypocritical, and in- 
defensible. But it’s profitable, too, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Chicago Daily News, among a host 
of others, welcomes the bipartisan sup- 
port that has emerged for President 
Johnson's effort to avoid a new arms race 
between the United States and the Soviet 
Union, 

Such competition—with regard to an- 
timissle systems, for example—could be 
potentially disastrous. 

Ambassador Llewellyn Thompson has 
carried with him to Moscow a message 
from the President. Its contents have 
not been disclosed, of course, but the 
President made clear his earnest desire 
to slow down the arms race in his state of 
the Union address. 

Now, as the Chicago newspaper says, 
the country and the world hope Moscow 
responds in the spirit of reason that 
motivated the President. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the News editorial in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the Chicago Daily News, Jan. 17, 1967] 
AVERTING A New ARMS RACE 

Bipartisan support has emerged for Presi- 
dent Johnson’s effort to avoid a new and 
potentially disastrous arms race with the 
Soviet Union. Both Mike Mansfeld, Senate 
majority leader, and Everett Dirksen, minor- 
ity leader, have endorsed the attempt to 
reach an agreement against deploying anti- 
missile systems. 

Such a proposal is assumed to be the prin- 
cipal item in the message to Moscow carried 
by the reappointed U.S. ambassador, Llew- 
ellyn Thompson. A great deal hangs on the 
Russian reply, for if the Soviets turns thumbs 
down, the pressure to build an antimissile 
system in this country will become 
irresistible. 

A sizable bloc in Congress favors going 
ahead with the Nike-X system anyway. And 
the revelation last November that the Rus- 
sians have already installed some antimissile 
defenses adds to the pressure on Defense 
Sec. McNamara, who has thus far resisted 
doing more than experimental work on the 
system. 

It is still unexplained why the Russians 
made the first move toward setting up a mis- 
sile defense. In these days of satellite 
cameras—the “spies in the sky”—there was 
little hope that such preparations would go 
unnoticed. But the discovery forced some 
sort of response. 

A few years ago, the response would have 
been nearly automatic. Regardless of cost— 
and the estimates run to $30 billion or 
more—the United States would have set to 
work to beat the Russians at their own game. 

That President Johnson has chosen instead 
to seek an arms-limitation agreement speaks 
volumes for the change in the Cold War 
climate. The choice is left to Russia: If it’s 
another spiral in the arms race they want, 
the United States will have to match the 
pace; if they are willing to halt work on their 
antimissile system, both nations can be 
spared enormous expense while maintaining 
the nuclear stalemate. 

There are many imponderables in the situ- 
ation, the principal ones being Red China’s 
growing nuclear strength and the state of 
Sino-Soviet relations, But this country, and 
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the world, must hope that Mr. Johnsons 
message to Moscow is received in the spirit of 
reason that prompted its sending. 


Painful Percentages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
January 26 issue of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, Mr. Vermont Royster had an excel- 
lent column on what he labeled Pain- 
ful Percentages.” It is an excellent dis- 
course on the high cost of living and its 
effect on the take-home pay. His column 
follows: 

PAINFUL PERCENTAGES 
(By Vermont Royster) 

This is the season of chills and fever, 
especially for those of us who enjoy the 
rarefied air of New York City. And it’s 
astonishing how little it takes to give you 
big miseries. 

With the mouth thermometer registering 
no more than 100 degrees, your nose runs, 
your eyes water, your bones ache and every 
muscle feels like you just finished the Super 
Bowl game. 

What makes the reaction seem incommen- 
surate with the provocation Is that the nor- 
mal body temperature is 98.6 degrees. Thus 
100 degrees on the Fahrenheit scale is barely 
a 1% increase. Let the rise top 2% and 
you're apt to face not only miseries but a big 
doctor’s bill. 

In such a state it’s hard enough anyway to 
read the morning headlines, and you're cer- 
tainly not in the best mood to react with 
proper gratefulness to the latest word from 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Right there on page one it says that food 
prices this year should go up by “only” about 
2%, and even this would be due mainly to 
price increases on beef and dairy products. 
Forgo the milk and shift to pork chops, and 
you might even shave off a percentage point. 

Moreover, according to the Commissioner 
of Labor Statistics, the whole Consumer Price 
Index (which includes the price of clothes 
and such as well as food) may not rise any 
more than a mere 2.5%. 

The especial cheer in this good news stems 
from the fact that in 1966, a lamentable year 
on several counts, the same Consumer Price 
Index shot up 3.3%, for the largest single 
year’s rise since 1957. This chunk out of the 
household budget, so it says here, was off- 
set somewhat by wage increases. But they 
in turn were offset by increased Social Se- 
curity payments. On a net balance the drop 
in real purchasing power amounted to $1.35 a 
week for the average worker, or a decline 
of “only” 1.6%. 

The difficulty with trying to keep all this 
straight in your mind is the aspirin. It 
makes your head ring. The lady of the house 
can tell you that the cost of living has 
been going up every year, almost since the 
memory of man runneth not to the con- 
trary, but it’s a struggle to explain to her 
that each year, most years, the rise was 
“only” a percentage point or so. 

She gets out the World Almanac, which 
you can hardly read through puffy eyes, and 
points out that since 1959 the cost of liv- 
ing has gone up 15% everywhere, almost 
18% in Mayor Lindsay’s Fun City. It mounts 
up, she says. 

That, of course, Is one trouble with per- 
centages. Just the other evening, for exam- 
ple, the man in Washington explained that 
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he was going to have to raise our taxes, 
what with the war on and everything, but 
that it would be “only” 6%. 

Take a married man with about $6,000 of 
taxable income. He'd only pay about $5 a 
month more, or $60 a year, the man said. 
It didn't sound like much; what can you 
buy these days with $60 anyway? But that 
doesn't count the $1,000 he is already pay- 
ing, which is something else and no small 
percentage. 

Then if he’s lucky enough to get a raise 
this year, he'll pay 19% of the extra money 
to Uncle Sam right off, plus an extra 6% 
of that if the little old tax bill goes through. 

Nor is that all. This week the man sug- 
gested raising Social Security taxes by a 
small amount; that is, “only” about 1% 
more than they would rise anyway. . By 1969 
that means a total Social Security and Medi- 
care tax of 5% on the employe's wages cov- 
ered plus an equal amount to be paid by the 
employer, or a total rate of 10% on a dol- 
lar’s worth of wages. 

And in case you've lost count, that 10% 
is in addition to the hereinbefore mentioned 
19% and 6% of that. At which point, if 
you've got a headache, your arithmetic 
breaks down. 

All you can remember is that somehow 
you've forgotten the Governor and the May- 
or. The Governor in this case likes to re- 
mind everybody that he takes only“ 10% 
of their earnings at the most, and for most 
people it’s hardly more than 6%, which by 
this time seems like a pittance indeed. 
Something, we suppose, must be left for the 
Mayor of Fun City, who takes away no more 
than 2% of net taxable income and only 
5% of what you spend of what you have 
left. 

Somehow you do have something left, and 
in the process you've taught the lady of the 
house a valuable lesson in the difference be- 
tween gross and net. So perhaps there is 
some comfort in being told that this year 
what you have left will be worth only 2.5% 
less in the market place than what it would 
have been worth last year. 

In any event, it’s plain enough that the 
rise in the cost of shoes and groceries, even if 
it amounts to 3% all over again, still won't 
boost your cost of living as much as the cost 
of government. The BLS, incidentally and 
quite shrewdly, doesn't count the cost of gov- 
ernment as part of the cost of living. You 
can always escape the cost of government by 
not earning anything, going on relief and 
living off the government. Which is some- 
thing you can’t do with the butcher. 

To be sure it can get confusing again when 
you're lying there in the half-dark listening 
to the telly explain about the Government's 
new budget. Onan administrative budget of 
$135 billion for fiscal 1968 the deficit is “only” 
6% (that is, if you count in the 6% tax in- 
crease the President asked for), which doesn’t 
seem so terribly much when you figure the 
lady of the house ran a bigger percentage 
deficit than that just last month. 

But then the smiling TV reporter says that 
in this case 6% amounts to $8.1 billion and 
that between now and the end of 1968 the 
accumulated deficit will add up to nearly $20 
billion. Like the lady says, percentages do 
mount up. 

Or down. For if the cost of living rises 
2.5% each yoar, that is just another way of 
saying that the dollar each year is depreciated 
by that amount in purchasing power. Now if 
each year the dollar shrinks by only 2.5%., 
and if you can work the calculus out in your 
head, how many years will it be before you 
can use dollar bills like Kleenex to blow your 
nose? 

But the mental effort is exhausting, and 
besides, why bother if each year the govern- 
ment is going to let you keep fewer and fewer 
dollars anyway? ? 

So you just stick the thermometer in your 
mouth and wonder why the devil you feel 50 
lousy with only a 1% fever. Hardly seems 
reasonable. 


\ 
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TVA Director Frank Smith’s “Politics of 
Conservation” Generates Discussion of 
Preserving and Promoting Nation’s 
Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, one of our former colleagues, 
E. Smith, now a Director of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, has written 
a provocative and challenging book, 
“Politics of Conservation” which com- 
Ments upon the programs and operations 
Of the Tennessee Valley Authority, the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers, the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service and traces the con- 
servation movement in the United States. 
This is a timely discussion of the de- 
velopment of conservation and the con- 
Clusions reached are most interesting. 
The reviews emphasize Director Smith's 
Own experiences as a former southern 
legislator in the House of Representa- 
tives, and his long experience in the 
American conservation movement. 

These reviews are reported in the 
Nashyille Tennessean. They included 
reviews by Col. Jesse L. Fishback, district 
engineer, U.S. Corps of Engineers, Nash- 
ville. The Wall Street Journal com- 
mented favorably in an editorial. The 
book has stimulated much healthy 
discussion. 

Reviewer Sasser says Mr. Smith has 
Written a fine book but failed to give a 
needed, precise definition of conserva- 
tion. He sees the need for a “jet-age, 
direct dialing” definition and refers 
Somewhat obliquely to the “almost divine 
Origin” of TVA according to Director 
Smith in his conservation gospel. 

Colonel Fishback in his review feels 
there is insufficient emphasis on the 
Work of the Corps of Engineers. He de- 
fends the fiood control role of the Engi- 
neers and points out that this program 
inaugurated 30 years ago has returned 
& dividend of some $3.40 in flood 

ages prevented for every dollar 
invested. 

Without becoming involved in this 
learned discussion, it seems to me that 
Conservation can be defined as the 
Preservation of our natural resources and 

careful, considered use and manage- 
Ment of these resources to build a better 
life for all Americans. There must, of 
Course, be a balance between preserving 
Natural resources and the development 
Of these resources by the Government in 
the construction of dams, reservoirs, 
Waterways, and other facilities; and by 
Private enterprise in mining, lumbering, 
mebullding, and other activities. We 
Must retain the heart of our natural 
heritage—but, at the same time, we must 
do what is necessary to provide flood 
Control, transportation, power—as well 
as jobs and opportunities—for our ex- 
ploding population. 

We must preserve—but we must pro- 

Eress. I feel sure that Director Smith, 
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Conservationist Sasser, and Engineer 
Fishback would accept this general, 
broad definition. The difficulties, of 
course, arrive when decisions are made 
as to what natural resources should be 
developed and which should be pre- 
served—and how this should be done. 

It is my feeling that the TVA, the US. 
Corps of Engineers, and the U.S. Soil 
Conservation Service all have shown ex- 
cellent judgment in these matters in our 
own Tennessee Valley area. 

TVA has built large dams on the pri- 
mary river—the Tennessee—and is now 
moving ahead with tributary develop- 
ment which is necessary and essential. 
Its programs are well planned and well 
executed. 

The U.S. Corps of Engineers plans in 
the development of the Cumberland 
River are similarly well prepared; its 
construction well executed and its proj- 
ects efficiently maintained and operated. 

There are those that agree with the 
Corps of Engineers that work on the 
Devils Jump Dam with high-peaking 
power production in northeast Tennes- 
see and Kentucky should be initiated 
as a part of this program. This is one 
of the few remaining sites in the TVA 
service area where such a dam can be 
built. It is difficult for some to under- 
stand TVA’s reluctance to recommend 
this project. Growth and progress 
should certainly not be deterred by the 
opposition of the private power interests. 

Friends of TVA also feel that TVA 
should proceed expeditiously with its 
tributary development on the Obed and 
Emory Rivers, the Elk River, the Duck 
River, and others. 

The Wall Street Journal in its lauda- 
tory review praises Author Smith's rec- 
ommendations for closer coordination on 
resource development between all gov- 
ernments and between the components of 
government. This is certainly a goal 
worthy of fulfillment. 

Director Smith’s book has generated 
much helpful discussion on the general 
subject of conservation, discussion which 
is bringing to the attention of millions 
of Americans the importance and sig- 
nificance of our conservation effort. 

Because of the great interest of my 
colleagues and the Nation in this im- 
portant field of conservation, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the reviews by Mr. 
Sasser and Colonel Fishback appearing 
in the Nashville Tennessean, and the 
editorial in the Wall Street Journal with 
reference to “Politics of Conservation” 
be reprinted in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

These comments follow: 

[From the Nashville Tennessean, Jan, 22, 
1967] 
SOME OBSERVATIONS ON BOOK, TIE PoLITICS 
OF CONSERVATION” 
(By Col. Jesse Fishback, District Engineer, 
Corps of Engineers) 

Being aware of the Nashville Tennessean's 
continuing interest in the development of 
natural resources in this area, I considered 
it appropriate to present some observations 
on Mr. Frank E. Smith's book, “The Politics 
of Conservation,” which recently recelved 
attention in the paper. 

Mr. Smith is particularly well qualified to 
discuss the subject of conservation with a 
great degree of authority, for his background 
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provides a broad base of experience seldom 
equaled. In addition to serving in the con- 
gress of the United States for 12 years, and 
as a director of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, a nationally-recognized agency in the 
conservation field, he has, undoubtedly, made 
the subject of “conservation” one of exten- 
sive study. His experience as a journalist 
and a newspaper editor also contributed not 
only to his wealth of experience, but to the 
readability of his book as well. 

Iam particularly impressed with the broad 
coverage of the history of conservation which 
Mr. Smith was able to accomplish in a rela- 
tively short book. Of particular interest was 
his insight into the contribution of individ- 
uals and groups which were most influential 
in shaping our national conservation policies 
and programs. 

I am perhaps sensitive to omissions of sig- 
nificance to the Army Corps of Engineers, 
but I do believe the interrelationship of mili- 
tary and civil functions has been of immense 
significance not only in furthering success in 
wars but also of fostering vitality, integrity 
and high morale on the civil side. Mr. Smith 
alludes but briefly to this Interrelationship 
in connection with the Civil War. 

A second omission of significance in the 
history is the part played by the land grant 
colleges of the nation. I am uncertain as to 
the date of legislation authorizing their es- 
tablishment, but shortly after the end of the 
Civil War these institutions were beginning 
to turn out the trained personnel needed in 
large numbers in the rapidly-expanding 
nation. 

Until that time the Military Academy of 
West Point, under the Corps of Engineers, as 
Mr. Smith indicates, had supplied a large 
share of the talent required to manage con- 
servation projects. After the land grant col- 
leges got going, West Point was separated 
from the Corps of Engineers, although its 
top graduates continued, as a general rule, 
to choose to enter the officer corps as en- 
gineers. 

Deserving particular attention was his 
analysis of the proper concept of "wilderness 
preservation,“ As Mr. Smith states, “the 
ansfers to the kind of unreasoning opposi- 
tion to any change from the original as es- 
poused in too much of the preservationist- 
conservationist doctrine is, of course, that, 
the growth of civilization being what it is, 
man must utilize his environment to sustain 
and improve his life. In the process of 
growth, the evolution of values refines the 
the standards that are the means by which 
we accept change, but the inevitability of 
change itself remains elemental.” His ob- 
servation that “some rivers can be too wild”. 
is most appropriate. 

Mr. Smith also presents a sound observa- 
tion on the “single agency concept of re- 
sources development“ when he comments 
that it is obvious that improvements will 
have to be made from time to time as their 
need is recognized to eliminate duplicating 
functions, but major one-sweep reorganiza- 
tion would be a vast waste of energy and 
effort and would leave scars in our conserva- 
tion programs that would be long in healing. 

Mr. Smith makes repeated references to 
so-called “pork barrel” legislation, a term 
especially applied to the civil works program 
of the Corps, and which is used quite freely 
across the nation. Having served in the Con- 
gress and being knowledgeable of this pro- 
gram, I thought it would have been fair to 
point out that all projects which receive a 
recommendation for construction by the 
Corps of Engineers, after extensive studies 
and economic analyses, must conform to the 
basic criteria of having projected benefits 
well in excess of cost. 

As an example, the facilities which have 
come into service nationwide since the gen- 
eral flood control program of the Corps of 
Engineers was inaugurated 30 years ago have 
already returned a dividend of some $3.40 in 
flood damages prevented for every dollar in- 
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vested in protection. Comparable benefits 
are also realized from the hydropower, navi- 
gation, recreation, low flow augmentation, 
water supply and related features of the proj- 
ects. Apparently the term “pork barrel,” as 
used nationally means that the representa- 
tive of each Congressional District is at- 
tempting to have the water resources of his 
area developed by the construction of eco- 
nomically feasible projects. Under our gov- 
ernment system, can you find a more equita- 
ble means of spreading the program of sound 
water resources development projects to the 
benefit of all regions? 

The author states in a discussion of hydro- 
power that “under the power amendments, 
the costs attributable to power will be re- 
payable to the Government, but under no 
specific time.“ Mr. Smith failed to state that 
each project of the Corps of Engineers is 
projected on an economic life span, during 
which the project costs must be amortized. 
In the case of power, the value of the power 
is determined by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and all repayments for power go directly 
into the Treasury of the United States, and 
must recover the costs within the economic 
life span of the project. Monetary returns 
to the Treasury will not cease at that time, 
however, but will continue throughout the 
actual life of the project. 

I believe that Mr. Smith's statement that 
“the Authority (Tennessee Valley Authority) 
bullt demonstrative parks, donated shore- 
lines to State and local government units 
for parks, and quickly put the Tennessee 
Valley states ahead of most of the rest of 
the Country in providing public recreation” 
may have been true for the 1930's, for there 
was very little comparable reservoir develop- 
ment in other areas adaptable for widespread 
recreational improvement. 

Today the situation is quite different, and 
although we, in the Corps of Engineers, have 
not reached the desired degree of develop- 
ment of public use facilities, we do not 
hesitate to offer the recreation projects in 
the Cumberland River Basin for compari- 
son with any other areas. Corps of Engi- 
neers projects in other areas of the South- 
east and Southwest can claim equal attention 
in the field. 

Apparently Mr. Smith does not reflect the 
thinking of the entire TVA Board of Direc- 
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the Cumberland River Basin, but in 
service area. Devils Jumps is 
the few undeveloped reservoir sites 
eastern United States which have 
power potential. 

Smith makes reference to the Corps 
gineers use of construction contractors 
major development program, and infers 
TVA’s use of agency-owned equipment 
and hired labor es a more efficient 
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diminished, as it frequently has over the past 
decade, the plant rental of equipment con- 
tinues and the unproductive work force is 
invariably held over for the next job. 

I consider “The Politics of Conservation” 
recommended reading for all persons having 
an interest in the conservation and develop- 
ment of our natural resources, and commend 
Mr. Smith for his fine work. 
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[Prom the Nashville Tennessean, Jan, 22, 
1967] 
POLITICS oF CONSERVATION; AUTHOR 
Past, FUTURE 
(By Joseph R. Sasser) 

“He is not a true man of the world who 
knows only the present fashion of it.“ Wood- 
row Wilson wrote in his early papers, Frank 
E. Smith, a director of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, sets out to mend mankind’s cul- 
tural slippage by writing a book on “The 
Politics of Conservation.” Smith's historical 
journey into politics and conservation takes 
him from the 1789 lighthouse ... near the 
entrance to Chesapeake Bay” to “most of the 
days of the future 

Smith is neither a political, delinquent 
nor a conservation dropout. He served in 
Congress from Mississippi for 12 unbossed 
years. Much of this time he wielded sledge 
hammer seniority on the House Public Works 
Committee. 

President Kennedy appointed him to the 
board of directors of TVA in 1962. It would 
be difficult to find one qualified to reflect 
more preceptively or to proclaim more knowl- 
edgeably on the common law marriage of 
conservation and politics than author Smith. 

“The Politics of Conservation” is a solid 
book with a practical ring to it. It will en- 
gage the concern of those whose interests 
lie in the art of politics and political history. 
It will frighten and perhaps depress the emo- 
tional purist of the conservation movement 
who seem to acquire a bad case of heebie 
jeebies when conservation and politics start 
billing and cooing together. 

The book will add distinction to personal 
libraries. It will be of special interest and 
profoundly useful as a cornerstone reference 
to students of American history, politics, as 
well as to professional conservationists. 

But, let it be noted that The Politics of 
Conservation has imperfections. The author 
has failed, after 310 pages of rhetoric; to 
adequately define conservation. Is it beast. 
fish, or fowl? Smith, rowing in the shal- 
lows, seems to define it as economic justice 
an equal share for all. 

“The Politics of Conservation” thunders 
the ecclesiastical Judgment, “The profit of 
the earth is for all. The King himself is 
served by the field.” Smith is watchful that 
the king does not overindulge at the expense 
of his subject. 2 

Meanwhile professional conservationists 
cry out for a non-ecclesiastical, non-skid, 
down-to-earth, workable definition of con- 
servation. They want and need to be re- 
leased from the Maginot mentality that 
forms a halo of ionized smog around the 
term conservation. A jet age-direct dialing 
definition for conservation joins the five- 
cent cigar as a paramount national need. 

Given our “free and open society” one 
doubts that Smith's dream of a strong con- 
servation president, omnisciently riding tall 
in the saddle, will likely emerge again soon. 
The presidency, during these stirring times, 
somehow gets waterlogged in such ranking 
matters as Vietnam, ald to education, for- 
eign exchange, civil rights, Medicare, infia- 
tion, urban development, and the like. 

Even Theodore Roosevelt, the first presi- 
dential patron saint of conservation, in his 
maiden message to Congress, synthesized con- 
servation with other noble tasks, “. . . the 
ending (of) maltreatment of labor, (of) the 
exploitation of women and children, (of) the 
overcrowding of cities, (of) the waste and 
depletion of natural resources.” This was 
his elixir for the good life. : 

Effective strong national conservation 
leadership means concentration of political 
power. Author Smith is fully aware that 
Congress, dedicated as it is to individual 
liberty, generally is not equally dedicated to 
forking over its powers to the presidency. 

So ignobly as the pork barrel process per- 
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forms it will undoubtedly be with us a long 
long time, While we proclaim a spirit of 
political self-righteousness, the log-rolling 
process, like old man river, rolls on. 

Caught in our comic plight, we can take 
some comfort from St. Augustine's. dilemma, 
who when he was a very young man, was 
said to have addressed a prayer to heaven. 
“Oh, Lord,” he prayed “make me chaste, 
but not now.” 

The Politics of Conservation has its fair 
share of esoteric bookishness and prudent 
ommissions. There is the nerve-pinching 
claim of the publisher to having “the first 
political history of the conservation and de- 
velopment of America's natural resources;“ 
the imposing bibliography yet a complete 
absence of footnote documentation; the 
familiar, almost divine, origin of TVA duti- 
fully recorded followed by the missionary 
marches to new programs and processes and 
Its self-acclaimed unbounding feats; the 
utterances of various conservation saints, 
who, like dead lovers, can be molded into 
lovers, can be molded into the desired images; 
the sly winks at bureaucratic naughtiness; 
the historical struggle of TVA with the New 
Deal resource conservation agencies, especial- 
ly the Soll Conservation Service; the contin- 
uing competition among engineering bu- 
reaucracies to outbid and outbuild one an- 
other, and to equate their rock and cement 
slabs with regional economic growth; the 
complex political-fiscal-nostrum of water 
project analysis that brings on economic 
juggling and political struggling. 

As if to prove his nimble perceptiveness and 
the elasticity of the term conservation au- 
thor Smith, as a final thrust, sees environ- 
mental planning as a certainty during the 
final third of the 20th century. “New Con- 
cepts," “Joint Planning,” “Urban Growth,” 
“Massive Transportation Techniques.“ etc., 
are some of the new watchwords of Smith's 
conservation for the seventies. 

Perhaps he will find Pro. Kenneth Bould- 
ing’s newly coined word “Eiconics” more to 
his liking for this massive process. Bould- 
ing's new science of planning purports to 
apply celestial mechanics to earthly things. 

Who shall do this envioronmental plan- 
ning of the future? Smith sees most of the 
response coming from the federal level. 
Sober-minded students of government are 
apt to agree. 

Will TVA have a significant role? Sadly, 
author Smith observes, “Political reality .. . 
makes and new TVA unlikely and virtually 
impossible. Perhaps so, but America will be 
the lesser if the experiences and talents of 
TVA are lost in this new process; especially 
the talents of author Frank E. Smith, 


From the Wall Street Journal, Dec. 27, 1966] 
Towarp REALISM ON RESOURCES 


Until fairly recently many Americans 
seemed to regard conservation as an excep- 
tionally dull conversation piece. But no 
longer. 

Anyone who has experienced a water 
shortage or driven through ruthlessly cut- 
over timberland or visited a poluted lake 
is bound to realize that the nation’s re- 
sources, though vast, are neither limitless 
nor particularly well handled. 

As Frank E. Smith says in a new book, 
“The Politics of Conservation,” the U.S, 80 
far has been mostly content to muddle 
through, and that Just isn’t going to be good 
enough for the future. 

Since Mr. Smith is a director of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, it's scarcely sur- 
prising that he calls for a huge expansion 
of Government efforts to prevent future 
waste and destruction of vital resources. 
Still, he is sufficiently realisitc to see that 
Washington neither can nor should try to 
solve every problem single-handed. 

The TVA official also argues for better 
coordination and planning of Federal re- 
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source programs. Matter directly touching 
on conservation and development now are 
Scattered among dozens of agencies around 
Washington. While bureaucratic dukedoms 
don't topple easily, some of the ridiculous 
Overlapping certainly could be eliminated. 
The nation can ill afford to further entrench 
the pork-barrel politicking of the past and 
Present, 

Equally important, an intelligent middle 
Course must be found between two bitterly 
Opposed groups that never did find conserva- 
Non a bore: Those who want to preserve most 
Of the remaining untouched land largely 
In its natural state and those who want to 
develop most of it. 

The preservationists often imply that the 
Wilderness must be kept “for only that small 
fragment of the population considered capa- 
ble of proper appreciation,” Mr. Smith re- 
Marks. On the other hand, the all-out de- 
velopers are prone to labeling their foes as 
Aanti-free enterprise, almost un-American. 

Sooner or later each side will have to give. 
Obviously the nation will need to use more 
Of its resources in the future if its expanding 
Population is to be fed, clothed and housed. 
Just as surely it will be the loser if it un- 
thinkingly despolls its heritage of clear lakes, 
Breen forests and towering mountains. 

Reasonable compromises will vary widely 
for various areas, which ts one reason Mr. 
Smith is correct when he discerns an Impor- 
tant role for states and local governments in 
future resource management, For another, 
governments on the scene usually can move 
More quickly and efficiently than the distant 
Federal Government. The TVA official notes 
With approval that Kentucky started to curb 
abuses of strip mining before Congress was 
able so much as to agree to make a general 
Study of the subject. 

Even where resource questions cross state 
lines, as they frequently do, Federal control 

n't necessarily the best answer; in some 
Cases interstate cooperation may operate 
More effectively. Though such proposals 
don’t always work, Mr. Smith mentions the 
Delaware River Basin Compact, involving 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, New York and 

laware, which “has proven an instrument 
for action and progress.” 

What the TVA director does not stress is 
that private industry increasingly is realizing 
that it has a role not only in developing re- 
Sources but in conserving them. Aside from 
Public relations benefits, the efforts can 
&chieye real economic gains. Tree farming, 
for example, may not satisfy the rabid pres- 
*tvationists but it is a far cry from the reck- 
less forest destruction of the past. And it 

‘lps to assure a continuing supply of lum- 

and other wood products. 

A Nearly every segment of the population, in 
ner. can contribute to conservation and de- 
velopment of the country's resources. In 
dach case the right question is who can han- 
de the task most efficiently for the public 
Bood, not solely whether the job should be 
Public or private. 

Though progress has been made, no one Is 
šo optimistic as to think that the wasteful 
Strife will be ended easily. If the nation 

not realistic about its resources, however, 
‘he future reality could be not only wearl- 
‘ome but downright grim. 


Grissom, White, and Chaffee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, rarely 
has the news of any tragedy stunned so 
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many Americans as did the announce- 
ment from the Kennedy Space Center 
Friday evening. To most, it was as if the 
three men had been personal friends, so 
great was the admiration and esteem in 
which these men were held. 

Virgil I. Grissom, Jr., Edward H. White 
II, and Roger B. Chaffee were not stran- 
gers to risk or danger. They had con- 
stantly faced the unknown; they and 
their families lived with the knowledge 
that unexpected tragedy could happen at 
any time. 

But perhaps even more than their 
bravery and heroism, it was their dedica- 
tion that is the greatest legacy to us. 
They knew and understood what it 
means to be an American and to be will- 
ing to make any sacrifice for their Na- 
tion. These three men knew, and the 
others who work with them in our space 
program understand, what real patriot- 
ism means. 

They all understand the reasons for 
their work and they know its dangers. 
The heroism lies in their decision to go 
on and to do their work despite its risks 
because they care deeply enough about 
the mission. 

Nothing any of us can say can lighten 
the loss to the families and friends of 
these three men. But they can be cer- 
tain that they are not alone in that grief, 
that to all Americans, these men were 
not just means in the news. They were 
and are our heroes. We followed their 
work and we looked to them as an ex- 
ample of what we all wish we could be 
in our own lives. 

Their names are already deeply im- 
printed in the history of this Nation, 
and indeed in the history of the world. 
Nothing we can do could be a more sig- 
nificant memorial than the place they 
themselyes have carved in the story of 
mankind's quest to conquer and under- 
stand the unknown. It is for those of us 
who stay here behind them to rededicate 
ourselves to carrying on their work. 


Waite Hoyt Honored by Big Brothers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD D. CLANCY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, it gives 
me great pleasure to bring to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues the selection of 
Waite Hoyt to receive Cincinnati's Big 
Brother of the Year Award. Mr. Hoyt, 
who was one of the country's best base- 
ball announcers and whose name is a 
household word in Cincinnati, was hon- 
ored last Thursday for his enormous con- 
tributions to the big brother movement, 

I have known Waite for many years 
and am pleased to see him receive this 
well-deserved recognition. 

Also, we are very proud that the big 
brother movement, which has accom- 
plished so much good, originated in Cin- 
cinnati. 


I join the Cincinnati Enquirer in pay- 
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ing tribute to the Big Brothers Associa- 
tion for its singular achievements and to 
Waite Hoyt for his contributions. The 
following editorial tells of their work: 
| From the Enquirer, Jan. 25, 1967] 
Bic BROTHER OF THE YEAR 


The selection of Waite Hoyt to receive 
Cincinnati's Big Brother of the Year award 
at Thursday night’s second annual meeting 
of the Big Brothers Association serves a two- 
fold purpose. For one thing, it recognizes 
the enormous contribution Mr. Hoyt has 
made over the years to the ambitious prin- 
ciples on which the Big Brother movement 
rests. For another, it reminds the com- 
munity of the unique niche the Big Brothers 
Association occupies in the life of the Queen 
City. 

This latter purpose Is a singularly appro- 
priate one. For it was from Cincinnati that 
the Big Brother idea began to grow. Early 
in this century, Irvin F. Westheimer, a di- 
rector in the brokerage firm of Hayden, 
Stone, Inc., found a youngster trying to eke 
out a bite to eat from a garbage heap. Mr. 
Westheimer concluded upon inquiry that the 
boy needed, even more than a square meal, an 
adult male friend and confidant, That is 
what today’s Big Brothers Association seeks 
to provide. 

The boys who are beneficiaries of the 
movement do not necessarily come from im- 
poverished homes, But they are likely to 
be youngsters of impoverished spirit—boys 
who have no male adult to whom they can 
turn for counsel, for guidance, for compan- 
ionship and for challenge. 

The volunteers who fill that need for 
thousands of American boys across the coun- 
try are living demonstrations of the old 
axiom, “No man ever stands so straight as 
when he stoops to help a boy.” 

We salute the Big Brothers Association 
for its splendid achieyements and Waite Hoyt 
for embodying the ideals to which the asso- 
ciation is committed. 


Rep. Claude Pepper’s “Interama” 
and Its Economic Impact on Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OP CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take this opportunity to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the text of an 
inspiring and thought-provoking ad- 
dress—by our most distinguished and es- 
teemed colleague from the State of Flor- 
ida, the Honorable CLAUDE Peprper—en- 
titled “Interama and Its Economic Im- 
pact On Florida.” 

“Interama,” the Inter-American Cul- 
tural and Trade Center to be opened in 
Miami on July 4, 1968, is the culmination 
and fulfillment of a unique 30-year-old 
dream of outstanding Florida leaders 
with the kind of imagination and vision 
and faith so well exemplified by CLAUDE 
PEPPER. 

The dream was first turned into an 
idea with legislative form in 1941 when 
Mr. PerrerR was representing the Sun- 
shine State in the U.S. Senate—and he 
hes been working on it ever since. 

The Interama Center that will open 
next year will be just what its sponsors 
intended that it would be: an interna- 
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tional meeting place for the business, 
industrial, cultural, and governmental 
leaders of the Americas, and a great and 
unique institution playing a growing and 
ever more important role in the develop- 
ment of closer Western Hemispheric re- 
lations. 

As a member of the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Subcommittee on International 
Organizations which considered and ap- 
proved the necessary congressional leg- 
islation to authorize essential Federal 
participation in this project, I am proud 
to have had a part in the realization of 
the Interama dream. 

So, it is with a deep personal interest 
that I take pleasure in placing in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record the following ad- 
dress by Representative CLAUDE PEPPER, 
of Florida: 

InTERAMA AND ITS Economic IMPACT ON 

FLORIDA 


(Address by the Honorable CLAUDE PEPPER, 
Member of Congress, at the 50th Anniver- 
sary Convention of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 22, 1966, Jack Tar Hotel, Clearwater, 
Fla.) 

It is indeed a great pleasure for me to ac- 
cept your gracious invitation to address you 
at this luncheon on the occasion of your 50th 
anniversary. 

It is particularly gratifying to me to be 
here among so many friends who have been 
connected for so many, many years with the 
Florida State Chamber of Commerce. My 
memory of your State Chamber, you know, 
runs back to 1929-30, when I was in the 
Florida House of Representatives—a mere 28 
years old during the 1929 session—and your 
present Executive Vice-President, my able 
and good friend Harold Colee, was President 
of this State Chamber. 

And during my later years as a United 
States Senator and Representative, I have 
always been yery pleased to have the most 
cordial tion of your Chamber and 
its members in projects affecting our state. 
We have always been in the forefront to- 
gether in the fight to develop the great po- 
tential of this state. And I wish today— 
for both of us—another half-century of con- 
structive work for the betterment of Florida 
and of our nation. 

Your distinguished President and your 
Executive Vice-President extended to me the 
courtesy of selecting my own topic for these 
luncheon remarks. But they knew well that 
I would choose a subject close to your hearts 
and to mine. They knew I could not resist 
especially now that we are on the threshhold 
of success—talking to you about Interma 
and about the great impact this great proj- 
ect will have on the economic life of Florida, 
on the United States and our Latin Ameri- 
can neighbors, an on the development of a 
fuller and more meaningful cooperation 
among the nations of the Western Hemi- 


When I speak of Interama, of course, I am 
reminded of a famous proverb: “Failure Is 
an orphan; success has many fathers.” 

Well, Interama is indeed on the verge of 
a fabulous success, and it indeed has many 
fathers. 

This Is partly in the nature of a project of 
vast scope and conception. Its concept has 
matured over many years, and has become 
one of striking originality and practicality. 
It is unlike anything we have known in the 
way of world’s fairs and trade fairs, and the 
best economic experts tell us that—where 
most of these fairs have run large deficite— 
Interama will be assured of ample revenue to 
meet its initial obligations and to continue 
to grow into a greater and ever more excit- 
ing exposition. 

This development of the Interama concept 
has been the function of the thinking of 
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many men over the many years. The con- 
cept and the effort to realize it have de- 
pended upon the initiatives, the dreams, and 
the hard work and dedicated support of 
many persons, in private life as well as in 
positions of public responsibility. 

My own interest in Interama goes back to 
the early 1930's when, at the height of the 
Great Depression, the City of Miami spent 
$10,000 to make a study—and to publicize 
the results of that study—showing that it 
was feasible to create a great international 
trade mart for the Western Hemisphere here 
in Plorida. The concept of Interama has 
grown far beyond a mere trade mart today. 
But that was a beginning, and an ambitious 
beginning for those difficult times. 

And then in 1939, right across the bay 
from here at Tampa, your delegates to the 
23rd annual meeting of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce passed a resolution 
that a Pan-American trade mart should be 
established in Miami. You pointed out that 
Miami was the geographical and population 
center of the Western Hemisphere—and 
despite the population explosion, Miami is 
still the geographical center. It is still con- 
ventionally located for visitors from through- 
out the United States and the hemisphere. 
Its climate, as your Chamber noted then, is 
still attractive, and its hotels and its reputa- 
tion for hospitality are still famous through- 
out the world. 

Yours was the first state organization to 
envisage Miami as the center, the Inter- 
national meeting place, for the business, in- 
dustrial, cultural and governmental leaders 
of the Americas. 

Today, 27 years later, your vision—and 
mine—is close to being translated into a 
great cultura], economic and diplomatic in- 
stitution of our hemisphere. 

My faith in what Interama could become 
‘was expressed in legislative form as early as 
March 20, 1941, when as your Senator, I in- 
troduced S. 1150, a bill to provide for the 
establishment of a “Pan-American Center at 
Miami, Florida, for the coordination of com- 
mercial and cultural relations between the 
American Republics.” 

Ny bill would have directed the Socretary 
of State to establish such a center for Pan- 
American, or as we now style it Inter- 
American, cooperation in Miami. It would 
have authorized the appropriation of 610 
million to make the creation of this center 
possible. s 

By this time, I was a member of the Senate 
Forelgn Relations Committee and a member 
of its Subcommittee on Latin America. I felt 
then, as now, that we had not done enough 
to strengthen our relationships with our 
closest neighbors in the family of nations. I 
thought we were neglecting the opportunity 
to bring representatives of Latin American 
culture and trade to the United States to 
strengthen the understanding of the Amer- 
ican people of the oneness of our hemi- 
spheric community—of the rich variety of 
western man's search for the good society, 
but of the essential oneness of the human 
impulse for well-being, for meaningful exist- 
ence, for beauty and culture, and, most of 
all, for the dignity and freedom of the 
individual. 

Unfortunately, soon after the Introduction 
of my Pan-American Center bill, we became 
involved in World War II's great struggle be- 
tween the forces of freedom and free men 
and the barbaric totalitarianism that exalted 
the “superman” and aimed at giving him a 
reign of 1,000 years in Europe and domina- 
tion in the world. 

This legislative forerunner of Interama had 
to be put aside. But it was not forgotten. 
At the end of the war, when we began to re- 
bulld a devastated Western Europe, I felt 
again even more strongly the need to direct 
a greater part of our attention toward the 
stren, g of our relationships with our 
Latin neighbors. The Inter-American Cen- 
ter, quite apart from my special interest in 
it, offered a unique vehicle for focusing 
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greater attention on our hemispheric rela- 
tions, and Miami's claim for the center was 
strengthened in the post war era by Florida's 
rapid population growth and by the increas- 
ing popularity of the state as a vacation site 
for the American family. 

We re-introduced the Inter-American Cen- 
ter idea and The Congress by a joint resolu- 
tion approved on September 27, 1950, ex- 
pressed its endorsement of the establishment 
of the Inter-American Cultural and Trade 
Center in Miami as a permanent year-round 
nonprofit self-sustaining enterprise for the 
development of improved relations and in- 
creased trade with the republics of Latin- 
America.” 

The President was authorized by this res- 
olution to invite the Latin American coun- 
tries to participate and on January 30, 1952— 
after the 1951 Florida Legislature had cre- 
ated the Inter-American Center Authority 
to develop Interama—President Harry S. 
Truman issued a formal proclamation in 
which he did “hereby call upon officials and 
agencies of the Government to assist and co- 
operate with the Inter-American Cultural 
and Trade Center in Miami“ and invite the 
participation of all the nations of the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

This was to have launched an almost 
wholly, privately-built Interama, although 
under the auspices of a state agency. All 
of the funds for this development were to 
come from a large private bond Issue and, 
we now know, it could not have given us 
the Interama of our dreams—an Interama 
in which the United States and the coun- 
tries of Latin America meet officially on & 
common ground, with official government 
exhibitions of the respective countries’ cul- 
tures and products, with official government 
representatives as well as private visitors 
from all over the hemisphere meeting on 4 
permanent site of Inter-American cultural 
and commercial interchange. 

But again a war intervened. This time it 
was the effort to resist a different totali- 
tarianiem on the opposite side of the world. 
Korea and its impact on the bond market 
destroyed this second of our efforts to bring 
Interama into being. 

I have found in my public service that a 
truly new idea, an original concept or proj- 
ect, often takes a generation to mature and 
obtain the final approval of the Congress 
and the nation. 

And Interama is such a unique project. 

The unique character of the Interama con- 
cept has been both our glory and our great- 
est source of frustration in dealing with some 
of our Federal Government officials. We were 
constantly compared to the World's Fairs at 
Seattle and New York, and we, as constantly, 
had to fight against the widespread feeling 
that these large fairs that operate for six 
months or a year were going out of style— 
were being considered by industry and gov- 
ernments as a burdensome investment with 
too little return for their money. 

We had to explain over and over again that 
Interama would be a permanent institution, 
that its pavillions would continue to attract 
large numbers of visitors year after year and 
would continue to benefit the exhibitors, in- 
cluding the Federal Government. This 
strangely enough impaled us upon another 
bureaucratic horn, The Federal departments 
and particularly the Bureau of the Budget 
kept reminding us that there would really 
be no trouble about an appropriation for 
Interama if it were only another of those 
one-shot deals, but that frankly they had 
just never had any experience with a per- 
manent exposition. 

Iam sure may of your have encountered in 
other fields the same tendency to deplore the 
lack of new ideas, only to run from the 
first new ideas that come along, 

You may wonder why, in the face of this 
resistance and lack of understanding, we 
continued to press so hard for Federal pat 
ticipation in Interama. Why did we not 
simply concentrate on getting a wholly-gov~ 
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ernment institution built or moved to 
Miami? For example, the headquarters of 
the OAS —the Organization of American 
States—which should be nad we hope even- 
tually will be located in Miami. 

Or why not forget about the Federal Goy- 
ernment altogether and aim for a privately 
financed Interama? After all, most of the 
more than 6350 million. wihch will be in- 
vested on the Interama site when the proj- 
ject is completed will come from private 
sources. All we are getting from the Federal 
Government is a $22 million loan from the 
Community Facilities Administration, which 
must be repaid with interest in Interama’s 
first years, and up to 89.5 million initially 
for the construction and operation of the 
Federal exhibit. 

But this question of Federal participation 
goes to the core of the Interama concept, 
and I think it is only faintly understood— 
even among many of our people in Miami— 
why Federal participation with an official 
United States Exhibit is so important that 
the Inter-American Center Authority feit 
it would have to abandon Interama if we 
could not get it this year. 

The Federal appropriation of $5.87 million 
for the construction work on the United 
States Exhibit during this fiscal year—and 
the $22 million loan which it releases—con- 
stitute together the guarantee to U.S. indus- 
try, to the Latin American governments, to 
the Florida Road Board which must build 
the interior and access road, to the power 
company and telephone company which must 
put in the utilities at their own capital ex- 
pense, to the City of North Miami which must 
put in the water and sewer lines—to all of 
these the Federal commitment serves as a 
guarantee that Interama will move ahead to 
completion with the support of the Govern- 
ment of the United States. This guarantee is 
especially important for industry because we 
are asking the major companies and indus- 
tries of our country to build permanent pavil- 
Kons, not temporary structures, built cheaply 
to be abandoned at the end of six months or 
& year. 

We now have this Federal “reinsurance” of 
all the other investments to be made in In- 
terama. 

But we have something even more im- 
Portant: Official United States Participation 
has given us the means of assuring official 
Participation by the governments of the 
Latin American countries. This is something 
that has never happened before in the his- 
tory of U.S. international exhibitions. 

Those of us who have seen Latin American 
Pavilions at other world's fairs have seldom 

aware that these pavillions were built 
and furnished by private interests—in many 
Cases by American business interests which 
Operated an exhibit and sales concession un- 
der some country’s name. 

In past U.S, exhibitions, I understand, no 
More than three Latin American govern- 
ments have installed official exhibitions of 
their countries’ culture and trade. Interama 
already has the written agreement of 17 
Latin governments to put in official exhibi- 
tions and two more countries are currently 
studying the question of participation. 

How did this happen? 

On the one hand, Interama decided not to 

to get the Latin American government 
Which are hard pressed for foreign ex- 
change—to bulld expensive pavilions in the 
United States. The $22 million Community 
Facilities loan will make it possible for In- 
terama to build the pavilions for the Latin 
governments and make the space available to 
them without charge, Interama will also 
build the United States pavilion—another 

t in exhibitions history. 

Instead of the Federal Government build- 
ing a pavilion and then giving it to the local 
Community when the exhibition ends, In- 
terama will pay back the money used to 
build the U.S. pavilion, with interest, and 
Elve the Federal Government permanent, free 
Use of a $4.5 million building. 
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How will Interama be able to do it? 

It will be able to repay $22 million to the 
Federal Government in 10 years or less, $21 
million to private lenders for development of 
other Interama facilities, $10 million for a 
spectacular Tower of Freedom, and other 
indebtedness, from the receipts of 12 to 15 
million visitors a year. 

The leading exhibitions research firm in 
the nation, Economic Research Associates, 
Inc., of Los Angeles, has found that Interama 
can expect more than 12 million visitors a 
year. This, the firm estimates, will produce 
revenues five times what Interama will need 
to repay its first $43 million in indebtedness. 
Indeed, the firm’s experts found that In- 
terama will be able to cover its operating 
expenses and handle the repayment of these 
two loans—$21 million from private sources 
and $22 million from C.F.A—from the gate 
receipts of only six million visitors a year. 
The Tower of Freedom, which will offer a 
sweeping view of Biscayne Bay and Filorida’s 
Gold Coast, will be financed separately from 
the revenues of the Tower and the revolving 
restaurant at its top. 

Thus we will have in Interama a great 
public attraction which will harness the 
revenues of the nation’s greatest flow of 
family tourists to the creation of a unique 
meeting place of the Americas—where the 
governments of the hemisphere will have of- 
ficial and permanent presences, continuing 
national displays of their cultures and 
economics, and a meeting of these govern- 
ments and their citizens with the showcases 
of American industry and American culture. 

I have no doubt in my mind that tourists 
from all over the United States and all over 
the hemisphere will stream into Interama 
by the millions year after year. 

Interama will have something for every- 
one—but quality has been the key to its 
planning, and its variety of attractions will 
not have the cheapness of the bazaar. 

There will be a recreation area—empha- 
sizing the sports and leisure and amuse- 
ment aspects of the American way of life. 
There will be a cultural area, where Interama 
and private investors will provide facilities 
for live theater, ballet, opera, and the other 
arts on a scale not before available in 
Florida. 

In the industrial area, 25 to 30 major 
U.S. Industries will have an opportunity to 
tell the story of their industries’ role in 
making Progress with Freedom the Ameri- 
can way of life. That is the theme of In- 
terama: The American Way of Life— 
with Freedom. And it is the way of life 
of all the free countries of the Americas, 
not only North America, which is meant in 
this context. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce, which 
somewhat skeptically surveyed U.S. indus- 
try's attitude toward Interama, found to its 
surprise that more than 40 major U.S. com- 
panies were actively interested in putting 
permanent exhibitions in Interama. They 
recognize the unique opportunity it offers 
to present their story to receptive audiences 
of millions of visitors and to the business 
and government leaders of the Americas who 
will be drawn to Interama by its location in 
Miami and its multitude of attractions in 
the cultural, Industrial and international 
areas. 

The international area will be the soul of 
Interama, This will not be a dead collec- 
tion of musty exhibits in warehouse exhi- 
bition halls that close tight at 10 o'clock 
each night. Six of the nation’s leading 
architects have already designed six strik- 
ingly beautiful groups of buildings to house 
the U.S. and Latin exhibits. Edward Durell 
Stone, the brilliant architect of the US. 
Payillion at the Brussels World Fair and the 
U.S. Embassy in India, has designed the U.S. 
Pavillion for Interama. Joining him in mak- 
ing the International Area an outstanding 
architectural achievement have been Dr. Luis 
Sert, dean of the Harvard University School 
of Architecture; Paul Rudolph, former dean 
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of the School of Architecture at Yale; Mar- 
cel Breuer, Louis I. Kahn, and Harry M. Weese. 

What these men have designed are not a 
row of pavillions, but groups of exhibition 
facilities around common area features such 
as an suditorium for international meetings 
with multilingual translation facilities, a 
ceremonial parade ground, and a theater for 
projecting motion pictures on a 360-degree 
screen, 

In these buildings in the International 
Area are apartments for the Resident Com- 
missioners of each nation, restaurantes for the 
presentation of their native foods, and dor- 
mitory facilities for students from each 
country who will work with the exhibits and 
study in the United States. These will be 
national homes for these countries in Miami, 
and they will be occupied 24 hours a day— 
in the manner of a university campus rather 
than a world’s fair. 

It is one of my great dreams that Interama 
will become the focal point of a great Uni- 
versity of the Americas. Only 680 acres of 
the 1700-acre Interama tract on upper Bis- 
cayne Bay will be used initially. This much 
has been drained and filled, the roadbeds and 
waterways have been prepared for the con- 
struction which is about to begin. There 
will be abundant room for the expansion of 
Interama (which will include in its United 
States pavillion a working Library of the Fu- 
ture with 40,000 to 50,000 volumes, films and 
tapes of Pan-Americana), for the develop- 
ment of a great university, for the construc- 
tion of facilities for OAS. meetings in Miami, 
and for related purposes we have not yet 
conceived. 

This is, to me, the key to the economic im- 
pact of Interama on Miami and Florida. 

Interama will be a unique focal point for 
the development of Florida's potential as a 
great-center of hemispheric trade and cul- 
ture. It is the magnet which will attract, 
as well as create, facilities and enterprises of 
all types. 

As the junctures of two rivers or two rail- 
roads formed the basis for the economic 
greatness of other cities, as the joining of 
Flagler's railroad with the unrivaled climate 
of South Piorida gave us today's Miami and 
Miami Beach, as Tampa Bay and Cape Ken- 
nedy have served as magnets to attract ec- 
onomic activity, so Interama will be a great 
economic resource for Florida and for the 
nation. 

This is why we set our sights increasingly 
higher as Interama’s potential became 
clearer. This is why we were not willing to 
settle for another trade fair, another amuse- 
ment park, another tourist attraction. This 
is why we were determined to enlist the in- 
terest of President Kennedy and then Presi- 
dent Johnson in getting the kind of Federal 
commitment which would make Interama 
a great Florida institution. a great national 
institution, a great hemispheric institution. 

We have been exceedingly fortunate in this 
most recent effort to realize this dream in 
having the right men in the right places at 
the right time. We have been very fortunate 
in haying in Dr. Irving Muskat, the operating 
chairman of the Inter-American Center Au- 
thority, a man of great integrity. great de- 
termination, and unwalvering bellef in the 
importance of making Interama a quality 
project. 

I will not try to recount for you the many 
times In which, I believe, we were saved 
from defeat in getting this essential Federal 
participation only by our ability to demon- 
strate that Interama was free from corrup- 
tion, honest in its intentions, and capable of 
producing the xind of great institution which 
would warrant full support of our national 
government. 

We were fortunate to have in President 
Kennedy both a man who valued excellence 
and a man whose imagination could be fired 
by a new concept in hemispheric relations. 
Through his encouragement we were able to 
find in the Community Facilities Adminis- 
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tration a program which would enable us to 
build the pavilions for the Latin American 
countries. But this was a program which 
had been used previously for more prosaic 
construction of sewer and water lines, city 
halls, and other similar community facili- 
ties. And then the brilliant light of John F. 
Kennedy was so tragically snuffed out. 

But we pressed ahead. I was then on the 
House Banking and Currency Committee, 
which handles housing loan programs, in- 
cluding community facilities. I undertook 
to demonstrate that congressional intent 
would support the Community Facilities Ad- 
ministration in a loan of $22 million to In- 
terama, I initiated a petition urging C.F.A. 
to make the loan and we obtained 228 signa- 
tures in the House and 51 in the Senate— 
& majority of both Houses. We followed this 
up in the debate on the housing bill—Sen- 
ator Holland brought out in the Senate and 
I in the House that the language of the com- 
munity facilities section would permit a 
loan of this kind. We also obtained the pub- 
lic support of President Johnson and Vice 
President Humphrey. 

President Johnson has stood with us— 
even when he was urged from within the 
Administration to veto my bill, HR. 30, which 
authorized Federal participation with an 
appropriate exhibit, and when he was urged 


great achievements of his Administration. 
In the passage of the exhibit bill, we had 


as the Democratic members. Interama 
always been and I am confident it will 
remain a Florida project, rather than a par- 
tisan project. 

It was our good fortune to have in our 
congressional delegation my distinguished 
colleague from Dade County, Dante Fascell, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on Inter- 
national Organizations of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, which considered 
the Interama exhibition bill; our distin- 
guished Senior Senator, Spessard Holland, in 
a key position on the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, and the distinguished dean of 
our Florida delegation in the House, Bob 
Sikes, on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. And I was fortunate enough in the 
last Congress to now be on the House Rules 
Committee where my cooperation in that 
closely divided committee could be valuable 
to the House leadership and to the White 
House. 

Together we have made is possible for 
Interama to go to the Latin American gov- 
ernments with an invitation to join the 
Government of the United States in bullding 
a real meeting place of the governments and 
peoples of the Americas in Miami. 

For the Miami economy and the economy 
of our state this has immediate consequences 
in terms of jobs, building materials, trans- 
portation, services of all kinds, and all the 
rest of the economic activity generated by 
a large building program. 

The construction which must begin early 
next year in order to open Interama on July 
4, 1968, will total $350 million on the actual 
site and an estimated $135 million addi- 
tional in related investment in the Miami 
area. 

It is estimated that nearly $300 million of 
this nearly $500 million total investment will 
be in labor costs for approximately 54,000 
man- years of employment, 

After Interama is open it will provide more 
than 6,000 permanent on-site jobs and gen- 
erate approximately $27 million in additional 
annualincome. This will almost be matched 
by the spending of the additional tourists 
Interama will draw to Florida. 

The economic studies indicate that In- 
terama will bring at least 600,000 additional 
visitors to Florida each year, generating an 
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additional income of $21 million for our 
people. 

The State of Florida and our local govern- 
ments will benefit from additional tax rev- 
enue, and I believe the Federal Government 
will soon find that it is receiving more addi- 
tional revenue each year from Interama's 
investment than the government's initial in- 
vestment in its official exhibit. 

This will be wonderful, but as I have indi- 
cated I think the real economic benefits of 
Interama will come from the power of In- 
terama as a unique institution to give to all 
Florida business and industry, to our uni- 
versities and our schools, the special quality 
of involvement with Latin America and a 
special understanding of its problems and 
the economic opportunities that exist in help- 
ing with the development of this vital area 
of the world. 

I think our banks will be more knowledge- 
able in helping their business clients because 
Interama and the vibrant culture and com- 
merce of the hemisphere will penetrate the 
atmosphere in which the officers and em- 
ployees of the banks work and live. The 
same thing will be true of our law firms, of 
our builders, our technica] laboratories, our 
advertising and public relations firms, our 
management, new product development and 
marketing survey concerns, our airlines and 
railways and port authorities, our manufac- 
turers—large and small, our state govern- 
ment agencies and the field offices of our 
Federal agencies—all of these will be touched 
by the hemispheric spirit of Interama and 
will be better equipped than their counter- 
parts in other areas to assist in the develop- 
ment of the economic, cultural and political 
life of the hemisphere. 

Iam leaving this weekend with your Cham- 
ber President and his lovely wife and a group 
of other Florida businessmen and women for 
a 13-day visit to four of our South American 
countries. I will try to convey to the friends 
we meet there in those governments and in 
their business communities something of the 
great hopes we have here in Florida for the 
development of Interama. 

I am sure that, as Interama moves toward 
its formal opening, it will generate increasing 
excitement throughout the Americas and 
especially here in Florida. 

I look forward to seeing all of you at the 
opening of this great Inter-American Cul- 
tural and Trade Center on the Fourth of 
July, 1968. Dr. Muskat has assured me that 
wae ceremony will begin promptly at 

If you will put it on your calendar, I think 
you can count on both Interama and Claude 
Pepper being there on time, 

I thank you for this wonderful opportunity 
to be with you. 


Streambank Erosion Control Action 
Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a bill with important 
provisions for putting a stop to soil ero- 
sion along the banks of our rivers and 
streams. 

Our current efforts to halt this costly 
damage are not getting the needed job 
done. This is so for several reasons. 

One reason is that there is not suffi- 
cient financial support. Another is lack 
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of concerted action along the stream- 
banks needing treatment. 

Streambank erosion usually covers a 
large area and affects many landowners 
and communities. Yet the most damag- 
ing results of bank erosion may be felt 
downstream from the points where the 
erosion occurs. The eroded soil settles 
down in the stream channel and fills it 
up so that there is not enough channel 
left to carry the water. That is how a lot 
of floods happen. And this silt pollutes 
the water of the stream so that it has to 
be filtered and treated at great expense 
before it can be used. 

In Texas, we have an estimated 31,200 
miles of eroding stream channels. That 
is over a third of the 80,000 miles of 
stream channels in the State. Nation- 
wide, streambank erosion along 300,000 
miles of waterway each year destroys 
land along the channels valued at ap- 
proximately $11 million. 

But a much bigger cost is that of 
dredging streams and harbors so they 
can be used for navigation; and remov- 
ing soil from reservoirs needed for water 
storage for cities and industry. The cost 
of doing this is estimated at $250 million 
a year. 

Another price we pay for allowing 
streambanks to wash away is the damage 
done to the natural beauty of the land- 
scape. It is a loss that cannot be meas- 
ured only in dollars. 

It will take more financial investment 
to restore our river and stream banks. 
And it will take group action, along the 
courses of the waterways. 

State and local, public and private 
agencies must become more actively in- 
volved, and the Federal Government 
must be prepared to provide more help. 

The individual landowner cannot do 
the job acting independently, even with 
such assistance as he and his neighbors 
may receive under the agricultural con- 
servation program. Nor does the small 
watershed program, which provides for 
assistance to local units of government 
for community streambank erosion con- 
trol projects, permit that broad attack 
on the problem, extending beyond the 
watershed project area, that often is 
required 


The River and Stream Erosion Control 
Act, which I propose here, aims to give 
the Secretary of Agriculture authority 
to: 

Assist State and local governments and 
other local nonprofit public and private 
agencies in the preparation of plans for 
controlling bank erosion; and 

Provide through cooperative agree- 
ments Federal technical assistance and 
financial aid up to 75 percent of the total 
cost for carrying out the bank erosion 
control plan. 

Under this proposed legislation, a 
streambank protection plan would apply 
only to those areas that require protec- 
tive measures. Moreover, all plans car- 
ried out under the act would be in keep- 
ing with the objectives of other resource 
conservation programs receiving Federal 
support. 

The required attack on streambank 
erosion is possible only if we bring tho 
organized group with taxing authority 
under the Federal assistance umbrells. 
It is possible only if the Federal con- 
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tribution under cost-sharing arrange- 
ments is increased. 

The general public interest is deeply 
involved, Consider that an estimated 500 
million tons of soil are washed into our 
waterways every year from unprotected 
streambanks and fields. In Texas, an 
estimated 31 million tons of soil enter our 
waterways every year from streambank 
érosion. That is a fourth of the total 
annual silt load carried by Texas streams. 

Control of streambank erosion is an 
essential part of the total effort to keep 
our waterways clean. I believe we can be 
successful in this total effort only if our 
approach is total. 

Streambank erosion, as a major cause 
of stream pollution, must be controlled. 
I believe it can be controlled with 
present programs made more effective by 
the proposed River and Stream Erosion 
Control Act. 

I ask my colleagues to consider this 
proposed legislation in light of the pres- 
ent urgent need for it. And I invite the 
support of those who wish to join with 
me in sponsoring this bill. 


“Wasted Years” in the New Left 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 19, 1967 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, for- 
tunately, most of our young people of 
College age are discerning enough to see 
through the guises of misdirected politi- 
cal or social front organizations and di- 
rectly into their tactics and final pur- 
poses. A few are not. While we must 
not make the mistake of wholesale con- 
demnation of American youth, neither 
should we lessen our concern for the pos- 
sibility of their being covertly corrupted 
and misguided when in fact they are sin- 
cerely concerned about contemporary 
Problems, 

Phillip A. Luce, in an article found in 
the February 1967 edition of Reader's 
Digest, traces his history as a concerned, 
or, to use the coined phrase, “angry” 
young man of the “new left,” and shows 
how easily these tendencies can be mani- 
Pulated by Communist front groups to 
Cisrupt American life. 

His case is not average, but his remarks 
Show how the small cadre of infiltra- 
tors—direct agents of Communist coun- 
tries, some of whom are trained outside 
the United States—can prey upon frus- 
tration and sympathy, merely for their 
own ends. 

As Mr. Luce states: 

Many find it virtually impossible to believe 
that a tiny handful of communist profes- 
sionals, using glittering slogans like “peace,” 
“freedom now,” “equal rights,” or “academic 
freedom,” can manipulate thousands of inno- 
cent young rebels into violent street demon- 
Strations and explosive confrontations with 
Police. On the surface, it is incredible. But 
having studied the arts of mass manipula- 
tion and hate propaganda, and having prac- 
ticed them myself, I know the power of a few 
expert hidden persuaders. 
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The personal account of Mr. Luce fol- 
lows closely the predictions of FBI Direc- 
tor J. Edgar Hoover who recently stated 
that the Communists are expected to in- 
crease their activities this year in areas 
such as civil rights and anti-Vietnam war 
demonstrations. 

For those who may still need be con- 
vinced that internal subversion exists on 
a scale large enough to pose a threat, this 
article will help. It will also serve as a 
warning that many of the “new left” 
groups have been seriously infiltrated 
by the Communist underground. 

The entire Reader's Digest article 
follows: 

WHAT THE “New Lert” Dm to ME 

(By Phillip Abbott Luce, author of “The 

New Left") 


(Note.—An angry young man discloses the 
full cycle of his thinking—from rebellion 
against all authority, to communist “acti- 
yism,” to disillusionment with communist 
demands, to defection. And he sees a way to 
avoid such “wasted years”). 

A communist must be prepared to act 
upon command. Once he begins to develop 
scruples, he's on his way out. How and 
when the break comes depends on the man 
and the circumstances, 

I began dabbling in “revolution” in 1958, 
when I was 20. I became a free-wheeling 
“activist" of the New Left in 1960 and a se- 
cret member of the Chinese-oriented Pro- 
gressive Labor Party in 1963. By the winter 
of 1964 I was trusted enough to be selected to 
join a special group to go underground. 

The plan was discussed for weeks in quiet 
restaurants and coffeehouses in New York 
City. We would be trained In the techniques 
of disguise, forgery, wiretapping. karate, eva- 
Sion of surveillance. Later, this education 
would be rounded out abroad, in Cuba or 
China. Then we would change our names 
and trades, drop all open contacts with com- 
munists and blend into the submerged world 
of secret operatives. J 

As a start, I was instructed to give up my 
friends, my relatives, my girl, my job, my 
apartment. Since I was at the time await- 
ing trial under federal indictments for my 
connection. with trips to Cuba, I would be- 
come a fugitive from justice. There would 
be no turning back. 

I chose not to go underground. A few 
months later, I decided to break away. It 
was not a sudden thing. The underground 
project was only the climax. For months I 
had been worried by scruples, but I was kept 
too busy with meetings, picketings, sit-ins 
and editorial writing to think things through. 
Now I was forced to reappraise communism 
and my own relationhip to it—not the ab- 
stract ideas, but the grim facts. 

I defected because, when the chips were 
down, I couldn't accept total obedience. 
Sucked into the moyement by hunger for 
absolute freedom and rebellion against all 
authority, I finally recognized that there 
were no margins for personal freedom among 
hard-core communist revolutionary organi- 
zations: 

I defected because I saw young people be- 
ing deceived and possibly destroyed by les 
which we, as leaders, were telling them; by 
actions in which they were just expendable 
pawns. Some were my friends, drawn into 
the movement In part by my example. 

I defected not because I was reconciled to 
the injustices of American society as I saw 
them, but because I realized that commu- 
nism would bring more and infinitely worse 
injustice. 

The Inner Frustrations. My story is not 
unique. Thousands of young people through 
nearly half a century have believed that 
revolutionary radicalism held the answers to 
their own grievances and the world’s prob- 
lems.. Few joined the movement for bad 
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reasons. Mostly we were naive, romantic, 
mis-informed—above all, angry and impa- 
tient. 

I was born in Ohio of middle-class, Re- 
publican parents. I graduated from Mis- 
sissippi State University in 1958, then earned 
a master’s degree in political science from 
Ohio State University in 1960. By the time 
I got to Ohio State, I had begun to flirt with 
communism. My inner frustrations led me 
to the illogical conclusion that only the 
overthrow of the whole political and eco- 
nomic structure of the country could cure 
its: ilis. — 

These inner frustrations are difficult to 
explain, being more emotional than rea- 
soned. I was in rebellion against parents, 
school, soclety—any authority. I wanted 
things changed and changed now. The 
normal democratic tempos seemed to me too 
slow, the “establishment” too entrenched to 
yield to anything but violent pressures. 

My rebellion was fed by the reading of 
communist hate propaganda and sustained 
by the itch to “do something.” The civil- 
Tights struggle seemed made-to-order for my 
mood—not only a thrilling cause in itself, 
but an outlet for protest generally. I was 
expelled from the staff of the Mississippi 
State newspaper for my attacks on the state 
legislature and the White Citizens Councils. 
I found the experience of struggle“ with 
“reaction” intensely intoxicating. As n 
graduate student, I joined picket groups, sit- 
ins, boycotts. I was becoming an “activist,” 
quite sure what I was against, but pretty 
hazy about what I was for, 

Upon finishing at Ohio State, I went to 
New York. I wrote for the communist 
Worker under several pseudonyms, and I 
fellow-trayeled with a variety of communist 
organizations, coming to know the whole 
spectrum of ultra-left groupings, some of 
them communist creations, some infiltrated, 
some independently radical. I was search- 
ing for a home“ in the frezied world of 
revolution. It was not until the summer of 
1963, however, that I became fully involved. 

Action, Color, Power, By then the so- 
called New Left was in loud and violent 
eruption, an outgrowth of the stage of ro- 
mantic anarchy called the Beat Generation. 
The movement was “new"—or so we told 
ourselves—because it rejected the conven- 
tional Marxist jargon and working-class 
mystique. We had only contempt for the 
Old Left, with its patience and restraints. 
We relished stirring up trouble for trouble’s 
sake. We were for police baiting, riots, 
undergrounds. Ours was an attitude rather 
than an ideology. 

Ironically, today only a few New Left 
groups remain financially and ideologically 
out of communist clutches. Some of these, 
such as the Students for a Democratic So- 
clety and Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC), are being rapidly pene- 
trated. 

Considering the noise it makes. the New 
Left is surprisingly small—perhaps 5000, 
with another 5000 at the fringes. Most are 
social anarchists, with no more than 2000 
communists of all stripe in their midst. 
These self-willed utopians and most other 
Americans find it virtually impossible to be- 
lieve that a tiny handful of communist pro- 
fessionals, using glittering slogans like 
peace. “freedom now,” “equal rights,” or 
“academic freedom.“ can manipulate thou- 
sands of innocent young rebels into violent 
street demonstrations and explosive con- 
frontations with police, On the surface, it 
is incredible. But having studied the arts 
of mass manipulation and hate propaganda, 
and having practiced them myself, I know 
the power of a few expert hidden persuaders. 

In the late spring of 1963, I was ap- 
proached by a leader of the Maoist Progres- 
sive Labor Party to join an expedition to 
Cuba. No one can overstate the influence of 
Red Cuba upon immature, alienated minds. 
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Fidel Castro and Che Guevara were to us 
what Lenin and Trotsky had been to others 
in their time. Here was action, color, our 
own kind in power—and all of it only 90 
miles from the mighty Yankees. Here was 
David defying Goliath. I jumped at the 
chance to go. The fact that it might be in 
violation of federal law added spice to the 
adventure. 

When I returned, I plunged into Progres- 
sive Labor activities. I helped organize, in 
1964, a second trip to Cuba. I was arrested 
while trying to kindle a riot in Times 
Square—forcing a ‘confrontation with the 
cops,” we called it grandly. I helped secrete 
guns in New York City for future “self-de- 
tense.“ I drafted the original declaration 
calling on young men to refuse to fight in 
Vietnam, took part in a violent fracas before 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, marched and sat and shouted slogans 
as directed, 

“True Truth.” It was a frenetic life I 
led, as thoroughly Involved“ as any of the 
communist string-pullers could wish. The 
change in me was evidenced in a new will- 
ingness to lie and deceive others in pursuit 
of our goals. Looking back, I recognize how 
utterly self-righteous and intolerant we were, 
not only of the enemy! — meaning everyone 
from conservatives to "bourgeois radicals“ 
but of all other elements in the New Left. It 
was the totalitarian mentality in action. We 
were toddling totalitarians, and uncarded 
communists demanding instant idealism and 
“Millennium Now!“ We alone had the “true 
truth” from which dissent was heresy. 

By August 1964 I had begun editing the 
magazine Progressive Labor, but without be- 
ing “identified.” This deception was based 
on the hope that a secret party member 
would be more successful in recruiting. Not 
until December, only three months before I 
defected, was my name listed as editor. 

Meanwhile, the riots broke out in New 
York's Harlem. We were not the immediate 
spark, but we did everything possible to pro- 
voke them and to harvest the credit. For 
weeks we had been preparing the requisite 
explosive climate, calling for a “long, hot 
summer” in Harlem. 

One hour before the rioting actualy began, 
Bill Epton, a vice-chairman of Progressive 
Labor, told a street rally: In the process of 
smashing this state, we're going to have to 
kill a lot of cops, a lot of these judges, and 
we'll have to go up against their army. 
We'll organize our own militia and our own 
army.” (Epton was in due time arrested 
and convicted of criminal anarchy.) 

The 25-year-old editor of our party's news- 
paper, Challenge, proclaimed: “I advocate 
precisely that the people disturb the peace. 
There is no lawful government in this coun- 
try today. Only a revolution will establish 
one.“ We prepared the infamous posters, 
“Wanted for Murder—Gilligan the Cop,” 
which helped to spark the mobs. 

By dint of sheer activity I was becoming 
more and more entrapped within the narrow 
communist world. If you are a good com- 
munist, your time—including evenings and 
weekends—is not your own. You sell party 
literature, do volunteer mailings and office 
work, paint signs, picket, demonstrate, at- 
tend endless meetings. 

Yet some part of my mind was uneasy, 
questioning. The caches of arms left a 
bitter taste. It bothered me to see our in- 
dividual members time and again become 
patsies in plans and plots outside their 
knowledge or consent, so that they often 
were jailed or injured for reasons beyond 
their control. 

The Break. Finally, all my doubts and 
grievances seemed 9 crystallize when the 
scheme for going underground was sprung 
on us. Making the conscious decision to 
join the communists had taken a certain 
kind of guts. Now, defection proved even 
more dificult. The temptation is to slink 
away in silence; if you decide to break 
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away publicly and try to save others from 
the morass, you have to be prepared for 
slander, harassment, even physical attack. 

I chose the latter alternative, Then I 
walked into the FBI office in New York to 
clinch it. At this, the wrath of my former 
“comrades” knew no bounds. They accused 
me of every crime in the book, contended 
that I was always a “police agent.” I was in 
the outside world but not yet part of it. It 
took some time before I discovered not only 
that I was indeed free but that others had 
gone through the same ordeal of disenchant- 
ment and that, like them, I could ultimately 
readjust myself to a rational society. 

The Wasted Years. I've thought a lot 
about by involvement, and its meaning. It 
is not enough to condemn impatient, rebel- 
Hous youth as communists or dupes. The 
public must distinguish between young com- 
munists and young rebels. Youth has al- 
Ways been rebellious. The problem ls to un- 
derstand and channel their zeal for a more 
just world, and to keep them out of the 
clutches of communists and other messianic 
extremists. 

I think often that I might have been 
spared the wasted years if my schooling had 
included the study of communism—not as a 
beguiling doctrine through its sacred texts, 
but as living history on view in Soviet Rus- 
sia and Red China and in the story of its 
Many mass deceptions and manipulations in 
the Free World. It seems incredible that I 
could have acquired a graduate degree in 
political science without having been en- 
couraged to read Witness by Whittaker 
Chambers, The God That Failed by Arthur 
Koestler and others, Child of the Revolution 
by Wolfgang Leonhard, The Red Decade by 
Eugene Lyons. There is a rich literature on 
communism. Surely our colleges have an 
obligation to use it effectively. 

Most of the young rebels in and around 
the New Left are not, in their hearts, com- 
munists. In most cases, their actions are 
more dangerous to themselves than to the 
country. But we must win them over to 
the side of democracy before they get them- 
selves and others into serious trouble. 


Hon. Walt Horan 


SPEECH 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS > 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my colleagues in eulogizing the late Walt 
Horan who ably represented the Fifth 
Congressional District of the State of 
Washington for some 20 years. His un- 
timely death came as a shock to many of 
us who knew him well and admired him 
greatly. He was a man of dedication, 
wisdom, and devotion to the loftiest of 
principles. 

Walt Horan was elected to the 78th 
and succeeding Congresses. He came to 
the House of Representatives at the same 
time I did, in 1943. Affable and articu- 
late, Walt went his way, always well in- 
formed and convincing. He was a knowl- 
edgeable man, and had a way of impress- 
ing his views on others in a most agree- 
able and acceptable manner. Universally 
respected and admired, Walt seemed to 
number his friends in the Congress by 
the number who knew him. He was my 
friend, and I shall always feel that I was 
enriched by that acquaintance. 
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Mr. Speaker, this country needs more 
Walt Horans. This Congress needs more 
men of his caliber. 


Ukrainian Congress Committee of 
America, Inc.— Ukrainian Independ- 
ence Day Resolutions. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
a resolution adopted by the Detroit-East 
and Hamtramck Branch of the Ukrain- 
ian Congress Committee of America, Inc., 
on Ukrainian Independence Day, calling 
to mind the 49th anniversary of the proc- 
lamation of the free and independent 
Ukrainian National Republic. 

UKRAINIAN CONGRESS COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, 
IN., Derrorr, MICHIGAN 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY RESOLUTIONS 


We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, as- 
sembled to-day on the 22nd of January, 1967 
at the Ukrainian National Temple, to com- 
memorate the 49th Anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence and 48th Anniversary of the 
Act ot Union, declare as follows: 

Whereas, January 22, 1967 marks the 49th 
Anniversary of the Proclamation of the free 
and independent Ukrainian National Repub- 
lic and the 48th Anniversary of the Act of 
Union, by which Western Ukraine was united 
with the Ukrainian National Republic in 
Kiev, capital of Ukraine, and 

Whereas, Ukrainian people by the act of 
restoration of freedom and independence to 
Ukraine demonstrated their quest and desire 
for self-determination and political liberty, 
supported by the heroic struggle with the in- 
vading forces of all intruders, particularly 
those from the Communist Russia, and 

Whereas, Ukrainian people are still con- 
tinuing their valiant struggle for freedom 
and independence, paying high prizes with 
blood and lives, and 

Whereas, Communist Moscow Is striving to 
completely annihilate Ukrainian national 
culture applying the policy of terror and 
Russification, and 

Whereas, Moscow is presently destroying 
all traces of Ukrainian culture by the way 
of liquidating Ukrainian State Archives, 
burning libraries und destroying mor.uments 
of architectural esteem and at the same time 
is arresting, secretly convicting to long terms 
of imprisonment, or concentration camps 
and even executing all those Ukrainian 
writers, artists and scientists who are raising 
their voices in defense of Ukrainian language 
and culture, and 

Whereas, Moscow occupational govern- 
ment in Ukraine is separating the Ukrainian 
nation from the rest of the free world, bar- 
ring all writers, literary workers and artists 
from voluntary visits to the West and at the 
same time is striving to show Ukraine to the 
free world as a province of Russia without 
any political and independent cultural aspi- 
rations, and 

Whereas, Reliable information from the 
Ukraine reveals that many literary workers 
and critics were taken into custody and con- 
victed in such cities of Ukraine as Kiev, 
Odessa, Lviv. Lutsk, Ternopil and Ivano- 
Frankivsk; furthermore this was acknowl- 
edged by the USSR delegation to the United 
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Nations during their tour of this country, 
and 


Whereas, Ukrainian people are deprived of 
any rights to demonstrate freely their own 
protest, 

Now, therefore, we are protesting to our 
Goyernment of USA, to the Members of the 
congresiona] bodies and to all countries of 
the free world against Communist Russian 
terror in Ukraine. Since arrests and convic- 
tions of the literary workers of Ukrainian 
culture constitute an integral part of the 
Moscow Communist colonialism in Ukraine, 
we, as free citizens of the United States of 
America, urge our Government in Washing- 
ton to place this case on agenda for inves- 
tigation by the United Nations and to lodge 
a complaint about the governments of the 
USSR for violation of the UN charter and 
declaration of human rights adopted by the 
general assembly of the UN on December 10, 
1948 and for the violation of the convention 
against genocide, requesting at the same 
time that the Ukrainian people without any 
intervention and control of Moscow govern- 
ment would be able to choose their own gov- 
ernment in compliance with the democratic 
principles. 

Detroit, January 22nd, 1967. 


Financial Costs of the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the most compelling reason for seeking 
a peaceful solution to the Vietnamese 
conflict is, of course, the humanitarian 
one. A day does not go by without some 
report relating to the human tragedies 
that are occurring there. 

There is also the need to end the war 
because of the financial burden that has 
been imposed upon the American econ- 
omy. It is in this respect that I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues an editorial which appeared in 
the January 22, 1967 Milwaukee Jour- 
nal: 


BILLIONS DOWN THE DRAIN 


There are many reasons for wanting an end 
to the war in Vietnam, the most important 
being the humanitarian one. But consider it 
for a moment just in terms of money. 

From 1961 through the end of 1966 the war 
cost the United States $20 billion. But 
Costs are escalating faster than the bombing 
and are now running $2 billion a month. At 
that rate it would cost $24 billion in 1967— 
but the actual cost will be still greater be- 
Cause the rate is still skyrocketing. 

That $24 billion alone is more than the fed- 
eral government spent in its entire budget, 
military and nonmilitary, in any year before 
the World War I year of 1942. 

Our total defense budget for the coming 
Year will be almost $75 billion, not far from 
the high yearly expenditure in World War II 
Of $81 billion. Except for three years dur- 
ing World War I. next year's defense ex- 
Penditures will be more than the federal 
government spent for all purposes in any year 
Prior to 1959. 

At current costs of conducting the war 
We could, if we used cash instead of bombs 
and war materiel, give every Vietnamese, 
Young and old, North and South, $700 a 
year—which is seven times the present per 
Capita income. 
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Job Corps Adding to America’s Wealth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM D. FORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, the distinguished columnist, Carl T. 
Rowan, writing in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star on January 20, paid eloquent 
tribute to the Job Corps, which is in- 
creasingly being regarded as a real tri- 
umph in the war on poverty. As Mr. 
Rowan puts it: 

Still, the Job Corps has become one of the 
most inspiring things in America today. In 
a nation whose spirits are sagging because 
of a grim, frustrating war and a host of lesser 
irritations, the Job Corps is the kind of 
that ought to keep Americans believing in 
themselves and in their country. 


Mr. Speaker, as Mr. Rowan points out, 
the first 10,000 Job Corps graduates are 
expected to produce $5 million a year in 
tax revenues, whereas without their Job 
Corps experience they would be costing 
the public more than $15 million a year 
in welfare, prison, and other expenses. 
That is a difference of $20 million—in- 
cluding a tremendous multiplier effect— 
to American taxpayers for these first 
10,000 Job Corps graduates alone. Mr. 
Speaker, that is what I call winning the 
war on poverty. 

Mr. Rowan concludes by saying that 
he thinks— 

The Job Corps is one of America’s best de- 
fenses against a foreboding future. And it 
is just one of the several domestic programs 
Congressmen ought to know more about be- 
fore they put the cleaver to the Federal 
budget. 


Mr. Speaker, I congratulate Mr. Rowan 
for his excellent statement on the Job 
Corps, and include it at this point in the 
RECORD: 

{From the Washington (D.C.), Star, Jan. 20, 
1967] 
Jos Corps ADDING To AMERICA’S WEALTH 
(By Carl T. Rowan) 

Few things seem as unworthy of sym- 
pathy as an 18-year-old boy who ls out of 
school, out of work and out of step with the 
world, 

And that is why the Job Corps will prob- 
ably never be as popular as Head Start, a 
program to give innocent, underprivileged 
little kids something close to an even chance 
in the race we Americans call “the pursuit of 
happiness." 

The Job Corps is a program of rehabilita- 
tion for school dropouts aged 16 to 21— 
youngsters many Americans have assumed to 
be ruffians and ks by choice. 

This part of the antipoverty program has 
been lambasted as “the great boondoggle,” 
and the 112 Job Corps training centers 
around the country have been assailed as 
“reform schools,” which were rarely wel- 
comed into the communities where they were 
located. 

Still, the Job Corps has become one of the 
most inspiring things in America today. In 
a nation whose spirits are sagging because of 
a grim, frustrating war and a host of lesser 
irritations, the Job Corps is the kind of 
thing that ought to keep Americans believ- 
ing in themselves and their country. 

And if the 90th Congress is really deter- 
mined to cut domestic spending so as to 
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finance the Vietnam war more easily, it had 
better shy away from the facts of the Job 
Corps. For this program has free enterprise, 
Horatio Alger, the rags-to-riches concept 
written all over it. It is positive, adding 
immensely to America’s wealth, while the 
war is negative, consuming America’s abun- 
dance with an ever-growing appetite. 

And I can't believe even the most econ- 
omy-minded congressman is so blind that he 
thinks the priorities for a negative war are 
so great that we must kill what is positive, 
human, decent. 

The boys and girls admitted to the Job 
Corps were nobody's candidates for Mr. or 
Miss Teen-age America. In fact, most were 
heading for the human slag heap where many 
of their parents and grandparents had wound 
up. 

The average Job Corpsman had spent seven 
years in school but could read only at just 
above a fourth-grade level. Almost one out 
of every two of these youngsters had been 
declared ineligible for military service, some 
because of physical defects, most because of 
educational deficiencies. 

Nine out of every 10 of these youngsters 
were unemployed; 65 percent came from 
families where the head of the household 
was jobless; one kid out of every two came 
from a family that was on relief. About 10 
percent had been in serious trouble with the 
law and another 27 percent had records of 
“anti-social bahavior.” 

They constituted a real challenge to the 
great industries that teamed up with govern- 
ment in a program to see if America could 
salvage some of her greatest resource, her 
young people. 

The results have been remarkable. The 
average Job Corpsman, after nine months 
of training, achieves a reading level just 
above the seventh grade. He has gained 10 
pounds, had some teeth pulled and others 
filled. A third of the corpsmen have been 
fitted with eyeglasses. 

Most important, most of these youngsters 
have been imbued with the notion that 
American society, American business and 
their government do care about them. 

As of Dec. 26, the Job Corps had placed 
9,766 youngsters—7,341 in jobs paying an 
average of $1.71 an hour, 1,491 in the armed 
forces and 934 back to school (75 in college). 

Someone did a study of the first 10,000 
Job Corpsmen and their police, welfare and 
other records, Without the Job Corps, ac- 
cording to this study, these youngsters would 
be costing the public more than $15 million 
a year in welfare, prison and other expenses. 
Instead, they are expected to produce about 
$5 million a year in tax revenues. 

I think the Job Corps is one of America's 
best defenses against a foreboding future. 
And it is just one of the several domestic 
programs congressmen ought to know more 
about before they put the cleaver to the fed- 
eral budget. 


Lester R. Brown: One of America’s 10 
Outstanding Young Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 17, 1967 


Mr. KUPFERMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues who have had an opportunity 
to receive the Department of Agriculture 
volumes entitled “Man, Land, and Food” 
and “Increasing the World’s Food Out- 
put” will be interested in Lester R. 
Brown, who at the age of 32 was chosen 
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as “One of the 10 Outstanding Young 
Men of 1966” by the junior chamber of 
commerce. I 

Mr, Brown is special assistant to Agri- 
culture Secretary Orville Freeman and 
has an article in the January—February 
1967 issue of the Columbia University 
Journal of World Business, entitled “The 
Stork Outruns the Plow” which deserves 
further consideration: 

Tue STORK OvuTRUNS THE PLOW 
(By Lester R. Brown) * 

One of the most disturbing probiems facing 
man today is his apparent inability to bal- 
ance his numbers and his food supply. Popu- 
lations growing by 3% a year double within a 
generation and multiply eighteenfold in a 
century. To an agriculturist the demo- 
graphic arithmetic is frightening. Man-land 
ratios are rising sharply throughout the less- 
developed world as the stork outruns the 
plow. 

Thirty years ago the less-developed regions 
of Asia, Africa and Latin American were all 
grain exporters. Collectively, they sent some 
11 million tons of grain yearly to the devel- 
oped regions, principally Western Europe. 

the war decade of the 1940's, this 
flow was reversed and the less-developed 
world became a net importer of grain, losing 
a valuable source of foreign exchange earn- 
ings, Net imports of grain reached four mil- 
lion tons in 1950 and 13 million tons in 1959. 
As population growth rates in the less-de- 
veloped countries accelerated further during 
the 1960's, the net in flow increased sharply, 
reaching an estimated 31 million tons in 1966. 
This rapidly growing food deficit Is causing a 
sharp diminution in the world’s food reserves, 

Five years ago the Untied States had the 
world’s two major reserves in the race be- 
tween food and people. It had in its grain 
elevators 50 million tons of ercess grain; i.e., 
above and beyond normal reserve require- 
ments. In addition, a sizable fraction of its 
cropland was idled under farm programs. As 
of 1966 the surpluses of grain are gone. 
There are no excess stocks of wheat, rice or 
feedgrains. As recently as 1965 we had 56 mil- 
lion acres of idled cropland. Actions taken 
during 1966 to expand acreage of wheat and 
feedgrains will bring back into production at 
least half of this one remaining reserve. 
With the U.S. reserves fast disappearing, the 
less-developed countries must now provide 
for increased food needs from their own 
resources. 

FRONTIERS FADE 


Why ls the less-developed world losing the 
capacity to feed itself? Throughout most of 
recorded history man was able to increase 
his food supply by expanding the area of 
land under cultivation. He matched his in- 
crease in numbers with increases in the area 
under the plow. This was a moving force 
in the colonization of new lands. As long as 
he had this option, maintaining an adequate 
food supply was relatively simple. But on a 
finite earth this period of land expansion 
had to come to an end. 

The area of land under cultivation in 
North America and Western Europe, ceasing 
to expand several decades ago, has actually 
declined over the past 30 years. This has 
not caused serious problems. Both of these 
regions developed an impressive production 
capability on the existing land area, dou- 
bling production within the past generation. 
The large-scale investment of capital and 
widespread application of technology en- 
abled these regions to compensate for the 
lack of new land. 

Until quite recently, most of the less-de- 
veloped world was still expanding the area 
under cultivation to feed its rapidly growing 
population. In recent years, however, coun- 
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try after country has furrowed the last of 
the “new” land readily cultivatable. 

During the Fourth Plan Period ending in 
1971, India plans to expand the net area 
sown by less than 1%, though the nation’s 
population is expected to increase by 14%. 
Clearly, most of its additional food needs 
must be met by raising productivity per acre. 

Nearly all of Asia, the Middle East and 
North Africa share this land hunger. Only 
Subsaharan Africa and parts of Latin Amer- 
ica [Editor's Note: See the article by Felipe 
Herrera on page 33.] can expect to signifi- 
cantly expand the area under cultivation. 
Most of the increases in world food needs 
over the remaining one-third of this century 
must be met by increasing the productivity 
of land already cultivated. 

But many of the less-developed countries 
are faced with a dilemma. Although they 
have run out of new land to bring under 
cultivation, they have not yet achieved a 
takeoff in food cutput per acre. The result 
is growing food deficits. In order to keep 
food production increasing in line with de- 
mand, these countries must now begin using 
massive capital inputs and advanced tech- 
nology. 

As long as there is an abundance of new 
land to cultivate, continuing population 
growth does not pose any serious problems 
for traditional agriculture. The frontier is 
simply pushed back a bit further. Land 
and labor, the key inputs, are readily avail- 
able. Seed and draft animals, the principal 
capital inputs, are self-generated on the 
farm, Next year's seed is saved from this 
year’s crop. Technology does not change. 
Inputs are not needed from the rest of the 
economy. 

THAT SECOND BLADE OF CRASS 

An economy running out of new land to 
plow, however, must begin using large 
amounts of purchased inputs to raise the 
productivity of land. Under these circum- 
stances; agricultural growth is entirely de- 
pendent on the rest of the economy for the 
goods and services needed to generate and 
sustain a takeoff in yield per acre. Fertilizer, 
pesticides, implements, improved plant varle- 
ties and a wide array of other inputs are 
needed, All must come from the nonfarm 
sector. Required services are as essential as 
the physical inputs themselves. These In- 
clude research, credit, transportation and 
marketing facilities. Gains in food produc- 
tion in a ‘fixed-land’’ economy depend 
directly on the ability of the nonfarm sector 
to supply the necessary goods and services. 

The extent of capital investment and tech- 
nological change required to “make two 
blades of grass grow where one once grew” 
is not generally appreciated. Consider the 
variety and scale of purchased inputs in the 
United States. The farm inputs purchased 
by U.S. farmers totaled $21.5 billion in 1965. 
Approximately $9 billion of this represented 
feed and livestock purchases, many of them 
from other farmers. The remaining $12.5 
billion of purchased inputs came from out- 
side the farm sector. The wide variety of 
inputs used included such things as fertilizer 
and lime ($1.7 billion), petroleum products 
($1.5 billion) and equipment parts and re- 
pairs ($525 million) A sampling of other 
items includes electricity, containers of all 
kinds, binding twine for hay bales, veterinary 
services and animal antibiotics. The com- 
plete list of purchased inputs is pages long. 
For each of the 300 million acres they culti- 
vate, American farmers spend $42 annually 
on production requisites supplied by the 
nonfarm sector, 

JAPAN: “HORTICULTURE NOT AGRICULTURE” 

‘The average size of the U.S. farm is quite 
large, but it must not be thought that a 
system of small holdings is a deterrent to 
either the sharply expended use of inputs 
or to greater agricultural output. Japan 
and Taiwan, with farms averaging only 
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25 and 3.1 acres respectively, have two of 
the world's most technologically advanced 
farm sectors. Consider Japan. Editor's 
Note: For a brief analysis of Taiwan's suc- 
cess story, see the article on page 23.) Her 
farmers, with a high-rainfall rice culture 
and a more intensive mode of cultivation, 
spend even more per acre than do their 
American counterparts. Their per-acre 
expenditures for agricultural chemicals 
nlone—fertilizer, insecticides, fungicides and 
herbicides—now exceed per-acre expendi- 
tures for all production requisites in the 
United States, In addition, though Japan- 
ese farmers typically operate on a small 
scale, they spend each year more than five 
dollars an acre for farm implements and 
power equipment. This is almost exactly 
the same expenditure per acre as in the 
United States. Whereas U.S. farmers buy 
one large tractor for, say, 150 acres, Jap- 
anese farmers buy a number of small gar- 
den-type tillers for the same area? 

U.S. farmers last year spent 6599 million 
for improved seed. India, with a slightly 
larger area under crops, represents a poten- 
tial market of comparable size. The en- 
tire less-developed world, with a cultivated 
area roughtly five times that of the United 
States, represents a fantastically large mar- 
ket for sced alone. By 1980 most of this 
vast area of crepland must be planted to 
improved varleties if the projected popu- 
lation is to bs adequately fed. Few tradi- 
tional varieties of foodgrains are genetically 
capable of the rise in yields required over 
the next 15 years. [Editor's Note: The 
possibility of genetic improvement of varie- 
tles is discussed by Wm. B. Murphy on 
page 94.] 

NEEDED: 900 MILLION TONS OF FOOD 


The demand for food in the LDC's, reflect- 
ing both population growth and modestly 
growing incomes, is rising 4% a year. Com- 
pounded over the next 15 years, this rate of 
growth will increase the demand for food by 
80% between now and 1980. Grain con- 
sumption, now totaling just over 500 million 
tons, must climb to 900 million tons. 
Assuming this target, and using the rule of 
thumb of one pound of plant nutrients for 
each 10 pounds of grain, the current yearly 
fertilizer consumption of 7 million tons in 
the less-developed world must climb to 47 
Million tons in 1980. At $150 per ton of 
fertilizer, this prospective market could well 
expand from the present one billion dollars 
a year to at least $7 billion 15 years hence. 
This volume of fertilizer, averaging about 
one-fourth the Japanese rate of usage, 
would still be far from optimal 

The ability to support this and other 
essential inputs rests in large part on two 
developments: the adoption by the develop- 
ing nations of (1) enlightened price policies 
and (2) measures to encourage private 
foreign investment. In an area-expanding 
agriculture, food prices received by farmers 
have relatively little bearing on production 
levels. Once a country turns to ralsing out- 
put per acre, however, its farmers must be 
assured of a price for their products which 
makes the use of modern technology profit- 
able. A farmer cannot be expected to use 
fertilizer it Its cost exceeds the value of the 
additional grain it helps produce. Yet, 
governments in most LDC's, with political 
bases in the urban areas, traditionally have 
a consumer-oriented food price policy. 
Their aim is to hold retall prices down. This 
generally involves keeping farm prices down, 
aggravating food supply problems. [Edi- 
21 Note: For an emphatic amen, see page 

SUPPORTS AND SUBSIDIES 


The rash of takeoffs in yield per acre 
Occurring in the late Thirties and early 
Forties in the advanced industrial countries 
was closely associated with the adoption of 
farm price support policies during the de- 
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pression years. Some countries have chosen 
to achieve the same end by subsidizing farm 
inputs. The Government of Pakistan, for 
example, has been making fertilizer available 
at half the cost, stimulating demand to the 
point where it now exceeds the available 
supply. Farm price supports or input sub- 
sidies, or some combination of the two, can 
be effectively used to speed the adoption of 
modern technology, telescoping into years 
developments normally taking decades. 

Once it becomes profitable to use modern 
technology, farmers catch on quickly, even 
though they may be largely illiterate. The 
problem then becomes supplying the inputs 
rather than overcoming the farmer's reluc- 
tance to use them. In India, where a price 
support system is now operating, the effec- 
tive demand for nitrogenous fertilizer 18 
estimated at 1.5 million tons this year, Since 
India produces only 400,000 tons, some $120 
million of scarce foreign exchange is being 
used to import 600,000 tons from abroad. 
Even so, a serious shortage, reportedly re- 
sulting in fertilizer riots in some localities, 
remains, * * * Fertilizer riots are admit- 
tedly preferable to food riots, but nonethe- 
less it is unfortunate that farmers are de- 
prived of the inputs they want and the 
country deprived of the food it so desperately 
needs. 

The clamor for inputs is not limited to 
India or to fertilizer. It exists in nearly all 
those developing countries where the use of 
modern agricultural technology is now profit- 
able. Unfortunately, the industrial sectors 
of these countries lack the resources and 
technology to provide the necessary yield- 
raising inputs on the scale needed, Nor can 
the gap be filled with government-to-govern- 
ment assistance. 

We have heard many times from many 
sources that the world now has the know-how 
to banish hunger. Unfortunately, however, 
the know-how is concentrated in one part of 
the world and the hunger in another. The 
Tesources—capital and managerial, tech- 
nological and distributive—to meet this 
need are largely not in the hands of govern- 
ment. These resources have been developed 
by those large industrial firms producing and 
distributing agricultural inputs in North 
America, Western Europe and Japan. The 
problem is how to transfer these existing re- 
Sources across national boundaries to the 
areas where they are needed. If the develop- 
ing countries had unlimited time, they could 
eventually develop with their own resources 
an industrial sector capable of supporting 
a modern agriculture. But populations that 
double within a generation leave little time. 
Feeding populations that are 3% larger each 
year, on a fixed cropland base) requires a lot 
of progress in a short period of time. The 
transition from expanding area to raising 
yields must be quick. The progress of cen- 
turies must be compressed into decades; that 
of decades into years. Time is the new and 
single most critical dimension of the food- 
Population problem. This is why the de- 
veloping countries must seek a massive 
injection of private resources from abroad. 

. FLAG WAVING'S ON THE WANE 

In the past, internal policies affecting 
Toreign private investment in the land-scarce, 
food-hungry countries have been heavily 
Welghted with ideological considerations, 
Fortunately, this is on the wane, People in 
the developing countries seem less and less 
willing to accept slogans and flag waving as 
& substitute for progress and better living 
conditions. An enlightened political leader- 
ship is beginning to heed the words of Bert- 
hold Brecht in his celebrated Three Penny 
Opera: 

“Now all you gentlemen who wish to lead us, 

To teach us to resist from mortal sin, 

Your prior obligation is to feed us: 

When we've had our lunch, your preaching 

can begin.” 

The technology, capital and management 
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and marketing know-how to overcome the 
energy-sapping food shortages in the devel- 
oping countries exist. The problem these 
countries face is how to obtain them. Some 
countries, particularly Mexico, Taiwan and 
Israel—all three of them agricultural suc- 
cess stories—have successfully tapped this 
international resource. [Editor's Note: Fur- 
ther material on the Mexican experience ap- 
pears on page 59. 
GET GOV'T, OUT OF DISTRIBUTION! 


Production of the needed farm inputs 
solves only part of the problem. They must 
also be distributed in an efficient, timely 
manner. 

Too many leaders in the developing coun- 
tries feel that government agencies can dis- 
tribute farm inputs more efficiently than can 
private industry. Although governmental 
bureaucracies are not very adept at produc- 
ing farm inputs, the record indicates they are 
even less adept at distributing them. Hor- 
ror stories about seed arriving months after 
planting time and fertilizer not arriving at 
all are commonplace throughout the less- 
developed world. Private distribution sys- 
tems reward the distributor for a successful 
distribution and sales effort and penalize 
him for failing to deliver the product in time 
for use. Government distribution agencies 
seem not to notice, 

The distribution of agricultural inputs is 
incredibly complex compared with that of 
most industrial raw materials, The small- 
scale distribution systems with high mark- 
ups characterizing most developing countries 
will not serve the needs of a modern agri- 
culture. Modern mass-distribution methods 
of the kind used in the advanced countries 
must be introduced. 

The concept of servicing customers seems 
not yet to have caught on in most develop- 
ing countries. Firms distributing inputs in 
the more advanced countries use customer 
servicing as a competitive tool. In the fer- 
tilizer business, for example, the quality of 
soll-testing services and advice on fertilizer 
usage provided to farmers is often a more 
important competitive tool than pricing. 
Advice meted out must be reliable. Next 
year’s sales depend on it. 

The lack of customer servicing in the 
LDC's is perhaps most obvious in the case 
of farm equipment. Governments in many 
developing countries import farm tractors 
and equipment directly, but fail to assume 
the responsibility for providing the spare 
parts and skilled maintenance men needed 
to keep equipment operational. The weak- 
nesses of such an approach are evident in 
the abandoned farm equipment, particularly 
tractors, dotting the countryside, 

The extraordinarily farsighted research 
and extension concept developed in U.S. 
agriculture during the latter part of the 
last centruy is the counterpart, and perhaps 
forerunner, of modern industry's research 
and development effort. During the earlier 

of this century nearly all of the agri- 
cutural research in the United States was 
government research, conducted by the De- 
mt of Agriculture and the State Ex- 
periment Stations, The Federal-State Co- 
operative Service was the institution respon- 
sible for getting the results of this research 
to farmers. 

This picture has altered dramatically since 
World War II. As of 1966 private industry 
is doing the major share of the agricultural 
research. Industry, through its highly 
trained sales and service force, is also now 
doing much of the extension of technology 
from the research plot to the farm, a job 
once belonging almost exclusively to the Ex- 
tension Service. The innovative character 
of U.S. agriculture in the postwar period is 
due in good measure to the large-scale entry 
of industry into agricultural research and 
extension. At no time has the U.S. Govern- 
ment burdened itself with the production 
and distribution of inputs, 

Today government and industry are ef- 
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fectively teamed, producing one of the most 
progressive and efficient farm sectors in the 
world. Government contributes importantly 
with its price support programs where they 
are needed, ensuring a minimum price to 
the farmer for his product. On the basis of 
this, the farmer and the lending institutions 
are willing to invest in both short-term pro- 
duction capital and long-term improvements. 
Government supports basic research and in- 
dustry translates this into a bewildering ar- 
ray of new and advanced inputs, many of 
which did not exist 10 years ago. 

To the extent that developing countries 
can tap this research and extension capabil- 
ity through investment from abroad in their 
farm supply industries, they can move much 
faster. 

In recent years; at a time when the need 
for additional resources in the have-not 
countries is growing, the actual flow of gov- 
ernment-sponsored assistance from the ad- 
vanced industrial countries has leveled off. 
Government aid as a share of gross national 
product of the donor countries has, in sey- 
eral important instances, declined sharply. 
Legislators, reflecting the mood of taxpayers, 
are reluctant to approve the expansion of 
funds for ald, These taxpayers, most of 
whom are stockholders either directly in the 
market or indirectly in the form of insurance 
or pension funds, seem not at all hesitant 
about having the firms in which they share 
ownership to some degree invest in the 
LDC's. Stockholders apparently feel that 
their capital will be used more effectively if 
subjected to the discipline of a profit-and- 
loss statement, The transfer of resources 
through private investment may over the 
longer run result in a much healthier rela- 
tionship between the haves and have-nots. 
It is no longer a donor-receiver relationship. 
Investment agreements are entered into by 
both parties with the expectation of eventual 
benefit. 


NO STRAIN ON EXTERNAL PAYMENTS 


Given the present tenor of things, this may 
be the only way to get the much-needed ex- 
pansion in the flow of resources from the 
haves to the have-nots. This expanded flow 
need not aggravate balance-of-payments 
problems in the advanced countries. Large 
industrial firms in all of the more advanced 
countries are currently investing heavily 
abroad, but largely in other industrialized 
countries that are supplying most of the 
payments pressure. The times call for the 
redirection of at least a small share of this 
capital to the developing countries, particu- 
larly in the industries supporting agricul- 
ture.“ Such a redirection could effectively 
supplement the meager and decidedly inade- 
quate resources of the developing countries. 

The world must prepare to feed, by 1980, 
an additional one billion people. Fully four- 
fifths of this one billion will be added in the 
food-short developing countries. Expand- 
ing the food supply sufficiently may seem an 
awesome, almost impossible task, considering 
that the current 3 billion are so poorly fed. 
It is. But we have no alternative but to seek 
a solution. If the developing countries fall 
to generate an agricultural yield takeoff, the 
future will not be worth contemplating. 

The know-how and the wherewithal to 
make the takeoff in land productivity pos- 
sible resides within the advanced economies 
of Western Europe, Japan and North Ameri- 
ca- most of it in those firms which today 
provide the billions of dollars in purchased 
inputs used each year by the farmers in these 
regions. 

A new approach to the problem of hunger 
is clearly required. This is reflected in the 
food aid legislation just signed by the Presi- 
dent. The key word in this legislation, de- 
signed to replace the Food for Peace Program, 
is “self-help.” On July 21, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Orville Freeman enunciated one as- 
pect of the new U.S. world food policy before 
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a meeting of the 20-nation Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development:“ 

“In response to the growing need for agri- 
cultural inputs, we are making available 
sharply increased quantities of these Items 
under our ald program.. . Over the longer 
term the ald-recipient countries must de- 
velop their own agricultural supplier indus- 
tries. To fail to do so will simply result in 
a shifting of dependence on aid in the form 
of food to ald in the form of agricultural 
inputs, creating an impossible burden for 
the advanced countries. We must assist the 
developing countries in creating the invest- 
ment climate needed to attract capital and 
the accompanying managerial, technical and 
marketing know-how.“ 

The Secretary's comments reflect a grow- 
ing consensus among those working closely 
with development problems in general and 
agriculture in particular. As a nation we 
must now exercise the same imagination and 
resourcefulness which brought us to our cur- 
rent position of world economic and techno- 
logical leadership. We must devise more 
effective ways of linking food producing 
know-how and resources at home with the 
needs of the less-fortunate multitudes 
abroad. The challenge has never been 
greater. Or the stakes higher. 


— 

*Recently appointed acting administrator 
of the International Agricultural Develop- 
ment Service, Lester Brown has had a career 
that included several high government posts 
before he was 30. He has authored Man, 
Land and Food,” and “Increasing World Food 
Output.” 

Farm Income Situation, Economic Re- 
search Service, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
July 1966. 

Lester R. Brown, The Japanese Agricul- 
tural Economy, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
June 1961. 

*Foreign Aid Through Private Initiative, 
report of the Advisory Committee on Private 
Enterprise in Foreign Aid, Arthur K. Watson, 
Chairman, Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Washington, D.C., July 30, 1965. 

Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, “The Unfolding World Food Crisis,” 
statement at the Fifth Annual High-Level 
Meeting of the OECD (Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development) De- 
velopment Assistant Committee, Washing- 
ton, D.C., July 21, 1966. 


Destruction Among the Redwoods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THA HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
crucial importance of early action on 
legislation to establish a Redwood Na- 
tional Park is clearly set forth in an 
article, by Mr. Harold Gilliam, in the 
San Francisco Sunday Examiner and 
Chronicle of January 22. 

Mr. Gilliam is one of the Nation's fore- 
most conservation journalists and a for- 
mer special assistant to Secretary of the 
Interior Stewart Udall. He speaks with 
knowledge and understanding on this 
subject. 

In commenting on Governor Reagan's 
request for a 3-month delay on any con- 
gressional action on the redwoods, Mr. 
Gilliam quite correctly points out that 
the public is entitled to know what this 
delay will mean. 
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It will cost— 

He points out— 
the destruction of thousands of additional 
virgin redwoods within the proposed park 
areas. 

It will mean the further chewing up of the 
forest in park localities already seriously 
damaged by logging that has taken place 
since the park was proposed. 

It will constitute a serious setback to hopes 
that a sizeable block of primeval redwoods 
now in the hands of the loggers can be pre- 
served intact as an ecological unit. 


Mr. Gilliam is quite correct in suggest- 
ing that “the matter of deciding which 
redwoods should be preserved is too im- 
portant to be left to the loggers.” 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that we will take 
note of the urgency of this warning and 
that action will be taken in this session 
of the Congress to make good on our last 
real opportunity to establish a great Red- 
wood National Park. 

I include Harold Gilliam’s timely arti- 
cle for our colleagues’ information and 
attention: 

DESTRUCTION GOES ON AMONG THE ReDpwoops 
(By Harold Gilliam) 

In view of the inevitable pressure of busi- 
ness at the beginning of a new administra- 
tion in Sacramento, it is perhaps understand- 
able that Governor Ronald Reagan has asked 
Congress to suspend action on a Redwood 
National Park for three months. 

The public is entitled to a clear under- 
standing, however, of what this delay will 
cost. 

It will mean the destruction of thousands 
of additional virgin redwoods within the pro- 
posed park areas. 

It will mean the further chewing up of 
the forest in park localities already seriously 
damaged by logging that has taken place 
since the park was pro 

It will constitute a serious setback to hopes 
that a sizable block of primeval redwoods 
now in the hands of the loggers can be pre- 
served intact as an ecological unit. 


NO MORATORIUM 


Unfortunately the concerned public and 
many Officials are under the impression that 
there is now a moratorium on the logging of 
redwoods within the proposed park boun- 
daries. There is no such moratorium. 

Logging continues. within the boundaries 
proposed in both major park bills introduced 
in the last session of Congress: The admin- 
istration bill for a 45,000-acre park princi- 
pally in the Mill Creek area of Del Norte 
county, sponsored by Senator Thomas 
Kuchel, and the Sierra Club bill for a 90,000- 
acre park on Redwood Creek in Humboldt 
county, sponsored by East Bay Congressman 
Jeffrey Cohelan and others. 

Last summer there was pressure from 
Washington to suspend logging while Con- 
gress was considering the park bills. As a 
result the redwood lumber companies in Sep- 
tember made some qualified statements that 
were overoptimistically halled as an agree- 
ment on a logging moratorium—although 
the Industry itself never used the term. 

MOVE TO THE RIDGE 

At Mill Creek the Miller Redwood Company 
was cutting magnificent groves on the flats 
adjacent to Jedediah Smith Redwoods State 
Park, scheduled for inclusion in the national 
park under the administration bill, 

Normally at the beginning of the rainy 
season Miller suspends logging on the flats 
and moves to the ridge and slope areas where 
there is better drainage. In September Mil- 
ler agreed to move to the ridges at that 
time rather than wait until the rainy sea- 
son some wecks later. 

“This timber,” Miller maintained, “can in 
no way be construed as park-type caliber.” 

It is possible to be grateful to Miller for 
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temporarily sparing the remaining trees on 
the flats and still to question the company's 
statement that It is logging only “non park- 
like trees.” 
LOST MAN CREEK 

When National Park Service officials In- 
cluded these trees in the proposed park, they 
obviously regarded them as park-quality 
trees, 


The matter of deciding which redwoods 
should be preserved is too important to be 
left to the loggers, who too often seem to 
define “non park-like trees” as any trees that 
are not in a park. In at least one area Miller 
is currently logging all the way down the 
slopes to Mill Creek itself. 

In the Redwood Creek region the Arcata 
Redwood Company promised in September to 
refrain from logging in the Redwood Creek 
main watershed.” However, the company is 
cutting redwoods on an important tributary, 
Lost Man Creek, within proposed park 
boundaries, It is using the clear-cut method, 
which levels everything in sight. 

RESIDUAL CUTTING 

The Simpson Lumber Company is doing 
“residual” cutting on upper slopes in the 
same watershed and in the Redwood Creek 
mainstem area as well. 

Georgia-Pacific Corporation in September 
agreed only to “minimize cutting in proposed 
redwood park areas.” Since then the com- 
pany has logged slope stands in the Red- 
wood Creek main watershed, within proposed 
park boundaries. 

It is clear that there is no real moratorium 
and that giant trees in the proposed Redwood 
National Park areas are falling day by day. 

It is scarcely realistic to expect the com- 
panies to shut down their mills while walting 
for Congress to act. 

THE BIG DELAY 


The best hope for creation of a national 
park before it is too late has been to get 
early action from Congress. This was the 
plan of Senator Henry M. Jackson, chair- 
men of the Interior Committee, who had 
scheduled hearings for January in the hope 
that a bill could be passed in February. 
However, at the request of Governor Reagan 
he agreed last week to postpone hearings 
until the latter part of April, which probably 
means no action on the bills until at least 
May or June. 

There doubtless will be further delays of 
many months before the money is available 
for the National Park Service to begin the 
long hard job of acquiring the land. Mean- 
time the chain saws continue their 
destruction, 

Surely America can well afford to preserve 
a major forest of the trees that stand at the 
summit of all plant life on earth, It is difi- 
cult to conceive of anything now taking place 
in Sacramento that will be as important to 
our great-grandchildren and their great- 
grandchildren. What else will be remem- 
bered 500 years from now? 

We may hope that the Governor takes the 
long view and uses his vast prestige to speed 
A on. 


Happy 99th Birthday to Dr. Rudolph Ganz 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SIDNEY R. YATES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
leading citizens of Chicago is Dr. Ru- 
dolph Ganz who will shortly celebrate 
his 90th birthday on February 24. Be- 
loved by all who know him, he has been 
in the forefront of the musical world, 
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both as a pianist himself and as a 
teacher. 

In introducing works of new composers 
such as Ravel, Debussy, Webern, he con- 
sistently brought the best of Europe to 
U.S. audiences. When he appeared on 
the concert stage, whether with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Chicago Sym- 
phony or in the Hollywood Bowl, the 
music critics hailed him as a music great. 

He always returned to his main love, 
the teaching of promising students. The 
result is that Ganz-trained men and 
women are now making their contribu- 
tions as faculty members of university 
music schools across the Nation, as or- 
chestra members and soloists, as conduc- 
tors, as directors of civic music programs 
in cities and towns. 

From his early days in this country, Dr. 
Ganz championed the right of Americans 
to hear good music. His innovation of 
children's concerts indicate his concern 
for the cultural development of young 
people. Many times he wrote composi- 
tions just for children, such as his famous 
“Animal Pictures” collections. For the 
past 10 years he has financed, organized 
and developed the Rudolph Ganz Bien- 
nial Midwest Piano Competition for 
young students who either live or have 
studied in the Midwest. 

He feels strongly that there is more 
musical talent being developed in the 
United States than in any other country, 
and that we are leaders in all phases of 
music creation and performance. 

On the evening of February 24, this 
man with the magic in his fingers and 
the twinkle in his eye will don his broad 
crayat, place his rosette identifying him 
as an officier in the French Legion of 
Honor in his lapel, and go forth to his 
birthday party, given for him by Roose- 
velt University where he is president 
emeritus of Chicago Musical College. 

Guests at the party will toast the 90 
year young gentleman and establish the 
Rudolph Ganz Scholarship fund in his 
name. 

With a little encouragement, Dr. Ganz 
will regale those sitting near him with 
tales of Hofmann—Josef that is— 
Brahms, Paderewski, Rachmaninoff, 
Rubinstein and other legendary greats 
of music who were his friends and asso- 
elates over the years. 

I am sure my colleagues in the Con- 
gress in both Houses will join me in say- 
ing “happy birthday“ to Dr. Ganz—and 
May you have many more. 


Mrs. Ellen Proxmire Analyzes “The High 
Cost of Public Office” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 16, 1967 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the Feb- 
Tuary 1967 issue of the Progressive in- 
Cludes an excellent article by Mrs. 
Ellen Proxmire, “The High Cost of Pub- 
lic Office.” She speaks from experi- 
ence in six statewide campaigns in Wis- 
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consin, in two of which she served 
successfully for her husband, Senator 
WILLIAM Proxmire, as fund raiser and 
campaign manager. After analyzing 
the problem crisply, Mrs, Proxmire sug- 
gests five ways in which the 90th Con- 
gress can act to bring a solution to the 
scandal of political fundraising. Since 
the high cost of public office is of prac- 
tical and moral concern for all Members, 
Mrs. Proxmire’s useful proposals merit 
their attention. 

The text of her article follows: 

THE HIGH Cost or PUBLIC OFFICE 
(By Ellen Proxmire) 

The old saw that “politics makes strange 
bedfellows” was affirmed in the national 
legislature in the haste to adjourn the 1966 
session of Congress. A significant amend- 
ment concerning funds for financing Presi- 
dential campaign expenses, introduced by 
Senator Russell Long, Louisiana Democrat 
and Majority whip, was tacked on to the so- 
called “Christmas Tree“ bill (which provides 
for a change in rules for taxing foreign in- 
vestors). The bill and the amendment were 
passed and signed by the President. Long’s 
rider is designed to provide Federal funds 
from personal income tax payments to the 
major political parties for the conduct of 
their Presidential campaigns, yet its passage 
has implications far beyond the races for the 
Presidency. Political campaigns in general 
will probably never be the same. But unless 
further measures are enacted, the financial 
problems of campaigning for political office 
may be infinitely worsened, 

Election campaign costs climbed to new 
peaks in 1966, and though everyone seems 
to agree it cost too much either to win or to 
lose, no one really knows how much was 
spent. However, published figures (only a 
fraction of what was actually spent) stun the 
senses with their scandalous size. 

Early in 1966 headlines inside and outside 
of Pennsylvania shouted the story of a 
“bought” election, Milton Shapp, an ama- 
teur and virtually unknown politician, de- 
feated the Democratic organization candi- 
date for the Pennsylvania gubernatorial 
nomination by spending about $2 million, $1 
million of which was his own money. Ac- 
cording to Newsweek, “he drummed home his 
anti-boss theme in some 7,000 spot radio an- 
nouncements, thirty-four half-hour prime- 
time television shows and heavy newspaper 
advertising. One Shapp pamphlet went di- 
rectly to 1,6 million voters at a cost of some 
$80,000, Shapp himself admitted that he 
had been accused of buying the election, but 
countered with the statement, I'm not buy- 
ing, I'm selling myself, It does cost money.“ 
In the general election it was estimated by 
some sources that he spent $4 million trying 
to win a job which pays 845,000 a year. 
(He lost.) 

New York's Governor Nelson Rockefeller 
reportedly spent 65 million in his successful 
bid for re-election, with the Democrats 
mounting a campaign costing $1 million. In 
the Reagan-Brown contest in California the 
two candidates spent at least $2 million each. 
And it has been estimated that in Hlinois, 
Republican Senator Charles Percy spent $2.5 
million to unseat incumbent Democrat Paul 
Douglas. 

Elections have long been bought.“ in the 
sense that it takes big money to run cam- 
paigns. Until recent years, however, rarely 
has such a large proportion of campaign 
funds tended to come from so few sources. 
And not until recent years, the years of tele- 
vision campaigning, have the costs of run- 
ning for office been so staggering. There is 
urgent need to deal seriously with the im- 
portant problem of financing political cam- 


paigus. 
A common belief in the 1960's about politi- 
cians is that the requirements for success 
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are hard work, a handsome face, a good tele- 
vision image, and a likable personality. 
This is true, at least to some extent, but 
more essential than any of these, in my expe- 
rience, is the ability to raise money. A good 
candidate might all the traditional 
political assets, but without the necessary 
money be will most certainly remain un- 
known, unwanted, and politically unem- 
ployed. 

The subject of campaign money, how it is 
Taised, and what is done with it has become 
a national scandal, It is my conviction that 
the politicians from Capitol Hill to the 
White House are to blame. Too often their 
statements are all too bland, and too often 
those who are primarily responsible for shap- 
ing legislation in this sphere merely sweep 
it into the dust bin. 

To illustrate how the problem has grown, 
8 was elected President in 

out making a le s or 

leaving his home town ee ee 
nois. The two major parties spent a total of 
$160,000 in the campaign. A century later, 
John F. Kennedy traveled 40,000 miles to de- 
liver 360 speeches. The two national Parties 
together spent $20 million in an effort to get 
their respective Presidential candidates 
elected, : 
et disclosures of advertising in 

tical fund-raising dinner program books 
as a gimmick to acquire large sums of money 
from corporations, and the furor over Sen- 
ator Thomas J. Dodd's testimonial dinners 
serve to emphasize the need for concrete 
action. Political program books with the 
inevitable adv have been a mainstay 
of local, state, and national party 
for years. Corporations buying an “ad” 
were allowed to deduct the cost as a busi- 
ness expense, and were thus able to make 
& substantial contribution (as high as 
$15,000 a page) to a candidate or a party and 
write it off at income tax time, Congress 
finally disallowed this deduction during the 
1966 session, A freshly-aroused public in- 
terest in response to revelations of recent 
election costs, the program book device, and 
the accusations that Senator Dodd used 
campaign cash for personal expenditures, 
might conceivably force politicians to be 
more severe about policing themselves, 

Sound, enforceable laws would make it 
easier, rather than more difficult, for each 
candidate to run his campaign. Limits on 
allowable spending would then be specific; 
members and numbers of committees would 
be clearly defined; and all contributions 
would be honestly reported. This would put 
each campaign on a fairer basis and would 
relieve the inevitable sense of worry that 
hovers over every politician as he faces the 
chore of raising money for his campaign. 

Evidence can be found in my own per- 
sonal experience. I have worked in six 
statewide campaigns in Wisconsin, and have 
lived through the agony of raising money for 
my candidate husband, William Proxmire, 
Senator from Wisconsin since 1957. Each 
time the cost of running has mushroomed, 
and I see no end in sight unless something 
is done, We felt that our 1964 campaign for 
his re-election would require a minimum 
of $200.000—a huge sum of money, but still 
modest in comparison with the amounts 
neetied in some of the more populous states. 
So in the summer of 1962 we began the long 
road toward achieving this goal. There was 
a Wisconsin-style buffet in Washington— 
scheduled for outdoors—at $25 a person, 
The rain poured down that night. Every- 
thing imaginable went wrong. But we 
picked up the pieces, someone counted the 
money, and our campaign chest held 618.000. 
It was a great start, but a long way from 
$200,000. Barely were the deposits made 
before we set to work on the next project, 
a dinner in Milwaukee. That September 
almost 1,000 Democrats and a few inde- 
pendents paid 650 a plate for a 63.75 turkey 
dinner. Thus with the election fourteen 
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months away we had a campaign kitty of 
about $55,000—one quarter of the way home. 

Then there was a New York reception that 
raised about $5,000; a Chicago party with 
about 100 people present at 650 a person; 
and other dinners in Milwaukee that raised 
about $60,000. As the campaign began in 
earnest, there came individual contributions, 
help from the Wisconsin Democratic Party 
and the National Senatorial Campaign Com- 
mittee. We finished the campaign with a 
victory, but, even after all the careful plan- 
ning, a big debt. It was not until July, 1965, 
that our political fund-raising was over— 
for a brief time. That was three years of 

money—a long time, a lot of money, 
and a terrible burden for a family not only 
involved in political life, but in all the prob- 
lems that every family has. 

I feel strongly the need for greater under- 
standing by each citizen of this problem, the 
need for concrete action stimulated by Presi- 
dential leadership, and the need for a tough- 
er Federal corrupt practices law—the law 
that governs campaign spending. 

Because the laws are not explicit, because 
the area of campaign spending is muddled 
by confusion, pressure, and shadowy suspi- 
cion, the problems concerning the sources of 
money a politician receives occur frequently. 
What does a politician do when someone of- 
fers him cash (to avoid reporting the contri- 
bution)? How does a campaign committee 
chairman handle a generous contribution 
from one who insists on giving his check 
directly to the Senator (illegal under most 

circumstances in Wisconsin, but often done 
so the giver can know that the candidate is 
aware of the gift)? How does one handle 
promises of money, and what does a candi- 
date do with corporation checks? In the 
midst of the enormous effort to plan fund- 
raising functions, there is the constant worry 
about compromising the candidate, often 
unknowingly, or offending a contributor. I 
worry, too, about operating within an unen- 
forceable law. 

The Federal Corrupt Practices Act defines 
a political contribution as an individual gift, 
subscription, loan, or “anything of value.” 
In addition, the law forbids contributions by 
any corporation or labor organization (union 
treasury money). State laws are similarly 
worded, but they are frequently, or even con- 
sistently, violated, ignored, or not enforced. 
Wisconsin newspapers have often com- 
mented that the laws governing reporting of 
Political contributions are not worth the 
paper on which they are printed. 

In a post-1966 election comment, colum- 
nist Clayton Fritchey wrote: “As usual the 
official reporting of campaign contributions 
and expenditures will disclose only a frac- 
tion of the total involved. A fairly reliable 

rule of thumb is to multiply the admitted 
sum by four or five.” For example, the pres- 
ent Corrupt Practices Act limits total annual 
contributions to national political commit- 
tees to $3 million, yet some estimates of the 
Johnson and Goldwater campaigns run as 
high as $55 million. 

This is the time for citizens to demand 
genuine reform. For something of substance 
to ask for from the Ninetieth Congress, here 
are some suggestions which could bring a 
solution to the scandal of political fund- 
raising: 

One—A Registry of Election Finance could 
be established. Each candidate or commit- 
tee spending $1,000 a year or more in a Fed- 
eral election would be required to file a de- 
tailed report with the Registry four times a 
year, revealing the full identification and 
address of each contributor. In addition, a 
listing of the total amount of money re- 
ceived would be required, along with an 
itemized statement showing how it was spent 
and a record of unpaid bills, There would 
be a limitation on the allowable number of 
committees. Since seventy-five per cent of 
the total spent in elections comes from con- 
tributors of large amounts ($500 or more), 
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there might well be a tax incentive to stimu- 
late small contributions. 

Two—A proposal made by President 
Theodore Roosevelt more than fifty years 
ago could be enacted into law. He felt then 
that the best method of financing cam- 
paigns was for the Federal treasury to pay 
to the major candidates for Federal office a 
specific amount—such as ten cents for each 
prospective voter. Campaign expenditures 
would be limited to these amounts. Illinois’ 
former Senator Paul Douglas has said that 
in this way, “Campaigns would be adequately 

“financed, candidates freed of any obligation, 
and the public protected.” 

Three—tTelevision stations could give can- 
didates more free time and limit the number 
of paid political broadcasts a candidate could 
buy. This would prevent well-financed 
candidates and political organizations of any 
party from monopolizing the airwaves. As 
Jack Gould commented recently in The New 
York Times, “Much of the whopping costs 
of politics on television is by design and lies 
in the weakness of the [Federal] Communi- 
cations Act that exempts paid political 
broadcasts from the criterion of equal time. 
Upon selling hours of time to one candidate 
all a broadcaster must do is agree to make 
similar time available to other contenders. 
But if the other contenders cannot come up 
with the money they are for all practical 
purposes kept off the air.” 

Four—Full public disclosure of their fi- 
nancial interests and income by all members 
of Congress and by top Congressional em- 
ployees would be the best possible assurance 
to the people that their representatives are 
not engaging in affairs which pose a conflict 
of interest and are not receiving income from 
questionable sources. So far only a handful 
of elected officials or their employes have 
done so voluntarily. 

Five—Starting with the hastily-conceived 
Long amendment, Congress can perfect the 
machinery it sets up for public involvement 
in campaign financing. Basically, the Long 
amendment provides that in 1967 on the 1040 
income tax form there will be an opportunity 
for each taxpayer to earmark $1 of his tax 
($2 on joint returns) to finance the Presi- 
dential contest in 1968. If all taxpayers 
followed this procedure, as much as $100 
million could be made available to the major 
national parties. 

It is clear that this new law is only a be- 
ginning, however. Criticism revolves around 
the following: First, reforms in the solicit- 
ing and reporting of contributions were not 
touched. Second, the effect on “third,” or 
all minor parties could well be devastating 
under the provisions of the law. Thifd, no 
reference is made in the amendment to the 
election of members of Congress. Fourth, 
Constitutional questions have been raised 
which require further study—for example, 
Congress alone is empowered by the Con- 
stitution to determine how Federal tax 
money is spent; if a taxpayer may now ear- 
mark part of his tax payment for Presidential 
campaign costs, why not for something else? 
Fifth, and perhaps most important, the 
amendment does not state that no other 
contribution would be accepted. This Fed- 
eral money could therefore become a huge 
slush fund with individuals of wealth still 
allowed to influence government by giving 
substantial amounts to a Presidential candi- 
date. 

Despite these grave flaws, this hastily 
passed legislation does insure a broader base 
of political giving, in itself a healthy develop- 
ment. It is now up to Congress to refine it 
if true election campaign reform is to be 
achieved. 

If it requires great fortunes to run for 
office, the vast majority of Americans are 
automatically excluded from serving their 
country, unless they mortgage their future 
performance in office by soliciting funds 
from big vested financial interests. The way 
things stand now, the dollar sign looms as 
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the most important qualification a man can 
have to run for office—not whether he is 
dedicated, has great ability, or high char- 
acter. And often that dollar sign is tainted. 
Financial pressures are frequently so acute 
that even the most ethical public officials are 
exposed to the temptation of accepting ques- 
tionable money to meet the crushing costs of 
winning elections. 

The principal obstacle to reform in this 
area of campaign spending is the fact that 
most people just do not realize the vital need 
for regulation, for general participation, and 
for broader understanding when it comes 
time to raise money in a campaign year. 
Since not more than ten per cent of the 
American people ever contribute to the cam- 
paign costs of a political candidate, the re- 
form of laws within the existing framework 
of giving is an immediate necessity. 

Responsibility for failure to enact such 
laws falls squarely on the shoulders of the 
elected men in Washington. Congress in 
the past two decades has shamefully ne- 
glected to act on a single one of seventeen 
proposals designed to destroy the legal sham 
that governs campaign expenditures today. 

I deeply believe that the will of the people 
cannot be translated into action until we 
have conscientious candidates who do not 
have to mortgage their homes and their po- 
litical souls to get elected. The seeds of re- 
form have been sown. It is up to the 
Politicians to act to dispel the clouds of 
corruption that hang over so many elections. 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. JAMES J. DELANEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. DELANEY, Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in honor- 
ing the courageous freedom-loving 
Ukrainian people as they commemorate 
the 49th anniversary of Ukrainian Inde- 
pendence Day. 

As Americans, proud of our own suc- 
cessful fight for independence, we share 
a common bond with all those who seek 
to determine their own destiny. There- 
fore, it is appropriate that we pause to 
remember the brave Ukrainian people 
who keep the light of liberty glowing in 
the bleak world of captive nations. 

Except for a brief period of freedom 
during 1918-20, the valiant Ukrainian 
people have been dominated by foreign 
powers since the 17th century. But that 
brief period, when the long frustrated 
hope of liberty became joyous reality, 
has served as an inspiration to Ukrainian 
peoples everywhere for the last half 
century. It was on January 22, 1918, in 
the aftermath of the Russian revolution, 
that the Ukrainian Parliament pro- 
claimed the Ukrainian National Republic 
as completely independent. The Ukrain- 
ian people tried hard to fashion their 
destiny; but, unfortunately, their gal- 
lant efforts were smashed within 2 years 
by the brutal Red army. All opponents 
of Soviet Russia were ruthlessly elimi- 
nated, and the independent Ukrainian 
Republic ceased to exist. 

Since that time the hearts of the 
brave Ukrainian people burn brightly 
with the hope, once realized, that they 
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will live again in freedom. We salute 
their courage and steadfastness of pur- 
pose, and sincerely hope their aspira- 
tions soon will be fulfilled. 


How Business Employs the 
“Unemployable” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the basic 
flaw in the Job Corps, and a number of 
other ill-conceived Federal training pro- 
grams, is that it has failed to make opti- 
mum use of the most powerful institu- 
tion in the American economy—private 
business. If job training programs are to 
be successful they must be related to 
meaningful employment and monetary 
reward. 

There is a great responsibility which 
must likewise be uridertaken by business 
in providing job training. This respon- 
sibility is not unrelated to profit, how- 
ever. It is heartening to see the increas- 
ing number of businesses which are be- 
coming aware that training programs for 
the unskilled are a sound investment. 

An article in the January 1967 edition 
of Nation's Business How Business 
Employs the Unemployable” describes 
Some outstanding examples of the suc- 
Cess of private job training programs run 
by individual employers and private busi- 
ness associations. I commend this arti- 
cle to my colleagues to be compared with 
reports of the Job Corps. The article 
follows: 

From Nation's Business, January 1967] 
Bow Busrxess EMPLOYS THE “UNEMPLOY- 

ABLE’ —COMPANIES—LARGE AND SMALL—ARE 

BRINGING New WorTH TO THE Lives or 

“DISADVANTAGED” 

There's something new and important in 
the life of Jim Gonzales, a heavy-set, soft- 
Spoken young man with a Spanish accent. 

He notices this special feeling when he ar- 
Tives at work, opens his kit and gazes upon 
his own set of tools. It comes when his 
hands command a drill that shapes metal 
into a product he knows people are going to 
Pay for, 

It's there also when he chats with journey- 
men mechanics from whom he expects to 
learn so much in the months ahead. 

It is a feeling that more and more persons 
With Jim's so-called "disadvantaged" back- 
ground are getting to know for the first time. 
It's called pride in work, 

Jim never had that feeling during his 
two yearlong stints in the federal govern- 
ments Job Corps—once in New York and 
Once in Michigan, In both places he was 
Paid for supposedly learning about auto me- 
chanics. It was like some charity.“ Jim re- 
calls. 

After giving up on the Job Corps, Jim 
Wandered across the country searching for 
++.» Well, he wasn't quite sure. 

In Los Angeles he heard about Monogram 
Industries, Inc., an organization someone 
Said would “hire anybody.” 

Jim was surprised to learn that Mono- 
fram was not a government project. It was 
instead, a money-making manufacturing 
firm that wanted Jim for solid business rea- 
Sons, 
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Monogram, which hired Jim for its on-the- 
job training program, is no different from 
hundreds of firms all over the country that 
have taken it upon themselves to do some- 
thing about the high unemployment among 
the unskilled persons in the midst of a tight 
labor market. 

These private firms are quietly, but suc- 
cessfully, opening job opportunities to tens 
of thousands of unemployables.“ Mean- 
while, expensive federal manpower programs, 
promoted with thunderous bureaucratic 
ballyhoo, have produced a mere trickle in 
results. 

Why are private companies spending so 
much time and money on these projects? 
Martin Stone, Monogram's bustling 28-year- 
old president, explains that it is partly due 
to the same motivation businessmen have 
when they contribute to community chests. 
Such programs reduce welfare rolls and pro- 
vide a source of labor. 

Mr. Stone says his training program has 
given Monogram a stable and continuing 
force of sheet metalworkers while other 
plants in the area are desperately seeking 
them. 

Mr. Stone started his 10-month tralning 
cycles in the summer of 1965. 

The program was specifically designed for 
men who had no previous job skills. 

Trainees start at $1.75 an hour, After 90 
days of training, their wage jumps to $2.15. 
This continues until they make the regular 
rates of the trained sheet metalworker. The 
once unemployables are thus built right into 
Monogram ’s regular work force. 

Mr. Stone purposely sought out men with 
limited education from many racial and 
ethnic backgrounds to fill his trainee lists. 
The first group consisted of two Samoans 
who spoke no English, one Japanese, 10 
Mexican-Americans, six Negroes and two 
white Anglo-Saxons. 


IMMIGRANT TO METALWORKER 


One trainee is Florentze Veron, 48, who 
showed up at Monogram's personnel office 
one day accompanied by his son, Hector, who 
was on crutches. Hector, an A student in 
Junior high; interpreted for his father. 

The boy explained that he had been 
stricken with polio when he was two and 
his father had taken him to the United 
States from Argentina two years ago to seek 
better treatment for him. 

Hector said his father did odd jobs in New 
Jersey and New York. They moved to Los 
Angeles after learning that a hospital there 
offered hope for treating Hector. Hector told 
the personnel man at Monogram that his 
father spoke no English but was willing to 
sweep floors, wash dishes, anything. 

Within an hour Mr. Veron was in Mono- 
gram's training program. He quickly caught 
on to metalworking and advanced through 
the trainee ranks, The pay and the firm's 
hospitalization plan have enabled Hector to 
get the treatment sought. Doctors say the 
boy may be able to walk without crutches 
one day. 

Mr. Veron's only complaint is that he has 
not picked up English as quickly as he had 
hoped, so he cannot yet attend a blueprint 
reading school. 

“Very hard, my head.“ Mr, Veron says, 
pounding his forehead with his palm, 

Another trainee in the Monogram program 
was William T. Rose, a 24-year-old Negro 
who had a rough time finding a job before 
trying Monogram. He swiftly advanced 
through the program, making enough 
money— through three raises and Mono- 
gram’s employee profit-sharing plan—to rent 
a handsome apartment, buy a car and get 
married, 

Mr. Stone keeps from 15 to 20 trainees on 
his payroll at all times and plans to increase 
the number when possible. 

WHY FEDERAL PROGRAMS FLOUNDER 


He believes a basic flaw in the federal gov- 
ernment's poverty program is its failure to 
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use powerful institutions already present in 
the American economy. 

“The government tried to set up huge ad- 
ministrative federal organizations to carry 
out the job creation phase of the poverty 
program when industry could have com- 
fortably and effectively handled the prob- 
lem,” Mr. Stone maintains. 

He says that the business community 
would haye been even more enthusiastic 
about fighting the problem if any effort had 
been made to enlist its support in solving it. 

The Monogram program had been under- 
Way only about a month when, in August, 
1965, six days of bloody riot rocked the 
nearby Watts section of Los Angeles. 

To loosen tensions, many other business- 
men suddenly sought to set up programs 
similar to that at Monogram, exclusively for 
the Watts unemployed. 

At the center of the effort was the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce and energetic 
H. C. McClellan, who is board Chairman of 
the Old Colony Paint & Chemical Co. in Los 
Angeles and Under of Commerce 
during the Eisenhower Administration. 

“It's a sin common sense to deny a 
man a job because of his race,” Mr, McClellan 
said often as he mustered support for the 
Chamber's program. à 

He got seven leading Los Angeles business- 
men together and helped form a 50-member 
committee of Negro businessmen from the 
Watts area, 

Working together—without funding or 
staff—the groups eventually formed a non- 
profit public service corporation called the 
Management Council for Merit Employment, 
Training and Research. 

The council is a cooperative effort by in- 
dustry to: 

Create enthusiasm among employers for 
hiring the unskilled in the Watts area. 

Drum up a desire among the people in 
Watts for going after the new jobs being 
made available. 

The group agreed that adequate staff and 
facilities would be needed, but that no gov- 
ernment funds would be requested or used. 
Six aerospace firms contributed $23,000 and 
the Haynes Foundation of Los Angeles and 
the Ford Foundation of New York City gave 
$50,000. 

“We have been seeking out the heads of 
families," Mr. McClellan told a Nation's 
BUSINESS editor at the council's office in the 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce Building. 

“We don’t offer them jobs as janitors, field- 
workers or car washers—even though there's 
nothing inherently wrong with such jobs. 
It's just that most Negroes resent them.“ 

The council has been working, too, with 
priyately financed projects to train some per- 
sons who need training—in such matters as 
how to change a dollar bill—before they can 
attempt to enter on-the-job training. 

The council set up an Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center (OIC) similar to those 
already running in Philadelphia and Boston. 
Based on & self-help philosophy, the OIC's 
are run by the Negroes themselves. They 
provide remedial training in fundamentals, 
some skilled training and counseling to bulld 
the right attitudes toward work. 

The council administers the funds and 
equipment for another project in which pro- 
fessionals from the American Society for 
Training and Development train OIC officials. 

The council] coordinates and counsels still 
other skill centers and holds meetings indi- 
vidually and in groups with leaders of Negro 
and Mexican-American communities. 

DROPOUTS AND DELINQUENTS 


The results have been impressive. The 
council, which now has 2,600 companies in 
its program, has placed more than 5,500 per- 
sons from the Watts curfew area in steady 
jobs. The numbers include some of the 
hardest of the so-called hard-core unemploy- 
ables. 

Mr. McClellan says members firms haye 
requested: Send us the worst person you 
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can. Give us the dropout with a long police 
record and we'll give him on-the-job train- 
ing at $3 an hour to start.” 

Mr. McClellan, who has donated hundreds 
of hours to the council, says he never pre- 
sents the programs to firms as social or moral 
obligations. Rather he refers to them in 
terms of simple economics and common 
sense. 

He points out the shortage of semiskilled 
and skilled workers in the Los Angeles area 
and the fact that Los Angeles County wel- 
fare costs exceeded $400 million last year, 
about a quarter of which went to the Watts 
area. 

Mr. McClellan sees the whole problem as 
being really nationwide, however, and be- 
lieves other business communities can set up 
similar programs to hasten the hiring, train- 
ing and promotion of their “unemployables.” 

BUSINESS PITCHES IN 


An example of what private firms are doing 
on there own to relieve tensions in the Watts 
area was the opening there, last November, 
of a new subsidiary of the Aerojet-General 
Corp. Known as the Watts Manufacturing 
Co., the new firm makes large tents for the 
Defense Department for a variety of uses, 
including fleld hospitals. 

When in full production, the new firm 
will provide jobs for more than 200 low- 
skill Watts area persons in two shifts. 
Training is being given to those persons who 
have the manual dexterity to use the tent- 
making machines but have never worked on 
this type of equipment. 

“This is no philanthropic undertaking,” 
says R. I. McKenzie, Aerojet president, “but 
@ sound business venture designed to get a 
return on our investment.” 

Twelve electronic firms in the San Fran- 
cisco area helped finance, equip and provide 
instructors for another self-help training 
program, called Opportunities Industrial 
Center West in East Palo Alto. Classes 
started last October in a donated industrial 
park building. 

Already the program has trained and 
placed 154 “disadvantaged” persons in good 
jobs as secretaries, mechanics, sheet metal- 
workers, welders, draftsmen, key-punch op- 
erators and electronic technicians and 
assemblymen. 

The advantage of having firms supply 
teachers and equipment for such a program 
is that the trainees get the most current 
training on the latest equipment, not on 
obsolete machinery, as in many vocational 
schools. 

IN THE EAST, TOO 


The efforts of businessmen to fight the 
“unemployables” problem is hardly confined 
to the West Coast. For instance, across the 
continent is the work being done by the 
Buffalo (N. T.) Area Chamber of Commerce. 

Buffalo area businesses last spring gave 
$40,000 to set up and staff the nonprofit 
Opportunity Development Corporation 
(ODC). The organization's chief undertak- 
ing is called Project JET, because its aim is 
to give the unskilled a combination of jobs, 
education and training. 

The program is run for 1000 “economically 
and educationally indigent” from the Buf- 
falo area welfare and unemployment rolls. 
They are mostly male heads of households. 

The ODC’s aim is to hire these men, mostly 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, put them to work 
and at the same time raise thelr educational 
level to at least the eighth grade. This is 
done through daily two-hour tutoring in 
classrooms, supplemented by intensive home 
counseling if needed. This is in addition 
to their regular on-the-job training. 

Every employer in the program gets up to 
$30 a week for each trainee on his payroll 
through the 44 weeks of the trainee program. 

By providing jobs and training to individ- 
uals once on welfare, Project JET will save 
the Erie County welfare authorities an esti- 
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mated $1,542,000 which would otherwise 
have been handed out to the trainees. This 
Savings represents more than 51 per cent of 
the operating cost of JET for the first year. 

The projected average annual income of 
the trainees is $3,637.60, which is $421 higher 
than the nationwide median annual income 
for nonwhites. 

“In addition to sayings to welfare agencies 
and increased contributions of taxes, the pro- 
gram has had some important, but less 
measurable returns,” says Dr. Allan H. Bush, 
executive director of ODC. 

“These include a restoration of a sense of 
human dignity for the chronically unem- 
ployed, increased family stability as a result 
of employment and a greater sense of social 
stability as a result of being able to conform 
to the socially dictated responsibility of pro- 
viding for oneself and family.” 

The Buffalo Chamber attacks the unem- 
ployables problem in other ways. It pub- 
lishes a brochure designed to persuade po- 
tential school dropouts to stay in school. 
It has a speakers bureau program so that 
representatives of minority groups can take 
their messages to white residents in outer 
areas. 

The Chamber engages, too, in programs to 
solve problems of transporting members of 
minority groups between the inner city and 
outlying plants. 

We told ourselves that either we join in 
a strong, realistic community effort to turn 
despair into new hope, or Buffalo risks in- 
volvement in the surging national pattern of 
turmoil and voilence,” explains Charles F. 
Light, executive vice president of the Buffalo 
Chamber. 


TURNING JOBLESS INTO ASSETS 


“Either we turn unemployables into assets 
or we slowly crush the vitality of our com- 
munity under the increasing weight of relief 
rolls and welfare taxes.” 

Intensive campaigns promoting job educa- 
tion—sprearheaded by local businessmen— 
are underway in many other cities, includ- 
ing Philadelphia, Charlotte, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Dallas and Seattle. 

The Seattle Chamber of Commerce last fall 
held a series of Merit Employment Work- 
shops designed to acquaint Negro unemploy- 
ables with the job world and to thrash out 
problems encountered by labor-short em- 
ployers in hiring and retaining the unskilled. 
The general idea was to assist both Negroes 
and whites in working together. 

The Greater Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce last September held an all-day semi- 
nar on the same topic. The night before, 
the Chamber, along with the Cincinnati 
Business League, an organization of Negro 
small businessmen, gave out 60 plaques. 
Half. went to Negro workers who had im- 
proved themselves through on-the-job 
training. The other plaques went to firms 
with outstanding hiring and training 
policies. 

The Cincinnati Chamber last June estab- 
lished a new department dealing with hu- 
man relations. It is launching an Oppor- 
tunities Industrialization Center in Cin- 
cinnati. 

RCA recently assigned 15 of its top engi- 
neers and scientists to deliver weekly class- 
room lectures at four Brooklyn, N.Y., high 
schools. They described opportunities 
opening up for young people in the fields 
of jet propulsion, nuclear physics and space 
technology. 

It worked so well that eight other Indus- 
trial firms have joined with RCA in the 
project and more schools have been added 
to the list. 


Petroleum companies are using teaching 
machines in ee programs to train 
low-skilled persons be gas station 
attendants. The ret pay all expenses for 
the trainees at centers scattered across the 
country. 
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PLANS FOR PROGRESS 


Some 350 large firms, employing more than 
8.6 million persons, participate in the na- 
tional voluntary Plans for Progress (PFP) 
program. In this, firms pledge to take af- 
firmative action in recruiting Negroes for all 
levels of jobs. In addition, member com- 
panies carry out a wide variety of in-plant, 
community and multifirm programs. 

PFP firms are increasing their Negro 
work forces at a rate of more than 19 per 
cent a year, including many break-throughs 
in white-collar employment. 

It was a group of PFP companies that 
helped launch the first Opportunities Indus- 
trialization Center, Inc. in an abandoned 
Philadelphia jail. More than 1600 persons 
have been trained and placed in jobs 
through the Philadelphia OIC, which carries 
the slogan, We Help Ourselves." 

PFP has an administrative staff in Wash- 
ington run by full-time executives on Ioan 
for a year from their firms, which continue 
to pay the executives’ salaries. 

The staff oversees national projects. One 
such project is the communications cam- 
paign, coordinated by the Advertising 
Council. Its goal is to encourage more 
employment of persons from minority groups 
and to encourage Negroes, especially young 
ones, to get a good education and take advan- 
tage of the increasing career opportunities 
in business. 

The campaign involves millions of dollars 
worth of donated advertising space and 
radio and television time. 

PFP also conducts speeches, conferences 
and recruitment programs at schools hav- 
ing high Negro enrollments. 

A group of some 200 young executives from 
minority backgrounds—all employees of 
PFP firms—has been visiting colleges and 
high schools in large cities as living witnesses 
that opportunity exits for those who prepare 
for it. 

PFP is setting up local merit employment 
councils. There are now some 40 of them 
extending equal opportunity principles and 
practices to companies of all sizes. 

PFP conducts seminars on man-power de- 
velopment and training, too. After one such 
seminar in Milwaukee, companies quickly 
committed 200 openings for on-the-job 
training of so-called unemployable young 
people. 

PFP firms contributed more than $150,000 
to Vocational Guidance Institutes which 
bring together local businessmen, guidance 
counsellors and administrators of inner city 
high schools having large numbers of minor- 
ity students. 

Plant tours, lectures and discussions with 
personnel experts provide school officials with 
a better insight into how to prepare their 
students for the changing job market. 

SOLVING THE WELFARE PROBLEM 


R. H. Mulford, president of Owens-Illinois, 
Inc., a PFP firm, says: “For every young 
Negro man or woman whom we employ in a 
professional or managerial capacity, 20 young 
Negroes will remain in school who would 
otherwise become dropouts. If we can get 
this mathematical formula moving, we will 
be well on the way to eventual resolution of 
this great problem. 

“It is In our obvious self-interest to help 
bring these people into the mainstream of 
our economic life, so they can be contributors 
and participants, rather than recipients of 
welfare programs and the cause of higher 
taxes. 

“We have a rare opportunity to demon- 
strate how our great publicly owned indus- 
trial enterprises can be a constructive power 
in solving the social, as well as the ecpnomic, 
problems of our nation.” 

Noting the present tight labor market, PFP 
participants point out how much better off 
firms are that instituted training programs 
long ago in the nonshortage years. 
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To solve part of this labor shortage, Robert 
O. Snelling, Sr., president of the nationwide 
employment agency of Snelling and Snelling, 
Inc., has been campaigning to encourage 
male high school graduates who don't plan 
to go to college to take business school 
courses and become secretaries, 


HANDICAPPED HELPED, TOO 


Another group of so-called unemployables 
that private firms have been providing with 
jobs are the handicapped. 

A good example is the policy of Alvey- 
Ferguson Co., Cincinnati conveyor equip- 
ment manufacturer. About 10 per cent of 
the firm's 450 employees are handicapped. 

Jane Baker Spain, the firm's president and 
owner, claims the handicapped are the most 
reliable workers, can outproduce nonhandi- 
capped, have a lower accident rate and never 
present problems in absenteeism or alco- 
h Š 

“They don't stay off work for a headache,” 
she told Nation’s Business. They're so de- 
lighted to have a job, they come regularly 
and enjoy it. It's good for the other work- 
ers, too. They think: ‘If he comes in, handi- 
capped liked that, I should come in, too,’ 

“This is in no way to be considered charity, 
as the handicapped do not want charity, and 
a corporation is not in business to give char- 
ity of this kind. 

“Tt la up to us to see that man is measured 
by his ability, not his disability. If we don’t 
do this both as individuals and as corpora- 
tions, we cannot hope to preserve the free 
enterprise system.” 

The philosophy of many businessmen who 
have joined in the battle to wipe out un- 
employment is summed up by George Cham- 
Pion, chairman of Chase Manhattan Bank: 

“This is no mere exercise in altruism, but 
just good business sense. Improving the 
quality of our society is simply another step 
in the process of taking a broader gauged 
view of return on investment, 

“The times in which we live have made 
this as necessary as Investment in plant and 
equipment, in research and development, or 
in enlightened industrial relations. The dis- 
tinction between capital investment and so- 
cial investment is much more a difference of 
degree than of kind.“ 


The Late Honorable Christian Herter 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. -Mr. Speaker, 
I join with my distinguished colleague 
from Ohio [Mrs. Bol rox! in the tribute 
of an admiring heart to the memory of 
the late Honorable Christian Herter. I 
Was enriched by his personal friendship 
and our association in the Congress. No 
Secretary of State was ever closer to the 
Members of the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. A former member of our com- 
Mittee we felt, when he was Secretary of 
State and came before us, that he was 
Still one of us. When he came to the 
high office of Secretary of State he was 
not in the best of health, and in the 
later months of his administration he 
Was painfully crippled up, but he per- 
formed his duties with the same high 
Order of ability, mental grasp and dedi- 
Cation that had marked his long and 
brilliant public career. Christian Herter 
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followed Secretary of State Dulles, whose 
infiuence in foreign policy was all power- 
ful, and his tenure of the office was rela- 
tively brief and his health was not good; 
toward the end the pain must have been 
unbearable. Under other circumstances 
Christian Herter well may have gone 
down in history as one of our greatest 
Secretaries of State. 


No Politics at Berkeley? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, a col- 
umn by James Reston and an editorial 
from the New York Times of January 
27, both speak pointedly to the recent 
firing of Dr. Clark Kerr as president of 
the University of California. 

I include them for our colleagues’ 
consideration: 

{From the New York Times, Jan. 27, 1967] 
No Pourrics AT BERKELEY? 


With straight face, Ronald Reagan says 
no “politics or partisanship” entered into 
the dismissal of Dr. Clark Kerr as president 
of the University of California. Indeed, he 
says, the university “is not in the political 
ring at all” and “won't be sullied by parti- 
san politics” while he is governor. 

Possibly, as has been reported, Governor 
Reagan had not intended to force the dis- 
missal of Dr. Kerr at last week’s meeting 
of the Regents, but it is indisputable that 
he had helped generate the political climate 
in which the dismissal took place. 

Governor Reagan is the man who deliber- 
ately made the university a key issue in his 
campaign as long ago as last May, and 
exploited events on the Berkeley campus as 
recklessly and relentlessly as he exploited 
the “white backlash” in race relations. 

It was at a rally in San Francisco’s Cow 
Palace on May 13, 1966, that Mr. Reagan 
called on the California legislature to hold 
public hearings into the charges of Com- 
munism and blatant sexual misbehavior” at 
Berkeley. This is the man who now says 
he has no intention of ever trying to 
overrule” the Board of Regents on univer- 
sity matters. 

The Cow Palace speech provides insights 
on Governor Reagan's tactics and yision. 
He based his of Communism and 
immorality at Berkeley and his demand for 
a public investigation on a report by Call- 
fornia’s notorious State Senate Committee 
on Un-American Activities—which he ad- 
mitted he had not read. 

He also promised in the speech that he 
would not cut spending for education or 
state salaries. But almost of his first act 
as Governor was to propose the drastic slash 
in appropriations for higher education, and 
the introduction of tuition charges, that 
precipitated the crisis with Dr. Kerr. 

By September, Mr. Reagan was projecting 
yet another investigation of problems at the 
university, including that of “unconstitu- 
tional political interference.” This probe 
would be headed by John A. McCone, former 
director of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
he said. Mr, Reagan on that occasion 
charged “that there has been political inter- 
ference, which has resulted in the appease- 
ment of campus malcontents and filthy- 
speech advocates under the pretense of pre- 
serving academic freedom.“ 
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This is the man who now faces fourteen 
television cameras and asserts that the great 
University of California “is not in the politi- 
cal ring at all.” It is not low comedy on 
the late show that all of the United States is 
witnessing here; it is high tragedy whose im- 
pact will be felt far beyond the borders of 
California. 

BERKELEY: THE DISMISSAL or CLARK KERR 
{By James Reston) 


BERKELEY, CaL., Jan. 26.—It is a maxim 
of Democratic politics that strong men even- 
tually and almost Inevitably inspire the op- 
position forces that bring them down. 

This is happening now in Washington, 
where every victory by the strong-willed Sec- 
retary of Defense, Robert McNamara, assures 
him another few enemies, and brings him 
closer to retirement. And this rule of poli- 
tics and physics—that force creates an equal 
counterforce—is apparently what ended the 
remarkable career of President Clark Kerr at 
the University of California. 

He was the commanding figure of this 
great institution. At one time or another 
he fought the politicians, the Regents, the 
faculty, the Birchers, the far right, the far 
left, the students and the nonstudents, and 
in the end this episodic struggle created an 
atmosphere of contention and a coalition of 
forces that led to his dismissal. 

KERR'S PHILOSOPHY 

"A great university,” he wrote in his uni- 
versity plan for the next decade, “has a duty 
to the future as great as its duty to the pres- 
ent. ... Intellectually, it must be both 
more conservative of established values and 
more bold in trying innovations than may be 
fashionable at any given moment. It must 
maintain scholars in studies which a lay- 
man might consider archaic. It must sup- 
port novel exploration which most people 


consider speculative. .. . It must take the 
long view and may often have to defend the 
unpopular. ... 


“Neither immediate benefits, nor the desire 
to allay criticism, nor honest exasperation 
with troublemakers must tempt the Univer- 
sity of California to impair the right of 
oe to search and discuss what they 

d.“ 

These are not the words of a man who be- 
lieves in “consensus leadership,” if there is 
any such thing. He was not really the victim 
of a partisan conspiracy or even of an ideo- 
logical conflict. He was merely the strong 
man in the middle, tilting one day against 
those who wanted to go slower and the next 
against those who wanted to go faster, or 
take a different route. 


THE CROSSFIRE 


In the process, he got caught in the cross- 
fire of a great many contending forces. In 
building the largest institution of higher 
education in the nation, he was blamed by 
the students who felt overwhelmed by its 
bigness. In temporizing with the so-called 
“free speech” movement, he not only aroused 
all the anti-intellectual forces in the state 
but troubled the moralists and split the 
faculty. 

In threatening publicly to resign in 1965, 
he irritated the Regents, already embar- 
rassed by what they regarded as the moral 
indifference on the campus at Berkeley. In 
standing out against tuition for university 
students, he lost the support of those in the 
Legislature who felt that middle-class par- 
ents in California could pay more than they 
were, and he envenomed his relations with 
the Regents and the Legislature by seeming 
to react too sharply to the tuition issue with 
a sudden freeze on all university admissions. 

Besides all this there are natural conflicts 
la the state educational system here which 
hurt him. The fast-growing and conserva- 
tive south of the state has always resented 
the intellectual superiority, the liberalism 
and the larger endowments of the Berkeley 
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campus. The chancellors of the nine state 
university campuses are under, but not al- 
ways with, the president on critical ques- 
tions of planning and finance. And the 
State College system has its own aspirations 
and resentments against the more prestigious 
State University leaders. 
THE TARDY SUPPORT 


The feeling against Governor Reagan and 
the Regents for their clumsiness, insensi- 
tivity, and even brutality in dismissing Kerr 
like an incompentent janitor is very strong 
here. Faculty and students, who were re- 
markedly silent when he really needed them, 
are now all rallying to his support, but it is 
too late. As usual, the articulate and activ- 
ist extremes have prevailed over the moderate 
and indifferent middle. 

Nevertheless, Clark Kerr did not lose his 
struggie at California; he only lost his job. 
This university could easily lose its freedom 
under a weak “consensus” president who 
didn't fight and merely stayed on. Kerr was 
neither. Like Frank Graham at the Univers- 
ity of North Carolina, and many other uni- 
versity presidents, he may very well have 
dramatized and perpetuated the idea of a 
free university by fighting and losing. 

No doubt California is going to have a 
faculty recruiting problem for a while, but 
even this will pass—for Clark Kerr helped 
build an institution and a tradition that will 
survive even his departure and Governor 
Reagan’s bad manners. 


Culver Cites Outstanding Educator and 
Leader: Dr. Arland Christ-Janer of 
Cornell College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. CULVER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, the State 
of Iowa has established a reputation over 
the years for excellence in education, 
both at the elementary and secondary 
level and in its colleges. It is a source 
of pride that none of the 66,000 college 
students need travel more than 50 miles 
to find one of the State's institutions of 
higher learning. 

The Second District of Iowa has as- 
sumed a significant role in the develop- 
ment of higher education in the State, 
and one of its most progressive and 
dynamic schools is Cornell College in 
Mount Vernon. 

The growth of Cornell has resulted 
from a combination of factors including 
a dedicated faculty, a vigorous and ag- 
gressive administrative organization, and 
interest and involved members of the 
community and the alumni body. It 
would be difficult to set aside any single 
individual as the primary force in this 
effort, but certainly the president of 
Cornell, Dr. Arland Christ-Janer, has 
had a very major role to play. 

Dr. Christ-Janer has just recently been 
appointed to the presidency of Boston 
University, and will be leaving Cornell in 
the very near future. The Cedar Rapids 
Gazette recently printed an article about 
Dr. Christ-Janer and Cornell during his 
tenure, and I insert it at this point in the 
Recor as an appropriate recognition of 
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this outstanding educator, administrator, 
and community leader: 
{From the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette, 
Jan. 15, 1967] 
Curist-JANER REFLECTS ON EXCITING YEARS AT 
CORNELL 
(By Phyllis Fleming) 

Mr. Vernon.—The last six years have been 
exciting ones of growth for Cornell college. 

Enrollment has risen from 792 to 996; five 
new buildings have been erected; older build- 
ings have been renovated; 250 acres has been 
acquired for campus expansion; grants have 
totaled close to 62 million. 

There has been academic excitment, too, 
in the form of curriculum revisions designed 
to place much of the burden of learning on 
the student and designed to show him how 
the liberal arts are interrelated. 

Recounting the accomplishments, Dr. 
Arland F. Christ-Janer, president since 1961, 
said, “When you say it, it seems very simple, 
but we worked very hard.” 

Christ-Janer, who will be leaving Cornell 
in March to become president of Boston uni- 
versity (enrollment 23,000), was asked to 
reflect on the gains made by Cornell during 
his tenure. 

MANY SHARE 

Dr. Christ-Janer, 44, credits the forward 
movement to the fact that “a lot of people 
have wanted to share in Cornell's growth.“ 
He said, “An institution can't move forward 
unless all are responsive to the needs of the 
college.“ 

He cited seven responsive “constituencies” 
that played a part in the growth—Cornell 
alumni, trustees, the local community, the 
church, the campus community, the stu- 
dents, and the administration. 

From the alumni came financial and moral 
Support, Dr. Christ-Janer, who spent a great 
deal of time meeting and talking with alumni 
in various parts of the country and seeing 
what they are doing, found that from Cornell 
they “had gotten a sense of mission.” 

He praised the active support Cornell gets 
from the trustees, the Cedar Rapids-Mt. Ver- 
non community and the North Iowa confer- 
ence of the Methodist church. 

He said, “The conference has responded 
magnificently in helping Cornell to achieve 
what it wanted to become.” That goal was 
to enhance Cornell’s physical environment 
and to secure additional money for scholar- 
ships and faculty salaries, Statistics seem to 
il that Cornell fs reaching this double 
goal, 

He said the conference provided not only 
financial help but individual ministers often 
guided promising students to Cornell. 

VITAL ENVIRONMENT 


Dr. Christ-Janer said the Cornel! faculty 
is “characterized by a commitment to the 
kind of educational experience, 
Nothing is perfect, but we've been working 
toward establishing a creative and vital 
academic environment.” 

He believes that the student body is char- 
acterized by “acceptance of responsibility for 
upholding their end of the educational mis- 
sion of the college. There is all sorts of evi- 
dence of purposefulness of the student body. 

“Under the curriculum revision an increas- 
ing burden of learning is placed on the stu- 
dent, There is little spoon feeding, It takes 
a student body that is committed.” 

In the last three years Cornell students 
have won two Rhodes awards, two Danforth 
awards and nine Woodrow Wilson fellowships. 

The faculty had also begun work on the 
curriculum reviston before Christ-Janer's 
arrival on campus and the program has been 
successfully carried out under him. 

The program involves much Independent 
Study, seminars and student participation. 
Ideas from many fields are brought together 
to show their Interrelation. 
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JUNIOR EXAM 

An important part of the program is the 
Junior examination. For this year’s juniors, 
the examinations begin later this month. 
One student meets with three professors for 
an hour. They talk about why the student 
is here; about what has been going on in his 
intellectual life; about whether the curric- 
ulum is having the desired effect; about the 
student's sense of responsibility as a citizen, 
This is not an examination a student can 
“cram” for. 

Successful money-raising has been a part 
of the growth at Cornell, too. The capital 
assets total has risen from $11,000,000 in 1960 
to $20,000,000, A decade growth program, 
launched in 1963, with a $12,000,600 goal has 
already acquired some $6,000,000 In cash and 
pledges. 

The college received a $1.4 million match- 
ing Ford Foundation grant in 1963, a $61,000 
Carnegie grant in 1964 and a $375,000 Sloan 
grant in 1966 as well as many smaller grants 
during the last few yeurs. 

Asked to detall some high points from his 
tenure at Cornell, Christ-Janer smiled and 
said, It's just been one long romance, It's 
hard to isolate Instances.” 

He mentioned the “thrill of sitting in a 
chair at an oratorio performance or at a play. 
He sald, “You can't pass out diplomas to kids 
without being excited about what they in- 
tend to do.” He also mentioned the excite- 
ment of “gathering a creative and productive 
faculty”, 

CAMPUS PLANNING 

Since he has had a great deal to do with 
campus planning even to the point of help- 
ing decide where bushes went or deciding 
that there should be no right angles in roads, 
he has gotten pleasure from walking across 
the campus. There is not “the rigidity of 
order as on a city campus.” 

He was happy to see the inclusion of the 
small pond behind the new student union, 
“It's a decoration,” he said, designed “to pro- 
vide a moment of experience as you go 
through the campus.” In the winter stu- 
dents ice skate on the pond. 

He acknowledges that his recollectlons are 
“pretty personal things“. 

Asked if his moves from Maryland's St. 
John's college (220 students) where he was 
an instructor and assistant to the president, 
to Cornell as president and now to much 
larger Boston university, were part of a per- 
sonal plan, he said, no. 

A Nebraska native, he said, T know I 
wanted to be in higher education.” Counsel- 
ing was his first interest. This was later re- 
placed by teaching and administration, Re- 
ferring to Cornell, he said, “We'd unpacked,” 
but “you have a job and you do the very best 
in it. Another opportunity comes along and 
you accept it.“ 

He was quite firm in saying that he doesn't 
consider his move to Boston university as a 
promotion, 

NEW EXPERIENCES 

Referring to liberal arts college, he said, 
“In that class of college I've been in one of 
the best.” Boston university will provide new 
experiences and new opportunities “you just 
can't gain in a small liberal arts college.“ 

Christ-Janer believes that Boston univer- 
sity has many of the characteristics of a 
smaller institution because of the ways it is 
divided into 16 divisions. 

“Institutions I haye known and admired 
have maintained a sense of humanness,” Dr. 
Christ-Janer said, He expects to find this at 
Boston, He acknowledges that “it 18 a very 
hard job to provide an individual student 
with a sense of identity“ and expects this to 
be a special challenge in his new job. 

He is expecting the job to provide in- 
nhumerable opportunities for educational ad- 
ventures." Problems are expected but solv- 
ing them will be part of the adventure. He 
said, “Life is problem solving, (it is) just the 
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nature of what puts excitement into life. 
Problems are what makes the world advance.” 

Despite the difference in size of the two 
institutions, he feels that the fundamental 
mission of the two are similar—learning, dis- 
covery, education. Both seek to provide con- 
ditions that are the most conducive to edu- 
cational experiences that will enable students 
and faculty to fulfill that mission, Ad- 
mittedly the larger institution Is able to pro- 
vide more of the conditions. 

At Institutions of both sizes the president 
works through other people and provides an 
articulation of the sense of direction, 

LIVING IN FUTURE 


Dr, Christ-Janer believes that every institu- 
tion, large or small, “needs someone who is 
living in the future and that is the presi- 
dent. If everyone is thinking of today, the 
institution can't have much vitality or sense 
of direction. Someone has to think of the 
goals of the institution.” 

The Christ-Janers will leave Cornell about 
March 1 for a vacation, Dr. Christ-Janer 
sees the upcoming vacation as a “kind of a 
beach-combing deal where we can read and 
loaf.” He also wants to do some painting 
(in a modernistic style) and do some general 
reading about Boston university. 

They will arrive at the university in early 
May where for several weeks he plans to be- 
come acquainted with the environment in 
which the university exists.” He plans to 
visit buildings, walk across the campus, look 
over alumni lists, meet people, drop into 
campus places for coffee. “Until you get the 
feeling of the tone and style and heritage of 
an institution it is difficult to make de- 
cisions.” 

He looks forward to getting acquainted “as 
@ wonderful time, I'll never have the op- 
portunity again.“ Dr, Christ-Janer followed 
the same practice when he arrived at Cornell 
aix years ago. 

Dr. Christ-Janer, who has just completed 
a year as president of the Iowa College Presi- 
dents" Assn., had a word of warning for 
Towans. 

He said, “Iowa is extremely fortunate in 
the number of excellent educational institu- 
tions in the state at the public and private 
level. Sometimes these are so easily taken 
for granted.” He believes that it is going to 
be necessary increasingly for the citizens of 
Towa to support these institutions “more 
generously” if they want them to continue 
as excellent institutions, 

“The state has been living on the assump- 
tion that the private schools will always be 
Available,” he said, citing the large number 
of students being educated in the private 
schools. He noted competition from other 
states and said, “If the state starts to slide 
behind, other states are waiting to gobble up 
students and faculty.” 

Dr. Christ-Janer's appointment to his new 
job is effective July 1. Reflecting on leaving 
Cornell, he said, “If you've ever been at 
Cornell you leave a part of your heart here.” 


Connecticut Plans for Future Environ- 
mental Needs and Resource Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 
Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
January issue of Soil Conservation, an 


attractive and informative publication of 
the Soil Conservation Service, U.S. De- 
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partment of Agriculture, has a very 

thought-provoking article on the pro- 

grams being undertaken in my State of 

Connecticut in anticipation of greatly 

expanded conservation and recreation 

needs. 

The authors, Richard B. Erickson, ex- 
ecutive director of the Southeastern Con- 
necticut Regional Planning Agency, and 
Robert E. Laramy, Jr., assistant State 
conservationist, point out that Con- 
necticut is the fourth most densely 
populated State with an average of 500 
persons per square mile, and that this 
figure is expected to double by the turn of 
the century. To deal with expanding 
land use problems, Connecticut has 
evolved a unique planning structure that 
permits conservation districts and the 
Soil Conservation Service to participate 
at regional, as well as local, levels. 

Soil information, including the poten- 
tial of various soils for different uses, is 
supplied by the Soil Conservation Service. 
Soil maps and interpretations provided 
by the SCS are used to determine the lo- 
cation and extent of the most favorable 
agricultural land, potential open space 
and recreational sites, future residential 
and industrial areas, and for identifying 
areas that would present problems of on- 
site sewerage disposal, flooding, hillside 
slippage, and in general to insure that 
this vital natural resource is properly 
protected and developed in the best in- 
terests of the community. 

This approach seeks an intelligent and 
planned land use program that mini- 
mizes conflicts within communities or 
between different activities, and provides 
adequate facilities, such as highways, 
parks, water supply, and sewerage dis- 
posal systems. It also allows a commu- 
nity to prepare its own plans with an 
understanding of how it fits into the 
larger region. 

The Connecticut program is reassuring 
in these times when there is evidence 
everywhere about us of scandalously 
poor land use practices, and of the ir- 
revocable despoilation of what was beau- 
tiful countryside just a few years ago, 
Now is the time to plan and build for our 
present and future environmental needs 
while there is yet land to be saved from 
the scourge of misdirected developers, 
and while prices are still within the reach 
of local governments. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to insert this excellent article in the 
RECORD: 

PLANS FOR MORE PEOPLE—TOWNS IN CON- 
NECTICUT Mar FururE Resource Use 
WITHIN FRAMEWORK or REGIONAL GOALS 

(By Richard B. Erickson and Robert E. 
Laramy, Jr., Executive Director, South- 
eastern Connecticut Regional Planning 
Agency, Norwich, Conn., and Assistant 
State Conservationist, SCS, Storrs, Conn.) 
Can a State expecting a population of more 

than 1,000 persons for every square mile pro- 

vide a high-quality living environment for 
its people? 

Resource planners throughout Connecticut 
are facing this question today and devising 
new approaches to meet the problems it will 
pose, 

Connecticut is the fourth most densely 
populated State in the Nation, with an ayer- 
age population density of more than 500 per- 
sons per square mile. By the end of the cen- 
tury, the population is expected to double. 
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To prepare for the problems ahead, Con- 
necticut has evolved a unique planning 
structure that provides conservation dis- 
tricts and the Soil Conservation Service op- 
portunity to participate at regional as well as 
local levels. 

Statewide planning is coordinated through 
the Connecticut Interregional Planning Pro- 
gram—a joint effort of the Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission and the Departments 
of Agriculture and Natural Resources, High- 
ways, and Finance. 

Regional planning is not imposed by the 
State Government but is initiated by the 
communities in 15 planning regions defined 
by the Connecticut Development Commission 
after careful study of physical, social, and 
economic factors. There is no county goy- 
ernment in Connecticut. 

Since 1958, when the first regional plan- 
ning agency was created, the citizens in 10 
regions have voted to form agencies. These 
now serve 90 percent of the State’s popula- 
tion. Each agency is managed by represen- 
tatives appointed or elected by its member 
municipalities, Being midway between the 
local and State levels, the regional agencies 
are well placed to serve as coordinators of 
the overall program. 

At the local level, municipal and town 
planning and conservation commissions de- 
fine local needs and plan natural resource de- 
velopment. The SCS works through soil and 
water conservation districts to help inte- 
grate soil and water conservation into the 
planning process. 

Information provided by SCS on resources 
helps to answer the question: “How can our 
limited amounts of land and water best be 
used to serve the needs of an expanding 
population?” 

Information about the soils and their po- 
tentials for different uses was supplied by 
the SCS through soil conservation districts. 
Soll maps and interpretations were used to 
determine the location and extent of prime 
agricultural land, potential open space and 
recreation sites, future residential and in- 
dustrial areas, and for identifying areas that 
would present problems in onsite sewage 
disposal, flooding, hillside slippage, and the 
like. These data are used in analyzing pres- 
ent land use problems and projecting po- 
tential land use to meet future population 
needs. 

Through text and maps, the regional plan 
Indicates the type of environment the people 
are striving for and points to ways of 
achieving the desired objectives. Basically, 
the plan seeks a sound pattern of land use 
that minimizes conflicts within communities 
or between different activities and that pro- 
vides adequate facilities, such as highways, 
parks, water supply, and sewage disposal 
systems, 

Within this broad framework, a com- 
munity can prepare its own plan with under- 
standing of how it fits into the larger region. 

Specific projects, whether concerned with 
urban development or natural resources, can 
be more closely focused on the area's needs. 

For instance, current planning for a 
watershed-protection project on the flood- 
prone Yantic River is being closely related 
to land use and resource proposals of the 
southeastern regional plan, 

On a broader scale, regional planning has 
led to an application for a Resource Conser- 
vation and Development Project for the 
State's three eastern planning regions, about 
900,000 acres. 

Activities in North Stonington, 1 of the 17 
communities in the Southeastern Region, il- 
lustrates the role of SCS and the districts, 

Within the framework of the regional plan, 
the North Stonington Town Planning Com- 
mission is preparing its own comprehensive 
pian for urban and natural resource 
development, with the help of a private con- 
sultant financed by a Federal urban plan- 
ning assistance grant. SCS provides soils in- 
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formation and other technical assistance 
through the New London County Soll and 
Water Conservation District. 

Based on five main soil and landscape 
patterns, the town area was divided into 
units meaningful in land use and natural 
resource planning. The delineations are 
shown on a transparent overlay for use with 
various planning maps. 

A system of stream belts, totaling about 
6,500 acres, was delineated on the basis of 
the water-courses, adjacent wet lands, soils 
subject to overflow, adjoining areas with 
severe limitations for urban uses, areas of 
high open space potential, water-resource de- 
velopment sites, and areas with pollution 
hazard if developed for urban use. Sixteen 
water-impoundment sites of regional con- 
cern were identified. 

About 16 percent of North Stonington con- 
sists of very poorly drained solls and marshes, 
These wet lands present serious limitations 
for urban development but have many con- 
servation and open space values. As part of 
the resource planning, the location and acre- 
age of the significant wet lands were shown 
and an evaluation made of their value and 
potential for wildlife habitat. 

Plans for multiple use of the woodlands 
that make up three-fourths of the area are 
considered in North Stonington's plan. 
Other conservation needs considered include 
farmland conservation, watershed protection, 
a system of hiking and riding trails, historic 
and scenic sites, and public recreation sites. 
The town conservation commission has em- 
barked on a program to promote conserva- 
tion among landowners who control most of 
the area. 

Beginning with a nucleus of 10 coopera- 
tors in 1965, the conservation district in- 
creased the number of its cooperators to 75 
by the fall of 1966. Both farm and nonfarm 
properties are involved, and the conserva- 
tion plans cover cropland, grassland, wood- 
land, wildlife, and recreational land uses. 

In Connecticut, broad plans for the State, 
the regions, and the towns provide the 
framework for integrated resource develop- 
ment and use. However, the individual 
property is still considered the basic unit on 
which conservation must be done. 


Address by the Honorable Wright Patman, 
of Texas, at Conference on “the Tight 
Money Crisis” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, on 
this anniversary of the birth of Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, I think it is ap- 
propriate to call to the attention of the 
House a hard-hitting address in the 
Roosevelt tradition made last Friday by 
a colleague who came to Congress 4 years 
before F.D.R. was inaugurated, and who 
fought before, during and after the 
Roosevelt years—and is still fighting— 
for the freedom of the American people 
from the economic bondage of oppressive 
interest rates. I am referring, of course, 
to the Honorable WRIGHT Patrman, of the 
First District of Texas, chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, 
who believes that sound money is the 
kind of which the average family and 
the small businessman can afford to bor- 
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row and utilize economically, and which 
the Government can also borrow at rea- 
sonable rates. 

Congressman PatTman spoke at the fi- 
nal session—a luncheon meeting—of the 
2-day conference on The Tight Money 
Crisis” sponsored by the Consumers In- 
formation Committee on Resources and 
Energy, which represents millions of 
Americans who are members of con- 
sumer cooperatives, farm organizations, 
labor unions, and other consumers of 
credit for personal or business use. It 
was my pleasure and privilege to attend 
the luncheon and to hear the gentleman 
from Texas discuss, out of a unique and 
limitless storehouse of knowledge about 
our monetary system, the origins and di- 
mensions and consequences of “tight 
money” and some of the solutions he be- 
lieves will be most effective. 


PROPOSAL FOR FEDERAL USURY STATUTE 


A subject he raised of particular in- 
terest to me, and, I am sure, to other 
consumer-minded Members of Congress, 
was a provocative suggestion for a Fed- 
eral usury statute which would set a 
limit on the rate of interest which could 
be charged on consumer loans or other 
credit transactions. As chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Consumers Affairs of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
which has jurisdiction over consumer 
credit legislation, I will certainly be 
happy, as Mr. Patman indicated in his 
talk, to give consideration to the pros and 
cons of this idea when we hold hearings 
on consumer credit issues in this Con- 
gress. 

There were many things in Mr. Par- 
Max's speech on Friday which could be 
considered controversial, because Con- 
gressman Patan is, undoubtedly, a con- 
troversial person. He has many ene- 
mies—and they are very powerful forces 
and interests in this country which have 
stood in fear of him for the 38 years he 
has been serving in Congress. But in 
addition to powerful enemies, which re- 
sent his efforts in behalf of the public, 
he also has vast legions of admirers and 
supporters, as demonstrated by the 
enthusiastic reception he received Fri- 
day from an organizational group pri- 
marily representing the people. 
SPONSORS REPRESENT LARGE CROSS-SECTION OF 

PUBLIO 

The Consumers Information Commit- 
tee on Resources and Energy is sponsored 
by the following national organizations: 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America; American Public Power Asso- 
ciation; Communications Workers of 
America; Cooperative League of the 
U.S. A.: Industrial Union Department of 
the AFL-CIO; International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union; International Un- 
ion of Electrical, Radio, and Machine 
Workers; National Farmers Union; Na- 
tional Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation; Oil, Chemical, and Atomic Work- 
ers International Union; Textile Workers 
Union of America; United Automobile 
Workers of America, and the United 
Papermakers and Paperworkers. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I submit herewith as part of my re- 
marks the address delivered at the con- 
ference at the Statler-Hilton Hotel by 
Congressman Patman, as follows: 
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THE TICHT MONEY CRISIS 


(Remarks of the Honorable Wrichr PATMAN, 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee) 

I want to thank you for the opportunity 
to participate in this vital conference. Need- 
less to say, I was delighted to learn that there 
was to be a conference in Washington en- 
titled “Tight Money Crisis”. I hope that 
this conference marks the end of a long 
drought in public concern about monetary 
policy. 

For two days you have heard some very 
iNustrious speakers and certainly some of the 
country’s leading economists and monetary 
experts. You are to be congratulated on the 
tremendously fine program you have put to- 
gether. If the thousands of words you have 
heard here are turned into meaningful ac- 
tion, this conference will go down as a major 
milestone in our progress towards sound 
monetary programs. 

I have always been deeply appreciative of 
the support which your organizations have 
given me through the years in our fight 
against high interest rates. I well remem- 
ber the great help which was provided by 
what was then “ECIC” in the late 1950's 
when we were fighting to hold the 4½ % in- 
terest rate on long-term Government bonds. 
We won that fight against great odds and 
the organizations and the leaders that made 
up ECIC had a great deal to do with this 
success, 

As I remember, you people had a confer- 
ence in 1959 during the height of this mone- 
tary crisis. This conference helped to pull 
together the maximum effort to hold the 
414 % rate. You did a great job. 

Now, today, we return to another confer- 
ence in a time of another monetary crisis. 
This Illustrates a sad situation in which our 
economy is faced with a constant series of 
crises caused by special-interest monetary 
policy. We have these recurring crises be- 
cause of a Federal Reserve Board which ig- 
nores national policy and which concerns it- 
self only with the care and the feeding of 
the big banking community, As a result, 
the economy dangles like a dimestore yo-yo 
which is pulled up and down to accommo- 
date the banking Interests. 

So long as this situation exists, we will be 
faced with crisis after crisis. And you will 
be called back, year after year, to discuss 
something akin to the “Tight Money Crisis.” 
Yes, we were here in 1959 with a monetary 
crisis. And we are back here in 1967 with 
another moneary crisis. 

We need to find some solutions and some 
keys to action between these crises and be- 
tween these conferences. It is not enough 
to wait until we have a crisis to call a con- 
ference and to mobilize our forces. Mone- 
tary policy—and all of its ramifications— 
cannot be regarded as a part-time job. It 
cannot be successfully dealt with through 
an occasional conference. It cannot be han- 
dled through high-sounding resolutions, or 
even the most eloquent rhetoric. - 

Many of you people in this audience are 
sophisticated in legislative work. You know 
what it takes to push major legislation 
through the Congress. You know that it 
takes a hard-nosed, day-to-day, effort with 
strong support from the grass roots of your 
organizations, Words alone will not do the 
Job. 

Many of you come from the rural electric 
cooperatives. You are represented here by 
one of Washington's most capable organiza- 
tions—the Natural Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive Association, I am sure that Clyde Ellis 
and your other legislative leaders can tell 
you that REA would have been out of busi- 
ness long ago if their lobbying efforts had 
been on a part-time basis. The same is true 
for programs of the American Public Power 
Association, the National Farmers Union, the 
Cooperative League, the AFL-CIO and other 
labor organizations. All of you know that 
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you have to be on the job just about seven 
days a week to keep your place in our 
economy, 

Yet, somehow the battle for sound mone- 
tary policy and low interest rates has been 
relegated to a part-time position. There 
really has not been a concrete full-fledged, 
full-time action program from the con- 
sumer side of this issue since I have been in 
Congress. 

The special interests, unfortunately, have 
regarded monetary policy as a full-time 
problem and the success of their position is 
all too evident. The American Bankers As- 
sociation is on the job full time and it has 
been perching on the doorsteps of the Con- 
gress for just about 100 years. This lobby 
works hand-in-glove, day-to-day, with the 
Federal Reserve Board; and between them 
they have complied a fantastically high per- 
centage of legislative successes. Too many 
times, these successes have been won by de- 
fault. They have not had consistent, deter- 
mined opposition from your side of the 
fence, 

The ABA—let. me assure you—is watching 
this conference carefully. They are watch- 
ing to see if the conference ends in a simple 
adjournment this afternoon—or whether 
this is a forerunner of a full time consumer 
effart. 

Make no mistake about it, they are wor- 
ried about your group. The ABA knows that 
you have a great weapon that they cannot 
match—and that is people. They are hop- 
ing—and so far their hopes have been ful- 
filled—that the people will never be un- 
leashed in this battle. 

But I am just optimistic enough to believe 
that we will see the day when the people who 
are represented by NRECA, by APPA, the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, the Co-Op League, 
and the AFL-CIO, will be brought into the 
front lines of this battle. Let me assure you 
that the Congress of the United States can- 
not resist the determined efforts of the mil- 
lions of people your organizations represent, 
But, they must know beyond any doubt that 
the people in your tions—that is, 
the grass roots—are solidly behind the fight 
for lower interest rates. 

If you really want to do something about 
this problem, bring in the people from the 
local unions, from the rural electric systems, 
from the farmers’ union chapters, from the 
municipal systems, from your cooperative or- 
ganizations. They don’t have to be sophis- 
ticated in every little detall of monetary 
policy. Just let them express their basic 
Yiews—which I know they hold—that the 
people from the grass roots of this nation 
want lower and lower interest rates. 

I don't plan to dwell on this problem. You 
know what has to be done in a fight like this. 
It you undertake it on a full-time basis, you 
are probably picking up the biggest fight of 
your legislative lives. Your enemy—the 
banking community—is loaded with cash 
and is quite willing to make use of the raw- 
est kind of political pressure. So there are 
no easy solutions. No quick answers. No 
part-time remedies. 

I would welcome a full time effort from 
the consumer side of this question, But 
that is not a decision for me. It is a decision 
for you. You must determine just how fully 
you are committed to bringing sound mone- 
tary policy and low interest rates to this 
Country and to your members. 

I am sure there are many in this audience 
Who feel that they have their own particu- 
lar legislative problems. Some undoubtedly 
Tee) that a full time effort on monetary pol- 
icy is asking too much, But looking down 
the list of sponsoring organizations, I do not 
see a one that is not directly affected dy high 
interest rates, 

The pressure is on the rural electric coop- 
eratives when interest rates, paid by the 
United States Government, skyrocket to 
around 6%. It makes it difficult to hold 
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2% money, or to institute any supplemental 
financing program at a reasonable interest 
rate. Six per cent money would drive most 
rural electric cooperatives out of business. 
And that is exactly where your systems are 
heading if the current high interest rates 
continue. High Interest rates, more than 
anything else, will bury your hopes of get- 
ting a supplemental financing bill through 
the Congress. 

The Farmers Union has done a brilliant 
job of protecting the family farmer and it 
is largely responsible for the success of many 
farm programs. But it is meaningless to 
raise the income of the family farmer only to 
have the increase turned over to the bank- 
ers in the form of higher interest rates. The 
members of the Farmers Union—and farm- 
ers everywhere—depend heavily on credit 
and as a result they are the early victims of 
every money squeeze. 

Likewise the municipal systems which 
make up the bulk of the membership of the 
American Public Power Association have a 
direct stake. Much of the expansion needs 
of municipal power systems are met through 
the sale of bonds and, therefore, the condi- 
tions of the money markets bear heavily on 
your operations. Eventually, high money 
costs must be translated Into the form of 
higher electric power rates. In too many 
cases, high interest rates will actually stop 
the sale of municipal bonds, and thereby 
slow the expansion and the Improvement of 
local power systems. 

I am sure that the labor representatives 
in this audience do not have to be reminded 
that high interest rates pick the pockets of 
their workers. A wage increase, which is 
wiped out by high interest charges to the 
worker, is an empty package. And, in 1966, 
there is little question that the increased 
interest charges for automobile loans, home 
loans, installment purchases, far outstripped 
any gains which labor may have made at the 
bargaining table. 

In short, high Interest rates are a full-time 
burden on the little people of this country— 
the people your type of organizations repre- 
sent. For the homeowners, the small busi- 
sinessman, the farmer, the factory worker, 
the average consumer, the paying of interest 
is a constant and burdensome fact of life. 

The Federal Reserve Board's December 6, 
1965, interest rate increase unleashed new 
forces against this segment of our popula- 
tion. As a result, today, there are efforts 
throughout the nation to ratchet in high in- 
terest rates—usurious interest rates. 

Right here in sight of the Capitol—there 
are major attempts being made to eliminate 
state usury laws. Both Virginia and Mary- 
land legisiatures are being bombarded with 
demands that the 6% usury laws be wiped 
out and that the consumer be left without 
even the most minimal protection. These 
usury laws are limited already and apply 
primarily to big loans like real estate. None- 
theless, these blatant efforts to destroy usury 
limits—weak though they may be—are 
strong indications of the public-be-damned 
attitude that has multiplied since the De- 
cember 6, 1965, interest rate increase. 

The truth is the country really has no 
effective usury laws. There is no national 
statute limiting interest rates and the state 
laws are shot through with loopholes. State 
usury limits range up to as high as an effec- 
tive annual interest rate of 48%. In fact, 
a so-caled uniform small loan law, which 
nas made the rounds and has been adopted 
in many states, recommends a 36% limit. 

To me, such laws do not limit usury; they 
simply legalize it. 

The only meaningful usury limits imposed 
by the states are on large transactions, such 
as real estate. And ‘even here, the usury 
laws are winked at through under-the-table 
discounts, points, and other devices, 

In view of the states’ failure to provide any 
meaningful limit on interest rates, I strongiy 
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feel that the Congress should consider its 
responsibility in this area. I would look 
with favor on some type of Federal statute 
that would provide a fair and reasonable 
limit on interest rates, including those im- 
posed on small loans. 

The consumer—and particularly the 
poor—are completely without protection on 
small loans. These are the people who often 
have to borrow $200 or $300 to keep their 
families together, to meet medical expenses, 
and to buy some of the basic necessities of 
life. Yet, these are the people who are left 
out in the cold by the so-called state usury 
laws and who have been ignored by the 
Congress. 

In his State of the Union message, the 
President once again endorsed the concept of 
“truth-in-lending”. As a result, there is re- 
newed talk on Capitol Hill for this type of 
legislation in the 90th Congress. I think 
such public disclosures of the effective annual 
interest charges would be beneficial. 

However, such a disclosure law, by itself, 
would have little meaning for the people who 
need protection the most. The poor, unfor- 
tunately, are regarded as bad credit risks, and 
they have little opportunity to shop around 
for credit. They have little chance to gain 
credit at the magnificent department stores; 
they are at the mercy of the facilities of the 
ghetto. So, for this group, disclosure by 
itself can be empty. I would hope that any 
such disclosure law would contain specific 
provisions limiting the amount of interest 
that could be charged on any loan or 
purchase. 

The Distinguished Congresswoman from 
Missouri, Mrs. Leonor K. Sullivan, is one of 
the leading experts on this legislation and has 
already introduced a truth-in-lending“ bill. 
As Chairman of the Consumer Affairs Sub- 
committee, she will be conducting hearings 
on the legislation during this session of Con- 


gress. N 

The problems concerned with truth-in- 
lending are, of course, only symptoms and 
not the root cause of the monetary disease 
which afflicts the country. Behind the loan 
sharks and behind the sharp-practice finance 
company is the so-called "respectable" bank- 
ing community. It is this banking commun- 
ity that feeds the loan sharks through direct 
loans, lines of credit, and by the purchase of 
all types of debt paper. 

In turn, it is this banking community that 
walks in lock-step with the Federal Reserve 
Board. It is this banking community that 
sits inside the councils of the Federal Re- 
serve System which, presumably, is an agency 
supervising the banks. It is a neat system 
that goes all the way from the fly-by-night 
loan shark to the Federal Reserve on Con- 
stitution Avenue in Washington, D.C. 

Until we have the courage and the deter- 
mination to reform this system, we will con- 
tinue to have high interest rates at all levels 
of the economy. We will continue to have 
an uncertain economy, moving at the whim 
of the financial community and not at the 
will of the people. 

Many of you here have worked hard to 
enact major parts of the Great Society. You 
should be proud of your accomplishments. 
However, it is, regrettable that so many of 
the Great Society programs have been cur- 
tailed, or almost vetoed, by high interest rates 
and the restrictive policies of the Federal 
Reserve Board. The Congress has appro- 
priated billions to bulld schools, The Fed- 
eral Reserve has raised interest rates and has 
prevented hundreds of schools districts from 
selling bond Issues to finance new construc- 
tion. 

The Congress has appropriated billions to 
help build housing, in both rural and urban 
areas. The Federal Reserve has raised inter- 
est rates and, thereby, has wiped out 500,000 
housing units in a single year. 

The Congress has appropriated billions of 
dollars to fight poverty throughout our 
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country. The Federal Reserve has raised in- 
terest rates and has taken more cash from 
the pockets of the poor. The Federal Reserve 
has created poverty while the Federal Gor- 
ernment has declared war against poverty. 

The list goes on and on. The people have 
moved in one direction and the Federal Re- 
serve in another. 

In the next fiscal year beginning July 1, the 
American taxpayers will shell out $14.2 billion 
in interest on the national debt. This sum 
is second only to the total defense budget. 
About $2 billion of this interest charge can 
be traced directly to the December, 1965 
action of the Federal Reserve Board. 

In fiscal years 1967 and 1968, interest 
charges in the Federal Budget will have gone 
up $2.1 billion. At the same time, the in- 
crease for Great Society programs will be 
only $1.9 billion. So, galloping interest rates 
are far outstripping our domestic programs. 
Interest rates are getting the priority. 

To this audience I do not have to talk 
about what these billions spent for unneces- 
sary interest charges would have done for 
the country if channeled into worthwhile, 
meaningful, and needed programs. It is a 
shame—a national shame—that we have al- 
lowed this money to be poured down the 
drain when so many needs have gone unmet. 

Today we are in what might be called a 
“lull” in our monetary crisis. The Federal 
Reserve, with much fanfare, has attempted 
to indicate that it Is loosening credit and 
seeking to nudge interest rates downward, 
We have seen much of this propaganda in 
recent weeks. But, this is only a lull, In 
many ways, it is simply a smokescreen be- 
hind which the Federal Reserve hopes to hide 
its grievous errors of December 6, 1965. 

The errors of that infamous day have not 
been corrected and it is unlikely that they 
will be, so long as the Federal Reserve Board 
remains in the hands of its present policy- 
makers. For those who trumpet so loudly 
about the minor changes in the money mar- 
kets in recent days, I suggest a look at the 
interest rates being charged in November, 
1965. Look at these rates and you will see 
how far we have to go to return to normalcy. 

This is one of the tragic problems of these 
periodic high interest binges of the Federal 
Reserve. They jack rates up so high that 
even a microscopic nudge downward is greet- 
ed with great relief. In these high interest 
storms, we develop new floors and new 
benchmarks from which to measure what 
are high and what are low interest rates. 

This constant ratchet-like effect on inter- 
est rates is disastrous to the long range hopes 
of this nation. The country cannot meet its 
goals if high interest rates become a perma- 
nent element in our economy. Full employ- 
ment would be no more than an empty 
slogan if this should come to pass. The 
building of necessary public facilities and 
the rebuilding of our poverty-stricken areas 
would have to be forgotten if the United 


States joins the league of the high interest 


nations. 

So, my friends, do not be deluded by any 
momentary lull in our monetary crises, This 
crisis remains with us and remains a con- 
stant danger so long as you—the people— 
are shut out from the consideration of 
policy-making in this area. 

To accomplish a lasting solution will re- 
quire that the Federal Reserve System be 
reformed from the ground up and returned 
to the control of the people and their elected 
representatives. The Federal Reserve must 
be required to join the American democracy. 

Whenever this subject is brought up the 
apologists for the Federal Reserve come up 
with the old cliche that “monetary policy 
must be kept out of politics”, This is a high- 
sounding slogan which translated means: 
“Let's leave the monetary policy to the bank- 
ing community.” This group does not trust 
the people. But strangely enough, they do 
trust the bankers. 
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Such a theory of policymaking by the eco- 
nomic elite has great appeal in totalitarian 
states, But it has no place in a democracy. 

Tt is strange that these same people do not 
suggest that farm policy or labor policy or 
other governmental policy be relegated to 
some secret, unelected committee. No, for 
some strange reason, only monetary policy is 
accorded this special niche in the American 
system. 

Every other segment of the government is 
subject to review and ultimate control by 
the people and their elected representatives. 
The special treatment accorded the Federal 
Reserve System sticks out like a sore thumb, 

There is not a single member of the pres- 
ent Federal Reserve Board who can even 
remotely be described as a representative of 
the American consumer. There is not a 
single member of that Board that can be 
said to recognize, even slightly, the problems 
and the needs of the organizations gathered 
in this room today. As far as monetary 


‚policy is concerned the co-ops, the working 


man, and the farmer are the forgotten people. 

You should demand—yes, demand—that 
you have representation on the Federal Re- 
serve Board. You should demand that you 
have a voice in a monetary policy that affects 
you every single day. It is absurd that this 
policy is left only to the bankers, 


As part of its special treatment, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board does not come to the 
United States Congress for appropriations. 
Instead, it has $42 billion worth of govern- 
ment bonds in the New York Federal Reserve 
Bank on which it draws $1.7 billion in in- 
terest every year. It finances its far-flung 
operations out of this slush fund. And 
among other things, it pays $90,000 in dues 
to various lobbying organizations—including 
the American Bankers Association, 

The Federal Reserve System, along with its 
sister banking agencies—the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation, and the Comptroller 
of the Currency—totally escape review by 
the appropriations committees of the Con- 
gress. They are the only agencies accorded 
this unusual favor. 

To keep the use of its money secret, the 
Federal Reserve, through the efforts of the 
American Bankers Association, avoids audits, 
Its books are not audited by the General Ac- 
counting Office as are other agencies of the 
government. 

Even more startling, are the tremendously 
long terms to which members of the Federal 
Reserve Board are appointed. These terms 
are for 14 years and they are staggered in 
such a manner as to prevent a President 
from appointing a majority of the Board 
until his very last year in office. As a result, 
the Board is never under effective direction 
of any President or of any Congress. It 18 
therefore, far removed from any control or 
direction by the people of this country. No 
one in this country, except a handful of elite 
within the banking community, really knows 
what goes on in the Federal Reserve System 
on a day-to-day basis. The Federal Reserve's 
Open Market Committee—which sets the 
basic monetary policy—meets in total secrecy 
in Washington, D.C. This Open Market 
Committee—which is anything but open— 
is composed of the seven members of the 
Federal Reserve Board and five of the twelve 
presidents of the Federal Reserve Banks. In 
practice, the other seven Federal Reserve 
presidents participate in the meeting; there- 
fore, we have a tight little group of 19 men 
setting monetary policy for a nation of 195 
million people. 

These meetings are super-secret—as 
tightly-guarded as any session of the Na- 
tional Security Council. No member of Con- 
gress and not even the President of the 
United States can gain access to these meet- 
ings. Only the banking community is 
allowed inside. The minutes of these meet- 
ings are locked up and are not released until 
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six years later—long after the statute of 
limitations has run on any possible illegal 
acts. 

How can anyone reconcile this type of 
secrecy with a democratic system? 

These practices must be corrected If we are 
not to return to crisis after crisis on interest 
rates. I have introduced legislation—H.R. 
11—which I believe would provide some of 
the basic reforms. This bill would reduce 
the terms of the members of the Board from 
14 to 5 years and would make the term of the 
chairman co-terminous with that of the 
President of the United States. 

The bill would require that the Federal 
Reserve System come to Congress for appro- 
priations and that its books be audited. 

H.R. 11 would also require that the policies 
of the Federal Reserve be fully coordinated 
with the programs and the policies of the 
other Federal agencies. This would require 
the Federal Reserve Board to comply with the 
Full Employment Act of 1946. 

In December, 1965, the Federal Reserve, 
of course, ignored the Full Employment Act 
and failed to coordinate with even a single 
agency of the Federal Government, It was 
open and blatant defiance of the President, 
the Congress, and the people of the United 
States. The Board carried out this defiant 
act under what can only be described as its 
“seized independence.” This “independence” 
has not been granted by law, but the Federal 
Reserve nonetheless operates as if it were a 
separate, autonomous branch of government, 

Such a situation, in my opinion, has 
serious implications for our entire country. 
The Federal Reserve, in its powerful posi- 
tion, is actually able to negate the will of the 
people. In 1964, the country elected Presi- 
dent Johnson by an overwhelming margin 
and, in effect, gave the Congress a mandate 
to go ahead with new programs. 

Needless to say, the banking community 
and the big business corporations did not 
agree with the people’s mandate. But this 
group still had one out—the Federal Reserve 
System. This system was not touched by the 
huge majorities recorded for the Democratic 
Party. 

Since that 1964 election, the Federal 
Reserve has carried out monetary policy in 
such a manner as to block and diminish as 
many programs as possible. They have, 
through high interest rates and tight money, 
accomplished much of what Senator Gold- 
water promised in his campaign. 

Today, President Johnson is faced with a 
serlous problem regarding the Federal 
Reserve. It is becoming more and more dif- 
ficult for the President of the United States 
to carry out programs in the face of the 
Federal Reserves’ open defiance, This fact 
is heightened by the heavy financial require- 
ments of the Vietnamese War. 

In his State of the Union message. Presi- 
dent Johnson called attention to the Federal 
Reserve's high interest policies. He pleaded 
for lower interest rates and pledged that he 
would do everything to accomplish this aim. 
But he is faced with this autocratic Federal 
Reserve Board that will not give in without 
& price. 

Currently, the Federal Reserve is demand- 
ing a tax increase before it does anything 
meaningful about interest rates. The Board 
is holding a gun at the head of the Presi- 
dent saying: “Raise taxes or else,“ Yes, the 
Federal Reserve wants taxes raised to hide 
the mistakes it has made since December 6. 
1965, It wants a face-saving device. 

We in the Congress should not give in to 
this kind of political blackmail by the Fed- 
eral Reserve. I do not intend to vote for a 
tax increase just to please the Federal Re- 
serve System. é 

Instead, the Congress should face up to lis 
responsibility and do something about re- 
forming the entire Federal Reserve. What 
we need is an immediate rollback of interest 
rates to at least the levels prevailing bé- 
fore December 6, 1965. 
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Again, I hope you jump into this battle 
with all of your people behind you. Now is 
the time to put an end to all monetary crises, 

Thank you. 


Robia Hood in the White House? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOWARD W. ROBISON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. ROBISON. Mr. Speaker, as most 
of us have previously noted, there were 
few surprises in this year’s state of the 
Union message—at least for those of us 
who had predicted that the President 
would ask for some kind of an income 
tax increase—but, certainly, Mr. John- 
son's suggestion for a whopping 20-per- 
cent increase in retirement payments 
under social security would have to fall 
in that category of “surprise.” 

Fortunately, 1967 isnot a congressional 
election year so maybe—just maybe—this 
Congress will be able to resist the evident 
political appeal inherent in the Presi- 
dent’s generous proposal; though I won- 
der. I believe that an increase commen- 
surate with the recent increases in the 
consumer price index is indicated as bad- 
ly needed by those retired citizens who 
must depend upon their social security 
benefits for the greater part of their sub- 
sistence, and I shall most certainly sup- 
aor any reasonable proposal along these 

es. 

However, before going beyond this sort 
of an adjustment of benefits it is devoutly 
to be hoped that the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee will serious- 
ly look at the other side of the President’s 
proposal—which is, of course, the inevi- 
table question of just how his suggestion 
is to be paid for, The cost has to come 
from somewhere, and I think we must 
carefully balance the obvious needs of 
the retired citizen against the equally 
important needs of those younger per- 
sons who will be called upon to shoulder 
that cost. 

As I understand the President's pro- 
Posal, here, if it is adopted, about an 
extra $2 billion in benefits would be paid 
to retirees during 1967, and an additional 
$4.5 billion would be handed out in 1968. 
Of these amounts only about $1 billion 
would be offset by existing social security 
taxes but, then, if Congress is to be able 
to avoid the fateful day when it will have 
to dip into General Treasury funds to 
finance social security payouts, there will 
have to be substantial increases—further 
increases—in social security taxes which, 
for obvious reasons, the President is sug- 
gesting be deferred until after the 1968 
elections. 

This is the Presidential tax-increase 
timetable, as I understand it: The cur- 
rent 3.9 percent tax rate for individual 
Workers would be increased to 4.5 per- 
cent on January 1, 1969, and then on to 
5 percent by 1973. Incidentally, the rate 
is already scheduled to rise to a maxi- 
Mum of 4.85 percent, by virtue of our 
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earlier determinations. But, in addition 
to these rate increases, Mr. Johnson sug- 
gests lifting the earnings ceiling on wages 
subject to tax from the current $6,600, 
yearly, to $7,800 in 1968, and on to $9,000 
in 1971, and finally to $10,800 in 1974. 
This means, for many of our citizens—or 
perhaps I should say many more of them, 
for some are already in this category— 
that they will be paying substantially 
more in social security taxes than they do 
in income taxes, which is something that 
ought. to be of concern to all of us as we 
consider which type of tax is the fairest 
in application considering one’s supposed 
ability to pay. 

We ought also to consider just where 
social security, itself, is heading—as the 
winds of economic and political change 
blow strongly upon it as an integral and 
accepted part of our social structure. 
Specifically, we need to give further con- 
sideration to its impact upon the younger 
worker, just entering the labor market 
for the first time. It was recently 
brought to my attention that the tax 
foundation has figured out that a 21- 
year-old person starting work today at 
“maximum covered earnings” of $6,600 
a year or more, who retires at age 65, 
unmarried, can expect the value of his 
social security pension benefits to total 
about $12,792 less—note this—less than 
the value of his taxpayments plus com- 
pound interest. 

Over 44 years of working, he will have 
paid in social security taxes totaling— 
at present rates—$32,496, including in- 
terest compounded at 3% percent, but 
the value of his expected benefits will 
amount to only $19,704, based on the 
estimated 13 years he will live after 
ee age 65. Not such a bargain, 

t 

Mr. Speaker, it is time we did some 
thinking about all this—if for no other 
reason than that our constituents, who 
often are well ahead of us, have already 
begun to do so, as witness this well- 
phrased letter from a constituent of mine 
living in Big Flats, N.Y., whose name I 
have deleted as I do not have his per- 
mission to use his letter in this fashion, 
but whose thoughts I now wish to share 
with my colleagues under permission 
granted me on January 18: 

Bra Friars, N.Y.. 
January 25, 1987. 
Hon, HOWARD ROBISON, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE ROBISON; If a typical 
American is one who has never written his 
elected representatives, I guess I qualify. I 
vote, pay taxes and gripe but never let any- 
one that might be able to do something 
about it know my feelings. When I begin 
to let thoughts of leaving the United States 
for good flit through my conscious mind, it 
must be time to write my congressman. 

My problem at the present moment is 
Soclal Security. One who can throw stones 
at this sacrosanct institution must also be 
against motherhood, the Boy Scouts and Abe 
Lincoln too, but I really am not. 

The recent message of the President on 
increasing Social Security payments really 
makes one wonder if we have finally reached 
the point of no return to self-reliance, self- 
respect and all the good-old American traits. 
Do we have s Robin Hood in the White House 
who feels that we all ought to be earning the 
same amount? How much longer can we 
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go in increasing Social Security taxes?—upon 
which we have to pay income taxes, too? 

To put a proper perspective on my lament, 
I am 41 years old, a wage earner with 24 
years to go before I can become eligible, 
However, my mothor is presently drawing 
Social Security payments so I am in close 
touch with the day to day realities of retire- 
ment on a limited income. 

From this level of your constituency, it 
would appear that a concerted effort in 
Washington to maintain the value of the 
dollars presently being received by the elder- 
ly would be more in order than a rise in pay- 
ments and taxes. 

Sincerely yours, 


k— — 


The Fast Deployment Logistic Ship 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Department of the Navy, the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and the Department 
of Defense are now presenting to Con- 
gress requests for the construction of a 
new type of ship to be built for rapid 
availability of war materiel wherever 
needed in the time frame of need. 

Long ago, President Washington, 
stated: 

The path to peace is through the prepara- 
tion for war. 


As times change, the needs of our 
country in being prepared, also change. 

For many years, our country has re- 
Hed upon American-flag merchant ma- 
rine vessels and the vessels of 
countries to provide the necessary trans- 
portation of war materiel and personnel 
to places where wars must be fought or 
where strength must be shown to pre- 
vent war. We have found in the Viet- 
nam war that these sources of shipping 
are not adequate for modern times. 
Our own maritime industry has shown 
a reluctance to make the ships available 
because of the world shipping losses 
which would occur to them and to our 
Nation. Our allies have not furnished 
the ships which we need. 

Although our immediate needs have 
been met, the handwriting of warning is 
on the wall; and something must be 
done to prepare for a future that will 
give us overseas, prompt availability of 
the needed tools of war. 

Two things have already been done. 
In the first place, we have already 
shipped and stored across the seas, in 
various localities, large quantities of 
military materiel to be available in gen- 
eral localities for ultimate shipping to 
specific spots where the need may arise. 

Second, we have, in the last few years, 
greatly increased our combat airlift 
capacity. It is not, however, econom- 
ically feasible to move by air the tremen- 
dous quantities of materiel needed in any 
large operation; for the cost of this pro- 
cedure would be prohibitive; much 
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greater than what the proposed new type 
of ship program would cost. 

Therefore, there remains a need for 
speedy placement of the needed weapons 
in quantity, without the long leadtimes 
of advanced notice which would be re- 
quired if merchant ships were to be used. 

The Department of Defense has come 
up with the idea of the fast deployment 
logistic ship, a vessel specifically de- 
signed to carry all that would be needed 
in he way of weapons and to have these 
loaded ships placed around the world 
in a quickly movable manner. Of 
course, even with such vessels there 
would still be, in any great war, a need 
for calling upon the merchant marine 
for a reserve capacity. 

It is planned to have perhaps 30 stich 
FDL ships. The cost of the construc- 
tion of each is estimated to be about 
$30 million apiece for construction. The 
cost of maintaining each of them 
through their life span, including the 
cost of the crews, maintenance men and 
communications personnel, would run 
another $30 or $40 million. Thus the 
cost of the program is about $70 million 
a ship times 30 ships or $2.1 billion, 

A giant step forward occurred this 
week when the President in his annual 
budget message to Congress asked for 
five of these ships, to begin the program, 
When this group of five ships is added 
to the two experimental ships previously 
authorized and funded, the total package 
asked for is seven ships now, with 23 yet 
to come. And the request includes con- 
tract cancellation costs if all are not 
later approved. 

The personnel aboard each ship would 
consist of Army personnel who would 
maintain the equipment; Navy person- 
nel who would man the communications 
activities; and finally, civilian maritime 
personnel who would operate the ship 
itself. 

Next week the contract definition 
stage will be completed by the three 
bidders on the FDLS project, Lockheed 
Corp., Litton Systems, and General Dy- 
namics. These three companies have 
received during the last 6 months a total 
of $16 million to present their proposals. 
The total package contract for the ships 
will be awarded in June 1967, providing 
Congress approves. 

Capt. Lloyd Sheldon, president of 
the International Organization of Mas- 
ters, Mates & Pilots, said in an inter- 
view in the New York Times last Sunday 
that the program should not be approved 
and that— 

Both the unions and private business will 
be knocked out of the military end of 
the shipping business if this program is 
approved. 


Some others in organized labor have 
taken a similar view. 

But when all of the facts and data are 
presented in the coming hearings before 
the House Armed Services Committee, 
organized labor may find that this pro- 
gram will be in no way detrimental to 
them, but actually of assistance. The 


reason for this is that, as I have already 


indicated, there will be certain perma- 
nently employed civilian martime per- 
sonnel in this program which would be 
added to the job opportunities for those 
now employed in maritime activities. 
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The number of such new jobs would be 
somewhere between 1,000 and 2,000. 
When this becomes clear, I would think 
that the maritime unions would support 
the program. 

There is some opposition from parts 
of the maritime industry and that oppo- 
sition can probably be best summarized 
by the statement of Congressman LEG- 
GETT in his letter to the President dated 
January 9, in which he said: 

Far better it would be to build a fleet with 
a function, i.e. a true modern fast merchant 
fleet that would be available on priority call 
to the Department of Defense. 


The weakness of this position is that 
no merchant fleet which is engaged in 
active maritime voyages can be readily 
available in the time frame that is 
needed and contemplated for these FDL 
ships, even if all of the difficulties of ob- 
taining the ships for the military can be 
overcome in time of war. 

Currently, the United States ranks 
only sixth among the world’s active 
fleets—behind the United Kingdom, II- 
beria, Japan, Russia, and Norway. 

“At the present time, owners of the 
merchant fleet argue that they do not 


wish to furnish ships which have been 


financed with Federal assistance because 
to do so interferes with theirs, and the 
U.S. world trade. 

So, what Congressman LEGGETT argues 
for is not likely to be a real solution to the 
problem confronting our country. More- 
over, the presence of these FDL ships 
will, to an extent, allow the maritime in- 
dustry to have a more solid and perma- 
nent base for their investments and op- 
erations on a continuous basis, regard- 
less of whether war occurs or not. 

There will, in all probability, be some- 
thing written into the legislation which 
will protect the maritime industry 
against competition from these ships. 
The 30 FDL ships would, in any event, 
be but about 2 percent of the number of 
ships in the total U.S. merchant marine. 

The decline of merchant marine ship- 
building in the United States has been 
well publicized. Russia is outbuilding us 
by a ratio of 12 to 1 on numbers of ships 
and 8 to 1 by tonnage. 

In addition, Soviet shipyards are op- 
erating at near capacity; about half of 
the capacity of this country is today idle. 
Some shipbuilders feel that the increas- 
ing Russian fleet will be her principal 
economic weapon against the West; the 
Soviets having the power to control ocean 
freight rates. 

What they overlook is that these ships 
in key positions throughout the world 
can position materiel where needed at a 
cheaper cost in time and money than 
having to airlift thousands of tons of 
equipment by air in time of crisis. The 
merchant fleet could not be depended on 
to have the capability, to be loaded and 
assembled in the positions needed to de- 
liver, a division-worth of Army equip- 
ment with complete unit integrity in less 
than a few months. 

America suffers a serious disadvantage 
in shipbuilding: We now rank 14th 
among the 15 chief shipbuilding nations 
in the world. 

Some shipbuilders now have positive 
thoughts on this project because they 
feel the new assembly line type produc- 
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tion of ships, similar to the well-known 
Arendal yard in Sweden, which has de- 
veloped a standardization in design will 
help mold modern yards. Some indi- 
vidual shipyards may be hurt by the new 
concept; but, overall good will be felt by 
the industry. 

There have been questions of the need 
for a new shipyard to build these ships. 
The program could be undertaken in 
several shipyards now in existence, but 
the cost would be much, much higher 
and at a reduced level of standardization. 
There is no single shipyard presently 
capable of delivering all of these ships 
at the requisite rate. 

Greater economies in shipbuilding 
from this program will result in overall 
benefits to the merchant marine as well 
as to the Navy. The FDLS program will 
represent only 6 percent of the total U.S. 
shipbuilding effort on an annual basis 
for the next 6 years. It is difficult to 
see how this could create a monopoly. 

What of the small shipbuilder? There 
will continue to be many ship programs 
involving relatively small numbers of 
ships and others involving larger num- 
bers of small ships. 

In view of the realities of the present 
situation in shipbuilding in the United 
States, there are now a goodly number 
of shipbuilding companies who are giving 
approval to the FDLS program. This is 
not to say that all are in agreement but 
the trend is in the direction of approval. 

I did not approach this program and 
its implications with any prejudgment; 
and I sought out the facts in a quest 
only for what is best for our country. 
After this study it appears clear to me 
that the program is needed and that the 
benefits from it will be experienced not 
only in the added defense strength of our 
country, but in the upgrading of our 
shipbuilding and maritime industries, 
which greatly need any assistance they 
can get. 


Cutback of Highway Funds 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. G. ELLIOTT HAGAN 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January.19, 1967 


Mr. HAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
reiterate a statement which I made on 
December 19, 1966, concerning the cut- 
back of $700 million in Federal highway 
construction funds during the curent 
fiscal year. I remain just as strongly 
ates to this action as I did on that 


The following is an article that ap- 
peared December 19, 1966, in the Savan- 
nah Evening Press, Savannah, Ga.: 

Curnack OF FUNDS RAPPED BY HAGAN 

U.S. Rep. Elliott Hagan said today he has 
filed a strong protest with the White House 
over the cutback in Federal highway con- 
struction funds. 

“The curtailment of federal funds for ronds, 
dificult to understand under any circum- 
stances, is made even more unpalatable in 
view of the numerous Great Society programs 
that could be trimmed with little anguish 
throughout the nation,” Hagan declared. 
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The federal government recently ordered 
a $700 million cutback in highway construc- 
tion funds during the current fiscal year. 
The reduction severely crippled the Georgia 
road building program. 

In the Savannah area, an extension of 
Abercron to U.S. 17 and I-95 and the com- 
pletion of the Westside Bypass were immedi- 
ate victims. 

“Iam deeply concerned over the federal 
cutback in highway construction money— 
severely limiting road construction in the 
First District—and have already contacted 
the proper Washington officials strongly pro- 
testing the action,” Hagan sald. 

Hagan's office has received protest letters 
from throughout the First Congressional Dis- 
trict. The cutback particularly curtails con- 
Struction on primary, secondary and urban 
road projects. 

A move is expected to be launched in Con- 
gress when the new session opens in January 
to restore the highway money. The funds 
were appropriated specifically for highway 
Purposes by the last Congress. 

The federal government said the cutback 
was necessary because of the growing ex- 
pense in connection with the waging of the 
war in Vietnam. 


Dr. Marie L. Fetsch Receives a Citation 
and Award From His Holiness, Pope 
Paul VI 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, January 26, 1967 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, it gives me 
personal pleasure to call the attention 
of my colleagues to the ceremony held 
at the Sands Point Day School Academy, 
on Wednesday, October 26, 1966, when 
my distinguished constituent, Dr. Marie 
L. Fetsch, was honored by Pope Paul VI, 
in recognition of her contributions to 
education, with special emphasis on edu- 
cation for gifted children. This took 
Place in the presence of high ranking 
officials of the church. Dr. Fetsch is the 
founder-director of the nonprofit school 
for gifted children. 


Dr. Fine, headmaster, former educa- 
tion editor of the New York Times, pre- 
sided. 


Father Dwyer, Manor Haven Catholic 
Church, Manor Haven, Port Washing- 
ton, Long Island, N.Y., delivered the in- 
vocation, Thereafter he spoke briefly 
and extended his congratulations to Dr. 
* in being recognized by Pope Paul 


Sister Esther Regis, chairman of the 
Department of Education, Molloy College 
for Women, Rockville Center, Long Is- 
land, N. Y., then translated a message 
received from the Education Secretary to 
the Pope, Paul VI, from Italian to Eng- 
lish, as follows: 

I am grateful for the opportunity of join- 
ing my voice to so many others that are 
With you to express the admiration, praise, 
and inaugural wishes: admiration for your 
generous devotion, with which you aim to 
the best future of humanity, for the ac- 
Complishments already obtained; hope for 
the future and better developments in your 
Work, and the happiest attainment of its 
Purposes. 

It is right and dutiful to celebrate this 
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occasion because it witnesses the good work, 
to overcome difficulties, and the courageous 
initiative, promoted in the delicate field of 
education; it also proves the effort accom- 
plished for the improvement of the systems, 
the qualification of teachers, and the forma- 
tion of the students. 

Desirous of assuring society a finer future, 
you have with maternal care, tended to the 
young plans of the new generations, guiding 
their growth towards the true and the good. 
In the years in which external reality be- 
gins to take shape for them, while the notions 
of good and evil replace the sensations of 
sweet and bitter, of beautiful and ugly, of 
pleasant and dangerous, you have tried to 
impress in their souls the real vision of 
things and the right conduct of actions. Not 
unaware that to educate well is above all to 
prevent—and this is true, too, in its meaning 
“to succeed before others,” namely, before 
error and fault, and that to prevent is cer- 
tainly easire than to intervene, to correct 
and remedy, you have known in an atmo- 
sphere of liberty and of expansive serenity 
how to work in the mysterious labyrinth of 
the child; have taught others to trust not 
only the validity of the modern equipments 
and methods, but also-in the great potenti- 
alities of the child, even if he is little gifted. 
Not indulging to a gratuitous optimism, you 
have invited the modern man not to consider 
the little gifted with a systematic pessimism. 
And, not denying his limits, you have de- 
fended his dignity and capacity to 
himself. You have lead the absent minded to 
reconsider that “a child is worth more than 
the whole world!“. Thus, while it is a stop 
to the predominant pessimism, your work is a 
proof of the vitality of initiatives and 
methods that encourage and rejoice the 
sociologists. 

This inauguration then, does not only 
wish to look back, for a secret desire to 
count and measure the already achieved, 
and to boast of it; it wishes to be a 
stimulus to complete what remains to 
be done because, in the renewed atmos- 
phere that carries with it an unforeseen 
number of new and difficult problems for 
which evaluation and solution it requires 
a generous task, it demands excitement and 
leaven for the lift of tomorrow; it measures 
its step with the world's life, in which the 
children walk, looking towards its activities 
in perennial transformation. 

So much the worthier, then, of admiration 
and praise is your initiative, because its 
program aims not only at a generic educa- 
tion of the child, but intends to form him 
wholly to become part as a normal citizen 
of his society, to which he will give his 
collaboration for a better progress; for the 
economic, pedagogic, and cultural advan- 
tages that the Nation itself may get. 

Allow me, once again, a consideration, 
perhaps a little personal: our world, al- 
though feeling far from God, feels deeply 
the need of Him, and is moved as soon as 
he comes to know Him, as soon as he meets 
Him in the reality of life. The world needs 
a living evidence and becomes good when- 
ever such an evidence is realized. 

Your work, Mrs, Fetsch, is a living reality, 
that witnesses God, and invites the world to 
meet Him. 

Renewing my most fervid wishes for the 
fruitful increment of your beneficial work, 
I salute you, Dr. Fetsch, colleagues, friends 
and students. 


ACCEPTANCE SPEECH oF Dr. MARIE L. FETSCH 


I am deeply moved by having this high 
honor conferred on me by that distinguished 
representative of the Judiciary of the State 
of New York, that distinguished former 
Chief Judge of the Court of Appeals of 
New York, to Dr. Fine, Sister Esther Regis, 
the Rt. Rev. Dr. Benjamin C. Eckard, my 
distinguished colleagues, Father Dwyer and 
Sister Mary Theresa Brentano, Dr. Ewald, 
and all other personalities who have par- 
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ticipated in this ceremony, particularly the 
high ranking officials ofthechurch, I shall 
continue to dedicate my life to culture and 
humanity, in Improving the education of 
Gifted Children in the United States and 
throughout the world. 

I humbly accept this high honor in be- 
half of my colleagues, the teachers and 
—— of the Sands Point County Day 

ool. 


I shall always regard this single honor as 
a constant reminder of the debt each of 
us owes to other human beings and en- 
denvor to honor that obligation all the days 
of my life. Thank you very much. 


National Gallery of Art Calendar for 
February 1967 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, January 12, 1967 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a real pleasure to call to 
the attention of my colleagues in Con- 
gress, and to the American people, the 
excellent and rewarding National Gal- 
lery of Art calendar for February 1967: 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY OF ART CALENDAR OF 

EvENTS, FEBRUARY 1967 


Three lost masters: Paintings by Rem- 
brandt, Ter Borch, and Tischbein, stolen 
from Germany's Weimar Museum in 1922, 
continue on view in Lobby D through the 
month. They were discovered in Dayton, 
Ohio, and seized by the United States Gov- 
ernment as alien property in 1947. A spe- 
cial Act of Congress will return them to 
Germany next month. 

Special loan: Sixty-six French paintings 
from the private collection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Mellon are exhibited in Galleries 69 
through 72. 

Continuing exhibition: Master Prints from 
the Collection of the National Gallery of Art. 
Central Gallery. Through March 1. 

New reproductions: Color Postcards; Joos 
van Cleve, Margaretha Boghe, Wife of Joris 
W. Vezeler; Modigliani, Gypsy Woman with 
Baby; National Gallery of Art, View of the 
Rotunda; The Andrew Mellon Memorial 
Fountain. 5¢ each, Mall orders under $1.00, 
add 25¢ handling charge. 

Radio picture of the week: “A History of 
Western Painting” is the subject of the third 
Radio Picture of the Week series broadcast 
over Station WGMS during the intermissions 
of the Sunday evening concerts. Twenty 
National Gallery paintings, ranging from the 
era of Duccio to that of Picasso, will be dis- 
cussed in chronological sequence from Feb- 
ruary 5 through June 18. The talks will be 
rebroadcast on Wednesdays at some time be- 
tween 2 and 4 p.m. over WGMS-FM. By or- 
dering color reproductions, suitable for fram- 
ing, listeners can follow the course at home. 
The reproductions, on 11°’ x 14°" heavy paper, 
come with printed résumés of the broadcasts 
in a portfolio cover. 

To subscribe send your name and address 
to Radio Picture of the Week, National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washington, D. C. 20565. Orders 
are taken only for the complete set of twenty. 
$5.50 postpaid; checks payable to N.G.A. Pub- 
lications Fund. 

The Gallery is open on weekdays from 10 
am. to 5 pm. and on Sundays from 2 p.m. 
to 10 p.m. Admission is free to the Gallery 
and to all programs scheduled. The cafe- 
teria is open on weekdays from 11 am. to 
4 p.m. and on Sundays from 4 p.m. to 7 p.m. 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 30, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
FEBRUARY 5 

Painting of the week: Rembrandt, Self- 
Portrait (Widener Collection), gallery 45 
Tuesday through Saturday, 12:00 and 2:00; 
Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Techniques of the Dec- 
orative Arts. Central lobby, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1:00; Sunday 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11:00 and 
3:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Art and the Flood in Flor- 
ence; Guest Speaker: Frederick Hartt, Pro- 
fessor of Fine Arts, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Philadelphia, Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: Rita Shane, Soprano; 
Lawrence Smith, Pianist, East Garden Court, 
8:00. 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 6, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

FEBRUARY 12 

Painting of the week: Corot. Ville 
d'Avray (Gift of Count Cecil Pecci-Blunt), 
Gallery 77, Tuesday through Saturday, 12:00 
and 2:00; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Techniques of Print 
Making. Central Lobby, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1:00: Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. 
Rotunda, Monday through Saturday, 11:00 
and 3:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Psychology and Art. 
Guest speaker: Michael F. Andrews, Professor 
of Art and Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: Roman Rudnytsky, Pian- 
ist. East Garden Court, 8:00. 

Inquiries concerning the Gallery’s educa- 
tional servics should be addressed to the 
Educational Office, 737-4215, extension 272. 

All concerts, with Radio Picture of the 
Week intermission talks, are broadcast by 
Station WGMS-AM (570) and FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, FEBRUARY 13, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

FEBRUARY 19 

Painting of the week! Holbein the 
Younger. Edward VI as a Child (Andrew 
Mellon Collection), Gallery 40, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12:00 and 2:00; Sunday, 
3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour of the week: Early Techniques of 
Painting. Rotunda, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 1:00; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour; Introduction to the Collection.. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11:00 and 
3:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: Art and the Irrational in 
Works by Bosch and Goya. Guest Speaker: 
James L. Foy, M.D., Professor of Psychiatry, 
Georgetown University School of Medicine, 
Washington, D.C.; Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: Flore Wend, Soprano. 
. Reyes, Pianist, East Garden Court, 

MONDAY, PEBRUARY 20, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

FEBRUARY 26 


Painting of the week: Francois Clouet. 


“Diane de Poitiers” (Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
tion), Gallery 41, Tuesday, and Thursday 

Saturday, 12:00 and 2:00; Sunday 
3:30 and 6:00. 

Tour oj the week: Late Techniques of 
Painting. Rotunda, Tuesday, and Thursday 
through Saturday, 1:00; Sunday, 2:30, 

Tour: Introduction to the Collection. Ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11:00 and 
3:00; Wednesday, 1:00; Sunday, 5:00. 

Sunday lecture: The Hermitage, Leningrad, 
Guest Speaker; Mary Chamot, Formerly As- 
sistant Keeper, The Tate Gallery, London, 
Lecture Hall, 4:00. 

Sunday concert: George Bennette, Pianist, 
East Garden Court, 8:00. 


211" x 14” reproductions with texts for 
sale this week—16¢ each. (If mailed, $1.00 
for 4; order under $1.00, 25¢ each, plus 25¢ 
handling charge.) 
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Protest Resolutions 


SPEECH 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege to be the guest speaker at the 
Ukrainian Independence Day program 
held Sunday, January 22, in the Irving- 
ton, N.J., High School to mark the 49th 
anniversary of the proclamation of in- 
dependence by the Ukrainian National 
Republic. The memorable program was 
conducted by Dr. W. Huk, chairman, 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Amer- 
ica, Inc., branch, for Newark, Irvington, 
and vicinity. 

Over 1,200 persons were in attendance 
to affirm their dedication to the cause of 
Ukrainian independence. Believing, as 
members of this great democracy, in the 
concept of individual freedom and lib- 
erty, Americans of all races join their 
good fellow citizens of Ukrainian descent 
in mourning the tragic fate of the captive 
peoples and in hoping for the restoration 
of sovereign independence that the brave 
Ukrainians so gloriously proclaimed 49 
years ago. 

I am honored to submit to the Con- 
gress the following protest resolutions 
adopted on this significant occasion by 
the Ukrainian Congress Committee, 
branch for Newark, Irvington, and 
vicinity. 

The resolution follows: 

PROTEST RESOLUTIONS OF UKRAINIAN CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE OF AMERICA, BRANCH FoR NEW- 
ARK, N. J. AND VICINITY 
We, Americans of Ukrainian descent, of 

City of Newark and its vicinity, County of 

Essex, State of New Jersey, appeal to our 

President and his Secretary of State and to 

our legislative bodies, the Senate and the 

House of Representatives of the United 

States, to raise their voices in defense of the 

recent ruthlessly persecuted Ukrainian cul- 

ture by the Communist Government of the 

Union of Soviet Socialist Republics in the 

so-called Ukrainian SSR, which is only the 

administrative region of the centrally ruled 

Soviet State. There an tron-clad assault on 

the culture and intellectual life of the 

Ukrainian people is presently going on with 

an intensified furor of the Russian chauvin- 

ism using the means of suppression of the 

Ukrainian language in the schools and press 

and by means of arrests, Imprisonments, 

sentencing and deportation of the Ukrainian 
writers, poets, and scholars, whose only guilt 
was writing and speaking Ukrainian and de- 
fending the Ukrainian culture against the 
mass harrassment by the official Soviet 

Russification policy. 

We ask our government to speak up in de- 
fense of the rights of the Ukrainians to 
develop their own culture in their home land 
by direct talks with the Soviet leaders and 
through the channels of the United Nations 
in the name of justice and humanity, 

On this day of 22nd of January 1967, the 
Forty-Ninth Anniversary of the proclamation 
of the national independence of Ukraine and 
establishment of the Ukrainian National 
Democratic Republic in Kyiv, and the Forty- 
Eighth Anniversary of the unification of all 
Ukrainian lands and provinces into one na- 
tional state, we take the liberty to remind 
our government and all ite branches that the 
Ukrainian political sovereignty was then 
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ruthlessly crushed by the Soviet government 
by means of military invasion and the incor- 
poration of Ukraine by force into the USSR, 
giving it the Russian-marinette status of the 
so-called Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
where the Russians have ruled since and the 
Ukrainians being there the second ranked 
subjects of the Bolshevik regime. 

On this commemorable anniversary, we 
take the liberty to remind our government 
that since that compulsory incorporation of 
the Ukraine our brethern and sisters there, 
have been continually exposed to persecution 
both physical and spiritual. The Soviet 
regime had but one end in mind and it was 
extermination of the Ukrainians as a sepa- 
rate nationality. 

Genocide was practiced by the Soviets in 
Ukraine on a large scale, Mass arrests, mass 
imprisonments, mass deportations to distant 
parts of the USSR and mass executions, man- 
made famine in 1932-33 and ruthless sup- 
pression of Ukrainian language, folklore, 
writing, poetry and scholarship were the chief 
devices of the Soviet-Russian unceasing drive 
to solve“ the Ukrainian question, of which 
the present intensified Ruasification policy 
in the Ukrainian SSR is only a link in the 
long chain of Russian policy toward the non- 
Russian nationalities in the USSR in general, 

We call to the attention of our government 
that the Russians did not hesitate to sup- 
press also the religious life of the Ukrainian 
people which has been a factor in their intel- 
lectual and spiritual development as a sepa- 
rate nationality. Hundreds upon thousands 
of the faithful of the Ukrainian Orthodox 
and the Ukrainian Catholic Churches per- 
ished under the atheistic drive of the Soviet 
rulers, along with several bishops and thou- 
sands of clergy of both denominations. 

We Americans of Ukrainian descent assert, 
that during the Second World War and there- 
after the Ukrainian Insurgent Army fought 
for years against the Soviets to testify the 
will of the Ukrainian people to live a free and 
independent national life in the tradition of 
the 22nd of January 1918. 

We recall the words of the great American, 
Abraham Lincoln, that no house divided 
against itself can long endure—half free and 
half slave. In the world of ours tyranny, 
persecution and colonialism must be abol- 
ished in order to save mankind from 4 
catastrophe. Hence, we appeal to our gov- 
ernment to speak up In defense of all those 
enslaved by the Soviet Russian colonialism, 


Da. W. HUK, 
Chairman, 
VoLopYMya HUERTYMAC, 
Secretary. 


You Can’t Buy Friends or Votes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, on No- 
vember 29, 1966, the General Assembly of 
the United Nations organization defeated 
a resolution which was designed to expel 
Nationalist China from the organization 
and seat Communist China in its place. 
The vote was 57 to 46, with 17 abstentions 
and one absence. i 

It is worth noting that the 46 nations 
that voted to seat Red China have, almost 
without exception, received assistance 
under the various foreign aid programs 
sponsored by the United States. A total 
of $37,592,100,000 has gone to these coun- 
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tries; this does not include aid that can- 
not be differentiated by country. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the breakdown by nations for the 
period July 1, 1945, to June 30, 1965: 


Afghanistan 


1 Military aid classified. 

Byelorussia and the Ukraine, both of which 
voted to seat Communist China, are included 
with USSR. Bulgaria, Mongolia, and 
Rumania, received no aid from the United 
States. 


—ä 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cope or Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


Trrie 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDExES—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12; 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TITLE 44, Secrion 182b, Same; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recoxp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, C. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
Order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
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the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be Inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 61%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m, in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD İS- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD., 

7. Thirty-day limit — The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the (CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
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when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
elther House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published In the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes fram 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as à single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of theHouse or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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Robert E. Lee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Hon. G. V. (SONNY) MONTGOMERY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following com- 
memoration of the birthday of Robert E. 
Lee on January 19, 1967, with excerpts 
from Dr. Frank Rose, president of the 
University of Alabama, and Mr. Benja- 
min H. Hill: 

ADDRESS oF Dr. FRANK Ros, KAPPA ALPHA- 
TRANSYLVANIA, PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF ALABAMA, AT TEE KAPPA ALPHA CON- 
VENTION In MEMPHIS 


Robert E. Lee was born the son of one of 
America’s most distinguished Revolutionary 
heroes, “Light-Horse Harry“ Lee, a gentleman 
of impeccable manners and flashing conver- 
sation, often mentioned as Washington's suc- 
cessor and as a member of the Continental 
Congress was the one who eulogized George 
Washington as “First in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 
His first wife had died early and he had 
married the lovely Ann Hill Carter, age 
twenty, and the daughter of one of the rich- 
est men in Virginia. This lovely lady was to 
become the mother of our spiritual founder, 
Robert E. Lee. 

Henry Lee did not have the capacity to 
retire to the quiet and prosperous lite, and 
soon after his marriage to Ann Hill Carter, 
he became involved in highly speculative 
land deals that lost all of the family resources 
and brought embarrassment to many of his 
old friends, among them Washington, Monroe 
and Jefferson. In the summer of 1813, he 
left his young wife and young son to take a 
chosen exile in the Barbados, never to see his 
family again. 

Young Robert gave his every attention to 
his mother and the Episcopal Church and 
grew into a fine young man. By the end of 
1823, he had completed the course at Alexan- 
der Academy and enrolled at West Point. 
He was an outstanding cadet, without de- 
Merits and with outstanding marks in all 
Subjects taken, His service in peacetime was 
excellent and on September 1, 1852, he re- 
turned to West Point to become the ninth 
superintendent of the United States Military 
Academy. He rebuilt the Academy and in- 
augurated new courses and instituted new 
disciplines. In 1855, Lee was ordered to Tex- 
as, and it was six years later that he had to 
declare his faith to the Union or to Virginia. 
On April 18, 1861, Colonel Robert E. Lee was 
summoned to Washington and offered the 
Command of the Northern Army which he 
declined with a fervent appeal that all differ- 
ences between North and South be settled 
without troops. General Scott asked for his 
immediate resignation, and a few days later, 
Lee reluctantly assumed command of the 
Northern Virginia troops. 

The War took its heavy toll of Lee's men 
and his vitality, and following his surrender, 
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he was offered many opportunities to re- 
claim fortune, but chose instead to become 
president of Washington College. He was so 
respected by both faculty and students that 
they would pause outside his home in the 
morning in the hope of speaking to him or 
to see him on his way to his office. Life was 
not to be kind in the aftermath, as extrem- 
ists on both sides were to attack him until 
his death. He accepted his punishment with 
courage and won many strong friends and 
the praise of outstanding men on both sides. 
The New York Herald, in an editorial, sub- 
mitted Robert E. Lee’s name as the Demo- 
cratic nominee for presidency of the United 
States on July 1, 1868, 

What was it our founders saw in Robert 
E. Lee? One cannot read the volumes that 
have been written on his life without being 
greatly moved. 

He was a man of great discipline. This 
is seen in his life even at an early age—in 
his care for the wishes of his parents, his 
attendance and attention to his Episcopal 
Church, his excellent mastery of subjects 
taken in school and at West Point, his de- 
votion to duty as a soldier in the Mexican 
War and later as Superintendent of the 
Academy. He fought successfully for four 
years, outnumbered four to one, and with 
few of the instruments of war. He accepted 
defeat in honor, and refused great financial 
fortune to return to his native Virginia to 
begin rebuilding the lives of those who would 
become the leaders of tomorrow. His sor- 
rows, he would not allow to become rancor; 
his defeat, not bitterness; his losses, not 
helplessness. For Robert E. Lee and his 
native South there were no Marshall Plans 
or Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 
There was no Point Four Program. 

He returned home to teach his boys the 
manhood out of which reason prevails and 
intelligence conquers, With courage and 
wisdom and perseverance, he started rebuild- 
ing. The South was the frontier and he led 
the way. This is what our founders saw in 
Robert E. Lee and this is why they gave us 
our heritage. 

He was a man of great character, Embar- 
rassed by the conduct of his father in early 
life, poor in the midst of relatives that were 
rich, left with the care of a mother ill in 
health, and tempted by the frivolous ridicule 
of those his own age, he set his mind on 
higher goals and achieved most of them. He 
did not want to be a party to those who 
would destroy the Union, neither would he be 
made a party to those who would destroy the 
South. But he would defend his State of 
Virginia. He surrendered his slaves before 
the War. Grant did not free his until after 
the War. Our founders saw justice, goodness 
and Godliness in Robert E. Lee, and this is 
our heritage. 

Further comments were made by Benjamin 
H. Hill commemorating the birthday of 
Robert E. Lee: 

“He was a foe without hate; a friend with- 
out treachery; a soldier without cruelty; and 
a victim without murmuring. He was a 
public officer without vices, a private citizen 
without wrong, a neighbor without reproach, 
a Christian without hypocrisy, and a man 
without guilt. He was a Caesar without his 
ambition, Frederick without his tyranny, 
Napoleon without his selfishness, and Wash- 
ington without his reward.” 


A Tribute to Gentry Dugat, Scholar and 
Writer, of Bee County, Tex. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr, President, 
there have recently come to my attention 
an editorial and biographical sketches, 
published in the Beeville Bee-Picayune, 
of Bee County, Tex., on the death of an 
able writer, Gentry Dugat. 

Gentry Dugat was born on a ranch, 
and after growing up there, going 
through school and law school, obtaining 
a law license, and becoming an assistant 
county attorney in Hidalgo County, he 
began to serve as a reporter on the 
McAllen Monitor; then on the Donna 
newspaper, in Hidalgo County; the Luf- 
kin Daily News in Angelina County, as 
city editor; and then as a reporter for the 
Dallas Morning News. 

Later he was the managing editor of 
the Edinburg Review, then the city editor 
of the Corpus Christi Caller, and then 
an editor of the Cotton Ginners Journal, 
in Dallas. Thereafter, he was Dallas 
County purchasing agent, but he moved 
back to Bee County, his native county, 
to become à reporter for the Bee- 
Picayune, a position he held until his 
death in 1966. 

With his varied experiences in many 
parts of Texas, Gentry Dugat was more 
than a reporter, more than a writer. He 
was a student and a scholar. He studied 
the development of writing from the 
cuneiform writing of the Mesopotamian 
era, through parchment, and through our 
present printing. He assembled a valu- 
able collection illustrating the develop- 
ment of writing in different languages 
by the human race. This collection he ` 
donated to the Southwest Texas State 
College at San Marcos, Tex., the alma 
mater of President Lyndon B. Johnson, 
where it is displayed in the Dugat Room. 

While in his early twenties, he wrote 
and published “A Life of Henry W. 
Grady.” 

Gentry Dugat was my friend. He sup- 
ported me in my political and govern- 
mental activities and was wise in coun- 
sel, energetic in action, diligent in his 
advocacy. I miss him; the State of 
Texas misses him. 

Mr. President, when one soul of such 
attainments passes from our midst, it is 
fitting that note be taken of his accom- 
plishments and that they be preserved in 
a permanent record. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD 
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a feature article from page 1 of the Bee- 
Picayune, of Beeville, Tex., of Thursday, 
February 10, 1966. It is entitled “Gentry 
Dugat, Oil Editor of Bee-Picayune, Suc- 
cumbs to Heart Attack Saturday,” and 
was written by Camp Ezell, editor of the 
Bee-Picayune. 

Also, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
editorial from page 2, section C of the 
Bee-Picayune for February 10, 1966, en- 
titled “Many Hearts Are Saddened 
Throughout the Country,” a tribute to 
Gentry Dugat; and also in an article 
from pages Cl and C6 of the Bee- 
Picayune entitled Gone, Not For- 
gotten,” all being sketches of, or tributes 
to, the late Gentry Dugat, scholar, writer, 
advocate, and friend. 

There being no objection, the items 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Gentry Ducat, OIL EDITOR OF BEE-PICAYUNE, 
Succumss TO Heart ATTACK SATURDAY 
(By Camp Ezell) 

Gentry Dugat, 70, oll editor, feature writer, 
and reporter for the Bee-Picayune the last 
18 years, died at his home Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 5, at 11:30 p.m., apparently as the 
result of a heart attack. 

Mr. Dugtat had suffered several heart at- 
tacks and three light strokes during the 
last several years, and although he passed 
away unexpectedly, he knew and his friends 
knew that his life on earth was nearing the 
end, 

Puneral services were held Monday at 4 
p.m. in First Methodist Church at Beeville. 
The officiating ministers were the Rev. 
Charles Dunn, pastor of First Christian 
Church at Pettus; the Rev. J. E. Mack of 
San Antonio, a former pastor of the Meth- 
odist Church at Pettus, and the Rev. Leo 
Ross of Edcouch, also a former Pettus Meth- 
odist Church pastor, 

With Miss Pam Chandler at the Organ, 
Mrs. George Brown sang Abide With Me and 
Where Weill Never Grow Old. 

Pettus Masonic Lodge No. 1508 had charge 
of graveside rites. Camp Ezell, a past-master 
of Beevilie Masonic Lodge, delivered the ora- 
tion, Interment was in the Dugat family 
plot of the Mineral Cemetery. Galloway- 
Wilson had charge of arrangements. 

The pallbearers at the church were Ron- 
ald Dodillet, Gil Champagne, Bob Bates, 
Fred C. Latcham, Jr., Bernard McWhorter, 
and Cameron Devereaux, Masonic pallbear- 
ers at the cemetery were C. G. Barnard, John 
Pogue, W. K. Bateman, D. Passoit, J. B. 
Vanhooser, George Anderson, James Beau- 
champ, anc Doyle Parker. 

Named as honorary pallbearers were Camp 
Ezell, Dr. Scott McNeill, Sr., Norris Rider, 
Grady Harrison, Irvin McWhorter, Judge 
Gus Mattingly, and Davis Delony, all of Bee- 
ville, and John Shaw, Kenneth Leggett, Rev. 
J. C. Horton, Joe Wroten, Fern Harris, and 
J. V. Witt, all of Pettus. 

Gentry Dugat was born on a ranch near 
Mineral on April 25, 1895, a son of Charles 
Alexander Dugat and Martha Elizabeth 
(Page) Dugat, ploneer settlers of Bee 
County. 

He attended A. C. Jones High School three 
years, but graduated from Mineral High 
School. He attended a preparatory school in 
Austin, then entered Cumberland University 
Law School in Tennessee, where he graduated 
with a law degree. He obtained a license to 
practice law in Texas and established an of- 
fice in McAllen, where he served as assist- 
ant county attorney. 

The McAlien Monitor editor was short of 
help one day and asked Mr. Dugat to report 
an important meeting for the newspaper. 
The editor liked the story so well that he 
offered Mr. Dugat a position on the repor- 
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torial staff, Mr. Dugat was so well pleased 
with the life of a journalist that he aban- 
doned the practice of law. 

Later Mr. Dugat worked for the Donna 
newspaper, then went to the Lufkin Daily 
News as city editor. After serving two years 
in that capacity, he was offered a position 
as reporter for the Dallas News, and he 
changed jobs for the experience that it would 
give him. He was called by the publishers 
of the Edinburg Review and asked to assume 
the duties of managing editor, and he con- 
verted the weekly newspaper into a dally 
publication. Later he served as city editor 
of the Corpus Christi Caller, and still later 
he was editor of the Cotton Ginners Journal 
in Dallas. 

Mr. Dugat served as Dallas County pur- 
chasing agent, which took him out of the 
journalism field for a few years. However, 
in 1948 he felt both the call of newspaper 
work and the anticipated thrill of living at 
the ranch home where he was born near 
Mineral. He moved back to Bee County and 
became oil editor and reporter for the Bee- 
Picayune, a position he held until his death. 

He was married to Miss Lena Ross on 
November 16, 1948, in Fort Worth, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dugat made the move to the ranch 
between Pettus and Mineral shortly after 
their marriage. They lived on the ranch 
until a few years ago, when they moved to 
Pettus, because of Mr. Dugat’s impaired 
health. 

Mr. Dugat served with the United States 
Army in World War I, although he did not 
serve overseas. He was a lifelong member 
of the Methodist Church, was chaplain of 
Pettus Masonic Lodge at the time of his 
death, and was a 32nd Degree Scottish Rite 
Mason and a member of Alzafar Shrine in 
San Antonio. He was a member of the Pet- 
tus Rotary Club. 

During the Bee County Centennial cele- 
bration in 1958, Mr. Dugat took the lead in 
organizing the Bee County Historical Com- 
mission, and served as its president for 
several years, retiring of his own volition, 
He was still a member of the organization 
at the time he passed away. 

He is survived by his wife, Lena, of Pettus; 
a daughter, Mrs. J. E. Bullen of Corpus 
Christi; two granddaughters, Barbara Bullen 
of Corpus Christi and Diane Dugat of Daw- 
sonville, La., and two grandsons, Johnny 
Bullen and Arthur Bullen of Corpus Christl. 
Seven nieces and one nephew also survive. 

This writer first met Gentry Dugat at the 
opening of school in Beeville in September, 
1910. Gentry, a lad of 15 years, came to this 
city to start his high school work. (There 
were only 11 grades at that time.) 

All of the students were amazed at the un- 
usual flow of beautiful English that came 
from the mouth of this youth from the vil- 
lage of Mineral. We called him the “walk- 
ing dictionary.” He did not employ rare or 
obsolete words that the students could not 
understand, but rather he always seemed to 
have at his command an easy ripple of choice 
and fitting words that completely expressed 
the thoughts that were in his mind. 

Gentry’s vocabulary was an inspiration to 
me and to all of the students, and he en- 
couraged all of us to improve our English. 

The teacher—Prof. J. A. Risenhoover— 
placed Gentry and this writer at a double 
desk, and we remained deskmates until the 
end of the first semester, when I passed into 
the ninth grade. 

Gentry showed me an advertisement in 
the Beeyille Picayune which stated that they 
wanted a boy to learn the newspaper trade. 
I took the job, and that began my newspaper 
career, Gentry also started Morris Frank, 
sports editor for the Houston Chronicle, as 
a reporter, and Mr. Frank wrote a feature 
story in the Chronicle giving him credit for 
steering him into Journalism. 

Gentry Dugat was generous, and was al- 
ways ready and willing to share with others. 
He had a clean min@, and when he told a 
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story, It was one that any man, woman or 
child could hear and appreciate. 

Although he slowed down the last few 
years of his life, Gentry had been a prolific 
writer, as well as an eloquent speaker. 

Throughout his life, Gentry had many 
hobbies. During the last decade he centered 
his attention on the study of Mexican arche- 
ology and the collecting of artifacts in Mexi- 
co, He made several trips to Mexico City and 
brought back many interesting items. He 
gave one collection of antiquities to the 
Southwest Texas State College, and the fig- 
ures were effectively displayed in a place 
called the Dugat Room. 

Mr. Dugat, was a collector of books, and 
his library at his home was something un- 
usual to visit. He had many rare and val- 
uable volumes. 

As a young man, Gentry became an ardent 
admirer of Henry W. Grady, the brilliant 
writer and speaker who made the Atlanta 
Constitution famous. Gentry made an ex- 
haustive study of Grady's life and wrote and 
published a book, The Life of Henry W. 
Grady, when he was in his early 20s. When 
he and Mrs. Dugat visited Atlanta a few years 
ago, they visited a daughter of the famous 
newspaper man, and a close friendship was 
generated between the three. 

Gentry was unusually kind to children and 
polite to women, He had a tender heart for 
elderly people, and, for that matter, for any- 
one who was depressed or ill. 

Gentry and I did not always agree, espe- 
cially on politics, but we did not let this 


, divergence of opinion affect our friendship 


of more than half a century. 

Gentry Dugat was one of a kind. There 
was no one else like him. He was an in- 
dividual. He was Gentry Dugat! 


Gone, Nor FORGOTTEN 

Perros, February 7.— The Death Angel 
took from our midst Saturday night about 11 
o'clock the friend of all mankind, Gentry 
Dugat. For quite sometime Gentry had been 
suffering from heart attacks, and perhaps 
other ailments, but he never gave up. When 
he needed medical attention it was a severe 
trial for him to have to obey orders. He 
wanted to be up and doing, and he usually 
did just that. But when stricken Saturday 
evening, that was the last and final call, 

Gentry was born near the Mineral com- 
munity almost 71 years ago. He was a son 
of the late Mr. and Mrs..C. A. Dugat, and 
the last of a family of 12 children. It was 
truly wonderful to see the devotion that he 
felt for the members of his family. He would 
drive miles to see any member of his family 
who might be sick or needed his advice or 
help. He was free with his money, When- 
ever a call of any kind was made, it was 
almost a certain fact that Gentry would re- 
spond without hesitation. 

People of all ages were his friends—regard- 
less of race, creed or color. Seldom a Sun- 
day went by that he was not in his pew 
at church. He loved to sing, especially the 
old songs that were so dear to his heart, and 
now his rich bass voice has been added to the 
heavenly choir. How he will be missed. 

Gentry enjoyed newspaper work, and the 
greater part of his life was given to it. At 
the time of his passing he was oil and agri- 
culture editor for the Bee-Picayune. He was 
also interested in ranching and stock raising. 

The old Dugat home was a part of his hold- 
ings, and when he was away in other cities 
working, he would come regularly each sum- 
mer for a community get-together at the old 
home place. What fun he would have! 
Friends and relatives from far and near 
would come with covered dishes which they 
spread at noontime out under the trees, and 
there everyone would feast. Sometimes he 
would have some contests with attractive 
prizes, and then when dinner“ was over pic- 
tures would be taken and singing would be 
enjoyed. Such gatherings were his delight 
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and were continued until he returned to 
Make his home here permanently, 

He was especially interested in archaeol- 
Ogy, and the June 25, 1965, San Antonio Ex- 
Press carried a nice write-up about him and 
his chosen hobby written by Arthur Moczy- 
Bemba. The last paragraph was a statement 
Made by Gentry which certainly applies to 

very own life. It was concerning some 
Of his collection that he was explaining to 
Mr. Moczygemba when he said, “Although 
these people are gone, they left their mark 
on the face of the earth that is practically 
indestructible.” 

Survivors include his wife, Mrs. Lena Dugat, 
a daughter, Mrs. Margaret Elizabeth Bullen, 
Corpus Christi, four grandchildren seven 
nieces, one nephew and a host of other 
relatives. 

Services were held in the First Methodist 
Church in Beeville, Monday, February 7, at 
4 pm. with the Rey. Charles Dunn, pastor 
Of the Pettus Christian Church, conducting 
the service. He was assisted by the Rev. J. 
E. Mack of San Antonio and the Rev. Leo 
Ross of Edcouch. Burial was in the Mineral 
Cemetery in the family plot under the direc- 
tion of Galloway-Wilson Funeral Home of 
N Masons had charge of the last 

tes, 


The many friends of the deceased offer 
Sincere sympathy to the bereaved. 

Many Hearts ARE SADDENED 
THROUGHOUT THE COUNTY 

Nothing Is permanent except change. And 
Change has again come to the offices of the 
Bee-Picayune. We are, of course, referring 
to the passing from the scene of our oll and 
rage editor, Gentry Dugat, Saturday 

bt. 

Mr. Dugat was a gentleman of the old 
School, and as such practiced an unfailing 
Courtesy toward ladies of all ages. He had 
the blessing of an inquiring mind and his 
Consequent interest in many and varied fields 
kept him studying continuously. He par- 
ticularly loved encyclopedias and almanacs 
and kept a generous supply of various 
—— where he could refer to them when- 

er < 

Els interest in history wås well known, and 
the Bee County Historical Commission will 
be among those who miss him most. He 
recently became an avid fan of trains and 
nothing was more fun for him than reading 
Accounts of the old steam engine. 

His love of children and young folks kept 

im young. No child ever entered the Bee- 

cayune office unnoticed by him. A high- 
Ught of his day would be to guide a tour of 

newspaper plant for groups of wide-eyed 
and somewhat awestricken youngsters from 
schools and various youth organizations from 
Over the county. 

Gentry was also noted for his unusually 
large vocabulary and his ability to use it 
either on his feet or on the written page. 

e we took a story back to him, comment- 
g that it could have been written In much 
concise form and in simpler language, 
80 that everyone could more easily under- 
Stand it. He replied that if he encouraged 
even one on to consult a dictionary, he 
Would consider it a major feat. He added 
that the good Lord gave us an eloquent 
native tongue and that we should always 
Strive to excel in its usage. 
He Dugat should have been given the 
tie, “Mr. Democrat of Bee County,” for he 
dearly loved his political party and worked 
its behalf whenever the opportunity oc- 
He sometimes admitted a better 
deudidate could have been the party choice, 

Ut he still sald that if his own brother were 

for office on another ticket, he 
Wouldn't get his vote. Thus, through all 
ypes of political weather, he loyally voted 
the straight ticket. 

Although born and reared in Bee County, 

try had wandered to other cities in his 
arly life, but when he began to feel the call 
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of his native land again, he returned here 18 
years ago and settled down for good. 

He was a great believer in the soil, and was 
a staunch advocate of agriculture in all its 
many aspects, Farming, , soll con- 
servation and related subjects were his dish, 
and under his leadership in those fields, the 
Bee-Picayune acquired many prizes from 
agricultural and associations. The oll 
industry also received his intense scrutiny, 
and his weekly column was eagerly awaited 
by many subscribers both in and out of the 
county. 

In the last few years, he had a choice to 
make. He could have become a semi-invalid 
and perhaps lived several years longer, but 
being a man of action, this was out of the 
question. He attended the Masonic Lodge 
meetings in Pettus by being hoisted up the 
steps to the hall and helped downstairs after 
each meeting. He made them all in all kinds 
of weather. He also followed the Pettus 
school’s teams to their games all over South 
Texas. 

Gentry made a poor patient, his doctor 
said, for he would not dally long in the hos- 
pital following an attack, after he found he 
could get to his feet once again, His de- 
cision, when he realized his falling health, 
must not have come easily, for he was a man 
who loved life and enjoyed every minute 
of it 

Over the last ten years or so, Gentry had 
developed an interest in archaeology, and his 
excursion to Mexico were the highlight of 
his vacations. Just last summer, when a trip 
to the hospital had threatened to cancel his 
long-awaited vacation plans, he ignored his 
doctor’s and friends’ advice, rded the 
train with his loyal wife by his side, and off 
they went south to the border to have a 

time. 

The Bee-Picayune is richer by far by havy- 
ing had Mr, Dugat on its staff these 18 years. 
And, for that matter, so is everyone with 
whom he came in contact. He was a man 
who will be sorely missed by every resident 
of Bee County. 


The Challenge of ZIP Code Can—and 
Must—Be Met 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, I should like 
to call to the attention of House Mem- 
bers an article entitled “The Challenge 
of ZIP Code Can—and Must—Be Met,” 
written by Mr. Emanuel Cohen of Mail- 
men, Inc., Syosset, N.Y. No subject is 
more complicated than the Post Office 
Department's mandatory requirement 
that bulk mailers presort their mail by 
ZIP code sequence. Business firms are 
being asked to do the sophisticated mail 
scheming task performed since Frank- 
lin’s day by postal clerks. Well over a 
quarter of a billion dollars has been spent 
by 300,000 bulk mailers to add the five- 
digit ZIP numbers to their nameplates 
and computer tapes. In addition to that 
tremendous cost, business mailers are 
being called upon to spend quite large ad- 
ditional sums to presort their mail by 
ZIP code sequence. 

Mr. Cohen, a former postal worker, 
now in private business, is the foremost 
expert on the handling of ZIP-coded 
mail. The House Post Office and Civil 
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Service Committee, of which I am a 
member, has had the distinct privilege 
of hearing his testimony on the ZIP code 
program. Moreover, a subcommittee 
visited Mailmen, Inc., some months ago 
to learn just how difficult and expensive 
it will be for mailers to comply with the 
mandatory order. Mr. Cohen was also 
generous enough to invite top postal offi- 
cials to view his operation. Much was 
learned from these visits. 

Inasmuch as individual Members will 
be hearing from constituents about the 
complexities of mandatory ZIP coding, 
Mr. Cohen’s article on the subject will be 
of great value to all concerned with the 
problem. 

The article follows: 

THE CHALLENGE or ZIP Cope CAN—AND 
Must—Be MET 


(By Emanuel Cohen) 

The second phase of ZIP Code is at hand. 
Until now, most of us in direct mail have 
been concentrating on adding ZIP numbers 
to the address without, unfortunately, giving 
too much thought to phase two, the sorting 
and sacking of mail to 3-digit sectional cen- 
ters and 5-digit direct sacks. The 5-digits 
represent either a single ZIP city or the 
carrier delivery station of the multi-ZIP city. 

The time has come to set the record 
straight on many things. Some of us, and 
particularly those of us who have served on 
the unofficial Harry Maginnis Technical Ad- 
visory Committee, have been misrepresented 
as obstructionists, as being opposed to ZIP 
Code and to p The facts are that 
we “obstructionists” may be the best friends 
the Post Office has. Unlike the sycophants 
with their horse blinders who have said an 
automatic yes“ to anything proposed, it has 
been the so-called obstructionists who have 
advocated proper tools to work with and a 
proper time allowance in which to apply the 
We would remind those of you who are 
now discovering the complications of the 
new sacking and sorting requirements that 
this was pointed out in chart form in testi- 
mony before the Olsen subcommittee about 
@ year and a half ago and that the validity 
of this chart has not been refuted to this 
day. In that same testimony we endorsed 
ZIP Code as a solution to the internal prob- 
lems of the Post Office and offered testimony 
about applying these principles of ZIP Code 
as far back as 1949. We cannot but wonder 
about those among us who mouth stirring 
generalities, offer no solutions, answer no 
questions and help no one. 

Now the “obstructionists” are back again. 
This time our hope is that we can explain 
some of the problems we are faced with. 

DIVIDE LISTS INTO SIX CATEGORIES 


The facts are that in order to mail at bulk 
rates, we must realize that the sorting and 
sacking requirements are paramount and that 
lists will have to be prepared in accordance 
with these requirements if their use is to 
remain economically feasible. Based on the 
amount of handling required, we have divided 
fully-ZIP Coded lists into six categories, 

We do not say that these six categories 
are definitive. We are open to all suggestions. 
What we are striving for is a standard no- 
menclature to apply to lists so that purchas- 
ers will know that no matter from whom 
these lists are secured (whether direct or 
from a list broker) the list category will 
automatically indicate to the purchaser how 
complicated the sorting will be and enable 
him to properly evaluate his total package 
cost. 

Category one. ZIP numerical sequence 


This is the easiest type of list to sort and 
sack. Theoretically, it should not require 
more than one sack at a time to handle the 
list. It is the closest equivalent to the hand- 
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ling of an alpha-geo list before ZIP. How- 
ever, matlers are faced with increased costs 
since there is a potential usage of 930 sacks 
(there are approximately 930 3-digit num- 
bers already assigned out of a possible 999) 
as op to 50 sacks—one for each state 
under the old system. 

Category two. Alpha-Geo with multi-ZIP 

cities in numerical sequence 


There are a number of ways to sort and 
sack such a list. Basically, however, since 
sectional centers are geographic by definition, 
it is necessary to use a set of sack racks when 
working an alphabetic list. There should be 
a separate sack for each section of the state 
being worked. Thus Alabama would require 
only 15 sacks. California would take 31 and 
Utah would need only 5. 

It would be advisable to have an additional 
sack in each case for use for each multi-ZIP 
city as you come to it. This requires a lot 
of floor space, many racks, etc. and is slower 
than working a Category One list. 

Category three. Alpha-Geo list with multi- 
ZIP cities in random sequence 


Ev discussed in Category Two ap- 
plies. In addition, however, the 314 multi- 
ZIP cities must be pieced out to the last two 
digits. In a representative national list, the 
314 multi-ZIP cities can be as much as 50% 
of the list. Obviously the processing of this 
list takes more time, requires more work and 
will necessarily cost more. 

Category four. SFC (sectional center ja- 
cility) sequence 


This is a list that is already by 3 digits. 
Each piece must now be sorted down to the 
last two digits for the sectional center facility 
or the multi-ZIP city for proper tying and 
sacking. 

Category five. State sequence 


All the names for each state are together 
but the cities are in random sequence, Such 
a list requires two full handlings. The first 
handling is by 3 digits, thus reducing the list 
to a Category Four. The second handling is 
for the last two digits within the SCF or the 
multi-ZIP city. 


Category siz. Random 


Theoretically, this requires three full han- 
dlings; the first by state reducing to a Cate- 
gory Five; secondly, each state is sorted to 3 
digits, becoming a Category Four; and fi- 
nally, each SCF or multi-ZIP city is sorted by 
the last two digits and tied and sacked. It 
must be realized that every shop must estab- 
lish its own internal procedures to shorten 
the number of handlings without sacrificing 
proper handling of the mail. 


WHY PROBLEMS ARISE 


Up to now every list we Have seen has fit 
into one of these six categories. There are 
variations. For example, the list that runs 
from Alabama to Wyoming but is in numeri- 
cal sequence within each state is still a Cate- 
gory One list. 


Comments of Retired Gen. Curtis E. LeMay 
on Conduct of War in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF BOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
El Paso Times of January 21, 1967, con- 
tains an Associated Press article which 
quotes retired Gen. Curtis E. LeMay on 
the conduct of the war in Vietnam. 
General LeMay is one of the best gen- 
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erals this country has produced. He is 
more free to speak out, now that he is 
retired. I commend his remarks to the 
careful study of Senators, 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the El Paso Times, Jan. 21, 1967 


LeMay Says Untrep States Must WIN 
Wan Quick 


Wasnincton—Retired Gen. Curtis FE. 
LeMay, calling for a stepped up air and naval 
offensive, says the United States has no 
choice but to win the Vietnam war “and win 
it quickly.” 

LeMay, who was Air Force chief of staff 
from June 1961 until January 1965, sees no 
hope of trying to negotiate with North 
Vietnam. 

The only thing I can see is a military 
victory. To pull out of Vietnam now would 
mean that dozens of Vietnams would break 
out all over the world, immediately,” he 
says. 

LeMay, now a private citizen who says he 
is deeply concerned about his nation’s de- 
fenses, was interviewed during a brief visit 
here. 

He said: 

“I Just cannot stomach planning a long 
drawn out war in the jungle. It’s inhumane, 
That's not the way to do it.” 

“I see no chance of drawing these people 
to the conference table. Even if we did ne- 
gotiate, I don't think it would stop the war 
unless we completely gave in and accom- 
plished none of our objectives to protect the 
free peoples of Southeast Asia.” 

“We are at war. We ought to conduct an 
efficient military operation.” 

“It is not our aim to invade North Vietnam 
or destroy North Vietnam. What we want 
to do is stop them from carrying out their 

ion.” 

It looks like the only way to do it is to get 
down to the direct destruction of their capa- 
bility to do this, or at least go a long way to 
convince them we are going to do it.” 

“I would do this with air and naval power 
rather than put our people in the jungle. 
Certainly there would have to be some land 
fighting, but I would do as little of it as 
possible.” 

In calling for the progressive destruction 
of North Vietnamese support and supply 
bases, LeMay said he would start by closing 
the port of Haiphong, and other ports. 

While not ruling out the possibility, LeMay 
said he doesn't think his proposals would 
bring on a world war. 

“I don't think World War III will come on 
due to the flap in North Vietnam,” he sald, 
"I don't think the Russians are stupid enough 
to do this. 

“The Chinese may not be quite as stable, 
but I don't think they are in a position to 
take us on in an all-out war now.” 

Since retiring after 314 decades of military 
service, LeMay and his wife, Helen, have lived 
most of the time in the Los Angeles suburb 
of Bel Air. He is head of Network Electron- 
ics Corp., Chatsworth, Calif. 

LeMay has nothing to say publicly on his 
policy differences with Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara. But in areas where he 
says he feels discussion is constructive he 
answers questions readily. 

LeMay said there is “a very small minority 
In this country that makes a lot of noise 
about being against this war.” 

“I don't think the bulk of the people in 
this country are against the war,“ he said. 
They want to protect South Vietnam against 
aggression. They want to fulfill our commit- 
ments to these people.” 

Declaring that “no guerrilla operation can 
succeed unless it gets support from the out- 
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side,“ LeMay sald: “The only way to stop 
the resupply of guerrillas in South Vietnam 
is to use direct force against North Vietnam 
and make it so expensive they will stop it 
themselves.” 

He said most of the hard-core South Viet- 
namese Communists have been killed off. 

“But now they are putting the North Viet- 
namese into the picture in large numbers,” 
he continued. 


New Jersey Welfare Costs Rising Despite 
War-on Poverty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. PETER H. B. FRELINGHUYSEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
perhaps no single piece of domestic leg- 
islation has had such a fishbowl exist- 
ence as the war on poverty program. It 
has attracted widespread publicity and 
editorial comment since its inception 
and I am sure all of us here are well 
aware of the program's shortcomings as 
well as its successes. 

The Newark Sunday News edition of 
January 29, published on its front page 
an article by Douglas Eldridge, one of 
its staff writers, on the antipoverty ef- 
fort in New Jersey and its apparent fail- 
ure to slow the increase in that State's 
welfare rolls. 

This article by Mr. Eldridge graphi- 
cally points up the weaknesses of the 
program, and the disappointment of of- 
ficials at the steady increase in welfare 
budgets. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend this article 
to my colleagues. The article follows: 
From the Newark (N.J.) Sunday News, 
Jan 29, 1967] 

New Jensey WELFARE Costs RISING Desprre 
WAR on POVERTY 
(By Douglas Eldridge) 

All the antipoverty activity in New Jer- 
sey—more than $77 million worth of lt-— 
has so far scarcely slowed the steady rise 
in welfare rolis across the state. 

The War on Poverty enters its third year 
in Newark and other cities this month, yet 
costs and caseloads of most welfare agencies 
contiune to climb. 

While the economy reached new penks 
last year and Economic Opportuntly Act pro- 
grams trained and employed thousands of 
New Jerseyans, and ranks of the dependent 
still grew. 

Some 14,700 adults and children were 
added to the rolls last year alone. This I$ 
as big a risé as in 1965, and considerably 
larger, than in 1964—before a single shot 
had been fired in the poverty war. By the 
end of 1966, there were more than 187,000 
people receiving public assistance in New 
Jersey. 

There are some faint glimmers of hope— 
municipal relief rolls are down in Trenton. 
and the rate of incrense in Essex County 
slowed a trifle. But most welfare statistics 
give no sign that victory over poverty, de- 
spite the infusion of $77 million in New Jer- 
sey, is in sight. 

PROBLEM PINPOINTED 

On the contrary, lingering expectations 
that poverty programs might produce sav- 
ings in welfare were laid to rest at recent 
budget hearings for the City of Newark and 
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Essex County. As usual, appropriations had 
to be upped. 

Meanwhile, figures from many sources only 
Point up the dilemma: 

Since December, 1964, the U.S. Office of 
Economic Opportunity has granted $77,022,- 
304 to New Jersey—more than half of it 
tor work and training projects. 

OEO grants to Newark and Essex County 
total $21,269,389 for the last two years, with 
More than $19 million just for the city. This 
is on top of $10 million in Labor De ent 
grants for manpower training projects here 
since 1962. 

But in spite of all this spending 

the number of persons collecting welfare 
in New Jersey rose from 158,550 in December, 
1964, to 187,668 in December, 1966, 

—the Essex County Welfare Board’s rolls 
Swelled from 46,365 persons in late 1964 to 
54.324 last month, and its budget from $34 
Million to $43.2 million In the two years. 

—Newark's relief rolls reached 3,070 cases 
On Dec. 31, the highest year-end figure in 
Years, while total expenditures hit a new high 
Of 85.7 million. 


PAINFUL PARADOX 


It seems like a painful paradox—both for 
the taxpayer and for the welfare recipient, 
Who may both have expected the antipoverty 
army to liberate them from some burdens. 

Top welfare and antipoverty officials still 
See no early end to the upward spiral, either. 
But this, they insist, doesn't mean the War 
on Poverty Is making no gains. Rather, they 
Say, it shows the need for increased effort. 

These officials argue it is still too early to 
Judge the lasting impact of antipoverty ef- 
forts. Many training projects have been slow 
in starting, they say, and are just moving 
into high gear. All allocations haven't been 
Spent, they add. 

Even if there is little or no drop in wel- 
fare rolis, they say, many recipients have 

helped to become self-supporting—even 
if others quickly take their place on the relief 
Tolls, The welfare load might be even worse 
Without the antipoverty drive, they say. 

The officials blame the continued rise on 
Many factors—particularly the high birth 
rate in slum areas (half those on welfare are 
“ependent children) and the lag in employ- 
Ment in central cities. Some cite the migra- 
ton of the helpless to the cities, and the new 
efforts by clvil rights groups to recruit all 
eligible persons for welfare. 

UNABLE TO WORK 
These oficials contend that most of those 
on welfare are unabie tò work—they 
are too old or too young, too disabled or 
illiterate, or too burdened with child care 
Or personal defects. The most intensive 
zerrices would make only a fraction of them 
employuble, the officials claim. 
pans J. Engelmann, director of the NJ. 

Vision of Public Welfare, concedes there 
Veta ee no slackening in welfare applica- 
aco and the general relief load—normally 
a in prosperous times—climbed 9.7 per 
ent last year, 

But, he sald it Is unfair to use welfare “as 
u key measure of antipoverty programs 

de key measure is thelr long-range impact.“ 
GE he added: “Who knows whether, with- 
these activities, there would not have 

855 u greater rate of growth In welfare?" 
ag an the antipoverty programs,” Engelman 

ys, “will not reduce the number of aged 

ona... the disabled ... the blind... 
du they are not going to significantly re- 
of a &t least in any short run, the number 
ts Lesorted. widowed and abandoned moth- 
Robin the state's top antipoverty official, 
n O. Bullitt, director of the N.J. OEO, says 

2 oo the major Economic Opportunity 

totial as cannot produce quick cures for 


“You don't reduce the welfare rolls or 
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halt their rise through Head Start classes,” 
said Bullitt. “The only thing in our arsenal 
is manpower training.” 

Many training projects have been slow in 
getting under way, he sald. But he expects 
a steadily increasing emphasis on manpower 
development. 

More than 90 per cent of the cases added 
to the rolls in New Jersey in the last two 
years are in one category—Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC), most of them without fath- 
ers in the home. Last year alone some 9,300 
mothers and children were added to the ADC 
rolls—more than a third of them in Essex 
County. 

RISE SLOWED 

Philip K. Lazaro, director of the Essex 
Welfare Board, notes that the rise has 
slowed a bit—the average Increase in cases 
was 75 a month last year, compared with 
90 a month in 1964. And 2,674 cases were 
closed last year, compared with 2.400 in 1965. 
But still there was a net gain of 899 families 
during the year—and Lazaro sees no reversal 
of the rise until the 1970s. 

Lazaro also sees no immediate effects of 
antipoverty activities on the county caseload. 

“I believe in training, I believe in work 
experience, I believe in all that,” he asserts, 
“but to break the cycle of dependency, we 
will not make the headway desired by the 
community through these programs.” 

“The real solution to ADC goes over and 
beyond that,“ he declares, to “a greater focus 
on working with the children, not just those 
on ADC but the low-income kids who are 
our cases of tomorrow.” 

Lazaro says he has been trying for two 
years to get funds under Title V of the 
Economic Opportunity Act to train some 
ADC mothers. But Washington keeps turn- 
ing it down because it wants only one to a 
county—and Newark got there first. 

Lagaro thinks only about 500 of the 11,000 
women collecting ADC in Essex could be 
trained and employed. The majority have 
small children ¿nd ought to stay at home to 
care for them, he sald. One study found 
that only 20 percent have finished high 
school, he added. 

SEVEN PROJECTS UNDER WAY 


Of the $77 million allocated to New Jersey 
by OEO, some $10 million is specifically for 
training unemployed fathers and mothers 
on welfare under Title V. Seven projects 
are now under way, with total enrollment 
of 1,150. 

The Newark Welfare Division has recelved 
$5.8 million in these Title V funds, and has 
spent 82.7 million so far to support and 
train 972 adults from the relief rolls. More 
than 250 have been placed in jobs—yet the 
rolls are higher today than when the project 
started in mid-1965. 

Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio says he is dis- 
appointed there has been no appreciable 
saving. “We were led to believe this would 
be tremendously successful,” he said, “but 
it hasn’t reduced the welfare rolls, even 
though it has taken people and trained 
them.” 

Asked why he thinks the rolls are still go- 
ing up, the mayor cited recent reports that 
there were 1,200 illegitimate births at City 
Hospital last year—many to girls under 16. 

In Trenton, meanwhile, a similar but 
smaller Title V project has produced some 
apparent results—the average relief load has 
been cut from 450 to 400 in a year, and the 
city wound up 1966 with a drop of $73,083 
from its 1965 welfare budget of $653,445. 

Some observers think Trenton has made 
headway because its antipoverty agency, 


United Progress, Inc., gives top priority to 


manpower and works hand-in-hand with 
city government. In Newark the United 
Community Corp. until recently gave low 
priority to manpower, and many agencies 
run their own training projects, with Uttle 
coordination. 
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ABOVE AVERAGE 

But officials of the Newark Title V proj- 
ect—run by the city, with no UCC connec- 
tion—claim their placement rate of 49 per 
cent is above the national average. Prelim- 
inary figures show the placement rate for all 
seven New Jersey projects averages 37, 

John Taylor, state coordinator of Title V, 
said Newark is doing a remarkable job.” 
Those being trained, he said, “are not a 
bunch of ablebodied, well-motivated men— 
these are people who are pretty sad.” 

Mrs. Grace Malone, city welfare director, 
said Title V “has produced a saving 
but it's not a numbers game project.” If 
the 440 persons now in training were re- 
turned to the city welfare rolls, she said, it 
would add at least $600,000 to the budget. 

She also noted that the project—limited 
by federal rules to heads of families with 
children under 18—cannot admit many 
adults now on relief. In the last 18 months 
the project has taken in 972 trainees, but has 
turned away 613 ineligible or disabled 
volunteers. 

And many of those who were trained, she 
said, “were different from ordinary workers— 
they had been sapped of their inspiration.” 

The city’s rolls are on the rise again, she 
says, because many people are being encour- 
aged to apply for welfare by civil rights and 
antipoverty workers. In addition, she says, 
some people are applying just to take part in 
the Title V training. 

She and William P. Burrell, acting director, 
concede that their project—the biggest anti- 
poverty effort in the state—was slow in start- 
ing. Some $14 million of the first grant of 
$3.2 million was returned unspent ta OEO. 

But now it is moving well, they said, and 
Is changing attitudes of employers and wel- 
fare clients. Job training and placement are 
becoming Integral parts of the welfare sys- 
tem, they say. 

LOAD NOT 


The city’s manpower director, Donald 
Malafronte, contends that Title V has been 
“reasonably successful,” although it pro- 
duced no cut in the relief load. “It’s the 
most interesting and complex of the anti- 
poverty programs.“ he said, and it's been dif- 
ficult to mesh it with ell the training, educa- 
tion, health and social services the trainees 
need. 

As to the persistence of the relief load, 
Malafronte cited a report showing the New- 
ark unemployment rate since 1960 has 
dropped only from 11.3 to 8.2 per cent, while 
the nation’s decreased from 5.6 to 3.8. 

He also cited a study which found that 
most of those who remain on relief for any 
length of time are unfit for almost any em- 
ployment. “These are persons beyond the 
reach of rehabilitation,” said Malafronte, and 
antipoverty programs will have little impact 
on them. 

While the antipoverty effort has done little 
to ease the city’s financial squeeze, Mala- 
fronte sald, the “overall impact of the pro- 
grams is really significant, not only in terms 
of jobs and help ... the expectations and 
movement aroused are really fantastic.” 

The city is now trying, he said, to develop 
more comprehensive training projects, with 
more stress on basic education and pre- voca- 
tional preparation. 

Various officials also note that many of the 
federal programs so far are not aimed directly 
at the hard core of adult pool. Manpower 
training has been geared mostly for those 
with some education, while antipoverty proj- 
ects have emphasized youth. Newark's anti- 
poverty agency, the UCC has spent more on 
play streets than on training projects in the 
last two years, and is only now shifting em- 
phasis. 

But heads of UCC say their success should 
be measured in involvement of the poor in 
local affairs—not just by welfare figures. 

“We're not geared to replace welfare on a 
quota basis—one antipoverty job equals one 
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less welfare recipient,” says William K. Wolfe, 
UCC director. “And for everyone that we 
take off,” he said, there is another poor per- 
son who is eligible for welfare and isn't col- 
lecting it. 

And the UCC’s associate director, Donald M. 
Wendell, said most of the UCC’s programs so 
far have been aimed at young people. “Our 
initial thrust was on preventive programs,” 
he said. “We've been addressing ourselves to 
them before they become casualties.” 

More than half the $8.3 million allocated to 
UCC so far has gone to education of the 
young and less than 10 percent to manpower 
programs. But recently the agency's board 
decided to put more emphasis on training, 
and less on education. 

The rising cost of welfare is due mainly to 
the growing caseload, but increased allot- 
ments and rising administrative expenses are 
factors too. Average grants to ADC families 
have risen $15 in the last two years, and 
grants to individuals on relief are up about 
$10. In Essex, welfare administrative costs 
have gone up 36 percent in two years, al- 
though the amount given to recipients went 
up only 23 percent. 

Welfare and antipoverty officials recom- 
mend many steps to slow or stop the rise— 
intensified training, education and social 
services; extension of ADC to discourage de- 
sertion by jobless fathers; creation of “one- 
stop opportunity centers” to combine train- 
ing and services in slum areas, and modern- 
ization of the whole welfare structure, 


THE RISING ROLLS 


The following figures from the NJ. Divi- 
sion of Public Welfare show the numbers of 
persons in various welfare programs since 
the start of the War on Poverty; 


0 
Disability — NE 
Aid to dependent ehil- 


Detailed figures for December are not yet 
available. 

These figures from the Essex County Wel- 
jare Board show the numbers of persons it 
was aiding: 


523 
Disability. 2, 535 2 675 
88 children.| 34, pt 0 


And these figures from the Newark Divi- 
sion of Welfare show the total number of 
families .... en relief: 


1963 1964 
me Fae ERSS 2, 538 2,6 
der. 5 corcsunn= 2118 2158 eee eee ee 
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Urgency of Proceeding With Nike X 
System 


EXTENSION. OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
Nashville Banner of January 18, 1967, 
contains an editorial entited Treaty 
Wouldn't Protect—Get On With Nike 
X.“ The most urgent task facing the 
90th Congress is to spur the administra- 
tion toward immediate and decisive ac- 
tion in beginning forthwith the prepro- 
duction engineering on the Nike X 
system as authorized and funded by Con- 


gress. 

The editorial wisely points out the 
sheer folly of further delays in the pro- 
gram. I heartily commend it to the con- 
sideration of Senators and ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the Nashville Banner, Jan. 18, 1967] 
RIGHT, REPRESENTATIVE Rivers: TREATY 
WOULDN'T Prorect—Ger On WII NKE X 


President Johnson's proposal that the 
United States negotiate a pact with Soviet 
Russia to freeze“ anti-missile defenses at 
current levels—hoping thereby to halt prolif- 
eration of the arms race—has evoked some 
elementary questions and blunt warning by 
House Armed Services Committee Chairman 
L. Mendel Rivers. 

He is not alone in that view. Competent 
military authorities—as personified by the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff—have backed the ur- 
gent necessity of an effective Nike X system. 

The South Carolina Democrat has cause for 
concern, And so has every American. 

Even if the proposed U.S.-USSR paper 
agreement were reached, it would leave this 
country starkly vulnerable in a shooting war; 
with reference particularly to protection at 
home, in the absence of any completed anti- 
missile system. 

Intelligence reports indicate that both 
Moscow and Leningrad are ringed with anti- 
ballistic missiles—and have been for more 
than three years. The same sources reveal 
that these devices which intercept and ex- 
plode nuclear warheads have been proven 
effective, and are being relied on by the 
Reds for protection from outside attack. 


Despite the fact that Congress appropri- 
ated some $153 million last year for initial 
procurement steps toward anti-missile hard- 
ware, and at least a start to match Russia’s 
capabilities, Johnson-McNamara & Co.,, 
turned thumbs down on the proposal. 

As a result the United States has no such 
defenses in its arsenal, Neither are any on 
the drawing board being readied for con- 
struction. 


To “freeze” production under a mutual 
agreement with Russia under such circum- 
stances would, even if it were enforced, be 
stupid folly. Furthermore, since there 
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would be no way to check by on-site inspec- 
tion, nor guarantee that Russia would live 
up to the pact, any non-production treaty 
signed by the U.S. would invite disaster. 

This, Chairman Rivers pointed out when he 
said “even if we could get a treaty, it wouldn't 
be worth anything“ since the Russians re- 
peatedly have demonstrated that pacts pro- 
vide a ruse and cover for clandestine mili- 
tary production. 

Rivers’ indignation spilled over in refer- 
ring to the administration's foot-dragging 
policy in “delaying the production of our 
Nike X while it begs the Russians not to in- 
stall any more of theirs.” 

In the chilling light of Russia’s progress 
the U.S. military establishment's needed 
course of action seems clear. 

We must not merely match Russia, weapon 
for weapon, but maintain a distinct ad- 
vantage militarily in the interests of pre- 
serving world peace. 

Significantly, the White House and Secre- 
tary McNamara seem to be alone in their 
contention that the Nike X is unnecessary 
to maintain military superiority. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff haye unani- 
mously recommended it as essential to sur- 
vival of the nation against Red agression. 

Rep. Rivers has termed the delay dis- 
graceful”. It is more than that. It par- 
takes of folly. 

It's time to quit indulging in {llusionary 
hopes that Russia will curtail her military 
production and abandon new techniques for 
war by agreeing that an arms race is too 
costly and futile for nations inyolved. 

The ability to meet every known threat 
should be the test of America's defenses. 
In this instance the Nike X represents a 
gap to be filled. 


Let's Hold on for Dear Life to Our Desire 
To Do Good, But—” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


- HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, a friend of 
mine called my attention to a sermon 
which his pastor, the Reverend Richard 
Post Williams, vicar of the Holy Cross 
Episcopal Mission, 3 Carderock Court, 
Bethesda, Md., delivered on Sunday, 
January 15. My friend felt that his 
pastor had a message particularly ap- 
propriate for the new session of Con- 
gress where the desire to “do good” 
in omnipresent. After reading the ser- 
mon, I agree. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include Vicar Williams’ sermon in the 
Record so that my colleagues can have 
the benefit of this thoughtful message. 


The sermon follows: 

SERMON, January 15, 1967, Hoty Cross EPIs- 
COPAL MISSION, BY THE REVEREND RICHARD 
Post WILLIAMS, VICAR 
Every one of us knows how deeply we 

want to do good. We resolve to be better 
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citizens and to have the welfare of our fel- 
low men on our minds and hearts. 

Yet every one of us is constantly conscious 
Of the possibility of becoming over-emotional 
and acting in a foolish way—or, because we 
Over identify with a problem, that we will 
not recognize our incompetence and inno- 
cency and therefore what we do may be de- 
structive rather than creative and productive. 

Last week I mentioned the following 
analogy, which to some may be shocking, 
given to describe innocency in the nineteen- 
Sixties. Innocency is like a deaf and blind 
leper who does not know that his disease is 
contagious, who has Jost the bell around his 
neck, wandering through the crowded streets 
of a city thinking that he is doing no one 
any harm. To this I would like to add, the 
Same leper is giving away free samples of 
unwrapped candy: 

To make this clear to our imagination, con- 
Sider two aspects of the current scene, one 
from public, the other from private life: 

Individual clergymen and groups of clergy- 
men are today offering specific solutions and 
Are claiming to be taking leadership in the 
enactment of these solutions to almost every 
Social, economic, and political problem that 
exists on a national, international, or inter- 
Planetary basis. It seems to me, S 
as one clergyman, that it is the conviction 
that some specific program is “the answer” 
or “the solution” that gets us into trouble. 

Clergymen, whether we like to admit it 
or not, are generally speaking guilty of over- 
simplification and not competent when it 
comes to anti-poverty legislation or appro- 
Priations, urban development, farm subsi- 
dies, housing and fair employment practice. 
Planning and execution can only be carried 
Sak by experts with years of training in their 

eld. 

It is a great temptation to side-step. the 
dificult and often humbling task of en- 
deavoring to change the hearts and minds of 
men and to replace it by proposing programs 
and schemes as the solutions to the ills of 
men. 

In fact, after last week, if taken at face 
value it would seem some clergy would lead 
One to think that if you are not 100% 
for a specific plan to protect Adam Clayton 
Powell from due process of law, you are 
against Motherhood and the Flag. 

While we are on the subject, we would do 
Well to recognize that there is more possibility 
Of theological heresy couched in political 
terminology than there is in language of 
religion. The Presiding Bishop's new Com- 
mittee on Freedom in the Pulpit I hope will 
keep this in mind. 

Turn now to an illustration from private 
ute. More and more young couples are com- 
ing to their clergymen today because they 
feel that the war is going to have disastrous 
results on their marriage. When they got 
married they did not take into account that 
the husband would be sent overseas for 
many months. His departure now inter- 
Teres with all of their well-made plans. The 
Plans include children, savings, small inyest- 
Ments, purchase of a house, vacations, and 
the wife a part of a team to assure voca- 
tional advancement. Now all of that has 
vanished. A good marriage is what they 
deeply wanted but to have it become a real- 
ity somehow or other got to be dependent 
on a blueprint or a program. Now, faced 
With separation and the vanishing of care- 
Tully laid plans, the more important things 
ot the heart and mind had to have some 
rethinking and reviving. 

What is the conclusion of our thoughts? 
Let's hold on for dear life to our desire to 
do good. But let us never over-simplify the 
fact that the means demand more than just 
Wishes, p and schemes. And let us 
with determination be on guard against that 
Kind of innocency that leads us down a 
Primrose path of disappointment. 
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“Howlin? Mad” Smith, Marine General, 
Dies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. ANDREWS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. ANDREWS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I am sure those of us who were 
familiar with Gen. Holland McTyeire 
“Howlin’ Mad” Smith, the tough, color- 
ful leader who commanded marines in 
the bloody Pacific campaigns in World 
War II, were saddened to learn of his 
death recently. E 

A marine to the very last, he suffered 
a heart attack while attending cere- 
monies commissioning the ist Marine 
Reserve Officer Training Corps at the 
Marine Military Academy in Harlingen, 
Tex. 

He held the Distinguished Service 
Medal with three gold stars, the Purple 
Heart, and numerous other decorations. 
Gen. Wallace M. Greene, Jr., Comman- 
dant of the Marine Corps, said: 

None will miss General Holland M. Smith 
more than the Marines who were privileged 
to know and serve with his devout patriot 
and brilliant military leader. We who “carry 
on,” as General Smith would have ordered, 
do so with a deep feeling for the loss to our 
country and Corps. Our final salute is ren- 
dered with greatest respect, admiration and 
sadness, 


General Smith was born at Seale, Rus- 
sell County, Ala., which is located in the 
district I serve, Besides his son and 
grandson, who survive him, the general 
left many friends not only in Alabama 
but throughout the United States. Out 
of admiration for the wonderful contri- 
bution he made to our country, I would 
like to submit the following article which 
appeared in the Brewton Standard on 
January 19, 1967: 

[From the Brewton Standard, Jan. 19, 1967] 


MARINE GENERAL SMITH, COUSIN OF LOCAL 
Woman, DIES AT 84 


News of the death of Retired Marine Corps 
General Holland McTyeire (Howling Mad) 
Smith, the Alabama native who became the 
architect of modern amphibious warfare, was 
learned with regret in Brewton where he had 
often visited his cousin, the late Mrs, G, W. 
L. Smith and Mr. Smith. Since their deaths 
he has returned to visit their daughter, Mrs. 
Malcolm McMillan and the late Mr. Mc- 
Millan, 

General Smith spent sometime here with 
his relatives when he came to Alabama for 
the 60th reunion of his Auburn graduating 
class in 1961. He came again in the fall of 
1965 for a visit. 

Born in 1882 at Seale in Russell County, 
he received his Bachelor of Science degree 
from Alabama Polytechnic Institute in 1901 
and a bachelor of laws degree from the Uni- 
versity of Alabama in 1903. His illustrious 
career stretched from the trenches of Ver- 
dun in World War I to Iwo Jima, the last 
major battle of the famed commander's con- 
tribution to the heroic history of the Marine 

Since his retirement from the Corps 
in 1946 at the age of 64 he lived quietly 
in La Jolla, California with his wife, Ada. 
Mrs. Smith died in 1962. 

General Smith died in Balboa Naval Hos- 
pital where he had been under treatment 
for a heart attack he suffered November 14 
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while in Harlingen, Texas for a marine acad- 
emy dedication. He is survived by a son, 
Rear Admiral John V. Smith, assigned to 
the office of Chief of Naval Operations in 

Washington, a grandson, Holland M. Smith 
II. a navy ensign ticketed for duty in Viet- 
nam and a granddaughter Mim. 

Military services were held Saturday in 
San Diego at the chapel of the Marine Corps 
Recruit Depot. Burial was at Ft. Rosecrans 
National Cemetery where Marines fired a final 
17-gun salute. 

The passing of the retired general has been 
noted in headlines and editorials in his na- 
tive state as well as the San Diego Union, 
Los Angeles Times and other publications 
throughout the nation. Among those pay- 
ing tribute were Secretary of the Navy Paul 
H. Nitze, Marine Commandant, General Wal- 
lace M. Greene, Jr., and other fellow officers 
with whom he served during his 41 years in 
the Corps. 

Smith took the First Marine Brigade to 
Cuba in 1940 for 7 months then with Pearl 
Harbor returned to the U.S. to train army and 
Marine units in amphibious operations. In 
September 1943 he took command of the 
Fifth Amphibious Corps and when the Fleet 
Marine Force of the Pacific was created in 
1944 he became it’s commander. He helped 
to plan and personally direct every Marine 
conquest in the central Pacific from Tarawa, 
Guadalcanal, the Marshalls, and the Solo- 
mons through Iwo Jima and was the com- 
mander of the four island campaigns. 

In an editorial in the B News. 
General Smith was noted as A man with a 
dual personality, who like many of the in- 
trepid military leaders of men fretted be- 
fore battles, cried over the casualty lists but 
showed no mercy in his intensive drive to 
win battles.” 

Smith’s nickname “Howlin’ Mad" came as 
a result of his now legendary status as a 
forceful and controversial leader of victori- 
ous Marines in battle in the Pacific. Severe 
and unsparing of himself and others, he 
drove his men with an iron will. If troops 
couldn’t move up, he wanted to know why; 
if they could and didn’t, he was likely to take 
their commanders to task. Withdrawal had 
no place in his tactics. “Get ground and 
hold it,” he demanded. 

The Saturday Evening Post published his 
war memoirs in installments during 1948. 


Tax Sharing: A GOP Strawman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in his inaugural address, as 
Pennsylvania’s new Governor, Raymond 
Shafer, echoed the Republican tax- 
sharing cry. 

Here is what Robert Gerhart, a newly 
elected State legislator, reports on the 
inauguration speech and tax sharing: 

As I sat high in the stands behind Gover- 
nor Shafer my thoughts wondered from the 
serious to the ridiculous and back again. 
Where, I thought, will he go for the new tax 
revenue we are hearing is so desperately 
needed. And what happened to the $100 
million or more of surpluses which were al- 
legedly the legacy of the Scranton Adminis- 
tration? Wasn't this part of the campaign 
fodder? 

Everyone shares the new governor's desire 
to make Pennsylvania first in the nation. 
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The question is, how do you go about achiev- 
ing that goal? Democrats have their pro- 
gram and Republicans have theirs. It is our 
view that four years ago a similar aspiration 
Was enunciated by the then new governor, 
William Scranton. This multi-millionaire 
from the coal regions presented a profession- 
al public relations picture unrelated to 
achievement. He sold his personality—but 
after four years we were still way down the 
totem pole in education, industrial growth, 
transportation, solution of urban problems, 
and health and welfare. 

Now the refrain is not very different but a 
new feature has been added—a straw man, 
Governor Shafer's straw man is a federal sub- 
sidy for use as the state sees fit. In every 
speech since he was elected in November, 
Shafer has reiterated his views that federal 
revenues should be piped back into the 
states with no strings attached. There is as 
much chance of this happening as of LBJ 
kissing Mao and making up in a public 
square in Hanoi. But Shafer is cleverly set- 
ting up the straw man so that when it is 
knocked down he will be able to blame the 
federal government for conditions requiring 
more taxes in Pennsylvania. Or, Shafer will 
employ this ruse to reject social welfare re- 
forms as being too costly. We'll see. 


Tax-Sharing Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation which would pro- 
vide for the sharing of Federal taxes with 
the States and their local political sub- 
divisions. I am hopeful that the House 
can take favorable action on this pro- 
posal in the near future as it represents 
a new direction for America which was 
mandated by the voters last November 8. 

The proposal would return 2.2 billion 
Federal dollars directly to State and local 
governments without Federal earmark- 
ing or control. The President’s budget 
proposes an increase of more than 
$2 billion in existing Federal grant-in- 
aid programs for the next fiscal year and 
a major cutback in these proposed ex- 
pansions could be the start for an effec- 
tive tax-sharing plan. 

The bill would allocate 3 percent of 
Federal personal income tax revenue for 
tax sharing. The 17 poorest States 
would first receive 10 percent of the total 
funds as a form of equalization. The 
other 90 percent would then be divided 
among all States on the basis of pop- 
ulation and a simple tax-effort ratio. 
Forty-five percent of the funds allocated 
to a State would have to be passed on to 
local subdivisions. The other 55 percent 
would be spent in any way the State 
desired. States reducing taxes would 
continue to receive tax-sharing funds, 
but in a comparably reduced amount. 

There are two unique features of this 
tax-sharing proposal. First, at least 
45 percent of the money would go to the 
local level for education and other mu- 
nicipal expenditures. Second, a new 
Council on Tax Sharing, with State 
representation, would administer the 
program to insure simplified distribution 
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procedures and to preclude any Federal 
controls. The 10-man bipartisan Coun- 
cil would be appointed by the Presi- 
dent and five of them would be State 
Governors. 


As a further explanation, I would like 
to insert at this point in the RECORD 
a detailed discussion of the bill’s pro- 
visions which has been prepared by the 
initiator of this approach, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. GoopELL], who, in 
my opinion, has come up with the finest 
new tax-sharing approach to meet the 
growing public problems of our State 
and local governments: 

Councm on Tax SHARING 


To avoid any possibility of Federal ad- 
ministrators imposing conditions, controls 
or excessive administrative paper work, the 
tax sharing program would be administered 
by a Council on Tax Sharing appointed by 
the President. Five members of the Coun- 
cil would be State Governors, with no more 
than three from the same political party. 
The Governors would be permitted to ap- 
point alternates to represent them on the 
Council. No more than three of the other 
five members of the Council could be mem- 
bers of the same political party. The Coun- 
cil would determine forms and procedures 
with a requirement that they be kept as 
simple as possible. Only the Council could 
withhold funds for failure of State and local 
officials to comply with established pro- 
cedures. Any decision to withhold funds 
would be subject to judicial review in a 
Federal Circuit Court of Appeals. The 
Council would also be charged with responsi- 
bility for assessing the impact of the tax 
sharing and making recommenda- 
tions to Congress for changes, 

EQUALIZATION 


Ten percent of the total tax sharing fund 
would first be distributed to the 17 States 
with the lowest per capita income. Dis- 
tribution within the 17 States would be 
based on population and total personal in- 
come in such States. 

TAX EFFORT RATIO 


The other 90% of the tax sharing funds 
would be distributed to all States on the 
basis of population and a simple “tax effort 
ratio” for each State. The “tax effort ratio” 
is total taxes collected by the State and 
its political subdivisions (real, income, 
sales, etc.) divided by total personal income 
in the State. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TAX SHARING TO STATE AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


A. 50% of the funds would go to the 
States for whatever purpose they wished, 
including State aid to political subdivisions. 
Another 5% could be used by the State to 
strengthen administration or could be added 
to the general fund at the State's sole 
discretion. 

B. 45% of the tax sharing payment re- 
ceived by a State would be allocated by the 
State to its political subdivisions. The State 
would have sole authority to determine the 
proportion to go to educational subdivisions 
as distinct from political subdivisions. 


How To Reform the Draft Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, Mr. C. 
W. Bader, president of the Bader Build- 
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ing Material Corp., of Gary, Ind., on 
several occasions has expressed some 
constructive suggestions on the reform 
of our Selective Service System. He has 
forwarded me the accompanying editorial 
from the Tucson, Ariz., Daily Star en- 
dorsing the comments set out therein 
on some constructive thoughts regard- 
ing our draft legislation. 

I am hereby submitting it for the con- 
sideration of the Members and the Amer- 
ican public: 

How To REFORM THE DRAFT Act 
(By William R. Mathews) 

Published in other columns on this page 
this morning is a letter from the father of 
four sons who presents a program to replace 
the present draft act. The Star heartily en- 
dorses it as a plan vitally necessary to sup- 
port the ever-expanding growth of our diplo- 
matic relations, and to meet the contin- 
gencles of a possible nuclear war, probably 
many years away. 

It believes, also, that such a program is 
vitally necessary to meet the needs of our 
youth at a critical time in their lives. 

The Star for years has championed the 
cause of universal military training, with 
few if any exemptions. It believes that every 
youth, when he becomes 17 or 18 years of 
age, has a duty to his country, which he 
should be compelled to perform. 

Eighteen months to two years of military 
duty could be of value to every youth in our 
nation. Every youth, rich or poor, intelligent 
or stupid, should serve this period between 
the ages of 18 and 20. 

In this connection it should be emphasized 
that modern military training involves the 
teaching of all kinds of trades, that would 
be of lifetime value to all draftees. Military 
service could educate the illiterate, it could 
discipline the disorderly. It could, at this 
critical time in every youth's life, teach him 
moral principles and healthy citizenship ob- 
ligations, as well as of the new and expanding 
technologies, In short, it could give him a 
firm basis, and more self-confidence, to 
venture into the world and complete his 
education and career after his military 
service. It could, for instance, wipe out 
illiteracy in all young men, which would be 
a notable achievement. 

It would create a fluid, active army to 
support our military operations at home and 
abroad. The young men who would serve 
abroad in combat zones, would serve one 
year. Then they would be relieved from all 
future military duty save in case of a world 
war, where complete mobilization was neces- 
sary. Thus they could plan their lives with 
an unusual degree of certainty. Those who 
would wish to continue their military service 
would have the right to do it. 

Another important nonmilitary aspect of 
this training would be the recognition that 
most of our youth are healthy, vigorous boys 
who get into mischief when they are idie. 
There are other boys who might be classified 
as the dropouts, who get discouraged and 
who, for lack of training and education, have 
difficulty finding work. 

Service of 18 months to two years, between 
the ages of 18 and 20, in military training, 
and in the armed forces of our nation, could 
do much to rehabilitate them and let them 
know they are needed. 

I can't help telling my personal expe- 
rience. It took me seven years to get through 
college. Then I went off to war for two years 
in the Marine Corps. That strenuous serv- 
ice in the Marine Corps, with its stern disci- 
pline, has been of everlasting benefit to me. 

A few years ago I made an official Investi- 
gation of the Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps recruiting camps in San Diego. I was 
dumbfounded with satisfaction and sur- 
prise at this wonderful training, which 
turned youngsters into self-reliant men. It 
brought out their best qualities by the edu- 
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Cation, clean living and discipline that is 
still imposed on them. This same kind of 
military training goes on in the Army and 
Air Force, too. 

It would be interesting to have Dr. George 
Gallup or Mr. Lou Harris take a poll of the 
high school students throughout the nation 
to see if they would favor such a program. 
In my opinion, they would. 

The volunteer system suggested by some 
Members of the President’s committee that 
has been making a study of the draft is not 
Only disgracefully unjust but would fail to 
provide the number of men that our military 
Services need. Moreover, the encouraging 
number of American young men who do vol- 
unteer has been made possible by the very 
existence of a draft law, 


The Refugee Problem in the Middle East 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
most difficult problems facing the Middle 
East is the problem of the Arab refugees 
Presently residing in Arab camps. 

The Zionist Organization of America 
is as concerned about this as any other 
group. 

Dr. Joseph B. Schechtman, an author- 
ity on refugee problems, has made some 
Constructive observations on this situa- 
tion and I commend to the attention of 
our colleagues his December 1966 mono- 
graph which was issued by the Public 
Affairs Department of the Zionist Orga- 
nization of America. 

Dr. Schechtman’s observations follow: 
THE RECORD or THE UNTTED NATIONS RELIEF 
AND WORKS ADMINISTRATION 
(By Dr. Joseph B. Schechtman) 

Tension in the Middle East will not sub- 
side nor conflicts cease until the Arab refugee 
Problem is solved. 

UNRWA—the United Nations Relief and 
Works Administration, established 17 years 
ago to help the Arab refugee from Palestine, 
With a Mandate to undertake “at an early 
Gate constructive measures with a view to 
the termination of International assistance 
for relief,” was to serve as an instrument for 
the solution of the Arab refugee problem. 

Yet, in actual fact, UNRWA has become a 
Potent factor for the perpetuation of the 
Problem. Yielding to the Arab Govern- 
ments“! sabotage of every attempt on the 
Part of the refugees’ economic integration 
through constructive works projects, UNRWA 
has since 1955 abandoned every effort in 
this direction. It became a mere relief 
agency, with no prospect for determination 
Of the costly international assistance and 
for winding up its activities. UNRWA's ad- 
mittedly inflated relief rolis artificially mag- 
nify the actual number of Arab refugees. 
UNRWA thus serves the designs of the Arab 
Governments who are exploiting the plight 
Of the refugees for thelr anti-Israel crusade. 

This state of affairs should not be per- 
mit ted to continue. The Arab States should 
assume, with such international assistance 
as can be mustered for a constructive solu- 
tion; the responsibility for the re-settlement 
Of the refugees among their own people in 
the vast and rich Arab territories. i 

This monograph is a constructive study of 
the Arab refugee problem and a contribu- 
tion to its solution. It was prepared by Dr. 
Joseph B. Schechtman, an authority on refu- 
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gee problems, and is distributed by the Zion- 
ist Organization of America Public Affairs 
Department, as a public service. 

The abbreviation UNRWA stands for 
“United Nations Relief and Works Admin- 
istration” for Palestine refugees in the Middle 
East. It was established by a resolution of 
the UN Assembly on November 30, 1949, with 
the proviso that direct relief was to be ter- 
minated not later than December 31, 1950, 
unless otherwise directed by the Assembly. 

The UN resolution called for “constructive 
measures to be undertaken at an early date 
with a view to the termination of interna- 
tional assistance for relief.“ Several works 
programs were presented by the Clapp Mis- 
sion in 1949, and by UNRWa's second Com- 
missioner-General, John B. Blandford, in 
1951, who insisted that there must be a firm 
goal of terminating relief operations: sus- 
tained relief operations inevitably contain 
the germ of human deterioration.” Bland- 
ford believed that “with the fullest coopera- 
tion from Arab governments and the inter- 
national community, homes and livelihood 
could be provided for 50,000 families (about 
150,000 persons) annually.” 

In January 1952, the UN General Assembly 
established a $200 million reintegration fund 
to finance the refugees’ resettlement and re- 
habilitation. “Program agreements for a 
series of work schemes were negotiated with 
the governments of Jordan, Egypt, and Syria. 
But not a single one of the constructive proj- 
ects of integration, based on the UN funds 
and recommendations, has materialized. 
Henry R. Labouisse, who succeeded Bland- 
ford as head of UNRWA, frankly said in his 
1955 Annual Report that they were frus- 
trated not because of their impracticability, 
but because of “resistance to self-support 
programs“ and “political objections to large- 
scale projects” on the part of the host gov- 
ernments. Asked on February 11, 1957 why 
UNRWA could not help the refugees to settle 
and work in countries where they are, the 
UNRWA director said: “The answer lies in 
the realm of politics and in deep-seated 
human emotions ,. . unscrupulous politi- 
cal agitators have consistently exploited the 
understandable bitterness of the refugees.” 

After Labouisse retired in 1958, his suc- 
cessor, Dr. John H. Davis, fully endorsed the 
Arab attitude. In his Annual Report for 
1959-1960 he averred that after ten years of 
the Agency's existence, “the rehabilitation 
function of UNRWA, which was intended to 
render a substantial number of refugees 
self-supporting, has failed to achieve any 
appreciable results”; and in November 1959, 
he also warned the United Nations that direct 
relief would be needed “for a decade or more.“ 
For all practical purposes, the W“ (Works) 
in the Agency's title has been dropped. It 
became a mere UNRA—a purely philan- 
thropic relief organization. 

Moreover—and this is much more disturb- 
ing—Dr. Davis has not merely acquiesced in 
this amputation of the second part of 
UNRWA's twin assigment of “relief and 
works": making a virtue out of alleged 
necessity, he also made a determined attempt 
to condone and justify the failure by argu- 
ing that the bankruptcy of the rehabilita- 
tion effort was not caused (as his predecessor 
admitted) by obstruction of the Arab gov- 
ernments and “unscrupulous political agita- 
tors.“ but by objective economic “facts of 
lite“ in the Middle East. In his address 
before the 1961 World Refugee Year Confer- 
ence in Geneva, UNRWA's head categorically 
rejected what he called “the misconception” 
that “the Arab host governments have been 
mistreating the refugees by neglecting them 
and even ‘holding them as hostages in their 
struggle with Israel.“ “The truth is,” he 
asserted, “that in general the host govern- 
ments have been sympathetic and generous, 
within their means.” Having thus absolved 
the Arab regimes of any blame, Dr. Davis 
proceeded to disprove another misconcep- 
tion,” namely, “that the refugee problem 
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could and would have been settled long ago 
except for the conniving of unprincipled 
Arab politicians who have sought to hold 
the refugees idle.” In his view, the real 
stumbling block to economic integration was 
that the great majority of refugees were not 
only unemployed but also unemployable 
owing to a lack of necessary skills: in the 
stagnant economy of the Arab host coun- 
tries, he argued, there ts no place for them 
and no prospect of their obtaining gainful 
Occupation; any project for the refugees’ in- 
tegration is doomed in advance. 

Continuing this defeatist approach in his 
1961-62 Annual Report, Dr. Davis recalled 
“the frustrated attempts of UNRWA during 
its initial year in sponsoring projects to set- 
tle refugees,” and expressed his “considered 
opinion” that such projects were bound to 
fail “because they have been unacceptable 
to the people (refugee and nonrefugee) in- 
digenous to the region and to the govern- 
ments who represent them;" UNRWA 
should, therefore, “not again attempt work 
projects designed to settle the pd 

This considered opinion of UNRWA’'s head 
represents an outright capitulation to the 
position taken by governments “indigenous 
to the region” and to their constant sabotage 
of any constructive development project. 
Knocking the W“ out of UNRWA's name, 
this shift also violates the clear and definite 
United Nations mandate, which speaks of 
“economic and social rehabilitation of refu- 
gees.” Precluding any effort towards the 
refugees’ integration, UNRWA’s Commis- 
sioner-General was duty bound to ask the 
U.N. General Assembly for reconsideration 
and revision of the Agency’s original terms of 
reference. He refrained from doing so, ap- 
parently realizing that he had little chance 
to find support for his new line on the part 
of U.N. members, in particular those carry- 
ing the main burden-of UNRWA’s budget. 
But, apparently reluctant to force a show- 
down, those member-states have also ab- 
stained from challenging this de facto turn- 
about, It was by default rather than by 
assent that this reversal of UNRWA's au- 
thentic aims was permitted to become the 
Agency's stated policy. The only tenta- 
tively dissenting voice was that of Carl T. 
Rowan, a United States Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of State, who, on December 11, 
1962, told the United Nations General As- 
sembly’s Special Political Committee that 
his country endorses Dr. Davis’ report pro 
forma only: “My Government did not and 
does not associate itself with all the views 
expressed in the current UNRWA report.” 

2. INFLATED AND FRAUDULENT RELIEF ROLLS 

All the refugee statistics bandied about 
since UNRWA came into being are based not 
on a census of the refugees, but on the num- 
ber of never checked applications for refugee 
ration cards. 

The original number of Arabs who had 
actualy left the territory of Israel in 1948~ 
1949 was grossly misrepresented in the years 
that followed. 

As late as November 30, 1960, Ahmed Shu- 
kairl of Saudi Arabia—now the head of the 
Palestine Liberation Army—told the Special 
Political Committee of the United Nations 
General Assembly that “a million human 
beings had had to cross into exile.” Five 
days earlier, the representative of Lebanon, 
Nadim Dimechkie, told the same body that 
“more than one million Arabs had been ex- 
pelled.” He was outdone on November 29 
by El Nur Ali Suleiman of Sudan, who spoke 
of “the expulsion of a million and a half 
Arabs.” Prior to all these statements, on 
November 17, Emil Ghoury, vice chairman of 
the Mufti-headed Arab Higher Committee, 
put the figure at two million, 

All these and similar figures are in the first 
place sheer demographic impossibilities. 

The number of Arabs residing in the — 
ent territory of Israel never reached Sot 
lion—to say nothing of a million and a half 
or two million. The latest available statis- 
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tical data on Palestine’s population are those 
submitted by the British Mandatory Power 
in 1946 to the Anglo-American Committee of 
Inquiry: these data were recognized and ac- 
cepted as correct by both Arabs and Jews, as 
well as by United Nations agencies. A close 
inspection of the detailed lists, on the basis 
of which the British Survey of Palestine 
(Vol. 1) was drawn, establishes that on De- 
cember 31, 1944, a total of 640,000 Arabs were 
Uving in the present area of Israel: the nat- 
ural increase during the following 40 months, 
till May 1948, would amount to about 56,000, 
making a grand total of 696,000. Not all of 
them fled: some 142,000 remained; 35,000 
were subsequently permitted to return to 
Israel to be reunited with their kin. That 
leaves a maximum of 519,000 refugees, who 
could have “crossed into exile”"—to use the 
terminology of Ahmed Shukairi. But not 
only the astronomical figures advanced by 
Arab spokesmen, but also those submitted at 
various times by the UNRWA (960,000 in 
1950; 916,489 in 1953; 1,174,760 as of June 30, 
1962; 1,280,000 as of June 30, 1965, and 1,317,- 
749 as of June 30, 1966), and accepted un- 
questioningly by the United Nations budget- 
ing bodies, as well as by public opinion, are 
either guesswork or based on fraud. 

The First Interim Report of the United 
Nations Economic Survey Mission for the 
Middle East, headed by Gordon R. Clapp, 
candidly stated in November, 1949, that “no 
one knows exactly how many refugees there 
are.” Testifying three months later before 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Mr. 
Clapp admitted that his mission did not 
undertake to count the refugees” and that 
“population statistics In the Middle East are 
tricky.” Years elapsed and in 1955 Dr. 
Marguerite Cartwright, a sociology professor 
at New York's Hunter College met in Lebanon 
Henry R. Labouisse, then head of UNRWA, 
and asked him, “How close do you feel that 
you have come to estimating the actual num- 
ber of people in the camps?“ “Not very 
close,” he confided. In fact, we really don't 
have any idea. ... We just can't get in for 
an accurate count.” When Dr. Cartwright 
raised the question of an accurate count 
with one of the camp workers in Lebanon, 
his answer was: “We try to count them, but 
they are coming and going all the time; or 
we count them in Western clothes, then they 
return in aba and Kaffiyah, and we count 
the same ones again.” He admitted that 
“fingerprinting had never been tried, nor did 
it seem that the counting had been taken 
very seriously.” (Plain Speech on the Arab 
Refugee Problem,“ in Land Reborn, organ of 
the American Christian Palestine Committee, 
November-December, 1958). 

This early indiscrimnate, slovenly regis- 
tration was the “original sin” of the 
UNRWA's refugee statistics; it had a cumu- 
lative effect in the years that followed. 
Since then, children of alleged refugees have 
been automatically inflating the relief rolls 
and perpetuating an artificially magnified, 
blatantly distorted picture of the true size 
of the refugee population. 

UNRWA's Commissioner-General acknowl- 
edged this in 1962 in a statement which ap- 
peared in the Agency's Information Paper 
No. 6: 

“In practice, the statistical records main- 
tained and published by the relief agencies 
ministering to the needs of the refugees have 
never purported to be more than an ac- 
count of the way in which the funds en- 
trusted to these agencies for the relief of 
the refugees have been disbursed and of the 
number of persons to whom, rightly or 
wrongly, rations and other relief services 
have been given.” 

Since then, the refugees have been using 
every imaginable stratagem and subterfuge 
to keep the number of those cards growing. 
As early as October 1950, the UNRWA Com- 
missioner-General acknowledged that “there 
is reason to believe that births are always 
registered for ration purposes, but deaths are 
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often, If not usually, concealed so that the 
family may continue to collect rations for 
the deceased.” (United Nations Document 
4/1451) In the years to come, every 
UNRWA report contained almost identically 
worded statements to the same effect. Stat- 
ing that 1,120,000 Arabs have been receiving 
relief during the period July 1. 1959-June 30, 
1960, the UNRWA annual report admitted: 

“The above statistics are based on the 
Agency's registration records which do not 
necessarily reflect the actual refugee popu- 
lation owing to factors such as the high rate 
of unreported deaths, undetected false regis- 
tration, etc.” 

In October 1959, UNRWA’s Director Dr. 
John H. Davis, averred that ration rolls in 
Jordan alone “are believed to include 150,000 
ineligibles and many persons who have died.” 
Simultaneously, two United States Senators, 
Albert Gore of Tennessee and Gale W. McGee 
of Wyoming, who had been touring the 
Middle East investigating for the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and the Senate 
Appropriations Committee, cabled from Am- 
man to President Eisenhower, Secretary of 
State Christian A. Herter, and the United 
Nations that, according to UNRWA's officials, 
fraudulent possession and use of ration cards 
was widespread. “Ration cards,” the Sena- 
tors stated, “have become chattel for sale, 
for rent or bargain by any Jordanian, 
whether refugee or not, needy or wealthy. 
These cards are used as security for loans 
from money lenders for credit from mer- 
chants almost as negotiable instruments. 
By mortgage, foreclosure and various other 
means, including concealment of dead, many 
have acquired large numbers of ration cards, 
which in turn are rented or bartered to oth- 
ers who unjustifiably receive (organization) 
rations, much of which are now in the black 
market.” 

George B. Vinson UNRWA organization 
Field Registration and Eligibility Officer sta- 
tioned in Old Jerusalem, told the Senators 
that 20 to 30 per cent of rations distribution 
was unjustifiable. Dr. Harry Howard, United 
States representative on the organization's 
Advisory Committee confirmed this and 
added: “I have actually seen merchants 
openly weighing and buying (organization) 
supplies from recipients of distribution 
centers.” 

Even some Arab sources hare admitted the 
existence of a thriving black market in ration 
cards. On July 23, 1955, the Mideast Mirror, 
a weekly news review published by the Arab 
News Agency of Cairo, wrote: 

“There are refugees who hold as many as 
500 UNRWA ration cards, 499 of them be- 
longing to refugees long dead . . . They are 
dealers in UNRWA food and clothing and ra- 
tion cards to the highest bidder... "Ref- 
ugee capitalists’ is what UNRWA calls them.” 

Eleven years later (June 1966), Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy, Chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Refugees, disclosed pre- 
liminary findings of his staff director George 
Abrams who visited Jordan, Lebanon and 
Egypt: 

“Powerful Arab merchants holding 1,000 
or more refugee ration cards may be seen col- 
lecting sacks of food supplies from UNRWA 
distributors in refugee camps in Jordan. He 
said they wield political influence to protest 
and block refugee rectification.” 

As early as 1957, the Jordan daily Ad-Di/aa 
reported UNRWA's charges that cases even 
of forgery of ration cards have occurred. In 
mid-1957, UNRWA discovered that there were 
cases of more than one card bearing the same 
serial number. It notified the Jordan Minis- 
try of Welfare and Rehabilitation of this 
fact and of its intention to conduct an in- 
vestigation that would lead to the cancella- 
tion of the unauthorized “doubles.” The an- 
swer was that the Ministry was opposed to 
any action designed to re-examine the refu- 
gees’ ration cards or to cancel a part of 
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them, regardless or the situation prevailing. 

The UNRWA leadership tacitly accepted this 

rebuke. 

3. ABORTIVE ATTEMPTS AT RECTIFICATION AND 
AT FURTHER INFLATION 


In August 1964, eight months after he took 
over the post of UNRWA’s Commissioner- 
General, Laurence Michelmore was quoted 
by the Arab press as intending to imple- 
ment the repeatedly announced drastic re- 
vision of the notoriously inflated rolls of 
ration card cardholders by removing some 
100,000 names of dead persons; a clause to 
that effect was to be included in his forth- 
coming yearly report of the U.N. General As- 
sembly. The original Arab reaction was an 
indignant denunciation of such a plan. Pal- 
estinian refugees in Nablus and Jenin cabled 
the U.S. Secretary-General, U Thant, charg- 
ing that UNRWA, “inspired by the imperial- 
ist powers which created Israel,” was now 
“turning the Palestine problem from the 
problem of a homeland and people into the 
problem of the number of refugees,” a move 
designed to “liquidate the Palestine prob- 
lem." The cables warned that the refugees 
would boycott the revised ration cards. Jor- 
danian Prime Minister Bahjat al Talhouni 
declared in Amman that his government 
would oppose any “compromise on the refu- 
gees’ rights.“ UNRWA headquarters in Bei- 
rut reacted with a brave statement that the 
Agency “should not go on wasting funds on 
issuing rations to thousands of persons who 
are dead or absent” and that the contem- 
plated changes were aimed at taking ra- 
tions from those who did not need them” 
so that they could be “given to those who 
did.” As a specific measure, UNRWA was 
reported issuing instructions to buy up ra- 
tion cards belonging to persons who. have 
died or gone abroad, which were pawned 
with shopkeepers; if not returned, such cards 
would be invalidated from November, 1964. 

The UNRWA Annual Reports for 1964-65 
and 1965-66 averred, however, that not a 
single ration card holder had been removed 
from the rolls in Jordan, Syria or Lebanon, 
because the governments of these countries 
refused to cooperate with any attempt at 
verifying the eligibility for relief (in the 
Gaza Strip, 14.240 rations were cancelled 
in 1965 and the first part of 1966, and simul- 
taneously alloted to 11,307 children on the 
waiting list); the total number of those 
recelving rations was reduced by a mere 0.5 
per cent. 

Apparently unperturbed by this failure, 
the Commissioner-General asked for a far- 
reaching extension of the term “refugee,” 
which would lead to further, practically un- 
limited, swelling of the refugee rolls. His 
proposals for expanding eligibility went in 
three main directions: (Paragraphs 17, 19, 
21, 25, 26 of the Report for 1964-65). 

A. To include the so-called “Other Claim- 
ants for Relief,” the inhabitants of certain 
border-villages in Jordan who lost their in- 
come (but not their homes) because of the 
1948 hostilities. 

B. Throughout the first sixteen years of its 
existence, UNRWA adhered to the principle 
that only those whose “normal residence” 
has been in Palestine for at least two years 
prior to the 1948 conflict were eligible for 
relief. Now, refugee eligibility was to be 
stretched to cover “persons who may have 
lived in Palestine in 1948, but for less than 
two years, or persons who previously lived in 
Palestine but not during the two years 1946- 
1948". 

C. By far the most important issue raised 
by the new eligibility proposals is the inten- 
tion to extend relief to the third generation 
of refugees, l.e. to the children of persons 
who were born after May 14, 1948, as well as 
to subsequent generations. “Instead of the 
(refugee) problem shrinking, it would go on 
expanding, and would be projected into the 
indefinite future,“ commented Israel's Am- 
bassador Comay. He expressed doubt 
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whether the contributing governments who 
haye paid the UNRWA budget till now, would 
Want to see their generosity as a blank-check 
commitment to succeeding generations. 

4. A REALISTIC BREAKDOWN 

In an earlier report (for the period July 1, 
1963-June 30, 1964), the Commissioner- 
General has for the first time in the Agency’s 
history offered an at least tentative break- 
down of the percentages of refugees who are 
not totally destitute and who might, for that 
Teason, be taken off the rolls entirely or have 
their UNRWA aid reduced. 

Noting obliquely that the Arab host gov- 
ernments—U.A.R., Jordan, Syria, and Leba- 
non—and the refugees themselves have not 
cooperated with his efforts to obtain precise 
statistics on the extent of the need among 
the refugees, and admitting that “rellable 
information about the economic status of 
individual refugee families is hard to come 
by.“ Mr. Michelmore nevertheless found it 
possible to classify three categories of refu- 


1, The destitute and near destitute—40 to 
50 per cent. 

2. The partially self-supporting, who are 
still in need of some help from UNRWA—30 
to 40 per cent. 

8. The securely re-established—10 to 20 
per cent. 

In absolute figures, this break-down would 
Mean that of the 1,280,000 Arab refugees 
Maintained by the UNRWA to 256,000 (one- 
fifth) were already self-supporting last year 
and no longer needed UNRWA’s help. The 
actual number of refugees in a similar posi- 
tion seems, however, to be considerably high- 
er. On p. 13 of the Report for 1965/66, we 
read that of the 1,317,749 refugees under 
UNRWA's care only.861,122 were registered 
for rations: The remaining 456,627 appar- 
ently did not need them (their number in- 
creased by 88,943 in comparison with 367,- 
684 of the same group mentioned in 
UNRWA's report for the previous year). Of 
the 861,122 still on relief rolls, at least 100— 
150 thousand are admittedly dead, absent 
or Ineligible for ration cards (see p. 8). 
Thus, more than half a million among the 
1.317.949 who are now paraded by the 
UNRWA administration as “uprooted Arab 
retugees“ are no longer refugees in the com- 
Monly accepted sense of this term. 

In the report for 1965/66, the Commis- 
sloner-General made it unmistakably clear 
that he has no intention of pressing further 
the rectification effort, is largely satisfied 
with the present state of affairs, and is 
Willing to accept the position taken by the 
Arab host government. Mentioning that 
“detailed discussions of outstanding prob- 
lems in relation to the ration rolls ... have 
taken place between the Agency and the 
governments concerned.” Mr, Michelmore 
found it necessary to put on record “his 
appreciation of the constructive spirit in 
Which the host governments have ap- 
Proached these discussions, At the same 
time,” he continued, “it 1s clear to him that, 
in varying degrees, the host governments had 
Teal difficulties in assoclating themselves 
With action (rectification of fraudulent ra- 
tion cards) which might have the effect of 
disturbing the pattern of ration distribu- 
tion established over so many years past.” 
The Commissioner-General has thus fully 
endorsed the policy of status quo long ad- 
vocated by the Arab governments. 

Moreover, he finds the present state of 
Affairs in Lebanon “unreasonably satisfac- 
tory,” and “the registration of births and 
deaths among the refugee population” in 
Syria, “reasonably accurate and up to date.” 
The report admits that “additional measures 
to confirm the presence of ration recipients 
in the country would be desirable,” and that 
“little progress has been made in the efforts 
to ensure that rations are distributed on the 
basis of proven need.” During the first half 
of 1966, UNRWA “renewed its approaches to 
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the (Syrian) government on this matter,” 
but “these approaches had not produced a 
result at the time of presenting this report.” 
Apparently because he considers such verifi- 
cation only “desirable,” the Commissioner- 
General left it at that. 

He is equally complacent in regard to the 
situation in Jordan. The report admits that 
„no systematic verification” was attempted 
since 1953 because of “disorders in the refu- 
gee camps,” and that “subsequent attempts 
to deal with particular elements of the prob- 
lem, such as the activities of the so-called 
merchants, who traffic in ration cards and 
ration commodities and who have a vested 
interest in the existing imaccuracies in the 
rolls, have also often failed, owing to adverse 
reaction among the refugees.” 

During thirteen years, UNRWA has thus 
unconditionally surrendered to refugees’ 
sabotage, instigated by the merchants’ 
“vested interests." In the second part of 
1966, prompted by the specific and clear-cut 
1965 resolution of the U.N. Assembly, the 
Assembly, the Agency and the Jordan Gov- 
ernment “were able to agree” on a very 
limited modicum of verification, But again, 
“shortly before submission of this report, 
the implementation of these measures was 
temporarily deferred, at the (Jordan) Goy- 
ernment’s request.” The status quo is once 
more being perpetuated. 

In regard to the Gaza area, the report 
merely makes an evidently intentionally 
vague reference to the “continuance” of 
some undefined “action among several differ- 
ent lines with the cooperation of the govern- 
mental authorities.” No results, no matter 
how modest, of this action“ are even hinted 
at. 

The true meaning of this obviously de- 
liberate procrastination becomes clear when 
the Commissioner-General, “turning to 
broader issues,” does not hesitate to an- 
nounce his own concept of the policy to 
follow: 

“The vexed problem of rectification is often 
based on a presumption that a clear divid- 
ing line exists between those refugees who 
are totally indigent and those who are totally 
self-supporting. The number of persons on 
the rolls is sometimes given exaggerated im- 
portance as a presumed index of the extent 
to which refugees have or have not recovered 
the ability to support themselves. 

“The Commissioner-General feels that in 
order to view the problem in proper perspec- 
tive it should be borne in mind that what 
is at issue Is a meagre allowance of dry food- 
stuffs costing less than one dollar twenty 
cents a month for each refugee and provid- 
ing only two-thirds of the normal intake of 
food of a poor person living in the Middle 


East. 

“Although the original purposes of the 
rations was to keep body and soul together, 
they were never in fact adequate for that 
purpose. Now, with the passage of time and 
changes in economic circumstances, they have 
become for many of the recipients a modest 
economic subyention from the international 
community, to assist them in their struggle 
to support themselves and improve their eco- 
nomic condition.” 

The Commissioner-General therefore “be- 
leves that it would be misleading to attach 
undue importance to the number of ration 
recipients as an index of the dependence of 
the refugees on international ald.“ 

In plain language, this latest version of 
UNRWA's policy means that “International 
aid” in the form of rations may—or should 
continue indefinitely, even in regard to those 
who have in the meantime established them- 
selves economically, in order to further im- 
prove their economic conditions.” The cri- 
terion of eligibility is thus completely aban- 
doned If endorsed—or tacitly acquiesced 
to—the United Nations—such a concept is 
bound to preclude any constructive effort 
of ever rehabilitating the refugees economi- 
cally and making them independent. 
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5. THE UNITED STATES SPEAKS UP 

The U.S, government is aware of this state 
of affairs. On July 20, 1966, Joseph J. Sisco, 
Assistant Secretary of State for International 
Organization Affairs, told the Senate sub- 
committee on Refugees and Escapees: 

“We have been troubled for many years by 
irregularities in the ration rolls. We have 
known for a long time that rations are being 
drawn in the name of people who are dead, 
who have left the area, or who no longer re- 
quire food from UNRWA. We also know that 
certain merchants have bought up these 
cards and have made a profit through the 
sale and exchange of UNRWA foodstuffs. .. 
We have sought through every practical 
means available to encourage UNRWA and 
the host governments to put an end to these 
abuses through a complete rectification of 
the relief rolls. U.N. General Assembly res- 
olutions have at various times called for 
rectification. There has been over the years, 
a steady but slow process of rectification, 
and Arab officials on many occasions prom- 
ised much more vigorous action in coopera- 
tion with UNRWA to remove, wholesale, from 
the lista those who are not truly in need. 
Unfortunately, these promises remain largely 
unfulfilled,” 

Even more outspoken and precise was Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk who told the sub- 
Committee, in a prepared statement, that 
half-a-million Arab refugees now have jobs, 
“live reasonably normal lives” outside the 
camps and should be removed from 
UNRWA’s rolls. He also stated that “the 
basic responsibility for helping refugees lies 
with the sovereign government of the coun- 
try of asylum.” 

6. THE IMPLICATIONS 


If translated into practice, such an ap- 
proach would not only ease UNRWA's budg- 
etary problem, but could also pave the way 
for reducing the Arab refugee problem to 
its realistic proportions and for its realistic 
solution. As things stand now, UNRWA con- 
tinues to operate with admittedly inaccurate, 
inflated, ever-increasing refugee statistics, 
which obscure and distort both the scope 
of the problem and the possibilities of its 
solution. By maintaining the fiction of more 
than 114 million Arab refugees and preserv- 
ing the existing pattern of distributing the 
ration cards, UNRWA is actually perpetuat- 
ing and reinforcing collective existence of 
Arab refugeedom. As Dr. Don Peretz put it 
in the report on his 1962 study mission to 
the Middle East, the relef ration cards of 
UNRWA serve as “a token of continued 
identification as displaced Palestinians .. . 
in effect, the UNRWA ration card has be- 
come the identity card of the displaced 
Palestine Arab.” 

UNRWA thus appears as something of an 
overgrown umbilical cord, which is artificially 
keeping alive the refugees’ vanishing identi- 
fication with Palestine. It intensifies their 
feeling of apartness from their Arab kin in 
the host countries and impedes rather than 
encourages their integration in these lands. 
As things now stand, UNRWA, a United Na- 
tions agency which has thus far received a 
total of $535,397,505 of international financ- 
ing, is actually defeating the purpose for 
which it had been established: to extend 
tem) y philanthropic assistance to the 
displaced Palestinians with a view to grad- 
ually putting an end to their refugee exist- 
ence. What the UNRWA leadership is now 
practicing and planning is just the opposite 
of this assignment. 

7. UNRWA, FOREVER 


In his 1964-65 report to the UN General 
Assembly, Commissioner-General Michel- 
more expressed his belief that in spite of the 
progress made in education and vocational 
training of the younger generation, “the 
large hard core of refugees will continue to 
live in poverty and dependence on charity 
for an indefinite future.” He also asked for 
an extension of the Agency’s mandate (which 
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was to expire on June 30, 1965) “for a reason- 
ably long period, such as five years” (p. 7). 
The voteless General Assembly has on Febru- 
ary 10, 1965, by unanimous consensus, ap- 
proved extension for one year only, to June 
30, 1966. Later in the year, extension of 
UNRWA'‘s mandate was discussed in the As- 
sembly’s Special Political Committee, where 
delegates of the Arab member states, while 
mildly critical of UNRWA’s “meager aid,” 
strongly supported a five-year extension for 
the Agency. For obvious tactical reasons, in 
the forefront of this Arab pro-UNRWA cru- 
sade were, characteristically enough, dele- 
gates of such countries which have no ref- 
ugees in their territory and where UNRWA 
is not functioning: Adnan Tarcici of Ye- 
men, Morocco’s Younes Neckrouf, Kuwait's 
Rashid Abdul-Aziz al-Rashid. As against 
these demands, the delegate of France, 
Claude Arnaud, advocated the prolongation 
of UNRWA's mandate for three, and not 
five years, His proposal was later accepted 
by the General Assembly: UNRWA’s term 
now runs until June 30, 1966. 

UNRWA's leadership and personnel are 
obviously determined to stay in business.“ 
At the hearings of the Senate Subcommittee 
on Refugees and Escapees in July of this 
year, the Committee's counsel, George Ab- 
rams, who returned from a study trip to the 
Near East, reported that there was some 
feeling that the UNRWA is becoming a self- 
perpetuating body.” 

8. THE ROLE OF UNRWA'S ARAB STAFF 


A major, too often disregarded, element in 
UNRWA's predictament is its own Arab ad- 
ministrative staff. 

In the earlier stages of the Agency's exist- 
ence, its executive personnel consisted mainly 
of non-Arab career people and technicians. 
Such composition was dictated by the in- 
herently political and strongly controversial 
nature of the Arab refugee problem, which 
from its very inception became a matter of 
international concern and was overwhelm- 
ingly financed by the United States and 
other Western powers. But by December 31. 
1963, the international administrative staff 
had been reduced from 194 to 151, plus 29 
seconded and loaned from other United Na- 
tions organs: a total of 180. By December 
31, 1964, only 124 permanent UNRWA em- 
ployees belonging to this category remained, 
plus 24 on loan from other U.N. bodies—a 
total of 148. By the end of 1965, the 
Agency's permanent international staff was 
cut to 101. They are confined to UNRWA's 
headquarters in Beirut, with no access to 
the refugee camps, no direct contact with the 
refugees themselves, and no possibility what- 
soever to check eligibility or registration. 

All statistical records originate nearly ex- 
clusively from the “locally recruited staff,” 
to use the terminology of the UNRWA report; 
the report adds that “virtually all in this 
category are refugees.” Their number in- 
creased from 11,609 in 1962 to 11,936 by 
December 31, 1964. While 3,968 of that total 
were “paid daily” in 1962—indicating the 
temporary character of their employment, 
they were all in 1964 transferred to regular 
jobs and paid a monthly salary. Many of 
them are in positions of responsibility. Their 
reports on the numbers of refugees eligible 
for relief are subject only to a few limita- 
tions: two per cent increase, deregistration 
of the few refugees settled with UNRWA's 
financial assistance, transfer from “rations 
to service” register and vice versa owing to 
changes in UNRWA's staff employment, etc, 
And by far not all of them are likely to 
be eager to care for the accuracy of the relief 
count and to check the rolls scrupulously. 
The refugees they are supervising are“ vio- 
lently opposed to any revision of the rolls, 
let alone to a genuine census, and the field 
workers in the camps either sympathize with 
this attitude or yield to the pressure of their 
wards. Dr. Don Peretz, wrote in his already 
quoted report on the study trip to the Middle 
Bat: 
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“The Agency employs thousands of former 
Palestine mandatory Arab officials, physi- 
cians, teachers, and clerks. The number of 
individuals in families who depend upon 
UNRWA for employment is approximately 
60,000. They constitute a great political 
pressure group, especially in Jordan. No pol- 
itician in any of the host countries dares 
to recommend abolition of their livelihood.” 

An authoritative confirmation of this 
statement offers the last report submitted 
by Dr. Davis before his retirement in Jan- 
uary 1964: 

“The most difficult aspect of rectification 
is that of removing names of persons who 
have become self-supporting. Certain influ- 
ential refugee elements press UNRWA to halt 
any major effort with regard to revision of 
the rolls. They still suspect that UNRWA’s 
motives for rectification are in some way 
connected with an effort to liquidate the 
refugee problem in a manner which would 
deny them their basic rights.” 

For all intents and purposes, UNRWA is 
now a prisoner of the vested interests of its 
large Arab staff to whom are being turned 
over ever more executive and specialized po- 
sitions, Mr. Michelmore argued that the 
latest reduction of international manage- 
ment and transfer of jobs and authority to 
Arab functionaries, would result {n adminis- 
trative payroll savings, up to $200,000. But 
it is also bound to increase the Arab politi- 
cal control over the refugee mass. 

UNRWA's Arab employees in charge of the 
refugees’ local needs and interests have be- 
come their leaders and spokesmen. Under 
such leadership, the refugees are being in- 
doctrinated in a spirit of uncompromising 
militancy and tense expectancy of imminent 
return to Palestine. After a visit to a 40,000 
inmate refugee camp near Jerico in Novem- 
ber 1964, where he talked to the camp leaders 
and listened to their solemn pronounce- 
ments that they “would accept no solution 
except to go back, even if the (Arab) gov- 
ernments agreed on a different arrangement,” 
Samuel William Yorty, Mayor of Los An- 
geles, came to the conclusion that any pos- 
sible solution would be feasible only on an 
individual basis and not through the refu- 
gees’ leaders who are “consumed with hate 
and emotion.” He felt that “their implac- 
able attitude may be a bluff, and most of the 
refugees would take compensation if it is 
offered . there is, however, no way of call- 
ing the bluf except by making the offer.” 
When Yorty suggested to the refugee leaders 
that the United States might one day stop 
its atd. they replied, “You can't, it may start 
a war.“ Yet, his feeling was that “if they are 
told firmly that the aid program will be 
phased out, the situation may change and it 
is possible that the attitude, particularly of 
the younger ones, may change.” 

9. BRAINWASHING THE YOUNGER GENERATION 


Of the 1,317,749 Arab refugees registered 
with UNRWA by June 1966, over 500,000 are 
under 18 years of age: they were born out- 
side of what is now Israel and have never 
been in Palestine; together with those who 
were infants during the 1948 exodus and 
have little, if any. firsthand recollection of 
that country, they constitute more than half 
of the refugee population. A whole new gen- 
eration of former Palestinians is growing 
up, possessing only second-hand knowledge 
and spirital experience of Palestine. 

And yet. UNRWA reports invariably lump 
them together with the older generation in 
the “longing to return to their homes,” in 
the feeling that “a nation has been obliter- 
ated and a population arbitrarily deprived 
of its birthright ... this injustice still fes- 
ters in their minds.“ The report for 1964- 
1965, from which these sentences are quoted, 
refers to such refugee attitudes without any 
qualifications, with obvious sympathy and 
Implled assent. It also adds that “during 
the past year, their (the refugees’) emo- 
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tions have if anything increased with the 
additional focus for their feelings proyided 
by the Palestine Liberation Organization 
which came into being in June, 1964, (in 
order) ... to consolidate the Palestine en- 
tity, and as a vanguard for the collective 
Arab struggle for the liberation of Palestine. 
Apart from the view expressed by that or- 
ganization, the refugees themselves use every 
opportunity to stress the intensity of their 
aspirations and hope to return to their 
former homeland.” 

Mr. Michelmore repeated this statement, 
in an even stronger form, in his report for 
1965-66: As year succeeds year, there is no 
sign that the refugees are becoming any less 
embittered by their conviction that a grave 
injustice has been done to them.” 

If the above description of the refugees’ 
attitude is correct in regard to the younger 
generation, it can be valid only it such 
emotions are also being cultivated in the 
UNRWA's vast educational network (139,826 
in primary schools, 34,145 in secondary 
schools). All these institutions are manned 
exclusively by a refugee teaching staff, and 
the pupils are known to be exposed to a 
systematic barrage of propaganda, incite- 
ment and brainwashing. Characteristic of 
this system is the UNRWA-maintained school 
for refugee children in Beirut, where the 
pupils stand every morning at attention and 
chant the following dialogue with their 
leader; 

“Young men!“ 

“Young men!“ 


“Aye!” 
“Aye!” 


“Palestine!” It's our homeland!” 

To return!“ That's our aim!“ 

“Struggle!” That's our history!“ 

Knowledge!“ Our light!“ 

“Faith!” Is our armor!“ 

Sacrifice!“ “Is our duty!“ 

“Martyrs!” Are our people!“ 

Death!“ We shall not fear!“ 

“Palestine.” “Ours! Ours! Ours! Our 
Palestine, we shall not forget you! No other 


land is ours! Our Palestine, we swear by 
you, before God and history, that we shall 
spill our blood to get you back! Long live 
Palestine, and we shall live for our revenge!“ 

With this kind of educational condition- 
ing, UNRWA schools are bound to be largely 
responsible for the younger generation's in- 
transigence and nationalistic fervor, They 
offer fertile grounds for Ahmed Shukeiry’s 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO). 
On September 30, 1966, the Reuter New 
Agency reported from Beirut that more than 
1,000 Palestinian students boycotted classes 
in schools run by UNRWA; a spokesman for 
the students, some of whom sat in the offices 
of the P.L.O, explained that they demanded 
that UNRWA schools in Lebanon be put 
under supervision of Lebanese Ministry of 
Education in cooperation with the PIO. and 
the Directorate General of Palestine Refugee 
Affairs. 

The United States has repeatedly urged 
UNRWA to identify and remove from the 
ration rolls the reported 8-12 thousand re- 
cruits of Shukeiry's Palestine Liberation 
Army (PL. A.). The reply the State Depart- 
ment received, last August, was that “with- 
out cooperation from the (Arab) host 
governments, it would be virtually imposst- 
ble for UNRWA to identify P.L.A. members.” 


7. THE UNITED STATES PRESSES FOR A CHANGE 


The United States, both government and 
Congrese—though to a different degree—are 
growing increasingly diasatisfied and impa- 
tient with the record of UNRWA, to whose 
budget the United States has during the 
period 1950-66 contributed 364,488,069, 
about 70 per cent of the $534,397,505 the 
Agency received in international financing. 

Announcing in February, 1965, the US. 
contribution of $24.7 million to the UNRWA 
budget, the U.S. delegation to the United 
Nations made the pledge—for the first time— 
subject to the condition that the Agency's 
relict rolls be purged of persons currently 
ineligible for rations and that funds as- 
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signed for education or health purposes be 
not diverted to the rellef services budget. 
The same year, the Administration proposed 
to reduce U.S. contribution in foodstuffs by 
$1 million; in addition Congress slashed the 
country’s cash contribution by $800,000; the 
total contribution was thus reduced from 
$24.7 million to $22.9 million for the fiscal 
year 1966. Then, in June, 1966, the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, continuing 
last year's program of gradual retrenchment, 
voted to cut the U.S. contribution to UNRWA 
by five per cent; subsequently, the House 
slashed $700,000 from the proposed 622.9 
million allocation for UNRWA. 

Testifying on July 20, 1966, before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Refugees and Esca- 
pees, chaired by Senator Edward M. Kennedy, 
Joseph J. Sisco, Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs, de- 
elared however, that the Administration was 
Opposed to this latter, additional cut, and 
expressed the hope that it will not be 
adopted: “We believe that this cut, coming 
on top of last year's reduction, might well 
result in some undesirable cuts in health 
service and education, If the Commissioner- 
General has to choose between food for the 
stomach and food for the mind, he must 
choose the former.” 

Apparently to meet this objection, the 
chairman of the Sub-Committee, suggested 
that the controversial amount of $700,000 
be used to build a vocational training school 
for the refugees to be operated by one of 
the four Arab host governments; his pro- 
Posal, he said, would be consistent with the 
United States government's continuing ef- 
forts to induce the host governments to 
undertake more responsibility for the refu- 
gees’ needs. Mr. Sisco told the Subcommittee 
that he was in general agreement with the 
Kennedy proposal and would give it study. 

The House of Representatives has already 
in August, 1965, devoted four successive ses- 
sions to a critical scrutiny of U.S. policy in 
the Near East, paying considerable attention 
to the work of UNRWA. 

Representative FrANK J. Horton called on 
UNRWA to concentrate its program on 
Works rather than relief: “We can aim our 
ald at constructive development of abilities 
rather than burdening support of what is, in 
actuality, a manifestation of Arab aggres- 
sion." Representative WLAN F. RYAN 
bluntly said that “the Arab refugees do not 
heed relief from the U.N, or the Arab states: 
they need an opportunity to work; it is the 
shame of the Arab States that they have not 
received it.“ Representative James Roosevelt, 
Who spoke four times in the debate, called 
for the establishment of an international 
Committee by the United Nations to super- 
Vise the gradual transfer of UNRWA activities 
to the Arab government and insisted that 
the U.S. contribution to UNRWA should not 
be wasted on refugees who rre partially ab- 
sorbed or dead, or on those who are being 
conscripted to fight In a Palestine Liberation 
War." Representative LEONARD FARBSTEIN 
Urged that the United States gradually 
“phase out“ her contribution to UNRWA, 
With greater emphasis on vocational training 
and education. At an earlier (June 7th) ses- 
sion of the House, Mr. FarpsTern urged that 
“Congress instruct appropriate offictals in 
Washington to insist that a current census 
Of Arab refugees should be taken by the 
United Nations.” He also introduced legis- 
lation which would make U.S, contributions 
to UNRWA dependent upon the gradual 
transfer of responsibility for refugee and re- 
fugee camps from UNRWA to the (Arab) 
host countries .. The U.S. contributions will 
be turned over to UNRWA as usual, but 
_ UNRWA, in turn, will distribute yearly ap- 

Propriations to the governments of all the 
host countries for the actual management of 
Tefugee relief, With the contributions will 
also go the responsibilities for fiscal ac- 
Countability and for the progress of the 
integretion of the refugees into the respec- 
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tive economic life of the host countries 
Transfer is a sine qua non to a constructive 
settlement of the refugee problem . Once 
immediate responsibility for the refugees is 
transferred to Arab administrations, much 
of the psychological and emotional obstacles 
to (the refugees’) integration will be re- 
moved. Winding up of UNRWA's direct man- 
agement and responsibility will gradually put 
an end to incitement and illusion and a dan- 
gerous political irredentism.” 
Feeding the Palestine Liberation Army 


In the face of the U.S. Government, the 
U.S, delegation to the U.N. repeated pro- 
tests against UNRWaA“!s failure to remove the 
refugee-soldiers from UN ration rolls, and 
particularly of the Congress amendment to 
the Foreign Assistance Act forbidding the 
use of any part of $22 million U.S. contribu- 
tion to the UNRWA budget for rations for 
the PLA,’ the embarrassed Commissioner- 
General took recourse to a cunning device to 
circumvent the unequivocal ban. We read 
in his report for 1965-66: — 

“Doubts have been expressed by some gov- 
ernments about the propriety of the Agency's 
isuing rations which may be consumed by 
young men in military training under the 
auspices of the Palestine Liberation Orga- 
nization, The host countries do not consider 
these doubts well-founded. In the light of 
these differences, arrangements have been 
made for special added donations to the 
amount of $150,000 which meets the cost of 
any rations consumed by the young men in 
question. 

“The Commissioner-General is satisfied 
that these arrangements provide a practical 
means of disposing of the problem in so far 
as the Agency is concerned.” 

“Contributors to UNRWA, who may have 
been concerned about this matter, may thus 
be assured by the Agency that their con- 
tributions will not be used to furnish assist- 
ance to refugees receiving military training 
under the auspices of the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization," 

This statement did not indicate who was 
putting up the $150,000. But the Jordan 
daily Falastin-(October 16, 1966) revealed 
that the money came from Egypt, whose 
Foreign Minister, Mahmond Riad, on Octo- 
ber 13, 1966 appealed to all peace-loving 
nations . . . to give their support to the 
Palestine Liberation Organization,” the par- 
ent-body of the Palestine Liberation Army, 

Whatever the source of the “special added 
donations,” the Commissioner-General has 
made it clear that the monies are being 
channeled through UNRWA in the form of 
rations. Mr. Michelmore’s new stratagem 
is nothing more than window dressing. For 
UNRWA will remain In the same position 
of administering relief to members of a para- 
military body whose declared aim is armed 
aggression against, and destruction of a UN 
member state. Technically, UNRWA may 
be carrying out the letter of the law voted 
by Congress,” commented Near East Report 
(October 18, 1966). 

„But the procedure is unprincipled and 
repugnant to the intent. Incredible, a UN 
agency is raising money to feed guerrillas 
being trained for war against a UN member. 
UNRWA will not merit confidence or sup- 
port unless it insists on a complete recheck 
of the Palestine Arab refugees which, once 
and for all, will eliminate the dead, the 
departed and the would-be killers.” Any 
setup which continues providing rations to 
soldier refugees flies in the face of the very 
principle on the basis of which the Agency 
was established. 

The manner tn which the United Nations 
and the Western Powers, who had been fi- 
nancing UNRWA's activities deal with this 
flagrant violation of the UN Charter under 
which UNRWA's mandate exists, will show 
whether they are really determined to pre- 
vent the rising tension in the Middle East. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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For eighteen years those Powers have been 
paying the piper; now the time has come 
to call the tune. 


Between July 1950 and June 1966, a total 
of 570,785 births and only 112,275 deaths 
have been registered with UNRWA: a 
unique, utterly unbelievable ratio. 

It is also a very costly and demanding 
staf, In August 1965, UNRWA employees 
in Lebanon, who since 1960 had received a 
7.7 per cent raise, amounting to about 
$525,000 a year, went on strike for higher 
pay, which would amount to another 
$400,000.. A spokesman for the Agency stated 
that it had a deficit of $2 million in 1964 and 
1965, was expecting a $3 million deficit next 
year, and cannot afford the pay raise: “We 
must consider that every dollar that goes to 
the staff is one dollar less to the refugees, 
yaon, after áll, this Agency was established 
or.“ 

The British government has also pro- 
tested against the misuse of UNRWA funds. 

A subsection of the Foreign Assistance 
Act approved by the Congress and signed by 
the President, reads: “No contributions un- 
der this subsection shall be made except on 
the condition that the United Nations Relief 
and Works Agency take all possible measures 
to assure that no part of the United States 
contribution shall be used to furnish assist- 
ance to any refugee who is receiving mill- 
tary training as a member of the so-called 
Palestine Liberation Army.“ 


Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, University of Miami 
Commencement Speaker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. FASCELL, Mr. Speaker, recently 
Dr. Glenn T. Seaborg, Chairman of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, delivered 
the commencement address at the Uni- 
versity of Miami in Coral Gables. 

In a world where so many are engulfed 
by revolution, cynicism, and turmoil, Dr. 
Seaborg's remarks offer an enlightening 
and optimistic outlook for the future. 
His confidence in today's youth and 
tomorrow’s leaders gives encouragement 
to those who might doubt the outcome of 
our chansing world. 

The address follows: 

Yourn—aA VOTE or CONFIDENCE 
(Commencement address by Dr. Glenn T, 

Seuborg, Chairman, U.S. Atomic Energy 

Commission, at the University of Miami, 

Coral Gables, Fla., January 27, 1967) 

As a former Chancellor of the University 
of California at Berkeley, I can tell you how 
pleased I am to be speaking at the University 
of Minmi. When President Stanford was 
kind enough to invite me to be your Com- 
mencement speaker today he promised me 
that the faculty, parents and friends of the 
graduates would be the only “non-students” 
present. And I promised to refer to them 
more discrectly as “former students.” 

I think it is still somewhat of an honor to 
be a Californian invited to speak in Florida. 
As I recall, it was not too long ago that these 
states carried on quite a rivalry. In those 
competitive years it was claimed that some- 
one from California could not survive the 
severe Florida climate more than 24 hours 
and vice versa. Today, of course, we know 
that a few Californians have managed to get 
through a winter or two here. And there are 
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rumors of some Floridians now living on the 
West Coast—of the U.S., that is. 

My own visit here is complicated by the 
fact that I come via Washington, D.C., a 
town whose people and pronouncements oc- 
casionally provoke a bit of controversy. Ac- 
tually, what I have to say today may provoke 
some controversy—but not from the gradu- 
ates. I hope they will interpret my remarks 
for what they are intended—a vote of confi- 
dence, 

As some of you may have seen in a cover 
story done by a major magazine last sum- 
mer, my generation—that is, everyone older 
than Jack Benny—has been named the 
“Command Generation.” Now, that's a very 
impressive title, and one would imagine that 
the cover picture which accompanied that 
story would have been a picture of the Pres- 
ident or perhaps one of our military leaders 
or captains of industry. But as I remember, 
It was a picture of Lauren Bacall. The point 
of the article, however, was not to prove that 
women are taking over, but only that those 
of us in the 40 through 60 age group—women 
included—were still the country’s leaders in 
most fields of endeavor. 

I bring up this article—which I'm sure was 
excellent therapy for many of us here—be- 
cause what it did not say, as well as what it 
said, bears an important message for all 
of us here. What it did say, among other 
things, was that middle-age was a time of 
success and accomplishment, that the mid- 
dle-aged were the leaders, the decision-mak- 
ers, the high-earners of the country, and so 
on. It named astronauts and artists, senators 
and salesmen, engineers and executives, and 
eren some Nobel Prize winners—all at their 
prime hetween 40 and 60. What it did not 
say, and what I would like to emphasize to- 
day, is how these people achieved their suc- 
cess. They arrived at thelr current status 
not merely by aging but because they were 
exceptional in their special fields—and par- 
ticularly so in their youth. It was the at- 
tributes of youth—the energy, the question- 
ing and open mind, the drive and deter- 
ination—all combined with their specific 
talents which brought these people to their 
positions of power and prestige in middle-age. 
In many cases their greatest accomplish- 
ments took place in thelr younger years and 
launched them on the road to an easier suc- 
cess later, 

As a sort of footnote here let me add that 
the magazine which devoted its cover story 
to the Command Generation just recently 
did a cover story on the generation under 
twenty-five. Referring to you as the “Now 
Generation,” they collectively named you— 
girls included—"Man of the Tear.“ The 
article, incidentally, did more than give 
equal time to, or placate, the publication's 
young subscribers; it was strongly flattering 
of today’s youth. But let me return to my 
original thought about the evolution of the 
“Now Generation” into the Command 
Generation.” 

I know from my own experience that the 
young years are extremely productive years, 
and I am inclined to agree with Benjamin 
Disraeli’s statement that Almost every- 
thing that is great has been done by youth.” 
Let me back this up with a few examples 
in history: Alexander the Great ruled 
Macedonia at 20 and the civilized world at 
27. By the age of 26 Mickelangelo had 
sculptured the famous Pieté. Pascal had 
written a book on geometry by 16 and in- 
vented an adding machine at 19. When he 
was 27 Charles Darwin began the observa- 
tions which led to his theory of evolution. 
At age 21 Michael Faraday started the 
electro-magnetic work which led to his in- 
vention of the electric motor. James Watt 
patented the first practical steam engine 
ut the ripe old age of 33. Einstein began 
work on his theory of relativity at 26. Alex- 
ander Graham Bell patented the first tele- 
phone at 29. The Wright Brothers initiated 
their aircraft experiments in their 20's. And 
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if you're still not convinced—Mozart com- 
pleted his first symphony at the age of 8. 
The full list is, of course, much longer and 
more impressive. It also includes accom- 
plishments of the youth of today. 

For a moment let me present some sta- 
tistics on the position of youth in the world 
today. I think they are enlightening. Nu- 
merically, -youth dominates the scene. 
While one-fifth of the population is be- 
tween 40 and 60 years of age, over one-half 
is under 25. There are about 25 million 
teen-agers tn the country today. By the 
mid-1970’s more than two-thirds, and per- 
haps three-fourths. of the U.S. population 
will be under 35. And on a worldwide basis 
it Is forecast that, by 1986, 35 per cent of all 
the people alive will be less thin 15 years 
old. (It is also interesting to note—and 
certainly thought-proyoking—that China to- 
day has more children under ten than the 
entire population of the Soviet Union.) 

Now all these statistics on youth bear more 
significance than just promising a great mar- 
ket for transistor radios, surfboards and 
miniskirts. I think they point out. among 
other things, that the young shall inherit 
the Earth.” And with it they are going to 
inherit a world of both enormous problems 
and incredible possibilities. Furthermore, I 
believe that it is today's “Pre-Command 
Generation! —those of you now in the 20 to 
40 year group—who will. before the end of 
this century, determine the course of human 
history perhaps for centuries to come. You 
may argue that every new generation deter- 
mines the course of history as it comes of 
age, but this younger generation ts in a very 
special position. You have arrived on the 
scene at a time when the Scientific Revolu- 
tion of the past few decades—forged under 
the current Command Generation—ts effect- 
ing the rapid evolution of a truly global 
civilization. And because of this you are 
inheriting the Earth morally as well as phys- 
ically. For as Marshall McLuhan has often 
pointed out. in this electronic age we are 
developing a global consciousness. And he 
questions, Can we possibly have a global 
consciousness without also developing a 
conscience?” I think it is clear today that 
we are well on our way to having both. 

Perhaps it is this fact which heightens 
so much of today’s differences between the 
younger and the older generations—differ- 
ences which basically have always arisen 
between youth and thelr elders but which 
are so sharply in focus today. While those 
of us in the Command Generation feel we 
are struggling to narrow the gap between 
our ideals and the harsh realities of the 
world we experience every day, younger 
people vant only the best of all possible 
worlds—and they want it now. Seeing more 
clearly than ever the world as it ls, and the 
world as it should be and could be, rubs raw 
the impatience of youth. And your reac- 
tions disturb, anger, puzzle and exasperate 
many older people. 

But if one has the imagination to project 
himself into your position, it is not difficult 
to imagine the feelings that many of you 
young people share. You are being asked to 
enter this world of developing global con- 
sciousness and conscience, of immense new 
physical possibilities confined by barriers of 
social inertia, of affluence existing adjacent 
to poverty, of knowledge and concern amid 
ignorance and indifference, of political tur- 
moi] and philosophical upheaval, of all this 
tossing about on a sea of change. You feel 
the urgent need for coping with this, for 
working to bring order from apparent chaos, 
to control and direct the tide of change. 
The whole thing cries out for actlon—mean- 
ingful action. 

Yet there seems to be lUttle opportunity 
for it—especially for you. Change seems to 
be made through the Establishment, the 
Power Structure, the Command Genera- 
tlon—and there are less flattering names 
but they do not seem to listen to you. They 
only ask that you lean all there is to know 
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(and today that’s far more than they ever 
learned in school), join the rank nnd file 
and work toward goals you have not set 
and perpetuate values you wish changed. 
Unfortunately, if you believe all this, it is 
only a few steps further to being convinced 
that no meaningful participation is possible 
and that a psychedelic experience has more 
meaning than those experiences in the world 
of reality. Fortunately, most of you do not 
go this far, but recognizes that the real 
world still holds some excitement and pur- 
pose worth pursuing. 

On the other hand, many of you feel the 
necessity to go still another route. Feeling 
powerless as individuals, but not about to 
retreat, you turn to group action, I will 
not go into details on the pros and cons of 
this. Naturally, much good can be accom- 
plished in a democratic society by concerted 
action. And such action carried out in a 
responsible and constructive fashion should 
be encouraged. But I, for one, belleve that 
most accomplishments of youth throughout 
the ages have come from the attributes of 
youth being applied through the individual. 
Perhaps in a free society the qualities which 
characterize youth become more productive 
when expressed through Individual efforts. 
Let me spend a minute or two examining 
some of these qualities, because they are 
your greatest assets and they should be rec- 
ognized and encouraged to the fullest. 

The first one that comes to mind is sheer 
energy. I have occasion to speak about the 
usefulness of nuclear and other energy re- 
sources almost every day. And in this coun- 
try we are all inclined to think of mechanical 
power as doing most of our work—which 
physically it does, But in a broader sense hu- 
man energy tis still the most productive force 
in the world and youth has most of it. Noth- 
ing is needed more today than the stamina 
and determination to see a difficult job 
through, to generate new ideas and find ac- 
ceptance for them, to rebuild, renew and re- 
vitalize places, organizations and people, and 
to battle ignorance and injustice. All this 
is an endlessly wearing and enervating task 
demanding the vitality of youth. 

In addition to physical energy, youth has 
the emotional energy—the ardor—to keep 
things moving. If I may use a somewhat 
mixed metaphor, of which I'm sure Marshall 
McLuhan would disapprove, youth is a hot 
item in a cool world. The cool world resists 
change—particularly social and cultural 
change. It tends to support the status quo, 
to perpetuate old institutions, to resist new 
ideas, and it takes a show me“ attitude, if 
it is willing to listen at all, But youth is 
restless and easily bored. It looks for and 
thrives on change. And change—rapid 
change—is the order of the day. 

I often speak of this change and our new 
awareness of it. But the other day I was re- 
minded that to some extent the forces of 
change have been recognized throughout the 
ages. In fact, some years ago Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler (the former president of Columbia 
University) stated that, at some time in the 
Garden of Eden, Adam must have paused and 
said, “Eve, we are living in a period of transil- 
tion.” But they were a young couple so I'm 
sure they looked forward to this change— 
even though it involved some temporary 
hardships. 

But change today is different. It is rapid 
to the point of being "explosive." And it pro- 
duces crisis after crisis because Its effects are 
disruptive to old habits and traditional, 
highly-ingrained thinking. Today's rapid 
change may be painful to many of us, but 
it is necessary. Most importantly, it is nec- 
essary to deal with it effectively—to recog- 
nize it, to control and direct it and, above 
all, to use it to shape the future toward 
human goals, We have an unprecedented 
opportunity to do this today, but it is essen- 
tial that we give great thought to and reach 
some agreement on those goals, and that we 
have determination, the staying power, the 
guts“ to follow through on our beliefs. 
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There is a vast gap between expressing dis- 
Satisfaction and impatience with the way 
things are going and taking the positive, well- 
planned action toward constructive change. 

In dealing with change youth has a de- 
cided advantage. It produces and accepts 
change more readily. because of two things. 
The first is it has less fear of failure and 
therefore is more willing to take risk. The 
World is filled with people who say “It can’t 
be done,” and they will give you many rea- 
sons, even from their own experience, why 
It can't. But young people, not having the 
benefit of that experience, are willing to try 
for themselves. And if they have the knowl- 
edge and skill to go with their courage 
Perhaps fool-hardiness—and stamina, they 
may succeed where others have failed, 

At this point I must stress the knowledge 
and skill aspect because these days they 
make a bigger difference in the margin be- 
tween success and failure. Last September, 
in speaking at Rutgers University, Vice 
President Humphrey made what I feel is a 
very cogent statement when he said: “The 
World is filled with the noise and clash of 
Opinion. It is woefully shy of dependable 
knowledge." So I would not play up courage 
at the expense of knowledge. It takes both 
to do the job. 

Another factor which gives youth an ad- 
vantage in producing and working with 
change is the ability to innovate, to use 
imagination and a fresh outlook. Oscar 
Wilde is credited with having said, In Amer- 
ica, the young are always ready to give those 
who are older than themselves the full bene- 
fit of their inexperience.” While there may 
be some truth in this, I think it is for the 
very reason that the young in America are 
not afraid to speak up that we have pro- 
Bressed so far. For, aside from the lesser 
fear of failure which I mentioned before, 
there is a freshness of outlook which is still 
present in the inexperienced. And some- 
times it is this very quality which allows the 
imagination and intlution to produce a 
breakthrough. 

In listening recently to an old recording 
of a lecture given in the early 1930's by Lord 
Rutherford, one of the founders of nuclear 
Physics, I was struck by a particular phrase 
he used. In discussing details of the nu- 
cleus of the atom, of which so little was 
known at that time, he said, “... but we can 
look at it with the eye of imagination.” 
“The eye of imagination”—this is something 
which youth is more apt to have and which 
it should try to retain and make the most of. 
The world can always use more people who 
think and act creatively and who can keep 
that creativity alive as they grow in knowl- 
edge and experience. These are the people 
who contribute the most to society and, I 
believe, also have the most rewarding lives. 
They are the ones who stay alive, in the 
fullest sense, as long as they live. 

There is one final element in which most 
young people today are not lacking and 
which is so important. In the most old- 
fashioned and perhaps “squarest” sense, it 
Would be called “brotherly love.” Today it 
is more often referred to simply as “human 
Concern.” Whatever we call it, it is the most 
vital element in human nature and espe- 
cially today when man is becoming so power- 
ful through his science and technology. If 
Science and technology amplify the power 
ot man, then certainly concern should focus 
that power on the most human and humane 
goals. I think most of today’s youth have 
that concern and are determined to keep it 
alive and growing. 

Admittedly, these are trying times for any- 
one who wants to maintain a high ethical 
Standard. As John W. Gardner has written 
in his book “Self-Renewal”: One difficulty 
ls that man’s moral aspirations rise more 
rapidly than his performance. Given rela- 
Uvely modest advances in the justice and 
decency of human life, he is soon dreaming 
that he can fashion a perfectly just and 
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decent world. And this is a conviction that 
is certain to bring some measure of disillu- 
sionment.” 

I hope that, on this important day for 
you, you will rise above any disillusionment 
or doubts you may have about the state of 
the world and the state of man, and turn 
every fiber of your being toward helping 
shape them toward your ideals. If ever there 
was a time to act positively and constructive- 
ly toward those ideals, to which so many 
give lip service but fail to act, lt is now— 
and you are the Now Generation.“ 

Today's “Command Generation” feels the 
hot breath of youth on the back of its neck. 
But it is not altogether an uncomfortable 
feeling. In a way it is good to know you're 
right behind us. And when the time comes— 
and it is almost at hand—I have a feeling 
you will do as good a job as you think you 
can—perhaps even better. 


We in the Farming Profession 
Need Help 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the 
Recorp at this point a very eloquent 
letter I just received from one of the 
farmers in my district. His is not one of 
the largest farms in my district, but it 
is not one of the smallest, either, and he 
is justifiably concerned about the present 
state of farming. President Johnson and 
his Secretary of Agriculture must heed 
this man’s plea, which is the plea of so 
many of our farmers today: “We in the 
farming profession need help before 
there is no longer a farming profession.” 

The letter referred to follows: 

BRIMFIELD, ILL., 
January 24. 1967. 
Representative ROBERT MICHEL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: In his “State of the 
Union" address President Johnson told us 
he wants to have the farmers work hard to 
produce enough to feed the hungry of the 
world. What incentive are we farmers go- 
ing to get for all this work? It certainly is 
not in the form of cash profit now. Since 
1960 the price received for the sale of wheat 
has decreased from $2.15 to about $1.60. How 
could this be possible when in 1960 there was 
a huge surplus of wheat, and now we are 
asked to produce more because the supply 
will hardly meet the demand? We are living 
in an economy that is based on supply and 
demand which should mean that next year, 
since we are to produce a greater supply of 
wheat, the price will continue to go down. 
What are you in Congress going to do about 
our wheat price? I am sure I am not alone 


in feeling that the price must go up if Iam. 


going to produce any (not more) wheat. 

In addition to grain I also produce milk. 
I am not the biggest, nor yet the smallest 
milk producer (500 to 1000 pounds a day). 
It is true that last October and November 
the price was raised in order to hold the 
dairymen in the barn instead of in the fac- 
tory. Then the Federal Milk Marketing 
Order was passed for our area and now the 
price has started its downward trend. The 
feed price, supplies price, machinery price, 
even breeding fees have been raised; the only 
thing that has not gone up is the wage of 
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the farmer and his family, because we can't 
strike against ourselves for a higher Salary. 
It it is true that there is such a shortage 
of milk that we read about in the newspapers 
and magazines, it seems to me the first place 
to look for an increase in production is to 
the American farmer. Why can't the im- 
ported dairy products be kept out by an in- 
crease in tariff, so that they will not be in 
competition with our products and our farm- 
ers will have a fighting chance? 

President Johnson seems to really be out 
to get the farmer. It was last year that he 
put the ax to the hog price, by his order to 
cancel purchase of pork for fighting men. 
When is the president going to cancel the 
order for war machinery, because that price 
Was raised by many dollars not just a few 
cents a pound? 


I am located just 20 miles from Peoria. 
and I can see the farmers leaving the farm 
for the factory and the high wages of Indus- 
try. Many of these are not going to come 
back to the farming way of life. Those of 
us who would prefer to stay in farming will 
have to have some assurance that we are 
going to be able to afford to gamble with 
our investment and risk bankruptcy in order 
to continue in farming and expand in pro- 
duction of livestock and grain, It takes only 
a small change in the market price of beef 
to make the step from profit to bankruptcy 
for those who buy feeder cattle. It takes 
only a small drop in the price of milk to 
break those who have made a large invest- 
ment in automatic feeding systems or dairy 
cattle to improve or increase their herd. 
How can the current grain prices justify the 
investment in the new, big, labor-saving 
machinery. We in the farming profession - 
need help before there is no longer a farm- 
ing profession. 

Sincerely, 
ORVILLE L. ZIEMER. 


New Man on the Hill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN N. ERLENBORN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 26, 1967, an excel- 
lent article concerning my good friend 
and colleague, Tom RAILSBACK, appeared 
in the Wall Street Journal. I submit 
the story herewith, believing that it 
bears reading by all: 

New MAN or THE HILL 
A FRESHMAN IN ConGress Frnps First Days 

ARE CONFUSED AND Hecric—REPRESENTA- 

TIVE RAILSBACK FINDS Starr, Hovstne, So- 

CIAL Worrrs TAKE Time From Bio Is- 

SUES—RENTED TUX AND MISSING FILES 

(By Joseph W. Sullivan, 
(Staff Reporter of the Wall Street Journal) 

WaAsHINGTON.—The Congressman drives 
away from his new home in Washington's 
fashionable Cleveland Park section and sets 
our for the Capitol four miles away. But 
after missing a parkway turnoff in the morn- 
ing traffic rush, he finds himself routed in- 
extricably over a Potomac River bridge 
toward northern Virginia. 

At his office, meantime, an aide goes hunt- 
ing for some file folders in the Capitol sta- 
tionery room and gets caught in a two-hour 
waiting Une, while a big stack of mall from 
constituents unsorted. The office 
phones don't work, and incoming calls are 
routed to another Congressional office where 
they're greeted less than cordially, 
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To Rep. Thomas F. Railsback of Illinois, 
It wasn't quite how he had imagined his 
first day on the job in Washington as one 
of the 48 new Republicans who took House 
seats for the first time this month. “I'd 
been determined to get off to a fast start,” 
he says with a grimace, “but even after I 
finally made it to the office, I still found 
myself rattling around quite a bit. There 
was so much to be done I hardly knew 
where to begin.” 

Such slipups and slippages of course, can 
be part of any newcomer's initiation to Con- 
gress. Actually, the eager, 34-year-old Mr. 
Rallsbuck appears thus far to have avoided 
various graver pitfalls that will surely snare 
at least some of his freshman colleagues. 
For besides mas the Washington traf- 
fic and Capitol Hill logistics, the first-term 
lawmaker must quickly come to grips with 
a host of other organizational problems 
whose handling may have far more bearing 
on his reelection chances than how he votes 
on legislation. 

Prickly decisions on staffing, equipping 
and giving direction to his office, the develop- 
ment of communications lines back to the 
home folks, as well as sometimes-vexing per- 
sonal and family adjustments to a new en- 
vironment, all demand attention more 
urgently than any national and world prob- 
lems. 


LIKE STARTING NEW BUSINESS 


Indeed, to many who've gone through it, 
setting up shop as a Congressman finds its 
closest parallel not anywhere in Government 
but in the launching of a diversified new 
business venture—by a stranger to the com- 
munity. With a staff of 10 (no more than 
one of whom will deal in legislation) and 
an annual payroll in excess of $100,000, even 
the lowest-ranking House member's office Is 
bigger than many a small business. Its mall 
volume, often exceeding 200 pieces daily, ap- 
proaches that of some small mall-order 
houses. As for the Con himself, 
competing demands for his attention prob- 
ably rival those imposed on nearly any cor- 
porate chief executive. 

“I've been wearing at least a dozen hats 
these first few days,“ Mr. Railsback broods, 
midway through a working Saturday lunch 
in a Capitol basement cafeteria. “One min- 
ute I'm a personnel man sizing up job ap- 
plicants; then Im the comptroller trying to 
figure how to use all our office allowances; 
then it’s playing systems engineer to devise 
a routing and filing system for constituent 
ald requests, or working with my district 
newspapers, radio or TV stations on how to 
handle news releases. I came to Washing- 
ton thinking of myself as a Midwestern 
lawyer concerned about his Government, but 
Im coming to realize that I've assumed a 
new career as a full-time politician. . . It's 
a hard thing to get used to.” 

As Mr. Railsback readily concedes, neither 
his experience as a trial lawyer in his home 
town of Moline nor his four years in the Nli- 
nois legislature have fully prepared him for 
many of the roles he’s now assuming. Nor 
were the lanky Congressional newcomer and 
his brunette wife, Pat, fully braced for the 
leap from living in Moline (1960 pop.: 42,705) 
to living in Washington (1960 pop.: 763,956). 

“SHOWED US A SHANTY" 


Pat's initlal dreams of renting an antique- 
filled townhouse in Washington's picturesque 
Georgetown section soon were punctured. 
“For the $300 a month we'd told ourselves 
we'd probably have to pay, they showed us a 
shanty that ought to be condemned,” she 
Says indignantly. But after a week of 
searching through the city and far out into 
its Virginia and Maryland suburbs, Mrs. 
Rallsback and the Congressman, whose pay 
is $30,000. a year, failed to turn up anything 
acceptable in their price range to accommo- 
date themselves and their two daughters. 

With exhausted resignation, they finally 
took their Cleveland Park dwelling sight un- 
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seen and at the $400 monthly rent being 
asked. It comes within one bedroom, a rec- 
reation area and a half-bath of matching 
their Moline home, which they want to hold 
onto “at least until after the 1968 elections.” 
“With a lot of luck,” the Congressman says, 
“I may be able to rent the Moline house for 
$100 a month to make up some of the dif- 
ference.” 

Sudden Invitations—to escort the Mexican 
ambassador and his wife to a dinner hosted 
by Moline-based Deere & Co. and to attend 
a birthday reception for Sen. Everett Dirk- 
sen—caught the young couple unawares and 
Mr. Rallsback without formal attire. The 
hastily rented tuxedo he procured soon will 
be supplanted by a permanent addition to 
his wardrobe, but mixing with the diplomatic 
set still comes awkwardly. 

There's plenty of less formal hospitality 
shown the newcomer during daylight hours, 
too, Reception-briefings held by various 
Federal officials and “get acquainted" ses- 
sions with Washington's corps of lobbyists 
could often fill a freshman’s entire dally 
schedule if he let them, One day last week, 
Mr. Rallsback managed to squeeze in four 
such affairs: A breakfast gathering with the 
Veterans Administration brass, an afternoon 
State Department reception at which Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk answered questions 
for two hours, then a welcome over cocktails 
from AFL-CIO President George Meany, and 
finally a cocktail-buffet gathering with news- 
men, which the Republican Congressional 
Campaign Committee sponsored. 

While no right-thinking young lawmaker 
would admit to being easily influenced, the 
first personal contacts with a Cabinet mem- 
ber or other high official often can make for 
warmer relationships. “I still have doubts 
about our Vietnam policy, but my personal 
respect for Dean Rusk went up quite a bit 
at that reception,” says Mr. Railsback. “He 
was very charming, often very witty, and gave 
some straightforward answers to a number 
of hostile questions.” 

The Rallsbacks’ adjustment to capital life 
undoubtedly would be much harder if it 
weren't for the help of older hands. To help 
the new Congressman's wife get oriented, she 
has been assigned a “big sister“ —Elsie 
Springer, the wife of a fellow Dlinois Re- 
publican, eight-term Rep. William Springer. 
Among other useful nuggets of advice, Mrs. 
Springer assured Mrs. Railsback that a fancy 
cocktail dress would suffice for most evening 
Social occasions here; a formal gown would 
not be necessary, 

WINNING PROJECTS, WATERING PLANTS 


To furnish guidelines for running the Con- 
gressman's office, another Illinois GOP col- 
league, Rep. Paul Findley, provided a copy 
of an Intimate 50-page handbook of Findley 
office techniques. Besides detailing the re- 
sponsibilities of every office aide, both for 
pursuing savory Federal aid projects and at- 
tending to such minutiae as watering the of- 
fice flowerpots, the manual prescribes re- 
sponses to ticklish situations: Just whose 
phone calls should or shouldn't be put 
through to the Congressman when he busy; 
exactly what to say in the congratulatory 
or sympathy note sent to constituents upon 
announcement of a birth, death, marriage, 
illness, graduation or civic honor in their 
families. Mr. Railsback also got a thicker 
how-to-do-it guidebook prepared by the 
American Political Science Association, along 
with lots of off-the-cuff advice from other 
Illinois lawnmakers. 

While Mr. Railsback credits all his coun- 
selors with getting him on the track, he's 
finding it often takes a Solomon to put the 
many principles Into practice. And when it 
comes to detailed operating procedures, he’s 
not so sure he needs any more advice. I'm 
afraid that here in Congress like everywhere 
else, the more helpful hints you get, the more 
likely they are to contradict each other,” he 
ruefully oberves. 

Take the assembling of an office staff, for 
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instance. Acquisition of at least one top- 
flight secretary who knows the ropes on 
Capitol Hill is universally rated as a must 
for any Congressional newcomer. There's also 
widespread agreement on her prime attri- 
butes: She should be a take-charge type 
who'll keep the office humming, fight hard on 
behalf of constituents who tangle with the 
Federal bureaucracy and protect her neo- 
phyte boss from bureaucratic ruses, crank 
callers and the like. But the freshman likely 
will be admonished in the next breath to 
guard againt hiring a “dragon lady“ type. 
Some have been known to intimidate entire 
office staffs and even Congressmen. 

Loyalty to the boss is considered a prime 
requisite in Congréssional staffers. But 
among the two-score job applicants who 
sought out Mr. Rallsback were the top male 
aide of two senior House Republicans, whose 
staffs were seeking to defect en masse. As 
the first aspirant for a key. post as press- 
relation assistant, moreover, the relatively 
conservative Illinois Republican drew an aide 
from the office of Democratic Rep. Don Ed- 
wards of California, who Is national chair- 
man of the very liberal Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. 

“For a time, my impulse was to administer 
a sworn loyalty oath to everyone Ihired. But 
after satisfying myself about their back- 
grounds, I finally decided that an oath 
wouldn't really prove much,“ he says. 

Amid conflicting advice, Rep. Ratlsback 
found himself in a quandary as to where to 
concentrate his legislative efforts. As a re- 
sult, he made no strong pitch for assign- 
ment to any particular one of the House's 
20 standing committees. (By contrast, one 
victorious Michigan Congressman called 
House Republican Leader Ford at 3 a.m, on 
election night last November to bid for a 
seat on the Labor Committee.) Despite his 
restrained approach, Mr. Rallsback landed a 
prime assignment for any lawyer in Con- 
gress: Membership on the Judiciary Commit- 
tee 


Even in the design of an office filing sys- 
tem, the newcomer may find the advice of 
seasoned hands conflicting. Everyone agrees 
that good files are vital in keeping track of 
the thousands of individual and community 
ald requests whose successful prosecution 
may spell the difference between a Con- 
gressman's reelection and enforced retire- 
ment. (“When Mr. Bigstick in the com- 
munity calls about the status of his urban 
renewal project, you've got to have the file 
on it under the boss's nose in a matter of 
seconds and no excuses," observes one Capitol 
veteran.) 

But the General Services Administration, 
Washington's official arbiter on such matters, 
advocates one filing system and the American 
Political Science Association's office hand- 
book a radically different one. If the fledg- 
ling lawmaker wavers between the two, he 
may be digging himself a paper grave. 

OUT WENT THE FILMS 


Complicating the filing picture Is the fact 
that it’s one area where Congressional cour- 
tesy Is sorely lacking. When Mr. Railsback 
took over Illinois’ 19th Congressional district 
seat this month, not a single file went with 
it. No matter how urgent is, say, a con- 
stituent’s appeal for admission to a veterans* 
hospital, all Congressional records of it de- 
parted along with Mr. Railsback’s Democratic 
predecessor, Gale Schisler: Ditto for all 
status reports on Federal grant and loan ap- 
plications pending in the district: 

“When I first came in two years ago, I 
thought the files ought to go with the office, 
too,” ex-Rep. Schisler recalls. “But I had to 
come in cold, and I'm damned if I’m going 
to give Railsback a big hend-start when I 
may be running against him again in 1968.” 

However, Mr. Railsback in another respect 
is more fortunate than some newcomers in 
Congress, He found a desk in his office in the 
Longworth House Office Building; some 
freshmen discovered their offices lacked desks 
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because departing Congressmen were allowed 
to take them. 

Any similarities between a Congressman's 
operations. and a private business end, of 
course, when it comes to paying the bills, 
An elaborate assortment of expense allow- 
ances permits Mr. Railsback and his col- 
leagues to get reimbursed for their outlays 
(up to various dollar ceilings) straight from 
the Federal Treasury. 

In addition to staff payroll funds and 
unlimited free mailing privileges, there are 
telegraph and long-distance telephone al- 
lowances that many members say are worth 
$50,000 or more a year to them, a $2,400 an- 
nual allotment for office supplies, $2,500 for 
special office equipment on top of standard 
furnishings and typewriters, plus six paid 
trips yearly back to the home district for 
the member or an aide, and numerous other 
prerequisites. 

FINDING “NEW WRINKLE” 


“I've gone over and over the formal list 
of services, but each new reading invariably 
brings out some new wrinkle or dimension 
that I'd missed before,” Mr. Rallsback says, 
One recent discovery: That a free envelope- 
stuffing, sealing and addressing service pro- 

vided for all lawmakers may well be worth 
more than all the dollar allowances com- 
bined, save for payroll funds, With a full- 
time staff of 115, this Congressional “folding 
room” does nothing but channel members’ 
newsletters, questionnaires and the like back 
to their districts—often in lots of 100,000 
or more. 

One reason why the young Dlinoisan may 
Still be missing things is the fact that some 
of the services available aren't listed on any 
formal roster. It may take a year or more, 
for instance, before many members get word 
of the Army Map Service's informal offer to 
furnish $50 a year worth of free maps. Some 
Congressional offices claim, moreover, to have 
discovered that the production of large cam- 
palgn- poster pictures of the Congressman fits 
into the Army's broad definition of map- 
making. 


Vietnam and Veterans: War Builds Pres- 
sure To Lift Benefits for All Former 


Servicemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. ROUDEBUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 - 


Mr. ROUDEBUSH. Mr. Speaker, with 
America once again involved in a major 
war, the question of veterans’ affairs 
becomes increasingly important to Con- 
BTess. 

The Wall Street Journal has published 
an excellent article on this subject which 
I commend to all Members. The article 
follows: 

From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 18, 1967 
Vietnan AND VETERANS: WAR BUILDS PRESSURE 

To Lirt BENEFITS FOR ALL FORMER SERVICE- 

MEN— BILL May App 10 PERCENT TO ANNUAL 

82 BILLION PENSION Cost—JOHNSON FAVORS 

AINT—“Fire BROADSIDE," Says VPW 
(By Jonathan Spivak, staff reporter of the 
Wall Strect Journal) 

Wasutncton.—The war in Vietnam is 
Producing powerful political pressures for a 
Substantial increase in benefits for veterans 
generally, not just Vietnum returnees. 

Lawmakers and the infitiencial veterans 
lobbies already are primed to puss u new 
Pension bill, raising regular monthly pay- 
Mente to neurly two million veterans of 
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former wars all the way back to the Spanish- 
American—or to their dependents, These 
pensions, which can go to veterans of any age 
who served in the Korean or earlier wars, 
are based on financial need and non-service- 
connected disability such as loss of hearing; 
they're separate from other payments based 
only on disabling service injuries such as loss 
of a leg in battle. The best guess is that 
the planned measure could raise Uncle Sam's 
$2 billion-a-year veterans pension cost by as 
much as 10%. 

For those who have served more recently, 
there’s strong sentiment to increase the 
monthly schooling allowances offered under 
the 1966-enacted Veterans Readjustment 
Benefits Act, the so-called Cold War GI Bill. 
These allotments, ranging from $100 to 8150 
a month, are 10% lower than those that were 
offered to Korean War veterans, though edu- 
cation costs are said to have increased about 
one-third since then. 

BRINGING IN VIETNAM VETERANS 


President Johnson himself is likely to pro- 
pose extension of certain traditional wartime 
veterans benefits to men serving since the 
start of large-scale Vietnam hostilities, Be- 
cause many veterans benefits expired after 
the Korean War, Congress may insist on 
making eligibility retroactive to 1955 to 
equalize treatment for all recent veterans. 

“Vietnam is the key; Congress is getting 
to be veterans- conscious,“ reasons one Vet- 
erans Administration official. Actually, 
much of the extra money would go not to 
Vietnam veterans but to World War I sur- 
vivors and veterans of other past wars; the 
pension proposal probably will make specific 
provision for increased payments to Spanish- 
American War widows, among others, Yet 
the patriotic pressures on Capitol Hill to do 
something for ex-servicemen in general are 
hard to restrain while combat continues. 

VA officials themselves are fearful that 
Congress could turn the pension program 
into an outright retirement bonus plan for 
all veterans. And Administration econo- 
mizers in general are deeply concerned that 
a splurge of new veterans legislation will 
deepen the $8.1 billion budget deficit now 
projected for the next fiscal year, which 
starts July 1. 

If the President cannot persuade Con- 
gress to exercise restraint, VA spending, now 
$6.4 billion a year, could increase by an un- 
anticipated $300 or $400 million next fiscal 
year. VA outlays will rise $100 million or 
more anyway, because of increased applica- 
tions for education! assistance, more hospi- 
tal and nursing-home care, and improve- 
ments in the VA’s mammoth medical sys- 
tem. 

THE PRESIDENT'S CHOICE 

“The VA is the real sleeper,” frets one 
White House man worried about budget- 
busters. So far, it's now known how Mr. 
Johnson will handle the situation, or even 
if he has made up his mind, His choice is 
whether to acquiesce in Congress’ course and 
hope to curtail the cost of new legislation 
or to hold fast and Oppose most veterans 
proposals entirely. 

Adamant Presidential opposition could pay 
off by postponing passage of expensive pen- 
sion legisiation for at least a year. The de- 
lay would allow a more careful examination 
of the relationship of veterans assistance to 
Great Society education and welfare pro- 
grams that also benefit servicemen. Also, 
1968 is an election year. Congress might 
prefer to claim credit then for solicitude 
toward ex-servicemen. 

There’s a real chance, though, that the 
law-makers will push ahead anyway and 
enact an array of veterans proposals, Con- 
gressman Olin Teague of Texas, chairman of 
the key Howse Veterans Affairs Committee, 
and VA officials are convinced that the pass- 
age of pension legislation is inevitable this 
session, 

Whether or pot the White House goes for 
some broader compromise with Congress, the 
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Administration is likely to endorse one pro- 
posal that is initially inexpensive—entitling 
Vietnam veterans to pension benefits. The 
first-year Outlays would be less than $1 mil- 
lion, because the eligible ex-servicemen aver- 
age only 24 years of age. But as they grow 
older and develop disabilities, the cost to the 
country will steadily swell. There is no way 
to tell for sure, but some officials estimate 
outlays of $2 billion a year could be required 
by the turn of the century. 
FOR AGED, NEEDY VETERANS 


These pensions are based on the assump- 
tion that the recipient is both poor and too 
disabled to earn much. To be eligible, vet- 
erans must show that their incomes fall be- 
low certain ceilings—ranging up to $3,000 a 
year for a veteran with dependents. Re- 
cipients must also demonstrate some physi- 
cal disability not connected with miltiary 
service. But the required disability dimin- 
ishes with age to only 10 percent at 65 years— 
a standard almost all veterans can meet. 
Thus this ald is widely considered a straight 
pension program for aged, needy veterans. 

As for increases in these pension rates, 
the Administration flatly opposed 188 bills 
of this sort offered by members of Congress 
last year, There’s no current sign of a change 
of heart. Nevertheless, Chairman Teague 
intends to hold hearings soon on new pen- 
sion legislation, and his committee's depar- 
ture point probably will be a pension-boost- 
ing bill that passed the House last year but 
died in the Senate. 

This bill, sponsored by Democratic Rep. 
William Jennings Bryan Dorn of South 
Carolina, provided for a 5 percent average 
pension increase and other benefits to 1.8 mil- 
lion veterans or their dependents, at a first- 
year cost of $101 million. The veterans or- 
ganizations bitterly blamed the White 
House for the proposal's demise and are likely 
to lobby even more energetically for its resur- 
rection this session. 

“The immediate task, however, is to fire a 
broadside that will put the Administration 
on notice that a reversal of its policies is in 
order,” declared Leslie M. Fry, commander 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars, in a message 
to 1.3 million members. 

The veterans groups argue mainly that a 
pension boost is needed to compensate for re- 
cent cost-of-living increases. The VA says re- 
tail prices have risen between 314% and 4% 
since the last pension raise. The veterans 
organizations also want to liberalize the in- 
come ceilings that determine the ex-service- 
man's eligibility for a pension and its size. As 
the rules stand now, a single veteran with in- 
come of less than $600 a year receives a pen- 
sion payment of $100 a month; with annual 
income of $1,800, his pension falls to $43. 

Even the maximum income allowed, $3,000 
a year for a veteran with dependents, falls 
below the Administration’s poverty line, an 
American Legion leader protests. Indeed, a 
major veterans’ complaint is that the Presi- 
dent appears to place higher priority on his 
Great Society programs than on old soldiers“ 
needs. - 

The Administration's answer is that the 
living-cost increases are not large enough to 
justify higher pension payments. Further- 
more, an average 9% pension increase was 
enacted in 1965 to offset living-cost rises since 
1960; those in the lowest income brackets re- 
ceived as much as 17%. Anyway, Federal 
planners prefer to provide for veterans’ needs 
through broad welfare programs such as So- 
cial Security. Indeed, separate subsidies for 
ex-servicemen could ultimately be phased 
out, some officials insist. 

Whatever the merits of the case, Congress 
is more likely to side with the veterans* or- 
ganizations. The lawmakers are expected to 
pass an inflation-compensating Increase in 
pension rates of 5% or so, and to liberalize 
income ceilings that determine pension eligi- 
bility. The main reason for the second step 
is to avoid the possibility that a prospective 
increase In Sovial Security income wili penal- 
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ize pensioners and produce angry complaints 
from some constitutents, The extra income 
would be enough to disqualify some veterans 
from pension benefits and would reduce the 
payments of others. 

One solution would simply be to raise VA 
pension eligibility ceilings enough, perhaps 
$100 a year, to cancel out the effect of the 
Social Security increase. Another approach 
would be to permit veterans, in calculating 
pension eligibility, to ignore the extra Social 
Security payments or a proportionate amount 
of other retirement income. 

Either way would undermine the Admin- 
istration’s efforts to tie veterans’ pension pay- 
ments closely to financial needs. Veterans al- 
ready are permitted to deduct 10% of Social 
Security or other retirement payments from 
the income computed to determine pension 
eligibility. 


A Congress New Boy Finds His Way 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER F. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following article that 
appeared in the January 13, 1967, issue 
of the London Times, which was sent to 
me by David Crockett, of Wichita, Kans., 
who is currently doing graduate studies 
at the University of London under a 
scholarship, During the summer of 
1965 David Crockett was a summer “in- 
tern” in my office and the reason the 
article was sent to me is that it is based 
on an interview a London Times reporter 
had with our new Kansas Congressman 
from the Third District, the Honorable 
Larry Winn, Jr. I though the article 
would be of interest to other Members, 
and it follows: 

How a Concress New Bor Finns His War: 
COURSE, SEMINAR, AND BRIEFINGS HELP 
Wasnincton, January 12.—The new con- 

gressman is from Kansas, the heartland of 

the United States, and on his desk lies a copy 
of The Job of the Congressman, a Washing- 
ton guide to help the newly elected member 
to find his way about the Capitol, run his 
office, get Bills passed, and service con- 

stituents, 5 
He has been reading up procedure before 

the first appointment starts at 9 a.m.—late 

by Kansas standards, as his secretary hints. 

The congressman is one of the 47 new 
Republicans elected last November on a 
surge of anti-LB. J.“ sentiment, making the 
Kansas delegation now all “Grand Old 
Party". In his forties, open-faced, but tend- 
ing to put on weight, he is a successful 
businessman from a prosperous farming 
state, who has never been abroad except 
for a trip once to Canada. He knows that 
Washingtonians expect all Kansans to be 
n little slow. 

THINGS ARE ORGANIZED 

How does a “new boy” to Congress, one 
amid 435, go about settling into Washington 
and serving the interests of 400,000 constitu- 
ents he has sworn to uphoid? Things are 
organized these days—both the Republicans 
and the Democrats hold two-day seminars, 
Congress itself runs a course, and the main 
Government departments provide briefings. 

But colleagues from the state delegation, 
and any friends already established in Wash- 
ington that the new congressman may be 
lucky enough to have, remain highly impor- 
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tant. This is particularly so for the first, 
perhaps crucial, step up the ladder to con- 
gressional power and influence—getting on 
the committees you want. 

Speeches on the floor of the House may 
bring publicity, but the bread-and-butter 
issues to all but a very select band of na- 
tionally respected congressmen are voted over 
in committee; and the “pork barrel“ is as 
important to Republican Kansas today as 
any Democratic state. 

His office, allocated among the freshmen 
representatives “out of the hat“, is still not 
fully furnished by two women secretaries, 
one a Washington career girl”, engaged be- 
cause she knows the paths of the federal 
bureaucratic Jungle, the other, a former Gov- 
ernor's secretary, brought from Kansas. The 
new congressman is going to try keeping his 
administrative assistant, the No. 1 man usu- 
ally in the office, back home in his district. 

“Politics is a peculiar thing“, he explains. 
“People may decide they don’t like the way 
I chew gum—and I'm out. So I'm starting 
campaigning now for two years time, and 
intend to have a good man back there doing 
a good job of servicing.” 

The Congress course includes how to get 
your parking allotment, use of the gym- 
nasium, hospital services, frank mall, pay and 
allowances, get the Library of Congress legis- 
lative service to ghost speeches (including, if 
requested, party-appropriate jokes), how to 
respect very senior colleagues, obtain time 
on the floor, and then insert brighter second 
thoughts for constituents in the Congres- 
sional Record. 

WIVES ADVISED 

The Repubilcans’ seminar this year laid 
down some congressional strategy, telling the 
new members to cultivate the public’s im- 
pression of a new power in Congress, able 
to stand up to President Johnson this time 
round, instead of being clobbered by the 
executive. The wives, meanwhile, received a 
quick going over of the political capital and 
tips when mini-skirts are acceptable. 

It generally takes a full session before a 
new congressman has learnt the fundamen- 
tals of the job. Washington, according to 
the Kansan, strengthens the feeling that you 
have been elected to help your home state. 


Fino Introduces Legislation To Pave Way 
for New York Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to first, permit 
lottery tickets to be mailed in the U.S. 
mails in States where they can be legally 
Sold; and, second, exempt bets placed in 
State-run lotteries from the Federal 
wagering tax. 

As things now stand, the imminent 
New York State lottery will be hindered 
by two aspects of Federal law. In the 
first place, while State-run sweepstakes 
are exempt from the Federal tax on wag- 
ering, State-run numbers lotteries are 
not. The first of my bills would exempt 
bets placed in State-run lotteries from 
the Federal tax on wagering. 

My second bill would deal with another 
absurd situation. It is presently illegal 
to mail lottery tickets. This is stupid, 
because as the Post Office well knows, 
thousands are being mailed out of New 
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Hampshire—where they can be legally 
sold—each year. And then there are 
the Irish sweepstakes. My second bill 
would allow lottery tickets to be mailed 
from States where they can be legally 
sold. This will avoid the situation 
whereby a substantial volume of mail 
from New York and New Hampshire is 
outlaw mail. 

I have asked my 40 colleagues in the 
House of Representatives from New 
York, and also our two distinguished 
Senators, to join me in sponsoring this 
legislation. 


UAW Vice President Says That Aerospace 
Technology Is Needed To Make Life 
Better for People on Earth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, last week Vice President Leon- 
ard Woodcock, of the United Auto Work- 
ers, presented his views on the Scientific 
Manpower Utilization Act of which I am 
a House sponsor. 

Mr. Woodcock pointed out: 

If our technology can hurtle a man through 
space around the world in 90 minutes, we 
can and must find better ways to get to and 
from work, design and bulld cheaper and 
better homes to live in, rebuild our cities, 
clean up our air and water, reduce crime and 
rehabilitate criminals, and improve the qual- 
ity of life for all Americans. 


The aerospace industry of California 
is a great national resource. North 
American Aviation—one of the largest 
aerospace companies in the whole Na- 
tion—has experienced unemployment be- 
cause the space program is nearing its 
goal of landing a man on the moon by 
1970. 

Mr. Woodcock has suggested that the 
aerospace industry needs encouragement 
from the Federal Government in the 
form of supplemental grants. He has 
also suggested that the aerospace indus- 
try should make “the equivalent of a 
Chevrolet in designing and producing 
low-cost housing and school classrooms 
for a mass market.“ 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the views of 
Mr. Woodcock to other Members of Con- 
gress who are searching for ways to solve 
the manifold social problems around us. 

I also ask that the document called 
“Managing the Poverty Program in De- 
troit” be included as an extension of my 
remarks. 

The document follows: 

STATEMENT or LEONARD Woopocock, VICE 
PRESIDENT, UNITED AUTOMOBILE, AEROSPACE 
AND ACRICULTURAL IMPLOMENT WORKERS OF 
AMERICA, AFL-CIO, BEFORE THE SENATE 
Spnctat SUBCOMMITTEE ON SCIENTIFIC Max- 
POWER UTILIZATION, JANUARY 27, 1967 
I am Leonard Woodcock, Vice President of 

the United Automobile, Aerospace and Agri- 

cultural Implement Workers of America and 
on behalf of our organization I am appearing 
before the Subcommittee to support the 

8 Manpower Utilization Act of 1967, 
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One of my chief responsibilities as an offi- 
cer of the UAW is to represent our member- 
ship in the aerospace industries, some of 
which have expressed interest in and support 
Tor this ‘am. 

We in the UAW believe that systems analy- 
sis, systems engineering and systems manage- 
ment can give the American people new in- 
Sights, new ideas, now directions and new 
hope in grappling with many of the perplex- 
ing problems of our time. 

At the risk of being trite, If our technology 
Can hurtle a man through space around the 
World in 90 minutes, we can and must find 
better and easicr ways to get to and from 
work, design and build cheaper and better 
homes to live in, rebuild our cities, clean up 
Our air and water, reduce crime and rehabili- 
tate criminals, and improve the quality of 
life for all Americans, 

Some critics of the systems approach argue 
that computers will not tell us anything new. 
To some extent this is correct, The real 
Genius of the systems approach, as I see it, 
is a wedding of the many disciplines of the 
social and physical sciences. By working to- 
gether on a team basis, sociologists, mathe- 
maticians, and many other scientists can 
apply their special insights to finding new 
solutions to old problems that beset man- 


1. The Problems Are Urgent. We support 
S. 430 because problems of air and water 
Pollution, transportation, education and the 
decay of our major cities urgently need our 
attention. It has been demonstrated again 
and again that the social costs of neglect far 
Outweigh the investment required to deal 
With these problems. 

We realize a very tight budget situation 
faces the nation at this very moment. There 
ls undoubtedly some reluctance by some in- 
dustries to encourage government spending 
tor programs outlined in S. 430 because of 
the high priority of defense matters. This, 
if true, is a tragic mistake. 

It is our deep conviction this nation is 
strong enough to have both guns and butter. 
We believe investments made In education, 
the wars on poverty and pollution, and in the 
rebuilding of our cities are of immense im- 
Portance and must not be postponed. The 
kind of outlays we need for education, pollu- 
tion control, and transportation are mere 
fractions of our ever growing Gross National 
Product. 

2. Aerospace Know-How Js A Great Na- 
tional Resource, Aerospace technology is not 
the property alone of the various industries 
Who manufacture space hardware. This 
Magnificent technology which resulted from 
the impetus of the space program and from 
the demands for national defense, is the 
Property of all the American people. 

It is the American taxpayer who pays the 
research and development bill that makes 
Our space spectaculars possible. This sub- 
Committee is well aware of the vast amounts 
of tax money poured each year into research 
and development for space, defense, and 
Other government programs. We strongly 
believe this brilliant enginecring talent and 
Organization should be used to improve the 
quality of the life for all Americans, not just 
for space and defense. 

3. Space Program May Be Tapering Of. 
Last Sunday's New York Times in a long. 
front-page story indicated plans for landing 
astronauts on the moon by 1970 “has 
Plunged space planners into an urgent de- 
bate over where to aim next. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems obvious to me that 
One of the targets for the space industry 
Should be improvement of our enyironment 
here on earth by using many of the same 
facilities, technology, and manpower used for 
reaching the moon. 

It is estimated that a man landing on Mars 
Would cost $100 billion and could be com- 
Pleted by the mid-1980's. A small fraction 
Of this sum would go far toward improving 
dur ground transportation systems and 
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catching up with the housing and school 
needs of the people of the United States. 

4. Labor Has A Stake In Expanding Econ- 
omy. Much of our enthusiasm for the sys- 
tems approach in dealing with social prob- 
lems results from the plain fact that many 
of our members are employed by the space 
companies and these people face the grim 
prospects of unemployment unless new op- 
portunities present themselves if the space 
program is reduced in size. 

Employment at the space division of North 
American Aviation, a UAW employer and a 
prime Apollo contractor, has dropped from 
35.000 to 29,000 during the past year. If this 
downward trend continues, our members 
will face serious unemployment. 

The UAW has always felt that employment 
opportunities, despite the hazards of auto- 
mation, will grow with an expanding econ- 
omy. In the words of the Automation Com- 
mission Report, the basic fact is that tech- 
nology eliminates jobs, not work.” Employ- 
ment will certainly improve if aerospace 
technology is applied to social problems. 

5. Systems Teams Should Include People 
With Horse Sense. We have already said the 
genius of systems analysis is the happy com- 
bination of scientists working together from 
many specialties. We also feel it can be 
demonstrated that persons with special 
knowledge, but limited education can make 
a valuable contribution in developing essen- 
tial information which goes into a systems 
analysis of a particular problem. 

In my city of Detroit, for instance, the 
anti-poverty program used representatives 
of Detroit's poor in developing an Informa- 
tion profile used to evaluate the Detroit pro- 
gram, using the techniques of planning- 
programming-budgeting system (PPBS) 
characteristic of the systems approach. Iam 
attaching a special memorandum describing 
this so the subcommittee can better under- 
stand it. 

We feel systems analysis would be wise to 
include in early planning the special insights 
of people from the ranks of organized labor 
where practical. 

Since S. 430 involves the systems approach 
in dealing with social problems, it Is partic- 
ularly important to get people with direct 
and immediate insight into the various prob- 
lems. Obviously, trained sclentists must be 
relied on for the major technical work. But 
there will be many instances where poor 
people; working people, and people with 
ordinary, even hum- drum experience can 
make a significant contribution to a sys- 
tems team, 

6. Experimental Grants Will Stimulate In- 
dustry. It is my conviction the aerospace 
industry will not get into work of social 
consequence unless it can be assured of 
some continuing interest by the Federal 
Government. 

It is my hunch that if, let us say, Congress 
decided today to appropriate $1 billion to 
clean up the Mississippi River from Min- 
nesota to the Gulf of Mexico, there would 
be a clatter of competition for that federal 
dollar by many of our most sophisticated 
and adyanced technological systems groups. 

The same thing would happen if Congress 
decided to launch a mass production low- 
cost housing program, using the systems 
approach, ~ 

One major aerospace industry demon- 
strated by systems analysis and systems en- 
gineering that aerospace technology could be 
used to vastly improve the construction of 
schoo! classrooms, However, the materials 
used in this construction were apparently 
more costly than commonly used materials. 
The maintenance of the new building was 
vastly superior to the old-fashioned school- 
houses so that once these schools were built 
they could outlast conventional buildings. 
This aerospace company was discouraged 
from embarking on this useful work and was 
unable to compete even though it made a 
vastly superior product. If both procure- 
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ment and maintenance costs were considered 
together on some experimental government 


are accustomed to make very high quality 
products and are not used to lowering qual- 
ity for the purposes of a mass market, 

Certainly it should be possible to make 
the equivalent of a Chevrolet on a mass 
scale in designing and producing low-cost 
housing or school classrooms, instead of de- 
signing a Cadillac. 

The Northeast Corridor Project is an ex- 
ample where systems analysis and system 
engineering has been encouraged by a sub- 
stantial federal subsidy to encourage better 
transportation for this densely populated 
part of the United States, We hope this pro- 
gram gets every encouragement from 
Congress. 

We believe the proposals in S, 430 or spe- 
cial government grants by existing agencies 
can harness the technological know-how of 
aerospace and comparable industries to 
make real progress in the problems that 
beset this nation. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, let me emphasize 
the UAW's deep interest in S. 430 and may 
we urge you to press Congress for action this 
year. This can be the of an ex- 
citing chapter in the American story, where 
the new technology that sends a man to the 
moon can make life better for him on earth. 
SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT: “MANAGING THE 

Poverty PROGRAM IN Derrorr”’ 

During the past eighteen months, Detroit's 
poverty program has experimented with 
adapting the electronic planning and budget 
control techniques, now so extensively used 
in industry and defense, to its human sery- 
ices program. The project is financed by an 
OEO grant, most of which has been subcon- 
tracted to Touche, Ross, Balley and Smart, 
& local management consulting firm. 

Crucial to the project’s success was the 
development of a reliable method for quanti- 
fying client characteristics in a way that 
permits measurement of thelr progress from 
heavy reliance on public services to relative 
independence. 

Anything as new, complex and frightening 
as an electronic device which acquires, ana- 
lyzes, manipulates, and stores data about 
virtually every private aspect of thousands 
of people’s lives is likely to be viewed by 
them with suspicion and hostility. To head 
off this predictable resistance, project staff 
worked closely with representatives of the 
poor at every stage of the system's creation. 
Staff explained the system’s operation with 
charts and specially prepared texts. They 
also pointed out how useful and timesaving 
the system, if it proved to be workable, would 
be. Representatives of the poor not only 
approved use of OEO funds to finance the 
experiment, they also began attending regu- 
lar meetings to help develop the all-impor- 
tant quantification scale. 

Staff also drew on as many outside per- 
ceptions into the causes of poverty as possi- 
ble, consulting with professional social 
workers, academicians, and several “people 
off the street.” i 

Each “consultant” was given a chart simi- 
lar to the one attached and asked to work 
across, line by line, rating the comparative 
importance of each characteristic for each 
type. When all results were in and syn- 
thesized, TRB&S worked out a numerical 
scale which theoretically measured each 
client’s dependency. The scale ran from one 
to ten, with ten representing self-sufficiency. 

Information about each client is collected 
at various intake points by regular inter- 
viewers. It is analyzed and coded by spe- 
cially trained staff to insure consistency. 
Periodic re-measurements, and comparison 
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with earlier ratings, should enable evaluators 
to determine how quickly each client is pro- 
gressing, what his current needs and past 
successes are, what overall impact the pov- 
erty program is having, and how much it 
costs to dispense each unit of service. By 
shuffling data around, they can also deter- 
mine which component ms are con- 
tributing most, and which least, to the city’s 
fight against poverty. 

Needless to say, this is all unproven theory. 
Similar systems work well in industry, but 
no one knows yet whether they can be suc- 
cessfully adapted to people's problems. 

Staff is now testing what the machines 
say about clients against their personal judg- 
ment. If the rating scale works, then the 
entire system should. There will be errors 
in individual cases, but in a huge population 
such as the poor in Detroit, these errors 
should balance. 

Using a computer, the system can recom- 
mend various strategies for dealing with the 
problems of poverty. It sets up mathe- 
matical models and, on the basis of present 
program performance, suggests the best mix 
for spending whatever money is available. 
It can also accept pre-conditions, such as 
the political need to invest heavily in highly 
visible services, and suggest how remaining 
funds should be handled. It can also pre- 
dict how much time and money will be 
needed to finish the job. 

(Prepared by UAW Washington Office, 
January 25, 1967.) 


The Seniority System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
the opening day of the 90th Congress I 
introduced House Resolution 96 to 
change the method of selection for com- 
mittee chairman. 

The seniority system law needs reform. 
My proposal would allow the majority 
party on any committee to choose the 
chairman from the three of its most 
senior members. 

The Tampa Tribune, Tampa, Fla., edi- 
torialized about the seniority system re- 
cently. This editorial is indicative of 
the feeling around the country in regard 
to the seniority system. 

The editorial follows: 

Cast Orr THE Patstzp HAND 

“Nothing moves so slowly or painfully 
through Congress as reform of its own pro- 
cedures.” 

This is the comment of a young Congress- 
man who tried, in a small way, to correct 
some of the wrongs he saw in the system 
and gained mainly a bruised head. 

History supports his conclusion. 

One of the most obvious evils in the musty 
structure of Congressional operation is the 
seniority system. A member of Congress can 
be a senile dodderer, a compulsive drunk, and 
a known cheat—but if he has managed to 
stay in office longer than any other member 
of his committee he automatically inherits 
the immense powers of the chairmanship. 

The system has done untold damage to 
the effective operation of the legislative proc- 
ess. yet it persists because those with a vested 
Interest in seniority want no change. 

But the system tomorrow comes under its 
heaviest attack, as a result of the scandalous 
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behavior of Rep. Adam Clayton Powell, chair- 
man of the House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

House Democrats, in caucus, will decide 
whether to strip Powell of his seniority and 
chairmanship because of his embarrassing 
record of misconduct. He is a fugitive from 
his Harlem district, under jail sentence for 
contempt of court; he has been charged with 
having staf! members falsify travel vouchers 
for his benefit; he has used a Congressional 
employe as a personal maid; and he kept his 
estranged wife on a $20,500 Federal salary in 
Puerto Rico in open violation of law—among 
other things. 

Powell's right even to take his seat will 
be challenged, but many House Democrats 
seem disinclined to go so far as to expel him. 
Conceding that he is unfit to serve, they 
argue that his constituents would surely re- 
elect him and can the House deny voters of 
& district the right to be represented by a 
rogue of their choice? 

But only those who are intimidated by 
threats of Negro retaliation and those who, 
like Speaker John McCormack, suffer no 
sense of outrage at political corruption can 
support Powell's continuance as chairman. 

Two years ago House Democrats snatched 
away seniority privileges from John Bell 
Williams of Mississippi, a Representative for 
18 years, because he openly supported Barry 
Goldwater for President. 

We hardly think House Democrats can 
place themselves in the position of regard- 
ing party disloyalty as a graver crime than 
dishonesty in the handling of public funds 
and repeated defiance of court orders. 

If Democrats bounce Powell as chairman— 
as they should—their action may shake the 
sanctity of the whole seniority system. 

The right of another Congressman to move 
into a chairmanship through seniority will 
be challenged by a group of liberal Democrats. 

Their case against William M. Colmer of 
Mississippi, who is in line to head the stra- 
tegic Rules Committee, is based not on moral 
conduct but on philosophy. They contend 
that no member so opposed to Administra- 
tion policy as Colmer should boss the com- 
mittee which decides what legislation reaches 
the floor for a vote. They would give the 
chairmanship to the No. 2 ranking Demo- 
crat, Rep. Ray Madden of Indiana. 

We have no feeling for or against Colmer 
but we heartily endorse the idea of loosen- 
ing the rigid line of succession to the seats 
of power. 

Under the present system, for example, we 
can expect that the crucially important 
chairmanship of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee will remain with Arizona's Carl 
Hayden, who will be 90 years old next Oc- 
tober; the leadership of the sensitive House 
Armed Services Committee will return to 
South Carolina's Mendel Rivers, whose so- 
briety problem is openly discussed in Wash- 
ington; the voice of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee will continue to be that 
of Arkansas’ J. William Fulbright, whose 
chief aim seems to be to discredit this na- 
tion's policies abroad. 

All of these might be replaced, to the na- 
tion's benefit, if Congress adopted the modi- 
fication proposed by Rep. Fred Schwengel, 
Republican of Iowa. 

Congressman Schwengel would permit a 
committee to choose its chairman from 
among the three top-ranking members of the 
majority party. 

This is a simple change; yet it could vastly 
improve both the effectiveness and the pub- 
lic image of Congress. 

Congress has had many examples, over the 
years, of the need for casting off the palsied 
hand of the strict seniority system. Adam 
Clayton Powell has provided both the most 
convincing argument and the best oppor- 
tunity for change. Painful as it may be to 
the beneficiaries of the system, 
ought to muster the moral courage to adopt 
this reform. 
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The Moral Fiber of the United States— 
Part 1 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of his vast experience as a writer, 
educator, and Pulitzer Prize-winning 
newspaper editor, the views of Dr. Felix 
Morley on the moral status of our Nation 
certainly command consideration. A 
Rhodes scholar who attended the London 
School of Economics and later president 
of Haverford College in Pennsylvania, he 
is no late arrival to the field of education. 
A number of his productive years were 
given over to the journalistic field, the 
Baltimore Sun, the United Press Associa- 
tion, and the editorship of the Washing- 
ton Post, among his newspaper assign- 
ments. He is the author of a number of 
books on foreign policy and domestic is- 
sues, and his authorship of articles in- 
clude contributions in the political, social, 
and economic fields. As he points out 
in the following article, he has written 
for Nation's Business an unbroken series 
of monthly columns dating back to 1946. 

It can hardly be disputed, then, that 
Dr, Morley is an active and concerned 
viewer of the American scene for many 
years. 

In our world of conflict today, it is 
incumbent upon us to rely on much soul 
searching and introspection if we are to 
preserve our freedom and remain the 
primary bastion of true peace and justice. 
Comparison of our present moral vitality 
with that existing during the era of our 
Founding Fathers supplies much food for 
reflection. 

In our Nation, with the accent on the 
technologicial, geopolitics and material 
welfare, there is an urgent need for moral 
reevaluation, and to stimulate this issue 
I include the article. “Momentous Ques- 
tion for Our Future,” by Dr. Felix Morley 
from Nation's Business of February 1967, 
in the Recorp at this point: 

MOMENTOUS QUESTION von OUR FUTURE 

(By Felix Morley) 

In February, 1946, just 21 years ago, Na- 
tion's Business published the first of an as yet 
unbroken series of monthly columns by me. 
So the following begins my 22d year as a 
periodic commentator on “The State of the 
Nation.” This span covers almost one-eighth 
of the entire life of our Republic. In other 
words we are still, as history is measured, a 
young country, with a future which should 
fulfill the promise of the past. 

But the future, it has been said, is past, in 
the sense that what has been determines 
what will be. Therefore the editors sug- 
gested that I might use this occasion to re- 
view the changes that have come to America 
during the period of my scrutiny in this 
space. This, it was agreed. should not be a 
compilation of detail but rather an attempt 
to detect trends that are determining the 
shape of things to come. Offhand this 
seemed a good idea, requiring reflection, of 
course, but otherwise no great amount of 
laborious research. I should have realized 
that it is never easy to see through a glass 
darkly. Two variables are involved in trying 
to play the role of Janus, the two-faced 
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Roman god who looked both back and for- 
ward. Any who attempt the task will quickly 
realize that not only outward circumstance 
but also internal alteration must be con- 
sidered. 

Nevertheless I was encouraged, in going 
through the files, to find that in funda- 
mentals my own viewpoint has throughout 
been consistent. Midwinter of 1946 was in- 
deed a period of disconcerting turmoil and 
confusion. Amid the prevalent postwar dis- 
illusion I recall that “the reefs of history are 
strewn with the wreckage of republics” Im- 
mediately thereafter, however, I quoted Dr. 
Charles A. Beard, as the dean of American 
historians, who had then recently written: 

“Calamities may come upon America or be 
brought upon the country by demagogic 
leadership, ... Enough of our Republic 
will be kept intact to restore, rebuild and 
go ahead. . . Surely, Americans will end- 
lessly strive to carry on the values in their 
heritage.” 

Among those values jt is abiding faith in 
the quality of the human conscience that 
Stands first. 
“The Federalist” “we rest all our experi- 
ments [meaning the Constitution] on man- 
kind's capacity for self-government.” He 
Was using the phrase in the broadest sense. 

n reasoned that men who can control 

thelr selfish instincts, out of a real concern 
tor the needs of others, will need a minimum 
Of policing, With self-government the area 
Of external government is minimized, On 
that assumption was fought and won the 
battle for a federal republic of limited and 
divided powers, admittedly an experiment“ 
which few political scientists had ever before 
considered practical. 
Many have wondered how it was that 
Americans, so prone to be realistic“ should 
nevertheless have launched and maintained 
the most idealistic form of government ever 
attempted on this earth, The explanation is 
not obscure. It was the deeply religious faith 
of most of the early colonists, long before the 
Revolution, that inspired them to base their 
Society squarely on Christian principles, For 
Pennsylvania, sald William Penn, "I purpose 
that which is extraordinary... . We put 
the power in the people.” 

In order to make it work, that democratic 
Principle was always carefully hedged. There 
is very little socialism in the American 
tradition and slavery was recognized by the 
Original Constitution. Even today there are 
those who think that the franchise should 
be ciroumscribed. Occasionally Presidents, 
and Governors, have acted as though the 
legislature were their tool and the courts 

eir creature. Yet the ideal has remained 
untarnished, Always Americans have striven 
to carry on the values in their heritage.” 
Why shouldn't this continue? 

Perhaps because, during the period under 
review. two fundamental changes have be- 
Come apparent, It ts increasingly argued, in 
the first place, that there are no absolute 
values: that people create their own stand- 
ards and that these alter as circumstances 
change, It is a development sharply symbol- 

by the saying that "God is dead.“ even 
While every depreciating dollar bill continues 
to bear the assertion that In God We Trust.“ 

This irreligious tendency, carried so far as 
to eliminate prayer from the public schools, 
of course runs counter to the heritage that 
We claim to cherish. If there is no higher 
authority than man, then Mao Tse-tung or 
any other imposter may reasonably claim 
Dre-ominence. If there are no immutable 
Standards, then there can be no enduring 
Principles on which to take a stand. If the 
Umited vision of fallible officials is sacro- 
Sanct, then the very foundations of our 
Political system have been undermined, It 
may seom outwardly strong, as many a 
tyranny before it, but the sustaining nature 
Of its spiritual strength has gone. 

The tendency to deny all permanent values 

Paradoxically supplemented by one that 
makes no sense whatever, if there are no 


As James Madison wrote, in 
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absolutes. This second contemporary trend 
is an insistence on complete equality as a 
Political and social panacea. To assert that 
all men are equal in either mental or physi- 
cal competence is biologically absurd, for 
evidence to the contrary confronts us every 
day. But in the spiritual sense, in Jefferson's 
meaning that all men are born equal in the 
sight of God, there is complete validity, so 
long as the Creator has meaning for us. 

Thus it is wholly rational for a believer to 
argue that character, rather than com- 
petence or complexion, is what counts. For 
the nonbellever, however, there is no such 
over-all commitment, For him, power en- 
tails no responsibility to the Ten Command- 
ments. Power is up for grabs and if wheeling 
and dealing takes it most quickly from the 
people, that is as falr a way as any. Re- 
ligious faith, certainly, {s no guaranty of 
ethical behavior, to which agnostics are 
often unswervingly loyal. But an enveloping 
atmosphere of disbelief strongly suggests 
that moral standards have become a matter 
of personal convenience and soaring crime 
statistics seem to confirm that inference. 

There is no question that the American 
tradition of limited political government has 
a firmly religious, though nonsectarian, 
basis, Only when loyalty to God takes prec- 
edence over loyalty to the state 18 It possible 
to confine the spreading authority of the 
latter. Indeed, the story of political progress 
everywhere is largely written by the heroism 
of those who, in the test, defied their rulers 
for religious reasons, 

“The Americans,” wrote Alexis de Tocque- 
ville 130 years ago, “combine the notions of 
Christianity and of liberty so intimately in 
their minds that it is impossible to make 
them conceive the one without the other.” 

Not even the well-disposed foreign visitor— 
and this type is no longer so numerous 
would make that observation about us today, 
And it is within the past quarter-century 
that the idea of freedom has been com- 
pletely divorced from religious faith, becom- 
ing dependent upon governmental pleasure. 
In the hymn “America,” the punch line still 
refers to God as “Author of Liberty.” But 
prevalent opinion puts a ghost-writer in the 
White House. That illusion has a disastrous 
potential. 

There is abundant evidence of disquiet over 
the contradiction between our traditions and 
the present reliance on centralized govern- 
ment. A country with institutions based on 
the principle of diffused power is endeavor- 
ing to accomplish ends demanding the ut- 
most concentration of power. Inevitably 
this produces something akin to national 
schizophrenia. Few like it, but most con- 
clude that this steadily increasing develop- 
ment is inevitable. 

Of course the forces operating to take the 
power from the people are numerous and 
persuasive. This Is no longer the primitive 
agricultural country that produced the 
genius of the Founding Fathers. But it 
would be one of the most bitter ironies in all 
history if the technological demands of the 
modern age should be allowed to smother the 
philosophy which alone made our unprece- 
dented accomplishment possible. 

Misgivings about the future have always 
been common among the aged. They get 
consolation from thinking that their own de- 
terjoration is mirrored in the society they are 
about to leave. Today, however, there is an 
all too obvious apprehension among. the 
young, for whom the future should be 
exhilarating. Because these anxieties take 
distasteful forms it does not follow that they 
are unreal. Surely adolescent unhappiness 
is as important for us as is the composition 
of the moon. 

Later this month, as always on George 
Washington's birthday, his Farewell Address 
will be read aloud to Congress. Hopefully 
there will this time be spccial attention for 
the passage which says: Let us with caution 
indulge the supposition that morality can be 
maintained without religion.” 
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Upon that caution depends the future of 
this republic. Fortunately many of its citi- 
zens are well aware that collective material 
wealth will not indefinitely accumulate, if 
individual spiritual strength decays. 


Executive View: Foreign Affairs a 
= Business Affair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it has long been known that 
the business community in Greater 
Boston has been outstanding in its in- 
terest and analysis of world affairs. 
Typical of these individuals is my good 
friend Gerhard D. Bleicken, senior execu- 
tive vice president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., and a direc- 
tor of the World Affairs Council of 
Boston. 

In a recent interview with Alexander 
Auerback of the Boston Globe, Mr. 
Bleicken outlined his views on the need 
for the modern businessman to be alert 
to what is going on in this shrinking 
world. 

Because of Mr. Bleicken's leadership in 
the Greater Boston area, I include the 
article which appeared in the Boston 
Globe on January 30 in the Recorp at 
this point: 

EXECUTIVE VIEW: FOREIGN AFFAIRS A BUSINESS 
AFFAIR 
(By Alexander Auerbach) 

Gerhard D. Bleicken fa by vocation the 
senior executive vice president of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co, By 
avocation he is a student of foreign affairs. 

“Profit is important, but it ts equally im- 
portant to have an awareness of what's go- 
ing on in the world—particularly for a busi- 
ness such as ours, which operates all over the 
world,” he says, 

He is trying to engage the interest of other 
businessmen in the world beyond our shores 
through the World Affairs Council of Boston, 
of which he is a director. 

The Council ts initlating a five-part series 
of “downtown luncheons” to encourage 
executives toward a broader outlook, The 
first luncheon is scheduled Thursday at the 
Sheraton-Plaza, with British Ambassador Sir 
Patrick Dean speaking. 

Bleicken is also a consultant to President 
Johnson's director of emergency planning 
and to the National Academy of Sciences. 

Is all this interest just a hobby? He says 
no; “The actions of China, Africa and espe- 
cially South America are vitally important 
to our economy and to the business and fi- 
nancial sector. 

“We have an obligation, as businessmen, 
to study and to understand our foreign 
policy, and to try to influence it as citizens. 

“The lifeblood of the free enterprise sys- 
tem is trade, commerce, and unless it is 
carried on intelligently, business isn’t doing 
it's share, and business will suffer.“ 

Is it the place of business to get involved 
in foreign policy? Isn't the academic world 
the usual source of ideas and expertise? 

“Business is an integral part of society and 
as significant as the academic world. If the 
universities can produce good men in aca- 
demic fields who are also valuable in foreign 
affairs, business should be able to do the 
same. 
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“Not only should it, but it does. 

“One officer of our company, a senior vice 
president, took a three-month tour of Euro- 
pean embassies for the State Department, 
applying business principles of operation to 
the activities of the embassies.” 

But is this just a quirk of the John Han- 
cock group? Are insurance men as a group 
more conscious of long-range policy planning 
because they are dealing in life-time con- 
tracts and 99-year investments in the course 
of their work? 

“I think it depends on the man and on 
the leadership from top management, not 
on the type of business. 

“The best businessmen are planning a lot 
further ahead than they used to, and are 
taking a much broader view of their mar- 
kets and potential markets. 

“It's not just the big firms, either. Many 
of the smaller companies out on Rt. 128 do 
the bulk of their business overseas. 

“No, it's not the company, it's the man. 
The younger men coming into management 
now are very aware of the need for this kind 
of understanding—as aware, I would say, as 
the average congressman, 

“This has been a remarkable shift for 
American business. We only became aware 
of the rest of the world after the First World 
War. 

“We had wanted men who were only in- 
terested in production. Now management 
wants broader people at the top, although of 
course they want men who can run the 
company well. 

“The type of men who are educated for 
business today will be doing both—running 
the business at home and staying abreast 
of their rapidly shrinking world.” 


Air Pollution 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. JOSEPH Y. RESNICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to make some remarks in support of 
President Johnson's recent proposals to 
improve the quality of our air. 

There is a tendency to consider air 
pollution as a problem which afflicts 
only the heavily urbanized areas of the 
country. Then why should a Member 
who represents an area of villages and 
farms be concerned with this problem? 
Because in addition to our natural sym- 
pathies for the problem faced by our 
fellow citizens of the great metropoli- 
tan areas, we too have experienced the 
damages and discomforts caused by pol- 
luted air. 

In my district, there are many resort 
areas which have traditionally served 
as places to which the inhabitants of 
New York City and other nearby urban 
centers could retreat, leaving behind 
them the congestion, noise, and dirt of 
the city. That tradition is eroding. 
While our resorts still flourish, there are 
signs that they too are beginning to 
suffer some of the blights of the city. 
Air pollution is one of these. 

I have been particularly concerned 
with the discharges from cement and 
asphalt plants in my area, and last year 
I held hearings on this subject. It is 
my feeling, as a result, that in too many 
instances the State and local govern- 
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ments have not lived up to the respon- 
sibility of controlling air pollution 
sources within their respective jurisdic- 
tions. 

I am particularly pleased, therefore, 
by the President's proposal to establish 
minimum emission control levels on a 
national basis. I feel the setting of these 
levels will be particularly beneficial for 
the nonurban areas of our country. 
Too often the headlines seem to be con- 
cerned only with the major urban air 
pollution episodes, while the problems 
of citizens who may reside in the vic- 
inity of a cement mill, for example, ap- 
pear to go unnoticed. Yet the person 
who lives near a single air pollution 
source may, in fact, inhale as much dirt 
as the person who lives in the city with 
its many sources. 

The Clean Air Act of 1963, and its 
subsequent amendments, have started 
us on the road to purer air, but it is 
only a start. Meanwhile, the problem 
grows worse with every passing year. If 
we are are to roll back pollution levels 
to the point where the air we breathe 
supports life without adverse side effects, 
then we must redouble our efforts. The 


legislation proposed by President John- 


son is an essential step in that direction. 


Vital Vietnam Role for Radio Repairman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I am pleased to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues the unusual duty of 
Alc. Charles E. Murphy of 25 Carroll 
Island Road. Airman Murphy is a 
member of the 5th Direct Air Support 
Flight based at Clark Airbase in the 
Philippines; yet the unit has no aircraft. 
However, Airman Murphy and his fel- 
low unit members supply a vital link 
in the Vietnam war while on temporary 
duty in the combat zone. Following is 
an article which appeared in the Eastern 
Beacon of Wednesday, January 25, 1967, 
which outlines Airman Murphy's special 
duties. 

The article follows: 

Rapto REPAIRMAN Has VrraL VIETNAM ROLE 

Airman First Class Charles E. Murphy, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Murphy of 25 
Carroll Is. road, is assigned to an unusual 
U.S. Air Force direct air support unit at 
Clark AB, Philippines, that has no aircraft. 

Yet Airman Murphy and his fellow air- 
men are fighting the Vietnam war—in Viet- 
nam. 

The alrman is a member of the highly- 
specialized 5th Direct Air Support Flight 
based at Clark. The unit title is the key 
to the tough job Airman Murphy has while 
on temporary duty in the combat zone. 

The radio repairman helps provide vital 
communications support for forward air con- 
trollers (FACs), also from his Clark unit, 
who fy as aerial scouts and direct fighter 
strikes against the enemy. 

Many of the communications specialists 
from his unit are parachutists and if the 
mission requires, are airdropped with porta- 
ble radio gear. Airman Murphy also main- 
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tains streamline communications equipment 
in the field, packed Into specially designed 
jeeps that enables ground FACs to talk with 
airborne FACs, strike aircraft and ground 
forces. During his deployment Airman 
Murphy may also find himself digging a fox- 
hole or pulling perimeter guard duty with 
Army personnel. 

Combat veterans of the Clark-based 5th 
Support Flight have served in some of the 
fiercest fighting in Vietnam. They have pro- 
vided FAC support for U.S., Korean, Aus- 
tralian and New Zealand army units during 
deployment and combat operations in Viet- 
nam since the unit was activated in October 
1964. 

Back at home base, Airman Murphy stays 
ready to go to war with the army when the 
assignment comes. 

The airman is a graduate of Kenwood 
Senior High School. 

His wife, Kathryn, ts the daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wayne Barbour of Johnstown, 
Pa, 


More Shenanigans in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHESTER L. MIZE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, my attention 
has been called to a recent editorial by 
Mike L. Kennedy, of Midwest Industry 
magazine, in which he puts his finger on 
some of the reasons why this administra- 
tion has not dealt very effectively with 
the problem of inflation, but, in trying to 
do so, it has sometimes made some ill- 
advised proposals, In this editorial, 
“More Shenanigans in Washington,” 
Mr. Kennedy speaks the minds of many 
of us when he suggests that a “reduction 
of Federal spending is the only course to 
economic sanity.” 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include this editorial in the Appendix 
of the Recorp, and I commend it to the 
attention of my colleagues: 

More SHENANIGANS IN WASHINGTON 
(By Mike L. Kennedy, Editor and Publisher) 

The recent announcement by the Bureau 
of Public Roads that Federal highway spend- 
ing will be slashed some 25 per cent this 
current fiscal year is another of the increas- 
ingly-obvious manipulations of the country's 
economy in a questionable manner. In an 
apparent attempt to measure up to an earlier 
promise to reduce spending in order to com- 
bat growing inflation, the Administration has 
sliced, by $1.1 billion, the amount of money 
to be returned to the states from the Highway 
Trust Fund for Interstate and ABC road con- 
struction. However, there is more than meets 
the eye in this most recent attempt to decleve 
(pull the wool over the eyes of) the elector- 
ate. 

That action ts needed to control inflation 
seems self-evident. Inflation is currently 
eating away at the dollar at a better than 5 
per cent rate per annum. Wages and prices 
are unable to keep up with this erosion. The 
Administration, which confidently declared 
its ability to finance sweeping social changes 
in our society concurrently with an expand- 
ing war in southeast Asia, is now finding it- 
self in deep fiscal trouble. 

In an effort to combat the growing infla- 
tion, the Administration has gone to both 
business and labor for help. The 3.2 per cent 
wage-price guidelines were established. Bus- 
iness was forced to abide by this, but labor 
evidently chose to get what it could while 
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the getting was good—the 3.2 per cent guide- 
lines have since been forgotten. 

Next, the Administration sought to reduce 
Inflation pressures by curtailing the demand 
for capital equipment through suspension of 
the 7 per cent investment tax credit at a time 
when American industry considered updated, 
modern plants and equipment a must to 
compete with imports from low labor-rate 
countries, To date, the 7 per cent tax credit 
Suspension has apparently had less than the 
desired effect as many companies must still 
make necessary expenditures even at the in- 
creased cost. 

Because of free spending policies and in- 
efective counter measures the Administra- 
tion is now faced with the problem of cooling 
an overheated economy. The 89th Congress, 
spurred by the Administration, sharply in- 
creased Federal spending. Cash outlays for 
the fiscal year ending in 1967 are reported 
to total $175.5 billion, an increase of more 
than 20 per cent in two years, and this does 
not include the 610 to $15 billion dollars 
that will be needed for the Viet Nam effort 
through July. At this rate, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be spending more than $200 
billion a year by 1969. Is it any wonder that 
we are faced with growing Inflation? 

Now, we are hearing rumors that the 
budget for the fiscal year ending in 1968 will 
reflect at least a $10 billion increase, At the 
same time, we also hear that a tax increase 
Will be proposed to fight inflation and reduce 
the budget deficit. This comes at a time 
when the rate of failure of our small and 
Medium sized businesses, the bulwark of our 
economy, has reached an all-time high. This 
is no doubt due to the vastly increased costs 
of doing business. To increase taxes could 
Prove disastrous as there is the ever-present 
threat of throwing the economy into a tail 
spin. 

It appears that a reduction of Federal 
Spending is the only course to economic 
sanity. The Administration is limited to 
areas in which this reduction can be made. 
Anything but all out support of the Viet 
Nam effort is, of course, unthinkable. Other 
fixed obligations, such as interest on the Fed- 
eral debt, more than $8 billion & year, cannot 
be cut. There are non-fixed obligations and 
this is the area that must be considered for 
federal spending reductions. However, the 
Problem arises in classifying programs into 
essential and non-essential groups. 

The Administrations’ announcement on 
Nov. 23 that the amount of money to be 
Made available to the states for the Inter- 
State and ABC highway programs would be 
cut by 25 per cent seems to classify our high- 
Way modernization program as non-essential, 

is an example of the many inconsist- 
encles seen in Washington. Just a few 
Months ago, the Administration declared 
that the nearly 50,000 highway deaths a year 
was a problem of the utmost importance 
When requesting controls over the auto- 
makers. Now, it appears that this apparent 
concern by the Administration was only a 
smoke screen. 

Industry is becoming more and more de- 
Pendent on all means of transportation, in- 
cluding highways, to get its goods to market. 
In addition, highway construction represents 
& considerable market for industrial prod- 
Ucts, To further penalize industry for in- 
flation caused by governmental spending and 
high wage settlements, is to jeopardize our 
economic future. Inflation cannot be cur- 
taled by the business community alone. 
Most profit margins are being continually 
harrowed and cannot be expected to absorb 
4dditional pressures. 

Lastly, in defense of the highway program, 
it should be pointed out that cutting the 
amount of money available to the states does 
not release the money to be spent on other 
Projects. By law, money in the Highway 
Trust Fund cannot be spent for projects 
Other than highway construction. Instead, 
the Trust Fund, if the spending slash is 
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allowed to stand, will accumulate money 
while we let our roads deteriorate. As costs 
of construction continue to rise, the money 
we do not spend today will buy fewer im- 
provements in the future. 

To cut non-essential spending is a desira- 
ble goal. In fact, it should be reduced con- 
siderably more than the proposed $1.5 billion. 
However, the fiagrantly-abused Great Society 
Programs would seem to be the first place 
for trimming. Elimination of corruption 
and mismanagement of these ill-conceived 
programs, is the first step toward economic 
stability and responsible leadership. It 
seems, though, that this is not politically 
appealing in our “something for nothing” 
society. Unless our political leaders put the 
welfare of the nation ahead of their own 
political aspirations, the country may very 
well find itself in the midst of an unequaled 
depression. We must demand responsible 
action on the part of those we have elected. 

That a handful of men can control the 
destiny of the country and its people is only 
one of many indications of our proximity to 
dictatorial control by the White House, re- 
gardless of who occupies it. The power that 
can legally be exercised by one man is 
frightening. 


Public Relations—Hanoi Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist press, and the gullible among 
us who believe it, has very carefully built 
up this country as an aggressor in Viet- 
nam, who is senselessly killing and 
maiming innocent civilians. 

There is no question that innocent 
civilians are being killed in Vietnam. 
But there is also no question that we do 
everything we can do to avoid this and 
never do it deliberately. There is also 
no questicn but that the Vietcong quite 
deliberately murder civilians. 

The following column from the Janu- 
ary 5, 1967, edition of the New York 
World Journal Tribune says some things 
about this that have needed saying for 
a long time. 

I commend the column to the atten- 

tion of our colleagues: 
We're TRAPPED BY HaNoI PR PLOY 
(By Bill Slocum) 

Por the benefit of quick readers and par- 
ticularly for the benefit of dedicated Joiners 
and petition signers I would like to make it 
clear that I too am opposed to the killing 
of women and children, 


In fact, I am opposed to the killing of any 
human. 

But I do wish that all my countrymen 
who are screaming so endlessly about wanton 
killing in Viet Nam would tell me some other 
way to fight a war there. Or anywhere. 

And while they are at it I'd be grateful if 
they would offer some proof that our shells 
and bombs hit nothing but helpless non- 
combatants. I haven't the slightest doubt 
that the Innocent sre dying in Viet Nam. 
But I have no idea in what number. 

Nor has anybody else screaming of 
slaughter of women and children in Viet 
Nam got the slightest idea of whether many 
or few are dying. One is too many. Thou- 
sands are progaganda. 

The innocent always die in war and that 18 
just one of the reasons war is so utterly 
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obscene. Without for a second suggesting 
that women and children aren't being killed 
in Viet Nam I would insist that we are 
entrapped right now in a beautiful Hanoi 
public relations ploy. 

And I object to that ploy because It is 
potentially very dangerous to the safe return 
of American troops. 

The Pentagon is far more concerned over 
the mental attitude of the civilian sitting 
comfortably in an Idaho arm chair than it Is 
over the attitude of a Yank crouched in a 
rice paddy in the Mekong Delta. The soldier 
can't do a damned thing to.cut down mili- 
tary appropriations in Congress. 

So, I'm very much concerned that the Pen- 
tagon brass will yield to this thoroughly un- 
spontaneous idea that is growing in the 
States that our troops are massacring wom- 
en and children. The Pentagon will send 
out orders to fight a careful war. 

You just can't fight a careful war, And 
if you try you are still going to kill some in- 
nocent and you are surely going to cause the 
deaths of a lot of Americans who might oth- 
erwise get home, 

Pinpoint bombing is out of the question 
in jungles. Villages can't be cleared with a 

demand to the Viet Cong to “come 
out in the open and fight like gentlemen.” 
They are neither gentlemen nor madmen so 
they use the villages and the villagers for 
the further successful waging of this war. 

I most certainly am not arguing that we 
are engaged in any holy war out there in 
Viet Nam. Nor am I at all certain we even 
belong there. 

But I know we are there. I know Ameri- 
cans are fighting and dying there. And I 
can see no reason why their already ghastly 
job should be made any tougher by an ex- 
quisitely run public relations campaign that 
already has us conyinced of something no- 
body in the world could prove. 

I know my fellow Americans are not bar- 
barians in Viet Nam and if my fellow Ameri- 
cans in Chicago, San Francisco and Green- 
wich Village don't know it too they are kid- 
ding themselves. Or being kidded by ex- 
perts. 


I get the impression that this dreadful 
murder of civilians in Viet Nam Is a pecu- 
liarly American sin, The hell it is, 

I know two wrongs don't make a right but 
I have seen a lot of very innocent Viet- 
namese women and children with their heads 
and legs blown all over the streets of Saigon. 
These innocent were not slaughtered by 
Americans. They were massacred by Viet 
Cong. And it wasn’t bad marksmanship by 
the Viet Cong. It was magnificent marks- 
manship. 

This is a war. Like all wars it is useless and 
will prove nothing. But until it is somehow 
ended I think we might give the benefit of 
all doubts to our own. 


The Tragedy on Launch Pad 34 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK BRINKLEY 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. BRINKLEY. Mr. Speaker, an 
artist looks into the heavens and sees 
beauty; an astronaut looks skyward and 
sees mystery. The tragedy January 27 
on launch pad 34 must redefine ou> pur- 
pose and confirm our intention of fully 
appreciating the beauty of the heavens 
and full exploration of their mysteries. 

For the children and wives of Roger 
Chaffee, Virgil Grissom, and Edward 
White to do less would leave their tragic 
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death without purpose. Their search for 
knowledge, thirst for achievement, devo- 
tion to duty and dedication to their coun- 
try requires us to continue the search 
they started and win the goal they prized 
so-highly—insight on the birth of our 
solar system. 


A Better Legislature—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


- OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, in Albany on April 4, 1967, 
New York State will convene its first 
constitutional convention in 30 years. 
Many other States will be reviewing their 
constitutions in the near future, and the 
responsibility for recommending changes 
and rewriting the State constitutions 
will, in many cases, fall on members of 
the executive, the legislative, and the ju- 
dicial branches of the National, State, 
and local governments. At this time I 
would like to bring to the attention of 
my colleagues, for their study, an edi- 
torial from the New York Times of Jan- 
uary 30, 1967, on this important subject. 

The editorial follows: 

A BETTER LEGISLATURE—I 

When New York's first Constitutional 
Convention in nearly thirty years opens its 
proceedings in Albany April 4, one of its 
greatest opportunities for enduring public 
service will lle in proposing ways to improve 
the State Legislature. Although New 
York's Legislature ranks among the best in 
the nation, even its stanchest defenders ad- 
mit it could—and should—be vastly better. 

The Legislature has far from exhausted its 
own opportunities for self-reform. But 
there are certain fundamental changes that 
only a rewriting of the Constitution can 
effect. The most important of these is en- 
actment of bona fide “home rule” for local 
government—the granting to cities and 
other local governments of the autonomy 
to manage their own affairs. 

Every session at Albany finds the Legisla- 
ture frittering away its time and attention 
on a multitude of minor, local problems. 
Scores of these, perhaps hundreds, must be 
taken to Albany for decision because the 
Constitution, despite occasional liberaliza- 
tion through the years, still requires it. 
Others are sent to Albany because local 
officials or pressure groups prefer to shift 
the decision for political reasons. 

All of these minor matters require bills, 
many of them involving Hyspeck“ deci- 
sions. In 1950, for Instance, the Legislature 
took a solemn vote to increase the official 
fee for performing a civil wedding in New 
York City from $2 to $3. 

Such examples of Albany lawmaking on 
hometown trivia could be multiplied end- 
lessly; bills to allow towns in Westchester to 
hire part-time policemen; permission for 
Buffalo to increase city marshal fees; al- 
lowing towns in Suffolk County to control 
sand and gravel pits to protect children; 
exempting Oswego trustees from individual 
liability for library debts—such is the pro- 
cession of weary making of laws that should 
have been made at home, instead of Al- 
bany. 

Where such frivolous foolishness is de- 
manded by the Constitution it signifies an 
ancient, but unreliable, assumption that 
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Papa Knows Best, with the Legislature cast 
in the role of Papa. As a matter of fact, 
such decisions, made by legislators from a 
distance, proceed too often from ignorance. 
But whether these laws are made in Albany 
because the Constitution insists or merely to 
spare embarrassment to local officials, the 
Legislature should be freed—and, where 
there is an option, should free itself—from 
being a dumping ground for governmental 
minutiae. Such emancipation would allow 
the Legislature to reserve its time for the big 
problems, including those it likes to duck. 

The premise on which deprivation of home 
rule is presumably based—that the Legisla- 
ture is an infallibly superior fount of wisdom 
—has taken many a rude jolt. None was 
more shattering than the 1965 session's 
flagrantly irresponsible rubber-stamping of 
the Wagner borrow-now, pay-later plan, 
which put New York City more than a quar- 
ter-billion dollars in debt in one year. The 
Legislature concurred in this folly, as did 
Governor Rockefeller, because it was polit- 
ically less painful than demanding that the 
city formulate an authentic budget-balanc- 
ing tax program. 

Cities, counties, towns and villages should 
have the freedom to govern, including the 
freedom to make mistakes. Their right to 
manage should not be limited to the lesser 
affairs of their communities. It should ex- 
tend to choice of taxes and the incurrence of 
debt; if the localities go wrong, the voters 
will tell them so in due time—unmistakably. 
As for the legislators, they should welcome 
with relief this opportunity to be rid of the 
political headaches of imposing their will on 
local affairs. 

The Constitutional Convention should 
write a home-rule article that means home 
rule. It can thus simultaneously improve 
the Legislature and make local government 
more responsible. 


U.S. Arms Sales Circumvent Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Relations has issued a staff report 
entitled “Arms Sales and Foreign Pol- 
icy,” which I believe should be required 
reading for every Member of Congress. 
In my opinion, it points up the fact that 
this aspect of our military aid program 
has become an independent operation 
that could defy congressional controls or 
intent and that could easily conflict with 
any arms reduction or nonproliferation 
moves we might attempt. 

An article in the Washington Post on 
January 30, 1967, describes the study, 
which should be read in its entirety for a 
more complete picture. The article fol- 
lows: 

SENATE PANEL Raps PENTAGON Tacrics ON 
SALES OF ARMAMENTS OVERSEAS 
(By John Maffre) 

America's sale of weapons abroad has bal- 
looned to more than 82 billion a year in a 
program so vast that it defies adequate con- 
trol or supervision by the Government, a 
Senate report said today. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
probe challenges the wide latitude of the 
Defense Department's arms-selling agency in 
setting foreign credit terms, Its rugged sales 
tactics that have riled U.S. allles and its ap- 
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parent immunity from considerations of pol- 


The growing arms sales program appears 
contrary to the arms-control policies of Pres- 
ident Johnson, Congress and Secretary of De- 
fense Robert S. McNamara himself, the re- 
port said. 

In the stiffest wording of an otherwise re- 
strained paper, it blasts what it calls De- 
fense's “preemptive selling“ philosophy which 
argues that nations with a shopping list will 
turn elsewhere if they cannot get a good 
American deal: 

“It seems imperative that at some point 
the United States take the risk that great 
powers must take and simply say ‘No—go to 
the Russians or the British if you must.“ 
the report says. 

It quotes Prof. John K. Galbraith’s testi- 
mony that this philosophy points up the 
“curious obtuseness which excessive preoc- 
cupation with Cold-War strategy produces in 
otherwise excellent minds.“ 

“One of the major objectives of United 
States foreign policy is the easing of interna- 
tional tensions, looking toward the possibility 
of eventual arms Umitations—toward a time 
when it will be possible for nations to devote 
their resources not to weapons of destruction 
but to the works of peace and social justice,” 
the report said. 

“But it appears that the Defense Depart- 
ment is determined to maintain its arms 
sales abroad at about 61.5 billion per year 
level, thus contributing to the buildup of 
conventional arms throughout the world.” 

The report also faults the State Depart- 
ment's Office of Munitions Control for “hay- 
ing no influence over the greatest exporter of 
all, the Department of Defense,” and ques- 
tions whether the Bureau of the Budget or 
the Agency for International Development 
(AID) have much say in the selling deci- 
sions. 

It stresses that “the Arms Control Dis- 
armament Agency, despite its charter, does 
not sit at the high table when decisions on 
the sale of arms are made.” 


CALLS FOR REAPPRAISAL 


The United States should, the report con- 
cludes, “reappraise the adequacy of the pres- 
ent machinery of policy control and legis- 
lative oversight governing the sale of arms.” 

It was not immediately known whether the 
committee headed by Senator J. W. FUL- 
BRIGHT, Democrat of Arkansas or the subcom- 
mittee on disarmament under Senator Ar- 
BERT Gore, Democrat, of Tennessee, planned 
any specific hearings on the issue. In a 
statement released today one of the prom- 
inent critics of the arms race, Senator EUGENE 
J. McCartruy, Democrat, of Minnesota, urged 
Congress to study the report because we 
may be subsidizing weapons manufacturers 
to a dangerous and undesirable extent.” 

Chief target of the committee probe was 
the activity of the International Logistics 
Negotiations (ILN) office under Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Henry J. Kuss 
Jr., with its sales force of 21 professional 
officers in four teams with particular func- 
tional and regional duties. 

HUGE SALES FOR CASH 

It states that the ILN, not AID or the 
Export-Import Bank, had acquired responsi- 
bility for negotiating credit terms for mili- 
tary purchases, especially to underdeveloped 
nations. The huge sales to industrial coun- 
tries like Britain, West Germany or Canada 
were mainly for cash. 

One major trend, the report notes, is that 
while Congress was Increasing its watch on 
military grant assistance, Defense was shift- 
ing to direct sales. From fiscal year 1952 to 
1961 the total was $17 billlon in grant ald 
and $5 billion in sales, but Defense estimates 
that in the 1962-1971 period the position will 
be reyersed—$15 billion in military sales and 
$7 billion in grant ald. 

The report quotes approvingly. McNa- 
mara’s statements in September, 1965, on 
the desirability of influencing underdevel- 
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oped allies to give first priority to the social 
and economic needs of their peoples. 
SIX RECOMMENDATIONS 

But it felt that the arms race seemed to 
defy McNamara's “best intentions“. 

“The question that must be addressed is 
whether the governmental machinery de- 
signed for the management of our military 
sales program is adequate to the task of 
bringing the U.S. actions in line with Secre- 
tary McNamara's intentions. There is evl- 
dence to suggest that it is not.” 

The 13-page report ends with six specific 
recommendations: 

Direct the Munitions Control Office to 
compile quarterly statistics on private and 
government arms exports at least for the 
Secretary of State and for Congress; 

Require Defense to account fully for Its 
military assistance credit account; 

Have Congress examine Eximbank's arms 
financing role; 

Have Congress probe military export cred- 
its simultaneously with development loans; 

Have Congress examine the effectiveness of 
the Arms Control and Disarmament Agency; 

Have the U.S. take the initiative in or- 
ganizing regional conventional weapons “free 
zones" that would have no sophisticated of- 
tensive or defensive weapons. 


A Small Feeling of Guilt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, an 
increasing number of people are becom- 
ing concerned with the manner in which 
our Government is treating Rhodesia. I 
&m not personally familiar with whether 
the Ian Smith government of Rhodesia 
is a good or bad one. 

Although one can obviously disagree 
with some of its policies, it certainly 
seems strange to me for our administra- 
tion to be cracking down on Rhodesia at 
the very time when it is attempting to 
Promote East-West trade with nations 
supplying our enemies in Vietnam. 

Recently, one of the outstanding edi- 
tors in New Hampshire’s Second Con- 
gressional District, Mr. Richard Lewis 
of the Journal-Transcript in Franklin, 
wrote a most thoughtful and perceptive 
editorial on the situation, which I com- 
Mend to the attention of my colleagues 
and herewith submit for the RECORD: 

A SMALL FEELING or GUILT 

The demands by Great Britain that its 
Tebellious colony, Rhodesia, be allowed its 
independence only if its vast majority of 
natives are prepared for eventual sharing in 
the rule of the would-be new nation, leaves 
Us just the least bit uneasy. 

We have no argument with the argument 
that people should rule themselves, and we 
are not inclined to be patient with the 
Proposition that a limited elite should 
Monopolize for all time, as a matter, perhaps, 
ot divine racial right, the government of a 
Put upon majority. 

Yet, as we say, this whole argument as 
“pplied in the case of Rhodesia leaves us 
somewhat shaken. We are painfully re- 
minded of another set of British Colonies 
that made the break with the mother coun- 
try under circumstances that were in many 
Ways parallel, and another set of natives who 
came out of the deal with a far worse propo- 
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sition than suffered by the original inhabi- 
tants of Rhodesia. 

We trust we are allowed a small feeling of 
guilt when we recall that the American 
Indian not only never did have much of a 
crack at sharing the government of the 
country he occupied before it was hit by a 
wave of Europeans, but in fact, was very 
nearly wiped out when he failed to greet 
the newcomers and their thievery of his land 
with proper gratitude. 

We can, perhaps, work up a certain 
sympathy with the proposition that the 
native peoples of Rhodesia ought eventually 
to share their own government in propor- 
tion with their numbers, but we can't, in 
good conscience, say it with much force. 

The American Indian, even today, had a 
pretty lousy deal of it. 


The President on the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr, MULTER. Mr. Speaker, our dedi- 
cation to peace and our determination 
to prevent the takeover of South Viet- 
nam by Communist dictators were never 
better expressed than by President John- 
son in his state of the Union message. 

An excellent commentary on the mes- 
sage was contained in an editorial in 
the January 12, 1967 edition of the 
Washington Post. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
colleagues: 

THE PRESIDENT ON THE Wan 


The country will have a right perspective 
about the war in South Vietnam if it keeps 
in mind the solemn words of President John- 
son's message to Congress: We have lived 
with danger for a long time, and we shall 
live with it for a long time to come.“ 

The test of national will and resolution 
seen by the President is one the American 
people must come to understand. Much 
more is involved in Southeast Asia than the 
outcome of combat in an isolated region. 
It is, as the President described it, a test“ 
of our ability to fight a long war of lim- 
ited objectives, a test of our restraint in the 
face of temptation to try to end the war 
at once, a test of our determination to avoid 
“the hatreds and passions ordinarily loosed 
in wartime.” And it is a test, as he put it, 
of our will to fight to keep alive the hope 
of independence and stability “for people 
other than ourselves.“ 

In the recently published Harold Nicolson 
diaries, Winston Churchill is quoted as say- 
ing that much would turn on the willingness 
of the United States, in the future, to “think 
always of something higher and more vast 
than one's own national interest.“ 

The words of the President and the re- 
sponse of the Congress should correct any 
illusions that may exist in Hanoi about the 
resolution and power of this country to con- 
tinue the struggle in South Vietnam until 
the North Vietnamese attempt to conquer it 
is abandoned. The world simply must credit 
the declaration of the President that “We 
will stand firm in Vietnam.“ 

There is every present prospect that it will 
be necessary to stand firm for a long time. 
The recent spate of peace overtures so far 
seem to have produced nothing tangible. 
“Standing firm,” of course, does not mean 
that this country must remain inflexible in 
the means it employs to prosecute the war or 
the measures It Invokes to seek the peace, 
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The task immediately ahead in South Viet- 
nam clearly is to reinvigorate the war of 
pacification against the guerrilla forces; to - 
encourage as much as possible the progress 
toward responsible civilian democratic rule; 
to maintain the gains against inflation and 
economic disintegration; to continue the war 
against the conventional forces of North Viet- 
nam whenever they appear in the demili- ' 
tarized zone or in South Vietnam. At the 
same time, means must be sought, through 
which it can be made clear to North Vietnam 
and to the world, that our ultimate object 
is the diminution of the scale of the fighting, 
If peace by negotiation is impossible—and at 
present it seems to be impossible—peace must 
be sought by other means. 

This country must be quick to embrace 
any opening that might lead toward a lower 
level of hostilities. Since the measures of 
South Vietnam and the United States are 
basically defensive, the level of the fighting 
proceeds at a pace largely dictated by the 
aggressors. If they exhibit any willingness to 
lower the plane of combat, the United States 
forces must be quick to reciprocate, 

Congress and the country heard from the 
President a careful, calm and measured dis- 
cussion of the outlook in South Vietnam, 
One might search the archives for utterance 
of a wartime leader that would exceed it in 
candor and restraint. 


Pacoima Memorial Lutheran Hospital 
Emerges From Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 18, 1967 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, 10 years 
ago today a junior high school gradua- 
tion exercise was brought to an abrupt 
halt by a bewildering boom and black- 
out. 

Today, January 31, 1967, marks the 
10th anniversary of the air crash over 
the Pacoima Junior High School play- 
ground, in my district in the San Fer- 
nando Valley. This tragic mid-air col- 
lision brought sudden death to three 
youngsters, Ronnie Brawn, Yvonne 
Eleanor and Robert Callan, who only 
moments before were enjoying a class 
recess outdoors. 

Out of the shadow of this tragedy has 
emerged the triumph that is Pacoima 
Memorial Lutheran Hospital. This great 
community health center serves as a 
memorial to those youngsters who died 
that day and further honors their broken 
bodies by embracing a concern for the 
whole of man—physical, mental, social 
and spiritual. 

In its 6 years, the hospital has met the 
around-the-clock emergency needs of 
the 32,466 persons in its area. It has 
developed special medical service depart- 
ments, including a pulmonary function 
disease laboratory, a nuclear medicine 
department, inhalation therapy depart- 
ment, and a physical therapy depart- 
ment. 

Pacoima Lutheran Memorial Hospital 
has focused government and community 
resources on all aspects of mental health 
care. Preventation and education, as 
well as treatment are major activities in 
its new mental health center. 
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The hospital has been serving the 
spiritual needs of its patients and per- 
sonnel with its chaplain, O. W. Mieger, 
and, under a mental health staffing 
grant, is developing a program to edu- 
cate and train the spiritual leaders of 
the community in mental health, 

The staff of Pacoima Memorial Lu- 
theran Hospital recognizes that the prob- 
lem of sickness, disease and accident is 
not self-contained. It has sought to un- 
derstand the needs of the people of the 
community. This past summer the hos- 
pital had three health care students sur- 
veying the Pacoima community to deter- 
mine the availability, accessibility, and 
acceptability of its services to the per- 
sons who need them. 

The dark tragedy of a decade ago has 
brought the light of a great community 
health center to the people of the San 
Fernando Valley, and its future looks 
even brighter. 


The U.S. Merchant Marine: “Down to the 
Sea—In What?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS: 


“HON. HERBERT TENZER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 10, 1967 


Mr. TENZER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 10, 1967, I introduced H.R. 1399, a 
bill to establish an independent Maritime 
Administration to coordinate and con- 
solidate the duties and responsibilities 
relating to our U.S. Merchant Marine 
now spread throughout the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Forty-three Members of Congress have 
sponsored identical legislation, a heart- 
ening signal that the 90th Congress may 
take action to stimulate the revitaliza- 
tion of our merchant fleet—making it 
the first in the world. 

In the January 30, 1967, edition of 
Newsday, an editorial appeared entitled 
“Down to the Sea—In What?” I urge 
my colleagues to read this revealing edi- 
torial which expresses so well the need 
for legislation to establish an independ- 
ent Maritime Administration. 

The editorial follows: 

Down TO THE Sra—IN WHAT? 

In three years, the United States will only 
have 200 dry cargo ships that are less than 
-25 years old. Our fleet is almost obsolete; our 
shipyards can't compete with foreign yards, 
and 96 per cent of the strategic materials we 
import move in foreign ships. 

Succinctly, our merchant marine is in a 
mess. 

The situation troubles the President, the 
Congress and whole hierarchy of bureaucrats. 
But little action to reverse the trend has been 
taken. This, perhaps, is because the problem 
is an old one and a complex one. The first 
congressional attempt to help the U.S. ship- 
ping industry came in 1789 when customs 
were reduced on imports carried in U.S. ships. 
The most significant piece of legislation was 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, which es- 
tablished our desire for a merchant fleet to 
serve the nation’s commerce and defense. It 
also set the pattern for the subsidy program 
that continues to this day. 

But with government aid, there is always 
government regulation and administration. 
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Tt Is in this area that confusion reigns. Juris- 
dictions overlap, lines of authority are 
blurred and responsibility is uncertain. Cur- 
rently five cabinet level departments, the 
Federal Maritime Commission, the Maritime 
Administration and a welter of subsidiary 
offices and boards have jurisdiction over the 
merchant fleet in one way or another. New 
ideas and bold initiatives have little chance 
of moving through this thicket of tangled 
authority. 

The N.S. Savannah was one such bold in- 
novation. This automated, nuclear-powered 
ship was to have set the course for the future 
of the U.S. Merchant Marine, showing that 
technology could make the U.S. fleet com- 
petitive, But last week it was announced 
that the Savannah was being taken out of 
service. As an experiment it had a $53,000,- 
000 impact on the U.S. treasury, but its im- 
pact on the problems facing the U.S. Mer- 
chant Marine was small, Our fleet is still 
inefficient, almost obsolete, and dwindling. 

The idea of the Savannah was a good one. 
Automation is the only way that the U.S., 
with its high wage levels, can hope to be- 
come competitive on the high seas. But 
ideas must be pursued into reality. This one 
wasn’t. One nuclear ship was launched; it 
sailed in lonely splendor for five years, while 
the rest of the fleet gathered rust and sub- 
sidies, 

Our competitive position still demands au- 
tomation and the construction of an efficient 
fleet. But who is to set the policy and pro- 
vide the follow-through that was so clearly 
lacking in the Savannah experiment? Many 
in Congress believe the task should be given 
to the head of a reorganized Maritime Ad- 
ministration, At present the Maritime Ad- 
ministration is part of the Department of 
Commerce, and its head reports to the secre- 
tary of commerce. In addition, many func- 
tions that could logically be included in the 
purview of the Maritime Administration, are 
the responsibility of other cabinet-level de- 
partments. In the last session of the Con- 
gress, 11 bills were introduced to make the 
Maritime Administration an independent 
agency whose head would report directly to 
the President. The new agency, in addition, 
would take over responsibility for many of 
the functlons now performed by other de- 
partments. 

There was no action on these bills during 
the 89th Congress. But the 90th Congress 
is to consider similar measures. A new, inde- 
pendent Maritime Administration, with ex- 
panded responsibilities, is an excellent idea. 
The Congress should act to create this new 
agency. 

It would help eliminate one of the mer- 
chant marine’s most pressing problems, too 
many captains in Washington, 


Freedom and Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, Ho Chi Minh must have raised many 
eyebrows outside his own misguided 
world when he said peace would mean 
the surrender of North Vietnam's free- 
dom and independence, 

The Washington Pest puts the signifi- 
cance of freedom and independence in 
sensible perspective. We have never 
threatened the loss of either, the Post 
declares. The “freedom” we oppose is 
to overthrow neighboring governments 
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by violence. And the only “surrender” 
we seek is that of the right to infiltrate 
and subyert a neighboring area. 

Before offering the Post’s editorial on 
Ho's misapprehension for the Recorp, I 
would like to quote its concluding sen- 
tence: 

“North Vietnam's ‘freedom' to invade can- 
not be reconciled with South Vietnam's 
‘freedom!’ to resist invasion.” 


The entire editorial follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Jan. 18, 1967] 
“FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE” 


There must be some extraordinary total 
failure of communication if President Ho 
Chi Minh of North Vietnam really believes 
that peace is to be had only at the sacrifice 
of North Vietnam's freedom and inde- 
pendence.” 

The “independence” the venerable presi- 
dent is talking about and the “freedom” he 
seeks to preserve never have been threatened 
by the United States. The only “freedom” 
for North Vietnam that the United States 
opposes is the freedom“ to overthrow the 
governments of its neighbors in Thailand, 
Laos and South Vietnam by the use of force 
and violence. The only North Vietnam “sur- 
render” sought by this country is the sur- 
render of the right to subvert and infiltrate 
and invade a neighboring area. It is only 
a semantic idlosyncrasy of Communist lingo 
that can construe a nation’s compliance with 
the conventional rules of international law 
into a surrender of a national prerogative 
essential to its “independence” and “free- 
dom.” This construction of the words free- 
dom” and “independence” is a construction 
that was common among tribes of vandals 
and huns and mongols, but it is not a view 
of national right appropriate to the Twen- 
tieth Century. If it is a right that must be 
conceded to any nation then we must resign 
ourselves to an era of lawlessness and con- 
quest and barbarism such as the world has 
not seen since the Middle Ages. 

It is simply not believable that so sophis- 
ticated a master of philosophy and politics 
seriously believes that the right to conquer 
and subdue neighboring peoples is a right 
inseparable from full nationhood. So it 
must be assumed that there is a failure of 
communication—that North Vietnamese 
leaders have been misled by their own 
propaganda into the belief that the United 
States, notwithstanding a thousand dis- 
avowals, means to invade and occupy North 
Vietnam. Is there any kind of multina- 
tional guarantee of the territorial integrity 
of North Vietnam that would allay this fear 
and remove any legitimate anxiety? Perhaps 
it is the first task of diplomats to find it. 
For if it is a mere misapprehension about the 
security of North Vietnam that is involved, 
It ought to be possible to move toward peace- 
ful settlement. But, if peace Is to be had 
only by accepting the principle that North 
Vietnam has the freedom“ to subdue all its 
neighbors on the Indo-China peninsula, 
then, of course, it is a different matter. 
North Vietnam's freedom“ to invade cannot 
be reconciled with South Vietnam's ‘free- 
dom" to resist invasion, 


Ukrainian Independence Day 


SPEECH 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, January 25, 1967 
Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, the con- 


tinued thaw in our relations in Eastern 
Europe and the spirit of accommodation 
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which presently pervades United States- 
Russian affairs should not deflect us 
from a continued interest in the captive 
nations. 

Patriotism and nationalism still per- 

meate the peoples of Eastern Europe, in- 
cluding the Ukraine. Today's seeming 
tranquillity and stability may be tomor- 
row's unrest and revolt. 

We should not spurn the voices who 
call attention to the independence days 
of Eastern European nations, for events 
have proved them right on more than 
one occasion. For example, diplomats 
on both sides were unprepared for the 
October 1956 events in Poland and Hun- 
gary. Since that time, many experts 
have miscalculated the reversal of the 
liberal trend in Poland and have under- 
estimated the rapidity of Rumania’s po- 
litical and economical transformation. 
The point is that we can benefit from a 
variety of view in Eastern Europe and 
particularly from giving a sympathetic 
audience to those most in tune with the 
enduring nationalism of oppressed peo- 
ple, such as the Ukrainians. 

The Ukrainians, as much as any cap- 
tive nation, have maintained their lan- 
guage, culture and national spirit despite 
many, many years of Russian domi- 
nance. The people of Ukraine have never 
been truly afforded the right of self- 
determination. It behooves us, as re- 
sponsible public officials, to call attention 
to the facts. 

During this week of special attention 
to the situation in the Ukraine, I am 
pleased to join my colleagues in observ- 
ing the 49th anniversary of Ukrainian 
Independence Day. 


Chairman Rivers, Departments of State 
and Commerce, Give Response to 
Editorial on U.S. Trade With Commu- 
nist Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nashville Banner recently published 
an editorial entitled “U.S. Trade Shores 
Up Hanoi Military Machine.” The thesis 
of the editorial was that trade with Soviet 
Russia and Communist nations of East- 
ern Europe is a funnel through which 
Strategic goods are then shipped to North 
Vietnam to assist in the war against the 
United States. 

Copies of this editorial were referred 
to my good friend, Chairman MENDEL 
Rivers, of the Committee on Armed Sery- 
ices of the House, to Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and Secretary of Commerce 
John Connor for study and comment. 
The response by Chairman Rivers and 
by spokesmen for the Secretaries— 
Douglas MacArthur II. Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, for Secretary Rusk and 
Director Rauer H. Meyer, of the Office of 
Export Control, for Secretary Connor— 
are most interesting. 
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In view of the interest of this most im- 
portant question to my colleagues and to 
the Nation generally, I insert the editorial 
and the responses by Chairman RIVERS, 
Mr. MacArthur, and Mr. Meyer to be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The editorial letters follow: 
„Bua Burnprne” Has Irs Liars: U.S. TRADE 

SHORES Ur HANOI MILITARY MACHINE 


The United States has figuratively kicked 
itself in the pants for supplying Japan with 
untold tons of scrap iron prior to World War 
II. 

Officials responsible for okaying shipment 
of this war material potential fall back on 
the lame excuse that we weren't at war with 
Japan at the time and that they had no 
reason to suspect that we would cross swords 
with the Nipponese. Nevertheless, they now 
agree it was a stupid mistake. 

However, if our Central Intelligence Agency 
reports are accurate, we're doing much the 
same thing with regard to North Vietnam 
a nation with whom we ARE at war. 

It all stems from a directive issued by 
President Johnson designed to build bridges 
to Iron Curtain countries through increased 
trade.” 

It’s now revealed that a big share of the 
precision instruments and hard goods in- 
cluded in this trade deal is winding up in 
North Vietnam to shore up military strikes 
against U.S. forces and strengthen Hanoi de- 
fenses. 

Incredible as it may seem, we are in the 
position of fashioning the instruments of our 
own destruction. 

Take Hungary for instance, a country LBJ 
is trying to woo through trade concessions. 

That Red satellite is supplying the Viet 
Cong with U.S.-made vacuum gauges, radia- 
tion equipment, and airborne navigational 
devices over a round-about trade route 
through Russia. 

At the same time we're shipping radio com- 
munication receivers and parts, refrigeration 
compressors, along with technical instruc- 
tions as to their application, to Poland, 
which in turn, makes them available to Rus- 
sia’s military complex—thence to Hanoi to 
modernize weaponry used against our 
bombers and ground forces. 

Much of the artillery and small arms which 
Russia is supplying in quantity to North 
Vietnam are fashioned in the famous Skoda 
works at Pilsen, Czechoslovakia—a country 
we are furnishing electronic computers, pyro- 
technical rocket engines, and a super-duper 
hydrogen plant which, in this age of sophis- 
ticated weaponry, gives stature to the Soviet 
war machine. 

The caravans of trucks, which in recent 
months have replaced coolie labor in trans- 
porting supplies to the North Vietnamese 
war front, come from Czechoslovakia and 
the Wartburg Automotive Works in East 
Germany where we are now shipping a cold 
steel rolling mill, a tandem temper mill, 
rotary combustion engines, data-processing 
systems, and a wide range of computer spare 
parts! 

Can we be so naive as to believe we are 
“bullding bridges” to peace, that the techni- 
cal know-how and hard goods with war po- 
tential we are delivering to Russia’s satellites 
will cement a lasting bond of friendship with 
a combine of nations which has vowed one 
day to “bury us”? 

The fact that our naval intelligence re- 
ports that from five to ten Soviet freighters, 
with concealed cargoes, are being unloaded 
each day at Haiphong should alert us to the 
dangers involved and the folly of peace bids 
based on the barter of machines, chemicals, 
and electronics destined for the enemy 
arsenal. 

Such “bridges” can only lead to a longer, 
more costly war—and worse still, mounting 
U.S. casualties, 
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Since there is no evidence that such over- 
tures are serving to thaw out our relations 
with the Reds the wonder is that LBJ's di- 
rective is still in force. 


It's enough to make even strong men weep! 


HOUSE or REPRESENTATIVES, COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICEs, 
Washington, D.C., January 11, 1967. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Jor: This is to acknowledge receipt 
and thank you for your recent letter with 
which you enclosed an editorial “U.S, Trade 
Shores Up Hanoi Military Machine” which 
was published December 22 in The Nashville 
Banner. 

This editorial expresses a concern which I, 
too, have felt for a considerable period of 
time. As you might guess, I have had oc- 
casion to make a number of inquiries con- 
cerning our trade with the Soviet Union and 
other Communist countries and I have been 
only moderately satisfied with the responses 
I have received. When Secretary of Defense 
McNamara appears before the Committee in 
the near future, it is my intention to go 
into this matter with him and see whether 
we are on sound and safe grounds in the 
trade we are carrying on with these countries. 

As I understand the situation, the Gov- 
ernment's policy toward trade with Com- 
munist-controlled countries varies, depend- 
ing upon our relations with the particular 
country in question, 

Trade with Communist China, North 
Korea, and North Viet Nam is embargoed. 
Similarly, all imports from Cuba have been 
embargoed since early 1962. Also, all exports 
to Cuba are prohibited, except medicines not 
available outside the United States and 
charity shipments for disaster relief. 

The United States maintains certain trade 
relations with Communist-controlled coun- 
tries in Eastern Europe. For reasons of na- 
tional security, however the Government 
maintains contro] over U.S. exports to those 
countries to make sure that no strategic 
materials are shipped to them. Imports 
from these areas are not subject to special 
controls since there is no need to do so on 
security grounds. 

An important consideration underlying the 
whole matter of trade with these nations is 
the availability to them of comparable or 
nearly comparable equipment from countries 
other than the United States. For example, 
take the manufacture of automobiles (and, 
of course, it could be any number of other - 
items including those mentioned in the edi- 
torial); although some U.S. machinery is 
superior to any produced abroad, there are 
machines designed and bullt in Europe and 
Japan that are now being used to produce 
quality automobiles. If all U.S. machinery 
normally used in automobile production 
were denied to Eastern Europe, the Soviets 
or their satellites could still equip new 
plants with non-U.S. machinery. In such 
event, these countries might have a some- 
what less efficient automobile plant, but 
the loss to the United States would be sig- 
nificant in terms of balance of payments and 
employment. 

I think all of us, including those respon- 
sible for trade policies and their execution, 
fully appreciate the concern of people who 
are apprehensive that our policy of promoting 
trade with Eastern Europe at a time when we 
are engaged in a conflict with communism in 
Vietnam is contrary to our best interests. 
However, the explanation which I have made 
above is at least a partial answer to those 
who feel this concern and I hope it will be 
satisfactory to you until I have had an op- 
portunity to examine this whole matter in 
detail with the civilian and military people 
in the Department of Defense during our 
hearings. 
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Thank you for bringing this important 
matter to my attention and I hope I have 
been of assistance to you. 

Sincerely, 
L. MENDEL Rivers, Chairman. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 26, 1967. 
Hon. Jor L. EvINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Evins: The Secretary 
has asked me to reply to your letter of De- 
cember 30. 

This Government is most emphatically not 
“shoring up Hanoi's military machine“ as 
charged in the editorial which you enclosed. 
You may also be assured that American pro- 
duction and scientific knowledge are not be- 
ing used against American troops through 
trade with Communist nations, This Goy- 
ernments permits no exports at all to Com- 
munist China, North Viet-Nam, or North 
Korea. 

The trade that is permitted, as a matter 
of policy, with the Soviet Union and the 
other countries of Eastern Europe, does not 
include strategic goods. In 1965, 94 percent 
of United States exports to Eastern Europe, 
which totalled only $139,000,000, consisted of 
food, feedstuffs, other agricultural products, 
and industrial raw materials. Only 6 percent 
of the goods exported fell in the general 
category of machinery or industrial equip- 
ment, all non-strategic. 

These exports from the United States, 
moreover, must be paid for by Eastern Eu- 
ropean countries through transfers of gold, 
foreign exchange, or other resources of meas- 
urable value. Our imports from Eastern 
Europe (unlike our exports, which are largely 
agricultural goods in free supply) include 
goods directly useful to our own military 
and industrial potential. 

For example, in 1965, the platinum group 
metals and chrome ore accounted for ap- 
proximately two-thirds of United States im- 
ports from the Soviet Union, the total value 
of which was $43,000,000. Our exports to the 
Soviet Union during that year amounted to 
$44,000,000. The principal items were in- 
edible tallow, soybeans and cattle hides. 

A number of recent newspaper articles 
have drawn on the information regularly 
published by the Department of Commerce 
listing export licenses approved for sale to 
the Soviet Union and the countries of East- 
ern Europe. These articles suggest that such 
goods shipped to Eastern Europe are either 
sent on to North Viet-Nam or are used in 
Eastern European countries for the produc- 
tion of war materials for North Viet-Nam. 

If there were evidence that this kind of 
indirect trade were taking place on any sig- 
nificant scale, this Government would cease 
approving the goods involved. In fact, how- 
ever, the Department of Commerce watches 
American exports very closely to follow up 
on any evidence of unauthorized diversion. 
End use checks are made in certain cases 
prior to export license approval, and it 18 
even possible in an increasing number of 
cases to make post-shipment checks on the 
use of United States equipment in some 
Eastern European countries. 

Each export license approved is carefully 
evaluated by the Department of Commerce 
to be certain that it will not contribute sig- 
nificantly to the military or economic poten- 
tial of the countries of Eastern Europe in a 
way that would be detrimental to the na- 
tional security and welfare of the United 
States. In making this judgment, the De- 
partment of Commerce consults other execu- 
tive departments, including the Department 
of State and the Department of Defense. 
The items licensed also are alternatively 
available from other Western countries that 
trade more extensively with the East than 
does the United States. 

One further point deserves emphasis. Ap- 
provals of export licenses, particularly for ex- 
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ports of technology for plants and industrial 
processes, mean that an American company 
is being given an opportunity to compete for 
an order. The trade that actually takes 


place may be quite a different matter, be- 


cause American companies face formidable 
competition from well established Western 
European and Japanese traders. As I indi- 
cated earlier in this letter, actual exports 
have been primarily agricultural products 
and raw materials. 

I realize that some people feel that no trade 
at all with Eastern Europe, however harmless, 
should be permitted while we are fighting in 
Viet-Nam. We can understand this view, 
and we can answer it by explaining the 
reasons for our policy. 

The President, the Secretary of State, the 
Under Secretary of State, and other high 
officials of this Department have repeatedly 
explained the bases of American policy on 
East-West trade. 

The issue is very simply this: Should we 
reverse the policy that has prevailed for 
almost twenty years under four administra- 
tions and cut off all exports to the Soviet 
Union and Eastern Europe? Some of our 
citizens would clearly feel easier in their 
minds if we simply had no commercial deal- 
ings at all with Communist countries. This 
view is understandable. It is, however, 
largely personal, and it is not in itself a suf- 
ficient basis for a determination of public 
policy. 

Many other American citizens and non- 
governmental organizations do not agree with 
the simplistic view that all trade with Com- 
munist countries is bad. The United States 
Government must have good reason and a 
good answer for these groups, too, before 
placing normal commercial trade outside the 
law. The only adequate reason for impos- 
ing such a ban is the overriding requirement 
of national interest. That requirement does 
ban trade with Communist countries In the 
Far East and the Caribbean engaged in active 
military aggression or direct subversion. It 
points in exactly the opposite direction in the 
case of the Soviet Union and the other coun- 
tries of Eastern Europe. 

We are not at war with those countries 
and it does not advance our national objec- 
tives to treat them as though we are. As 
the President said on October 6, “the easiest 
thing we could do is get in a larger war with 
other nations.” This is certainly not what 
we wish. We wish rather to engage the 
countries of Eastern Europe, including the 
Soviet Union, across as wide a range of 
normal, peaceful relationships as possible. 
In this way we hope that we can increase 
their realization of the stake which their 
governments and their peoples have in the 
peaceful settlement of international differ- 
ences. 

If there were any possible misunderstand- 
ing of American resolve to meet aggression 
with military resistance, the policy I have 
described might be a risky one. But there 
can be no such misunderstanding precisely 
because we are so deeply committed to fight 
in Viet-Nam to assure the people of South 
Viet-Nam the chance to decide their future 
for themselves by peaceful means. 

Thus those who advocate the general rule 
of no trade or other normal civilian relation- 
ship with Eastern Europe until Viet-Nam is 
settled would destroy the whole point and 
purpose of United States policy for the last 
twenty years. They would have the United 
States act as though a state of permanent 
warfare, hot or cold, with Communist coun- 
tries is all we can look forward to. 

This would be a defeatist view of the 
future, given the capacity for mutual 
destruction in the nuclear age. 

The American people surely expect their 
Government to have a more constructive plan 
of action, The President does have such a 
constructive plan, and he has done his best 
to make it clear, both at home and abroad. 
He believes it does He within human capa- 
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bility to find a way to preserve the peace in 
the nuclear age and to stake out gradually 
enlarging common ground where all nations 
can work together on affairs of general benefit 
tomankind. The President spoke eloquently 
on these broad purposes of our policy at 
Idaho Falls last year on August 26. I would 
respectfully urge that you review that state- 
ment again, because I believe the President 
has made no more careful and succinct ex- 
planation of the broad policy considerations 
underlying his position on trade with Eastern 
Europe. 

The President then defined our compelling 
task: “To search for every possible area of 
agreement that might conceivably enlarge, 
no matter how slightly or how slowly, the 
prospect for cooperation between the United 
States and the Soviet Union.” 

In summary, therefore, our policies on 
trade and other relations with the Soviet 
Union and the other countries of Eastern 
Europe are intended to keep open the pros- 
pects for continued peaceful relations and 
reduced tensions in the future. If we were 
to reverse the East-West trade policy that 
has prevailed under four administrations 
and cut off all exports to Eastern Europe, 
we would be acting on the assumption that 
peaceful settlements are not possible. This 
is not the policy which this Government 
wishes to follow in its relations with the 
Soviet Union and other Eastern European 
Communist countries, 

I hope that this information will be help- 
ful to you. 

If I can be of further assistance to you. 
please do not hesitate to write me again. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dovucias MACARTHUR II. 

Assistant Secretary for Congressional 
Relations. 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL COM- 
MERCE, 

Washington, D.C., January 19, 1967. 
Hon. Jor L. Evins, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Evins: I am writing in reply to 
your letter of December 30, with which you 
enclosed an editorial from The Nashville 
Banner entitled “U.S. Trade Shores Up 
Hanoi Military Machine.” 

There are, of course, many considerations 
involved in determining and implementing 
our trade policies under the Export Control 
Act. The United States Government has, 
for some years past, authorized peaceful trade 
with the Soviet Union and other Eastern 
European Communist countries. To that 
end we permit commercial exports to them 
of a variety of non-strategic goods. We do 
not, however, authorize the export of any 
product that would contribute significantly 
to their military or economic build-up in 
such a way as to prove detrimental to U.S. 
national security and welfare. 

Determinations as to the advisability of 
issuing a license to export goods such as the 
editorial referred to are reached only after 
careful deliberation by the Department of 
Commerce in consultation with all the in- 
terested United States Government agencies. 
The approval of such exports represents a 
governmental decision that the transaction 
would not adversely affect the security or 
welfare of the United States. : 

That foreign trade transactions conform- 
ing to our laws and regulations are clearly 
advantageous to our nation is widely ac- 
cepted throughout our country. Neverthe- 
less, we fully appreciate the concern of those 
citizens who are apprehensive that our pol- 
icy of promoting trade in peaceful goods 
with Eastern Europe at a time when we are 
engaged in a conflict with Communists in 
Vietnam will undermine our position. Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk explained this 
policy when he sent the proposed East-West 
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Trade Relations Act to Congress in May 1966, 
In his letter of transmittal he said: 

“We are reaffirming in Vietnam—as we 
have on many earlier battlefields—our de- 
termination to aid free and independent na- 
tions to defend themselves from destruction 
by Communist aggression or subversion. 
But determined resistance to such force is 
only part of our strategy to maintain a peace- 
ful world. 

“It has equally been our purpose to dem- 
onstrate to the Communist countries that 
their best interests lie in seeking the well- 
being of their peoples through peaceful re- 
lations with the nations of the free world. 
We want the Soviet Union and the nations 
of Eastern Europe to understand that we will 
go step-by-step with them as far as they are 
willing to go in exploring every path toward 
enduring peace. We require only that our 
willingness and our actions be genuinely 
matched by theirs. 

“We are confident that this policy is sound 
even when we are fighting against Commu- 
nist weapons in Vietnam. Indeed, It is when 
we are resisting force with force that it is 
most important to hold open every avenue to 
peace, We need to make unmistakably clear 
to all the Communist nations in Eastern Eu- 
rope that their best interests lie in economic 
development and peaceful trade, not in sup- 
port of futile attempts to gain advantage 
through the use of force.” 

For additional background, I am enclosing 
the Report to the President of the Special 
Committee on U.S, Trade Relations with East 
European Countries and the Soviet Union, 
and a State Department publication that in- 
cludes both the proposed East-West Trade 
Relations Act and the full letter of trans- 
mittal by Secretary Rusk. 

If I can be of any further assistance, 
Please let me know. 

Sincerely yours, 
Raver H. MEYER, 
Director, Office of Export Control. 


The Late Christian Herter 
SPEECH 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 24, 1967 


Mr. MORSE of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with profound sadness 
that I join my colleagues today in pay- 
ing tribute to one of the finest public 
Seryants of this or any century. Chris- 
tlan Herter brought humility, courage, 
intelligence, and distinction to every of- 
fice he held—from the State legislature 
in Massachusetts to Secretary of State. 
When lesser men would have chosen to 
let the arduous duties of public service 
Pass him by, Christian Herter without 
fail rose to the challenge of political and 
administrative duty. 

It was my great privilege to be asso- 
ciated with Chris Herter from time to 
time during his public career. I was 
chairman of the Republican City Com- 
Mittee of Lowell, Mass., when he ran 
for Governor and had the honor to in- 
troduce him to my friends in that com- 
munity. 

I always admired his statesmanship, 
never more so than when after a difficult 
term as Secretary of State under Presi- 
dent Eisenhower, he once again re- 
Sponded to his President’s call and took 
up the post of Special Representative for 
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Trade Negotiations under Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, 

Christian Herter exemplified what is 
best in a public man; he was a warm 
and humble private man as well. We all 
join his fine family in mourning his 
passing. 


Federal Motor Insurance Guaranty 
Corporation 


SPEECH 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, January 26, together with 
others of my colleagues, I introduced a 
bill to establish a Federal Motor Insur- 
ance Guaranty Corporation. At the 
time of introduction, the following re- 
lease, giving in concise language the pur- 
poses of the legislation, was introduced: 

Congressman Leonard Farbstein (D-N.Y.), 
called today for a thorough congressional in- 
vestigation of the automobile insurance in- 
dustry and the establishment of a Federal 
Guaranty Corporation to protect policyhold- 
ers and injured parties against automobile 
insurance company failures. 

This corporation would compensate the 
victims of auto insurance company bank- 
ruptcies much in the same manner as the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation pro- 
tects depositors against bank failures. This 
legislation is similar to a bill introduced by 
Senator Thomas J. Dodd, and co-sponsored 
by Senators Magnuson, Bartlett, Brewster, 
Clark, Hart, Hartke, Moss, Nelson and 
Yarborough. 

During the past six years, 73 companies 
writing auto insurance have failed. An esti- 
mated 300,000 policyholders and injured ac- 
cident victims are attempting to recover 
some $600 million out of assets with a net 
worth of $25 million. The Congressman 
pointed out that in Pennsylvania 4,000 claim- 
ants will receive 1 cent on the dollar; in 
Tilinois 50,000 claimants will be paid 25 cents 
on the dollar; in Michigan 25,000 claimants 
will be getting 25 cents on the dollar; and in 
Missouri 20,000 claimants will receive 10 
cents on the dollar. 

The Congressman expressed the belief that 
the Federal guaranty and examination sys- 
tem proposed in the.bill would be an essen- 
tial first step in the protection of the public. 
He stressed, however, that such serious prob- 
lems as the indiscriminate cancellation of 
auto policies, Including the refusal of com- 
panies to write auto insurance in low income 
areas, and the method of setting and regu- 
lating auto Insurance rates need a thorough 
probing to determine whether other Federal 
legislation is necessary to fully protect the 
American public. To most American fami- 
lies,” declared the Congressman, “the auto- 
mobile is no longer a luxury item, but a vir- 
tual necessity.” 79% of all U.S. families 
own one or more autos and 25% own two or 
more cars. Aufomobile liability insurance is 
likewise a necessity. All the states either 
require or encourage auto insurance. “The 
regulation of this great interstate business 
of insurance has been under the domain of 
the several states, and it's about time Con- 
gress took a good hard look at how effectively 
the public interest is being served“, he said. 


Mr. Speaker, in 1944 the Supreme 
Court ruled that the insurance business 
was subject to full Federal regulation 
and taxation under the interstate com- 
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merce clause of the Constitution. In 
1945 the McCarren-Ferguson Act re- 
turned to the individual States the power 
to regulate and tax the insurance busi- 
ness. This legislative history makes it 
clear that this was a conditional delega- 
tion of power to the States. 

In 1966, nearly $9 billion in premiums 
were paid by approximately 100 million 
drivers of over 80 million motor vehicles. 
The Interstate Highway System allows 
our citizens the opportunity to drive 
from State to State. They should be 
able to do so with guarantee protection 
from financial loss. 

The proposed Guaranty Corporation, 
however, is not enough by itself. Such 
other serious problems as the indiscrim- 
inate cancellation of auto policies, in- 
cluding the refusal of companies to write 
auto insurance in low-income areas, and 
the method of setting and regulating 
auto insurance rates, require a thorough 
probing. 

The automobile has become a neces- 
sary form of transportation to most 
American families, Automobile liability 
insurance is likewise a necessity. To 
make sure that the general public is fully 
protected, a good, hard look must be 
taken to determine whether other Fed- 
eral legislation is necessary. 


For Reforms in Federal Budgeting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of January 29, 
1967, carried a constructive editorial on 
present Federal budgeting procedures 
and the need for their revision. I request 
that the editorial For Reforms in Fed- 
eral Budgeting” be inserted in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

The editorial follows: 

For REFORMS IN FEDERAL BUDGETING 


Although the President and Congress are 
in disagreement on many aspects of the Fed- 
eral budget for fiscal 1968, there seems to be 
wide agreement on the need for basic changes 
in the budget-making process. Differences 
of opinion arise, however, on precise revisions 
to be made. 

Mr. Johnson made several references to the 
desirability of budgetary reforms in his 
budget message. A number of bills intro- 
duced in Congress deal with the subject. 
The principal goal should be a budget that, 
as the word implies, will serve as an effective 
means of budgeting the Government's income 
and expenditures on an orderly basis. 

This is not now the case. Budget figures 
on spending are little more than loose ap- 
proximations. Supplemental appropriations, 
to cover spending by Federal departments 
and agencies in excess of their budget 
amounts, have become a way of life in Wash- 
ington. For all the talk about economizing, 
there is not much incentive to compromise 
when the profligate bureaucrat who runs 
short of funds is confident that a generous 
Administration will prevail upon Congress to 
bail him out. 

One budget reform that Congress should 
consider is a requirement that projected long- 
range costs of new Federal spending programs 
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be submitted to the appropriate House and 
Senate committees when the authorizing 
legislation is introduced. A major flaw in 
the present system is that Congress enacts 
vast numbers of new programs with very 
sma” initial costs, without any real idea of 
the huge future expenditures that will be 
required to keep the program going. The 
Administration has used this foot-in-the- 
door technique successfully on many occa- 
sions by requesting only nominal funds for 
new programs the first year, then raising 
the ante in future years after the program 
has become firmly entrenched. 

Sound and responsible budgeting prac- 
tices are needed to keep the Government on 
firm financial ground and the national econ- 
omy on even keel. Such practices now are 
lacking in the Federal establishment. 


National Student Council Week 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, we are 
living in an age where the teenager has 
come to dominate our civilization. The 
American teenager represents one of the 
largest consumer markets and quite a 
sizable proportion of our population. 
American fashions have come to revolve 
around the teenage image and the ado- 
lescent has become a major target of 
news coverage. 

Recently the press stories concerning 
the American teenager have been depre- 
cating. One often reads how rebellious 
the American adolescent has become and 
how eager he is to express his noncon- 
ventionality. This is particularly em- 
phasized in regard to a lessening of pa- 
triotism and a fadishness which seems to 
condone un-Americanism, 

Whether or not it is true that our 
younger generation is trying to grow up 
too quickly and asserting themselves too 
strongly, they are, nevertheless, a force 
to be reckoned with. They are making 
their protests known and are demanding 
to be heard. I believe that they should 
be listened to, but I also believe that the 
worthwhile voices of the teenager are 
often muffled. Adolescents are of an age 
when they are coming into their inde- 
pendence and must display responsible 
leadership. 

I can think of no better organization 
that attests to their maturity and de- 
pendability than the student councils in 
our schools. Today, almost every Amer- 
ican secondary school has some form of 
student organization which is usually 
designated as the student council. Since 
the student council is a school organiza- 
tion elected by students to represent 
them, speak for them, and act for them, 
I believe that this is an excellent intro- 
duction to our American form of govern- 
ment by the people. 

An effective student council is based on 
the democratic philosophy in which co- 
operation is encouraged. A high school 
student council body cannot succeed in 
an autocratic school in which the faculty 
and administration maintain a restrict- 
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ing control of the school. On the other 
hand, the student council will not be suc- 
cessful under a laissez faire policy, in 
which the students are allowed complete 
freedom without any adult help or su- 
pervision. A productive student council 
understands and respects the value of 
both faculty and student participation in 
school management. 

I believe that we must encourage this 
understanding of the democratic phi- 
losophy so that these high school stu- 
dents will become effective citizens of the 
future. The student councils of our 
American high schools need the recogni- 
tion that they are contributing to the en- 
lightenment of our society and this can 
best be accomplished by declaring that a 
week be established to honor them. 

The students of South Orange Junior 
High School, South Orange, N.J., have 
undertaken a vigorous campaign to win 
this rightly deserved recognition of Na- 


tional Student Council Week and have. 


enlisted the cooperation of their parents 
and such fine organizations as the South 
Orange Woman's Club, who has kindly 
written me in support of the project. 

To any of our colleagues, Mr. Speaker, 
who may be pessimistic about today's 
youth and the future of our beloved 
country, I offer as antidotes the follow- 
ing commendable letters written to me 
last fall by students at South Orange 
Junior High School: 

From Robert Freda: 

Iam president of the ninth grade at South 
Orange Junior High School. Our school 
president attended the Leadership Camp at 
Blairstown this summer and while he was 
there he learned about National Student 
Council Week. When he told me about this, 
I explained to him that I thought it was an 
excellent idea. I then asked him to bring 
this idea up in our school congress and have 
a committee formed with me as head to help 
this program become a reality. 

My committee, the National Student 
Council Week Committee, has done a great 
deal to get the adults of our community to 
support the program. However, in another 
letter I will send you just what my commit- 
tee has accomplished but since it has not 
finished its work yet, I will wait a while. 
This letter that you are reading now is just 
a message telling you that I think that 
N.S.C.W. is an excellent idea as an indi- 
vidual and also as a representative of my 
fellow classmates. 

I realize that it will not be able to be 
brought up in Congress until next year, but 
I feel if enough people write to you now and 
express their support it may help In the pass- 
ing of the bill. This is why I am writing 
you now, 

I truly hope that Congress will pass this 
bill because it will be a great ald in the 
changing of the image of the teen-agers of 
today if the nation will recognize them as 
hard-working and conscientious students. 

I thank you very much. 


From Bernard Hellring, Jr.: 

I am writing this as the president of South 
Orange Junior High School, which is the 
only junior high in South Orange, with an 
enrollment of over one thousand students. 
We would Uke you to support the request for 
a proclamation of a National Student Coun- 
cil Week. We would like you to help get this 
bill passed in Congress. You are probably 
bothered by many people who ask for all sorts 
of special days and weeks, but we really feel 
that ours has a worthwhile purpose, and we 
have received widespread adult support. 

The p of the Week would be to fur- 
ther the effort of today's teenager to change 
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his image and to show that the conscientious, 
hard-working students are the ones in the 
majority, not the hoodlums. The Week 
would do this by honoring that faction 
among the students. It would especially 
honor the school student councils, which are 
often responsible for healthy student atti- 
tudes, and it would promote the student 
council idea in schools which do not have 
one. 

Recently we have contacted many clubs 
and organizations in South Orange, such as 
The Businessmen's Association, The Holy 
Name Society, Seton Hall University, The 
League of Women Voters, B'nai Brith and 
many others, and have already recelyed the 
support of most of them. 

The National Association of Student Coun- 
cils adopted the program of support for the 
Week at a convention last year, a program 
which was started by the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Student Councils. This year our 
school joined the rest of the New Jersey 
schools in working for the Week. Each year, 
Governor Hughes proclaims the last week in 
November New Jersey Student Council Week, 
and we would replace this statewide Week 
with the national one. 


From Eileen Constantin: 

I am in the ninth grade at South Orange 
Junior High School and as president of my 
homeroom I know how well our school gov- 
ernment is run. Our school officers are work- 
ing very hard to have a week set aside as Na- 
tional Student Week. The entire school is 
working together trying to get the support of 
our community and we would really like to 
get a law passed sometime this year while we 
(the ninth grade) are still in Junior High. 
We need your approval and influence to help 
us and if you possibly could get the law 
passed I know our school and many others 
would appreciate it very much. Students to- 
day work very hard and I believe there should 
be one week set aside recognizing the stu- 
dents of America, We are the future busi- 
nessmen, doctors, lawyers, scientists, and 
presidents. Everyone talks about how im- 
portant it is not to drop out of school and 
to get a college education. This is so true 
in the progressing world today, but these stu- 
dents that work all year and train for a pro- 
fession should be acknowledged and praised 
for their efforts. If the importance of this 
act could be explained to Congress and they 
realized how much it means to us all maybe 
action could be taken to pass it quicker. 
Thank you very much for taking the time to 
read this. 


From Linda Gittlin: 

Iam writing you as a representative of my 
homeroom, as you represent us. I feel that 
it is our privilege to ask a favor of you, and 
that is for your support for National Student 
Council Week. As you might already have 
heard, this event should take place in Essex 
County, in the last week of October. 

National Student Council week is set aside 
to recognize all the students of our County, 
not only as hoodlums and vandals, but as 
the hard-working students most of them are. 
These are boys and girls working towards the 
time when they may enter college so that 
they may learn how to become good citizens. 
and be worthy of that title. 

We would appreciate your support to pro- 
mote this to a national basis, 


I believe these fine young constituents 
are representative of the vast majority 
of American teenagers who are develop- 
ing into responsible, enlightened adults. 
A National Student Council Week would 
focus attention upon the admirable qual- 
ities of our young citizens and would 
encourage an effective student govern- 
ment. It gave me great please to intro- 
duce on the opening day of this Congress 
House Joint Resolution 5, requesting 
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the President to proclaim the last week 
in October of every year as National Stu- 
dent Council Week. I am delighted to 
be joined in this cause by my distin- 
guished colleague from the 10th District 
of New Jersey, the Honorable Perer W. 
Ropino, IR., who is the sponsor of an 
identical measure, House Joint Reso- 
lution 6. It is my earnest hope that 
Other Members will interest themselves 
in this proposal and will lend their 
wholehearted support to House Joint 
Resolution 5 and House Joint Resolution 
6, the text of which follows: 
HJ, Res. 5 

Joint resolution requesting the President to 

proclaim the last week in October of every 

year as National Student Council Week 

Whereas the several States have had state- 
wide student council weeks; and 

Whereas the National Association of Stu- 
dent Councils in convention at Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, in June of 1963 approved the 
student council week project; and 

Whereas the student council more than 
coordinates student activities and contrib- 
utes to orderly administration of our second- 
ary schools, but also fosters a sense of citi- 
zenship and provides a training ground for 
youngsters interested in participating in 
democratic government; and 

Whereas the values acquired within the 
student council have great significance when 
carried over into adult life; and 

Whereas the need for efficient and respon- 
sible government is even more urgent in 
these days of strife, it is especially fitting 
that student councils receive recognition: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the last week in 
October of every year is designated as Na- 
tional Student Council Week, and the Presi- 
dent of the United States is authorized and 
directed to issue annually a proclamation 
Setting aside that week as a public occasion 
and inviting the people of the United States 
to observe that week with appropriate cere- 
monies, 


Johnson Versus the Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OY NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
straint with which we are conducting the 
war in Vietnam has met with criticism 
among those who believe that we should 
use our enormous power to simply 
obliterate North Vietnam. That we have 
not adopted the latter course is due to 
the good judgment of our President. 

The truth of this is told in the follow- 
ing column which appeared in the Janu- 
=, 12, 1967, edition of the Washington 

st. 

I commend it to the attention of our 
Colleagues: 

JoHNSON Versus THE MILITARY 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

In Saigon two months ago, Gen. William 
Westmoreland, the U.S. commander, carefully 
Planted the word with a high-level delegation 
of US. visitors that the next escalation of the 
war would be the bombing cf airfields in 
North Vietnam. 

Tn fact, however, there has been no bomb- 
ing of the airfields, nor does President John- 
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son have any intention of approving such 
escalation in the foreseeable future. 

This, then, is another example of the Presi- 
dent's refusal to be stampeded by the gen- 
erals into dangerous escalation that might 
provoke Red Chinese retaliation and even 
bring on World War IIT. 

Such persistence of the President and Sec- 
retary of Defense Robert S. McNamara in 
withstanding pressure from the brass is 
neither understood nor appreciated by his 
critics because the civilian vs. military tug 
of war is shrouded in secrecy. 

For example, it has not been reported pre- 
viously that just before Christmas Mr. John- 
son, strongly backed by McNamara, said “no” 
to a formal recommendation from the Joint 
Chiefs for a heavy increase in naval shelling 
of North Vietnam, - 

What the Navy proposed and what the 
Joint Chiefs approyed was sea bombardment 
of transportation routes running near the 
coast. The request was rejected on familiar 
grounds: Too much danger of killing 
civilians. 

Other proposals by the military have been 
systematically turned down in the White 
House. It is no secret, for instance, that 
mining the harbor of Haiphong, long on the 
military's priority list of new initiatives, has 
been consistently vetoed by the President. 
Bombing of the docks in Haiphong, another 
military proposal, also has been rejected by 
Mr. Johnson and his top civilian advisors. 

Thus the picture of a wanton President 
overruling civilian advisers and yielding to 
military brass is both untrue and unfair. 
This inaccurate picture also collides with a 
significant fact about President Johnson un- 
derstood only by his intimates. 

During his 23 years in Congress, when Mr. 
Johnson specialized in defense preparedness 
matters, he developed a healthy skepticism, 
sometimes bordering on contempt, for run- 
of-the-mill generals and admirals—particu- 
larly the Air Force bomber men. 

Mr. Johnson carries this skepticism with 
him today, and those who know him well are 
made aware of it. In privacy, he has said: 
“The generals know only two words—bomb 
and spend.” 

Furthermore, McNamara, as the President's 
principal ciyillan adviser on the war, has 
fought the generals with even more gusto 
than the President. Always somewhat skep- 
tical about the necessity of bombing in the 
North, McNamara describes it privately as 
having a useful but distinctly limited value. 
Naturally, then, he opposes escalation. 

As military pressure rises today for ap- 
proval of new bombing targets, McNamara's 
closest associates say he is determined to 
keep civilian control. If he ever feels he is 
losing it, he will resign forthwith. 

In the recent dispute with Westmoreland 
over bombing the airfields, for example, 
McNamara claimed that harassment from 
North Vietnamese Mig fighter planes is far 
less dangerous to U.S. aircraft than the So- 
viet built SAM missiles and the tremendous 
concentration of conventional antiaircraft 
guns. 

Furthermore. McNamara worries that if 
the North Vietnamese airfields were actually 
bombed out of commission, Hanoi's infant 
air force (only six or seven late-model Mig- 
21s are now fully operational) would move 
to Red China airfields close to the border. 
Then the President would be confronted with 
this agonizing choice: Hot pursuit across into 
Chinese territory or allow the North Viet- 
namese planes a privileged sanctuary. 

Mr, Johnson is following McNamara‘’s 
counsel, and the fields are not being 
bombed. Thus, the critics’ charge that the 
President and his Defense Secretary always 
yleld to the military cannot be supported 
today. 

Indeed, the most significant influence on 
Mr. Johnson to escalate comes not from the 
generals but f-om the politicians. If the 
President decides on a major escalation dur- 
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ing 1967, his old hawkish colleagues on Capi- 
tol Hill—Sen. Richard B. Russell of Georgia 
and Sen. John Stennis of Mississippi—can 
take the credit, but the Pentagon brass sim- 
ply can't call the shots with Lyndon John- 
son. 


The Nursing Shortage: A National 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD D. DONOHUE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr, DONOHUE. Mr. Speaker, last 
January 18 Miss Ruth Sleeper, former 
director of nursing at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital spoke to a meeting, in 
Worcester, Mass., of the Central Massa- 
chusetts Regional Hospital Planning 
Council on the challenging subject of the 
nursing shortage that unfortunately 
exists throughout this country and which 
must be equitably solved if we expect to 
meet the rising demands of nursing serv- 
ices that will be increasingly required by 
our people in the years ahead. 

Miss Sleeper is an acknowledged au- 
thority in this field and her comments 
and judgments on the subject will be, 
I am sure, of deep interest to the Mem- 
bers of Congress and RECORD readers. 

At this point, I would like to include 
a copy of the newspaper report of Miss 
Sleeper’s remarks in the January 19, 
1967, issue of the Worcester Telegram. 

The article follows: 

NURSE TRAINING Proposats ARE Her 

Vague plans afoot for abolishing the three- 
year diploma nursing schools in favor of two- 
and four-year academic training for nurses 
are misguided, a nationally known authority 
on nursing said last night. 

Miss Ruth Sleeper of Boston, who retired 
in September as director of nursing at Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital, told the Central 
Massachusetts Regional Hospital Planning 
Council and its guests at a special program 
that academic programs and diploma schools 
together will barely suffice to fill the coun- 
try’s growing need for nurses. 

She said a paper published by the Ameri- 
can Nursing Association in early 1966 sparked 
discussions about abolishing the nursing 
schools and that recent journalistic articles 
had spread the idea that the nursing schools 
are closing. 

Massachusetts is the fifth largest nurse- 
producing and employing state in the union, 
Miss Sleeper said, and 95 per cent of its 
nurses come from diploma schools, while the 
national average is 80 per cent. 

REAFFIRMED BY LEAGUE 

The continuance of such important sources 
of nursing skill has been reaffirmed recently 
by the National League for Nursing and the 
American Hospital Association, she said. 

The movement toward academic education 
comes from a natural desire by nurses to ad- 
vance their profession and to claim the social 
distinction that attaches to any college de- 
gree, she said. 

It is only honest to say that true profes- 
sional education lies not in a three-year or 
even in a four-year school, but in a master's 
degree program, she said. But the distinc- 
tion might help to confer order on the sys- 
tem, she said. 

But whatever system develops, the impor- 
tant thing is not to close the diploma schools, 
itis rather to add the new programs to them, 
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she said. Only in this way will the state or 
the nation continue to have the nursing skill 
needed, she sald, 


Let Them Help You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. S. JOHNNY WALKER 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, on Jan- 
uary 24 my distinguished colleague and 
Senator from New Mexico, JOSEPH M. 
Montoya, addressed the plans for prog- 
ress meeting in this city. The accent of 
the gathering was placed upon civil 
rights. Many of those in attendance 
were industrial and business leaders from 
all over the Nation. 

Because of their presence, Senator 
Montoya sought in his address to accent 
practica! methods of getting potentially 
frustrated young people from minority 
groups into the mainstream of American 
life. 

The main pathways to follow, he em- 
phasized, were technical and vocational 
education for those not continuing on to 
college, and cooperative education for 
the bright but economically underprivi- 
leged youth. 

Because he stressed practical methods 
of self-help, I feel that he was able to 
further enlighten these men who make 
our society move. Rather than stand 
and shout into the wind, he quietly has 
put forth practical steps whereby a busi- 
ness or industry may hold out full op- 
portunity and enhance its own profit pic- 
ture as a result. 

As you know, Mr. Speaker, the distin- 
guished junior Senator from New Mexico 
was my predecessor in this body. Dur- 
ing his years in Congress, he has devoted 
himself to the study of the problems 
which confront our underprivileged 
across this Nation. He has established 
himself as the champion of so-called 
minority groups and has an intimate 
knowledge of the perplexity of their 
dilemma. I do not think his knowledge 
has been more conclusively or construc- 
tively shown than in his speech before 
this plan for progress meeting. There- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I recommend it to my 
colleagues’ reading, and I hope that not 
only they, but also the business and in- 
dustrial leaders across this Nation, will 
give his thoughts the consideration I 
think they deserve. I hope these real- 
istic steps may be of assistance to others 
whe seek down-to-earth ways of aiding 
those who wish to share fully in the 
American dream. 

Mr. Speaker, I insert the speech to be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The speech follows: 

Ler Tues Heir You 

Ladies and gentlemen: I have come here 
today not to speak in platitudes nor to say 
complimentary things. That is not the best 
wiy in the world to win an audience, I know. 
Of course, I do not mean to offend you. 
Rather I say that what we must consider 
here is a problem that goes to the roots of 
American life as deeply as the aspirations of 
any American minority group. 
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The American Negro was brought here 
against his will, enslaved, treated like a beast 
and finally ushered into a state of twilight 
freedom from which he is now graduating. 
The strictures and pains of that emergence 
are enormous and will continue to be so for 
a long time to come. Nevertheless, he shall 
emerge faster and faster until he obtains his 
full share of the wherewithal of the nation 
he has helped to build, defends and be- 
lieves in. 

But now I wish to spotlight another group 
of Americans, now numbering 6 to’ 9 mil- 
lion, which is on the verge of bursting upon 
our national scene with a full realization of 
what has been denied them in the past. I 
am proud to say they are my own people. 
The Spanish-speaking Americans of this 
country were here before the eastern part of 
this continent was settled. Their history, 
culture and heritage are proud, gracious and 
meaningful. Yet they have been ground into 
the dust and back alleys of this nation for 
hundreds of years. Now this is at an end! 
I say this once more! It is at an end! 

I have called them The Silent People.” 
Why? Because they have labored silently in 
a million fields . . . have stood silently at a 
hundred thousand counters . have waited 
silently and patiently at a million back doors. 
Their hats are no longer in their hands. 
Their faces no longer contemplate the 
ground. They no longer are content to 
await what the fates or an established power 
structure decree for them. They look up 

at life... at their fellows... at our 
tomorrows. 

All are ablaze with new realizations. All 
have seen with their own eyes the struggle 
of others to be free. AH have seen through 
our mass media a society they have helped 
to build, but in which they have not fully 
shared. They haye seen their sweat... 
their strength ... their agony... go to 
others, and have had to settle for scraps 
from our national table. They are no longer 
content with their previous status quo. 

Now most are astir. They want. They 
need. They must have, and will not settle 
for less. How shameful that while I speak 
some of these people can do stoop labor 
(Have any of you gentlemen ever done a 
day's work of stoop labor in a field under a 
roasting sun?) in some areas of this nation 
and when they ask politely for a minimum 
wage of $1.25 per hour... are treated as 
if they have asked to use the family tooth- 
brush. 

I say these things to you in the fervent 
hope that you will see coming what I have 
forseen for several years. Many of our boys 
have served in our armed forces have 
gone overseas and returned to form G.I. 
Forum groups all over areas where the Span- 
ish-speaking live. They have carried their 
message back to every town and village 
each small and large slum. They have seen 
the wonders of this world in our nation and 
overseas. They have risen in a hundred 
meetings I have attended to ask questions 
never heard a few years ago. 

Why do we not have better schools? Why 
do we not have higher wages? How come 
we live as we do? Why are we good enough 
to fight America’s wars, yet come home to 
be denied equal opportunity? 

These are embarrassing questions, gentle- 
ment. They goon and on. Why do we have 
to take some of the social insults that have 
been the order of the day for our elders? 
Why are there not more of our people in 
better paying jobs in industry and business? 
How can we better ourselves? Where are the 
schools? Roads? Medical facilities? 

Our American dream dances before their 
eyes, enticing them on. It is their dream too, 
no? They have fought for it... worked 
for it .,. dled for it. They have belleved 
in It. It is the same dream you all belicve 
in, Are they to be denied it? 

Do any of you remember a few headlines 
that struck with such bitter force a few 
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days before last Christmas? They concerned 
an Army sergeant by the name of Richard 
F. Campos, who died in Vietnam in action, 
and whose body lay unclaimed in the Oak- 
land Army Terminal. 

Or does the name of Danny Fernandez ring 
a bell? He came from Los Lunas, New Mex- 
ico, and died at the ripe old age of 21 be- 
cause he chose to fall on an enemy hand 
grenade in order to preserve the lives of his 
comrades. I know his parents, They are 
very proud of the fact that he is to receive 
the Congressional Medal of Honor. Their 
awful loss is a shade more bearable because 
they believe as he did, in the principles this 
nation was founded upon, and for which he 
was serving. 

Both were Spanish-Americans, Both died 
for all of us. Both sacrificed so we can sit 
here today. Neither would be able to earn 
$1.25 per hour doing stoop labor. Neither 
really had a chance to live. Would elther of 
them have had any real opportunity had 
they lived? Would they have been discrimi- 
nated against in any way? 

I speak to you as an enlightened, under- 
standing group of Americans who lead, I 
ask you to understand their desires and em- 
pathize with them. Iask you to understand 
hopes so many of these young people have 
that are so similar to those you undoubtedly 
had not so many years ago . . dreams that 
motivate them as they do any young man 
and woman. 

No one can deny that the doors of many an 
American Industry ahd business have been 
closed to Spanish-speaking people in this 
nation. This has been changing for a num- 
ber of years, but it must change still more 
and faster in the near future if mounting 
pressures are to be eased, 

But before I make any suggestions to 
industry and business, let me dwell for 
a moment on civil rights. 

Not only have Spanish-speaking people 
been deprived of equal opportunity, but 
the very guarantees due them under the 
Constitution have sometimes been ad- 
journed, just as has been the case with 
Negroes and other groups who have suf- 
fered injustice. Names they have been 
called are already added to the too long 
list of our negative slang expressions. They 
have in some areas been beaten, clubbed, 
shot, imprisoned and deprived of their liber- 
ties. In a few areas of the country these 
overt deprivations are still all too frequent. 
It almost goes without saying that this 
will come to an end wherever it raises its 
ugly head. 

But now let us get down to realities of 
everyday business and industrial life, for 
that Is where so much will be decided. If 
American business and industry, that in- 
credible team that works wonders every 
day, will extend a hand of opportunity, it 
will be clasped with eagerness and a will 
to work and succed by young Spanish- 
speaking people who are emerging. 

They want to be with you . . . not against 
you. They want to have a chance to enter 
the mainstream of our free enterprise sys- 
tem, earning their promotions or riches 
along with the rest of American youth. 
They want to be your skilled and semi- 
skilled workers as well as your managers 
and executives, Many n bright young mind 
growing up in Spnnish-speaking communi- 
ties can and will make money far your 
enterprises and stockholders if given m 
chance, 

I have seen and talked with them 
bright, eager and quick to learn, Ideas of 
work, education and self-help are infecting 
them in ever-increasing numbers. My per- 
sonal crusade among my people Is bullt 
around those words. Others are saying the 
same to uncounted thousands of them.. 

Let American business and industry take 
a deeper interest in programs that will en- 
able them to contribute, Make it your busi- 
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ness to understand the concept of coopera- 
tive education, This, as I am sure you are 
aware, is the concept allowing youngsters to 
alternate between off-campus work and on- 
campus study, thereby enabling many a 
young man and woman from economically 
underprivileged circumstances to earn a 
higher education while preparing for our 
world of work at the same time. Last year 
I cosponsored the first statewide conference 
on this subject at the University of New 
Mexico. The Ford and Kettering Founda- 
tions are assisting in this. When industry 
and business join us, our battle is more than 
half won. Think of the contribution these 
educated young people can make within and 
to your enterprises, rather than the thought 
of them sitting in festering frustration out- 
side your gates. 

The other half of this total effort is tech- 
nical and vocational education that takes 
potential dropouts, dropouts, underem- 
ployed and persons with outdated skills, and 
reeducates or trains them in technical and 
vocational flelds modern business and indus- 
try must utilize in order to function today, 

Wherever I go among them I speak of 
these twin pathways to a full share of Amer- 
tea's fruits. If this drive meets with coop- 
erntion from men and women like you, then 
we can open the safety valve wide, releasing 
pent up frustrations before they erupt in 
their ugliest forms. 

American business and industry has grown 
to be the wonder and envy of our world on 
the principles of free enterprise and equal 
Opportunity. Many pay lip service to them. 
But for a moment reflect upon these enor- 
mous enterprises owing their genesis, devel- 
opment and success to immigrants and poor 
young men who were given a chance and 
took it. I am sure many of these operations 
are represented in this audience now. 

United States Steel, although put together 
by J. P. Morgan, had as its major segment 
Andrew Carnegie's organization. He was a 
Penniless Scotch immigrant boy. Bank of 
America and the name of Glaninni are syn- 
onymous, Weyerhauser Lumber speaks for 
itself. 

A certain department store in Tucson, 
Arizona, was started by a Jewish merchant 
whose name for the moment escapes me. 

But think for a moment about how this 
nation was really bullit. Think of the 29 
million immigrants who found here what 
had been denied them in their countries of 
origin. Ponder the fact that we have bullt 
the greatest nation on earth with people who 
were, as Emma Lazarus said in her poem 
“The wretched refuse of your teeming shore.” 

America gave them all a chance. Where 
would the free world be today had this op- 
portunity not been extended? We have built 
it upon the finest expression of man’s spirit 
yet given voice. The words of our basic na- 
tional documents surely must have meaning 
and vitality. Surely we have not become so 
blase as to yawn politely behind our hands 
when they are referred to. I, for one, believe 
in them passionately. 

When we deny the meaning of those words, 
and with them all they imply, are we not 
denying the very essence of this republic? 
Give these young people a chance! Let this 
Rew generation of Spanish-speaking Ameri- 
cans earn what others have earned in our 
Past... what your own people have earned. 
They wil Inot let you down. 

Give our free enterprise system a chance 
to show its vitality. Take them into your 
ranks and let them be exactly what they 
Want to be... Americans who take pride 
in what they are and what they form an in- 
tegral part of, 

T have as much faith in you as I have in 
them, Otherwise, I would not be here. 
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Who's Hiding All the Half Dollars? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in the year 
and a half since the Coinage Act of 1965 
was signed into law, we have been pro- 
gressing quietly and quite successfully 
through a time of testing for our coinage 
system—the transition period from the 
old 90-percent-silver-content coins to 
the cupro-nickel-clad-copper dimes and 
quarters and the 40-percent-silver 50- 
cent pieces. 

Through my work on the Treasury- 
Post Office Appropriations Subcommittee 
and my anticipated participation in the 
Joint Commission on the Coinage, I have 
followed closely the activities of this 
transition. The Bureau of the Mint has 
met a difficult challenge without hesita- 
tion and the American public has sensibly 
accepted the new coinage system quite 
matter-of-factly. 

However, there is yet another hurdle to 
be cleared before the race will be won for 
a viable coinage system fulfilling its pri- 
mary function—that of a commercial 
medium of exchange passing from hand 
to hand and pocket to pocket. It is, of 
course, the missing 50-cent pieces. 

The anguished protests of the silver 
speculators and coin hoarders to the 
adoption of the new coinage system have 
faded to a murmur as they are left with 
only their silver-containing 50-cent 
pieces to gloat over. Their persistence 
defies explanation; their foolishness is 
apparent. 

In the January 1967 issue of Chang- 
ing Times,“ an article entitled “Who's 
Hiding All the Half Dollars?” reiterates 
the oftcited arguments against coin 
hoarding and silver market speculation. 
With the hope that it might convince 
just a few of these parasites of our coin- 
age system to let loose of their private 
treasure troves and seek a wiser and more 
profitable form of investment, I ask per- 
mission to have it reprinted at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The article follows: 

Wo's Hrpinc ALL THE HALF-DOLLARS 

Since 1948 the mint has stamped out more 
than 900,000,000 50-cent pieces, about four 
each for all of us. Most of them, it ceems, 
have gone into hiding. 

Perhaps 500,000,000 bearing the image of 
President Kennedy rest in keepsake drawers. 
But even those imprinted with the likeness 
of old Ben Franklin are rarely encountered 
in certain areas. 

The mystery of the vanishing halves began 
in 1961 and deepened last year after the 
Treasury started making those “sandwich” 
quarters and dimes, with a copper-colored 
pinstripe around the edge. 

The half-dollar looks suspiciously like a 
new prisoner of silver hoarders, joining in 
monetary limbo some 481,000,000 silver dol- 
lars and millions of dollars in silver certifi- 
cates, 

Why this surging interest in silver? Is it 
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really worth the time and effort many peo- 

ple are spending to accumulate coins and 

silver certificates, either for their presumed 

value as collectors“ items or for their trade-in 

value as pure silver if the price goes up? 
THE TREASURY HAS IT 


Look at the supply of and demand for sil- 
ver—the things that really determine how 
much it is worth, 

By far the largest domestic supply of sil- 
ver is in the U.S. Treasury, which has au- 
thority to buy and store silver, order its use 
in coins or sell bullion to commercial custom- 
ers. Yet it must keep sufficient silver to 
back up millions of dollars in silver certifi- 
cates (bills that entitle the holder to a spec- 
ified amount of silver) still circulating or 
in the hands of silver savers. 

Although no such certificates have been 
issued since 1964, the government must back 
up each unredeemed dollar with 371.25 
grains of silver, the amount contained in a 
silver dollar. Last September the 
had on hand nearly 3,000,000 silver dollars 
to stand behind unredeemed certificates. 
Since there were $586,000,000 in silver cer- 
tiflcates out at the time, it had to make up 
the difference by stocking bullion or crys- 
tals (the Treasury isn't giving out any 
scarce silver dollars now). 

In addition, the Treasury must stock 
enough silver for its coinage. This need 
has been reduced because only one coin 
being minted now contains silver—the new 
Kennedy half, and even this has been cut 
to 40% silver. 

Quarters and dimes minted today contain 
no silver mainly because industrial users 
have convinced the government that silver 
is a “commodity” and needed more for photo 
film, electronics, silverware and jewelry than 
for coins. 

THE PRICE OF SILVER 


The hope of the savers of silver certi- 
ficates and coin hoarders is, of course, that 
the price of silver will rise and make their 
haul worth more as a metal than as spend- 
able coins. 

How would this work? Today, the Treas- 
ury’s price for silver is $1.29-plus an ounce. 
By making it available at this figure, the 
Treasury, in effect, controls the price. But 
if the Treasury should get out of the silver 
business, the price would probably go up. 
When the Treasury stopped selling bullion 
in 1961 for 91 cents an ounce, for example, 
the price in the free market began rising. 
It eventually reached $1.29, th> price today. 

This figure is especially important. Here's 
why: By law each silver dollar contains 
about three-quarters of an ounce (or 371.25 
grains) of silver. Thi: is what you could 
get in actual silver if you turned in a one- 
dollar silver certificate. 

With the market price of silver at $1.29 an 
ounce, there is just about a dollar's worth 
of metal in a silver dollar. But if the price 
should go above that, people might find it 
worthwhile to melt down silver cartwheels 
of no coin-collection value for their resale 
value as silver. 

Such an increase could make the sillver 
dollar worth more as meltable silver, but not 
the older halves or silver quarters and dimes. 
For these coins to be worth more than thelr 
face value, the price of silver would have to 
exceed $1.38 plus the 2- to 4-cent cost of 
melting. This is because they contain less 
silver in relation to their face value than 
a dollar does. 

The mystery of the vanishing halves be- 
comes more perplexing when you note that 
few, if any, of the more than 106,000,000 re- 
duced-silver Kennedy halves minted as of 
September 1966 are circulating. If people 
have been squirreling them away as collec- 
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tor's items, they're probably wasting their 
time. Millions of the new Kennedy half- 
dollars have been minted and millions more 
will be; they hardly qualify as rarities. 

The chance of a profit from their silver 
value is remote. They are 60% copper and 
40% silver. The precious-metal content is 
just .148 ounce. So the price of silver would 
have to soar to $3.38 an ounce for these new 
halves to contain 50 cents’ worth of silver. 
This is viewed as most unlikely in the fore- 
seeable future,” by Handy & Harman, a large 
silyer fabricator and refiner. The Silver 
Users Association, which keeps an eye on the 
silver market for industrial clients, expects 
a stable price for at least several years, 

CAN YOU MAKE A MINT? 


Today, if you took a silver certificate to the 
government’s assay office in New York or San 
Francisco, you would receive n manila envelop 
containing .77 ounce, about two heaping ten- 
spoons, of a glistening, coarse sugarlike sub- 
stance—asilver in crystal form. You could sell 
it for $1 at the present price of $1.29 an 
ounce. Whether it will bring more some- 
day and how much more are questions tan- 
talizing silver savers. 

Alas, every silver lining has its cloud. If 
you are stashing away coins or certificates 
with the idea of a profit, consider these 
points: 

Some experts believe that for any chance 
of a profit by melting halves, quarters or 
dimes, the price would have to reach a point 
between $1.50 and $1.75 an ounce. Even if 
this happened in a few years, you wouldn't 
make much more than you would with an 
ordinary savings account, and perhaps not 
as much, 

As long as the supply can meet the demand, 
the price will probably not go up. And the 
supply, theoretically at least, has been In- 
creased by the changeover to silveriess coins. 

If the price should go up, the Treasury has 
the authority to prohibit coin melting, and 
you might end up having to break the law 
to make a profit. Moreover, Congress could 
change the rules on redeeming silver cer- 
tificates. 

Finally, you would have to be pretty alert 
to cash in on a silver hoard: An attractive 
silver price might suddenly bring out so much 
elilver that the price would go right back 
down, 


Graham A. Barden 
SPEECH 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, January 30, 1967 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am deeply 
saddened at the untimely death of our 
former distinguished and beloved col- 
league, Graham A. Barden. 

Mr. Barden, better known to most of 
us as “Hap,” was elected to the House of 
Representatives in 1934 and began his 
first term of office in 1935. I took office 
in 1941 and had the honor and privilege 
of serving with Mr. Barden for 20 years. 
North Carolina and the Nation, too, have 
sustained a major loss in the passing of 
this great former Representative. In 
many ways and under often difficult cir- 
cumstances, he gave so much of himself, 
his time and talents, to the service of his 
district, State, and Nation. Those of us 
who knew him cherished his friendship 
and appreciated his great talents. He 
was a true friend and a distinguished 
gentleman in the fullest sense. 
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Mr. Barden was and always will be 
remembered as a friendly man. In his 
work here in the Congress, he was very 
frank. But those of us who knew him 
caught the spirit of his great courage 
and convictions and his determination to 
stand by them under all circumstances. 

I admired him for his strength in 
standing by his convictions regardless of 
the consequences. 

Among his many fine qualities was a 
sense of humor which enabled him to 
express himself without incurring the 
wrath of opponents who knew him. He 
was a Representative who retained the 
affection of the people he represented 
throughout his long career in the House. 
They, too, admired his strength of char- 
acter and his unwillingness ever to 
swerve from principle. They also ap- 
preciated his long and faithful service 
to them and returned him to Congress 
year after year almost automatically. He 
was a tireless worker and a devoted pub- 
lic servant. Although he was chairman 
of a major House committee, he never- 
theless found the time to give personal 
attention to the countless problems of 
his constituents. 

A great American has passed from the 
scene. We shall all miss him. He will 
not be soon forgotten. He has left a 
legislative monument and a record of 
service that all of us should seek to 
emulate. 

I consider it a privilege to add my 
praise to his memory and I extend my 
condolences as a Jongtime friend to the 
sorrowing members of his family. 


California Redwood National Park 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, January 31, 1967 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I am onc 
who takes great pride in the vast natural 
beauty of California. There is, however, 
a great growing fear among California 
citizens that failure of the Congress to 
act promptly on creation of a national 
redwood park will result in destruction 
of a monumental segment of that beauty. 

For the benefit of my colleagues in the 
House an editorial on this subject which 
appeared in the Sacramento Bee of Janu- 
ary 21, 1967, follows: 


FEDERAL RED Woops PARK STILL Is A 
Nrcesstry 


The delay in congressional hearings on a 
proposed national redwoods park in Northern 
California, granted at the request of Gov. 
Ronald Reagan, should be employed by con- 
servationists to consolidate their forces. The 
gonl of creating a redwoods park of high 
quality is no less important merely because 
the new governor wishes more time to pre- 
pare his views. 

The. over-riding consideration is that a 
park of national standards should be estab- 
lished. It would serve no purpose just to 
change the name of a state park to a federal 
park with no additional redwoods of prime 
quality set aside for the future. 

The position of the Rengan administration 
insofar as can be determined at this point 
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is against that kind of park. But this Is 
only one of many viewpoints which Con- 
gress must consider. Chief among the others 
is what is significant from the standpoint of 
the entire nation. 

The desire for a redwoods park of national 
quality is not of recent origin. As long ago 
as 1918, when the highly respected Save-the- 
Redwoods League was organized, a national 
redwoods park was advocated on the principle 
that the rare coast giants are of significance 
to all of the United States. 

The campaign received renewed drive in 
April 1963, when the National Geographic 
Society made a grant to the National Park 
Service to finance a special study. The ex- 
perts concluded all of their investigation 
led to one most basic conclusion and that 
is there was even then an urgent need to 
shore up and consolidate redwood preserva- 
tion, 

In fact, they said it was essential in the 
national interest, 

The duty of Congress is to keep this point 
in mind. And Congress must not procasti- 
nate any longer in fairness to the lumber 
companies which have held off timber cutting 
in proposed park areas pending a decision, 

Many conservationists fear that should log- 
ging be resumed at the previous rate and 
should no more acreage be placed in the pub- 
lic domain all of the privately-owned old- 
growth redwoods will be gone by the end of 
this century. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board, or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
Immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paving the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressionnl Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


